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HYDROSTATICS; 


Fluid  de- 
fined, ,'^c. 


A  SCIENCE  which  treats  of  the  weight,  motion, 
and  equilibria  of  liquid  bodies.  Under  this  head, 
not  only  accounts  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluids 
in  general  are  introduced,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
att ;  but  alio  the  an  of  weighing  folid  bodies  in  fluids, 
in  order  to  difcover  their  fpeciflc  gravities. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Fluids  in  genera/. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  definition  of  a  fluid  is,  That  it  is 
a  body  yielding  lo  any  force  imprefled,  and  which 
hath  its  parts  very  eafily  moved  one  among  another. 
See  Fluidity. 

This  definition  fuppofes  the  motion  fpoken  of  pro- 
duced by  a  partial  prelFiire  ;  for  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
coniprellible  fluid,  it  is  dcmonftratcd  by  Dr  Keil,  that 
under  a  total  or  an  equal  prelRire,  it  would  be  impof- 
lible  that  the  yielding  body  fltould  move. 

The  original  and  conftituent  parts  of  fluids  are  by 
the  moderns  conceived  to  be  particles  fmall,  fmooth, 
hard,  and  fpherical :  according  to  which  opinion, 
every  particle  is  of  itfelf  a  Iblid  or  a  fixed  body  ;  and, 
when  confidcred  iingly,  is  no  fluid,  but  becomes  fo 
only  by  bting  joined  with  other  panicles  of  the  fame 
kind.  From  this  definition,  it  hath  been  concluded 
by  fome  philoibphers,  tliat  fonie  ftiblbmces,  fuch  as 
mercury,  are  cllbntially  fluid,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular cop  lignraiion  of  their  particles  ;  but  later  dif- 
covcries  have  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and 
that  fluidity  is  truly  to  be  reckoned  an  tflcct  of  heat. 
See  Fluiuitv. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities,  will  appear  npon  mixing 
fait  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  whereof  will  be 
diirolved,aiui  thereby  imbibed,  without  enlarging  the 
dimenlious.  A  fluid's  becoming  more  buoyant,  is  a 
certain  proof  that  its  fpctific  gravity  is  increafed,  and 
of  confequcncc  that  many  of  its  vacuities  are  thereby 
filled  :  after  which  it  may  flill  receive  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  other  diflblublc  bodies,  the  particles  whereof 
are  adapted  to  the  vacancies  remaining,  wit  boat  adding 
any  thing  to  its  bulk,  thuUiHi  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  whole  fluid  be  thereby  iiicrcalcd. 

This  niiglit  be  denionflratcd,  by  weighing  a  phial 
of  rain-water  critically,  with  a  nice  balance  :  pom* 
this  water  into  a  cup,  and  add  fait  to  it  ;  refund  of 
the  clear  liquor  what  will  again  fill  the  phi  .1  j  an  in- 
creafe  of  weight  will  be  found  under  the  fame  dimen- 
lious,froma  repletion,  ashasbcen  faid,  of  the  vacuities 
of  the  frclh  w.iicr  with  faline  particles. 
Vol.  IX. 


And  as  fluids  have  vacuities,  or  are  not  perfeftly 
denfe  ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  are  compounded 
of  fmall  fpheres  of  different  diameters,  whofe  inter- 
faces may  be  fucceffively  filled  with  apt  materials  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  the  fmaller  thefe  interfaces  are,  the 
greater  will  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  always  be. 

For  inflance,  fuppofe  a  barrel  be  filled  with  bullets 
in  the  mod  compad  manner,  a  great  many  fmall  (hot 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  the  interfaces  of  thofc 
balls,  the  vaeuitics  of  thefhot  may  then  be  replenilhed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fea-fand  ;  the  interdices  of 
the  grains  of  the  fand  may  again  be  filled  with  water  j 
and  thus  may  the  weight  of  the  barrel  be  greatly         ^ 
augmented,  without  increaling  the  general  bulk. —  its  nature 
Now  this,  being  true  with  regard  to  folids,  is  appli-  and  pro- 
cable  alfo  to  fluids.     For  inflance,  river-water  will  pertles. 
dilfolvc  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  ;  after  which  it  will 
receive  a  certain  quantity  of  fugar  ;  and  after  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  alum,  and  perhaps  other  diirolublc 
bodies,  and  not  increafe  its  firfl  dimenfions. 

The  more  perfeft  a  fluid  is,  the  more  eafily  will  it 
yield  to  allimpreflions,  and  the  more  eafily  will  the 
parts  unite  and  coalefce  when  feparated.  A  perfedt 
fluid  is  that  whofe  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the 
kajl  force  imaginable  :  an  imperfed:  one  is  tliat  whofe 
parts  yield  to  a  fmn//  force,  not  the  /ea/l.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  nature  there  is  no  perfeft  fluid,  the  cle- 
ment of  fire  perhaps  excepted  ;  iince  we  fee  that  the 
mutual  attraftion  of  the  parts  of  all  the  fluids,  fubjedt 
to  our  experiments,  renders  them  cohclive  in  fome  de- 
gree ;  and  the  more  they  cling  together,  the  lels  per- 
fed  their  fltiidity  is.  If,  for  inflance,  a  glafs  be  filled 
with  water  above  the  brim,  it  will  vilibly  rife  to  a 
convex  furface,  which,  was  it  a  perfed  fluid  free  from 
either  tenacity  or  cohefion,  would  be  impolfible. 

Mercury,  the  moll  perfcel  fluid  we  know,  is  not 
exempt  from  this  attraftion  ;  for  ihould  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  glafs,  having  a  gentle  riling  toward  the  mid- 
dle, be  covered  thin  wilhquicklilver,  a  little  motion  of 
the  machine  will  canfc  the  fluid  foon  to  feparaie  from 
the  middle,  and  lie  round  it  like  a  ring,  having  edges 
ol  a  confiderable  tliirkncfs. 

But  if  a  like  quantity  thereof  be  poiu'cd  into  a  gol- 
den cup,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  higher  con- 
fiderably  on  the  fides  than  in  the  middle.  AVhich  may 
proceed  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  gold's  being  of 
great  denfity,  and  therefore  capable  of  exerting  there- 
on a  greater  degree  of  attraction  than  other  metals. 
Probably  too  it  may  happen  from  its  having  pores  of 
A  an 
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TrilTure  of  an  aptcr  difpofiiion  and  magnitiidr  to  receive  the  mi- 
1  liiiJs.    nute  mercurial  particles,  than  ihofc  ol"  iron  and  (oine 

' ^ —  other  metals  ;  and  therefore  the  attradioii  of  coliclion 

in  this  experiment  may  obtain  alio  :  and  every  one 
knows  how  ealily  iheic  l\\o  b  dies  incorporate,  and 
make  a  perfeft  atnalgama.  But  the  redbn  commonly 
given  for  the  two  phenomena  is,  that  iiiercnry,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  attracts  itfelf  more  than  ic  docs  glals  ;  and, 
in  the  laft  cafe,  merctu-y  attrafts  gold  more  than  it 
docsitfelt'. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  held  all  mattei  to  be  originally 
liomogcneous;  and  iliat  from  i!ic  different  moditica- 
tionsand  texture  of  it  alone,  all  bodii"-  receive  their 
various  Itruclurc,  eompofition,  and  form.  In  his  defi- 
nition of  a  fluid,  he  fecms  to  imply,  that  he  thought 
rtiiids  to  be  eompofcd  of  primary  Iblids  ;  and,  in  the 
bcginninji;  of  his  Pi mcipia,  he  Ijpcalcs  offand  and  pow- 
ders as  of  imperfcft  rtuids. 

Borelli  has  demonftratcd,  that  the  conftitucnt  parts 

of  fluids  are  not  fluid,  but  confiftcnt  bodies ;  and  that 

the  elements  of  all  bodies  arc  perfectly  tirm  and  hard. 

Florentine  The  incomprcllibility  of  water,  proved  by  the  Flo- 

cxiieri-        rcntine  experiment,  is  a  fufficicnt  evidence  alfo,  that 

mew.  each  primary  particle  or  fpherulc  thereof  is  a  perfeft 

and  impenetrable  folid.     Mr  Locke  too,  in  his  Ejfay 

on  Huiuar.  Undcrjiandiiig,  admits  this  to  be  fo. 

This  famous  experiment  was  tiril  attempted  by  the 
great  lord  Verulani,  who  inclofed  a  quantity  of  water 
in  lead,  and  found  that  it  inclined  rather  to  make  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  metal,  than  be  reduced 
into  Icfs  compafs  by  any  force  that  could  be  applied. 
The  academics  of  Florence  made  this  experiment  af- 
terwards more  accurately  with  a  globe  of  filver,  as 
being  a  metal  Icfs  yielding  and  dudile  than  gold. 
This  being  filled  with  water,  and  well  clofed,  they 
found,  by  hammering  gently  thereon,  that  the  Ipheri- 
city  of  the  globe  was  altered  to  a  lefs  capacious  fi- 
gure (as  might  geometrically  be  proved)  ;  but  a  part 
of  the  water  always  like  dew  came  through  its  fides 
before  ihiscould  be  obtained.  This  has  been  at  tempted 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fo  many  competent  judges, 
on  gold  and  feveral  other  metals  fmce,  with  equal  fuc- 
ccfs,  that  we  do  not  hold  any  fluid  in  its  natural  Itate, 

except  the  air.  to  be  either  comprefliblc  or  elallic 

In  fomt  experiments  by  Mr  Canton,  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  water  is  more  or  Icfs  comprclled  accord- 
ing to  the  ditf'crent  conflitution  of  the  aimofphere  ; 
whence  it  hath  been  concluded  that  the  Florentine 
experiment  was  erroneous  :  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
water  can  be  comprclfed  by  any  artificial  force,  be- 
caufe  nature  hath  a  method  of  comprelling  it  ;  any 
more  than  that  folid  metal  can  be  comprcired  artifi- 
cially, though  we  know  that  very  llight  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  will  expand  or  contraft  its  dimcnfions. 
See  Water. 

Sf.ct.  II.     Of  thi  Cravitj  and  Prejfure  »f  Fluids. 

UBiJsprtfs      ■'^i-i-  bodies,  both  fluid  and  folid,  prefs  downwards 
as  mnch       by  the  force  of  gravity  :  but  fluids  have  this  wonder- 
upward  as   ful  property,  that  their  prclTure  upwards  and  (idewifc 
duwnward-  js  equal  to  their  prefliirc  downwards  ;  and  this  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  height,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  quantity  :  for,  as  each  par- 
ticle is  (inite  free  to  move,  it  will  move  towards  that 


part  or  fide  in  which  the  prefllire  islcaft.     And  hence,  PrclTure  of 
no  particle  or  quantity  of  a  fluid  can  be  at  red  till  it  is     Fluids. 
every  way  equally  prclicd.  *       ^ 

•  To  fliow  by  experiment  that  fluids  prcfs  upward  as  p^^^ 
well  as  downward,  let  A  B  be  a  long  upright  tube  ccxixix. 
filled  with  water  near  to  its  top  ;  and  CD  a  fmall  tube  fig.  i, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  ininurfcd  into  the  water  in  ihe 
large  one  :  if  the  immcrlion  be  quick,  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  in  the  fmall  tube  to  the  fame  height 
that  it  (lands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  furfaces 
of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  fame  level :  which 
Ihows  that  the  water  is  prilled  upward  into  the  fniall 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one  j  other- 
wife  it  could  never  rife  therein,  contraj-y  to  its  natural 
gravity,  unlefs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  fo 
fmall,  that  the  attraction  of  the  tube  would  raife  the 
water  ;  which  will  never  happen,  if  the  tube  be  as 
wide  as  that  in  a  common  barometer.  And,  as  the 
water  rifes  no  higher  in  the  fmall  tube  than  till  its 
furfacc  be  on  a  level  with  the  furfaceof  the  water  in 
the  great  one,  this  lliows  tliat  the  prelilirc  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  great  tube, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height  therein  : 
for  there  is  much  more  water  in  the  great  tube  all 
around  the  fmall  one,  than  what  is  railed  to  the  fame 
height  in  the  fmall  one  as  it  Hands  in  the  great. 

Take  out  the  fmall  tube,  and  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it  ;  then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  Stop  its  upper 
end  with  the  cork  C,.and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  be- 
low the  cork  :  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  v,  ill  fee 
the  water  rife  up  in  it  to  the  height  E.  Which  lliows 
that  the  air  is  a  body,  otherwife  it  could  not  hinder 
the  water  from  riling  up  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
did  before,  namely,  to  A  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  drove 
the  air  out  at  the  top  ;  but  now  the  air  is  confined 
by  the  cork  C  :  And  it  alfo  fliows  that  the  air  is  a 
eompreUible  body  ;  for  if  it  were  not  fo,  a  drop  of 
water  could  not  enter  into  the  tube. 

The  prefflire  of  fluids  being  equal  in  all  diredions, 
it  follows,  that  the  (ides  of  a  vcfFc!  are  as  much  prell'ed 
by  a  fluid  m  it,  all  around  in  any  given  ring  of  points, 
as  the  fluid  below  that  ring  is  preiled  by  the  weight 
of  all  that  Hands  above  it.  Hence  the  prelfurc  upon 
every  point  in  the  (iJes,  immediately  above  the  bottom, 
is  equal  to  the  prclTure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 
— To  ihow  this  by  experiment,  let  a  hole  be  made  at  e  pig.  ,. 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube  AB  clofe  by  the  bottom,  and 
another  hole  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  bottom  at  C  ; 
then  pour  your  water  into  the  tube,  keeping  it  full  as 
long  as  yon  choofe  the  holes  (hould  run,  and  have  two 
bafons  ready  to  receive  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  two  holes,  until  you  think  there  is  enough  in 
each  bafon  ;  and  you  will  find  by  meafuring  the  quan- 
tities, that  they  are  equal.  Which  Ihows  that  the  w-a- 
tcr  runs  with  equal  fpeed  through  lx>th  holes  ;  which 
it  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  equally 
preffed  through  them  both.  For,  if  a  hole  of  the 
fame  (ize  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  as  aboury", 
and  if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  you 
will  find  that  the  quantity  run  through  the  hole  at  / 
is  much  lefs  than  what  has  rim  in  the  fame  time 
through  cither  of  the  holes  C  or  e. 

In  the  fame  figure,  let  tlie  tube  be  recurved  from 
the  bo:toni  at  C  into  the  Ihape  DE,  and  the  hole  at 
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of  C  be  flopt  with  a  cork.  Then  pour  water  into  the 
tube  to  aay  height,  as  Ag,  and  will  liioiit  up  in  a 
jet  KKG,  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  AB, 
by  continuing  to  pour  in  as  nnich  there  as  runs  through 
the  hole  ii  ;  which  will  be  the  cale  whillt  the  lurlacc 
A^  keeps  at  the  lame  height.  And  it"  a  little  ball  of 
cork  G  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  fup- 
ported  thereby))  ii\A  dance  upon  it.  Tiie  reafon  why 
the  jet  riles  not  quite  fo  high  as  the  im-face  of  the 
water  Ag,  is  owing  to  the  reliflanoc  it  meets  with  in 
the  open  air  :  for  if  a  tube,  either  great  or  fmall,  was 
fcrewed  upon  the  pipe  at  E,  the  water  would  rife  in 
it  until  the  I'urfaces  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  were 
on  the  fame  level  ;  as  will  be  fliown  by  the  next  expe- 
riment. 

Any  quantity  of  a  fluid,  how  fmall  focver,  may  be 
made  to  balance  and  fupport  aay  quantity,  how  great 
locvcr.  This  is  defervedly  termed  the-  hydrojiatkal 
paradox  ;  wliich  we  Ihall  hrlllhow  by  an  experiment, 
and  then  account  tor  it  upon  the  principle  abovemen- 
tioned,  namely,  tha.t  the /in-jfun;  offiii'uhisdtrcHlyai 
thiir  perpendicular  height,  •mithoiit  any  regard  to  their 
quantity. 

Let  a  fmall  glafs  tube  DCG,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  bended  at  B,  be  joined  to  the  end  of  a  great  one 
Al  at  cd,  where  the  great  one  is  alio  open ;  fo  that 
thcfc,  tubes  in  their  openings  may  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  Then  pour  water  through  a  fmall 
necked  funnel  into  the  fmall  tube  at  H  ;  this  water 
will  run  througli  the  joining  of  the  tubes  at  cd,  and 
rife  up  into  the  great  tube  ;  and  it  you  continue  pour- 
ing until  the  furface  ot  the  water  comes  to  any  part,  as 
A,  in  the  great  tube,  and  then  leave  off,  you  will  fee 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  will  be 
juil  as  liigh  at  D  ;  fo  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  water  will  be  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  however 
fmall  the  one  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  This 
fllows,  that  tiie  fmall  column  DCG  balances  and  fup- 
ports  the  great  column  Acd ;  which  it  could  not  do 
if  their  prelfurcs  were  not  equal  againil  one  another  in 
t]ie  recurved  bottom  at  B. — If  the  fmall  tube  be 
made  longer,  and  inclined  in  the  iituatiou  GEb",  the 
furface  of  ilie  water  in  it  will  Hand  at  F,  on  the  fame 
level  with  the  furface  A  in  the  great  tube-  that  is, 
the  water  will  !;ave  the  fame  perpendicular  height  in 
both  tubes,  akhougii  the  colunni  in  the  fmall  tube  is 
longer  than  that  in  the  great  one  ;  the  foriner  being 
oblique,  and  t!ie  latter  perpendicular. 

Since  then  the  prell'urc  of  fluids  is  direftly  as  their 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  it  appears,  thai  whatever  the  figure  or  lize 
of  vclfels  be,  if  they  are  ot  equal  heights,  and  if  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  prelllncs  of  equal 
heights  of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
vclfels ;  even  though  tlie  one  fliould  hold  a  thoufand 
or  ten  thoufand  times  as  mucli  water  as  would  till  the 
ot'icr.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydrollatical  pa- 
radox by  an  cxperimciu,  let  two  velfcls  be  prepared 
of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  fuch  as 
A  B  tig.  y.  and  A  B  in  fig.  6.  Let  each  veifel  be  open 
at  botli  ends,  and  their  bottoms  Vid,  Dd  be  of  ei|ual 
widths.  Let  a  brafs  bottom  CC,  be  exactly  fitted  to 
each  veifel,  not  to  go  into  it,  but  lor  it  to  Hand  upon  ; 
and  let  a  piece  o(  wet  leather  be  put  between  eacli 
veifel  and  its  brafs  boitoiai,  tor  the  fake  of  dofeuefs. 


Join  each  bottom  to  its  veifel  by  a  hinge  D,  fo  thatPr^lTurc  ot" 
it  may  lie  open  like  the  lid  of  a  box;  and  let  each  t'luidi. 
bottont  be  kept  up  to  its  veifel  by  equal  weights  E  and  — ^/— ' 
E,  hung  to  lines  which  go  over  the  pulleys  V  and  V 
(whole  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  fijes  of  the  velfels  at 
/"),  and  the  lines  tied  to  hooks  at  d  and  d,  fixed  in  brafs 
bottoms  oppollte  to  the  hinges  D  and  U.  Things 
being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold  the  veifel  A  B 
(fig.  6.)  upright  in  your  hands  over  a  bafon  on  a 
table,  and  caufc  water  to  be  poured  into  the  veflel 
tlowly,  till  the  prelfure  of  the  water  bears  down  its 
bottom  at  the  lide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E  ;  and 
then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out  at  d.  Mark  the 
height  at  which  the  furface  H  of  the  water  fl-od  in 
the  veifel,  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d  ,- 
and  then,  holding  up  the  other  veifel  AB  (fig.  j.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at 
H  :  and  you  will  fee,  that  when  the  water  riles  to  A 
in  this  velicl,  juft  as  high  as  it  did  in  the  former,  its 
bottom  will  alio  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of 
the  water. 

The  natural  reafon  of  this  furprifmg  phenomenon 
is,  that  lince  all  parts  of  a  fluid  at  equal  depths  be- 
low the  furface  are  equally  prclfed  in  all  manner  of 
di-redions,  the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed 
part  B/  (fig.  5.)  will  be  prelied  as  mucii  upward  a- 
gainlf  its  lower  furface  wiihin  the  veifel,  by  the  adion 
of  the  column  Ag,  as  it  would  be  by  a  column  of 
the  fame  height,  and  of  any  diameter  whatever  ;  (as 
was  evident  by  tlie  experiment  with  the  tube,  fig,  4.) 
and  therefore,  lince  aCT:ion  and  readion  are  equal  and 
contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  immediately  below 
the  furface  B/ will  be  prclfed  as  much  downward  by 
it,  as  if  it  was  immediately  touched  and  prclfed  by  a 
column  of  the  height^  A,  and  of  the  diameter  B/: 
and  therefore  the  water  in  the  cavily  BD  dj  will  be 
prclfed  as  much  downward  upon  its  bottom  CC,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  veU'el  (fig.  6.)  is  prelTtd  by  all 
the  water  above  it. 

Toilhillrate  this  a  little  farther,  let  a  hole  be  made  p|„ 
at/in  the  fixed  top  Bf,  and  let  a  tube  G  be  put  into 
it;   then,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A,  it  will 
(after  filling  the  cavity  B  d)  rife  up  into  the  tube  G, 
until  it  comes  to  a  level  with   that  in  the    tube  A  ; 
which  is  manifeftly  owing  to  the  prelfure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  A,  upon  that  in  the  cavity  of  the   veifel 
below  it.     Confequeutly,  that  part  of  the  top  By",  in 
wh><i  the  hole  is  now  made,  would,   ifcorkedup,    be 
pi-ell'cd  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  weiglit  of 
all  the  water  which  is  fupponcd  in  the  tube  G  :  and  the 
fame  thing  would  lioldatt,',  if  a  hole  were  made  there. 
And  fo,  if  the  whole  cover  or  top  B/"were  full  of  holes, 
and  had  tubes  as  high  as  the  middle  one  A  g  put  into 
them,  the  water  in  each  tube   would  rife  to  the  fame 
height  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  A,  by  pouring   more 
into  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency   that  it  fullains  by 
iiqiplying  the  others,  uuiil  they  are  all  full  ;   and  then 
tiie  water  in   the  tube  A  would  fupport  equal  heights 
of  water  in  all  the  rell  of  the  tubes.     Or,  if  all  the 
tubes  except  A,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken  away, 
and  a  large  tube  equal  in  diameter  to  the   whole  top 
B/  v/crc    placed  upon  it  and  cemented    to  it,    and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  tl>at  was  left 
iu  eiihcrof  the  holes,  it  would  afcend  through  all  the 
rell  of  the  holes,  until  it  filled  the  large  tube  to  the 
A  2  fame 
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fame  liiight  that  it  ftaniis  in  tlic  Ciiiall  one,  after  a  fuf- 
♦iciciit  quantity  had  been  pourcl  into  it :  which  (hows, 
that  the  top  B  f  was  prelicd  upward  by  the  water 
under  it,  and  before  any  hole  was  made  in  it,  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  wherewith  it  is  now  prelfed  down- 
ward by  the  weight  of  all  the  water  above  it  in  the  great 
tube.  And  therefore,  tlie  rcattion  of  the  ti.xcd  top 
B  /muil  be  as  great,  in  prelling  the  water  down- 
ward upon  the  bottom  CC,  as  the  whole  prclhirc  of 
the  water  in  the  great  tube  would  have  been,  if  the 
top  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  water  in  that  tube 
left  to  prefs  direiitly  upon  the  water  in  the  cavity 
BD  df. 

Perhaps  the  bell  machine  in  the  world  for  demon- 
firating  the  upward  prclTure  of  fluids,  is  the  hydro- 
ftatic  bellows,  which  confifts  of  two  thick  oval  boards 
AB,  EK,  eacli  about  16  inches  broad,  and  i8  inches 
long  :  the  lides  are  of  leather,  joined  very  clofe 
to  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  nails.  CD  is  a  pipe 
fcrc wed  into  a  piece  nfbrafson  the  top-board  at  C. 
Let  fome  water  be  poured  into  the  pipe  at  D,  which 
will  rim  into  the  bellows,  and  feparate  the  boards  a 
little.  Then  lay  three  weights,  each  weighing  100 
pounds,  upon  the  upper  board  ;  and  pour  more  water 
into  the  pipe,  which  will  run  into  the  bellows,  and 
raifc  up  the  board  with  all  the  weights  upon  it  ;  and 
if  the  pipe  be  kept  full  until  the  weights  are  taifed  as 
hioh  as  the  leather  whicli  covers  the  bellows  will  al- 
low thtni,  the  water  will  remain  in  the  pipe,  and  fup- 
port  all  tlie  weights,  even  though  it  lliould  weigh  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  300  pounds  : 
nor  will  all  their  force  be  able  to  caufe  them  to  de- 
fcend  and  force  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  confi- 
dcring  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the  refult  of  the 
prcffure  of  tluiJs  of  equal  heights  without  any  regard 
10  their  quantity.  For  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  up- 
per board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rife  in  the  tube  to  the  time  height  that  it  docs  in  the 
pipe  ;  and  would  rife  as  high  ^by  fupplying  the  pipe) 
in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes. 
Now,  fuppofc  only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  board,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of 
the  pipe,  and  that  the  pipe  holds  jr.ft  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  ;  if  a  ptrfon  claps  his  finger  upon 
the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  tilled  with  water,  he  will  find 
Lis  finger  to  be  prell'ed  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  And  as  the  fame  prelTure  is  equal 
upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part,  whofe 
area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  will  be  preiPcd 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  :  the  fum  of  all  which  prelTures  againfl  the  un- 
der lid  c  of  an  oval  board  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long,  will  amount  to  3001b.  ;  and  therefore  fo  much 
weight  will  be  raifed  up  and  fupported  by  a  quarter  of 
a  pouiirl  of  water  in  the  pipe. 

Hcuct,  if  a  man  Hands  npon  the  upper  board,  and 
blows  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will  raife 
himfclf  upward  upon  the  board  :  and  the  fmaller  the 
bore  of  the  pipe  is,  the  eafier  he  will  be  able  to  raife 
himfclf.  And  then,  by  clapping  his  finger  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as  he 
plcafcs  ;  provided  the  bellows  be  air-tight,  fo  as  not 
to  lofc  what  is  blown  into  it. 

Upon  this  prijiciple  of  the  upward  prclTurc  of  fluids, 


water. 
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a  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  10  fwim  in  water,  by  im-  Prcffure  of 
merling  it  to  a  proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  water  riuid*. 
from  getting  above  it.  Let  CD  be  a  glafs  tube,  open  g  ' 
at  both  ends  ;  and  EKG  a  fiat  piece  of  lead,  exactly  How  lead 
fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  not  to  go  within  may  be 
it,  but  for  it  to  Hand  upon ;  with  a  wet  leatiier  be-  niailc  t» 
tween  the  lead  and  the  tube,  to  make  clofe  work.  Let  f*""  "> 
this  leaden  Ixjttom  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  held 
clofe  to  the  tube  by  pulling  the  packthread  IHL  up- 
ward at  L  with  one  hand,  wliillt  the  tube  is  held  in 
the  other  by  the  upper  end  C.  In  this  fjtuation,  let 
the  tube  be  inimerfed  in  water  in  the  glafs  vcflel  .AB, 
to  the  depth  of  fix  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  K  ;  and  then,  the  leaden  bottom  EKG  will  be 
plunged  to  the  depth  of  Ibmcwhat  more  than  eleven 
times  its  own  thickncfs  :  holding  the  tube  at  that 
depth,  you  may  let  go  the  thread  at  L  ;  and  the  lead 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will  be  kept  to  it  by 
the  upward  prcllbre  of  the  water  below  it  occalioned 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K  above  the  level  of  the 
lead.  For  as  lead  is  1 1 .  ?  ?  times  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  immerfed  to  a  depth 
fomewhat  more  than  ii.;!5  times  its  thicknefs,  and  no 
water  getting  into  the  tube  between  it  and  the  lead,  the 
column  of  water  Ea.^tG  below  the  lead  is  prelfed  up- 
ward againft  it  by  the  water  KDEGL  all  around  the 
tube  ;  which  water  being  a  little  more  than  i  1.33  times 
as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  is  fufficient  to  balance  and 
fupport  the  lead  at  the  depth  KE.  If  a  little  water 
be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead,  it  will  iucrcafe 
the  weight  upon  tlic  column  ot  water  under  the  lead, 
and  caufe  thi-  lead  to  fall  from  the  tube  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs  vell'tl,  where  it  will  lie  in  the  lituation  b  d. 
Or,  if  the  tube  be  raifed  a  little  in  the  water,  the  lead 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  which  will  then  be  too 
great  for  the  preflure  of  the  water  around  the  tube  up- 
on the  column  of  water  below  it.  But  the  following 
method  of  making  an  extremely  heavy  body  float  upon 
water  is  more  elegant.  Take  a  long  glafs  tube,  open 
at  both  ends;  flopping  the  lower  end  with  a  finger, 
pour  in  fome  quicklilver  at  the  other  end,  fo  as  to  take 
up  about  half  an  inch  in  the  tube  below.  Immerfe 
this  tube,  with  the  finger  llill  at  the  bottom,  in  a  deep 
ghfs  vellel  filled  with  water  ;  and  when  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  tube  isabout  (even  inches  below  the  furface,  take 
away  the  finger  from  it,  and  then  you  will  fee  the 
quicklilver  not  link  into  the  vellel,  but  remain  fufpend- 
cd  upon  the  tube,  and  floating,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs 
it,  npon  the  water  in  the  glafs-vcllel.  „ 

In  the  fame  manner  as  an  heavy  body  was  made  to  How  light 
fwim  on  water,  by  taking  away  the  upward  prelfurc;  wood  may 
fo  may  a  light  body,  like  wood,  be  made  to  remain  be  made  to 
funk  at  the  bottom,  by  depriving  it  of  all  prelfurc  ''^  ^'  ''"^. 
from  below  :  for  if  two  equal  pieces  ofwood  be  planed,    "'  "'"  " 
furface  to  furface,  fo  that  no  water  can  get  between 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  fc  i/j  be  cemented  to  the 
infide   of  the  vcfTel's  bottom  ;  then   the  other  being 
placed  upon  this,  and,  while  the  vefi'el  is  filling,  being 
kept  down  l)y  a  flick  ;  when  the  flick  is  removed  and 
the  veflel  full,  the  upper  piece  of  wood  will  not  rife 
from  the  lower  one,  but  continue  funk  under  water, 
though  it  is  actually  much  lighter  than  water  ;  for  as 
there  is  no  rcfiflance  to  its  under  furface  to  drive  it  up- 
ward, while  its  upper  furface  is  (Irongly  prelfed  down, 
it  mull  nccclTarily  remain  at  the  bottom. 
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Sec.  HI.    Oj  tke  Specific  CravUy  of  Bodies. 


When  «n  unfpongyorfolid  body  finks  in  a  veflelof 
water,  it  removes  a  body  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
biillc,  Oiit  of  the  place  to  which  it  dcfcends.  If,  for 
inllaiice,  a  copper  ball  is  let  drop  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
wc  well  know,  that  if  it  links,  it  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  a  globe  ot  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  fize  took  up 
before. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  watery  globe  removed  by 
the  ball  were  frozen  into  a  folid  fubftance,  and  weigh- 
ed in  a  Ccale  againit  the  copper  ball  :  now  the  copper 
ball  being  more  in  weight  than  the  globe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  fink  its  own  fcale,  and  drive  up  the 
oppofite,  as  all  heavier  bodies  do  whcnweigliedai<ainll 
lighter  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  lighter 
than  the  water  glolie,  the  ball  will  rife.  Again,  then 
let  us  fuppofc  the  copper  ball  going  to  be  immerfcd  in 
water  ;  aint'that,  ia  order  to  defccnd,  it  niull  difplace 
a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  bulk.  If  the  copper 
ball  be  heavier  than  the  globe,  its  preilure  will  over- 
come the  other's  relillance,  and  it  will  fmk  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  if  the  watery  globe  be  heavier,  its  prclTure 
upwards  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ball  down- 
ward, and  the  ball  will  rife  or  fwim.  In  a  word,  in 
proportion  as  the  ball  is  heavier  than  tlie  limilar  bulk 
of  water,  it  will  defcend  with  greater  force  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  ligJucr,  it  will  be  raifed  more  to  the  fur- 
face. 

From  all  this  wc  may  deduce  one  general  rule, 
wliich  will  meafure  the  force  with  which  any  folid 
body  tends  to  I'wim  or  link  in  water  ;  namely.  Every 
body  immerfed  in  water,  lo/es  jii/t  as  vtuch  of  its  weight 
OS  equal i  the  weight  oj  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  if  the  body  be  two  ounces,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  be  one  ounce,  the  body  when  plunged, 
will  link  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water  witli  a 
weight  of  one  ounce.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  folid 
body  be  but  one  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  be  twoounccs  ;  the  folid,  when  plunged,  will 
remove  but  one  ounce,  that  is  half  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  bulk :  fo  that,  confcquently,  it  can- 
not defccnd  ;  for  to  do  that,  it  mull  remove  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  Again,  if  the  fo- 
lid be  two  ounces,  and  the  equal  bulk  of  water^two 
ounces,  the  folid,  wherever  it  is  plunged,  will  nei- 
ther rife  nor  link,  but  remain  ful'pcndcd  at  any  depth. 

Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  bodies  fwim  in 
water,  and  otiiers  (ink.  Bodies  of  large  bulk  and  little 
weight,  like  cork  or  feathers, muflnecefrarilyiwim,be- 
cauic  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  heavier  than  they  ;  bo- 
dies of  little  bulk  but  great  weight,  like  lead  or  gold, 
miift  link,becaufe  they  are  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  bulk  and  the  weight  of  any  body  con- 
lidcred  together,  is  called  \\.%fpeci fie  gravity  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  both  in  any  body  is  caiily  found  by  wa- 
ter. A  body  of  little  bulk  and  great  weight,  readily 
finksin  water,  and  it  is  fiiid  to  have  fpccific  gravity  ;  a 
body  of  great  bulk  and  little  weii;ht,  lofcsalmollallits 
weight  in  .•.  ater,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  have  but  little 
/pccific  gravity.  A  woolpack  has  aiihially  greater  real 
gravity,  or  weighs  more  in  air,  than  a  cannon  ball ;  but 
for  all  that,  a  cannon  ball  may  have  more  fpccific  gra- 
vity, and  weigh  more  than  the  woolpack,  in  water. 


Denfity  is  a  general  term  that  means  the  fame  thing  ;    Specific 
fpecipc gravity  is  only  a  relative  term,  iifed  whenfolids    Grivities. 
are  weighed  in  fluids,  or  fluids  in  riuids.  ' -^ ' 

As  every  folid  iiiiks  more  readily  in  water,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  fpccific  gravity  is  great,  or  as  it  con- 
tains greater  weight  under  a  greater  bulk,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  fame  body  may  very  often  have  dilfercnt 
fpecific  gravities,  and  that  it  will  fink  at  one  time  and 
fwim  at  another.  Thus  a  man,  when  he  happens  to 
fall  alive  into  the  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  his  body  is  then  greater  than  that 
of  water  :  but  if,  by  being  drowned,  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  for  fome  days,  his  body  fwells  by  putrefadion, 
which  difunites  its  parts  ;  thus  its  fpecific  gravity  be- 
comes lefs  than  that  of  water,  and  he  floats  upon  the 
furfacc. 

Several  more  important  ufes  are  the  refult  of  our  Hovrtodif- 
being  able  exaftly  to  determine  tlie  fpecific  gravities  cover  adul- 
of  bodies.  We  can,  by  weighing  metals  in  water,  ts"''""*"" 
difcovtr  their  adulterations  or  mixtures  with  greater  °"'^*- 
exacfnefs  than  by  any  other  means  whatlbever.  By 
this  means,  the  counterfeit  coin,  which  may  be  offer- 
ed us  as  gold,  will  be  very  eaiily  difUnguilhed,  and 
known  to  be  a  bafer  metal.  For  inftance,  if  we  are 
offered  a  bral's  counter  for  a  guinea,  and  we  fufpeft  it  ; 
(uppofe,  to  clear  our  fufpicions,  we  weigh  it  in  the. 
ufiial  manner  againfb  a  real  guinea  in  the  oppolltefcalc, 
and  it  is  of  the  exact  weight,  yet  ftill  we  fufpeft  it ; 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  To  melt  or  deflroy  the  figure 
ot  the  coin  would  be  inconvenient  and  improper  :  a 
much  better  and  more  accurate  method  remains.  We 
have  only  to  weigh  a  real  guinea  in  water,  and  we  fhall 
thus  find  that  it  lofes  but  a  nineteenth  part  of  its 
weight  in  the  balance:  We  then  weigh  the  brafs  coun- 
ter in  water,  and  we  attually  find  it  lofes  an  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  by  being  weighed  in  this  manner. 
This  at  once  demonifrates,  that  the  coin  is  made  of  a 
bafe  metal,  and  not  gold  ;  for  asgold  is  the  heavicfl  of 
all  metals,  it  will  lofc  lefs  of  its  weight  by  being  weigh- 
ed in  water  than  any  other. 

This  method  Archimedes  firft  made  ufe  of  to  dcted 
a  fraud  with  regard  to  the  crown  of  Hiero  king  of  Sy- 
racufc.  Hiero  had  employed  a  goldfmith  to  make  him 
a  crown,  and  fiirnilhed  him  with  a  certain  weight  of 
gold  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  crown  was  made,  the 
weight  was  the  fame  as  before,  but  flill  the  king  fuf- 
peded  that  there  was  an  adulteration  in  the  metal. 
Archimedes  was  applied  to  ;  who,  as  the  Hory  goes, 
was  for  fome  time  imable  to  deteft  the  impolition.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day  as  the  philofopher  was 
Itepping  into  a  bath,  that  he  took  notice  the  water 
rofe  in  the  bath  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body 
immerfed.  From  this  accident  he  received  a  hint ; 
wherewith  he  was  fo  traniported,  that  he  jumped  out 
of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  about  ti.e  llreets  of  Syra- 
cufe,  crying  in  a  wild  manner,  1  have  foundit  !  I  have 
found  it .' — In  confequence  of  this  ("peculation,  he  pro- 
cured a  ball  of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  exactly  of 
the  weight  ot'  the  crown,  confidering,  that  if  the  crown 
were  altogether  of  gold,  the  ball  ot  gold  would  be  of 
the  fame  bulk  as  the  crown,  and  when  immerfed  in 
water,  would  raife  the  water  jull  as  high  as  the  crown 
immerfed  ;  but  if  it  were  wholly  of  filver,  the  ball  of 
filver  being  immerfed,  would  raife  the  water  no  higher 
than  the  crown  immerfed;  and  if  the  crown  was  of 
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Specific  gold  and  filver  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  this  pro- 
Grivities.  portion  would  be  dilcovcrcd  by  the  liciglu  to  which 
"^  the  crown  would  raifc  tlic  water  liijjher  than  the  gold 
and  lower  than  the  lilver.  rtccordiagly,  let  AMLU 
be  a  veliel  tilled  with  water  to  the  luight  DC,  and  let 
the  nafs  oi  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  on 
bi  ing  immcrlcd  into  the  water,  raid-  the  I'urtace  olit  to 
t,  ind  the  mafs  of  lilver  raifc  it  to  G  j  then  if  the 
hciglitol  the  vclfcl  above  IJ  C  be  divided  into  equal 
pans,  and  D  K=:ii,  and  D  G:zi9,  it  is  plain  the 
bulks  of  gold  and  lilver  will  be  as  D  K  to  L"ti,  and 
the  Ipccitic  gravities  in  the  inveric  proportion  of  thefc 
quantities,  or  as  D  G  to  DK.  If  the  crown  be  iin- 
merfcd,  it  will  raife  the  furfacc  of  water  tp  K  ;  whence 
the  proportion  of  the  bulks  of  the  gold  and  fdvcr  in 
the  crowi;  may  be  determined.  For  lince  the  ditier- 
cnce  of  the  fpeciric  gravities  ol  the  gold  and  filvrr  is 
UC;  —  DF=FG=8,  if  the  bulk  of  the  crown  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  it  is  evident,  that  lince 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  debated  and  pure  gold 
crowns  will  be  as  the  bulks  inverfely,  that  is,  as  DF  to 
DK.wecan  callly  tind  the  point  H,  which  will  exprefs 
the  fpecific  gravity ofthc  tormer  ;  forDE:  DF  :  :  J)G  : 
DH.  This  point  H  alw  ays  divides  the  diifcrence  FG 
into  two  parts  GH,  HE,  which  have  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  parts  of  lilver  in  the  crown  to  the  parts  of 
gold  ;  for  as  the  point  E  alcends,  the  point  H  dcfccnds, 
and  w  htn  E  coincides  w  itli  G,  H  falls  upon  E,  and  the 
crown  becomes  wholly  lilver ;  on  the  contrary,  when  £ 
defcends  to  F,  and  H  afcends  toG,  the  crown  becomes 
wholly  gold  ;  therefore  FH  will  be  every  where  to  HG 
a?  the  parts  of  gold  to  tlie  parts  of  (ilvcr  in  the  crown. 
Confcquently,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  the  crown, 
when  immcrfed,  raifes  the  water  to  the  height  DE,  and 
His  three  divilions  below G,  it  lliows  that  three  ofthc 
eight  parts  of  the  crown  arc  lilver,  and  the  other  five 
parts  gold, as  H  is  five  ofthc  divifions  above  F.  Hence 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  crown  is  to  that  of  the  lilver 
as  5  to  5.  In  fome  fuch  method  as  this  Archimedes  de- 
duced his  propotltion,  vi/,.  that  tlie  ditferenccof  the  Ipc- 
citic gravities  of  the  compound  and  lighter  ingredient, 
i.e.  5  (fuppofing  thefpcciticgravityof  gold  to  lilver  as 
19  to  It,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  king's  crown 
to  be  16),  is  to  the  dift'erence  of  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  the  heavier  ingredient  and  the  compound,  i.  e.  5,  as 
the  bulk  of  gold  to  that  of  lilver  made  up  of :  fo  that  if 
the  whole  crown  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  the 
gold  would  conliflof  five,  and  the  lilver  of  three  ;  and 
the  magnitudes  j  and  %,  multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities 19  and  1 1  refpeclively,  will  give  the  numbers 95 
and  ;!  5,  cxprclling  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
gold  to  that  of  the  lilver. 

This  propotltion  of  Archimedes  may  bedenionAra- 
tcd  analytically  in  the  following  manner :  let  the 
magnitudes  of  the  gold  and  lilver  in  tlie  crown  be  A 
.ind  B,  and  their  fpecific  gravities  as  a  and  i  ;  then, 
lince  the  abfoUite  gravity  of  any  body  is  compounded 
of  its  magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  the  weiglit  of 
the  gold  is  a  A,  of  the  lilver  iB,  and  of  the  crown 
aA+!'B=c+.\xii,  fuppofing  c  to  be  the  fpccilic 
gravity  of  the  mixture.  Hence  aA — cA=iB — iS; 
and  confcquently  c — /> :  a — c  :  :   A   :   B,   as  before. 


Upn  this  dittirrcncc  in  the  weight  of  bodies  in  open  Specific 
air  and  water,  the  hydrollatic  balance  has  been  form-  Oravities. 
ed  i  which  ditters  veiy  little  from  a  comniou  balance,  jj^^ 
but  that  it  hath  an  hook  at  the  bottom  of  one  fcale,  xiie  hy- 
011. which  the  weight  we  want  to  try  may  be  hung  by  drolUtic 
an  hirfc-hair,  and  thus  lut'pended  in  water,  without  balauce. 
wetiing  the  fcale  from  whence  it  hangs.  Firll,  the 
wcij^lu  01  the  body  we  want  to  try  is  balanced  againft 
iIk-  parcel  or  weight  in  open  air  ;  then  the  body  is 
l'al;icnded  by  the  hook  and  horfe-hair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  in  water,  which  we  well  know  will  make  it 
lig.iler,  and  dcllroy  the  balance.  We  then  can  know 
how  iinich lighter  it  will  be,  by  the  quantity  of  the 
weights  we  take  from  the  I'calc  to  make  it  eqnipoife  ; 
and  of  coafcqiicnce  wc  thus  precifely  can  find  out  its 
fpeciric  gravity  compared  to  water  (a).  This  is  the 
moftexactand  infallible  method  of  knowing  the  gcim- 
inenefs  of  metals,  and  the  ditfcrent  mixtures  with 
which  they  may  be  adulterated,  and  it  will  anfwerfor 
all  fuch  bodies  ascan  be  weighed  in  water..  As  forthofc 
things  that  cannot  be  thus  weighed,  fuch  as  quick- 
filver,  finall  fparks  of  diamond,  and  fuch  like,  as  they 
cannot  be  fulpendcd  by  an  horfe-hair,  they  muflbc 
put  into  a  glafs  bucket, the  weightof  which  is  already 
known  :  this,  with  t  he  qui  ckfilver,  mull  be  balanced  by 
weights  in  the  oppolitc  fcale,  as  before,  then  imnier- 
fed,  and  tlie  quantity  of  weights  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppofilc  fcale  will  fliow  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  buc- 
ket and  the  quickfilver  together  ;  the  fpeciric  gravity 
of  the  bucket  is  already  known  ,  and  of  confequcncc 
the  fpeciric  gravity  of  the  quicklilver,  or  any  other  li- 
milar  fubflance,  will  be  what  remains. 

As  wc  can  thus  dilcover  the  fpeciric  gravity  of  dif- 
ferent folids  by  plunging  them  in  the  fame  Hiiid,  fo  wc 
can  difcover  the  fpeciric  gravity  of  diflerent  fluids,  by 
plunging  the  fame  folid  body  into  them  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fluid  is  light,  fo  much  will  it  diniinilh 
the  weight  of  the  body  weighed  in  it.  Thus  we  may 
know  that  fpirit  of  wine  has  Icfs  fpecific  gravity  than 
water,  becaufe  a  folid  that  w  ill  fwim  in  water  will  link 
in  fpirit  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  know,  that  fpirit  of 
nitre  has  greater  Ipcciric  gravity  than  water,  becaufe 
a  folid  that  will  link  in  water  will  fwim  upon  the  fpirit 
of  nitre.  Upon  this  principle  is  made  that  limple  in-  ,, 
llrumcnt  called  an  hydrometer,  which  fcrvcs  to  mcafure  Ttic  hydro- 
the  lightnefs  or  weightof  ditfcrent  rtuids.  For  that  meter, 
liquors  weigh  very  differently  from  each  other  is  found 
by  experience.  Suppofc  we  take  a  glafs-vslfel  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  fmall  opening  of  a  line  and  an  half  diame- 
ter. Let  the  lower  part  be  filled  up  to  the  divillon 
with  red-wine,  then  let  the  upper  part  be  rilled  with 
water.  As  the  red-wine  is  lighter  than  water,  we 
Ihall  fee  it  in  a  Ihort  time  riling  like  a  fmall  thread  up 
through  the  water,  and  dirfiiling  iifelfupon  the  fur- 
facc, till  at  length  wcflull  find  the  wine  and  watcrhave 
changed  their  places  ;  the  water  will  be  '!tt\\  in  the 
lower  half,  and  the  wine  in  the  upper  lialf,  of  the  vef-  , 
fel.  Or  take  a  fmall  boitlc  AB,  the  neck  of  which  „\'^'! 
muft  be  very  narrow,  the  moutli  not  more  than  \  of 
an  inch  wide;  and  have  a  glafs-vclFcl  CD,  whol^ 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  bottle  about  two  inches. 

With 


ate 
C  'XI,. 
fig.  z. 


(a)  This  is  the  common  hydroltatic  balance. 
Balasce,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 


The  reader  will  fee  an  improved  apparatus  at  Hydrojiatic 
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with    a  fmall  funnel  fill  the  bottle  quite  full  of  red- 

wine,  and  place  it  in  the  veflcl  CD,  which  is  to  be 

'  full  of  water.  The  wine  will  prefeiitly  come  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  rife  in  form  of  a  fmall  cohium  to  the 
furface  of  the  water ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  water, 
entering  the  bottle,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the  wine  ; 
for  water  being  fpecitically  heavier  than  wine,  miift 
hold  the  lowell  place,  while  the  other  naturally  rifes 
to  the  top.  A  liniilar  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  bot- 
tle be  filled  with  water,  and  the  velfel  with  wine  :  for 
the  bottle  being  placed  iu  the  vclfcl  in  an  inverted  po- 
fition,  the  water  will  dcfcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  the  wine  will  mount  into  the  bottle. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may  pour  four  different  li- 
quors of  diftcrent  weights,  into  any  glafs-ved'cl,  and 
they  Ihall  all  flaud  feparatc  and  unmixed  with  each 
other.  Thus,  if  we  take  mercury,  oil  of  tartar,  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  fpirit  ol  turpentine,  lliake  them  toge- 
■  therin  a  glafs,  and  then  let  them  fettle  a  few  minutes, 
each  fliall  Hand  in  its  proper  place,  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  oil  of  tartar  next,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then 
Ipirit  of  turpentine  above  all.  Thus  we  fee  liquors 
are  of  very  dilf'crent  denfitics  ;  and  this  diflcrence  it  is 
that  the  hydrometer  is  adapted  to  compare.  In  ge- 
neral, all  vinous  fpirits  are  lighter  than  water  ;  and 
the  lefs  they  contain  of  water,  the  lighter  they  are. 
The  hydrometer,  therefore,  will  inform  us  how  far 
they  are  genuine,  by  Ihowing  us  their  lightnefs  ;  for 
in  pure  fpirit  of  wine  it  links  lefs  than  in  that  vi'hicli 
is  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water. 
Fig.  3.  The  hydrometer  Ihould  be  made  of  copper:  for  ivo- 

ry imbibes  fpirituous  liquors,  and  thereby  alters  their 
gravity  ;  and  glafs  requires  an  attention  that  is  incom- 
patible with  expedition.  The  mofl  fnnple  hydrometer 
confifts  of  a  copper  ball  B  i,  to  whicli  is  loldered  a  brafs 
wire  AB,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
part  of  this  wire  being  filed  flat,  is  marked  proof,  at 
m,  fig.  4.  becaufe  it  finks  exaftly  to  that  mark  in 
proof  fpirits.  There  are  two  other  marks  at  A  and  B, 
fig.  5.  to  fliow  whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above 
or  below  proof,  according  as  the  hydrometer  links  to 
A,  or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight,  as  C  or  K, 
is  fcrewed  to  its  bottom  c.  There  are  other  weights 
to  ferew  on,  which  ihow  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dilfer- 
cnt  fluids,  quite  down  to  common  water. 

The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may  be 
marked  fo  as  to  reprefent  river-water  wlicn  it  finks  to 
RW,  fig.  4.  the  weight  w  hich  anfwcrs  to  that  water 
being  then  fcrewed  on  ;  and  when  put  into  fpring- 
water,  mineral-water,  fca-watcr,  and  water  of  falt- 
fprings,  it  will  gradually  rife  to  the  marks  SI',  MI, 
SE,  SA.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  put  into  Bri- 
flol  water,  rain-w'ater,  port-wine,  and  mountain-wine, 
it  will  fuccellivcly  link  to  the  marks  ir,  rn,  po,  tuo.  In- 
llrumentsof  this  kind  are  fometimes  called  ayeotueters. 
Tliere  is  another  fort  of  hydrometer  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  afccrtain  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  to  the 
greatelf  precifion  pollible,  and  which  confills  of  a 
large  hollow  ball  B,  fig.  j.  with  a  fmaller  ball  l>  fcrew- 
ed on  to  its  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  finall 
Ihot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  fpecilically  ligiucr 
than  water.  The  larger  ball  has  alio  a  Ihort  neck  at 
C,  into  which  is  fcrewed  the  graduated  brafs-wire  AC, 
which,  by  a  fmall  weight  at  A,  caufcs  the  body  of 
the  inflrumcnt  to  defccnd  in  the  fluid  with  part  of  the 
ftcm. 


When  this  iuflrument  is  fwimming  in  the  liquor  Specific 
contained  in  the  jar  ILMK,  the  part  of  the  fluid  dif-  Gravities. 
placed  by  it  will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  the  ■y—— 
inflrunient  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  infirument.  Now,  fiippofe  the  weight  of  the 
wliole  to  be  four  ihoufand  grains,  it  is  then  evident 
we  can  by  this  means  compare  the  different  diraeufions 
of  four  thoufmd  grains  of  feveral  forts  of  fluids.  For 
if  the  Weight  at  A  be  fuch  as  will  caufe  the  ball  to  link 
in  rain-water  till  its  furfaee  come  to  the  middle  point 
of  thcfbem  20;  and  after  that,  if  it  be  immerfcd  in 
common  fpring-watcr,  and  the  furtace  be  obfervcd  to 
fland  at  pne-tenth  of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point 
20  ;  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fame  weight  of  each  wa- 
ter differs  only  in  bulk  by  the  magnitude  of  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  the  Hem. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  ftem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  to 
weigh  a  hundred  grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch 
will  weigh  one  grain  :  and  as  the  item  is  of  brafs, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
fame  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a 
grain,  and  coufcqucntly  to  the  one-eighth  of  one  four- 
thoufaudth  part,  that  is,  one  thirty-two  ihoufandth 
par:  of  the  whole  bulk.  This  inflrumcnt  is  capable 
of  flill  greater  precifion,  by  making  the  ffem  or  neck 
confift  of  a  flat  thin  flip  of  brafs,  inflead  of  one  that  is 
cylindrical:  for  by  this  means  we  increafe  the  furfaee, 
which  is  the  mofl  rcqnilite  circumllance,  and  dimuiifli 
the  folidity,  which  necelfarily  renders  the  inflrument 
ilill  more  accurate. 

To  adapt  this  inflrument  to  all  purpofes,  there  fliould 
be  two  flems,  to  fcrew  on  and  off,  in  a  fmall  hole  at  a. 
One  ilem  Ihould  be  a  fmooth  thin  flip  of  brafs,  or  ra- 
ther fteel,  like  a  watch-fpring  fet  flraight,  fimilar 
to  what  we  have  jufl  now  mentioned  ;  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or  divilions  to  which 
it  will  fink  in  different  forts  of  water,  as  rain,  river, 
fpring,  fea,  and  falt-fpring  waters,  &.c. ;  and  on  the 
other  lide  you  may  mark  the  divilions  to  which  it  fmks 
in  various  lighter  fluids,  as  hot  Bath  water,  Erillol 
v/ater,  Luicomb  water,  Cheltenham  water,  port-wine, 
mountain,  madeira,  and  other  forts  of  wines.  But 
here  the  weight  at  A  on  the  top  muff  be  a  little  lefs 
than  before  when  it  was  ufed  for  heavier  waters. 

But  in  trying  the  llrength  of  the  fpirituous  liquors, 
a  common  cylindric  flem  will  do  befl,  becaufe  of  its 
flrengtii  and  flcadinefs  :  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived, that  when  immerfed  in  wliat  is  called  proof- 
Ipirit,  the  furfaee  of  the  fpirit  may  be  upon  the  middle 
point  20  ;  which  is  eafily  done  by  duly  adjaftiug  the 
fmall  weight  A  on  the  top,  and  making  the  Hem  of 
fuch  a  length,  that,  when  immerfed  in  water,  it  may 
jufl  cover  the  ball  and  rife  to  a  ;  but,  when  immerfed 
in  pure  fpirit,  •-  may  rile  to  the  top  A.  Then,  by  di- 
viding the  upper  and  lower  parts  a  20  and  A  20,  into 
ten  equal  parts  each,  when  the  inflrument  is  immerfed 
into  any  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor,  it  will  immediately 
fliow  how  much  it  is  above  or  below  proof. 

Proof-fpirit  confills  of  half  water  and  half  pure  fpi- 
rit, that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun  powder,  and 
fet  on  fire,  will  biu-n  all  away  ;  and  permits  the  pow- 
der to  take  fire  and  flalh,  as  in  open  air.  But  if 
the  fpirit  be  not  fo  Iiighly  recUlied,  there  will  remain 
fomc  water,  which  will  make  llie  po-vder  wet,  and  un- 
lit to  take  fire.  I'roof- fpirit  of  any  kind  weighs  Icveii 
pounds  twelve  ounces  per  gallon. 
*  The 
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proved hy- 
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Hydrome- 
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The  common  method  of  fliaking  ihc  fpiriti  in  a 
pliial,  and  railing  a  head  ol' babbles,  tojudgc  by  their 
manner  of  riling  or  breaking  whether  tlie  fpirit  be 
proof,  or  near  it,  is  very  fallacious.  There  is  no  way 
lb  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  lb  ealy  and  expedi- 
tious, as  this  by  the  hydrometer. 

A  variety  of  dittcrcnt  conllrudions  of  the  hydrome- 
ter have  recently  been  made  with  a  particular  vitW 
o(  improving  the  inflrumcnt,  fo  as  to  afccrtaui  the 
Arena,th$  ol  fpirits,  and  worts  in  brewing,  in  the 
mull  cafy  and  accurate  manner.  As  it  would  be  unne- 
cclTary  to  dcfcribc  all  of  them  here,  we  Ihall  conclude 
this  fcdion  with  defcripiionsof  thofc  only  which  have 
been  moll  approved  and  arc  now  in  general  life.  J  he 
CuAoms  have  lor  a  long  time  adopted  an  liydroractcr  of 
an  old  conllruction,  by  the  late  Mr  Clarke.  It  dilfers 
verylittlefromthconeabovc  dtfcribcd  (fig.  3.  4.)  ;  and 
has  belonging  to  it  a  great  variety  of  weights,  which 
are  occalionally  fecurcd  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  flcm: 
This  renders  theinllrumenttroublcl'jnic  and  complica- 
ted in  its  ufc,  and  where  difpatch  in  bulincfs  and  ac- 
curacy arc  wanted,  not  fo  commodious  as  fucb  an  in- 
flrumcnt Ihoiild  be. 

An  hydrometer  upon  a  very  fnnple  conftrui^ion, 
eafy  in  its  application,  and  Aitticiently  accurate  for  the 
common  purpofcs  it  is  wanted  to  anfwcr,  by  diftillers 
and  others  concerned  in  the  fale  and  llatc  of  fpirits, 
is  made  by  Mr  VVm.  Jones  mathematical  inllrument 
maker  in  Holborn.  It  rcquiresonly /Ar^c  ■u/^/j/'/j;  to 
difcover  the  flrcngths  of  fpirits  from  alcohol  down 
to  water.  This  hydrometer,  like  others,  is  adjuft- 
ed  to  a  temperate  Hate  of  the  air,  or  600  of  the 
thermometer  with  Fahrenhrit's  fcalc  ;  but  as  an  altera- 
tion of  this  temperature  very  materially  affeds  the 
gravity  of  fpirits,  cauling  them  by  the  inllrument  to 
appear  ftrongcr  when  the  weather  is  hotter,  and  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  found  indifpcnfably  neceflary 
to  place  a  thermometer  in  the  fpirits  previous  to  the 
immeriing  of  the  inftrunient,  and  make  a  juft  allow- 
ance for  the  feveral  degrees  that  the  mercury  may  be 
above  or  below  the  temperature  abovemcntioned. 
This  has  been  ufually,  though  inaccurately,  eftimated 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  allowance  for  every  three  de- 
grees of  the  thermometer  above  or  below  60"  ;  viz. 
lor  every  three  degrees  warmer,  reckoning  the  fpirit 
onegallon  in  the  loowcaker  than  whatis  Ihown  by  the 
hydrometer  ;  and  for  every  three  degrees  colder  tiian 
60",  allowing  one  gallon  hi  the  100  llrongcr.  In  this 
hydrometer,  the  thermon-cler  is  united  with  the  inllru- 
ment ;  and  from  experiment  its  divilions  are  adjulted 
10  the  ditfercnt  c'egrces  above  or  below  the  temperate 
flatc.  The  conccitration  is  alfo  conlidcred  in  this 
inllrument,  which  is  the  mutual  penetration  of  fpirit 
and  w  ater  when  mixed  together  ;  ^  Jiich  in  flrong 
fpirits  is  fo  conliderable  as  to  caufc  a  diminution  of  4 
gallons  in  the  100  :  for  example,  if  to  100  gallons  of 
fpiritof  wine,  found  by  the  inllrument  to  be  66  gallons 
in  the  100  over  proof,  yon  add  66  gallons  ol  water 
in  order  tortduce  it  to  a  proof  ftatc  ;  the  mixture,  in- 
ftead  of  prodncing  166  gallons,  will  produce  162  g.il- 
lonsoiily  of  proof  fpirits,  andtherelotc  4  gallons  will 
be  loft  in  Uic  mutual  penetration  of  the  particles  of  the 
water  and  fpirit. 

Kig.  6.  is  a  rtprcfentation  cf  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  thermometer  united.  Its  length  A  B  is  a- 
bout  9;  inches  ;  its  ball  C,  is  of  the  ihape  nearly  of 
^^  egg)  and  made  of  hard  brafs,  and  about  i^  inch 
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in  its  horizontal  diameter.  It  has  a  fquare  ftcm  A  D,  SpeciBc 
on  ihe  four  lides  ol  which  are  graduated  the  different  '-■'"•"'"'"'_ 
llrcngth  of  the  fpirit.  The  other  three  fides  not  Ihown  "  ''  ' 
in  this  figure  are  rcprcfented  in  fig.  7.  with  the  three 
weigiits  belonging  to  them,  marked  n"  1.2.  and  3. 
correfjjonding  to  the  lides  liniilarly  marked  at  the  top. 
When  tlie  inllrument  is  placed  in  the  fpirit  to  be  tried, 
if  it  links  to  the  divilions  on  the  Hem  without  a  weight, 
the  ftrength  will  be  Ihown  on  tiic  (idc  marked  o  on  the 
top  ;  and  it  will  indicate  any  ftrength  from  74  gallons 
ill  the  100,  to  74  to  the  too  above  proof,  fjic  I'maU 
rigures,  as  4  at  66,  3|.at6i,  2'  at  48,  &c.fliow  the  con- 
centration by  mixture  abovemcntioned,  viz.  the  rate 
of  diminutions  that  will  take  place,  by  making  a  mix- 
ture with  water,  to  reduce  the  fpirit  at  thole  ftrengtbs 
to  proof.  It  the  hydrometer  docs  not  fink  to  the  ftcm 
without  a  weight,  it  muft  be  made  to  do  fo  by  applying 
either  ot  the  three  weights  requifitc.  The  lide  n"  I. 
with  the  weight  n"  i.  Ihows  the  ftrength  of  fpirits 
from  46  to  13  gallons  to  the  100  ibove  proof,  as  be- 
fore. The  concentration  figarcs  are  2,  f',,  &c.  the 
ufc  as  before.  The  lide  n"  2.  witli  the  weight  n°  2. 
Ihows  the  remainder  of  the  over-proof  to  />i  ooj,  the  di- 
vilion  ot  which  is  marked  P  on  the  inllrument,  and 
every  gallon  in  too  under  proof  down  to  29.  The 
lide  n"  3.  with  its  weight,  fliows  the  remainder  from 
30  gallons  in  the  too  under  proof  down  to  water, 
marked  W,  which  may  be  conlidcred  100  in  160. 
The  application  ot  the  thermometer  (K)  now  appears 
eafy  and  expeditious  ;  for  as  it  is  inimcrfcd  in  the  fpi- 
rits with  the  hydrometer,  they  both  may  be  obferved 
at  one  experiment  or  trial.  I'he  fcalc  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  divided  into  four  columns  ;  two  on  one  tide, 
as  Ihown  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other.  At  the 
top  of  the  columns  are  marks  o.  i.  2.  5.  agreeing  with 
the  weights,  or  no  weight,  in  ufe  j  and  that  column 
of  divilions  of  the  thermometer  is  to  be  obferved  which 
corrcfponds  with  the  weights  in  ufe  ;  if  no  weight  is 
ufed,  then  the  column  marked  o  is  obferved.  Tlie  di- 
vilions of  the  thermometer  commence  from  the  middle 
of  each  column  at  the  temperate  point,  which  is  mark- 
ed o :  then  for  as  many  divilions  as  the  quickfilver  in 
the  tube  appears  above  o,  fo  many  gallons  in  the  100 
muft  the  fpirit  be  reckoned  weaker  ;  and  for  fo  many 
divilions  as  the  quickfilver  may  appear  below  o,  as 
many  gallons  in  the  too  mull  it  be  reckoned  ftrong- 
cr. 

Hydrometers  of  d  fimilar  conftruclion,  and  with  no 
more  weights,  Mr  Jones  makes  for  difcovcring  to  great 
exaiflnefs  the  different  llrcngths  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
worts  in  brewing,  of  different  minerals,  fea-waters, 
&c.     For  thefe  purpofcs  the  thermometer  is  not  uni- 
ted with  the  inftrument ;  but  is  found  to  be  more  ufeful 
feparately,  andof  a  larger  dimenfion.     Notwithftand- g^^^y  j^j^ 
ing  thcabovehydrometcranfwcring  thegeneralpurpo-  ojcaswith 
fes  in  an  accurate  and  eafy  manner,  yet  the  indullry  of  a  flidiog 
feveral  ingenious  pcrfonsinterefted  in  the  file  of  fpirits  rule, 
has  been  exerted  to  conftruft  an  inftrument  of  the 
great:/!  polfible  exaiflnefs.  Thccffeclsof  heat  and  cold 
upon  different  ftrengths  of  fpirits  not  being  fo  uniform 
as  generally  underftood,  and  every  different  degree  of 
ftrength  of  fpirit  between  water  and  alcohol  having  its 
peculiar  degree  of  contiaclion  and  dilatation,  eiTors  of 
fomc  importance  muft  be  found  in  the  hydrometer  con- 
ftnicled  upon  the  ufual  principle  of  temperature.  With 
a  view  to  obviate  this  defect,   Mr  Dicas  of  Liverpool 
conftrucled  fomc  years  back  an  hydrometer  of  the  form 
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generally  ufed,  with  36  weights,  which  were  valued 
Irom  otD  370,  including  the  divilions  on  the  item  ;  but 
''  the  improvement  conliils  folely  in  an  ivory  llidiiigrale 
which  accompanies  the  inllrument.  in  the  gradation 
of  this  rule,  is  conlidered  the  different  effects  of  heat 
and  cold  abovementioned  on  the  fpirits.  Every  de- 
gree of  (Irength  included  by  the  hydrometer  between 
o  and  370,  has  the  lame  lerics  of  numbers  placedon  the 
Hiding  part  of  the  rule  ;  oppofite  to  which,  on  the  fix- 
ed rule,  are  marked  the  ditlerentllrengths,  and  which 
are  thus  determined  by  immediate  inlpcclion.  They 
proceed  on  one  iide  from  water  to  proof,  and  on  the 
other  from  proof  to  alcohol,  and  divided  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  fl\ow  how  many  gallons  in  the  100  the 
fpirits  are  above  or  below  proot.  There  is  alfo  a  line, 
containing  the  concentration  for  every  degree  of 
flrength  ;  and,  what  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
rule,  at  one  end  of  the  lide  is  placed  a  fcale,  containing 
the  degreeof  heat  from  30  to  Soof  Fahrenheit's  fcale, 
with  a  rtowcr  de  luce  oppofite,  as  an  index,  to  fix  it  to 
the  temperatureof  the  fpirits.  By  thealTiilance  of  this 
Hiding  rule,  the  exadt  llatc  of  the  fpirits  is  correctly 
obtained.  A  pcrfed  comprehenfion  of  this  rule  can 
only  be  had  by  infpciition  of  it,  and  it  always  accom- 
panics  the  hydrometer  on  fale.  Mr  Dicas  has  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  his  improvement. 
^  .  ,  An  hydrometer  of  a  more  univerfal  conftruiflion  has 
Mr  Quin  s  ^^^^^  mg^dc  by  Mr  Quin,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
hydromc-  acculloraed  to  coulbuil:  hydrometers  of  various  kinds, 
ir.  This  hydrometer  is  made  of  hard  brafs  ;  and  therefore 

not  fo  liable  to  be  injured  as  fine  copper,  of  which  hy- 
drometers are  ufually  made  :  it  is  conftruded  fo  as  to 
tfccrtain,  in  a  plain  and  expeditious  manner,  the 
flrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  water,  with  the 
concentration  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  different 
ftrength  ;  anddifcovcrs  alfo  the  weight  of  worts,  &c. 
wilh  four  weights  only  ;  which,  according  to  the  old 
Conftru-:tionofhydrometers,would  require  a  fargreat- 
«r  number  of  weights.  Fig.  8,  is  a  reprefcntation  of 
theinftrumcnt.with  its  four  fidesof  the  llein  graduated 
and  figured  at  top,  tocorrefpond  with  the  weights  be- 
low. The  lide  of  the  fquare  lUm  engraved  A,B,C,D, 
&c.  to  Z,  fliows  the  (Irength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol 
to  water;  and  the  three  other  fides,  numbered  i,  2,3, 
are  adapted  for  worts,  &c.  The  heat  and  cold  alter- 
ing tlie  dcnfity  of  fpirits,  and  giving  to  every  degree 
of  flrength  a  peculiar  degree  of  contradion  and  dila- 
tation ;  this  circumllance  is  confidered  in  dividing  the 
Hiding  rule  belonging  to  and  fold  with  the  hydrome- 
ter. This  lliding  rule  is  nearly  fimilar  10  that  of  Mr 
Dicas's  abovementioned,  and  differs  but  very  little 
from  it.  Some  diredions  for  the  ufe  of  this  hydrome- 
ter may  further  exemplify  its  fimplicity  and  accuracy. 
Find  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  by  a  thermometer,  and 
bring  the  liar  on  the  lliding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat 
on  the  tliermometcr  Icale,  and  againll  the  number  of 
the  weight  and  letter  on  the  llcm  you  have  the 
flrength  ofihe  fpirit  pointed  out  on  the  lliding  rule, 
wliichis  lettered  and  numbered  as  the  inllrument  and 
Weights  are. 

The  weights  apply  on  the  under  (lein  at  C. 
Ex.imple.  Suppofc  the  heat  of  the  fpiiit  65°  by  the 
tliermometcr,  and  of  fucli  llrcngth  as  to  Inik.  the  hy- 
drometer to  I)  on  the  Item,  wiihoutaiiy  weight  ;  then 
imt  the  liar  (on  the  rule)  to  650  of  the  thermometer. 
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and  againll  D   you   have    75  gallons  to  the  100  over     Specific 
proof;  at  this  llrcngth  the  concentration  is  5  gallons  Gravities. 
(marked  above  75);  and  the  Ipccific  gravity  is  nt:  ■\y  '       *■ 
81 1  ;  as  marked  below  D  :  fo  that  if  75  gallons  of  wa- 
terare  added  to  100  gallons  of  this  fpirit,  the  mixture 
will  be  hydrometer  proof;  but  will  only  produce  in 
nieafure  1 70  gallons.  Again,  let  the  heat  be  jo",  and 
the  fpirit  require  the  weight  n"  i.  to  link  the  inftru- 
nient  to  /on  the  Hem  ;   then  put  the  liar  to  jo°  of 
heat,  and  againfl /on  the  lliding  rule  you  have  52', 
gallons  to  100  over  proof,  concentration  aj  gallons, 
and  the  fpecific  gravity  854. 

If  the  inllrument  with  the  weight  n'^  7.  (liould  link 
to  ^on  the  Item,  and  the  heat  41°,  it  fiiows  the 
flrength  19  gallons  to  tiie  100  over  proof,  concentra- 
tion i,  fpecific  gravity  90J. 

If  the  fpiiit  be  at  32"  of  heat,  and  the  weight  n°  3. 
links  the  inllrument  to  letter  S  on  the  llcm  on  the 
lliding  rule,  it  Ihows  tlie  liquor  to  be  i  3  gallons  in  the 
100  under  proof,  concentration  i,  fpecific  gravity  945. 
So  of  the  reft.  In  afcertalning  the  Itrcngth  or  gravity 
of  worts,  the  weight  no  4.  is  always  to  continue  on  the 
hydrometer  ;  and  the  weights  n°  1,2,3,  are  adapted  to 
the  fides  n"  l,  2,  3,  of  the  fquare  llein  ;  which  difco- 
vers  the  exaft  gravity  of  the  worts. 

The  inllrument  is  adjuftedfo  as  to  fink  in  rain  wa. 
ter  at  60°  of  the  thermometer  with  the  weight  n°  i. 
to  W,  on  the  lide  of  the  item  n°  i.  and  Ihows  to  263 
heavier  than  water;  The  lide  n»  2.  with  its  correfpon- 
ding  weight  n"  2.  Ihows  from  26''  to  53*,  and  the 
fide  n°  3.  afcertains  from  §3"  to  81'',  or  40',  pounds 
/>iT  barrel  heavier  than  water  1  two  degrees  on  the 
ilem  being  a  pound  />tfr  barrel. 

To  ufe  thi  hydrometer  in  afcertaiiiing  the  gravity  of 
tvjo  or  more  wort'. 

Rills.  Multiply  the  gravity  of  each  wort  by  its  re- 
fpedive  number  of  barrels  or  gallons  ;  divide  the  fum 
of  the  products  by  the  number  of  gallons  or  barrels  \ 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  gravity  required. 

Suppofc  tirll  wort   30  barrels, 
at  60* gravity, 
feeond  wort  20  barrels, 
at  3J"  gravity. 
6o«  35'' 

30  barrels      20  barrels 


■^oo 


$0)2500(50"  mean  gravity  required. 

2JOO 

When  the  heat  of  the  worts  cannot  be  conveniently 
tried  at  60''  of  the  thermometer,  the  following  fmall 
table  fliows  the  number  of  divilions  to  be  added  tor  the 
heat  : 

Degrees  of  the  thermometer  60 

73 
82 

99 
This  table  is  not  philofophieally  true 

from  it  will  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pirnid  /)(r  barrel 
in  any  gravity,  and  forfermeniaiiou  ;  but  formoie  ac- 
curacy in  this  particular  Mr  Qjiin  couipUtes  a  fcale 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  particular  degree  of  heat, 
M  Mr 


)Degrecs   of 
the     hydro- 
'meter  to  be 
hdddcd. 

yet  the  error 
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Mr  Nicholfon  has  lately  improved  thcconftruftioii 
of  the  hydrometer,  and  made  it  a  new  iiillrumciu  tor 
mcHluring  the  Ipecitic  gravity  of  bodies;  and  for  that 
piirpofc  it  appcjrs  the  moll  accurate  of  any  yet  con- 
flriK'tcd.  See  tig.  9. where  AA  reprcltnis  a  fmall  fcale, 
which  Jiiay  be  taken  off"  at  D  ;  diameter  i ;  inch, 
weight  44  grains.  B  a  ftcm  of  hardened  lleel  wire  j 
Jiameter  ,"^  inch.  E  a  hollow  copper  globe  ;  diame- 
ter 2y*e  inches,  weight  witli  flem  369  grains.  KK 
a  llirrup  of  wire  fere  wed  to  the  globe  atC.  G  a  fmall 
fcale  ferving  likewifc  as  a  coiinterpoife;  diameter  i^ 
inch,  weight  with  ftirnip  1634  grains.  The  other  di- 
rncnlions  may  be  had  from  the  hgure,  whicli  is  \  of 
the  linear  magnitude  of  the  inllrument  itfclf. 

In  the  conltruaion,  it  is  alfumed,  that  the  upper 
fcale  Ihalltonllantly  carry  1000  grains  when  the  low- 
er fcale  is  empty,  and  the  inftrument  funk  in  dilUlled 
water  at  tiie  temperature  of  60*^  Falircnhcil  to  the 
middle  of  the  wire  or  llcni.  The  length  of  the  llcm 
is  arbitrary,  asislikewife  the  dillance  of  the  lower 
fcale  from  the  furface  of  the  globe.  But  the  length 
of  the  ftcm  being  fettled,  the  lower  fcale  may  be  made 
ligiiter,  and  conlcijuently  the  globe  lefs,  the  greater 
its  diftance  is  taken  from  the  furface  of  the  globe  ; 
and  the  contrary.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diameter 
of  each  fcale  nuift  not  be  lefs  than  the  fide  of  a  cube 
of  water  weighing  1000  grains. 

The  diftances  of  the  upper  and  lower  fcales  rcfpcc- 
Livcly  from  the  neareft  furface  of  the  globe  being  fet- 
tled, add  half  the  fide  of  a  cube  of  water  weighing 
1000  grains  to  the  diftancc  of  the  upper  fcale.  This 
increafed  diftance,  and  the  faiJ  dillance  of  the  lower 
fcale,  may  be  conlidcred  as  the  two  arms  of  a  lever  ; 
and,  by  the  property  of  that  mechanical  power. 
As  the  number  exprclliug  the  lower  diftance, 
Is  to  the  whole  weight  above  ;  namely  icco  grains 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  ; 

So  is  the  number  exprclhng  the  upper  diftance. 
To  the  loA'tr  weight,  when  the  inftrument  has  no 
tendency  to  any  one  polition. 

This  laft  found  weight  muftbe  confiderably  increa- 
fed, in  order  that  the  inllruments  may  acquire  and 
prcferve  a  perpendicular  polition. 

Add  together  into  one  fum  the  weight  of  the  low- 
er fcale  thus  found,  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  and 
its  load,  and  tjie  eftimate  weight  of  the  ball  and  wires, 
yind  the  folid  content  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  ; 
.ind  thence,  by  the  common  rules  of  mcnfuration  the 
b^iametcr  of  an  equal  fphere.  This  will  be  the  diame- 
ter, from  outlidc  to  outlide,  of  the  globe  that  will  float 
the  whole. 

As  tliis  proccfs,and  every  other  part  of  the  prefent 
defcriptioii.may  be  eafily  dcducedfrom  the  well  known 
laws  of  hydroftatics,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  enlarge  here 
on  the  demonftrative  part. 

To  mtafiire  the  fpecijic gravities  and  thcrtnnmctrical 
exfanjiom  offiuids.  If  the  extreme  length  or  height 
of  the  inftrument  be  moderate,  its  weight,  when  load- 
ed, will  be  about  3100  grains.  It  is,  however,  neccf- 
fary  in  praftice,  that  its  weight  Ihould  be  accurately 
found  by  experiment.  This  whole  weight  is  equal  to 
that  ofa  quantity  of  diftillcd  water  at  tlie  temperature 
of  60**,  wbofe  bulk  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment which  is  below  the  middle  of  the  ftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  inftrnmentbe  imnicrfed  to  the  middle 
•f  the  ft.ciu  in  any  otker  fluid  at  the  fame  temperature 


(which  may  be  done  by  altering  the  load),  the  differ-  Specific 
ence  between  this  laft  kad  and  1000  grains  will  be  Gravitiei. 
the  ^titt'crcnce  between  equal  bulks  of  water  and  of  tho  '^~~ 

other  liuid,  the  weight  or  the  mafs  of  water  being 
known  to  be  3100  grains.  If  the  laid  difference  be 
cxcefs  aiiove  1000  grains  it  niuft  be  added,  or  if  it  be 
defecl  fubtiacUd  from  3100  grains:  the  fum  or  re- 
mainder will  be  a  number  whole  ratio  to  3100  will  ex- 
prcfs  the  ratio  of  the  fpeciiic  gravity  of  the  alihmed 
fluid  to  that  of  water.  And  this  ratio  will  be  cxpref- 
fcd  with  conliderable  accuracy  ;  for  the  inllrument  ha- 
ving a  cylindrical  ftem  of  no  more  than  /^ofaninch 
diameter,  will  be  raifed  or  deprcii'ed  near  one  inch  by 
the  fubtraftion  or  addition  of -/^  ofa  grain,  and  will 
therefore  indicate  with  cafe  fuch  mutations  of  weight 
as  do  not  fall  Ihort  of  ,'j  of  a  grain,  or  -^,;^^th  pare 
of  the  whole.  Confequently,  the  fpeciiic  gravities  of 
all  fluids,  in  which  tliis  inllrument  can  be  immerfed, 
will  be  found  to  live  places  of  figures. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  inftrument  is  a  kind  of  ther- 
mometer, perhaps  belter  adapted  than  the  common 
one  for  meafuring  the  expanlions  of  .*iuidsby  heat.  As 
the  fluid,  in  the  common  thermometer,  rifes  by  the 
excefs  of  expanlion  of  the  fluid  beyond  the  expanlion 
ot  the  glals  velfel ;  fo  this  inftrument  will  fall  by  the 
excefs  of  the  fame  expanlion  bejond  tlic  proper  ex- 
panlion of  the  materials  it  is  compofed  of. 

To  miafiire  the  fpecific  gravities  of  folid  bodies.  The 
folid  bodies  to  be  tried  by  this  inftrument  mnft  not  ex- 
ceed 1000  grains  in  weight.  Place  the  inftrument  ia 
diftilled  water,  and  load  the  upper  fcale  or  difli  till  the 
furface  of  the  water  interfeets  the  middle  of  the  ftem. 
If  the  weights  required  to  effeiit  this  be  exadly  1000 
grains,  the  temperature  of  the  water  anfwers  to  60' 
of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  if  they  be  more  or  lefs  than 
1000  grains,  it  follows,  that  the  water  is  colder  or 
warmer.  Having  taken  a  noteof  this  weight,  unload 
the  fcale,  and  place  therein  the  body  whole  fpecific 
gravity  is  required.  Add  more  weight,  till  the  furface 
of  tlie  water  again  bifc^is  the  ftem.  The  difference 
between  the  added  weight  and  the  former  load  is  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air.  Place  now  the  body  in  the 
lower  fcale  or  dilh  under  water,  and  add  weights  on 
the  upper  fcale  till  the  furface  of  the  water  once  more 
bifcfls  the  ftem.  This  laft  added  weight  will  be  the 
difference  between  1000  grains  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water.     To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

N.  B.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  and  tin,  and  (pro- 
bably other  mctais)  will  vary  in  the  third  ligure  when 
the  fame  piece  of  metal  is  melted  and  cooled  a  feconJ 
time.  This  difference  probably  arifes  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  in  cooling  more  or  lefs  fuddenly 

Grains. 

The  load  was  found  by  experiment     -     999,10 

A  piece  of  caft  lead  required  the  addi- 
tional weight         ...  210,85 

Difference  is  abfolutc  weight  in  air  788,25 

Additional  weight  when  the  lead  was  in 

the  lower  fcale  -  .  380,09 

Difference  between  the  two  additional 

weights  or  lofs  by  immerlion  -  69,24 

78S.25  11384 

Hence  fpecific  gravity  ■ 


69.24 


1000 
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Specific  When  thcinftnimcntisoiiceadjuftedindiftilled  wa- 
Gravitics.  ter,  common  water  may  be  afLerwardsufed.  For  the 
"      ^         ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  made  ufe  of 

to  that  of  dirtiUcd  water  being  known  (~),  and  the 

ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  the  water 

c 
made  ufe  of  being  alfo  known(=T),  the  ratio  of  the 

fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  that  of  dillilled  water 

ci 
will  be  compounded  of  both  (that  is, ~^). 

Thereisreafon  to  conclude  from  the  experiments  of 
various  authors,  that  they  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion either  to  the  temperature  or  fpeciiic  gravity  of 
the  water  they  made  iii^e  of.  They  vvho  arc  inclined 
to  he  contented  with  a  lefs  degree  of  precidon  than  is 
intended  in  the  conftruftioii  here  dcfcribcd,  may 
change  the  fleni,  which  for  that  purpofe  may  be  made 
to  rake  out  for  a  larger. 

One  of  tJie  grcaiefl  difficulties  that  attend  hydro- 
flatical  experiments, arifes  from  the  attraction  or  repul- 
fion  that  obtains  at  the  furface  of  the  water.  After 
trying  many  expedients  to  obviate  tJie  irregularities 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  Mr  Nicholfon  finds  reafon  to 
prefer  the  fimplc  one,  of  carefully  wiping  the  whole 
inrtrument,  and  efpecially  the  Rem,  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  weights  in  the  di(h  mud  not  be  efteemcd  accurate 
while  tliere  is  either  a  cumulus  or  a  cavity  in  the  wa- 
ter round  the  Acm. 

Yet,  after  all,  wc  cannot  with  great  geometrical 
certainty  rely  upon  either  the  hydrometer  or  the  hy- 
droflatic  balance  ;  for  there  are  fomc  natural  inconve- 
niences that  dillurb  the  cxaftnefs  with  which  they 
difcoverthe  fpecific  gravities  of  dift'erentbodies.  Thus, 
if  the  weather  be  hotter  at  one  time  than  another,  all 
fluids  will  fwell,  and  confequently  they  will  be  lighter 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold  :  the  aiiitfelf  is  atone 
time  heavier  than  at  another,  and  will  buoy  up  bodies 
weighed  in  it  ;  they  will  therefore  appear  lighter,  and 
willof  confequencc  feem  heavier  in  water.  In  fliort, 
there  are  many  caufcs  that  would  prevent  us  from  ma- 
king tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  if  rigo- 
rous exaflnefs  were  only  expedled  ;  for  the  individuals 
of  every  kind  of  fubftance  differ  from  each  other,  gold 
from  gold,  and  water  from  water.  In  fuch  tables, 
therefore,  all  that  is  expcfted  is  to  come  as  near  the 
cxaft  weight  as  we  can  ;  and  from  an  infpeclion  into 
feveral,  we  may  make  an  average  near  the  truth.  Thus, 
Mufchenbroek's  table  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
rain-water  to  be  nearly  eighteen  times  and  an  half  lefs 
than  that  of  a  guinea;  whereas  the  Englilh  tables 
make  it  to  be  but  Icventeen  limes  and  an  half,  nearly, 
lefs  than  tlie  fame.  Hut  though  there  may  be  fonie 
minute  variation  in  all  our  tables,  yet  they  in  general 
may  ferve  to  condudl  us  with  fuflicicnt  accuracy. 

In  conftrufting  tables  of  fpecific  gravities  with  ac- 
curacy, the  gravity  of  w.iter  mud  be  reprefented  by 
unity  or  i.ooo,  where  three  cyphers  are  added  to 
give  room  for  cxprefiing  the  ratios  of  other  gravities 
in  decimal  pans,  as  in  the  tlic  following  tabic. 


I  I 

A  TABLE  of  the  SnECiKic  Gravities  of  feveral    Spc.ific' 
Solid  and  fluid  Bodies.  Gravities. 


Ti 

oy  weight. 

Avoirdu. 

Compa- 
rative 

weight. 

A  cubic  inch  of 

oz. 

pw.  gr. 

iz.drams. 

Very  fine  gold 

lO 

7     3-83 

I      5-So 

19.6^7 

Standard  gold 

9 

19     6.44 

10   14.90 

18.888 

Guinea  gold 

9 

7   i7-t8 

10     4.76 

17-79? 

Moidore  gold 

9 

0  19. 84 

9  14-7' 

17-140 

Qjiickfilver 

7 

7  II. 6r 

8     ..45 

14.019 

Lead     - 

S 

19   17.55 

6     9.08 

11-^25 

Kiue  filver 

5 

16  23.23 

6     6.66 

11.0S7 

Standard  filver 

5 

II     3.36 

6     1.54 

lo.j;5 

Copper     -     - 

4 

13     7-04 

5     1.89 

8.843 

Plate-brafs 

4 

4     9.60 

4  1009 

8.000 

Steel       -       - 

4 

2  20.12 

4     8  70 

7-852 

Iron 

4 

0  15.2© 

4    6.77 

7.645 

Block  tin 

3 

17     5-68 

4     3-79 

7-321 

Spelter 

3 

14  12.86 

4     1-42 

7-065 

Lead  ore 

3 

II   17.76 

3   1496 

6.800 

Glafsofantimony 

2 

15  16.89 

3     0.89 

5.280 

Germ,  antimony 

2 

2     4.80 

2     5,04 

4.000 

Copper  ore     - 

2 

I   11.83 

2     4-43 

3-775 

Diamond 

15  20.88 

I   15.48 

3. 4  JO 

Clear  glafs     - 

13     5.58 

I    13.16 

3.150 

Lapis  lazuli     - 

12     5-27 

I    12.27 

3-054 

Welch  albedos 

10   17.57 

I    10.97 

2.913 

White  marble 

8   13.41 

I     9.06 

2.707 

Black  dilto      - 

8  12.65 

I     9.02 

2.704 

Rock  cryftal 

8     1. 00 

I     8.61 

2.658 

Green  glafs     - 

7  1J.38 

I     8.;26 

2.620 

Cornelian  done 

7     1. 21 

I     7.73 

2.563 

Flint      -       - 

6   19.63 

I      7-53 

2-542 

Hard  paving  done 

5  22.87 

I     6.77 

2.460 

Live  fulphur    - 

I     2.40 

I     2.52 

2.000 

Nitre     -     -      - 

0     1.08 

I      1.59 

1.900 

Alabafter 

O 

19  18.74 

I     1.35 

1.875 

Dry  ivory 

O 

19     6.09 

I     0.S9 

1.825 

Brimdonc 

o 

1 3  23.76 

I     0.66 

1.800 

Alum     - 

o 

17  21,92 

0   15-72 

1. 714 

Ebony 

o 

II  1S.82 

0  10.34 

1. 117 

Human  blood 

0 

II     2. §9 

0     9.76 

1.054 

Amber     -      - 

0 

10  20.79 

0     9  54 

1.030 

Cow's  milk     - 

o 

10  20.79 

0     9.54 

1.030 

Sea- water 

0 

10  20,79 

0     9.54 

1.030 

Pump-water     - 

o 

10  13.30 

0     9.26 

I.ooo 

Spring-water  - 

o 

10  12.94 

0     9.25 

0.999 

Dillilled  water 

o 

10  11.42 

0     9.20 

0.993 

Red  wine 

o 

10  11.42 

0     9.20 

C.993 

Oil  of  amber 

o 

10     7.63 

0     9.06 

0.978 

Proof  fpirits 

0 

9  19.73 

0     S.62 

0.931 

Dry  oak 

o 

9  18.00 

0     8.56 

0.925 

Olive  oil 

o 

9  IJ-I7 

0     8.45 

0.913 

Pure  i'piriis 

0 

9     3-27 

0     8.02 

0.866 

Spirit  of  turpent. 

o 

9     2.76 

0     7-99 

0.S64 

Oil  of  turpentine 

0 

8     8.53 

0     7-  ?  3 

0.772 

Dry  crabiree 

o 

8     1.69 

0     7-oS 

0:765 

Saliafras  wood 

0 

y    2.04 

0     4.46 

0.482 

Cork      - 

o 

2  12.77 

0     2.21 

0.240 

Take  away  tiic  decimal  point  from  the  numbers  in 
the  right-hand  column,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  mul- 
tiply them  by  1000,  and  they  will  fhow  how  many 
B  2  ounces 
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find  out 
ihc  quiiiri- 
ty  of  adiil- 
tt ration  in 
!n<.Ijli. 


Hydraulics  ounces  avoirdupoife  arc  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
c  icli  boily. 

The  life  of  the  table  of  fpccific  grnvitits  willbeft 
appear  by  an  example.  Siippofc  a  body  to  be  com- 
piifed  ol  gold  and  lilvcr,  and  it  is  required  lo  Hnd 
the  quantity  of  eacli  metal  in  the  compound. 

Kirll  lind  the  fpccific  gravity  of  the  compound,  by 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water  ;  and  dividing  its  r.crial 
weight  bywliat  it  lofcs  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient 
will  fliow  its  fpccific  gravity,  or  Iiow  many  times  it  is 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Then  fubtrai^l  the 
fpccific  gravity  of  lilver  (found  in  the  table)  from  that 
of  the  compound,  and  thcfpccitic  gravity  of  ilie  com- 
pound from  that  of  gold:  tiie  firll  remainder  Iliows 
tlie  bulk  of  gold,  and  the  latter  the  bulk  of  filvcr,  in 
llic  whole  compound  :  and  if  thefc  remainders  be  mul- 
tiplied by  their  refptdive  fpccific  gravities,  the  pro- 
iluftswill  fliow  the  proportion  of  weights  of  each  me- 
tal in  tiic  body. 

Suppofc  the  fpccific  gravity  of  the  compounded 
body  be  13;  that  of  Ilandard  (ilver  (by  the  table)  is 
10.5,  and  that  of  gold  19.63  :  therefore  10.5  from  13, 
remains  2.5,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  gold  ;  and 
I  3  from  19.63,  remains  6.6m  tbc  proportional  bulk 
offilverin  the  compound.  Then,  ihc  firft  remainder 
2.  J,  multiplied  by  19,63,  the  fpccific  gravity  of  gold, 
products  49.07J  for  the  proportional  weight  of  gold  ; 
and  the  lad  remainder  6.63  multiplied  by  10.5,  the 
fpccific  graviiy  of  filver,  produces  69,615  for  the  pro- 
portional  weight  of  filvcr  in  the  whole  body.  So  that 
for  every  49.07  ounces  or  pounds  of  gold,  there  are 
69.6  pounds  or  ounces  of  iilver  in  the  body. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  know  whether  any  fufpeiSed  me- 
tal be  genuine  or  allayed,  or  counterfeit ;   by  finding 
how  much  it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
comparing  the  fame  with  the  table  :  if  they  agree,  the 
metal  is  good ;  if  they  differ,  it  is  allayed  or  coun- 
II         terfcitcd. 
Howtotry      A  cubical  inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  <r  other  proof 
fpirituous    fpiriis,  weighs  2 3  J. 7  grains  ;  therefore,  if  a  true  inch 
Hquars.        cube  of  any  metal  weighs   23J.7  grains  Icfs  in  fpirits 
than  in  air,  it  Iliows  the  fpirits  are  proof.     If  it  lofcs 
lefsof  itsaerial  weight  in  fpirits,  they  are  above  proof; 
if  it  lofts  more,  they  arc  under  :   For,  the  better  the 
fpirits  are,  they  are  the  lighter  ;  and  the  worfc,  the 
heavier. 

Sect.  IV.     Nfi/rau/icJ. 

IlYrKAULTcs  h  that  part  of  Hydroftatics,  which 
teaches  to  cllimatc  the  fwiftnefsor  the  force  of  fluids 
in  motion. 

It  has  been  always  thought  an  enquiry  of  great  cu- 
riofity,  and  Aill  greater  advantage,  to  know  the  caufes 
by  which  water  fpouts  from  vclFels  to  different  heights 
and  didanccs.  We  have  obfcrvcd,  for  in  fiance,  an 
open  velTel  of  liquor  upon  its  fland,  pierced  at  the 
bottom  :  the  liquor,  when  ilie  opening  is  firll  made, 
fpou;.i  out  with  great  force  ;  but  as  it  continues  to  ru'), 
becomes  Icfs  violent,  and  theliouor  flows  more  feebly. 
A  knowledge  of  hydraulics  will  inflruft  us  in  thecaufc 
of  this  diminution  of  its  rtrength  ;  it  will  lliowprccife- 
ly  how  far  the  liquor  will  fpout  from  any  velltl,  and 
how  fafl  or  in  what  quantities  it  will  flow.  Upon 
the  principles  of  this  fcience,  many  machines  worked 


by  water  are  entirely  conflrufted  ;  fcveral  different  en-  Hydraulics 

gines  ufed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  various  kinds  of  mills,  '      -^ ' 

pumps,  and  fount.Tiiis,  are  the  refult  of  this  theory, 
judicioully  applied. 

And  what  is  thus  demon  (Irated  of  the  bottom  of  the  -phe  velo- 
vefli:!,  is  equally  true  at  every  other  depth  whatfocver,  city  of 
Let  us  then  reduce  this  into  a  theorem  :  7 he  vt/ociij  (pomiag 
■voith  Khichnuaterfpouti  OKt  at  a  hole  in  the  Jide  or  bottom  water. 
cfa  vc-Jfe/,  is  as  thefquare  root  of  the  depth  or  difiance  of 
the  hole  helovj  the  fiirface  oj  the  ixiMer.     For,  in  order 
to  make  double  the  quantity  of  a  fluid  run  through 
one  hole  as  through  another  of  the  fame  lize ,  it  will 
require  four  times  the  prelfure  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore mufl  be  four  times  the  depth  of  the  other  below 
tlie   furface  of  the  water:   and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
three    times  the  quantity  running  in  an  equal  time 
through  the  fame  fort  of  hole,  muft,  run  with  three 
limes  the  velocity  ;  which  will  require  nine  times  the 
prelfure,  and  confequently  mufl  be  nine  times  as  deep 

below  the  furface  of  the  fluid  :  and  fo  on To  prove  Plate 

this  by  an  experiment  :  Let  two  pipes,  as  C  and  g,  of  ccxxxu; 
equal-lized  bores,  be  fixed  into  the  fide  of  the  veffel  ^S-  9- 
AB;  the  pipe  ^  being  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  b  in  the  vclfelas  the  pipe  C  is: 
and  whilfl  thel'e  pipes  run,  let  water  be  conflantly 
poured  into  the  vellcl,  to  keep  the  furface  flill  at  the 
fame  height.  Then  it  a  cup  that  holds  a  pint  be  io 
placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts  from  the 
pipe  C,  and  at  the  fame  moment  a  cup  that  holds  a 
quart  be  fo  placed  as  10  receive  the  water  that  fpouts 
from  the  pipe^',  both  cups  will  be  filled  at  the  fame 
time  by  their  refpeftive  pipes. 

The  horizontal  diftance  to  which  a  fluid  will  fpout       ^3 
from  a  horizontal  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  fide  of  an  ,  f?" 

upright  velfcl  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  ftjnjj  to 
twice  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  which  wa- 
vclfel,  drawn  Irom  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  fcnii-  terwiU 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid:  and  Ipuut from 
therefore,  the  fluid  will  fpout  to  thegreatell  diftance  P'P"- 
pofliblc  from  a  pipe  whofe  mouth  is  at  the  the  centre  of 
tlic  femicircle  ;  becaufe  a  perpendicular  to  its  diame- 
ter (fuppofcd  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  velfel)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longed  that  can  poflibly  be 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femicircle.  Thus,  if  the  velfel  AB  be 
full  of  water,  tlie  horizontal  pipe  D  be  in  the  middle 
of  its  fide,  and  the  femicircle  N^fl'c^  be  defcribed  up- 
on D  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  or  femidiameter 
D^N,  or  Yifb,  the  perpendicular  D  </to  the  diame- 
ter N  D  ^  is  the  longed  than  can  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  N  e  d c  i. 
And  if  the  velfel  be  kept  full,  the  jet  C  will  fpout 
from  the  pipe  D,  to  the  horizontal  didance  NM, 
which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  D  d. 
If  two  other  pipes,  as  C  and  E,  be  fixed  into  the  fide 
of  the  vtifel  at  equal  didanccs  above  and  below  the 
pipe  D,  the  perpendicular  C  c  and  E  e,  from  thefe 
pipes  to  the  femicircle,  will  be  equal :  and  the  jets  F 
and  H  fpouiing  from  them  will  each  go  to  the  hori- 
zontal didance  NK  ;  which  is  double  the  length  of 
either  of  the  equal  perpendiculars  C  c or  Ee.  ^4 

Fluids  by  their  prefflire  may  be  conveyed  over  hills '^°""^'"' 
and  valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater  ^j^^^'j 
than  the  level  of  the  fpring  from  whence  iheytlow.This  oy„  hill» 
Lswhat  the  ancients  v.erc  ignorant  of;  and  therefore  and  v»J- 

ihey  leys. 
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Hydraulics  thcyufually  built  Aq_u  ED  ucTs(va(l  rows  of  arches  one 

"•~^'' above  another,  between  two  hills,  at  a  vail  expciicc  of 

money,  time,  and  labour),  in  order  to  convey  water 
over  thcra,  crol's  tlic  valley, in  acommon  cliannel.This 
is  now  done  to  e^jual  advantage,  and  at  niucli  lefs  ex- 
pence,  by  a  range  of  pipes  laid  down  one  hill  and  up 
the  other.  An  inllance  whereof  may  be  given  by  a 
bent  tube  or  crane;  into  oneof  the eqiiallegs  whereof 
if  water  be  poured,  it  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  exaftly 
in  the  other.  The  rcafon  is  obvious  :  In  the  leg  A, 
(fig.  14.)  there  are,  fuppofe,  two  ounces  of  water  cn- 
iieavouring  by  the  power  of  gravity  to  defcend  with 
the  force  of  2  ;  thefe  will  thrull  forward, buoy  up, and 
fupport  an  equal  quantity  of  a  like  fluid  in  B;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  C,  agjinft  which  both  (ides 
equally  bear,  will  of  confequence  fuflain  a  double 
prcllure,  or  that  of  four  ounces  ;  and  in  the  prcfent 
•  cafe  will  pretty  well  rcprefent  the  prop  or  fixed  point 
of  a  balance  beam  ;  as  the  equal  iluid-columns  A  C, 
and  B  C,  may  be  admitted  to  denote  equal  weights, 
fufpcnded  on  the  balance  arms,  counterpoiling 
each  other.  So  that  the  rife  of  fluids  to  their  lirlt 
level,  thus  conlidered,  is  a  cafe  truly  Aatical  ;  and 
all  tlieir  other  motions  proceed  only  from  weight 
added. 

AJjphon,  generally  ufed  for  decanting  liquors,  is  a 
bended  pipe,  whofc  legs  are  of  unequal  lengths;  and 
the  fliortell  leg  mud  always  be  put  int©  the  liquor  in- 
tended to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be 
longer  than  the  column  in  the  immerfed  leg,  efpecial- 
ly  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  For,  if  both  columns 
were  equally  high  in  that  refpefl,  the  atmofphere, 
which  prefl'es  as  much  upward  as  downward,  and 
therefore  ads  as  much  upward  againif  the  column  in 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  velFel,  as  it  adls  down- 
ward upon  the  furface  of  tlie  liquor  in  the  vellel, 
would  hinder  the  running  of  the  liquor  through  the 
fyphon,  even  though  it  were  brought  over  the  bended 
part  by  fuclion.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  caufe 
the  jnotionof  the  liquor,  but  the  fuperior  weight  of  the 
column  in  the  longer  leg,  on  account  of  its  having  the 
greater  perpendicular  height, 
ig.  10  LftDbc  a  cup  tilled  with  water  to  C;  and  ABC 
a  fyphon,  whole  fliorter  leg  B  C  F  is  immerfed  in  the 
water  from  C  to  F.  If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were 
no  lower  than  the  line  AC,  which  is  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water,  the  fyphon  would  not  run,  even 
though  the  air  (liould  be  drawn  out  of  it  at  the  mouth 
A.  For  although  the  fusion  would  draw  fomc  water 
at  firll,  yet  the  water  would  flop  at  the  moment  the 
fuftion  ccafed;  bccaufe  the  air  would  ad  as  much  up- 
ward againft  the  water  at  A,  as  it  afted  downward  for 
it  by  prclling  on  the  furface  at  C.  But  if  the  leg  A  B 
comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn  out  at  G  by 
fudion,  the  water  will  immediately  follow,  and  conti- 
inie  to  run  until  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup 
coniesdown  toF:  bccaufe,  till  then,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  tlic  column  BAG  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  ihc  column  CB;  and.conftquently,  its  weight  will 
be  greater,  until  the  furface  comes  down  to  F  ;  and 
then  the  fyphon  will  flop,  though  the  leg  CF  fhould 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  which  reafon, 
the  leg  that  hangs  witlmut  the  cup  is  always  made 
Jong  enough  t«  rtach  below  the  level  of  its  bottom  ; 


n 


as  from  i/to  E  ;   and  then  when  the  fyphon  is  emptied  Hydraulics 
of  air  by  fudlion  at  K,  t)ie  water  immediately  follows,  "" 
and  by  its  continuity  brings  away  the  whole  from  the 
cup  ;  juit  as  pulling  one  end  of  a  thread  will  make  the 
whole  clue  follow. 

It  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  fyphon,  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  its  bended  top  at  B,  be  more 
than  33  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though  the 
otl.tr  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  fyphon  quite 
emptied  of  air,  becaufe  the  wcightof  a  column  of  wa- 
ter 33  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  thick  a 
column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  furface  of  the  cartk 
to  the  top  of  theaimolphere  :  fothat  there  will  then 
bean  equilibrium;  and  confequenily,  though  ther* 
would  be  weight  enough  of  air  upon  the  furface  Cto 
make  the  water  afcend  in  the  leg  CB  almofl  to  the 
height  B,  if  the  fyphon  were  emptied  of  air,  yet  the 
weight  would  nut  be  fufficient  to  force  the  water  over 
the  bend  ;  and  therelbre  it  could  never  be  broun-ht 
into  the  leg  BAG.  " 

Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a  fy])hon  in  the 
fame  manner  as  water ;  but  then  the  utmofl  height  sf 
the  fyphon  muil  always  be  lefs  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  near  1 4  limes  heavier  than  water.  That 
fluids  are  forced  through  the  fyphon  by  the  prclHire 
of  the  atmofphere,  is  proved  experimentally  by  the 
air-pump  ;  for,  if  a  fyphon  immerfed  in  a  vcliel  of 
water  be  placed  when  running  in  the  receiver,  and 
the  air  extrac'lcd,  the  running  will  immediately  ceafe. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  a  fyphon  of  a  particular 
kind,  once  fet  a  running,  will  perfSft  in  its  motion, 
though  removed  into  the  moll  perfed  vacuum  our  air- 
pumps  will  make  :  or,  if  the  lower  orifice  of  a  full  fy- 
phon be  fhut,  and  the  whole  be  thus  placed  in  a  recei- 
ver, with  a  contrivance  for  opening  the  orifice  when 
the  air  is  exhauflcd  ;  the  water  will  be  rdl  emptied  out 
of  the  vellel,  as  if  it  had  been  in  open  ;iir. 

This  facT;  has  been  futhcienily  afcertaiued  by  many 
approved  hydrollatical  writers.     Dcfiguliers  informs 
us,  that  he  made  the  experiment  both  with  water  and 
mercury  ;   for  having  filled    a    fyphon,    recurved  at    . 
the  extremities  of  its  legs,  fuccelhvely  with  thofe  li- 
quors, and  fufpcnded  it  by  a  flip-wire  in  the  rcreiverof 
an  air-pump,  over  two  fmalljars  containing  mercury  to 
unequalheights(andwatcr,whfn  water wasufcd  in  the 
fy  plion ),  he  cxhauiled  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
when  letting  down  the  fyphon,  fo  that  its  two  ends 
went  into  the  liquor  in  the  jars,  the  Iquor  ran  from  the 
higher  into  the  lower  vcfld.     lie  alfo  made  an  expe- 
mcnt  in  the  open  air,  where  the  mercury  ran  through 
a  fyphon,  whofe  bend  was  more  than  31  inches  above 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  flwrt  leg  of  the  fyphon.     But 
neither  of  thefe  expcrimenis  atibrd  a  jufl  objedion  a- 
gaindthe  preceding  dodrine,  viz.  that  the  air  is  the 
caufe  of  the  difchargc  of  liquors  from  one  vifftl  into 
another  by  means  of  fyphous  ;  for  ii.s  niuning  in  rucuQ 
was  only  owing  to  the  attradion  ofcohelion,   which 
ads  for  a  fmall  htight ;   bccaufe  the  experiiiRiit  will 
not  fucceed  in  vjcuo,  if  the  fyplion  ufcd  for  mercury 
has  its  bend  fix  inches  higher  than  the  orifice  of  the 
fhortleg,  and  if  the  bend  for  the  fyphon  of  water  be 
two  or  tjiree  feet  high  ;  neither  will  the  b(l  mention- 
ed with  mercury  in  the  opcuair  anfu-er,  if  cbebcndof 
the   fyphon  be  forty   inches  high:  and   in  all  the  ex- 
pcrim.ents  tbcborcaof  the  fyphous  muflbe  very  fmall. 

The 
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ici  The  figure  of  tlicfyphon  may  be  varied  at  pkafure, 
[(cc  Jig.  I.  2.  ?.)  providcil  only  llicoriticc  C  be  below 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  wjtcr  to  be  drawn  up  ; 
but  liill  the  farther  it  is  diilani  from  it,  the  faKerwill 
the  lluid  be  carried  off.  And  if,  in  the  coiirfe  of  the 
tiux,  ihe  orifice  A  be  drawn  out  c  f  the  tiuid,  all  the  li- 
quor in  the  fyplion  will  go  out  at  the  lower  oriticc  C  ; 
that  in  the  leg  CB  dragging,  as  it  were,  thai  in  the 
ihorlcr  leg  AB  after  it.  If  a  tilled  fyphou  be  fo  difpof- 
cd,  as  that  both  orilices  A  and  C  be  in  the  fame  hori- 
zontal line;  the  fluid  will  remain  pendant  in  each  leg, 
how  unequal  foever  the  length  of  the  legs  ni^y  be. 
Fluids,  therefore,  in  fyphons,  feem  as  it  were  to  form 
one  continued  body;  fo  that  the  heavier  part  defcend- 
ing  like  a  chain,  pulls  the  lighter  after  it. 

Upon  the  principle  of  ihe  fyphon  depend  the  expe- 
riments of  TantJl:is's  cup,\\°  44;  the  Fouhta'tn  at  coiii- 
viand,  n°4J;  and th^  inverted di inkhi^-glafs,  \\°  58.  As 
to  the  laft  of  ihefe,  it  may  be  hcrcobfcrved,  that  if  the 
paper  was  put  dry  on  fuch  a  veflcl  empty,  it  would 
link  in  the  air,  and  fall  away  even  by  its  own  gravity; 
and  if  put  on  wet,  it  were  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
very  fmall  weight  added  thereto  would  not  feparateit 
from  the  glafs,  fo  inconfiderable  would  the  tcnaciiy  of 
the  water  be  in  tliiseafe.  The  paper  therefore  can- 
not be  fuppofcd  to  fupport  the  incumbent  weight  of 
water;  and  the  true  caufe  thereof  mull  be  this  :  The 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  inverted  glafs-velFcl  being  ri- 
gid, keep  off  the  prelTure  of  the  air  from  the  fluid 
above,  whereas  it  hath  liberty  ofaccefs  and  freely 
afts  thereon  below  :  and  that  it  does  fo,  will  in  part 
appear  to  an  obferver  by  the  concavity  of  the  paper 
underneath.  Could  the  air's  prelfure  in  this  cafe  be 
any-how  admitted  through  the  foot  of  the  velTel  inver- 
ted, without  doubt  the  whole  column  would  defcend 
together.  And  the  like  would  happen  Ihould  the  pa- 
per be  removed  ;  but  for  a  different  rcafon,  viz.  the 
large  column  of  water  in  the  mug,  being  compofed  of 
many  collateral  ones,  which,  being  difpofed  as  in  a 
bundle,  reft  on  the  paper  wherewith  the  velTcl  is  co- 
vered, as  en  a  common  bafe ;  and  thefe  being  all 
equally  denfe,  and  equally  fluid,  are  all  retained,  and 
continued  of  the  fame  length,  by  the  general  and  uni- 
form prelfure  of  the  air  againft  the  paper  below  ;  and 
fo  long  as  this  continues,  none  of  ihcin  getting  the 
Icaft  advantage  over  the  reft,  they  are  all  fuftained  in 
a  body  compaft  together.  But  when  the  paper  is  re- 
moved, it  being  fcarce  polTible  to  hold  the  veilel  fo  ex- 
adly  level,  but  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  fmaller 
fluid  columns  will  become  longer,  confequently  hea- 
vier, than  thofc  adjacent,  and,  over-balancing  the 
reft,  will  defcend,  and  give  the  lighter  fluid,  the  air, 
leave  to  rife  in  its  place,  ev»r.  to  the  top  of  the 
gUfs  :  the  general  prelfure  whereof  being  there  ad- 
mitted, will  foon  caufe  the  reft  of  them  to  move,  and 
the  whole  qaaniiiy  will  then  defcend,  feemingly  toge- 
ther. 

Again,  fliould  a  yelTel  be  but  part  filled  with  water, 
the  fame  efFeft  will  follow  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
inftance,  fuppofe  we  fill  a  long  glafs  half  with  water, 
cover  it  witli  paper,  and  turn  it  down  as  before.  Six 
inches  fuppofe  of  water,  endeavouring  to  defcend,  will 
by  its  weight  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glafs  above  it,  per- 
haps a  6oth  part  or  more.  The  denfer  air  without 
will  then overpoifc  the  air  rarefied  within;  and  there- 


fore a  certain  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  diffe-  Hydraulics 

rence  of  the  two  preflures,  will  in  this  cafe  be  thereby  ' ^ ' 

buoyed  up  and  fupported.  But  the  air  wiihin  the 
glafs  being  dilated  as  aforefaid,  the  water  fufpcnded 
muft  be  expeifed  to  hang  fomething  below  the 
mouth  of  it;  though  not  enough,  perhaps,  10  over- 
come the  tenacity  of  the  water,  and  make  it  all  de- 
fcend. J  J 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  alfowe  may  ealily  internet- 
account  for  iiitermitling  or  rcciprocatiug fpring! .     Let  tingrpring* 
AA  be  part  of  a  hill,  within  which  there  is  a  cavity  rbtc 
BB  ;  and  from  this  cavity  a  vein  or  channel  running  CCXLI. 
in  the  direftion  of  BCDE.     The  rain  that  falls  upon  fig-  *• 
the  fide  of  the  hill  will  link  and  ftrain  through  the 
fmall  pores  and  crannies  G,  G,  G,  G  ;  and  fill  the 
cavity  K  with  water.     When  the  water  rifcs  to  the 
level   HHC,  the  vein  BCDK  will  be  filled  to  C,  and 
the  water  will  run  through  CDF  as   through  a  fy- 
phon ;   which  running  will  contiue   until   the  cavity 
be  emptied,  and  then  it  will  flop  until  the  cavity  be 
filled  again. 

We  have  feen  that  fluids  led  in  pipes  will  always 
rife  to  the  level  of  the  refervoir  whence  they  are  fup- 
plied  ;  the  riling  column  being  pulhed  forward,  and 
raifed  by  another  equally  heavy,  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavouring to  defcend.  A  like  cfFeft  might  be  ex-  j 
pc(flcd  from  jets  of  water  thus  impelled,  did  not  fric- 
tion  againft  the  fides  of  the  machines,  and  the  refin- 
ance of  the  air,  both  lateral  and  perpendicular,  gene- 
rally prove  an  abatement,  andprevent  its  rifingfo  high 
as  the  head. 

Where  jets  are  executed  in  the  beft  manner,  and 
the  friition  fpoken  of  is  as  much  as  poflible  removed, 
the  impediment  of  the  air  only,  through  which  they 
needs  muft  beat  in  their  rife,  will  caufe  them,  ac- 
cording to  experiment,  to  fall  (hort  of  the  height  of 
the  refervoirs,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 


>is-d'ea« 


Jet. 

Reservoir. 

Feet. 

Feet.    Inches. 

S 

J  :    I 

10 

10  :   4 

15 

IS   ••   9 

20 

21    :   4 

2J 

27  :   I 

30 

33  :  0 

3J 

39  :   ' 

40 

4J  ••   4 

4> 

51  :  9 

JO 

58  :    4 

5i 

6j  :   I 

60 

72   :  0 

6j 

79   :   I 

70 

86   :   4 

IS 

93  :  9 

80 

JOi   :   4 

85 

109  :   I 

90 

117  :   0 

9J 

125   :   I 

100 

153   :    4 

Whence  in  general  it  may  be  obferved  : 
That  as  often  as  a  five-foot  jet  (to  bc  taken  in  thefe 
matters  as  a  ftandard,) 

Shall 


Sea.  IV.  HYDROS 

Hydraulics      Shall  be  contained  in  the  height  of  any  jet  propo/ed ; 
^  By  J'l  many  inches  multiplied  into  thcnijehes,  or  fqua- 

red, 

The  fur  face  of  the  water  in  the  refervatory  which  f/p- 
plies  it,  ought  to  exceed  that  jet  in  height. 

Thus,  10  obtain  a  jet  of  jofect,  which  contains  five 
feet  lix  times,  the  rcfervoir  ought  to  be  36  inches  or 
a  yard  higher ;  and  a  jet  of  60  feet  may  be  had  from 
a  head  higher  by  four  limes  that  difference,  144  inches, 
or  fo'.ir  yards.  So  th^i  jets  done  in  the  bejt  tnanner  fall 
Jhort  oj  the  heights  of  their  refervatones,  in  a  kind  of 
fub'duplicate  ratio  of  the  heights  to  which  they  rife. 

This  great  difproportion  in  the  rife  of  jets  mnft  in 
general  be  owing  to  the  refillancc  of  the  air  they  are 
made  to  move  through  ;  which  has  been  fliown  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their  celerities  refpec- 
tivcly  :  nor  can  the  acceleration  of  the  falling  water 
in  the  pipe,  or  the  retardment  of  the  riling  Itream  by 
the  aftion  of  gravity,  be  concerned  at  all  in  it  ;  fince 
thefeare  probably  adequate,  and  counterbalance  each 
other  every  where  in  the  fame  level. 

The  air's  refidance  being  thus  confiderable,  it  will 
always  be  found  necelfary  10  increafe  the  bore  of  the 
adjutage  or  fpouting  pipe  with  the  height  of  the  refer- 
vatory :  for  if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  rifmg  dream  will 
want  fufficient  weight  and  power  to  divide  the  air  ; 
which  being  dcnfcft  near  the  earth,  a  fmall  dream  of 
water,  endeavouring  to  mount  to  a  great  height,  will 
be  dafhed  againd  it  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  fall 
away  in  a  mid  and  be  wholly  lod.  And  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  weightier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
force  it  will  have  when  in  motion  :  lince  an  ounce- 
ball  fired  from  a  mufket,  will  go  much  farther,  and  do 
greater  execution,  than  will  an  equal  weight  of  Ihot ; 
and  thefe  again  may  be  projeiJled  farther  than  fo  much 
lead  rafped  into  powder  and  fired  off.  A  charge  of 
water  fired  from  a  pidol  would  fcarce  wet  a  paper  at 
the  didance  of  fix  feet.  Accordingly,  diould  a  cafk 
of  water  beany  where  pierced  with  holes  of  two,  four, 
fix,  eight,  and  twelve  lines  over,  all  in  the  fame  level, 
the  larger  bore  will  always  be  found  to  throw  the  wa- 
ter farthed. 

It  may  be  of  ufc  here  to  add  Mr  Marriotc's  propor- 
tions of  the  bores  of  the  adjutages  and  pipes  of  con- 
du(5f,  who  was  very  converfant  in  thefe  things,  and 
hath  written  very  well  on  this  fubjedt. 

A^.  B.  The  French  divide  their  inch  into  12  equal 
parts,  which  they  call  lines. 


T     A     T     I     C     S. 


»5 


Heights  of 
Rtfervoirs 

Feet. 

J 

10 

IJ 

20 

2J 

30 

40 
50 
60 
80 

100 


Diameters  of  fit 
Adjutages. 

Lines. 
3>  4.5,  or  6 

4,  J,  or  6     

5,  or6- 


6,  or  half  an  inch 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7,  or  8  

8,  or  10    


10, 


Diameters  of  the  Pipes 
ofConduB. 

Lines. 

22 

2J 

Inches. 

27, 

or  2; 

30, 

or  2; 

35» 
36, 

or  2| 
or  3 

51, 
6y, 

or  4^ 
or  5V 

72, 

or  6 

or  12     — 
12,  or  14     — 
12,  14,  or  ij 
Hence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  certain 
and  fit  proportion  to  be  obferved  between  the  adjutage 


84,  or  7 
96,  or  8 


whereby  the  jet  is  delivered,  and  the  pipe  conducing  Hydraulic 
it  from  the  head.  In  ^cntLxA, About  five  times  the  dia-  Engines. 
Dieter  oj  the  adjutage  j  or  jets  under  half  an  inch,  and  Jix 
or  f even  times  for  all  above,  will  fize  the  pipes  ofcondud 
pretty  well :  not  but  it  will  always  be  an  error  on  the 
right  fide,  to  have  them  rather  larger  than  in  driftnefs 
they  ought  to  be,  that  the  jet  may  always  be  Jreelj 
fupplied  with  water,  and  in  due  time. 

For  a  like  reafon,  if  there  be  occallon  for  a  cock  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  of  conduct,  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  that  it  Ihotild  be  there  bigger  in 
proportion,  that  the  water-way  may  not  be  pinched  ; 
but  that  the  cavity  be  left  at  lead  equal  to  the  bore  of 
the  red  of  the  pipe. 

The  bore  of  an  adjutage  cannot  be  too  fmooth  or 
true.  Thofe  that  are  cylindrical  arc  bed:  thofe  that 
are  bored  conical  word,  becaufe  of  the  refledlions  of 
the  water  from  the  inclined  fides  of  the  machine, 
which  in  the  hurry  of  the  iffuing  dream  will  in  them 
nnavoidably  be  made. 

When  fluids  are  defigned  to  be  raifed  higher  than 
the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow,  forcing  engines 
mud  be  ufed  ;  of  which  and  other  hydraulic  machines, 
we  come  now  to  give  a  particular  account. 


Sect.  V.      Hydraulic  Engines. 


2? 


The  pUmp  is  at  once  the  mod  common  and  mod  Of  pumps, 
ufefal  of  all  the  hydraulic  indruments.  It  was  firll 
invented  by  Ctefebes,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
120  B.  C.  ;  when  the  air's  prcfliire  came  afterwards 
to  be  known,  it  was  much  improved,  and  it  is  now 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion. 

Ctefebes's  pump  adled  both  by  fusion  andpulfion;  (.rxLin 
and  its  drufture  and  action  areas  follow: — Abrafscy-  fio-  jc,  ' 
linderABCD,  furnilhed  with  a  valve  in  L,  is  placed  in  ° 
thewater.  2.  In  this  isfitted  the  enibilus  MK,  made 
of  green  wood,  which  will  not  fwell  in  the  water,  and 
adjiided  to  the  aperture  of  the  cylinder  with  a  covering 
of  leather,  but  Without  any  valve.  In  H  is  fitted  on 
another  tube  NH,  with  a  valve  that  opens  upwards  in 
I.  Now,  the  embulus  EK  being  raifed,  the  water 
opens  the  valve  in  L,  and  rifes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder  : — and  when  the  fame  embulus  is  again  dc- 
preiTed,  the  valve  I  is  opened,  and  the  water  driven  up 
tjirough  the  tube  HN.  This  is  the  pump  ufed  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  from  which  the  others  after- 
mentioned  are  deduced.  Sir  S.  Morcland  has  endea- 
voured to  increafe  its  force  by  lellcning  the  fridion  ; 
which  he  has  done  to  good  effi:cl,  infomuch  as  to 
make  it  work  without  almod  any  fridion  at  all. 

Of  this  pump  as  now  ufed  there  are  limply  three 
kinds,  viz,  the  fucking,  the  forcing,  and  the  lifiing- 
pump.  By  the  two  lad,  water  may  be  raifed  to  any 
Iieight,  with  an  adequate  apparatusand  fulficient  pow- 
er :  by  the  former  it  may,  by  the  general  prclfurc  of  the- 
atmofphcre  on  the  furface  of  the  well-water,  be  raifed 
no  more  than  33  feet,  as  was  before  hinted,  though  in 
practice  it  is  fcldom  ajiplicd  to  the  raifing  it  much 
above  2?  ;  becaufe  from  the  variations  obferveii  on  the 
barometer,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  air  may,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  be  fomcwhat  lii!;hter  than  3:?  feet  of 
water;  and  whenever  that  Ihall  happen,  for  want  of 
the  due  countcrpoifc,  this  pump  ni.ay  fail  in  its  per-, 
formancc. 

Tkc 
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The  ctmmon  fticking-pHnp,  wiih  which  wc  draw 
water  oui  of  wells,  is  aii  engine  both  pncuuialic  and 
hydraulic.  It  coniills  ot  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in 
which  is  a  moveable  pillon,  Inickct,  or  lucker,  as 
big  as  the  bore  ol  the  pipe  in  that  part  wherein  it 
works  ;  and  is  Icathcrca  round,  lb  as  to  tit  the  bore 
cxadly ;  and  may  be  moved  up  and  down,  w  ithouc 
fiitfering  any  air  to  come  between  ic  and  the  pipe  or 
pump-barrel, 

\\'c  Ihall  explain  the  coullruiflion  of  this  and  the 
forcing-pump  by  piiilures  ot  glal's  models,  in  which 
both  the  action  of  the  pirtons  and  motion  ot  the  valves 
aic  Iccii. 

Hold  the  model  DCBL  upright  in  the  vefltl  of  wa- 
ter L,  tlic  water  being  deep  enough  to  rile  at  lead  as 
high  as  from  A  to  I.  The  valve  a  on  ilic  moveable 
bucket  G,  and  the  valve  b  on  the  tixcd  box  H  (which 
box  quite  (ills  the  bore  of  the  pipe  or  barrel  at  H),will 
each  lie  dole,  by  iis  own  weight,  upon  the  hole  in  the 
bucket  and  box,  until  the  engine  begins  to  work.  The 
valves  arc  madcofbrafs,  and  covered  underneath  with 
leather  for  doling  the  holes  the  more  exactly  :  and  the 
bucket  G  is  railed  and  deprelFed  alternately  by  the 
hanJle  E  and  rod  D  d,  the  bucket  being  fupported  at 
B  before  the  working  begins. 

Take  hold  of  the  handle  E,  and  thereby  draw  up 
the  bucket  from  B  to  C,  which  will  make  room  for 
the  air  in  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to 
dilate  itfdf,  by  which  its  fpring  is  weakened,  aud  then 
its  force  is  nut  equivalent  tothc  weight  or  prcllure  of 
the  outward  air  upon  the  water  in  the  vellel  K  :  and 
therefore,  St  the  tirft  ftroke,  theoutward  air  will  prefs 
up  the  water  through  the  notched  loot  A,  iiito  the 
lower  pipe,  about  as  far  as  £■  :  this  will  conderife  the 
rarctied  air  in  the  pipe  between  <■  and  C  to  the  fame 
flate  it  was  in  before  )  and  then,  as  its  fpring  within 
the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  force  or  preii'ure  of  the  out- 
ward air,  the  water  will  rile  no  higher  by  the  tirll 
flroke  ;  and  the  valve  b,  which  was  raifcd  a  little  by 
the  dilation  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  will  fall,  and  rtop 
the  hole  in  the  box  II  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  water 
willfland  ate.  Then  licprcfs  the  piitoii  or  bucket  from 
C  to  B;  and  as  the  air  ia  the  pan  H  cannot  get  back 
again  through  the  vilvc  i,  it  will  (as  the  bucket  dc- 
fcends)  raife  the  valve  a,  and  fo  make  its  way  through 
the  upper  part  oi  the  barrel  d  into  the  open  air.  But 
upon  railing  the  bucket  G  a  fcconJ  time,  the  air  be- 
tween it  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  at  a  will  be 
again  left  at  liberty  to  hll  a  larger  fpacc  ;  and  fo  its 
fpring  being  again  weakcnci!,  the  prcllure  of  the  out- 
\varJ  air  on  the  water  in  the  vcifel  K.  will  force  more 
water  up  into  the  low  cr  pipe  from  <:  lo  J  -,  and  when 
the  bucket  is  at  its  grcatcll  height  C,  the  lower  valve 
t  will  fall,  and  flop  the  hole  in  the  box  H  as  before. 
At  the  next  llrokc  of  the  bucket  or  pillon,  the  water 
\\\\\  rile  through  the  box  H  towards  B  ;  and  then  the 
valve  *,  whitji  was  railed  by  it,  will  fall  when  the 
bucket  G  is  at  its  greateft  height.  Upon  depreffing 
ihc  bucket  again,  the  water  canHot  be  pullied  back 
through  the  valve  h,  which  keeps  elofe  upon  the  hole 
whilU  the  pifton  Jefcends.  And  upon  railingthe  pillon 
again,  the  outward  preifiire  of  the  air  will  force  the 
water  up  through  H,  where  it  will  raife  the  valve,  and 
follow  the  bucket  to  C,  Upon  the  next  deprcjFion  of 
the  bucket  G,  it  wiil  go  down  into  the  water  in  the 
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barrel  B  ;  and  as  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back  Hydraulic 

through  the  now  dofc  valve  b,  it  will  raife  the  valve  a    tnginit. 

as  the  bucket  dcfcends,  and  will  be  lifted  up   by  the  '       "       ' 

bucket  when  ic  is  next  raifed.     And  now  the  whole 

fpace  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  ic 

cannot  link  when  it  is  next  deprclled;  but  upon  its 

deprcllion,  the  valve  will  rile  to  let  the  bucket  go 

down  ;  and  when  it  is  quite  down,  the  valve  d  will  tall 

by  its  weight,  and  ftop  the  hole  in  the  bucket.   When 

the  bucket  is  next  raifcd,  all  the  water  above  it  will 

be  lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  otf  by  the  pipe  Y.     And 

thus,  by  railing  and  dcprellingthe  bucket  alternately, 

there  is  lUll  more  water  raifed  by  it  ;  which  getting 

above  the  pipe  V,  into  the  wide  top  1,  will  fupply  the 

pipe,  and  make  it  run  with  a  continued  llreani. 

So  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raifcd,  the  valve  t 
rifes,  aud  the  valve  <i  falls;  and  at  every  time  the  buo* 
ketis  deprelfed,  the  valve  b  falls,  and  a  rifes. 

As  it  is  the  preffiire  of  the  air  or  atmolphere  which 
caufes  the  water  to  rife  and  follow  the  pillon  or  buc- 
ket G  as  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  lince  a  column  of  water 
33  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  as  thick  a  column 
of  the  atinofphcre  from  the  earth  to  the  very  top  of 
the  air  j  therefore  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  pi- 
flon  or  bucket  from  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
well  mull  always  be  Icfs  than  33  feet  j  othewife  the 
water  will  never  get  above  the  bucket.  But  when  the 
height  is  lefs,  the  prelluxe  of  the  atuii>fpherc"^vill  be 
greater  than  the  weight  oi  the  water  in  the  pump,  and 
will  therefore  raife  it  above  the  bucket :  and  when  the 
water  has  once  got  above  the  bucket,  it  may  be  lifted 
thereby  to  any  height,  if  the  rod  D  be  made  long 
enough,  and  a  fulficient  degree  of  llrength  be  eniploy- 
cd  to  raife  it  with  the  weight  of  the  water  above  the 
bucket. 

The  force  required  to  work  a  pump,  will  be  as  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raifed,  and  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pumphore  iu  that  part  wher» 
the  pillon  works.  So  that  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
heights,  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
as  the  other,  the  widell  will  raife  four  times  as  much 
water  as  the  narrowell  ;  and  will  therefore  require 
four  times  as  much  flrength  to  work  it. 

The  widenefs  or  narrownefs  of  the  pump,  in  any 
other  part  beiides  that  in  which  the  pillon  works,  docs 
not  make  the  pump  cither  more  or  lefs  difficult  to 
work,  except  whatdilfcrence  may  arifc  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  bore;  which  is  alwaysgreatcr 
in  a  narrower  bore  than  in  a  wide  one,  bccaufe  of  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  water. 

The  pump-rod  is  never  raifed  direftly  by  fuch  a. 
handle  as  E  at  the  top,  but  by  ntaans  of  a  levcr,whofe 
longer  arm  (at  the  end  of  which  the  power  isapplied) 
generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the  fliorter  arm  five  or 
lix  times;  and,  by  that  means,  it  gives  live  or  iix 
ti;;icsas  much  advantage  to  the  power.  Upon  thefc 
principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  tiud  the  dimenlions  of  a 
pump  that  Ihall  work  with  agiven  force,  and  draw  wa- 
ter from  any  given  depth.  But  as  thtfe  calculations 
have  been  generally  neglt(fled  by  puinp-makcrs(either 
for  want  of  Ikill  or  indullry),ibe  following  table  was 
calculated  by  thelateingenious  Mr  Booth  for  their  be- 
nefit. In  this  calculation,  he  fuppol'cd  the  handle  of 
the  pump  te  be  a  lever  iacrealing  the  power  five  timesj 
and  had  often  found  that  a  liuncan  work  a  jump  fou^ 
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Hjdriulic  inches  (Mamctcr  and  50  feet  high,  and  difcharge  a7j 
Engines,  gallons  of"  water  (Eiigluh  •.viue-ineafure)  in  a  minute. 
*~~~^^~~^  Now,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  pump 
that  Ihall  raife  water  with  the  fame  eafe  from  any 
other  height  above  [he  furfacc  of  tlie  we//;  look  for 
that  height  in  the  tirfl  column,  snd  over  againfl;  it  in 
the  fccond  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  tlie 
pump,  and  in  the  third  you  find  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  a  man  of  ordinary  ftrengih  can  difcharge  in 
a  minute. 
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The  fcrci fig-pump  rsifcs  water  through  the  box  H 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fucking  pump  docs,  when 
the  plunger  or  pifton_^  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  D  d. 
But  this  plunger  lias  no  hole  through  it,  to  let  the  wa- 
ter in  the  barrel  BC  get  above  it,  when  it  is  depreffcd 
toB,  and  the  valve  b  (which  rofe  by  the  afcentofthc 
water  through  the  box  H  when  the  plunger^  was 
drawn  up)  falls  down  and  flops  the  hole  in  H,  the 
moment  that  the  plunger  is  raifed  to  its  grcatefl 
heiglit.  Therefore,  as  the  water  between  the  plunger 
g  and  box  H  can  neither  get  through  the  plunger  up- 
on iisdcfccnt,  nor  back  again  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  pump  L  c,  but  has  a  free  pafTage  by  the  cavity 
around  H  into  tfee  pipe  MM,  which  opens  into  the 
air-vctTcl  KK  at  P  ;  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  MM  by  the  defcent  of  the  plmiger,  and  driven 
into  the  air-vcffcl ;  and  in  running  up  through  the 
pipe  at  P,  it  opens  the  valve  a  ;  which  fhiits  at  the 
niomtni  the  plunger  begins  to  be  raifed,  bctaufe  tlie 
ailion  of  the  water  againfl  the  under  fide  of  the  valve 
then  ceafes. 

The  water,  being  thus  forced  into  the  air  velfcl  KK 

by  rcpi-ited  Arukes  of  the   plunger,  gets  above   the 

lower  end  of  tlie  pipe  CiHI,  and  then  begins  to  con- 

dcnfc  the  air  in  the  vcirel  KK,-     Vox,  as  the  pipe  GH 
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is  fixed  air-tight  into  the  vcffcl  bckiw  F,  and  the  air  Kydfaiihc 
has  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  velfcl  but  through  the    !^iib'iii>:i 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  I,  and  cannot  geto.it  when  the  '      * 

mouth  I  is  covered  with  water,  and  is  in^j-re  and  mve 
condenfed  as  the  water  rifcs  upon  the  pipe,  the  air 
then  begins  to  act  forcibly  by  its  fpring  againfl  the 
furface  of  the  Witcr  at  H  :  and  this  aftioii  drives  the 
water  up  through  the  pipe  IHGF,  from  wh«nce  it 
fpouts  in  a  jet  S  to  a  great  height  ;  and  is  fiij)plied  by 
alternately  railing  and  deprelling  of  the  plungtr^^, 
which  conllantly  forces  the  water  lliatitraifcsthrougli 
the  valve  H,  along  tlie  pipe  MM,  into  the  air-ve(l'el 
KK. 

The  higher  that  the  furfaceof  the  water  H  is  raifed 
in  the  air-velfel,  the  lefs  I'pace  will  the  air  be  conden- 
fed into  which  before  filled  that  veifel  ;  and  therefore 
the  force  of  its  fpri.ig  will  be  fo  much  the  flronger  up- 
on the  water,  and  will  drive  it  with  the  greater  force 
through  the  pipe  at  F  :  and  as  the  fpring  of  the  air 
continues  whilfl  the  plunger^  is  rifing,  the  flream  or 
jet  S  will  be  uniform,  as  long  as  the  action  of  the 
plunger  continues ;  and  when  the  valve  l>  opens,  to  let 
the  water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  valve  a  fliuts, 
lohinder  the  water,  which  is  forced  intothe  air-velfel, 
from  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 
the  pump. 

if  (here  was  no  air-velfel  to  this  engine,  the  pipe 
GHI  would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P  ;  and 
then  the  jet  S  would  flop  every  time  the  plunger  is 
raifed,  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  is  dcprelfed.  jr 

Of  /ifting-pu7npi  there  are  feveral  forts  ;   the  mofl  The  lifting 
common  is  thus  conflrufted.     AB  is  the  barrel,  fixed  r"'"'F- 
in  the  frame  KILM  ;   which  is  alfo  fixed  immoveable,  '''*" 
wiih  the  lower  part  in  the  water  that  is  to  be  pumped  ^^  j. 
up.     GE^HO  is  a  frame  with  two  flrang  iron  rods,    "' 
moveable  through  holts  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  pump,  IK  and  LM.     In  the  bottom  of  this 
frame  is  fixed  an  inverted  piffon  BD,  with  its  bucket 
and  valve  uppermofl  at  D.     Krom  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel there  goes  off  a  part  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  bar- 
rel, or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  fbcket  (as  here  re- 
prefentcd  at    K)  ;    but  in  either  cafe  fo  very  exadt 
and  tight,  that  no  water  or  air  can  poiribly  get  into 
the  barrel,  as  that  would  prevent  tlie  effcd  of  the 
pump.     In  lliis  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a  valve  opening 
upward. 

When  the  pifton  frame  is  tliruft  down  into  the  wa- 
ter, the  piflon  D  will  defcend,  and  the  water  beneath 
it  rufli  up  through  the  valve  at  D,  and  gest  above  the 
piflon  ;  where,  upon  the  frame's  being  lifted  up,  thte 
pi  lion  will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  C,  into 
the  cillern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the  fpout.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  fort  of  pump  mull  be  let  ib 
far  in  the  water,  that  the  piflon  may  play  below  its 
furface.  It  appears  by  the  abuve  dcl'cription,  that 
this  is  only  a  different  manner  of  conflruding  a  for- 
cing-pump. 

By  means  of  forcing-pumps,  water  may  be  raifed 
to  any  height  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  fpring  ;  and 
machines  may  be  conirived  to  work  thcfe  pumps,  ci- 
thci  by  a  running  flream,  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  liorfes. 
An  inllancc  in  each  fort  will  be  iutilcieut  to  lliow  the 
inrihod. 


Let 
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I.  By  a  ninuiug  flream,  or  a  tall  of  water,     ^^i  ..py. . 
AA  be  a  wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  DB  ;  ^n^l  fig.  » ; 
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have  any  number  of  cranks  (fuppofc  iix)  as  C,  D,  E, 
K,  G,  H,  on  its  axis,  according  to  the  Urcngth  of  the 
fall  of  water,  and  the  height  to  wliich  the  water  is  in- 
tended to  be  raifcd  by  tlic  engine.  As  the  wheel  turns 
round,  thcfe  cranks  move  the  levers,  c,  d,  e,f,g,  h,  up 
and  down,  by  the  iron  rods  /,  k,  I,  w,  /;,  o  ;  which  al- 
ternately railc  and  deprcfs  the  pirtons  by  the  other  iron 
rods/,  q,  r,fy  t,u,-u>,  x,y,  in  13  pumps  ;  nine  where- 
of, as  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q_,  R,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ;  thcothcrthrcebeinghid  behind  the  workat  V. 
And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  thcfe  pumps,  to  con- 
vey the  water  (drawn  up  by  tliem  to  a  fmall  height) 
into  a  dole  ciftern,  from  which  the  main  pipe  pro- 
ceeds, the  water  will  be  forced  into  this  cillcrn  by  the 
defccnt  of  the  pillons.  And  as  each  pipe,  going  from 
its  rcfpeelive  pnmp  into  the  ciftern,  has  a  valve  at  its 
end  in  the  cillern ,  thcfe  valves  will  hinder  the  return  of 
the  water  by  the  pipes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  ci- 
ftern is  once  full,  each  pillon  upon  its  defcent  will 
force  the  water  (conveyed  into  the  ciftern  by  a  former 
llroke)  up  the  main  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was 
intended  to  raifc  it :  which  height  depends  upon  the 
quantity  raifcd,  and  the  power  that  turns  the  wheel. 
When  the  power  upon  the  wheel  isleflened  by  any  de- 
feft  of  the  quantity  of  water  tiu-ning  it,  a  proportion- 
able nimiber  of  the  pumps  may  be  laid  afide,  by  difen- 
gaging  their  rods  from  the  vibrating  levers. 

This  figure  is  a  reprcfentation  of  the  engine  erefted 
at  Blenheim  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Alderfea.  The  water-wheel  is  7;  feet 
in  diameter,  according  to  Mr  Switzer's  account  in  his 
Hydraulics. 

When  fiich  a  machine  is  placed  in  a  ftream  that 
runs  upon  a  fmall  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers 
and  aition  of  the  pumps  will  be  but  llow  :  fincc  the 
wheel  niuft  go  once  round  for  each  ftroke  of  the 
pumps.  But  when  there  is  a  large  body  of  llow  run- 
ning water,  a  cog  or  fpiu'-whcel  may  be  placed  upon 
each  fide  of  the  w.iter-wheel  AA,  upon  its  axis,  to 
turn  a  trundle  upon  each  fide  ;  the  cranks  being  upon 
the  axis  of  the  trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the 
cog-wheels  to  the  trundles,  the  motion  of  the  pumps 
may  be  made  quicker,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
Itrength  of  ilie  water  upon  the  firft  wheel ;  which 
may  be  as  great  as  the  workman  pleafes,  according  to 
the  IcngtJi  and  breadtli  of  the  float-boards  or  wings 
of  the  wheel.  In  the  fame  manner  the  engine  for 
raifmg  water  at  London-bridge  is  conftrufled. 

The  wheels  of  the  London-bridge  water-works  are 
placed  under  ihc  arches  of  the  hiidge,  and  moved  by 
thecommon  ftream  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river.  A  B 
the  a.xle-tree  of  the  water-wheel  is  nineteen  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  in  diameter ;  in  which  C,  D,  E,  K, 
are  four  fets  of  arras,  eight  in  each  place,  on  which 
are  fixed  G  G  G  G,  four  fetsor  rings  of  felloes  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  the  floats  H  H  H  H  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  being  about 
twcniy-fix  in  number.  The  wiieel  lies  with  its  two 
gudgeons,  or  centre  pins.  A,  B,  ujion  two  brallcs  in 
the  pieces  MM,  which  are  two  gi-ear  levers,  whofe 
fulcrum  or  prap  is  an  arched  piece  of  timber  L  ;  the 
levers  being  made  circular  on  their  lower  fides  to  an 
arch  of  the  radius  M  O,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
iwo  arching  ftuds  fixed  in  the  ftock  L,  through  two 
mortoifes  in  the  lever  MN.  The  wheel  is  by  thefe  le- 
vers made  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  tide  ia  the  following 


manner.  The  levers  M  N  are  fixtccn  feet  long  ;  from  Hydraulic 
M  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  O  the  gudgeon  of  Engiucs. 
the  water-wheel,  fix  feet  ;  and  from  O  to  the  arch  *^~^'^~' 
at  N,  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom  of  the  arch  N  is  fixed 
a  ftiong  triple  chain  P,  made  after  the  falliion  of  a 
watch-chain,  but  the  links  arched  to  a  circle  of  one 
foot  diameter,  liaving  notches  or  teeth  to  take  hold  of 
the  leaves  of  a  pinion  of  caft  iron  Q^  ten  inches  dia- 
meter, with  eight  teeth  in  it  moving  on  an  axis.  The 
other  loofe  end  of  this  chain  has  a  large  weight  hang- 
ing at  it  to  help  to  countcrpoife  the  wheel,  and  prc- 
fervc  the  chain  from  Hiding  on  the  pinion.  On  the 
fame  axis  is  fixed  a  cog-wheel  R,  lix  feet  diameter, 
with  forty-eight  cogs.  To  this  is  applied  a  trundle, 
or  pinion  Sof  fix  rounds  or  teeth  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
axis  is  fixed  T,  a  cog-wheel  of  fifty-one  cogs,  into 
which  the  trundle  V  of  lix  rounds  works,  on  whofc 
axis  is  a  winch  or  windlafs  W,  by  whichone  man  with 
the  two  windlalFes  raifes  or  lets  down  the  wheel  as  there 
is  occalion.  And  becaufe  the  fulcrums  of  thcfe  levers 
M  N  arc  in  the  axis  of  the  trundle  K,  viz.  at  M  or 
X,  in  what  fituation  fqevcr  the  wheel  is  raifed  or  let 
down,  the  cog-wheel  I,  I,  isalwaysequidiilant  from  M, 
and  works  or  geers  truly.  By  means  of  this  machine 
the  ftrength  of  an  ordinary  man  will  raife  about  fifty 
ton  Weight. 

I,  I,  is  a  cog-wheel  fixed  near  the  end  of  the 
great  axis  eight  feet  diameter,  and  (orty-four  cogs 
working  into  a  trundle  K,  of  four  feet  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  twenty  rounds,  whofe  axis  or  fpindleis 
of  caft  iron  four  inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  bralfes 
at  each  end  as  at  X.  ZZ  is  a  quadruple  crank  of  caft 
iron,  the  metal  being  fix  inches  fquare,  each  of  the 
necks  being  turned  one  foot  from  the  centre,  which  is 
fixed  in  bralfes  at  each  end  in  two  headftocks  faftened 
down  by  caps.  One  end  of  iliis  crank  at  Y  is  placed 
clofs  abutting  to  the  end  01  the  axle-tree  X,  where 
they  are  at  thofe  ends  fix  inches  diameter,  each  having 
a  Ilit  in  the  ends  where  an  iron  wedge  is  put  one  half 
into  the  end  X,  the  other  half  into  Y,  by  means  of 
which  the  axis  X  tiu-ns  about  the  crank  ZZ.  The  four 
necks  of  the  crank  have  each  an  iron  fpearorrod  fixed 
at  their  upper  ends  to  the  refpetlive  libra  or  lever, 
^  I,  2,  ?,  4,  within  three  feet  at  the  end.  Thefe 
levers  are  twenty-four  feet  long,  moving  on  centres  in 
the  frame  b  h  b  b;  at  the  end  of  which,  at  c  i,  2,  3,  4, 
are  joined  four  rods  with  their  forcing  plugs  working 
into  d  \,  2,  3,  4,  four  cail  iron  cylinders  four  feet 
three  quarters  long,  fevcn  inches  bore  above  and  nine 
below  where  the  valves  lie,  faftened  by  fcrewed  flanch- 
es  over  the  four  holes  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  caft  iron, 
having  four  valves  in  it  juft  over  1  t  e  e,  ■ix  the  joining 
on  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  or  cylinders,  and  at  one 
end  a  fucking  pipe  and  grate  f  goiug  into  the  watsr, 
which  fupplics  all  the  four  cylinders  alternately. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinders  d  \,  d  2,  d  ■>,, 
d  4,  come  out  necks  turning  upward  arch-wife,  as 
g gg g,  whofe  upper  parts  axe  caft  with  flanches  to 
fcrew  up  to  the  trunk  h  h  h  h  ;  which  neckshave  bores 
of  feven  inches  diameter,  and  holes  in  die  trunk  above 
communicating  with  them,  at  which  joining  are  placed 
four  valves.  The  trunk  is  caft  with  four  bolfes  or  pro- 
tuberances ftanding  out  againft  the  valves  to  give  room 
for  their  opening  and  fliutting  ;  and  on  the  upper  fide 
are  foiU"  holes  flopped  with  plugs  to  take  out  on  occa- 
fion  to  clcanfc  the  valves.    One  end  of  this  trunk  is 
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Hydraulic  ftopped  by  a  plug  /.     To  the  other  iron  pipes  are  join- 
Engines,   ej  as  i  2,  by  Haiiches,  through  which  the  water  is  for- 
"'  ccd  up  to  any  hcii^ht  or  place  reqiiirctl. 

Btlides  thcl'c  tour  forcers  there  arc  four  more  placed 
at  the  other  ends  of  the  libri«,  or  levers  (not  Ihown  here 
to  avoid  confiilion,  but  to  be  fecn  on  the  left  haiiJ), 
the  rods  being  fixed  at  a  i,  2,  ?,  4,  working  in  tour 
fuch  cylinders,  with  their  parts  d  J,  Scc.e  e,f,  gg,  and 
/,  as  before  dcfcnbed,  Handing  near  k  k. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wheel  (at  B)  is  placed  all 
the  fame  tort  of  work  as  at  the  end  A  is  dcfcribed,  viz. 
The  cog-wheel  I.  The  four  levers  ac,  a  c,  &c. 

The  trundle  K.  8  forcing  rods  ad,  ad,  &c. 

The  fpindle  X.  8  Cylinders  de,  d  e,  &c. 


The  crank  Y,  Z. 
Tlie  fucking  pipesy. 


4  Trunks  fuch  a  e  e,  h  h. 
2  Forcing  pipes  as  /. 
So  that  one  tingle  wheel  works  16  pumps. 
All  which  work  could  not  be  drawn  in  one  perfpec- 
tive  view  wuhout  making  it  very  much  confuted. 

Mr  Beighton,  who  has  defcribed  the  ttrutlure  and 
operation  of  this  engine  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi. 
p.  558.)  has  calculated  the  quantity  of  water  railed  by 
it  in  a  given  time.  In  the  tirtt  arch  next  tlie  city  there 
isone  wheel  with  double  work  of  fixteen  I'orcers  ;  and 
m  the  third  arch  one  wheel  with  double  work  at  one 
end  and  tingle  at  the  other,  having  twelve  forcers;  a 
fccoiid  wheel  in  the  middle  having  eight  forcers,  and 
a  third  wheel  with  fixteen  :  fo  that  there  are  in  all 
fifty-two  forcers;  one  revolution  of  a  wheel  produces 
in  every  forcer  ai.  tli"okes ;  fo  that  one  turn  of  the 
four  wheels  makes  114  flrokcs.  When  tlic  driver  acbs 
with  moll  advantage,  the  wheels  go  fix  times  round  in 
a  minute,  and  but  4;  at  middle  water  :  hence  the  num- 
ber of  llrokcs  in  a  minute  are  684 ;  and  as  the  flroke  is 
34  feet  in  a  feveii  inch  bore,  it  raifcs  three  ale  gal- 
lons;  and  all  raife  per  minute  2052  ale  gallons;  /.  e. 
123120  gallons  z:i954  hogflieads  per  hour,  and  at  the 
rate  of  46896  hoglhcads  in  a  day,  to  the  height  of 
120  feet.  Such  is  the  utmoil  quantity  they  can  raife, 
fuppoting  that  there  were  no  impcrfeilions  or  lofs  at 
all;  but  NL-  Beighton  infers,  from  experiments  per- 
formed on  engines  whole  parts  were  large  and  cxccl- 
1-cntly  conllruiited,  that  they  will  lofe  one  fifth  and 
fometimes  one  fourth  of  the  calculated  quantity!  For 
au  ellimatc  of  the  power  by  which  the  wheels  are 
moved,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra. 

Mr  Beigliton  obferves,  that  though  thefe  water- 
works may  jullly  beetlcemed  as  good  as  any  in  Europe, 
yet  tome  tilings  might  be  altered  much  for  the  better. 
If  (he  fays),  inflcad  of  lixteeii  forcers,  tlicy  worked 
only  eight,  the  flroke  might  be  five  feet  in  each  forcer, 
which  woidd  draw  much  more  water  with  the  fame 
power  in  the  wheel  ;  becaufe  much  water  is  loft  by 
the  too  frequent  opening  and  fhutting  of  the  valves; 
and  that  the  bores  tliat  carry  off  ijie  water  from  tlie 
forcers  Ire  too  fmall  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  be  near 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  objediou  Or  Dcfagu- 
licrs  fays  is  of  no  force,  unlcfsthc  velocity  of  tlie  pitlons 
was  very  great ;  but  here  the  velocity  of  the  water 
palling  througii  the  bores  is  much  let's  tliau  two  feet 
in  a  feCond.  This  latl  writer  obfcrvts,  tliat  a  triple 
crank  diltrilnitcs  tlic  power  better  than  a  quadruple 
one.  He  adds,  that  forcers  maiie  witli  thin  Icatlier 
tanned,  of  about  the  ihicknefsof  the  u|ipcr-lcatlK'r  of 
a  countryman's  llioe,  would  be  mucli  better  than  thole 


of  the  IfifF  leather  commonly  ufed.  Dr  Defaguliers 
has  formed  a  comparifon  of  the  powers  of  this  engine 
with  thofc  of  the  famous  machine  at  Marly.  Klli- 
niating  the  quantity  of  water  merely  raifcd  by  thefe 
machines,  the  former  raifcs  almoll;  twice  and  a  quarter 
as  much  as  the  latter  ;  but  contidering  that  the  Lou- 
don bridge  water-works  raife  this  water  but  1 20  feet 
high,  and  that  the  Marly  engine  raifcs  its  water  jj  j 
feet  high,  he  deduces  from  a  calculation  formed  on 
thefe  different  heights,  and  on  the  difference  of  the 
fall  of  water  on  ijoth  engines,  this  conclulion,  viz. 
that  the  cfted  of  tlie  four  wliecls  at  Loiidon-bridge  is 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  foui'  of  the  wheels  at 
Marly. 

The  engine  at  London-bridge  was  put  up  by  Mr 
Sorocold  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century:  the 
contrivance  for  raiting  and  falling  the  water-wheel  was 
tlie  invention  of  Mi-  Hadlcy,  who  put  up  the  firtt  of 
that  kind  at  Worceller,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, ji 

ABCD  is  a  wheel  turned  by  water  according  to  the  A  quadra- 
order  of  the  letters.     On  the  horizontal  axis  are  four  1*     P""'l'" 
fmall  wheels,  toothed  almotl  half  round  ;  and  the  parts  rair,na-°vva- 
of  their  edges  on  which  there  are  no  teeth  are  cut  i^^^ 
down  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth  Plate 
where  they  fland.  ccxxxix. 

The  teeth  of  thefe  four  wheels  take  alternately  in-  Cg-  .!• 
to  the  teeth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chains 
over  the  pullies  Q_  and  L  ;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of 
thefe  racks  there  arc  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  four  forcing-pumps,  S,  R,  M,  and  N. 
And,  as  the  wheels  turn,  the  racks  and  pump-rods  arc 
alternately  moved  up  and  down. 

Thus  fuppofe  the  wheel  G  has  pulled  down  the  rack 
I,  and  drawn  np  the  rack  K  by  the  chain  :  as  the  latl 
tooth  of  Gjull  leaves  the  upperniolt  tooth  of  I,  the 
firfl  tooth  of  H  is  ready  to  take  into  the  lowermofl 
tooth  of  the  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  as  far  as  the 
teeth  go  ;  and  then  the  rack  I  is  pulled  upward  thro' 
the  wjiole  fpace  of  its  teeth,  and  the  wheel  G  is  ready 
to  take  hold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  again,  and  i'o 
draw  up  the  other. — In  the  fame  manner,  tlie  wheels 
E  and  F  work  the  racks  O  and  P. 

Thefe  four  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  refpeA  to  the  potitions 
of  their  teeth,  that,  whillf  they  continue  turning  round, 
there  is  never  one  intlantof  time  in  which  one  or  other 
of  the  jHimp-rods  is  not  going  down  and  forcing  the 
water.  So  that,  in  this  engine,  there  is  no  occatlon 
for  having  a  general  air-veli'cl  to  all  the  pumps,  to  pro- 
cure a  contfant  llream  of  water  fiowing  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  main  pipe. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps,  near  the  lowefl  end,  in 
the  water,  there  goes  otfapipe,  with  a  valve  on  its 
farthetl  end  from  the  pump  ;  and  thefe  ends  of  the 
pipes  all  enter  one  clole  box,  into  which  they  de- 
liver the  water  :  and  into  this  box  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  conduft  pipe  is  fixed.  So  that,  as  the  wa- 
ter is  forced  or  pulhid  into  the  box,  it  is  alfo  pulhed 
up  by  tlic  main  pipe  to  the  height  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  railed. 

2.  Where  a  tlream  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  hil,  a  pump- 
and  gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raited,  and  brought  tn^'ine  to 
to  tiicir  houfes  I'rom   a  rivulet  or  fpriiig  ;  this  may  be  ^o  hy 
cllccted  by  a  horfe-engine,    working  three  forcing-  f">tf"- 
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pumps. 
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llyilraulic  pumps  which  ftand  in  a  rekrvoir  tilled  by  die  fpring 
riiijint..  or  rivulet :  the  piftons  being  moved  >ip  aad  down  in 
(he  pumps  br  means  of  a  triple  crank  ABC,  which, 
as  it  is  turned  round  by  the  irundlc  G,  raifcs  and  de- 
prell'cb  tilt  rods  D,  E,  F.  Jf  the  wheel  has  three 
times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  (laves  or  rounds, 
the  trutidle  and  cranks  will  make  three  revolutions  for 
every  one  of  the  wheel  :  and  as  each  crank  w  ill  fetch 
a  ftroke  in  the  lime  it  goes  round,  the  three  cranks 
^ill  make  nine  llrokcs  lor  every  turn  ot  the  great 
wheel. 

The  cranks  fiiould  be  made  of  caft  iron,  bccaufc 
//•at  will  not  bend  ;  and  they  fhoiild  each  make  an 
angle  of  120  with  both  of  the  others,  as  at  u,  i,  c ; 
which  is  (as  it  were)  a  view  of  their  radii  in  looking 
eniiwife  at  the  axis  :  and  then  there  w  ill  be  always  one 
or  other  ol  them  going  downward,  which  will  pulhthe 
water  forward  with  a  continued  llream  into  the  main 
pipe.  For  when  i  is  almofl  at  its  loweft  lituation, 
and  is  therefore  jull  beginning  to  lofc  its  adion  upon 
ilie  pifton  which  it  moves,  c  is  beginning  to  move 
downward,  which  will  by  iti  pillon  coniinne  the 
propelling  force  upon  the  water:  and  when  c  is  come 
down  to  the  pofitiim  of  /',  a  will  be  in  the  pofition 
of  c. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  piftoH  rods  move  up 
and  down  in  llic  pumps,  the  freer  and  better  will  their 
flrokts  be  :  but  a  little  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar will  not  be  material.  Therefore,  when  the  pump- 
rods  D,  E,  and  F,  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  tiicy 
may  he  moved  directly  by  the  cranks,  as  is  done  in  a 
very  good  horfc-engine  of  this  fort  at  the  late  Sir 
James  Creed's  at  Greenwich,  which  forces  up  water 
about  64  feet  from  a  well  under  ground,  to  a  rcfervoir 
on  the  top  of  his  houfe.  But  w  hen  the  cranks  are  on- 
ly at  a  fmall  height  above  the  pumps,  the  pillons  muA 
be  moved  by  vibrating  levers  as  in  the  above  engine 
It  Blenheim  :  and  the  longer  the  levers  are,  the  near- 
er will  the  llrokeS  be  to  a  perpendicular. 

Let  us  fiippofe,  that  in  fuch  an  engine  as  Sir  James 
tionofthe  Creed's,  the  great  wheel  is  u  feet  diameter,  the 
quantiiy  of  trundle  4  feet,  and  tlie  radius  or  length  ef  each  crank 
witcr  t  at  ^  inches,  working  a  pifton  in  its  pui.ip.  Let  there  be 
fc'^by  »"  three  pumps  in  all,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  foor 
h<irfe  CO-  inches  diameter.  Then,  if  the  great  wheel  has  three 
gioc,  times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  Haves,  the  trun- 

dle and  cranks  will  go  three  times  round  for  each  re- 
volution of  the  horfes  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  lliokesof  the  pumps  in  that  time,  each 
ftroke  being  eighteen  inches  (or  double  the  length  of 
the  crank^in  a  four-inch  bore.  Let  thediametcr  of  the 
horfe-walk  be  i3  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
to  which  the  water  israifed  above  the  farfacc  of  the 
well  be  64  fctt. 

If  the  iiorfes  go  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour 
(which  is  verv  moderate  walking)  they  will  turn  the 
great  wheel  187  times  round  in  an  hour. 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  piflons  make  nine 
ftrokcs  in  the  pumps^  which  amount  to  1683  in  an 
hour. 

Each  flroke  raifcs  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long 
and  four  inches  thick,  in  the  pump-barrels ;  wiiich  co- 
lumn, upon  the  defcent  of  the  pifton,  is  forced  into 
the  main  pipe,  whoft  perpendicular  altitude  above  the 
&9iac(  ^f  ibe  well  is  64  Icct. 
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Now,  fince  a  column  of  water  i8  inches  long,  and  Hydraulic 
4  ir.chcs  thick,    contains   221^. iS  cubic  inches,  this     tit'"""- 
number  multiplied  by  16S3  ^thc  llrokes  in  an  hour)  ^"    ^       ' 
gives  58066 1  for  the  number  of  cubic  inches  ol  water 
railed  in  an  hour. 

A  gallon,  ill  winc-mcnfure,  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  by  which  divide  380661,  and  it  quotes  1468 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  number  of  galloas  raited  in 
an  hour  ;  which,  diiidcd  by  63,  gives  26|  hogll:«ads. 
If  the  horlcs  go  laltcr,  the  ijuantity  railed  vull  oe  10 
much  the  greater. 

Ill  this  calculation  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  water  is 
walled  by  the  engine.  But  as  no  forcing  engine  can 
be  fuppofed  to  lole  lefs  than  a  tilth  part  ot  the  calcula- 
tedquantity  of  water,  between  the  pillons  and  barrels, 
and  by  the  opening  and  Ihutting  of  the  valves,  the 
horfcs  ought  to  walk  almoll  2 ',  miles  per  hour  to  fctcii 
up  this  lofs. 

A  column  of  water  4  inches  thick  and  64  feet  high, 
weighs  349 /j  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  424,',  pounds 
troy  ;  aiid  tliis  weight,  together  with  the  friclion  ot  the 
engine,  is  tJie  rciiltance  that  mull  be  overcome  by  the 
llrcnglh  of  the  liorfes. 

The  horfc-tacklc  Ihould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the 
horles  may  rather  pulh  on  than  drag  the  levers  after 
them.  For,  it  they  draw,  in  going  round  the  walk, 
the  outfidc  leather-llraps  will  rub  againll  their  lidcs 
and  hams  ;  which  w  ill  hinder  them  from  drawing  at 
right  angles  to  the  levers,  and  fo  make  them  pull  at  a 
difadvantagc.  But  if  they  puili  the  levers  before  their 
brcafls,  inllead  of  dragging  them,  they  em  always 
walk  at  right  angles  to  tnefc  levers. 

It  is  no  ways  material  what  the  diameter  of  the 
main  or  conduiit  pipe  be :  for  the  \rhole  reiillance  of 
the  water  therein  againll  the  hoffcs  will  be  according 
to  the  height  to  wliich  it  israifed,  and  the  diameter  o£ 
that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pillon  works,  as 
we  have  already  obfcrvcd.  So  that  by  the  fame  pump, 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  may  be  railed  in  (and  con- 
fequcntly  made  to  run  from)  a  pipe  of  a  foot  diameter, 
with  the  fame  eafe  as  in  a  pipe  of  tivc  or  fix  inclies: 
or  rather  with  more  eafe,  becaufe  its  velocity  in  a 
large  pipe  will  be  lefs  than  in  a  linall  one,  and  there- 
fore its  fridion  againll  the  lidcs  of  the  pipe  will  be  lefs 
klfo. 

And  the  force  required  to  raile  water  depends  not 
upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,  but  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular height  to  which  it  is  railed  therein  above  the  le-  plate 
vel   of  the  fpring.      So  that  the  fame  force  which  CCXLI. 
woald  raife  water  to  the  height  AB  in  the  upright  ^g-  7- 
pipc  A:  i/ m  II  oJ>  ^  B,  will  raifc  it  to  the  fame  htiglit 
or  level  BIH  in  the  oblique  pipe  AEFGH.     For  the 
prelfure  of  the  water  at  the  end  A  of  the  latter  is 
no  more  than  its  prelTurc  againll  the  end  A  of  the 
former. 

The  weight  or  preflure  of  water  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pipe,  is  always  as  the  line  of  the  angle  to 
which  the  pipe  is  elevated  above  the  level  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  For  although  the  water  in  the  upright 
pipe  AB  would  require  a  force  applied  immediately  to 
the  lower  end  A  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water 
in  it,  to  fupport  the  water,  and  a  little  more  to  drive 
it  up  and  out  of  the  pipe;  yet,  if  that  pipe  be  in- 
clined from  its  upright  pofition  to  an  angle  ot  80  de- 
grees (as  in  A  80),  the  force  required  to  fupport  or  to 
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Hydrulic   raifc  the  fame  cylinder  of  water  will  then  be  as  mucli 
Engines,    jcfs  as  the  fine  So  h  is  lefs  than  the  radius  AB  ;  or  as 

^~^' the  line  of  80  degrees  is  lefs  than  the  line  of  90.     And 

fo,  decrcafmg  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  Icf- 
fens,  until  it  arrives  at  its  level  AC  or  place  of  rcll, 
where  the  force  of  the  water  is  nothing  at  cither  end 
cf  the  pipe.  For  although  the  abfolutc  weight  of  the 
water  is  the  fame  in  all  politions,  yet  its  preliure  at  the 
lower  end  dccreafes  as  the  fuic  ot  the  juiglc  of  eleva- 
tion decrcafes  ;  as  will  appear  plainly  by  a  farther  con- 
fideration  of  the  figure. 

Let  two  pipes  AB  and  AC,  of  equal  lengths  and 
bores,  join  each  other  at  A  ;  and  let  the  pipe  AB 
i>c  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  as  the  fcale  S  is  ; 
whofc  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe — 
Upon  this  length,  as  a  radius,  defcribc  the  quadrant 
BDC,  and  divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

Let  the  pipe  AC  be  elevated  to  10  degrees  upon 
tiie  quadrant,  and  rilled  with  water  :  then,  part  of  the 
water  that  is  in  it  will  rife  in  the  pipe  AB  ;  and  if  it  be 
kept  full  of  water,  it  will  raife  the  water  in  the  pipe 
h)&  from  A  to  i;  that  is,  to  a  level  i  10  with  the 
mouth  of  i;he  pipe  at  10  :  and  the  upright  line  a  10, 
equal  to  A  e,  will  be  the  fme  of  10  degrees  elevation  ; 
which  being  mcafured  upon  the  fcalc  S,  will  be  about 
17.4  of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length  : 
and  therefore,  the  force  or  prelTurc  of  tlic  water  at  A, 
in  the  pipe  A  10,  will  be  to  the  force  or  prelfiu-e  at  A 
in  the  pipe  AB,  as  17.3  to  100. 

Let  the  fame  pipe  be  elevated  to  20  ('degrees  in  the 
quadrant ;  and  if  it  be  kept  full  of  watrr,  part  of  that 
vv«cr  will  run  into  the  pipe  AB,  andrilr  tliercin  to  the 
height  A  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  up- 
right line  h  20,  or  to  the  fine  of  20  degrees  elevation  ; 
which,  being  mcafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  34.2 
of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length. 
And  therefore,  the  preffuse  of  the  water  at  A,  in  the 
full  pipe  A  20,  will  be  to  its  prelhire,  if  that  pipe 
were  railed  to  the  perpendicular  lltuation  AB,  as  34.2 
10  100. 

Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  pofition  A  30  on  the  qua- 
drant, and  if  it  be  fupplicd  with  water,  the  water 
will  rife  from  it,  into  the  pipe  AB,  to  tiie  height  A  /, 
or  to  the  fime  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  30. 
The  fine  of  this  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  de- 
grees, is  <;  30  ;  which  is  jull  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  or  to  jo  of  fuch  parts  of  the  fcale  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe  contains  leo.  Therefore,  tjie  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  a  pipe  elevated  30  degrees 
above  the  liorizontal  level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  what  it  would  be  if  the  fame  pipe  Hood  upright 
in  the  fituaiion  AB. 

And  thus,  by  elevating  ;'..e  pipe  to  40,  Jo,  60,  70, 
and  80  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  the  lines  of  iliefe 
elevations  will  be  d  40,  e  50,  ^  60,  g  70,  and  h  80  ; 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  heights  Km,  An,  Ac, 
A/>  and  Afl  i  and  thole  heights  meafured  upon  the 
fcale  S  will  be  64.4,  76.6,  86.6,  94.0,  and  98.5  ; 
which  exprefs  the  preflures  at  A  in  all  diifc  eleva- 
tions, conlidcring  the  prtfliiie  in  the  upright  pipe  AB 
4S  100. 
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sine  of 

Parts  1 

Sine  of 

Parts 

Sine  of 

Parts 

D.  I 

17 

D.  31 

515 

61 

875 

3 

35 

32 

530 

62 

885 

3 

52 

33 

545 

63 

891 

4 

70 

34 

559 

64 

899 

5 

87 

35 

573 

65 

906 

6 

104 

36 

588 

66 

913 

7 

122 

37 

602 

67 

920 

8 

139 

38 

616 

68 

927 

9 

156 

39 

629 

69 

934 

10 

174 

40 

643 

70 

940 

II 

191 

41 

656 

71 

945 

12 

208 

42 

669 

72 

951 

13 

225 

43 

682 

73 

956 

14 

242 

44 

695 

74 

961 

15 

259 

45 

707 

75 

966 

16 

276 

46 

719 

76 

970 

17 

292 

47 

731 

77 

974 

18 

309 

4« 

743 

78 

978 

19 

325 

49 

755 

79 

982 

20 

342 

50 

766 

80 

985 

21 

358 

51 

777 

Si 

9S8 

22 

375 

52 

788 

82 

990 

23 

39' 

53 

799 

83 

992 

24 

407 

54 

809 

84 

994 

25 

423 

55 

819 

85 

996 

26 

438 

56 

829 

86 

997 

27 

454 

57 

839 

87 

99S 

28 

469 

58 

848 

88 

999 

29 

485 

59 

857 

89 

1000 

30 

JOO 

60 

S66 

90 

1000 
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Becaufe  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  have  the  lengths  of  all. 
tlie  lines  of  a  quadrant  from  o  degrees  to  90,  we  have 
given  the  foregoing  Table,  fliowing  the  length  of  the 
line  of  every  degree  in  fuch  parts  as  the  whole  pipe 
(equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant)  contains  1000. 
Then  the  fines  will  be  integral  or  wholepartsin  lemgth. 
But  if  you  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  di- 
vided only  into  100  equal  pans,  the  lall  hgure  of  each 
part  or  fine  mull  be  cut  oft"  as  a  decimal  ;  and  then 
thofe  which  remain  at  the  left  hand  of  this  fcparatiuu 
will  be  integral  or  wliole  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  (fuppofed  to . 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  AC)  be  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  .nnd  the  elevation  be  45  de- 
grees, the  line  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  707, 
of  thefe  parts  :  but  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  into 
100  equal  parts,  tiie  fame  line  will  be  only  70.7  or 
7o,'„  of  thefe  parte.  Por,  as  1000  is  to  707,  fo  is 
100  to  70.7. 

As,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  engine-makers, 
to  know  what  quantity  and  weigiit  of  water  will  be 
contained  in  .m  upright  round  pipe  of  a  given  diameter 
and  height  ;  lb  as,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be 
raifed,  they  may  projuH-tion  their  engines  to  the  force 
which  they  can  atibrd  to  work  them  ;  we  lliall  fubjoin 
Tables  Ihowing  the  luunber  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
contained  in  an  iqniglit  pipe  of  a  nuiiul  bore,  of  any 
diameter  from  one  incli  to  fix  and  a  half,  and  of  any 
height  from  one  foot  to  two  hundred  :  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  faiil  number  of  cubic  inches,  both  • 

in 
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Uydronaucin  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces.  The  number  of  cu- 
V--V— '  ^"^  inches  divided  by  a:?!,  will  reduce  tlie  water  to 
gallons  in  wine  mcafurc  ;  and  divided  by  282,  will 
reduce  it  to  the  meifurc  of  alc-gallons.  Alio,  the 
troy  ounces  divided  by  12,  will  reduce  the  weight  to 
troy  pounds,  and  the  avoirdupois  ounces  divided  by 
16,  will  reduce  the  weight  to  avoirdujwis  pounds. 

And  here  we  mull  repiat  it  again,  that  the  weight 
or  prcHiire  of  the  water  aaingagaiull  the  power  that 
works  the  engine,  mufl  always  be  elliniated  accord- 
ing to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
dud-pipc,  when  it  has  an  oblique  polition,  and  as  if 
the  diameter  ot  that  pipe  were  jull  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton 
works.  Thus,  by  the  following  Tables,  the  prellure 
of  the  water,  againft  an  engine  whofc  pump  is  of  a 
4  I  inch  bore,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
water  in  the  conduft-pipc  is  80  feet,  will  be  equal  to 
8057.  J  troy  ounces,  and  to  8848.2  avoirdupois  oun- 
ces ;  which  makes  671.4  troy  poiuids,  and  S53  avoir- 
dupois. 

Ex  A.MPtE.  Required  tki  mtmbtr  of  cubic  inches,  and 
the  weight  oj  the  water,  in  an  upright  fife  nS  feet  high, 
and  i^  inch  diameter. 

Feet.       Cubic  inches.     Troy  oz.     j^voir.  oz. 


Sedl.  V. 


200 
70 

8 


4241-I 

1484.4 

169.6 


Anfw.    278        5895.1 


3238.2 

783.3 
89.5 

3111.0 


2457-8 

860.2 

98.3 

3416.3 


Here  tlie  neareft  fingle  decimal  figiu-e  is  only  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  the  whole  being  reduced  by 
divifion,  amounts  to  25i  wine-gallons  in  mcafure 
to  259;  pounds  troy,  and  to  2134.  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Thcfc  tables  were  at  firA  calculated  to  fix  decimal 
places  for  the  fake  of  exaftnefs :  but  in  tranfcribing 
them  there  arc  no  more  than  two  decimal  figures  taken 
into  the  account,  and  fometimes  but  one  ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  ncceitity  for  computing  to  hundrcth-paris 
of  an  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  pra«Slice. 


Hydroftatic 
HYDROSTATICAL      TABLES.      I'^blci. 


Inch  diameter.                      | 

Solidity 

\\'cight 

In  avoir- 

— 

in  cubic 

m  troy 

dupois 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

9.42 

4-97 

5.46 

2 

r8.85 

9-9J 

10.92 

3 

28.27 

14.92 

16.38 

4 

37-70 

19.89 

21.85 

5 
6 

47-12 

24.87 

27-31 

56.55 

29.84 

32-77 

7 

65.97 

34-S2 

38.23 

8 

75-40 

39-79 

43.69- 

9 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

10 
20 

94-25 

49-74 

54-62 

188.49 

99.48 

109.24 

30 

282.74 

149-21 

163.86 

40 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

50 

471-24 

248.69 

273-09 

60 

70 

565.49 

298.43 

327-71 

659-73 

343.17 

382.33 

80 

753-98 

397-90 

436.95 

90 

843-23 

447.64 

491-J7 

loo 

942-48 

497-38 

546.19 

200 

1884.96 

994-76 

1092.38 

i^  Inch 

es  diameter 

n 
n 

Solidity 

Weight" 

In  avoir- 

a- 

in  cubic 

m  troy 

dupois 

02, 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

21.21 

II. 19 

12.29 

2 

42-41 

22.38 

24.58 

3 

63.62 

33-57 

36.87 

4 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

5 
6 

106.03 

55-95 

61-45 

127-23 

67.15 

73-73 

7 

147-44 

78-34 

86.02 

8 

169.65 

89.53 

98.31 

9 

190.85 

100.72 

110.60 

10 

212.06 

III. 91 

122.89 

20 

424-12 

223.82 

245-78 

30 

636.17 

335-73 

368.68 

40 

848.23 

447-64 

49'. 57 

SO 

1060.29 

559-55 

614.46 

60 
70 

1272.35 

671.46 

737.35 

1484.40 

783-37 

860.24 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

983.14 

.90 

1908.52 

1007-19 

1106.0^ 

100 

2120.58 

1119.09 

1228.92 

200 

4241.15 

223S.18 

2457.84 

HYDRO- 
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2  Inclie. 

i  diameter 

1 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

W 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

r 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

37-70 

19.89 

21.85 

2 

75-40 

39-79 

43.69 

3 

113.10 

59.68 

65.54 

4 

I  JO. 80 

79.58 

87.39 

5 

6 

188.50 

99-47 

109.14 

226.19 

119.37 

131.08 

7 

263.89 

139.26 

152.93 

8 

301.59 

159.16 

174-78 

9 

339.29 

179.06 

196.63 

10 

20 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

7J3-98 

397.90 

436.95 

30 

1130.97 

596.85 

665.42 

40 

1507.97 

795.80 

873.90 

50 

1884.96 

994-75 

1092.37 

60 
70 

2261.95 

1193.70 

1310.85 

2638.94 

1392.65 

1529.32 

80 

3015.95 

1591.60 

1747-80 

90 

3392-92 

1790.56 

1966.27 

100 

3769.91 

1989.51 

2184.75 

200 

7539-82 

3979-00 

4369.50 

3  Inches  diameter.                 f 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

tr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

84.8 

44.76 

49.16 

2 

169.6 

89.53 

98.31 

3 

254-5 

134.39 

147-47 

4 

239-3 

179-06 

196.63 

5 

424.1 

223.82 

245-78 

6 

508.9 

268.58 

294.94 

7 

533-7 

313-35 

344.10 

8 

698.6 

358.11 

393-25 

9 

763.4 

402.87 

442.41 

10 

848.2 

447.64 

491-57 

20 

1696.5 

895.28 

983.14 

30 

2244.7 

1342.92 

1474-70 

40 

3392.9 

1790-56 

1966.27 

50 

4241. 1 

2238.19 

2457-84 

60 

5089.4 

2685.83 

2949.41 

70 

5937-6 

3133-47 

3440.98 

80 

6785.8 

3581. II 

3932-55 

90 

7634.1 

4028.75 

4424-12 

100 

8482.^ 

4476.^9 

4915.68 

200 

16964.6 

8952.78 

9831.36 

2|  Inches  diameter.                | 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

Z. 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

crq 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

p- 

I 

58.90 

31.08 

34.14 

2 

117.81 

62.17 

68.27 

3 

176.71 

93.26 

102.41 

4 

235.62 

124.34 

136.55 

5 

6 

294-52 

155-43 

170.68 

353-43 

186.52 

204.82 

7 

412.33 

217.60 

238.96 

8 

471-24 

248.69 

273-09 

9 

530-14 

279-77 

307.23 

10 

589.05 

310.86 

341-37 

20 

1178.10 

621.72 

682.73 

30 

1767.15 

932.58 

1024.10 

40 

2356.20 

1243.44 

1365.47 

50 

2545-25 

'554-30 

1706.83 

60 

3534-29 

1-65.16 

2048.20 

70 

4123.34 

2176.02 

2389.57 

80 

4712.39 

2486.88 

27^0.94 

90 

5301.44 

2797-74 

3072. ;o' 

100 

5890-49 

U08.60 

2413.67 

200 

11780.98 

6217-20 

4827-34 

34.  Inches  diameter 

. 

Solidity 

Weight' 

In  avoir- 

in cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

era' 
I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

"5-4 

60.9 

66.9 

2 

230.9 

121.8 

133.8 

3 

346.4 

182.8 

200.7 

4 

461.8 

243-7 

267.6 

5 

577-3 

304.6 

334-5 

6 

692.7 

365.6 

401.4 

7 

808.2 

426.5 

468.4 

8 

923.6 

487.4 

535-3 

9 

1039. 1 

548.3 

602.2 

10 

1154.5 

609.3 

669.1    1 

20 

2309.1 

1218.6 

1338-2 

30 

3463.6 

1827.9 

2007.2 

40 

.  4618.1 

2437-1 

2676.3 

50 

5772.7 

3046.4 

3345-4 

60 

6927.2 

3655-7 

4014.5 

70 

8081.7 

4265.0 

4683.6 

80 

9236.3 

4874-3 

5352.6 

90 

10390.8 

5483.6 

6021.7 

100 

II545-4 

6092.0 

6690.8 

200 

23090.7 

12185.7 

13381.5 

HYDRG- 
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Sea.  V- 

Hyilrodattc 
Tables. 


,                   4  Inches  diameter.                  ( 

ra 

Solidity 

\\  eight 

In  avoir- 

=r 

ill  cubic 

in  tcoy 

dupois 

Oq 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

=r 

I 

I  )0.8 

79.6 

87.4 

2 

301.6 

159-2 

174-8 

3 

4J2.4 

238.7 

262.2 

4 

605.2 

518.3 

349.6 

5 

7)4-o 

597.9 

436.9 

6 

904.8 

477.5 

$24.3 

7 

1055.6 

SS7-' 

611. 7 

8 

1206.4 

636.6 

699.1 

9 

J357.2 

716.2 

786.5 

lO 

1508.0 

79J-8 

873.9 

20 

3115.9 

i59'-6 

1747.8 

CO 

4J23-9 

2387-4 

2621.7 

40 

663r.9 

3183.2 

3495.6 

yo 

7539-8 

3997.0 

4369.5 

60 

9047.8 

4774-8 

5243,4 

70 

10555-8 

5570.6 

6117.3 

80 

12063.7 

6366.4 

6991.2 

90 

I3J7I-7 

7162.2 

7865.1 

100 

15079.7 

7958.0 

8739.0 

200 

30159.5 

1 59 16.0 

17478.0 

5  lllCll 

cs  diameter 

. 

n 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

w 

in  cubic 

m  troy 

dupois 

0^ 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

2  3  5-6 

1*4-3 

156.5 

2 

471-2 

248.7 

273-1 

3 

706.8 

373-0 

409.6 

4 

942.5 

497.4 

546.2 

5 

1178-1 

621.7 

682.7 

6 

1413-7 

746.1 

819.? 

7 

1649.3 

870.4 

955-8 

8 

1884.9 

994.8 

1092.4 

9 

2f20.6 

1119.1 

1228.9 

10 

2356.2 

1243-4 

1365.5 

20 

4712.4 

2486.9 

2730-9 

30 

7068.6 

3730-3 

4096.4 

40 

94248 

4973-8 

5461.9 

;o 

11780.0 

6217.2 

6827.3 

60 

i4'37-2 

7460.6 

8192.6 

70 

16493.4 

8704.1 

9558.3 

80 

18849.6 

9947.5 

10923.7 

90 

21205.8 

11191.0 

12289.2 

100 

23562.0 

12434.4 

13654.7 

200 

47t24.o 

24868.8 

27309-3  1 

44.  Inches  diameter.                 | 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

r-» 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

OR,' 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

190.8 

100.7 

110.6 

2 

381.7 

201.7 

221.2 

3 

572.6 

302.2 

331-8 

4 

765-4 

402.9 

442.4 

5 

954-3 

503.6 

453-0 

6 

1145  I 

604.5 

663-6 

7 

1337.9 

705.0 

774-2 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

884.S 

9 

1717-7 

906.5 

995-4 

10 

1908.5 

1007-2 

1106.0 

20 

3817.0 

2014.4 

2212. 1 

30 

5725.6 

5021.6 

3818.1 

40 

7634.1 

4028.7 

4424-1 

50 

9542-6 

5035-9 

5530-1 

60 

11451-1 

6043.1 

6656.2 

■ 

70 

13359-6 

7050.3 

7742.2 

80 

15268.2 

8057-5 

8848.2 

'     90 

I  71 76.7 

9064.7 

9954-3 

100 

19085.2 

I007I.9 

11060.3 

200 

38170.4 

20143.8 

22120.6 

5;  Incl 

les  diameter.                ' 

n 
n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

^r* 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

eg] 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

285.1 

150.5 

164.3 

2 

570.2 

300.9 

328.3 

3 

855-3 

45«-4 

492.8 

4 

1140.4 

601.8 

657.1 

5 

1425.5 

752-3 

821.3 

6 

1710.6 

902  7 

985.6 

7 

1995  7 

1053-2 

1149.9 

8 

2280.8 

1203.6 

1514.2 

9 

2565.9 

I354-I 

1478.4 

10 

2851.0 

1504.6 

1642.7 

20 

5702.0 

3009.1 

3285.4 

30 

8553.0 

4513-7 

4928.1 

40 

11404.0 

6018.2 

6570.8 

50 

14255.0 

7522.8 

82,3.5 

60 

1 7106.0 

9027.4 

9856.2 

70 

19957.0 

10531.9 

1 1498.9 

80 

22808.0 

12036.5 

13141.6 

00 

25659.0 

13541-1 

14784.3 

100 

29510.0 

15045.6 

16426.9 

200 

57C20.0 

30091.2 

32853.9 
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6  Inclieb 

(Jianicicr. 

? 

ry 

Solidily 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

s- 

in  cubic 

111  troy 

dupois 

?- 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

3i9-3 

179-0 

196.6 

2 

678.6 

358.1 

393-3 

3 

IOI7-9 

537-2 

589.9 

4 

1^57-2 

716.2 

786.5 

5 

1696.5 

895.3 

983.1 

6 

2035-7 

1074-3 

1 1  79-8 

7 

2^75-o 

1253.4 

i:!76.4 

8 

2714-3 

1432.4 

I573-0 

9 

3053-6 

161 1.5 

1769-6 

lO 

3392.9 

I  790.6 

1966.3 

20 

6785.8 

35S1.1 

3932-5 

30 

1017S.8 

5371-7 

5?98-8 

40 

15571-7 

7162.2 

7S65.1 

SO 

16964.6 

S952.8 

9831.4 

60 

20357-5 

10743  3 

11797-6 

70 

23750.5 

12533-9 

13763.9 

80 

27143-4 

i4"4-4 

15730-2 

90 

30536.3 

16115.0 

17696.5 

100 

33929.2 

17905.6 

19662.7 

200 

67858.4 

:?Si,.2 

"9325-4 

6.^  Inches  diaivicter.                  j 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

-- 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

gh- 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

398.2 

2IO.I 

230.7 

2 

797-4 

420.3 

461.4 

3 

1 195.6 

630.4 

692.1 

4 

1593-8 

840.6 

922.8 

5 

1991-9 

1050.8 

1153.6 

6 

2390.1 

1260.9 

1384-3 

7 

2788.3 

1471.1 

1615.0 

8 

3186.5 

1681.2 

1845.7 

9 

3534-7 

-    1891.3 

2076.4 

10 

3982.9 

2101.5 

2307.1 

20 

7905-8 

4202.9 

4614.3 

30 

1 1948.8 

6304.4 

6921.4 

40 

15931-7 

8405.9 

9228.6 

50 

19914.6 

10507.4 

11535-7 

60 

23897.6 

12608.9 

13842.9 

70 

27880.5 

14710.4 

16150.0 

80 

3186^4 

16S11.8 

18457-2 

90 

35846.3 

18913.3 

20764.3 

TOO 

398:9.3 

21014.8 

2:1071.5 

200 

79658.6 

42029.6 
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Under  the  article  5r£.4M-ir«^/.r?<',  the  reader  \^  ill  find  Hydrmi  c 
a  particular  account  of  that  iifeful  invention,  with  a  Engmc-. 
correft  defcription  and  pLte  of  it  in  its  improved  liate.        ^^      ' 

Thf.  ii.'iillipiyhig  viackiKC,  has  no  dependence  on  the  stcam- 
action  of  the  atniofpherc  :   but,  by  the  weiy,ht  of  \v.i-  engine 
ter  only,  and  without  pump-work  of  any  kind,   raifcs        3" 
WRtcr  fufficicnt  to  fcrve  a  gentleman's  feat,  wiili  an  Jn?"":  f"' 
overplus  for  fountains,  fifli-ponds,  &c.  ra.fing  wa- 

«  !,  ;       1  r  ,  tcr  by  a 

AB   are  two  copper   pans  or  buckets   ox  ""^ H"^' niultiply- 
v/eight  and  fize,   lufpended  to  chains,  which  aher- ;„„  ^vhccl. 
nately  wind  otf'  and  on  the  muhiplyiiig-\vheel  YZ  ;  I'Ute 
whereof  the  wheel  Y   is  fmallcr  in  diameter,  and  Z  CCXLIV. 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  different  lifts  each  is  dc-  %-  ^• 
figned  to  perform. 

\\'hen  the  buckets  are  empty,  tliey  are  flopped  le- 
vel with  the  fpring  at  X,  whence  they  are  both  filled 
with  water  in  the  fame  time. 

The  gre.^ter  of  the  two.  A,  being  the  heavier  when 
full,  preponderates  and  defcends  ten  feci,  perhaps 
from  C  to  D  ;  and  the  leU'er,  13,  depending  on  the 
fame  axis,  is  thereby  weighed  up  or  railed  from 
E  to  F,  fiippofe  30  feet. 

Here,  by  particular  little  contrivances,  opening  the 
valves  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  buckets, ihcy 
both  difcharge  their  water  in  the  fame  time,  through 
apertures  pruponionable  to  their  capacities  ;  the  fmall- 
cr into  the  cillern  W,  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  fer- 
vice  by  the  ))ipe  T,  and  the  larger  a:  D,  to  run  wafic 
by  ihe  drain  below  at  H.  The  bucket  B  being  empt- 
ty,is  fo  adjufledas  then  tooverweigh  ;  anddefcending 
fleadily  as  it  rofe  betwixt  the  guiding  rods  VV,  brings 
or  weighs  up  A  to  its  former  level  at  X,  where  both 
being  again  replenifhed  from  the  fpring,  they  thence 
proceed  as  before.  And  ihus  will  they  continue  con- 
ftantly  moving  (merely  by  their  circumfiantial  differ- 
ence of  water-weight,  and  without  any  other  affiftance 
than  that  of  fometimcs  giving  the  iron- work  a  little 
oil)  fo  long  as  the  materials  fliall  lafl,  or  the  fpring 
fupply  water. 

The  flcadincfs  of  the  motion  is  in  part  regulated  by 
a  worm  turning  a  jack-fly,  and  a  little  fimple  wheel- 
work  at  LM;  which  communiciting  with  the  multi- 
plying wheel  axle  at  M,  is  thereby  moved  forward  or 
backward  as  the  buckets  either  rife  or  defccnd.  But 
what  principally  keeps  the  whole  movement  fleady,  is 
the  equilibrium  prcferved  in  the  whole  operation  by  a 
certain  weight  of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  fit 
length,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  fpindlcs  of  the  wheel- 
work,  the  numbers  whereof  arc  fo  calculated  as,  du- 
ring the  whole  performance  up  and  down,  to  let  it 
riove  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  from  G  to 
K  ;  by  which  contrivance,  as  more  or  lefs  of  the 
chains  fufpending  the  buckets  conic  to  be  wound  ofT 
their  refpeftive  wheels  Y  and  Z,  this  weight  gradu- 
ally falls  in  as  a  counterbalance,  and  fo  continues  the 
jnotion  equable  and  eafy  in  all  its  parts. 

7"he  water  wafted  by  this  machine  is  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  a  watcr-whcel  will  expend,  to 
raifc  an  equal  quaniity.  But  where  a  fall,  propor- 
tionable to  ihe  intended  rife  of  water,  cannot  be  had, 
with  a  convenient  fewer  to  carry  off  the  waflc  water 
over  and  above,  this  device  cannot  be  well  put  in 
prat^ice.  iR 

Water  may  alfobc  raifed  by  means  of  a  fircam  AB  Thc'i'cr- 
lurniuff  a  wlieel  CDE,  according  to  the  order  of  the  lian  -nhitl. 
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letters,  with  buckets  a,  a,  a,  a,  &c.  hung  upon  the 
wheri  by  ftroiig  pins  b,  b,  b,  h,  &c.  tixed  in  the  (ide 
of  the  rim  :  but  the  wliccl  mull  be  made  as  high  as 
the  water  is  intended  to  be  railed  above  the  level  of 
that  part  of  the  itrcam  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed. 
As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  the  right  hand  go 
down  inio  the  water,  and  are  thereby  filled,  and  go  up 
full  on  the  left  hand,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K, 
wiicrc  they  llrike  againft  the  end  /;  of  the  fixed  trough 
M,  and  are  thereby^ overfct,  and  empty  the  water  into 
the  trough  ;  froin  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
to  the  place  which  it  is  defigned  for :  and  as  each 
burket  gets  over  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a  perpendi- 
cular politicii  again,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  it 
comes  to  the  water  at  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before. 
Ou  each  bucket  is  a  fpring  r,  which,  going  over  the 
top  or  crown  of  the  bar  ;//,  (fixed  to  the  trough  M), 
raifes  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  above  ihe  level  of  its 
mouth,  and  fo  caufes  it  to  empty  all  its  water  into  ihc 
trough. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raife  water,  no 
higher  than  its  axis;  and  then,  inftead  of  buckets 
hung  upon  it,  its  fpokes,  C,  d,  t,  f,  g,  h,  are  made 
of  a  bent  form,  and  hollow  within  ;  thefe  Jiollows 
opening  into  the  holes  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  outiide  of 
the  wheel,  and  alfo  into  thofe  at  O  in  the  box  N  up- 
on the  »xis.  So  that  as  the  holes  CD,  &c.  dip  into 
the  water,  it  runs  into  them  ;  and  as  the  wheel  tar;is, 
the  water  vifes  in  the  hollow  fpokes  c,  d,  &c.  and  runs 
out  in  a  ftream  P  from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  iiuo 
the  trougli  Q_,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
And  this  is  a  very  eafy  way  of  raifing  water,  becanfe 
the  engine  requires  neither  men  nor  horfes  to  turn  it. 

Engines  for  extinguilliing  fire  are  either  forcing  or 
lifiing-pumps  ;  and  being  made  to  raife  water  with 
great  velocity,  their  execution  in  agreat  meafure  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  their  levers,  and  the  force 
wherewith  they  arc  wrought. 

For  example,  AB  is  the  common  fquirting  fire- 
engine.  DC  is  the  frame  of  a  lifiing-pump  wrought 
by  the  levers  E  and  F  ai'^ing  always  together.  Du- 
ring the  ilroke,  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  by  thcpif- 
tcn  N  fpouts  with  force  through  the  pipe  G,  made 
capable  of  any  degree  of  elevation  by  means  of  ihe 
yielding  leather  pipe  H,  or  by  a  ball  and  focket,  ca- 
pable of  turning  every  way,  fcreweJ  on  the  top  of  the 
pump.  Between  the  ftrokes  on  this  machine  the 
Itream  is  difcontinued.  The  engine  is  fupplied  by  wa- 
ter poured  in  with  buckets  above;  the  dirt  and  filth 
whereof  are  kept  from  choaking  the  pump-work  by 
hclpof  tlie  flraincr  IK. 

A  confiderable  improvement  hss  fince  been  made  to 
ihefe  machines,  in  order  to  keep  them  ciifcharging  a 
continual  ftream.  In  doing  whereof  it  is  not  to  be 
Bnderftood  that  they  really  ihrowoiit  more  water  than 
do  the  fquirting  ones  of  the  fame  (ize  and  dimenlions 
\»ilh  ihcmfelves  ;  but  that  the  vclority  of  the  water, 
and  ot  courfc  the  fridioH  of  all  the  parts,  being  lefs 
violent,  the  ftream  is  more  even  and  manageable,  and 
may  be  direifled  hither  or  thither  with  greater  eafc 
and  ceriaiuty  than  if  it  came  forth  only  by  fits  and 
ftarts  :  The  machine,  thus  improved,  is  tht  ref  re  ge- 
nerally better  adapted  to  the  purpofc  intended  than 
the  former,  efpccia'ly  in  the  beginning  of  thcfe  cala- 
mitous accidents. 


The  ftream  is  made  continualfrom  ihcfpring  of  air  Hydraulio 
confined  in  a  ftrong  metal  vefl'el  CC,  in  the  tire  engine    Engines. 
AB,  fixed  between  the  two  lorcing-piimps  D  and  £,  p|^ 
wrought  with  a  common  double  lever  FG  moving  ou  CCLXIF. 
the  centre  H.  The  piilons  in  D  and  E  both  (uck  and  fig.  6. 
force  alternately,  and  are  here  reprefcntcd  in  their 
different  actions;  as  arc  alfo  their  relpective  valves 
at  IK  and  LM. 

The  water  to  fupply  this  engine,  if  there  be  no  op- 
portunity of  putiiug  the  end  of  a  fucking-, ipe,  oc- 
calionally  to  be  fcrcwed  on,  into  a  moat  or  canal, 
which  would  fparc  much  hurry  and  labour  in  c.fc  of 
lire,  is  alfo  poured  into  the  vefl'el  AB;  and  being 
ftrained  through  the  wire  graie  N,  is,  by  the  pjcllurc 
of  the  atmofpliere,  raifed  through  the  valves  K  and 
IM  into  the  barrels  of  Dor  E,  when  either  of  ocir  for- 
cers afcend  ;  whence  again  it  will  be  powerfully  puflicJ 
when  they  dclcend  into  the  air-vcllclCC,  through  ilic 
valves  I  and  L  by  turns:  by  the  force  whereof  the 
common  air  between  the  water  and  the  top  of  tlie  air- 
vclFcl  O  will  from  time  to  time  be  forcibly  crowded 
into  lels  room,  and  much  comprelled  ;  and  the  air 
being  a  body  naturally  endowed  with  a  ftrong  and 
lively  fpring, aii«l  always  endeavouring  to  dilate  i:fclf 
every  way  alike  in  fuch  a  circumftance,  bears  ftrongly 
both  agiinft  the  fides  of  the  vcird  «  herein  it  is  conli- 
ncd,  and  the  furface  of  the  water  thui  injeded  ;  and 
fo  makes  a  conftant  regular  ftream  to  rife  through  the 
metal  pipe  F  into  the  leather  one  Q^  fcrcwed  thereon; 
which  being  llexible,  may  be  led  about  into  rooms 
and  entries,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Should  the  air  contained  iu  this  vcfTel  becompreffcd 
into  half  the  fpace  it  took  up  iu  its  natural  ftate,  the 
fpring  thereof  will  be  much  about  doubled ;  and  as 
before  it  equalled  and  was  able  to  fullain  the  prellurc 
of  a  lingle  atmofphere,  il  having  now  a  double  force, 
by  the  power  of  that  fpring  aione  will  throw  water 
into  air,  of  the  common  degree  of  denlity,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  And  fhould  this  compreirare  be  ftill 
augmented,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  at  firJl  fill- 
ed the  whole  velfel  be  reduced  into  one-third  of  that 
fpace,  its  fpring  will  be  then  able  to  relift,  and  confc- 
quently  to  raife  the  weight  of  a  treble  atmofphere  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  willihrov.  upajet  of  water  fixty  feet 
high.  And  ihould  ib  much  water  again  be  forced  in- 
to the  velfel  as  to  fill  three  parts  of  the  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  up  about  ninety  feet  high  : 
and  wherever  the  fervice  Ihall  require  a  ftill  grcaier 
rife  of  water,  more  water  muft  be  thruft  inio  this  vcf- 
fel  ;  and  the  air  therein  being  thus  driven  by  maia 
force  into  a  ftill  narrower  compafs,  at  each  cxplolion, 
the  gradual  reftitution  thereof  to  its  firft  dimenlions 
is  what  regularly  carries  on  the  ftream  between  the 
ftrokes,  and  renders  it  continual  during  the  operation 
of  the  machine. 

This  experiment,  in  little,  maybe  eiiher  made  on 
the  lifting  or  forcing  pump,  the  nofels  of  which  may 
be  lett  large,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  the  fmall 
pipe  F,  reaching  nearly  to  the  valve  at  E,  and  oc- 
calionnlly  to  be  fcrewed  in.  Between  this  pipe  and  the 
fiJcs  and  top  of  the  nofel  H,  a  quantity  of  air  will 
necclfarily  be  lodged,  which,  when  tiic  forcer  acls, 
will  be  comprelfcd  at  every  ftroke  by  the  rife  of  the 
water;  more  whereof  will  be  pudied  though  E  thjn 
can  immediately  get  away  through  the  pipe  F,  which 
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in  to  be  always  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  ojicning  of 
valve  at  E  :  the  degree  of  which  condeufation, 
and  that  of  the  reflitiuion  to  its  natural  (late  of  den- 
fity,  may  be  ©bferved  through  the  glafs-machines,  to 
fatisfachion. 

Archimedes's  screw  is  a  fort  of  fpiral  piimp,  and 
reccivesits  name  from  itsinventor.  Itconfiflsof  a  long 
cylinder  AB  with  a  hollow  pipe  CD  round  it ;  and  is 
placed  in  an  oblique  pofition,  with  the  lower  end  in  the 
water,  the  other  end  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  winch  IK,  fupported  by  the  upright  piece  IR. 

Whenthisfcrcwisimmcrfedin  thewater,  itimme- 
diatdy  rifes  in  the  pipe  by  the  orifice  C  to  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  EF  ;  and  if  the  point  in  the  fpi- 
ral, which  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be 
on  the  lower  lide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  fcrew,  will  move  on  in  the  fpiral  till  it 
come  to  the  point  on  the  other  fide  that  is  coincident 
with  the  water.  When  it  arrives  at  that  point,  which 
we  willfuppofeto  be  O,  it  cannotafterwardspolTefsany 
other  part  of  the  fpiral  than  that  on  the  lowed  part  of 
the  cylinder :  for  it  cannot  moves  from  O  toward  H  or 
G,  becaufe  they  are  higher  above  the  horizon  ;  and  as 
this  will  be  conftantly  the  cafe  after  the  water  in  the 
fpiral  has  attained  the  point  O,  it  is  plain  it  muft 
always  be  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  in  conllant  motion,  every 
part  of  the  fpiral  fcrew,  from  O  to  D,  will  by  de- 
grees fucceed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
water  therefore  muft  fucceed  to  every  part  of  it,  from 
O  to  D,  as  it  comes  on  the  lower  fide  ;  that  is,  it  mufl 
afcend  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  all 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it  come  to  the  orifice  at 
D,  where  it  mull  run  out,  having  nothing  further  to 
fiipport  it. 

There  is  a  fimple  and  eafy  method  of  working  two 
pumps  at  once,  by  means  of  the  balance  AB,  having 
a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  equilibriuui 
on  the  two  fpiudles  C,  as  reprcfented  in  the  6th  fi- 
gure. On  the  right  and  left  are  two  boards  I,  nailed 
to  two  crofs  pieces,  faftened  to  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine. On  thefe  boards  the  perfon  who  is  to  work 
the  pump  (lands,  and  fuppons  himfelf  by  a  crofs  piece 
nailed  to  'he  two  ports  ED,  fig.  J.  At  the  diflance 
of  ten  inches  ott  each  fide  the  axis  are  faftcned  the 
piftons  MN. 

The  roan,  by  leaning  alternately  on  his  right  and 
left  foot,  puts  the  balance  in  motion,  by  which  the 
pumps  OP  are  worked,  and  the  water  thrown  into  the 
pipe  H,  and  carried  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  valves  and  the  force  of  the  balance. 
There  mud  be  placed  on  each  fide  an  iron  fpring,  as 
F  and  G,  to  return  the  balance,  and  prevent  its  ac- 
quiring too  great  velocity. 

■  The  Chain-pimp,  A  B,  is  ordinarily  midc  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  and  conlifts  of  two 
collateral  fquare  barrels,  and  a  chain  of  pillons  of  the 
fame  form,  fixed  at  proper  dirtances  ihereon.  The 
chain  is  msved  in  thefe  round  a  coarfe  kind  of  wheel- 
work  at  either  end  of  the  machine,  the  teeth  whereof 
are  fo  made  as  to  receive  one  half  of  the  Hat  pirtons, 
and  let  them  fold  in;  and  they  take  hold  of  the  links 
as  they  rife  in  one  of  the  barrels,  and  return  by  the 
other.  The  machine  is  wrought  cither  by  th€  turning 
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of  one  handle  or  two,  according  to  the  labour  requi-  Entsrtaio- 
red,  depending  on  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  ingexperi- 
bc  raifed.     A  whole  row  of  ihe   pillons  (which  go  "'""'• 
free  of  the  fides  of  the  barrel  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of         ^ 
an  inch)  are  always  lii'ting  when  the  pump  is  at  work  ; 
yet  do  they,  by  the  general  pulh  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  working,  as  it  is  pretty  brifk,   commonly  bring  up 
a  full  bore  of  water  in  ihe  pump.     This  machine  is 
fo  contrived,   that,   by  the  continual  folding  in  of  the 
piftons.  Hones,   dirt,  and  whatever  happens  to  come 
in  the  way,   may  alfo  be  cleared  ;   and  therefore  it  is 
generally  made  ufc  of  to  drain  ponds,  to  empty  few- 
crs,  and  remove  foul  waters,  in  which  no  other  pump 
could  work. 

The  lad  machine  to  be  defcribed  confifts  of  five  ti,(  hr- 
pieces  of  board,  forming  a  fort  of  fcoop,  as  B.     The  draulic 
handle  C  isfufpendcd  by  a  rope  fiftened  to  tliree  poles,  fcoop. 
placed  in  a  triantrle,  and  tied  tngether  at  A.  '''"<= 

The  working  of  this  machine  conlifts  entirely  in  ^*--"'-"'. 
balancing  the  fcoop  that  contains  the  water,  and  di-  "' 
redling  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  water  may  be 
thrown  in  any  given  direclion.  It  is  evident  that  the 
operation  of  this  machine  is  fo  verv  eafy,  that  it  may 
rather  be  confidered  as  an  agreeable  and  falutary  re- 
creation than  hard  labour. 

With  this  machine  a  man  of  moderate  ftrength,  by 
two  ftrokes  in  four  feconds,  can  draw  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  that  is,  more  than  four  hundred  cubic  fret 
in  an  hour. 

This  machine  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Dutch  in 
emptying  the  water  from  their  dikes. 


Sect.  VI.    Entertain'nig  Experiments. 
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r.  Several  amufing  appearances  may  be  produced  of  the  r)<- 
by  difguifing  or  diverlifying  a  fyphon.     It  may,  for  phon  d!f- 
exampie,  be  difguifed  in  a  cup,  from  which  no  liquor  f;_uifcci, 
will  flow  till  the  fluid  is  railed  therein  to  a  certain  Tantalus's 
height;  but  when  the  efilux   is  once  begun,  it  will '^"P' 
continue  till  the  velfel  is  emptied.  Thus,  fig.  11 .  is  a  piate 
cup,  in  the   centre  whereof  is  fixed  a  glafs-pipc  A,  ccsixix. 
continued  through  the  bottom  at  B,  over  which  is  put 
another  glafs  tube,  made  air-tight  at  top  by  means  of 
the  cork  at  C  ;  but  left  fo  open  at  foot,  by  holes  made 
at  D,  that  the  water  may  freely  rife  between  ihe  tubes 
as  thecupis  filled.  Till  the  fluid  in  the  cup  Ihall  have 
gained  the  top  of  the  inmoft  pipe  at  A,  no  motion 
will  appear.    The  air  however  from  between  the  two 
pipes  being  in  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the  rife  of 
the  denfer  fluid,  and  palfing  down  the  inner  tube  will 
o-et  away  at  bottom  ;   and   the   water  as  foon  as  the 
Top  of  the  inclofcd  tube  fliall  be  covered  thereby,  will 
very  foon  follow,  and  continue  to  rife  in  tliis  machine, 
as  in  the  fyphon,  till  the  whole  is  run  oft. 

This  is  called  by  fume,  ATantalm' 1  cup ;  and,  to 
humour  the  thought,  a  hollow  figure  is  foinetiines  put 
over  the  inner  tube,  of  fuch  a  length,  th.it  when  the 
fluid  is  got  nearly  up  to  the  lips  of  the  man,  the  fy- 
phon may  begin  to  ael  and  empty  the  cup. 

Tliis  isincrt'eol  no  other  than  if  the  two  legs  of  the 
fvphon  were  both  witiiin  the  velfel,  as  in  fig.  12.  into 
which  the  water  poured  will  rife  in  the  IliortcrKgii 
the  machine,  by  its  n;it'iral  prclTurc  upwards,  to  its_ 
own  level  ;  and  when  it  ihall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  fvphon,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg,  as 
D  2  already 
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already  defcribeJ.  An  apple,  an  orange,  or  any  other 
foliJ,  may  be  put  into  the  vcird,  to  raife  the  water, 
when  it  is  near  the  bend,  to  let  i:  a-r;inaing,  by  way 
of  arnufcnient. 

Again,  let  the  handle  cf  the  cup,  fi^.  it.  be  hol- 
low ;  lit  tlic  tube  CU,l"crc wed  therein,  cominiuiicate 
freely  will;  the  water  poured  iniotheciip,  that  it  may 
rife  eq'ially  in  both.  Bcia^  once  above  the  level  ED, 
it  will  overflow,  and  dcfccnding  through  the  cavity 
'D^,  will  empty  the  cup  i>f  its  liquor, 

3.  The  device  called  th.-  fou:;t.'.':n  at  annnand,  ai5ls 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  fyphon  in  the  cup. 
Let  two  vclfels  A  and  B  be  juined  toj^ether  by  the  pipe 
C,  which  opens  into  thcni  both.  Let  A  be  opened 
at  top,  B  tlufe  both  at  top  and  bottom  (fave  only  a 
fmall  hole  at  b  to  let  the  air  get  out  of  the  voflcl  B), 
and  A  be  of  fuch  a  fi/.c  as  to  hold  about  li\  times  as 
much  water  as  B.  Let  a  fyphon  DEKbe  foldcred  to 
the  veilll  O,  fo  that  the  part  DKi-may  be  within  the 
velftrl,  and  F  without  it ;  the  eud  D  almoll  touching 
tlie  bottom  of  the  vciFil,  and  the  end  Y  below  the  le- 
vel of  ,D  :  the  vclTel  B  hanning  to  A  by  the  pipe  C 
(foldercd  into  botli),  and  the  wlJole  fiipported  by  the 
pillars  G  and  H  upon  the  fland  I.  The  bore  of  the 
pipe  mud  be  confiderably  lefs  than  tlie  bore  of  the 
fyphon. 

The  whole  being  thusconflruc^ed,  let  the  vclTcl  A 
be  filled  with  water,  which  will  run  through  the  pipe 
C,  and  lill  the  velfel  B.  \\'hcn  B  is  tilled  above  the 
top  of  the  fyphon  at  E,  the  water  will  rur.  thiMUgh  the 
fyphon,  and  be  difcharged  at  F.  But  as  the  bore  of 
the  fyphon  is  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  fy- 
plion  will  run  faflcr  than  the  pipe,  and  will  loon  empty 
the  vell'el  U  ;  upon  whicii  the  water  will  ceafe  from 
running  through  the  fyphon  at  F,  until  the  pipe  C  re- 
fills the  vell'tl  i3,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  run  as  be- 
fore. And  thus  the  fyphoi\  will  continue  to  run  and 
flop  alternucly,  until  all  the  water  in  the  velfcl  A  has 
run  through  the  pipe  C — So  that,  after  a  few  trials, 
one  may  cjfily  gutis  about  what  time  the  fyplion  will 
ll«p,  and  when  it  will  begin  to  run  ;  and  then,  to 
amufe  others,  he  may  cull  oat,  "  jiop,"  or  ^' rui:," 
accordingly. 

3.  This  ligure  reprcfents  a  very  pretty  portable  foun- 
tain, which,  being  charged  with  water,  and  inverted, 
will  play  ajct  nearly  as  high  as  the  refervoir,  till  the 
fluid  is  cxliaufled;  ind  then  turned  upon  the  other 
end,  the  fame  thing  will  happen,  and  a  realclcpfydra, 
or  wati  r-cli)ck,  be  thereby  tbrmed. 

This  dev ice  confirts  of  two  hollow  velTels,  .'^  and  B, 
conitnunicating  with  each  other  only  by  the  recurved 
tubes  C  and  D  ;  at  the  ends  of  which  E  and  F,  are 
placed  fmall  adjutages  to  dircAthe  jet.  G  and  Hare 
two  open  tubes,  foldcred  into  the  bottom  of  the  bafons 
belonging  to  .A  and  B,  throu«h  which  the  water  flows 
in,  and  tills  thofe  velTclx  to  a  cert-in  height,  that  is, 
according  to  their  length.  They  by  their  difpofition 
atfo  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  the  fame  way, 
«  hfn  the  machine  is  turned  upfide  down. 

4.  Provides  rylindricvcflcl of glafsor  chini,ABCD, 
alyut  a  foot  high,  and  four  inches  diuiicttr.  Mike 
a  hole  i:i  its  bottom,  in  which  glue  a  fmall  glafs-tube 
E,  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  whofe 
end  has  been  partly  clofcJ  in  the  tlame  of  a  lamp,  fo 
that  it  will  not  £ifter  the  water  to  pafs  out  bat  by 


drops,  and  that  very  flowly.  Cover  the  top  of  the vcf-  Entcttain- 
fel  with  a  circle  of  wood  F,  in  the  centre  of  which  •■igtxpe«i- 
nialc  a  round  hole  about  half  an  inch  diamen'r.  n.i.nt». 

Have  a  ;;lifs  tube  Gil,  a  foot  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  at  one  end  let  it  have  afiii.iil 
glafs  globe  I,  to  which  you  may  hang  a  weight  L,  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  .:o"i^/irio,  on  or  near  the  lurface 
of  the  uater  ;  or  you  may  pour  a  fmall  quau:ity  of 
mercury  into  the  tube,  foi-  the  fame  purpolc.  F:ll  the 
veifel  with  water  ;  put  the  tube  in  it,  and  over  it  place 
the  cover  F,  through  the  hole  of  which  the  tube 
mull  pafs  freely  up  and  down.  Now,  as  the  water 
drops  gradually  out  of  the  vcllVl,  the  tube  will  con. 
tinue  to  dcfccnd  till  it  come  10  the  bottom. 

Therefore,  parte  on  the  tube  a  graduated  paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  vcflcl  when  nearly  full  of  water.  Hang 
a  watch  by  it,  fct  to  a  certain  hour  ;  and  as  the  tubti 
dcfcenJs,  mark  the  hour<,  with  the  half  and  quarter 
hours.  If  the  veflVl  be  fufhciently  large,  with  regard 
to  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  it  will  go  for  12  hours,  a 
day,  or  as  much  lunger  as  you  ple^le,  and  requires  no 
other  trouble  than  tiiat  of  pouring  in  water  to  a  cer- 
tain lieight.  Care  mud  be  h:'d,  howfver,  that  the 
water  be  clean  ;  for  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it  will 
in  time  flop  the  fmall  hole  at  bottom,  or  at  Icafl  render 
the  motion  of  the  water  irregular. 

The  vclTcl  may  be  of  tin,  but  the  pipe  at  bottom 
fliould  be  glafs,  that  its  fmallaperture  may  not  alter  by 
ufc.  It  is  to  be  oblervtd,  that  the  tube  of  one  of  thele 
clocks  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  anotlier  :  for  though 
the  veffcl  be  of  the  fame  diameter  at  top,  it  may  not 
be  pcrfeftly  cylindrical  throughout;  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
make  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one  vefTcl  cxadlly  of 
the  fame  dimenlions  with  that  of  another.  48 

5.  The  Ihm.  Mr  C  i'.arles  Hnmilton  has  defcribed  Clcpfydrai 
a  curious  clepfydra  oiwater-clock  of  a  new  conflruc- fig'  7- 
lion.  An  open  can:l  ee,  fupplied  with  a  conflaiu 
and  equal  ftream  by  the  fyphon  li,  h.M  at  each  erid 
//,  open  pipes  of  exactly  equal  bores,  which  deliver 
the  water  that  runs  .ilong  the  canal  e  alternately 
into  the  vctfels  j  i,  p  2,  in  fuch  a  q.iantity  as  to  r.iife 
the  water  frc:a  the  mouthof  the  tantalus  .'.  ex<Ctly  in 
an  hour.  The  canal  ?  f  is  equally  polled  by  the  two 
pipes/ I,  fi,  upon  a  ccr.trc  r,  t!ie  ends  of  the  canal 
«  are  raifcJ  alternately,  as  the  cups  s  z  aredeprtlfed, 
to  which  they  are  couneiled  by  lines  running  over 
the  puUics  //.  The  cups  z  z  are  fixed  at  each  tnd  of 
the  balance  mm,  which  rr.ovesupanJ  down  i:pon  its 
centre  r'.  «  l,  112,  Are  the  edges  of  two  wheels  or 
pullies,  moving  dWerent  ways  alternately,  and  fitted 
to  the  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  boih  in  the  cavity 
of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  wheu  the 
wheel  ?;  moves  one  way,  that  is,  in  the  direftion  of 
the  minute  band,  meet  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  and 
carry  the  cylinder  w'ith  it,  and, when  «  movcsthe  con- 
trary way,  nipover  thofe  of  the  cylin.'er,  the  teeth  not 
meeting,  but  receding  from  esch  other.  One  or  other 
of  thefe  v,'heels  ;;;;  continuilly  moves  0  iu  the  fain c 
dirc,:iion,  with  aJi  equable  and  uninterrupted  motion. 
A  fine  chain  goes  twice  round  each  -.vheel,  luving  at 
one  end  a  wiight  x.  always  out  of  water,  which  equi- 
ponderates with  >  at  the  other  end,  when  kept  floating 
on  thefurface  of  the  wjterin  the  veffcl ^, which  ;  tnuit 
always  be  ;  the  two  cups  z,  z,  one  at  each  e;ul  of  the 
balance,  keep  it  in  eqiiUibrio,  till  one  of  dic-si  is  forced 
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Entcrtaui-   down  by  [l;t:  weight  aiul  inipulfe  of  ilie  water,  which 
ing  expcri-  it  receives  from  the  tiutalus  1 1  i :   e^ch  of  thcfe  cups 

""^■"s- z,  z,  haslikewifcataiitalusof  itsown/',  h,  whichemp- 

"*         ties  it  atttr  the  water  has  done  niuiiiag  fronif,  and 
leaves  the  two  cups  again  in  f^.v^y/^Wo  :  y  is  a  drain  to 
carry  offthe  water.  The  dial-plate,  &c.  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  The  motion  of  theclepfydra  is  effected  thus: 
As  the  end  of  the  canal  fc,  fixed  to  ilic  pipe  f  i,   is, 
in  the  figure,  the  lowell,  all  the  water  fupplied  by  the 
fyphon  runs  throu<;h  the  pipe  /  i,  into  the  vcli'cl  g-  i, 
lill  it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  t ;  when  it  im- 
mediately runs  out  at  i  into  the  cup  z,  at  the  end  of 
thebilance  ze,  and  forces  it  doA'u  ;  thebilance  moving 
on  its  centre  v.  When  one  fide  of  ;,'/is  brought  down, 
the  firing  which  conncclsit  to /'i;  runnin^:^  over  the 
pulley  /,  riifeslhe  cnd^i,  of  the  canal  ?,  which  turns 
upon  its  centre  r,  higher  than/  2  ;   confequcntly,  all 
the  water  which    r,i;!S  through  the    fyphon  <^  palTcs 
through/' 2  into  g  2,  till  the   fame  operation  is  per- 
formed in  that  veffcl,  and  Co  on  alternately.     As  the 
height  the  water  rifcs  in  ^in  an  hour,  c;;:.  from  /  to  /, 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of;;,   the  float  _>'  rifing 
through  the  height   along  with  the    water,  lets  the 
weight  .V  aft  upon  the  pulley  a,  which  carries  with  it 
the  cylinder  0  ;  and  this,  making  a  revolution,  caufes 
the  inde;:  ^todefcribe  an  hour  on  the  dial  plate.  This 
revolution  is  perfo-med  by  the  pulley  n  i  ;   the  next 
is  performed  by  /;  2,  whiltl  /;  i  goes  back,  as  the  water 
in  ^  r  raris  out  through  the  tantalus  ;  for_>'  muR  fol- 
low the  water,  as  its  weight  increafcs,  out  of  it.  The 
."ixis  0  always  keeps  moving  the  lame  way  ;  the  index 
/>  dcfcribcs  the  minutes  ;   each  tantalus  mult  be  wider 
than  the  fyphon,  that  the  velfcls^^  may  be  emptied 
as  low  as  s,  before  the  water  returns  to  them. 
A  fountain       ^-  To  the  tube  wherein  the  waieris  to  rife,fitafphc- 
■w^li^.h  rical  or  lenticular  lirad,AB,  made  of  a  plate  of  mcral, 
fpoutswa-   and  perforated   at   top  with  a  great  luimbcr  of  little 
ter  in  form  holes.  The  water  rifuig  with  vehemence  towards  AB, 
of  afliovTir,  ^,,j[|  i^g  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads, 
°'  ^'  and  after  wards  broke, .T'uliiifpcrfed  in  to  the  finell  drops. 
30  7.  To  the  tube  AB,  f.)lder  two  fpherical  fegments 
A  fountain  C  and  D,  almoft  touching  each  other  ;  v.'iih  a  fcrew 
^    which          £^  [o  contract   or  amplify  the  intcrftice  or  chink  at 
fprcaJs  the  plgJf^;.g    Others  clioofe  to  make  a  fmooth,  even  cleft, 
form  of  a     '"  ^  fphericalor  lenticular  head,  fitted  upon  the  tube, 
tabic  cloth.  The  water  fpouting  through  the  chiuk,  or  clef:,  will 
fig.  3.          expand  itfclf  in  manner  of  a  cloth. 

51  S.  Make  a  hollov/  globe  A,   of  eo;iper  or  IcaJ,  and 

The  globu-  of  ^  j-,g  adapted  to  the  quantity   of  water  that  comes 

Plate"""'"  ^'■°™  ^'^'^  f^V'  '"  ^■^''li-'^i'  's  "  be  placed.      Pierce  a 
CL'XLIH.    iwmber  of  fiuall-hoL-s  tl'.io'  this  globe,   that  all  tend 
fig.  10.         towards  its  centre  ;  obRrving,  however,  that  the  dia- 
meters of  all  thefe   iiolcs,  taken  together,  mufl  not 
exceed  that  of  the  pipe  at  the  part  trom  whence  the 
water  flows.  Annex  to  it  a  pips  B,  of  lach  lieight  as 
yon  think  convenient  ;  and  let  it  be  fcrcwed  at  C,  to 
the  pipe  from  whence  the  jet  flows.     Tlie  water  that 
comes  from  the  jet  rulhing  with  violence  in  to  the  globe 
will  be  forced  out  at  the  holes,  with  the  dirciftion  in 
whicli  they  arc  made,  and  will  produce  a  very  plea- 
'51  fing  fphcre  of  water. 

,      The  hy-  9.  Procure  a  little  figure  made  of  cork,  as  AB, 

'      draHlIc         which  you  may  paint,  or  drcfs  in  a  liglit  flufi",  after 
dancer,        ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  fancy.     In  this  figure  yon  art  to  place  the 
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fmall  hollow  tone  C,  made  of  thin  Icaf-brals.    When 


the  (igure  fs  placed  on  the  jei-d'eau  that  plays  in  a  Entertain- 
perpcndicular  direction,   it  will  remain  fufpended  on  infc  experi- 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  perform  a  great  variety  of  menu, 
motions.  '       " 

If  a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  of  an  inch  di.imeter,  and 
very  light,  be  placed  on  a  timilar  jet,  it  w  11,  in  like 
manncr,rcm  iin  fufpended, revolving  on  its  centre, and 
fpreadingthe  water  all  round  it,  in  the  manner  repre- 
fentcd  by  fig.  6.  or  Plate  CCXLIV.  fig. 1.— But  note, 
that  as  it  is  neccflary  the  ball,  &c.  wiien  on  the  de- 
fcent,  fliould  keep  the  fame  precifc  perpendicular 
wherein  it  rofe  (dnce  otherwifc  it  would  mifs  the 
flrcam  and  fall  downright),  f  jch  ifoi/uta  n  Ihould  on- 
ly be  played  in  a  place  free  frsm  wind. 

10.  Make  a  hrllow  leaden  cone  A,  nhofe  axis  is  one-  The  hemi- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  its  bafe.     The  circle  C,  that  fpherical 
forms  its  Infe,  mufl  be  in  proportion  10  the  furface  of  cifcade. 
water  that  flows  from  the  jet  on  which  it  is  to  be  pla-  '^'^^'^ 
ced,  that  it  may  flow  from  it  equally  on  all  fides.    To  ^CXLV. 
the  cone  join  the  pipe  B,  which  fcrves  not  only  as  a   '^' 
fupport,  bnt  is  to  be  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes, 
that  it  may  fupply  the  cone  with  a  fnfiicient  quantity 
of  water — Sere  w  the  tube  jufl  mentioned  to  the  top  of 

that  from  whence  the  jet  proceeds Tlie  water  that 

ruihes  into  the  cone  from  the  pipe,  will  run  over  its 
circum.ference,  and  form  a  hemifpherical  cafcade.  If 
tiiis  piece  be  fo  conflruftcd  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
revtrfedpolition,  it  will  produce  a  fountain  in  the  form 
ofavafe,  (fee  tig.  2.);  and  if  there  be  a  fuflicient 
quantity  of  water,  both  thefe  pieces  may  be  placed  cii 
the  fume  p^j^e,  the  fountain  at  top  and  the  cafcade 
underneath  which  by  their  variety  will  produce  a  ve- 
ry pleating  appearance.  -. 

ir.Let  there  be  two  portions  of  a  hollow  fphcrc.  The  water* 
thatare  veryfn.iIlo\v:andlet  them  bef  ijoined  together,  fun. 
tjiat  the  circular  fpace  between  thcui  nny  be  veiy  nar-  '^'ate^ 
row.  Fix  them  vertically  to  a  pipe  from  whence  a  jet  V'''^ 
proceeds.  In  that  part  by  whicli  the  ]iortions  of  the  '^'•'' 
fphere  are  joined,  there  mult  be  made  a  number  of 
hoies  ;  then  the  water  rulliing  into  the  narrow  cavity 
will  be  forced  out  from  the  holes,  and  produce  a  re- 
gular figure  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  pl.ite.  This  piece 
requires  a  large  quuiticy  and  force  of  water  to  make 
it  appear  to  advantage. 

Several  ]'ieces  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  over  each 
other,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  lb  that  the  fame 
pipe  may  fupj)ly  them  all  with  water  (lee  tig.  6.  of 
plate  CCXLV.)  It  is  proper  to  obfcrve,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  thefe  piefcs  nuut  continn.iily  diminilh,in  pro- 
portion to  their  didance  f'rom  the  bottom.  ^^■ 

12.  Make  a  hoHowcircle  A,  thelidesof  which  are  The'revol-'- 
to  be  pierced  with  i2or  i;  h:)lcs,  made  in  an  inclined  ving  water.- 
dirci5tinn  :  or  yon  may  place  the  like  ntimbcr  of  fmall  ^'^"• 
tubes  round  the  circle.     Fix  ti-.is  circle  on  the  top  of  p/'-'^Lni, 
a  jet,  in  fcicli   manner  that  it  may  turn  freely  round,  fi™.  g. 
The  water  rufliing  violently  into  the  hollow  circle 

will  keep  it  in  contiruul  inrtioi ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
forcing  out  of  the  holes  or  fmall  tubes,  will  form  a  re- 
volving tigurc  with  rays  in  different  dircAions,  as  in 
the  plate.  ?/> 

13.  Provide  a  flrotifr  copper  veffcl  A.  of  fnch  figure  The  conu. 
asyou  think  convenient ;  in  which  folder  a  pipe  BE,  pf^fledj't- 
of  the  fame  nietsl.    Let  there  be  a  cock  at  H,  which  !•  ""' 
mutt  be  made  fo  lijhiiliat  ho  air  can  pafsby  it.Thepipc   "' 

BE  mult  go  vciy  near  the  bottom  of  the  vcflVl,  but 
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nottoiicli  it.  Tlicrcimift  be  another  pipe  F,  at  whofc 
extremity  G  tlicrc  is  a  ycry  fmall  hole  :  this  pipe  mult 
be  fcrewcd  into  the  former. 

The  veircl  being  thus  dilpofcd,  t.ike  agood  fyringe; 
and  placing  the  end  of  it  in  the  hole  at  G,  open  the 
cock,  and  force  the  air  into  the  vcU'el ;  then  turn  the 
cock  and  takeout  the  fyringe.  Repeat  tiiis  operation 
fevcral  times,  till  the  air  in  the  velFcl  beftrongly  con- 
denfcd.  Then  fill  the  fyringe  with  water,  and  force 
it  into  the  vclfel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the 
air  ;  and  repeat  this  operation  till  you  can  force  no 
more  water  into  tlie  vclfcl ;  then  ihut  the  cock.  This 
veflel  will  be  always  ready  to  perform  an  extempore 
jet  d'eau  :  for,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  fpringof  tiic 
comprclfcd  air  will  force  out  the  water  with  great  vi- 
olence, and  the  jet  will  continue,  though  conftantly 
decrcafing  in  force,  till  the  water  is  .ill  exhiuftcd,  or 
the  air  witliin-  the  veird  is  come  to  the  fame  denfity 
with  that  without. 

14.  Let  there  be  made  a  tin  vcfTel,  about  fix  inches 
high,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  mouth  of 
this  velTcl  mull  be  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  ; 
and  in  its  bottom  make  a  gre.it  number  of  fmaller  holes 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  fewing  needle.  Plunge 
this  veflcl  in  water,  with  its  mouth  open  ;  and  when 
it  is  full,  cork  it  up  and  take  it  out  of  the  water. 
So  long  as  the  velfel  remains  corked,  no  water  what- 
ever will  come  out  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  uncorked,  the 
■water  will  ilfue  out  from  the  fmall  holes  at  its  bottom. 
You  mnft  obferve,  that  if  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vclltl  be  more  than  one  fixthof  an  inch  diameter, 
or  if  they  be  in  too  great  number,  the  water  will  run 
out  though  the  velicl  be  corked  ;  for  then  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  airagainfl  the  bottom  of  the  vclftlwill  not 
be  fufficient  to  confine  the  water. 

An  experiment  fimilar  to  this  is  made  with  a  glafs 
filled  with  water,  over  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  pla- 
ced. The  glafs  is  then  inverted  ;  and  the  water,  by 
the  preiiurc  of  the  air  under  it,  will  remain  in  the 
glafs.  That  the  paper,  though  the  foeming,  is  not  the 
real  fupport  of  the  water,  will  appear  from  n°  2J. 

15.  In  this  fountain,  the  air  being  comprelled  by 
the  concealed  fall  of  water,  makesajct,  which, after 
feme  continuance,  is  conlidered  by  the  ignorant  as  a 
perpetual  motion  ;  becaufe  iliey  imagine  that  the  fame 
water  which  fell  from  the  jet  arifcs  again.  The  boxes 
CE  and  DYX  being  clofe,  we  fee  only  the  bafon 
ABW,  with  a  hole  at  W,  into  which  the  water  fpout- 
ing  at  B  falls ;  but  that  water  docs  not  come  up  again  ; 
for  it  runs  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  box 
DYX,  from  whence  it  drives  out  the  air  through  the 
afcending  pipe  YZ,  into  the  cavity  of  the  box  CE, 
xvhere,  preliing  upon  the  watjr  that  is  in  it,  it  forces 
it  out  through  the  fpouting  pipe  OB,  as  longas  tiiere 
is  any  water  in  CE  ;  (o  that  this  whole  play  is  only 
whiill  the  water  contained  inCE,  having fpouted  out, 
falls  down  through  the  pipeWX  into  1  he  cavity  DYX. 
The  force  of  the  jet  is  proportionable  to  the  height  of 
the  pipe  WX,  or  of  the  boxes  CE  and  DY  above  one 
another  :  the  height  of  the  water,  iveafurrd  from  the 
bafon  .ABW  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
box  DYX,  is  always  equal  to  the  height  meafurtd 
from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  middle  cavity  at  CE.  Now,  lince  the  furface  CE 
is  always  falling,  and  the  water  in  DY  always  rifiug, 


the  height  of  the  jet  muft  continually  decreafe,  till  it  Enttrtaia- 
is  (horterby  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  CE,  ingetpcri- 
which  is  emptying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  "["""j 
DY,  which  is  always  tilling;  and  when  the  jet  is 
fallen  folow,  it  immediately  ccafes.  The  air  isrcpre- 
fcnted  by  the  points  in  this  figure.  To  prepare  this 
fountain  for  playing, which  Ihouldbe  doneunobfcrved, 
pour  in  water  at  W,  till  the  cavity  DXY  is  filled  ; 
then  invert  the  fountain,  and  the  wa;crwill  run  from 
the  cavity  DXY  into  the  cayity  CE,  which  may  be 
knov.'n  to  be  full,  when  the  water  runs  out  at  B  held 
down.  Set  the  founiuin  up  again,  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  play,  pour  in  about  a  pint  of  water  into  the 
bafon  ABW  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  has  filled  the  pipe 
WX,  it  will  begin  to  play,  and  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  CE.  You  may  then  pour  back 
the  water  left  in  the  bifon  ABW,  into  any  velfcl,  and 
invert  the  fountain,  which,  being  fetuprij'ht  again, 
will  be  made  to  play,  by  putting  back  the  water 
poured  out  into  ABW  ;  and  fo  on  as  often  as  you 
plcafe. 

The  fountain  fig.  ;.  is  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  ha- 
'  ving  double  the  number  of  pipes  and  concealed  cavi- 
ties, it  plays  as  high  again.  In  order  to  underfland 
its  (Iruc^iure,  fee  fig.  7.  The  bafon  is  A,  the  four'cavi- 
tiesare  B,C,D,  and  E,  from  which  the  water  through 
the  pipe  fG  fpouts  up  to  double  the  height  of  the 
fountain,  the  air  at  E,  which  drives  it,  being  doubly 
condented.  The  water  going  down  the  pipe  i  {e.  gr. 
three  feet  long),  condenfes  the  air  that  goes  up  inro 
the  cavitv  C  through  the  pipe  2,  fo  as  to  make  it  ,'-j,- 
flronger  than  the  common  air  ;  then  the  water,  wliich 
falling  in  the  pipe  3  from  C  to  D,  is  capable,  by  the 
height  of  its  fall,  of  condenfing  the  air  at  E,  lo  as  to 
make  it^',  ftronger,  being  pufliedat  C  by  air  already 
condenfed  into,'^lefs  fpace,  caufcs  the  air  at  E  to  be 
con  Jen  fed  twice  as  much  ;  that  is,  to  be  I  itronger 
than  common  air  ;  and  therefore  it  will  make  ti.c  wa- 
ter at  G  fpout  out  with  twice  the  force,  aiiU  1  ife  twice 
as  high  as  it  would  do  if  the  fountain  had  been  of  the 
fame  llru(ihire  with  the  former.  In  playing  this  foun- 
tain turn  it  upfide  down,  and  taking  out  the  plugs 
g.  A,  fill  the  two  cavities  C  and  £,  andhavi..g  Ihi't  the 
holes  again,  fet  the  fountain  upright,  and  pour  fonic 
water  into  thebaf  )n  A,  and  the  jet  will  pliy  out  at  G; 
but  the  founiain  will  begin  to  play  too  foon,  and  there- 
fore the  bed  way  is  to  have  a  cock  in  the  pipe  3, 
which,  being  open,  whilft  the  cavities  C  and  E  arc 
filled,  and  (hut  again  before  the  fountain  is  fet  up,  will 
keep  the  water  thrown  into  the  bafon  from  going 
down  the  pipe  l,  and  that  of  the  cavity  C  from  going 
down  the  pipe  J,  by  which  means  the  fountain  will 
not  play  before  its  time,  which  will  be  as  foon  as  the 
cock  is  opened.  60 

16.  Procure  a  tin  veflel  ABC,  five  inches  high  and  Themsgi- 
fourin  diameter;  and  let  it  be  clofed  at  top.     To  tht  cal  cafcade, 
bottom  of  this  vefiel  let  there  be  foldered  the  pipe  DF,  "g'-J- 
of  ten  inches  length, and  half  an  inch  iJi  diameter;  this 
pipe  muft  be  open  at  each  end,  and  the  upper  end  mufl 
be  above  water  in  the  veflcl.     To   the    bottom    alfo 
fix  five  or  fix  fmall  tubes  F,   about  one  eighth  of  aa 
inch  diameter.  By  thefe  pipes  the  water  contained  in 
the  \  elTel  is  to  run  llowly  out. 

Place  this  machine  on  a  fort  of  tin  bafon  GH.  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  bole  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 

diameter. 
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diameter.  To  this  tube  D£,  iix  fonie  pieces  that  may 
liipport  thcvfllcl  over  the  bafoii  ;  and  obfcrve  that  the 
end  D,  of  the  tube  DL,  nuill  be  Utile  more  than  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  biloii.  There  mull  be  alfo 
another  velRl  placed  under  the  balbn,  to  receive  the 
■water  that  ru.ssfroiji  it. 

Nov\,  the  iniall  pipes  difcharging  more  water  into 
the  bafon  than  can  riiu  out  at  the  liole  in  itscentrc,the 
water  vvillrifein  the  li.ifon,abovetiie  lowtr  end  of  the 
pipe  DE,  and  prevent  the  air  Iroui  getting  into  the 
vellei  AB  ;  and  confeqncntly  the  water  will  ccal'e  to 
flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  But  llie  water  continuing 
to  flow  from  the  bafoa,  the  air  will  have  liberty  agaiu 
to  enter  the  veliel  AB,  by  the  tube  DE,  and  the  water 
■will  again  flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  Thus  they  will 
alternately  Hop  and  (low  as  long  as  any  water  remains 
in  the  veliel  AB. 

As  you  will  eafily  know  by  obferving  the  rife  of  the 
water,  when  the  pipes  will  ceafe  to  tluw,  and  by  the 
fall  of  it,  when  they  will  begin  to  run  again,  you 
may  fafely  picdi>;t  the  change  ;  or  you  may  command 
them  to  run  or  ilop,  and  they  will  feem  to  obey  your 
orders. 

17.  This  fountain  begins  to  play  when  certain  can- 
dles placed  round  it  arc  lighted,  and  Hops  when  thofe 
candles  are  extingiiilhed.  It  is  conftrncted as  follows. 
Provide  two  cylindrical  vellcls,  ABand  CD.  Connedl: 
them  by  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  at  HL,  FB,  &c. 
fo  that  the  air  may  dcfcend  out  of  the  higher  into  the 
lowervelfcl.  To  thefe  tubes  fix  candkfticks  H,  &c. 
and  to  the  hollow  cover  CF,of  the  lower  veliel,  fit  a 
fmall  tube  EK,  furnilhed  wiili  a  cock  G,  and  reaching 
alnioU  to  the  bottom  of  the  vclfel.  In  G  let  there  be 
an  aperture  with  afcrew,  whereby  watcrmay  bcpour- 
cd  into  CD. 

Now,  the  candles  at  H,  5:c.  being  lighted,  the  air 
in  the  coniignous  pipes  will  be  thereby  rarified,  and 
thejetfrom  the  fmall  tube  EF  will  begin  to  play:  as 
the  air  becomes  more  rarified,  the  force  of  the  jet  will 
increafe  and  it  v\'ill  continue  to  play  till  the  water  in 
the  lower  vefTcl  is  exhauftcd.  It  is  evident,  that  as  the 
motion  of  the  jet  is  cauftd  by  the  heat  of  the  candles, 
if  they  be  exiinguiflied,  the  fountain  inuft  prefently 
flop. 

18.  This  foup.tain  is  contrived  to  play  by  the  fpring 
of  the  air,  increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  andfervcs 
alfo  for  a  dial  at  the  fame  time.  GNS  is  a  hollow 
globe  of  thin  copper,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  invened  bafon,  reding  on  a  frame 
ABC,  with  four  legs  between  which  there  is  a  large 
bafon  of  two  feet  diameter.  In  the  leg  C  there  is  a 
concealed  pipe,  proceeding  from  G,  the  bottom  of  the 
infide  of  the  globe,  along  HV,  andjoining  an  upright 
pipe  1/  I,  for  making  ajet  at  1.  The  lliort  pipe  1  it, 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  has  a  valve  at  //  un- 
d«r  the  horizontal  part  HV,  and  another  valve  at  V 
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above  it,  and  under  tlie  cock,  &5.  At  the  north  pole  Entertain- 

N,  there  is  a  fcrcwfor  openingahole,  through  Afcieh  ing  eiperi- 

thc  globe  is  fupplicd  aith  water.     When  the  globe  is  "'<="'*• 

halt  filled,  let  the  machine  be  fet   in  a  garden,  and  as 

the  fun  heats  the  copper  and  rarifies  the  included  air, 

the  air  will  prefs  upon  the  Wiater,  which  defcending 

thro  gh  the  pipe  GCHV,  will  lift  up  the  valve  V,  ani 

fliut  the  va-lve  ;/,  and  the  cock  being  open,  fpout  out 

at  I,  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  a  long  time,  if  the  fun 

fliines,  and  tlie  adjutage  be  fmall.  At  night  as  the  air 

condenfes  again  by  the  cold,  the  outward  air  prelTing 

into  the  adjutage  I,  will  ihut  the  valve  V,   but  by  its 

prelFure  on  the  bafon  DuH,  pulh  up  the  water  which 

has  been  played  in  the  day-time  through  the  valve  u, 

and  the  jiipe   «HG  into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  fill  it  up 

again  to  the  fame  height  which  it  had  at  firll,  and  the 

next  fun-ihine  will  caulc   the  fountain  to  play  again, 

&c.    The  ufe  of  the  cock  is  to  keep  the  fountain  from 

playing  till  you  think  proper  :   a  fmall  jet  will  play  fix 

or  tight  hours. 

If  the  globe  be  fet  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
redified  before  it  be  fixed,  vvith  tlie  hour-lines  or  me- 
ridians drawn  upon  it,  the  hours  marked,  and  the 
countries  painted,  as  on  the  common  globe,  it  will 
form  a  good  dial  :  the  fun  then  lliining  upon  the  fame 
places  in  this  globe  as  it  does  on  tlie  earth  iifelf.  This 
fountain  was  invented  by  Dr  Dcfjguliers.  63 

19.  There  isa  pretty  contrivance,  by  which  the  fpe-  The  hy- 
cific  gravity  of  the  body  is  fo  altered,  tliat  it  rills  and  draulic  Ji- 
finks  in  water  at  our  plealnre.  Let  Itttlciniagesof  men,  *"*" 
about  an  inch  high,  of  colouredglafs,  be  bclpokc  at  a 
glafs-houle;  and  let  theaii  be  made  fo  as  to  be  hollow 
w  ithin,  but  fo  as  to  have  a  fmall  oiiening  into  this  hoi-- 
low,  cither  at  the  fole  of  the  foot  or  eUewhere.  Let 
them  be  fet  a-float  in  a  clear  glafs  phial  of  water,filled 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ;  then 
let  the  botile  have  its  mouth  clofcd  witii  a  bladder, 
clofely  tied  round  its  neck,  fo  as  to  let  no  air  efcapc 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  images  themlelves  arc 
nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  wiih  water,  or  ra- 
ther a  little  more  light,  andconfequently  float  nearthc 
furface.  Now  when  we  prefs  down  the  bladder,  tied 
on  at  the  top,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  thus 
prefs  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  the  wateriu  ihc  bottle; 
the  water  being  prelfed  will  force  into  the  hollow  of 
the  image  through  the  little  opening  :  thus  the  air 
within  the  images  will  be  prclled  more  •  lofely  together, 
and  being  alio  more  filled  with  water  now  than  before, 
the  images  will  become  more  heavy,  and  will  confc- 
quently  defcend  to  the  bottom  ;  but,  upon  taking  oft 
the  preifiire  from  above,  the  air  withinthein  will  again 
drive  out  the  water,  and  they  will  rife  to  ihc  fame 
heights  as  before.  If  the  cavities  in  fonie  of  the  ima- 
ges be  greater  than  tliofe  in  others,  they  will  1  ifcand 
fall  dirtercntly,  wljich  makes  the  experiment  more 
amufing. 


H     Y     D 

HYDROTHORAX,  a  colk-aion  of  water  in  the 
breafl.     See  (the  Jiidi'x  fubjoiiicd  to)  Mepicine. 

HYDRUN7UM,  (anc.  geo.),  a  noble  and  com- 
modious port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there  was  a  flior- 
ler  pall'age  to  ApoUouia  (Pliny.)     Famous  for  its  aii- 


H     Y     D 

tiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Now  Oiranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the  cil- 
raiicc  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  ly"  15'. 
N.  Lat.  40°  12. 
IIYEMANTES,  (in  the  primitive  church),  offen- 
ders; 
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Wygci»  ders  whohad  been  guiltyof  fiich  enormities,  that  they 
II  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches 
with  the  other  penitents,  bat  were  obliged  to  ftand 
without,  expolcd  to  all  the  iiicltuieiicy  ot  the  wca- 
tiicr. 

HYGEIA,i:i  mythology.     Se<  Health. 

HYGIHINK,  Xyinn,  formed  of  !.>.«!  "  found, 
healthy,"  lh>it  branch  ot  medicine  which  confiders 
heal;h,and  di'.'':overs  proper  means  and  rcmcdics,with 
their  ufc,  in  the  prefcrvation  of  that  ftate. 

Theohjcclsof  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  ihe  non- 
natiir.iii.     Sec  DtEx,  Exercise,  &c. 

IIycieine,  more  largclyt  aken  ;  is  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  prophyladice,  which  forefecs  and  pre- 
vents diftafes  ;  fynteritice,  employed  in  prclcrving 
health  ;  andanakplice,  whofccjiicc  is  tocurc  difcafcs, 
and  rcltorc  heal:h. 

IIVGINUS  (C'aiusjnlii.is),a  grammarian, the frced- 
nian  of  Auguflus,  and  the  frienJ  of  Ovid,  was  horn  in 
Spain,  or,  according  i"  otlicrs,  in  Alexandria.  He 
urotc  many  books  which  are  mentioned  by  aucicnt 
authors;  allof  whichare  loll,  except  lonie  fables,  and 
a  work  entitled  /IJhoiiotiiiconiGctwii ;  and  even  thcle 
arc  come  down  to  us  very  imperfect.  The  bed  ci.iiion 
of  thcfc  remains  is  that  of  Munkcr,  piibliihed  with 
ibme  other  pieces  of  antiquity  in  4  vols  8vo,  1681,  un- 
der the  title  of  AI)t/>o^r«J hi  Latin:. 

HYGROMETt,R,an  iiiltrumcnt  for  meafurlng  the 
degrees  of  drynci's  or  moillurc  of  the  atmofphcrc,  in 
like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea- 
fure  iis  diifercnt  degrees  of  graviiy  or  warmth. 

Though  every  fubllancc  which  fwells  in  moift,  and 
flirinks  in  dry  wcsther,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy- 
grometer ;  yet  this  kind  of  iullrument  is  far  from  be- 
ing as  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfctlion  as  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three 
general  principles  on  which  hygrometers  have  been 
conftruiSed.  i.  The  lengthening  and  Ilionening  of 
firings  by  drynefs  and  moilUirc,  or  their  twiiUng  and 
untwilling  by  tlic  fame.  2.  The  fwelling  and  the 
Shrinking  of  i'olid  fubdances  by  moiilure  or  dryntfs  ; 
and,  3.  By  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of 
particular  bodies  whofe  nature  is  to  abforb  the  humi- 
dity of  the  atmofphere. 

1.  On  the  iirft.  of  thefe  principles  Mr  Smeaton  hath 
conftrufled  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
had  appeared  boiore  ;  and  of  which  liie  following  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  62d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
TranfaiSlions. 

"  Having  fome  years  ago  attemptea  to  niake  an  ac- 
curate and  fenliblc  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen 
cord  of  a  confiderable  length,  lijuickly  found,  that, 
though  it  was  more  than  fulHcicntly  fufccptible  of  eve- 
ry change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  Hate  of  length- 
ening. Thougli  this  change  was  the  grcateft  at  firft, 
yet  it  did  not  apppcar  probable  than  any  given  lime 
would  bring  it  to  a  certainty;  and,  furthermore,  it 
fecmed,  (hat  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moifture  grew  Irfs.  Now,  as  on  confidering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  likeli- 
Jiood  of  finding  any  fubftance  fufficieiitly  fenfiblc  of  dif- 
ferences of  moiflure  thai  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof;  this  led  me  to  confider  of  a 
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conllruftioii  which  would  readily  admit  of  an  adju/l- Jlygrowt. 
ment  ;  lb  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  inftrument       ttr. 
is  aifluated  may  be  variable  in  itfclf,  bo;h  as  to  al.fo-  ^~~v— ' 
lute  length,  and  cifFtreuce  of  length  under  gi\  en  de- 
grees of  moillurc,  yet  that,  on  fuppofuion  ot  a  mate- 
rial departure  (rom  its  oiiginal  fcale,  it  mghi  be  rea- 
dily rcilorcd  thireto  ;   and,  in  confequence,  that  any 
number  of  hygrometers   fimilarly  con!;ru<?lcd,  might, 
like  ihermoaicicrs,  be  capable  of  fpcaking  the  lame 
language. 

"  The  two  poicis  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter- 
minable in  a  thermon^cttr,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water.  In  like  inanner,  to  conllruii'c  hy- 
grometers which  fhallbc  capable  of  agietnient,  it  is 
neccli'ary  to  cflabiilh  t\\o  difiercnt  degrees  of  a  moi- 
flure wliich  ihall  be  fixed  in  thcmfclvcs,  and  to  wJiich 
wccan  have  rcci'tirfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  pofiiblc. 

"  One  point  i»  given  by  making  tlie  fubftance  per- 
fectly w  tt,  whicli  IccinsfufEciently  dcterininable  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  ptrfedl  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.  A  readincfs 
to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubltance  may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturatcd,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 
moiflure  on  being  expofcd  to  the  (ire  to  c'ry;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  neither  immerfion,  nor  a  moderate  ex- 
pofition  to  the  wirnith  of  the  fire,  fhall  injure  its  tex- 
ture, arc  properties  rcquifiiclo  the  tirli  mover  of  fticli 
an  hygrometer, that  in  a  manuerexcJ'idc  all  fubftanees 
that  1  atn  acquaiiicd  with,  bclides  hempen  and  tlaxcii 
threads  and  cords,  or  fubdances.  compounded  of  them. 

"  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  i  758,  I  conflrufled 
twohygnmieters  as  ne.»rly  alike  aspolFible,  in  order 
that  Inii^hthavc  the  means  of  examining  tiscir  agree- 
ment or  difagrccn-.ent  on  llniilar  or  dillimilar  treat- 
ment. The  interval  or  fcale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
divided  inii>  100  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees 
of  this  hygrometer.  The  point  c  denotes  perfect  dry; 
and  the  numbers  increafe  with  the  degrees  of  moi- 
flure to  100,  which  denote  pefe6l  wet. 

<<  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a  paflage  or  ftaircafc, where  they  would 
be  very  little  aflccled  by  fire,  and  where  tkey  would 
be  expofcd  to  as  free  an  air  as  poilible  in  the  inlidc  of 
the  houfc,  Ifound  that  they  weregeneraljywiiliin  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees  ;  but  as 
ihefe  comparifons  iieceiTarily  tuok  up  fame  time,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  it  was  fome  years  before  1  could  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  them.  One  thing  1  foon  obierved,  not 
altogether  to  my  liking,  which  was,  that  the  flaxen 
cords  made  nfe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  refiftance 
to  the  cn'ry  of  fmall  degrees  of  moiflure  (fuch  as  is 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituation 
abovcmentioncd),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifcd 
within  the  hrfl  50°  of  the  fcale  ;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  Aeaiii  of  a  wafnhoufe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  I  was  therel'orS  delirous  of 
impregnating  the  cords  with  fomething  of  a  faline  na- 
ture, w  hich  Ihoiild  difpofe  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 
tracl  moiflure;  inorder  rhst  the  indexmight, with  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  moifturc  in  the  siniofphere,tra- 
lel  over  a  greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  100.  Kowtodo 
this  in  a  regular  and  fixed  quantiiy,  w  as  the  fubjeft  of 
many  experiments,  and  fevcr.il  years  interrupted  in- 
quiry. Atlafll  trie*!  the  one  hereafter  defcribcil,whick 
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Hygromc-  fecmcd  to  aufwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafiirc  ;  and 
tcr.        though  uj-on  the  wliole  it  docs  not  appear  prohable  that 

^~~^' '  cvci'  this  inrtrument  will  be  made  capable  ol  fuch  an 

accurate  agreement  as  the  mercurial  thtrmonictersare, 
yet  it"  we  can  reduce  all  the  difagrcemcntsof  an  hy- 
grometer within  -j'jth  part  of  the  whole  fcaJc,  it  will 
probably  be  ot  ufe  in  fome  philofophical  inquiries,  in 
lieu  ot  inflruments  \vhi,ch  have  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  any  common  Icalc  at  all. 

"  t'ig.  I.  and  3.  ABC  is  an  orthograpliic  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  inllrumeiii  Ceen  in  front  in  its  true 
proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inflru- 
mentfeen  edgewife.  KG  in  both  reprefents  a  flaxen 
cord  about  35  inches  long,  fulpcnded  by  ;i  turning  peg 
¥,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs-wire  at  A,  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in- 
dex, &c.  from  injury  ;  and  by  a  glafs  expofes  the  fcalc 
to  view. 

"  Fig.  3.  Iliows  the  inflrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  ihortened,  and  the  box-cover  re- 
moved ;  in  which  the  fame  letters  reprefent  the  fame 
parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures  ;  GI  are  two  loops 
or  long  links  of  brafs-wire,  which  lay  hold  of  the  in- 
dex KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  VG  is  kept  moderately  llrained  by  a  weight 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupjis. — It  is  obvious, 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  fhortens,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  index  rifcs  and  falls,  and  fucceliivcly  pallcs 
over  N  2  the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  100  equal  divilions.  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  Hiding  ruler  QP,  which  moves  upon  the 
direttingpicce  RR,  fixed  by  fcrcws  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ;  and  ihe  fcale 
and  ruler  NQP  is  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
fcrew  S. 

"  P"ig.  4.  reprefents  in  profile  the  Hiding  piece  and 
flud  1.  (fig.  3.),  which  travcrfcs  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K  ;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
fcrevvs  ot  the  llud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  made  parallel  ;  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  parpofe. 
The  flud  is  filed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcrum  of  a 
feale-beam  ;  one  being  formed  on  the  under-fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
«-ire-loops  CI,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermofl 
edge  of  the  flud  ;  while  the  weight  M  hangs  by  a  fraall 
hook  upon  the  upper  edj;c  :  by  thefe  means  the  index 
is  kept  fleady,  and  the  cords  llrained  by  the  weight, 
with  very  little  friclion  or  burthen  upon  the  central 
llud  K. 

"  '■'ig  ')•  's  a  parallelogram  of  plate-brals,  to  keep 
out  dufl,  w'lieh  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  ihe 
box-cover  M  ;  and  fervcs  to  Ihut  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  necclfarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  fur  the  wire 
Gl  to  traverfe  with  the  lliding  llud  nearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index  K  ,  and  where,  in 
fig.  J.  a  is  an  hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  lor  the 
wiie  GI  to  pafs  through  in  the  riling  and  falling  of  the 
index  freely  without  touching  ;  1^  is  a  Hit  of  a  leller 
fize,  fuilicieut  to  pafs  tlie  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
come  off  without  deranging  the  cord  or  index  ;  cc  arc 
two  fmall  fcrews  applied  to  two  Hits,  by  which  the 
I'late  Hides  lengthways,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  a 
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to  the  wire  GI,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I  upon  the  Hygroms 
index  KL.  tcr. 

"  r.  In  this  confb-uclion,  the  iudcx  KL  being  12  '  "^ — 
inches  long,  4  inches  fi-om  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
n  irrov/  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  fccn  by  the  eye, 
tliat  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi- 
fionsof  the  fcale,  bccoiuesan  index  thereto.  The  fcalc 
itfelf  Hides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brouglit  under  any 
partofthe  fourinches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above- 
mentioned. 

"2.  The  pofition  of  the  directing  piece  RR  is  fi» 
determined  as  to  be  parallel  to  a  right  line  drawn  thro' 
o  upon  the  fcalc,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index  ;  con- 
fequently,  as  the  attenuated  p:irt  of  the  iudcx  forms  a 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  line  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  tliat  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

"  3.  When  the  dividedarchof  the  fcale  is  at  10  inches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diflance)  ;  then 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  ccnn-e  of  the  index  arc 
coincident.  At  other  diflances,  the  extremes  of  whick 
are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  the  divilions, 
and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be- 
ing coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpaces 
geonw.rically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  litu- 
atious  of  the  fcale  ;  yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed- 
ing 308  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  ^.J^  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  1°  of  the  hygrometer;  which  in  this  inllru- 
ment  being  confidercd  as  indiviliblc,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fenfible. 

"  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
V.,-lh  and  ,'„-th  of  an  inch  in  diaHieter  ;  which  ca«  be 
readily  afcertained  by  meafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  flick.  It  is  a  fort  of  curd 
nfed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par- 
ticidarkind  called  by  net-makers  fiaxm  three-thnads 
laid.  A  competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avou-dupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  fait  ;  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  thisafcer- 
tains  a  given  flrtngth  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
curd,  it  may  be  fuppoled  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  being 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  llretch  it ;  which  may  be 
done  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  nntwifling,  by  tying 
tlirec  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  againll  a  wall,  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 
or  two  to  the  middle,  ib  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufc 
ano-ie.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  v/ill 
lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 
its  flretchiug  fo  fall  after  being  applied  to  the  in- 
llrumcnt  as  it  would  otherwife  he  apt  to  do. 

"  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjuflcd  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box-cover,  being  taken  offio  prevent  its 
being  fiiuilid  by  the  fire,  and  chooting  a  day  natu- 
rally dry,  let  ihc  inllrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  tire  ;  fo  that  the  cord  may  be- 
come dry,  and  the  inllrument  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
as  would  fpoil  the  fincfl  linen  by  too  much  heit,  and 
yet  fully  evaporate  the  moilliire  ;  there  let  the  inflru- 
ment flay  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go  ; 
K  now 
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Hygrome-  now  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
ter.        and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  ihcrc- 

-'""■^'^ '  of  clofc  together  ;  and  ilureby  caiifing  it  to  lengthen 

as  much  as  polhble.  When  ihe  index  is  thus  become 
ftationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  Icfs  as  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  lefs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raifc  or  deprefs  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  o.  This  done,  remove 
the  inArument  from  the  fire  ;  and  having  ready  fon;e 
warm  «  aicr  in  a  tea-cup,  take  a  middlijig  camel's  hair 
pencil,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  driHk  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  flationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  effetl 
upon  it,  which  will  alio  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  ftatc  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  lOO,  all  is  right :  if  not,  flack  the  fcrew  S, 
and  Hide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  loo  conies  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
inflrumcnt  is  adjufted  for  ule  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  Hide  is  not  iufficicnt  to  effcft  this,  as  may  proba- 
bly happen  on  the  firft  adjulfment,  flack  the  proper 
fcrews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ilud  I  nearer  to  or  further 
iher  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  tor 
the  fcale." 

On  this  principle,  a  fimple  hygrometer  has  been 
make  by  Mr  Coventry  ofSouthwark,  London.  It  is 
not  upon  the  mofl  .iccurate  eonftrudlion,  yet  will  aft 
very  fcnfibly  in  the  common  changesof  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
rcprefents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is  a  llring  of  whip-cord,  caigut,  &c.  of  any  length 
at  pleafure  :  it  is  fui'pcndcd  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DD  is  a  flip 
of  Wood,  which  with  the  bracket  is  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  wall  or  fide  of  a  room.  It  has  a  ftraight 
-line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  fer- 
ving  to  point  out  the  divifions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
iwo  thin  circular  cards  F  and  G.  At  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  is  glued  a  piece  of 
cork,  through  which  the  firing  A  is  drawn  :  Thefe 
cork -pieces  ferve  to  prefcrve  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
tlie  cards.  The  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  to  equal 
parts  or  divifions,  and  the  under  card  G  into  loo  equal 
parts  ;  the  firing  A  being  meafured  into  lo  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenlion  H  to  the  furlace 
of  the  lower  card  I.  The  card  F'  is  hung  at  the  firll 
part  from  H,  and  the  card  G  at  the  loih  part  from 
the  fame  point  :  confequently,  from  the  twilling  and 
nntwifting  of  the  ftring  A  by  the  different  changes  of 
the  air,  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  motion,  will  dcfcribe  lo  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  upper  card  F  ;  or,  when  the  lower  card  G  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  de- 
feribed  but  the  loth  part,  or  one  of  its  divilions. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  alfiflance  of  the 
upper  card  F,an  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  performs,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  L  on  the  flip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  muft  firil  be  obferved  what  divifion 
of  the  card  F  the  line  E  is  againfl,  fuppofe  3, 
and  alfo  what  divifion  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut 
by  the  fame  line,  fuppofe  10:  it  then  appears,  that 
the  ftateof  the  hygrometer  is  thus,  3  degrees  and  10 
hundredths  of  another.     If  the  whole  10  divifions  of 


the  card  F  have  paffed  the  line  E,  the  lower  card  G  \i  ill  Hygromt- 
have  revolved  10  times,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to  _  ^"^ 
loco  ;  the  accuracy  to  v.hich  the  principle  of  this 
I'lmple  contrivance  anfwers.  Before  ufe,  the  hygrome- 
ter fliould  be  adjufled  ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and 
G  are  firfl  let  to  the  line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations  :  whatever  dircftion  tlje 
cards  afterwards  t;;ke,  it  muft  evidently  be  from  the 
change  to  greater  moiffurc  or  drynefs  in  the  air  ;  and 
they  will  accordingly  point  it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygro- 
meter has  been  conftrudled  by  M.  de  Sauflure,  pro- 
felfor  of  phiiofophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  Fjj'ais  fur 
I' Hygrc?intrie,  in  410,  i  783,  is  an  important  detail  on 
the  fubjeft  of  h_\gro7>ietry  ;  from  which  the  following 
dcfcription  of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  au- 
thor found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  greatefl  cxtcnfion  and  contradion  of 
fl^i7/r,  properly  prepared,  and  thathasaweight  of  about 
three  grains  fufpended  to  it,  is  nearly  -\  of  its  whole 
length  ;  that  is,  3^ ,  or  3^  lines  in  a  loot.  This  circum- 
ftance  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer  :  And, 
in  order  to  render  thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible 
and  ufcful,  the  following  apparatus  was  confliui5led. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  rcprefentation  of  (he  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  a  t  is  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  fcrew  pincers  i.  Thefe  pinders  arercprefented 
afide  at  B  :  by  a  fcrew  at  its  end,  it  faftens  into  the 
nut  of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate 
turns  independently  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and 
ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  puiccrs  B  at  pleafure. 

The  upper  extremity  «  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  rcprefentcd  afide 
at  A.  Thefe  pincers  faflcn  the  hair  below,  and  above 
fallens  a  very  fine  narrow  flip  of  filver,  carefully  an- 
nealed, which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  tJ,  a  fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  Ihown  at  DF.  This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  e  e,0T  E  in  the  fepa- 
rate  figure,  is  cut  in  the  Ihape  of  a  fcrew  ;  and  the  in- 
tervals of  the  threads  of  this  fcrew  have  their  balls 
flat,  and  are  cut  fquarcly  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filver  that  is  faflenedtothe  pincers  a,  and  joined  in  this 
manner  with  the  hair.  M.  Saullure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixed  immediately  to  the  arbor  would  not  do  ;  for  it 
curled  upon  it,  and  acquired  a  fliflnefs  that  the  counter- 
poife  was  not  able  to  furniount.  1  he  arbor  was  cut  in 
a  fcrew  form,  in  ordsr  that  the  flip  of  filver  in  wind- 
ing upon  it  Ihould  not  increafe  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor,  and  never  take  a  fituation  too  oblique  and  vari- 
able. The  flip  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a  fmall  pin  F. 
The  other  extremity  of  the  arbor  D  is  fliaped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a  fine  fupple 
lilken  firing,  to  which  is  fufpended  the  counterpoife 
£  in  the  large  figme,  and  G  in  the  fide  one.  This 
counterpoife  is  applied  to  diflend  the  hair  ;  and  ac^s  in 
a  contrary  direftion  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.  If  then  the 
hair  fliould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoife  muff  weigh  four  grains  more  than  the 
pincers.  The  arbor  atone  end  palfes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in  a  vi  ry  fine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  cylindrical  and  well  polifhed  :  at 
the  other  end  is  alfo  a  limilar  pivot,  which  turns  in  an 
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Hygrome- hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  /)  /, 
t'^''-        H  I.     This  cock  is  lixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  of 
''       '  the  fcrew  I. 

The  dial  keck,  divided  into  360  degrees,  is  fiipport- 
ed  by  two  arms//;  thefe  are  foldercd  to  two  tubes. 
\vhich  inclofe  the  cylindrical  columns  t/i  ?,v  m  j/u  The 
fcttinj;  fcrews  «  rt  move  upon  thefe  tubes,  and  ferve 
thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  height  requi- 
red. The  two  columns  whicli  fupport  the  dial  are 
firmly  fallened  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer,  which 
reft  upon  the  four  fcrews  0000;  by  the  alFiftance  of 
thtfe  fcrews,  the  inflxumentis  adjulled,  and  placed  iu 
a  vertical  lituation. 

The  fquarc  c-Aumw  p  p ,  which  reftsnpon  the  bafe  of 
the  hygrometer,  carries  a  box  q,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  port  crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  counterpoife  g.  When  the  hy- 
grometer is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
to  prevent  a  derangement  of  the  iniirument  from  the 
oiciildtions  of  the  counterpoife,  the  box  q,  and  the 
port-crayon  r,  mull  bcraifcd  up  fo  as  the  ciiunterpoife 
may  fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the 
fcrew  /  and  the  box  and  counterpoife  together  by  the 
fcrew  t.  When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  ufe,  the 
counterpoife  mull  be  difengaged  by  lowering  the  box, 
as  may  be  conceived  from  the  figure. 

Laltly,  at  the  top  of  the  inltruuient  is  a  curved  piece 
of  metal  .v,/,  z,  which  is  fallened  to  the  three  columns 
juft  defcribcd,  and  keeps  them  together.  It  has  a 
fquare  hole  at/,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygro- 
meter by  when  required. 

The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable, 
are  (all  things  belldcs  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the 
arbor  round  which  the  Hip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a 
fmallcr  diameter,  and  as  the  inflrument  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  longer  hair.  M.  Saulfurc  has  liad  hygro- 
meters made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds 
one  foot  fulKcicnt.  The  arbor  is  tliree-fourths  of  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  the  tiireads  of 
the  fcrew  or  the  part  on  which  the  Hip  vvinds.  The 
yariations,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared  is  applietl  to 
It,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index 
defcribing  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Saullure  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  viz.  its 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  when  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  bccaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains 
that  keeps  the  lilver  Ilip  extended,  cannot  play  lb  ex- 
actly as  t  J  acl  always  with  the  fame  prcd  lion  againll  the 
arbor  round  which  it  winds.  Bui  this  weight  cannot 
be  fenlibly  incrcafed  without  flill  greater  inconvenien- 
ces :  he  therefore  obfcrves,  that  this  hygrometer  is 
Well  calculated  for  a  fixed  lituation  in  an  obfervatory, 
and  for  various  hygrometrica!  experiments  ;  lince,  in- 
flcad  of  the  hair,  there  may  be  fubllitutcd  any  other 
lubllancc  of  which  a  trial  may  be  wanted  ;  and  it  may 
be  kept  extended  by  a  counterpoife  more  or  Id's  heavy 
as  they  may  require  :  but  the  inflrument  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments 
which  may  fubjed  it  to  agitation. 
Portable  '^"''  °1'^'*"^  ^'"^  objeftion  abovenuniioned,  M.  Sauf- 

hygrome-    fi'>'c  has  contrived  another   apparatus  more  portable 
tcr  by  M.    and  convenient,  and  which,  if  notib  extcnllvcin  its  va- 
SnulTurc.     riations,  is  in  facl  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leall  liable 
lobe  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.     Kig.  8.  is  a 
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reprefentation  of  this  hygrometer,  whicli  he  calls  the 
portable  hygroiiieter,  in  dillinclion  from  the  preceding, 
which  lie  calls  \}a.t  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
•with  the  aibor.  The  material  part  of  this  inllrunicnt 
is  its  index  abet;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it,  is  feen  in  thcfcparatc  figure 
GBDEK.  This  index  carries  in  its  cenire  D  a  thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projedls  out  on  each  lidtf 
of  the  needle.  The  axis  which  pali'cs  through  it,  and 
round  which  the  index  tmns,  is  made  thin  in  tlie 
middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends  ;  fo  that 
the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  palFcs  through  touches  it 
only  at  two  points,  and  afts  upon  it  only  at  its  extre- 
mities. 

The  part  d e  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out 
and  mark  oa  tlie  dial  the  degrees  of  moillure  and  dry- 
nefs ;  the  oppofite  part  db  DB  ferves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  counterpoife.  This  part,  which  terminates  in 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 
makes  this  part  limilar  to  the  fegment  of  a  pulley 
with  a  double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are 
portions  of  a  circle  of  two  lines  radius,  and  have  tlic 
fame  cenire  with  that  of  the  index;/,  ferve  in  one  of 
them  to  contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  the  filk,  to 
the  end  of  which  the  couiuerpofe  is  ful'pended.  The 
fame  index  carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre 
two  fmall  fcrcw-pincerr-,  lituated  oppofite  to  the  two 
grooves  .•  that  above  at  a,  oppofite  to  the  hindmoft 
groove,  ferves  to  fix  the  filk  to  which  the  counterpoife 
is  fufpended  ;  and  that  below  at  b,  oppoiite  to  the 
liithcrmoft  groove,  ferves  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  hair.  Each  of  thefe  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut, 
as  feen  in  the  fedion  B,  and  its  botom  made  flat,  in 
order  that  the  hair  and  filk  may  have  the  grcatcit 
freedom  polhble.  The  axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes 
thro'  the  arm  ,^/  GF,  and  it  is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the 
tightening  fcrewy"K.  All  the  parts  of  the  index  Ihouk) 
be  in  perfed  equilibrium  about  its  centre  ;  fo  that  when 
it  is  on  its  pivot  without  the  counterpoife,  it  will  reft 
indifferently  in  any  pofiiion  it  may  be  placed  in. 

It  mull  be  undcrflood,  that  when  the  hair  is  fixed 
by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers  e,  and  by  the 
other  end  on  the  pincers  y  at  top  of  the  iuftrument, 
it  palles  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley 
/',  whilfl  the  counterpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in 
a  palTcs  in  tlie  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley  :  thecoun- 
terpoife  ferves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  aCf sal- 
ways  in  the  fame  direction  and  w  ith  the  fame  force, 
whatever  the  lituation  of  the  index  may  be.  Wlioi 
therefore  the  drynefs  contracts  llie  hair,  it  overpowers 
the  gravity  of  the  counterpoife,  and  the  index  dcfccnds: 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  tlie  countcriioife,  and  the  index  afccnds. 
The  counterpoife  ihouKl  weigh  but  three  grains  ;  fo 
that  the  index  Ihould  be  made  very  light  and  very  eafy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  thai  the  leall  polhble  force  may 
move  it,  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  allde. 

The  dial/'  (•  /  is  a  circular  arch,  the  centre  Of  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arcli  is  di- 
vided into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun- 
dredths of  the  iiucrval  which  is  found  between  the  li- 
mits of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  edge  of  the  dial  carries  at  the  diilancc  Ai  a 
fj  2  kind 
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llyjrroiMc-kiiul  otprojciltuig  bridle  or  ftay ;'/,  made  of  brafs  wire, 
'"■.  ciirvtd  to  iht  arch,  and  rixcd  in  the  points  /  /.  This 
"  "  '  bridle  retains  and  guards  the  index,  at  the  fame  time 
leaving  it  to  play  with  the  rcquilitc  freedom.  The 
fcrcw-pinccrs  ),  in  which  is  faftened  the  upper  cxtrc- 
jnity  of  the  hair,  is  carried  by  a  moveable  arm,  which 
arctndsanddefcendsatplcafurethclcngthoftheframe 
KK.  This  frame  is  cylindrical  every  \vherc  clfe,  ex- 
cept its  being  here  Hatiencd  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  thicknefs,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  fcrew  which  carries  the  arm  ihould  not  projecloiu 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
arm  may  be  llopped  at  any  defired  height  by  means 
of  the  prelfing  fcrew  y.  But  as  it  is  of  ufe  ibmetimes 
to  be  able  to  give  the  inflrumcnt  a  very  fniall  and  ac- 
curate motion,  lb  as  to  bring  tlu-  index  exactly  to  the 
part  that  may  be  wanted,  the  Ifulcj'iece  /,  which  car- 
ries the  pincers  >•,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  bs 
rao\cd  by  the  adjulling  fcrew  w. 

Ai  the  bale  of  the  inllrument  is  a  greatlever  «  c/>  q, 
which  ferves  to  fix  the  index  and  its  coimtcrpoifc  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.  The  lever  turns  an 
axis?.',  terminated  by  a  fcrew  which  goes  into  the 
frame  ;  in  tightening  this  fcrew,  the  lever  is  lixcd  in 
the  defircd  pofition.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  10  be  flopped,  the  intended  pofition  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  reprcfentcd  in  the  doited  linesof  the  figure. 
The  long  neck/  of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  b  of  the  index,  and  the  ihort  neck  0  of  the  coun- 
icrpoifc  :  the  tiglucuing  fcrew  q  fallens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  the  index,  it  mull  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  llack  ;  fo  that,  if  whilll  it  is 
moved  the  hair  Ihould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contra'fl  itfclf.  Afterwards,  when  the  inflrument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  firfl  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relax 
the  fcrew  ;/,  and  turn  back  the  double  lever  with  great 
care,  taking  equal  caution  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
llrain  the  hair.  It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  centre,  whilfl  the  other  hand  is  difcnga- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  countcrpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  Heady.  The  hook  r  ferves  to  fufpend 
a  thermometer  upon  ;  it  fliould  be  a  mercurial  one, 
wiiha  vciy  fmall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  foasto  (how  in  the 
mofl  fenfible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air  :  it  fliould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  vibrate  fo  as  to  break  the  hair.  Laflly,  a 
notch  is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  s,  to  mark 
the  point  of  fufpcnfion,  about  which  the  infirumcnt  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  keeps  a  vertical  lituation. 

.^11  the  inllruments  fiiouldbe  made  of  brafs  :  though 
tike  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  more  pleafant- 
ly  together  if  made  of  bell  metal. 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer's  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  tilth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmented  by  making  the 
fcgment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  a 
fmaller  diameter  ;  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it, would  fret  and  contraftafliftnefs,  which  would  caufe 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Sauifiux 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of  this  pulley  Ihould  not 
be  Icfs  than  two  lines,  at  Icaft  that  there  fliould  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  lilvcr  or  fome  other  contrivance  ,- 
but  then  the  hygrometer  would  be  too  difBcult  to  con- 
flrui^l,  and  it  would  require  too  much  attcntioa  and 
care  on  the  part  of  thole  wljo  ufe  it :  bisobjcift  was. 


to  make  an    inllrument  generally   ufcful,  and  eafy  Hygrome- 
and  convenient  in  its  ufe.     The  hygrometer  with  the       l^f- 
arbor  may  be  ufed  for  obfervations  which  require  an  " 
extreme  fcnfibility. 

The  variations  of  this  infirumcnt  may  be  augment- 
ed by  making  it  highcr,becaufe  in  that  cafe  longer  hairs 
might  be  adapted  :  but  it  would  be  then  lels  portable. 
Belides,  if  the  hair  is  too  long  when  obfervations  arc 
made  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  gicat  an  cflert 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in- 
convenient vibrations.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  When  it  is  of 
this  dimenfion,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extreme  drynefs  to 
extreme  humidity  are  8oor  even  100  degrees  ;  which 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  forms  an  extent  fuflicient 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind.  I\I.  Saulfure  has  even 
made  fmaller  inflruments  that  may  be  carried  conve- 
niently in  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  with 
under  fmall  receivers  :  they  were  butfeveu  inches  high 
by  two  inches  oi  breadth  ;  which,  notwithftanding 
their  variations,  were  very  fenfible. 

Thus  much  lor  the  conllruftion  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  inllrument.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  our  inferting  the  whole  of  M.  SaulTure's  fub- 
fcquent  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  the 
maimer  ot  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity 
and  of  extreme  drynefs,  the  hydroraetrical  variations  of 
the  hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.  The 
following  abllraft  mufl  therefore  fuffice. 

In  the  preparalion  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  free  it  of  a  certain  unftuofity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  flatc,  which  in  a  great  mcafurc  de- 
prives it  of  its  hygrometrical  fcnfibility.  A  number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  vegetable  alkali  ;  and 
among  thefe  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe  fuch  as  are 
inofl  tranfparent,  bright,  and  foft :  particuUr  pre- 
cautions arc  necelfary  for  preventing  the  flraining  of 
the  hair,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  intended  pur- 
pofe. 

The  two  fixed  pointsof  the  hygi'ometer  are  the  ex- 
tremes both  of  moiflure  and  drynefs.  The  former  is 
obtained  by  expoling  the  infirumcnt  to  air  completely 
faturated  with  water  :  and  this  is  effiscled  by  placing 
it  in  a  glafs  receiver /lauding  in  water,  the  fides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moiflcned.  The  point  on 
the  dial, at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re- 
mains flalionary,  is  marked  too.  The  point  of  ex- 
treme drynefs,  hot  abfolute  drynefs,  for  that  does  not 
cxiil,  but  the  greaicfl  degree  of  it  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed, is  produced  by  introducingrcpeatedly  into  the  fame 
receiver  containing  the  infirumcnt,  and  flanding  now 
upon  quickfilver,  certain  quantities  of  deliquefcent  al- 
kaline falls,  which  abfbrb  the  moiflure  of  the  air.  The 
highefl  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
this  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rife  no  higher, 
but  when  it  becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
occalionedby  heat,  is  called  o  ;  and  the  arch  between 
thefe  two  pomts  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  being 
degreesof  the  hygrometer.  Thearch/^,  upon  which 
the  fcale  is  marked  in  the  inflrunieni  (reprcfcnted  in 
fig.  2.)  being  partof  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter  ; 
licnce  every  degree  meafures  about  4  of  a  line.  In 
the  flationaiy  hygrometer,  fig.  i.  the  fcale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  is  fo  much  larger,  that  e\i:ry 
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ITy,(;rome-  degree  meafurcs  about  live  lines  :  but  tliis  M.  Saufliire 
t^""'  couliders  as  fo  far  from  being  a  pcrleftion,  tliat  itisra- 
"  tlier  an  inconvenience  ;  iince  tlie  inllrnment,  becomes 
thereby  fo  very  fufceplible  of  the  Icalt  imprellion,  that 
there  is  even  no  approaching  it  without  a  fenfiblc 
variation.  The  thermometer,  adapted  as  before  men- 
tioned, fcrvcs  to  corredt  th-c  changes  of  tempera- 
ture :  towards  tlie  extreme  drynefs,  i°  of  the  thermo- 
meter produces  on  the  hair  an  effeft  of  ^  deg.  of  tlie 
hygrometer  ;  but  towards  the  extreme  of  moilture,  the 
fame  difference  of  temperature  caufes  an  eff'ett  no  lefs 
than  3°  on  the  hygrometer.  He  conllrufted  two  ta- 
bles, that  gave  the  intermediate  hygrometrical  varia- 
tions for  fmgje  degrees  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
parts  of  the  fcale. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmofpherical  variations 
takes  in  about  75°  of  this  fcale;  a  drynefs  of  more 
than  25"  being  always  the  efFeft  of  art.  The  fenlibi- 
lity  of  this  inflrument  is  fo  very  great,  that  being  cx- 
pofed  to  the-dew,  he  mentions  that  it  varies  above  40° 
in  about  20  minutes  of  time.  Being  removeil  from  a 
very  moiit  into  a  very  dry  air,  it  varied  in  one  inlfance 
no  lefs  than  55°  in  three  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  fotmd  uniform  in  diffe- 
rent inflruments  fufpended  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  atmofpherc.  This  hygrometer  is  conlidered  by 
the  author  as  poireiFcd  of  all  the  properties  requilite  in 
fuch  an  inflrument.  Thefc  arc,  1 .  That  the  degrees  in 
the  fcale  be  fufficiently  large,  and  to  point  out  even 
the  leafl  variation  in  the  drynefs  or  moiflure  of  the  at- 
mofpherc. 2.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indications. 
3.  That  it  be  at  all  times  confiltent  with  itfelf ;  viz. 
that  in  the  fame  ftate  of  the  hair  it  always  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4.  That  feveral  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affected  only  by  the  aque- 
ous vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor- 
tionate to  the  changes  in  the  air. 

Not  many  of  thefe  hydrometers  have  yet  been  made 
in  London.  A  confiderable  degree  of  trouble  and  de- 
licacy is  requilite  in  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  and 
it  is  very  fragile  ;  circumflances  which  may  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  general  ufc  among  common  obfer- 
vers,  although  probably  it  may  be  the  befl  in  principle 
of  any  yet  made. 

H.  (3n  the  fecond  general  principle,  namely,  that 
of  the  fwellingof  folid  bodies  by  moiifure,  and  their  eon- 
tradion  by  drynefs,  M.  De  Luc's  inflrument  is  the  beit. 
He  makes  choice  of  ivory  fort  lie  conftrudion  of  his  hy- 
grometer, becaufe  he  finds,  that,  being  once  wetted, 
i  vory  regularly  fwells  by  moillure,  and  returns  exadly 
to  the  fame  dimenlions  when  the  moiflure  is  evapora- 
ted, which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprcfentcd  in  fig.  9.  where  aai  is  an  ivory  tube  open 
at  the  end  n  a,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  diltanec  of  fome  inches  from  the  top 
of  a  pretty  large  elephant's  tootli,  and  likewife  at  the 
fame  diflance  from  its  furfacc,  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particular  direc- 
tion is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  dif- 
ferent hygrometers  may  be  the  fame,  whicli  is  of  great 
importance.)  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  exactly  in  the 
dircdion  of  its  libres  ;  the  hole  mu(l  be  very  Itraiglit, 
its  dimenlions  2;  lines  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  S  lines 
in  depth  from  n  a  to  c.  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  cxailly 
UUcd  with  a  brafs  cylinder,  which,  however,  miifl  pro- 


jeft  fomev/hat  beyond  tlie  ivory  tube  ;  and  thus  it  is  to  Hyg  rsire- 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  tlutknefs  of  tc- 
the  ivory  is  exadly.Lof  a  line,  except  at  the  two  "  ' 
extremities.  At  the  bottom  ^  the  tube  ends  in  a  point ; 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  mull  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  preiuiri;  of  ano- 
ther piece  put  into  it.  Thus  the  thin  or  h.ygrometri- 
cal  part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  2',  French 
inches,  including  the  concavity  of  ilie  bottom.  Before 
this  piece  is  ufed,  it  mull  be  put  into  water,  lb  ih.i-c 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it ;  and  lierc 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrates  to  the  inllde  ; 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  At^w,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory 
tube  remains  fomcwhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 
the  lirit  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  14  inches  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fliowu 
in  d de  c.  Its  internal  diameter  is  about  ;  of  a  line. 
If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  exaftly  lilled  with  mercury, 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
former  decreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece_/y^^  is  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tube.  It  is  of  brafs,  lliaped  as  in  the  tigure. 
A  cylindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tight  as  pollible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it ;  and  its  lovvcr  part  is  to  enter  witli  fame 
degree  of  difficidty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  iuclofes  the  brafs  pic;c 
Irom  being  affected  by  the  variations  of  the  moillure, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrcl  reprefcnted  in  b  h  i  i. 
The  pieces  muft  be  unitid  together  with  gum-ldc  or 
maflic. 

The  introduction  of  tlie  mercury  is  the  next  opera- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  a  Ilip  ot  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  lirfl  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
fall  to  the  extremity  ncarefl  tlie  ivory  pij  e.  A  horie  • 
hair  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube  long  eiiougli 
to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  Ihaped  round  the  tube  mull 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer- 
cury into  the  inllrunient,  which  is  held  upriglit.  'i'he 
pureft  quicklilver  is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpolc,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  ufc  that  revived  from  cinna- 
bar. It  ealily  runs  into  the  tube;  and  the  air  efcapcs 
by  means  of  the  horfc-hair,  adillcd  with  fome  gentle 
Ihakes.  Frclh  inercm-y  mull  from  time  to  time  be 
fupplicd,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  bein;r  to- 
tally emptied  ;  in  wliich  cafe,  the  mercurial  pcUidc 
which  always  forms  by  the  contaft  of  the  air  woaUi 
run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube  ; 
they  may  be  fecn  through  tiie  ivory  pipe,  wliich  is  thin 
enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.  Thefc  being  col- 
Icile'd  together  by  lliaking,  mull  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horlV- 
hair.  To  facilitate  tills  operation,  foinc  part  of  the 
mercury  mull  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  lliat 
tlic  air  may  be  lefs  obllruded  in  getting  out,  and  the 
horfc-hair  liavc  a  free  motion  to  alfill  it.  Air,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  entirely  diivenout  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is 
for  that  reafon  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  cinpletcs 
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Hrgrtme-  iis  expulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
'=■■•        the  ivory.     To  haftcn  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 

*"  ^' '  into  a  proper  box.     This  is  tixcd  nearly  in  a  vertical 

direction  to  the  laddie  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fct  a  trot- 
ling  for  a  few  hours.  The  Ihakes  Ibmctimcs  divide 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is  calily 
re  united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When,  upon  fhaking 
the  hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous  motion 
is  any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  co- 
lumn, one  may  be  fure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjulled,  as 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  ii'lli  ument  is  to  be  fufj'ended  in  a  velFel  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  frcnuiuantiues  of  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  link  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moiiture 
it  has  imbibed.  This  nfually  happens  in  feven  or  eight 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or  three 
liours  the  mercury  begias  to  afcend,  becaufc  the  moi- 
llure  palfes  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The 
lowell  flation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o  ; 
and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the 
fcale,  M.  de  Luc  always  chofe  to  have  his  hygrome- 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  cxpanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat  had 
been  already  determined.  The  dillance  between  the 
fliermomeirical  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  Frcncli  inches  of  the  bai-omeier  was  found  to  be 
1937  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatory  thermome- 
ter was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed 
in  nice  fcales  amounted  to  142S  grains.  The  hygro- 
meter contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hy- 
grometer, ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the 
preparatory  thermometer  as  the  diltercnt  weightsof  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  ;  conlequently  1428  :  460: 
1937:  6a4  nearly;  and  therefore  the  correfponding 
intervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  :  and 
thus  the  length  of  a  fcale  was  obtained,  which  might 
be  divided  uuo  as  many  parts  as  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  reprcfcntation  of  Dc  Luc's  hygrome- 
ter when  fully  conilructed.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton's  or  any  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accuracy  ; 
for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on  the  boaid 
along  with  it,  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  lieat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confe- 
quence  how  much  of  the  heiglit  of  the  mercury  in  the 
hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how  much  to 
the  mere  moiftureot  the  atmofphcre. 

M.  De  Luc  havingcontinued  his  inquiries  fiu-therin- 
to  the  modifications  of  thcatmofpherc,  mentionsin  his 
Idee  fur  la  ;l/cVc'ora/o^/^  another  hygrometer,  which  he 
finds  to  be  the  bed  adapted  to  the  mcafureoiXoiA  humi- 
dity. Of  allthe  hygrofcopic  fubllances  he  tried  for  this 
parpofe,  that  which  anfv.'ersbefl  is  a  llipof  whalebone 
cut  tranfverfily  to  thedireftionofthe  fibres,  and  made 
extremely  thin  ;  for  on  this  depends  its  fenfibiity.  A 
Jhpof  12  inches  in  length  and  aline  inbreadtlil,  he  has 
made  fo  thin  as  to  weigh  only  half  a  grain  ;  and  it  may 
be  made  Hill  thinner,  but  is  then  of  too  great  fenlibi- 
lity,  being  a8cded  even  by  the  approach  of  the  obfer- 


ver.     Tliis  (lip  is  kept  extended  by  a  fmall  fpnug,  Hygrome' 

and  the  variations  in  its  length  are  meafured  by  a  ^ t^r^ ^ 

vernier  riivifion,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps  better,  an  in- 
dex on  a  dial  plate  :  the  whole  variation  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  exuxme  moillure  is  abont  ^  of  its  length. 

Thcfe  hygrometers  are  made  by  Mr  Adams,  and 
Mr  W.Jones,  London.  The  llipof  whalebone  is  mount- 
ed in  a  frame  very  fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 
SaulTure'shygrometerbeforedefcribed  (feefig.  7.)The 
only  material  difierence  is,  that  a  fmall  concentric 
wire  fpring  is  ufcd,  inllead  of  a  counterpoife,  to  keep 
the  Hip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  SaulFure  had 
tried  fuch  a  fpring  applied  to  his  hairs ;  but  the 
weaken  fpring  he  found  too  flrong  for  the  hair  ;  and 
he  was  further  apprchcnllve,  that  the  variations  which 
the  cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would 
fuffer  from  the  force  of  the  fi)rings. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  made, 
as  before  deftribcd  (made  of  ivory),  had  graduated  them 
from  one  fixed  point  only,  that  of  extreme  mo'ijiur:, 
which  is  obtained  by  foaking  them  in  water.  He  has 
now  very  ingenioully  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex- 
treme, that  q{  drynefs  :  but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  fb-ong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  cannot 
fupport,  he  ufes  an  intermediate  body,  quicklime; 
which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  llowly 
imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  whofe  capacity  is  fuch,  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  fenfiblc  humidity.  Thefc 
hygrometers,  inclofed  with  a  large  quantity  of  frelh 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
degr§e  of  drynefs  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
fenfibly  from  extreme  drynefu 

M.  deSaulfiu-e  makes  choiccof  hairs,  prcpa.'ed  by  ma- 
ceration in  alkalinelye.  M.  de  Luc  Ihows  that  hairs,  and 
all  other  animal  or  vegetable  fubllances,  taken  length' 
wife,  or  in  the  diredion  of  their  fibres,  undergo  contrary 
changes  from  different  vai'iations  of  humidity;  that, 
whenimmerfed  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  tirli,  and  af- 
terwards fhortcn  ;  that  when  they  are  near  thegrcatefl 
degree  of  humidity,  if  the  moiflure  is  increafed,  they 
lllorten  themfelves  ;  if  it  is  diminilhed,  they  lengthen 
themfelvesfirllbefore  they  contracl:  again.  Thcfe  irre- 
gularities, which  obvioully  render  them  incapable  of 
being  true  meafures  of  humidity,  he  Ihows  to  be  the  nc- 
ceflaryconfequencc  of  their  organic  reticular  flrufture. 

M.  de  Sauflure  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moiflure 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell,  keeping 
the  fides  of  the  bell  continually  moiflened  :  and  af- 
firms, that  the  humidity  is  there  conflantly  the  fame 
in  all  temperatures  ;  the  vapours  even  oi  boiling  water 
having  no  more  effeft  than  thofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
Luc  ihows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  differences  of 
humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
Sauli'ure's  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  difcovering 
them  ;  and  that  the  real  undecompofed  vapour  of  boil- 
ing water  has  the  directly  oppofite  effei!f  to  that  of 
cold,  the  efFetl  of  extreme  dry  tufs :  and  on  this  point  he 
mentions  an  intercfling  fact,  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  viz.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  fteam  engine  for  any  of  thofe  parts  where  the  va- 
pour of  the  boiling  water  is  confined,  becaufc  it  dries 
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Hygrome-  fo  as  to  crack,  jiift  as  if  expofed  to  the  fire.     In  M.  de 
ter.        Luc's  work  abovementioncd  there  are  flriking  iiillan- 

■'  cesrelated,  in  which  theiniperfeftion  of  M.  SaulFure's, 

hygrometer  led  hira  into  falfe  concliUions  refpefting 
piiiEnoniena,  and  into  erroneous  theories  to  account 
for  them. 

III.  Onthe  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteraiiou 
of  the  weight  of  certain  fubllanccs  by  their  attrading 
the  inoiJlure  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made, 
nor  do  they  feeni  to  have  been  attended  with  much  fiic- 
cefs.  Sponges  dipped  in  a  foliuion  of  alkaline  lalts,  and 
fome  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuf. 
pcnded  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
counterpoifed  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  Ihow  the 
degrees  of  moilture  or  drynefs  by  the  afcent  or  defcent 
of  one  of  the  ends.  But,  befides  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitnte  of  any  fixed  point  from 
■wlience  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon- 
venience (from  which  indeed  Smeaton's  is  not  free,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely, 
that  all  ialine  fubflances  are  deftroyed  by  long  conti- 
nued expofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moifture  for  a  certain 
time.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falts  (lee 
Chemistry,  no  614);  and,  indeed,  for  fuch  as  do  not 
chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  conftruding  a  hygrome- 
ter on  the  principles  of  Mr  Smeaton  or  l3e  Luc,  this 
will  probably  be  found  the  moll;  eafy  and  accm-ate, 
Fig.  II.  reprefents  an  hygrometer  of  this  kind.  A  is 
a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
viriol,  B  an  index  counterpoiling  it,  and  C  the  fcale  ; 
where  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  attrafts  the 
moiltureof  the  air,  the  fcale  will  defcend,  which  will 
raife  the  index  and  vice  verfa.  This  liquid  is  exceed- 
ingly fenfible  of  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  moiflure. 
A  fingle  grain,  after  its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its 
equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a  balance, 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  has  defcribed  an  arch 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  (which  arch  would 
have  been  almoU  three  inches  if  the  tongue  had  been 
onefoot),  evenwithfo  fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor ;  con- 
fcquently,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a  large  fm"- 
face,  were  ufed,  a  pair  of  fcales  might  afibrd  as  nice 
an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invented. — A  great  in- 
convenience, however,  is,  that  as  the  air  mult  have 
full  accefs  to  the  liquid,  it  is  impolFible  to  keep  out 
the  dufl,  which,  by  continually  adding  its  weight, 
mull  render  ihe  hygrometer  falfe  ;  add  to  this,  that 
even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf  is  by  time  dcfb-oyed,  and 
changes  its  nature,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  conti- 
nually expofed  to  the  air. 

The  befl  hygrometer  upon  this  principle,  and  for 
afcertaiuing  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
moiflure  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  is  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  Covewtry,  Southwark,  London. 
The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is  as  follows. 
"  Take  two  iheets  of  fine  tilfue  paper,  liichasis  ufed  by 
hatters  ;  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  dillaiicc 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  till  after  repeatedly  weigli- 
ing  ihem  in  a  good  pair  of  fcales  no  moiflure  remains. 
When  the  flicets  arc  in  this  perfeiitly  dry  Hate,  reduce 
ihem  to  cxartly  50  grains  ;  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
for  ufe.     Tlic  Ihccts  mult  be  kept  free  from  dufl,  and 


expofed  a  few  minutes  in  tlic  open  air  ;  after  which  it 
may  be  always  known  by  weighing  them  the  exact 
quantity  of  moiflure  they  have  imbibed. 

"  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry) eugrofi^id  a  confiderable  fharc  of  my  attention; 
and  every  advantage  propofcd  by  otliers,  cither  as  it 
refpefted  the  fubllanccs  of  which  the  inflrumcnt  was 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  opera- 
tions were  to  be  difcerned,  has  been  impartially  exa- 
mined. But  (adds  he)  1  have  never  feen  an  hygrome- 
ter fo  limplc  in  itfelf,  or  that  would  aft  with  fuch  cer- 
tainty or  lb  equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  de- 
fcribed. The  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being 
thin, are  eafily  deprived  whollyofthcirmoilhire;  which 
is  acircumflance  elfentially  necefTary  in  fixing  a  ^<»/«7,7 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  fubflance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
flruftion  of  hygrometers  :  with  equal  facility  they  im- 
bibe or  impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmofplicre,  and 
iliow  with  the  greatell  exartncfs  when  the  Icafl  alte- 
ration takes  place." 

When  the  paper  is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  llandard 
for  any  number  of  Iheets  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  then  the  fheets  nuifl  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  ;  becaufe  whatever  alte- 
ration may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al- 
ready weighed  muflhave  undergone  tlie  fame  ;  being 
confequently  in  the  fame  flate,  they  muA  be  cut  u> 
the  fame  weight, 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round 
tin  or  braf's  the  fizeofa  crown-piece,  through  the 
centre  ofwhich  drill  a  hole,  andalfo  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  diflances :  then  cut  about  one  hundred 
papers  ;  and  after  putting  them  under  tin  or  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a  flrong  pin  into  a  board,  in 
order  to  round  them  to  the  fliape  of  the  plate:  the 
papers  mull  be  then  feparated  and  expofed  to  the  air 
a  few  hours  with  that  already  weiglied,  and  fo  many 
of  them  taken  as  arc  equal  10  the  weight  already  fpe- 
cified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
thole  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  every 
paper  on  each  thread  a  fmall  bead,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  touchmg  each  other,  and  alio  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  with  a  card  cut  to  the  fame 
llze ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  flifFncfs,  fuppons  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  in  proper  llripe.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  braf's  about  the  lize  of  a  lixpcnce,  which 
mufl  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  firing  paffes,  mufl  be  w  eighed  wilh  tlie  greatell 
exaftncfs,  in  order  10  bring  them  10  a  certain  weight, 
fuppofe  50  grains  ;  now  the  pajier  in  its  driell  ftatc 
being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  icx> 
grains,  confequently  what  they  weigh  more  a:  any 
time  is  inoillure. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  trying  ex- 
periments with  weights  and  fcales,  \h-  Coventry  con- 
trived a  machine  or  fcale  by  which  to  delcrminc  at 
one  view  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the  atmofpherc. 
This,  with  its  cafe,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  12.  Tlic 
front  and  back  of  the  cafe  arc  glafs  j  the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  dull  aiid  admits  the  air  ; 
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Hj-giome-  the  cafe  is  aboui  10  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and 
'"•         4  inches  deep.     A,  brals  bracket  in  front,    behind 

'  "  '  ^vhich,  at  about  3',  inches  diilancc,  is  another  ;  thcfe 
fupport  the  axis  of"  the  index  E,  alfoot  the  beam  D, 
a;iU  another  whii  li  liipports  the  Ikp  B,  to  which  the 
ivory  (cale  of  divilions  C  is  fixed.  G,  a  brafs  fcale 
fiifptndtd  in  tlic  ulual  manner  to  the  end  of  a  beam 
D,  and  weighing  exadly  ico  grains.  This  fcale  is  an 
cxad  connterpoifc  to  the  papers  1  and  the  dirferent 
appar:tns.  The  particular  manner  of  fnlpenfion  in 
this  Iralance  is,  from  the  tonArurtion,  as  follows :  The 
axis  of  tlie  beam^,  whicli  is  made  of  brafs,  inllcad  of 
hangin"  on  pivots  as  in  comnon  leaks,  turns  with 
two  llcel  ed;;es  t  k,  fixed  in  the  extremities  of  the  brafs 
axis:  thcfe  edges  arc  Ihapcd  like  the  edge  of  a  knite, 
and  ait  on  two  itccl  concave  edges  //,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  frittion  as  fniall  as  p,>(lible.  D  is  a  fine  fcale 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis_g-.  E,  the 
ftetl  index  fixed  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fame  axis. 
K,  i  brafs  Hiding  weight  :  /)  is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
Jlcm  B  to  which  the  fcale  of  divilions  C  is  fixed.  AA, 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fupport  the  whole  by  four 
fcrcws,  two  of  which  arc  fecn  at //,  that  fcrew  tlie 
brackets  to  the  top  of  the  cafe.  The  axis  of  the 
fcale  of  divilions  is  hung  on  pivots,  ont  of  which  is 
fccn  at  "I,  that,  Ihould  the  cafe  not  Hand  level,  the  ftem 
B  may  always  be  in  a  perpendicular  fituation. 
.  Thi  hygrometer,  bclorc  ufc,  fhould  be  adjufted  as 
follow  s  :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygro- 
meter is  fiifpciidcd,  hang  a  weigh tol  1 00 grains,  which 
is  equal  to  the  weigjit  of  the  fcale ;  then  move  the 
fliding  weight  Y  up  or  down  the  index  E,  till  oac 
grain  will  caufc  the  index  totraverfc  neither  more  nor 
lefsthan  the  whole  fcale  of  divilions  ;  then  add  half  a 
grain  to  tlie  fcale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  o  ; 
and  the  iillrunicnt,  after  taking  off"  the  100  grain 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,  is  fit  for  ufe  ;  then 
put  grain  wxiglus  in  the  fcale  till  t!ic  index  is  brought 
within  conipals  of  the  fcale  of  divilions.  Example: 
11  is  ;  grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  Index  points 
at  10;  confequently  there  is  3  grains  and  10  hun- 
dredths of  a  grain  of  moillure  in  the  papers.  If  four 
grain-weights  are  kept,  viz.  i,  2,  4,  and  5,  they  will 
make  any  number  from  i  109,  which  are  as  many  as 
will  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
tnivevfing  wiliiin  the  fcale  of  divifious  for  many  days 
withoat  Ihifting  the  weights;  but  il  otherwife,  they 
r.uifl  be  changed  asoecafion  may  require. 

"  One  great  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all 
others  that  have  attracted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry), that  it  acts  from  a  certain  diitnm,  namely,  the 
dry-extreme  ;  from  which  all  the  variations  towards 
moiflarc  calculated  with  certainty  :  and  il  conflruded 
with  tliat  prccilion  reprefcnted  by  the  drawing,  it  will 
afibrd  pleafurc  to  the  curious  in  oblcrviag  the  almoll: 
perpetual  alteration  of  the  atmofphcre,  even  in  the 
molt  fettled  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  conitantly 
traverfing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon,  towards  diy  ;  and  in  fnmmer, 
from  ab3ut  four  in  the  morning  till  fix  or  fcvcn  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  gloomy,  the 
hygrometer  difcovers  a  very  great  change  towards 
moiibirc  j  and  when  clear  and  frofty,  that  it  contains 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  moiAurc  thaii  is  generally 
imadncd." 
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TER. 

HYLA  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  ofMyfia  Minor,  fa- 
mous forHylasthe  favourite  boy  of  Hercules,  who 
was  carried  down  the  llream  and  drowned.  It  is  faid 
to  run  by  Prufa  ;  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Rhyiidaaii,  which  runs  northwell  into  the  Pro- 
pontis. 

HYLAS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  fon  of  TheoJamus, 
was  ravilhed  by  the  nymphs  of  aK>unt»in  as  he  was 
taking  out  foine  water  lor  Hercules,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved.  ,  .      ',' 

H  YLOZOISTS,  formed  (»  u\»  matter  ^a„  life,  the 
name  of  a  fed  of  athcifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  aiumated  ;  main- 
taining thatniater  had  funic  natural  pffception,  with- 
out animal  fenfation,  orrtricdion  in  itfclf  conlidcrcd  ; 
but  that  this  imperfect  life  occalioucU  that  organiza- 
tion whence  fe nlation  and  rcfleftioA  a'fterw"ards  arofc. 
Of  thcfe  fomc  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
TL  AS Ticnature^prelidingregularly  and  invariably  over 
the  whole  corpof  eal  univerfc,  which  they  reprefcnted  as 
a  kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable  :  thefc  were  called  the 
comoplaftic  and  Ifoical  atheills,  beeaufe  the  Stoics 
held  fuch  a  nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppofcd  it 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and 
made  the  mundane  fyllem  to  depend  upon  a  certain 
mixture  of  chance  and  plaftic  or  orderly  nature  united 
together.  Thefc  were  called  the  Stratonici,  from 
Strato  Lampfacenus,  a  difcipleof  Theophraftus,  called 
alfo  Phyflcus,  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dcor,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 
who  was  firll  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
formed  this  new  fyllem  of  athtifm  for  himfelf.  Betides 
ihefe  two  forms  ot  athcifm,  ibme  of  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers were  Hylopathians,  or  Anaximandrians,  de- 
riving all  things  from  dead  and  flupid  matter,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  gcnerable  and  corruptible  ; 
and  others  again  adopted  the  atomical  or  Democri- 
tical  fyllem,  who  afcribe  the  produclion  of  the  univerfc 
to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on  this  fubjecl  Cud-morth't 
Intelhdiial  Syjtem,  book  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMEN,  or  Hvhesjjeus,  a  labulous  divinity, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania,  was  fuppofcd 
by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly was  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other 
matrimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula.  Hymen, 
or  Hymeii.ee! 

The  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap- 
let  of  rofes  ;  and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were,  dilfolved 
and  enervated  with  pleafures  ;  drelTed  in  a  yellow 
robe,  and  flioes  of  the  fame  colour  ;  with  a  torch  in 

his  hand Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addrcffes 

him  thus  : 

dug!  teml>ora  fioribus, 
Suaveoletitis  amarnci. 
It  was  for  this  rcafon,  that  the  new-married  couple  bore 
garlands  of  flowers  on  the  w  edding-day :  which  cuftom 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among 
Chriflians,  during  the  firll  ages  of  the  ehurcli,  as  ap- 
pears from  Tertullian,Z)«  corona  mMari,v,\icre  he  fays, 
Coronarit  ir  nupttt fponhi. —  S.  Chryfollom  likcwife 
mentions  thefe  crowns  of  flowers;  and  to  this  day  the 
Creeks  call  maiTiage  !(^»»i)//.<«,  in  refpcd  of  this  crown 
or  garland. 

Hymen, 
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Hymen.       HymeNjT^m,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  or  fkin, 

■ -J '  fomctimes  circular,  of  different  breadtlis,  more  or  Ids 

fiiiooth,  and  fomctimes  fcmilunar,  formed  by  the  uni- 
on of  the  internal  membrane  of  tlie  great  canal  with 
thaton  the  inlide  of  the  alse,  rcfcmbling  apiece  of  fine 
parchment.  This  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be  ilrctch- 
cd  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nymphie,  leaving  in  fome  fubjefts  a  very  fmall  open- 
ing, ill  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  exter- 
nal orifice  narrower  than  the  relt  of  the  cavity,  and 
to  be  broke  when  they  are  deflowered  ;  an  effulion  of 
blood  following  the  breach. 

This  membranous  circle  may  likcwife  fufFer  fome 
difordcr  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru- 
dence, levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

Tlie  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  tefl  of 
virginity  ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  lliows  that 
the  pcrfon  is  not  in  a  Iface  of  innocence.  This  notion 
is  very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  for  the  parents  to  fave  the  blood  Ihed  on  this  oc- 
cafion  as  a  token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter, 
and  to  fend  the  Iheets  the  next  day  to  the  hufband's 
relations.  And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  flill  pradifed  in 
Portugal,  and  fome  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cxillence 
of  fuch  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves, 
has  employed  the  curioiity  of  anatomifts,  in  dilfeding 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part:  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  fub- 
liance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  ; 
fome  pofitively  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfclf,  the  moil  accurate  inquirer  into 
the  llru<fture  of  thefe  organs.confeifes  he  always  fought 
it  in  vain,  though  in  the  molt  unfufpefled  fubjefts  and 
ages  :  all  he  could  find  was,  a  different  degree  of  flrait- 
nefs  or  widenefs,  and  different  corrugations,  which 
were  greater  or  Icfs  according  to  the  refpeftive  ages; 
the  aperture  being  flill  the  lefs,  and  the  rugofities  the 
greater,  as  the  fubjefl  was  younger  and  more  un- 
touched. 

Dr  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all 
the  fubjefts  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  i^does 
Hot  remember  to  have  miffed  the  hymen  fo  much  as 
ence,  where  he  had  reafon  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The 
fairefl  view  he  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a  maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
of  fome  fhrengrh,  furnidied  with  flefhy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman's  little  finger, 
and  lltuatcd  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants,  it  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  not  very  con- 
fpicHOUs,  becaufeof  the  natural  (lraitn<  fsof  the  palfage 
itfelf,  which  dues  not  admit  of  any  great  expanfion  in 
fo  little  room  ;  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  no- 
tion of  its  being  lU)  more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  moll  others,  docs  probably 
grow  more  diflinft,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
not  only  cxifh_,  but  is  fomctimes  very  flroiig  and  im- 
pervious, may  he  collcClcd  from  the  hillory  of  a  cafe 
reported  by  Mr  Cowper.  In  a  married  woman, twenty 
years  of  age,  whofe  hymen  was  found  altogether  im- 
pervious, foas  to  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  lie  diivcii 
out  by  the  prefliire  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  pu- 
dendum, not  unlike  a  prolapfus  of  the  uterus  ;  on  di- 
Vol.  IX. 


viding  it,  at  Icafl  a  gallon  of  grumous  blood  came  Ilymenii. 
forth.    It  feems  the  luifbmd,   bring  denied  a  pillage  |1 

that  way,  had  found  ai;olher  througii  the  meatus  uri-     Hymn. 
narius  ;   whicii    was  found   very  open,  and  its    iidcs   '       "^       ' 
extruded  like  the  anus  of  a  cock. 

Upon  a  rupture  of  the  hymen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  cfpecially  delivery,  its  parts, 
flirinking  up,  are  fuppofed  to  form  thofe  little  ficlhy 
knots,  called  carusciuh  myrlifoniies. 

HVMENAIA,  the  bastard  locust  trF.f  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogyiiia  order,  belonging  to  the  dc- 
candria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  vr-cthod 
ranking  under  the  p3d  order,  Lumciitac-jic.  The  calyx 
is  quinquepartite  ;  tiicre  are  five  petals,  nearly  equal ; 
theftyleis  intoned  ;  the  legumeu  full  of  meally  pulp. 
There  isbucone  fpecies,  the  courbaril, which  is  a  large 
tree,  growing  naturally  in  the  Spanilli  Weft  Indies. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  alh  coloured  bark, 
is  often  more  than  60  feet  high  and  three  in  diameter. 
The  branches  are  furnilhed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
which  fland  by  pairs  on  one  common  footflalk,  diver- 
ging from  their  bafe  in  manner  of  a  pair  of  Ihears 
when  opened.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  yellow,  flripcd 
with  purple.  Each  confifts  of  five  petals,  placed  in  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  leaf  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  and  the  inner  one  is  cut  into  five  teeth  at 
its  brim.  In  the  centre  are  ten  declining  ftamina, 
longer  than  the  petals,  furrounding  an  oblong  ger- 
nien,  which  becomes  a  thick,  flefliy,  brown  pod,  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  one  broad,  with  a  future  on 
both  edges,  and  includes  three  or  four  purplifli  feeds, 
fomewhat  of  the  fhape  of  Windfor  beans,  but  fmaller. 
The  feeds  are  covered  with  alight  brown  fugary  fub- 
ftance,  which  the  Indians  fcrape  off  and  eat  with  great 
avidity,  and  which  is  very  pleafant  and  agreeable. — 
At  the  principal  roots  underground,  is  found  collec- 
ted in  large  lumps  a  yellowilh-red  tranfparent  gum, 
which  dilliilved  in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  affords  a  moli 
excellent  varnifli,  and  is  the  gum  anime  of  the  fliops. 

HYMEN^.AL,  fomething  belonging  to  marriage  ; 
fo  called  from  Hymen, 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  w^ww  viembrane, 
and  TTTifii  whig),  in  the  Linnasan  fyflem  of  natural 
hiftory,  is  an  order  of  inledls,  having  four  membra- 
nnceous  wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  fur- 
nilhed with  flings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  inflil- 
ling  poifon,  and  in  otliers  for  merely  piercing  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals, in  which  they  depolit  their  eggs. 

HYMETTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  anJ 
for  its  excellent  honey.  //)■;/;;•,'</«/ the  epithet.  Pli- 
ny fays  that  tlie  orator  Craffus  was  the  liril  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or 
a  poem,  proper  to  be  fung,  compofcd  in  honour 
of  fome  deity. — The  word  is  Greek,  tur©-  hymn, 
formed  of  the  verb  i/Zm  cclibro,  "  I  celebrate." — 
Iliodorc,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hji/m  is  pro. 
peily  a  fbng  of  joy,  full  of  tlie  praifes  of  God  :  by 
which,  according  to  him,  it  is  dillinguiilied  from 
ihniiu,  which  is  a  mourning  fong,  full  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

St  Hilary,  biihopof  Poicticrs,  is  faid  to  have  been 
Y  the 
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Hyutanche  the  firA  that  compofcd  hymns  ts  be  fung  in  churches, 
II  aiui  was  followed  by  Si  Ambrofe.     Moil  of  thofe  in 

*^'/'.'''^y'  the  Roman  Breviary  were  compofcd  by  Prudciuius. 
They  have  been  tranllated  inti>  i'rcnch  vcrfe  by  Mif- 
lieurs  de  Port  Royal. — In  the  Gretk  Liturgy  there 
are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but  tlie  word  is  not  taken 
in  the  fenfe  of  a  praife  offered  in  verfe,  but  fimply  of 
a  laud  or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn,  or  Gloria  hi  ex- 
cilfs,  makes  the  firlt  kind  ;  the  trifa^io/i  the  fecond  ; 
the  Cheruhic  hymn,  the  third  ;  and  the  hyinn  aivido- 
ry  and  triumph  called  t5rmxi©>,,  the  lalh 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
fined of  three  forts  of  flanzas  ;  one  of  wliith,  called 
jlrophe,  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  cart 
to  well ;  another,  called  untijlrophe,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  weft  to  call  ;  the  third  part,  or 
epodc,  was  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewith  hymns 
were  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  andcymbals, 
toafliftthe  voices  of  the  Lcvitcs  and  people. 

HYOBANCHE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermiaordcr.belonging  to  thedidynamiaclafsof  plants 
The  calyx  is  hcptaphy lions  ;  the  corolla  ringent,  with 
no  under  lip.  Thccapfulebilocular,andpolyfpermous. 
HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  placed  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.     See  Anatomy,  no  28. 

HVOSCYAMUS,  henbj\ne  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
uogynia  or.ler,  belonging  to  the  pcmandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tiie 
;8th  order,  Luridic.  The  corolla  isfunncl-lhapcd  and 
obtufe  i  the  (lamina  inclining  to  one  fide  ;  the  capfule 
covered  and  bilocular.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  one 
of  which,  viz,  the  nigcr,  or  common  henbane,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain.  It  grows  on  road-fides,  and  among 
rubbilh.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  long  flelhy  roots 
which  flrike  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feve- 
ral large  foft  leaves,  deeply  llallied  on  their  edges  ; 
the  following  fpring  the  (lalks  came  up,  which  are 
about  two  feet  high,  garnidied  with  flowers  llanding 
on  one  fide  in  a  double  row,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Ilalks 
alternately.  They  are  of  a  dark  purplifli  colour,  with 
a  black  bottom  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  cap- 
fules  which  open  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  irregular  feeds. — The  feeds, 
leaves,  and  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  all  oiher 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  are  poifonous:  and  many  well 
atterted  inflances  of  their  bad  eftci5ls  arc  recorded  ; 
madnefs,  convulfions,  and  death,  being  the  common 
confequcnce.  In  a  fmaller  dofe,  they  occafion  giddi- 
ncfs  and  ftnpor.  It  is  faid  that  the  leaves  fcaiicred 
iibout  a  houfe  will  drive  away  mice — The  juice  ol  the 
plant  evaporated  to  an  cxtradt  is  prefcribed  in  fonie 
cafes  as  a  narcotic ;  in  which  refpei^t  undoubtedly  it 
may  be  a  powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 
The  roots  are  ufed  for  anodyne  necklaces. — Goats  are 
not  fond  of  the  plant ;  horfes,  cows,  Ihecp,  and  fwine, 
refufe  it. 

HYOSERIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencfia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  raeihod  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Cot/ipojita.  The  receptacle  is  naked, 
the  calyx  nearly  equal  ;  the  pappus  hairy,  or  fcarcc 
perceptible. 

HYO-THYROIDES,    in   aitatomy,    one  of   the 


mufdes  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.    See  AttATOMY,  HypalUge 
Table:]  the  ISu.JcUs.  I 

HYFALLAGE,  amonggraramarians,  a  fpecies  of    Hypatu.^ 
hyperbaton,    conlilling   in   a  mutual  permutation  of 
one  cafe  for  another.   Thus  Virgil  fays,  Dan  citijjibus 
aiijiros,  for  dare  ciajfes  anjirts  ;  and  again,    Necdum 
iltis  labra  adt/mvi,  for  necdutn  ilia  uibris  adtiiovt. 

HYPANTE,  or  Htperpante,  a  nnine  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  feall  ot  tlie  prcfcntation  ot  Jefus 
in  the  temple. — This  word,  which  llgnitits /sif/y  or 
humble  n/ieiiii/a,  was  given  tothis  feall  Irom  the  meet- 
ing of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  tne  prophctcfs  in  the 
temple  when  jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  aliarnedaiid  btautiiul  lady  of  anti- 
quity, (he  daughter  of  Thcon  a  celebrated  philoij'her 
and  mathematician,  and  prcfiJcnt  of  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  \V3S  born  «t  Alexandria  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  Bcniury.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her 
extraordinary  genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all 
the  ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but  inlhufted 
in  the  inofl  abllrufc  fciences.  She  made  fuch  great 
progrefsin  philofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the 
mathematics,  that  fbt  palled  for  the  mofl  learned  per- 
fonof  her  time.  At  length  (he  was  thought  worthy  to 
fucceed  her  father  in  thatdiftinguiflied  and  important 
employment,  the  govcrnincnt  ot  the  fchool  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  to  teach  out  of  thatchair  where  Amnionius, 
Hitroclcs,  and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  be- 
fore ;  and  this  at  a  lime  too  when  men  of  great  learn- 
ing abounded  both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other 
partsof  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  focxieniive, 
and  her  worth  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  we 
Cinnot  wonder  if  Ihe  had  a  crowded  auditory.  "  She 
explained  to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  feveral 
fciences  thatgounderthe  general nameof  philofophy; 
for  which  realon  there  was  a  confluence  to  her,  from 
all  pans,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their  delight 
and  fludy."  One  cannot  rcprcfent  to  himfelf  without 
pleafurc,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady 
(for  fuch  we  are  allured  Hypatia  was),  all  greedily 
fwallowing  inflrudlion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of 
them,  doubtlefs,  love  from  her  eyes  ;  though  we  are 
not  fure  that  Ihe  ever  liflened  to  any  folicitaiions, 
lince  Suidas,  who  talksof  her  marriage  wilh  Ifiodorus, 
yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  file  died  a  maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume- 
rous ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synelius,  who 
was  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Chriflian  Platoniflcvery  where  bears  the  flrongeft,  as 
Well  as  the  mofl  grateful,  tcflimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefs  ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  mofl 
profound  refpeft,  and  fomelimesin  terms  of  affeition 
coming  little  fliort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Syne- 
ftusonly,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  Ichool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning: 
never  was  woman  more  carefled  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  character.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 
coiifnlted  by  the  inagifirates  in  all  important  cafes; 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  amonji  the  greatcll  con- 
courfc  of  men,  without  the  leail  cenfiire  of  her  man- 
ners. In  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs 
the  higheft  compliment  on  theprincefs  Eudocia,  he 
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Plypatia    thought  he  could  not  do  i;  better  than  by  calling  her    or  the  verb  which  completes  the  fentence,  as  in  the  Hy«rSoh 
H         zno\\\er  Hypatia.  .     .  ,     _  following  example  from  Virgil:  HyperboJc- 


Hyperba. 
ton. 


While  Hypatia  thns  reigned  the  brighefl  orna- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Oreftcs  was  governor  of  the 
fame  place  for  the  cmperorTheodofuis,andCyril  was 
billiop  or  patriarch.  Orefles  Jiaving  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  ;  and  as  a  wife 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  averfion  which  Cyril  had  againft  Orertes, 
proved  faiai  to  the  lady.  About  joo  monks  afTcm- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  refcued  by  thetownlmen  ; 
and  the  rcfpedt  which  Orefles  had  for  Hypaiia  caii- 
fing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriflian  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
adion  from  the  patriarch  ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex- 
andrian mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  levijfnnum  ho- 
minuin  genus,  "a  very  trifling  inconilant  people." 
But  though  Cyril  Ihould  be  allowed  neither  to  have 


hitirea  Regis  :  ingent'tr/iok  Latii:ui 

Quadrijuga  vehitur  curru,  cut  tevipora  circutu 

Aurati  bisjex  radii  fid gentia  cingutif, 

Salts  avifpechiieit  :  bigis  it  Turnus  m  alhis, 

Biiia  7uanu  lata  crifpans  hajlilia  ferre: 

Hinc pater  JEneas,  Rotnana:  jiirpis  origo, 

Sidero  fiagrans  clypeo  et  celejtihits  armis  ; 

Et  juxta  Jfcaniuj,   viagna  fpes  altera  Roma  : 

Procediait  caflris.  Mnsid.  xii.  l6o. 

HYPERBOLA,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a 
cone  in  a  dirediion  parallel  to  its  axis.     Sec  Cqnic- 

Sciiiiitis. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  exceflively  either  en- 
larged or  diminiflied.     See  Oratory,  n»  58. 

An  objeft  uncommon  with  refpea  to  lize,  either  Ehm-m,  .f 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,    flrikcs  us  with  Ci-./life.' 
furprile  ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo- 
mentary conviflion  that  the  objeft  is  greater  or  lei's 


been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even   the  contriver  of  it,  than  it  is.  in  reality  :  the  fame  effcft,  precifcly,  attends 

yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpedcd  that  he  did  not  difcoun-  figurative  grandeur  or  littlencfs  ;  and  hence  the  hv- 

tenance   it  in  the  manner  he  ought    to  have  done  :  perbole,  which  cxprelTcs  this  momentary  convicliim. 

which  fufpicion  mufl  needs  be  gfeatly  confirmed  by  A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delulion, 

reflc(51ing,    that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  out-  enriches  his  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole:  and 

rage  committed  by  the  monks  upon  Orefles,  that  he  the  reader,  even  in  his  cooleft  moments,  rcliihes  this 

afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one  figure,  being  lenfiblc  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 

of  the  mofl  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  griev-  upon  a  warm  fancy. 

oufly  wonnded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juflly  pu-         It  cannot  have  efcapcd  obfervation  that  a  writer  is 

nidied  with  death.     Upon  this  riotous   ruffian  Cyril  generally  nwre  Aiccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hypcr- 

made  a  panegyric  in  the  church   where  he  was  laid,  bole  than  in  diminilliing.     The  rcafon  is,'thatami- 

in  which  he  extolled   his  courage  and  conftancy,  as  nute  objcd  contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers 

one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing  of  imagination  ;   but  that  the  iiiiud,  dilated   and   in- 

his  name  to  Thaiimafms,  or  the  "Admirable,"  or-  flamed -with  a  grand  object,  moiddsobjecls  tor  its  gra- 

^ercd  him  tobe  confidcred  as  a  martyr.    "However,  tification  with  great  facility.    Longinus,  with  rclpect 

(continues  Socrates),  thewilcll  part  of  Chriflians  did  to  a  diminilliing  hyperbole,   cites  the  following  Kidi- 


not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  Ihowed  on  this  man's 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  juflly 
fuffcred  for  his  defpcrate  attempt." 

HYPECOUM,  WILD  cu.MiN  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gyia  order,  belonging  to  ihe  tctrandriaclalsof  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  rankingunder  the  24th  or- 
der, Corydales.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  petals 
four;  the  exterior  two  larger  and  triiid  :  the  fruit  a 
pod.  There  arc  four  fpecics,  all  of  them  low  herbace- 
ous plants  with  yellow  flowers.  The  juice  of  thefe 
plants  is  of  a  ycUow  colour,  refcmbling  that  of  celan- 
dine, and  is  afiinncd  by  fume  eminent phyficians  tobe 
as  narcotic  as  opium.  From  the  nettarium  of  the 
blolfom  the  bees  colkfl  great  quantiiies  of  honey. 
All  the  fpeciesarecalily  propagated  by  feeds. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepolition  frequently  ufed  in 
eompofuion,  where  it  denotes  excefs  ;  its  literal  lic;- 
nifiratio;i  being  al'tive  or  beyond. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figurative  con- 
ftrnftion  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  fcnrcnccs.  The  fevcral  fpecics  of  the  hy- 
perbaton  are,  the  aniflrophe,  the  hyllcron-protcron, 
the  hypallagc,fyn'-hyiis,  tmelis,  parentlic(is,and  the 
hj  perl. ion  flriclly  lo  called.  See  Anastroph  e,  &c. 

Hypekbaton,  llridly  fo  called,  is  a  long  retention 


crous  thought  from  a  comic  poet  :  "  He  was  owner 
of  a  bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Laccdcmoiiiaii 
letter.'  But,  for  the  rcafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole 
has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objects  ;  of 
which  lake  tlie  following  cxauiples  : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feefl,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  tliy  iced  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  dult  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  dull  of  the  earth,  then  Ihall  thy 
feed  alfo  be  numbered.  Cen.  xiii.  15.  16. 

Ilia  vel  intactx  fcgeiis  per  fumma  volarct 
Gramina  :  ncc  tencras  curfu  laelilfet  ariftns. 

JEiiad.  vii.  80S. 

—^— Atque  imo  barathri  tergurgiie  vallos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  ilu<.1us,  rurfufq  c  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  lidera  verbcrat  uiula. 

JEi:cid.  iii.  421. 

Horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^ina  ruinis, 

Intcrduniquc  atram  jn'orumpit  ad  iCihera  nubcni, 
Turbine  fiimamcn!  picco  el  candcnie  f-ivilla- 
Attollitque  globos  llammarum,  et  lidera  lambit.' 

JEucid.  iii.  571. 
Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Ipfc  arduHS,  alir.quc  pulfat 

Sidera.  .L'/zr/Y.  iii.  6fQ. 

F  2  — Vv'ljiB 
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Hjferbolc. 


-When  hcfpcaks. 


The  air,  a  chartcr'd  libertine,  is  Hill. 

Hinry  V .  a[l  \.  fc.  I. 

Now  fliield  with  fliicld,  wiih  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armcMir;  lance  to  laucc  oppos'd,  ^ 
Hofl  agaiiift.  holl  with  (hadowy  fquadroiis  drew. 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempcfts  riew, 
Victors  and  vanquifh'd  join  proniifcuous  cries. 
And  llirilling  Ihouts  and  dying  groans  aril'e  ; 
With  Ilrearaing  blood  the  llipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  llaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

llitid  iv.  50S. 

Qiiintilian  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural  , 
"  For  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  wc  natu- 
rally incline  to  augment  or  diniinifli  beyond  it  :  and 
for  that  reafoa  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate:"  and  he  adds,  very  julUy, 
«'  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  objeft 
of  itlclf  exceeds  the  common  niealure."  From  thefe 
premifes,  one  would  not  expeft  the  following  infe- 
rence, the  only  reaion  he  can  find  forjullifying  this 
fi.'urc  of  fpeech,  "  Conceditur  enim  amplius  diccre, 
quia  dici  quantum  ell,  non  potefl :  mcliufquc  ultra 
quam  citra  fiat  oratio."  (We  are  indulged  to  fay 
more  than  enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)  In  the  name 
of  wander,  why  this  llight  and  childilh  reafoning, 
when  immediately  before  he  had  obferved,  that  the 
hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  .'  We  could  not 
rclift  this  pcrfonal  firoke  of  criticifm  ;  intended  not 
againll  our  author,  for  no  human  creature  is  exempt 
from  error  ;  but  againft  the  blind  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  ancient  claflic  writers,  without  diftinguifli- 
ing  their  blemilhes  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  erefted;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
lirfl  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hyper- 
bole in  the  defcription  of  an  ordinary  objea  or  event; 
for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural,  being 
dcflitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  inllaiice, where  the  fubjed  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  Ihore  after  a  Ihip- 
wreck. 

I  fjw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him. 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trod  the  water  ; 

Whoff  enmity  he  flung  afidc,  and  breafteJ 

The  furge  mofi  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 

'Bovc  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Hinifelf  wiihhis  good  arms,  in  lully  firokes 

To  ih'yTxirf,  that  o'er  his  wave- born  bafis  bow'd. 

As  fiooping  to  relieve  him.        1  tmpcj],  aCi  a./i.  I. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  wliatis 
faid.t  hat  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriiing  paffion  :  forrow  in  particulir  will  never 
prompt  fuc-.h  a  figure,  and  for  that  reafon  :  the  follow- 
ing hyperboles  mull  be  condemned  as  unnatural: 

A'.   Rich.    Aumcrle,    thou   weep'fi,    my    tender- 
hearted coufin  ! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifcd  tears  ; 
Ourlighs,  and  they,  iball  lodge  the  fummer-corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  W.  all.  l.fc.  6. 
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Draw  them  to  Tyber's  hank,  and  weep  your  tears  Hyperbole; 

Into  the  channel,  till  the  loweil  llream  ' •/—' 

Do  kifs  the  mod  exalted  fliores  of  all. 

Juliui  Cafar,  aB.  1.  fc.  i. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wilh  to  fucceed,  ought  al- 
ways to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye:  he  ought,  in  par- 
ticular, never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  exprcliion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
fon, an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  ne- 
ver be  in  its  place.     Example  : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 

Moles  reliquent.  Homt,  Carm.  lib  2.  odi  I  J. 

In  the  fourth  place.  The  nicefl  point  of  all,  is  to 
afcertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole  ;  beyond 
which,  being  overfirained,  it  has  a  bad  effeil.  Longi- 
nus  (chap,  iii.),  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en- 
ters a  caveat  againll  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow  firing,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
firaining,  and  produceth  an  erteiSl  direftly  oppofite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  afcertain  any  precife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  imprafticable.  We  Ihall 
therefore  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  wliat  may  be  rec- 
koned overfirained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  infian- 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  finefi  tafie  ; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an 
Hoifpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 
In  linglc  oppofition  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  befi  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiraent  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,and  three  times  did  they 

drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-flained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firjt  Part  Hinry  IV.  ad  i./c.  ^ 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne'er  had  a  kirig  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  dcferving  to  command  : 
His  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams: 
His  arms  fpYead  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings: 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  wiih  awful  fire. 
More  dazzled;  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces. 
What  flioujd  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

firjl  Part  Hairy  VI.  aB  t.fc.  l. 

Lafily,  an  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with 
all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
fewefi  words  polFible  :  as  it  cannot  be  relifned  but  in 
the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the  miu  J,  a  leifurely  view 
diflblves  the  charm  and  difcovers  the  defcription  to  be 
extravagant  at  lead,  and  perhaps  rdfo  ridiculous.  This 
fault  is  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  palfeth  for  one  of 
the  moft  complete  in  the  French  language  :  Phillis,  in 
a  long  and  Aorid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to  out- 
fliine  the  fun  as  he  outDiines  the  ftars  : 

Le  filence  regnoit  fur  la  lerre  et  fur  I'onde, 
L'air  dcvenoii  ferain  et  I'Olimp  vermeil, 

E» 
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EtTamoureux  Zephir  affranchi  du  fomeil, 
Rcffufcitoit  les  fleurs  d'une  halcine  fccondc. 

L'Aurorc  deployoit  I'or  dc  fa  ireire  blonde, 
'      Et  fcmoit  dc  rubis  Ic  chemin  du  foleil  ; 
Enfin  cc  Dicii  vcuoitau  plus  grand  apparcil 
Qa'i\  loit  jamais  vcmi  pour  eclairer  le  monde  : 

QiwnJ  la  jcunc  Philis  au  vifage  riant, 
Sortant  de  fon  p.ilais  plusclair  que  I'orient, 
Fit  voir  line  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  Flambeau  du  jour,  n'cn  foicz  point  jaloux, 

Vous  parutcs  alors  auffi  pen  dcvant  clle, 

Qae  les  fcux  dc  la  niiit  avoient  fait  devant  vous. 

Mallevillc- 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefTed  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  fcts  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta- 
geous light  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured 
poem : 

Up  rofethefun,  and  uprefe  Emelie. 

HYPERBOREAN,  iA  the  ancient  geography. 
The  ancients  denominated  thofc  people  and  places  Hy- 
perborean which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
thians. They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
thefc  Hyperborean  regions;  and  all  they  tell  us  of 
them  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  falfe.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
rcafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas;  t-srsf  fig- 
nifying  "  above  or  beyond,"  and  Boftac,  Bonus,  the 
"  north  wind."  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plaiifible  ;  notwithftandiug  all  tliat  Ruiibcck  has  laid 
againfl  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  r;o5i/}ty.  Herodotus  doubts  whetlia- or 
no  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyperborean. 
Strabo,  who  profeifes  that  he  believes  ihere  are,  docs 
not  take  hyperborean  to  lignify  beyond  Boreas  ox  the 
north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it  :  the  prepofition 
uTff,  in  this  cafe,  he  fupofes  only  to  help  to  form  a 
fuperlative  ;  fo  tjiat  hyperborean,  on  his  principle, 
means  no  more  than  7/tojl  northern  .-  by  which  it  ap- 
pears the  ancients  fcarce  knew  themfclvcs  what  the 

name  meant Mofl  of  our  northern  geographers,  as 

Hoffman,  Ccllarius,&c.  have  placed  the  Hyperboreans 
in  the  northern  pansof  the  European  continent, among 
the  Siberians  and  Samoiec's,  accor<iing  to  them,  the 
Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  were  thofe  in  general 
who  lived  farthcrt  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  thofc  Rnlhans  who  inhabit  between  the 
Volga  and  the  White.  According  to  Cluvier,  the 
name  Cekcs  svas  iynonymous  with  that  of  Hyperbo- 
reans. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfc  that  has  one  or  two  fylla- 
blcs  too  much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft  mea- 
fure  ;  as, 

Mt:f^e  forores flint  M'werva:; 
Alfo, 

MiifiC  fr.rores  Palladis  lugent. 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over-rigid  cenfor  or  critic: 
one  who  will  let  nothing  pals,  but  animadverts  fe- 
vcrcly  on  the  lligbicll  fault.  See  Criticism.  The 
word  is  compouudedof  vyif  y7//(rr,  "over,  above,  be- 
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yond  ;"  and  itf/T/x©.  of  xf,T»t,  judex,  of  tfitajudico,  Hyperduli* 

"I  judge."  g 

HYPERDUUA,  in  the   Romilh  theology,  is  the    Hypcri- 
worlhip  rendered    to  the  holy  virgin.     The  word  is      '^"'"- 
Greek,  t7rif,/,?,i,«,  compofed  of  t,jrif,  above,  and  </■»>./«, 
■worjhipjemice.  The  worlhip  offered  to  faints  is  call- 
ed dulia  ;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperdutia, 
as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPERIA  (anc.  geog.)  the  feat  of  the  Pha:acians 
near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer)  :  fome  commentators  take 
it  to  beCamarina  in  Sicily;  but,  according  to  others,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  illand,  which  ihcy  lake 
to  be  Melita,  lying  in  light  uf  Sicily.  And  this  i'ecms 
to  be  confirmed  by  Apollouius  Rhodius.  Whence  th.e 
Pha:acians  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called 
Scheria  Pha-acia,  and  Macr'n  ;  having  been  expelled 
by  ihe  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for  com- 
merce, and  for  commodious  harbours,  before  the  war 
of  Troy.      (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HYPERICUM,  St  John's  wort:  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyauelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  20th  order,  Kotace^.  The  calyx  is  quinqucpar- 
tite:  the  petals  five  ;  the  filaments  many,  and  coalited 
at  the  bale  into  five  pencils  ;  the  feed- vellcl  iia  pencil. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  29  fpccies,  moft 
of  them  hardy  deciduous  Ihrubs,  and  under-lhrubby 
plants,  adorned  with  oblong  and  oval  limplc  foliage, 
and  pentapeialons  yellow  flowers  in  cluflcrs.  1  he 
molt  remarkable  are,  i.  The  hircinuvi,  orllinking  St 
John's-wort.  This  rifcs  three  or  four  feet  high,  wiih 
feveral  Ihrubby  two-edged  ilalks  from  the  root, branch- 
ing by  pairs  oppolitc  at  every  joint  ;  oblong,  oval, 
clofe-fitling  oppolitc  leaves  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  young  ihoots,  chillers  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  three  varieties  ;  one  with  flrong  flalks,  lix 
or  eight  feet  high,  broad  leaves,  and  large  flowers  ; 
the  other  with  flrong  Ilalks,  broad  leaves,  and  without 
any  difagrccable  odour;  the  third  hath  variegated 
leaves.  All  thefe  varieties  are  Ihrubby  ;  and  flower 
in  June  and  July  in  fuch  numerous  cluncrs,  that  the 
flirubs  appear  covered  with  ihem  ;  and  produce 
abundance  of  feed  in  autumn.  2.  Thecanarienjis  hath 
flirubby  flalks,  dividing  and  branching  fix  or  fcveil 
feet  high  ;  oblong,  clofe-litting  leaves  by  pairs  ;  and 
at  the  ends  of  tlie  branches,  chillers  of  yellow  flow- 
ers appearing  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  afcyrou,  or 
dwarf  American  St  John's-wort,  hath  fpreading  roots, 
fending  up  numerous,  llcndtr,  fquare  Ilalks,  a  foot 
long  ;  oval,  fpear-ihaped,  clofc-litling,  fniooth  leaves 
by  pairs  oppolitc  :  and,  at  the  end  of  ihe  Ilalks,  large 
yellow  flowers.  4.  The  androfuvium,  commonly  call- 
ed t:itfan,  or  park  leaves,  hath  an  upright  under- 
lhrubby  Hulk,  two  feet  high,  branching  by  pairs  op- 
polite  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  flalks,  chiflers  of  fniall 
yellow  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  Augufl,  and 
fuccccilcd  by  roundifli  berries  like  black  capfulcs.This 

frows  naturally  in  many  pans  of  Britain.  5.  The 
aleariciiw,  or  wart-liavcd  St  John's  wort,  is  a  native 
of  Majorca  ;  and  haih  a  flirubby  ftalk,  branching  two 
feet  high,  with  rcddifli  Icarihtd  branches,  fmall  oval 
leaves  waned  underneath,  and  large  yellow  flowers 
apjiearing  great  part  of  the  year.  6.  'i'\\e>i:oi:og)num, 
or  onc-ilyled  China  hypericuvi,  hath  a  Ihrubby  piirplilh 
Halk,  about  two  fccc  high  j  oblong,  fmooih,  ilirt,clol'e- 
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Hypcricim  fitting  leaves,  of  a  fhining  green  above,  and  white 
U     .     underneath  ;  chifters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  with  co- 
Hjrpiioti-   lo^rcll  caps,  and  only  one  ftyle,  tiowering  the  great- 
;    '^'^'"        eft  part  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  foiir  firll  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fitiiation  ;  the  three  laft  mull  be 
potted,  in  order  to  have  flielter  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter.  The  two  iirfl  fpecies  propagate  very  fad  by 
fuckers,  which  are  every  year  fent  up  plentifully  from 
the  root;  and  in  autumn  or  fpring  may  be  readily  flip- 
ped otFfroni  the  old  plants  with  roots  to  each,  or  the 
whole  plant  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  fuckers  and  (lips  with  roots,  planting 
the  ftrtingeft  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  weak- 
cfl  in  nurfery-rows,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  year 
in  order  to  acquire  ftrength.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  bed  of  com- 
mon earth,  in  drills  an  inch  deep.  The  other  two 
Iiardy  forts  arc  alfo  propagated  by  Hipping  the  roots 
in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring;  and  maylikewifc 
be  raifed  in  great  plenty  from  leeds.  The  three  other 
fpecies  are  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  planted 
in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed. 

Propertiis.  Tk«  tutfau  hath  long  held  a  place  in 
the  medicinal  catalogues  ;  but  its  ufes  are  very  much 
undetermined.  The  leaves  given  in  fubftanceare  faid 
10  deftroy  worms.  By  diftillation  they  yield  an  eflcn- 
rial  oil.  The  flowers  tinge  fpirits  and  oils  of  a  fine 
purple  colour.  Cows,  goats,  and  Hieep,  eat  the  plant ; 
Jiorfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  The  dried  plant  boiled  in 
water  with  alum,  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour;  and 
the  Swedes  give  a  fine  purple  tinge  to  their  fpirits  with 
the  flowers. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  difci- 
ple  of  Plato  and  liberates,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  An- 
tipater's  order,  522  B.C.  He  compofed  many  ora- 
tions, of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNKSTRA,  in  fabulous  hifiory,  one  of 
the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufbands  the  firft 
night  of  their  marriage  ;  and  therefore  faved  the  life 
of  Lynceus,  after  flie  had  made  him  promifc  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 
diencc,  confined  her  clofely  in  prifon,  whence  Lynce- 
us delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  in 
exctfs  of  flelli,  or  rather  a  flelhy  excrefcence,  fuch  as 
ihofe  generally  rifmg  upon  the  lips  of  wounds.  Sec. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  characler  in  grammar, 
implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  connect- 
ed into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  - ;  as 
fre-!ftab!'!j}?cH,  five-leaved,  ixc.  Hyphens  alfo  ferve  to 
conneit  the  fyllables  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  anyway  produce  fleep,  whether  called  nsr- 
cotici,  hypnotics,  opiates,  or  foporifics, 

HYPNOTICUS  SERPENS,  the  Sleep-fnake,  in  zoo- 
logy, the  name  of  an  Eaft-lndian  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  by  the  Ceylon efe  tiintipolong,  a  word  importing 
the  fame  fenfe.  It  is  of  a  deep  blackilh  brown,  varie- 


gated with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in    Hypnui^ 
its  poifon  ;  its  bite  always  bringing  on  a  fleep  which         II 
ends  in  death.  Hypocha- 

HYPNUM,  FEATHER-MOSS,  in  botany:  A  genus  ^  "''  j 
of  the  natural  order  ef  Mufci,  belonging  to  the  cry  pto- 
gamiaclafs  of  plants.  The  anthcrje  isoperculatcd,  01- 
covered  with  a  lid  ;  the  calyptra  fmooth  ;  the  filament 
lateral,  and  riling  out  of  apcrichaetium,  or  tuftof  leaf- 
lets different  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  There 
arc  46  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
none  of  th.em,  however,  have  any  remarkable  proper- 
ty, except  the  prolifcrum  and  parictiniim.  The  firft 
is  of  a  very  lingular  flructure,  one  Ihoot  growing  out 
from  the  centre  of  another;  the  veil  is  yellow,  and 
Ihining;  the  lid  with  a  kind  of  long  bill  ;  the  leaves 
notlliining  ;  fometimes  of  a  ycllowilh,  and  fometimcs 
of  a  deep  green.  This  mofs  covers  the  furfaceofthe 
earth  in  the  thjckeft  Ihades,  througli  whicli  the  fun 
never  (hines,  and  where  no  other  plant  can  grow. The 
fecond  hath  ihoots  nearly  flat  and  winged,  undivided 
for  a  conliderable  length,  and  the  leaves  feining  ;  but 
the  old  Ihoots  do  not  branch  into  new  ones  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  in  woods  and  fhady  places; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  ufcd  for  filling  up  the 
chinks  in  wooden  houfes. 

HYl'O,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  divers  word  borrowed  from  that  language  ; 
literally  denoting  under,  beneath — In  which  fenfe 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  v^iffiipra,  "  above." 

HYPOBOLE,  or  subjec  mon,  (from  t-n-o,  and 
/8«>.x»,  I cafl),  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  ;  fo  called,  when 
feveral  things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for 
the  contrary  lide,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order. 
This  figure,  when  complete,  conlifts  of  three  parts  ; 
apropolition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their 
anfwer,  and  a  conclulion.  Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  banilhment,  vindicates  his  condudt  invrith- 
draw^ng  fo  quietly,  and  not  oppoling  the  faftion  that 
ejeefted  him.     See  Orator  v,  n^Si. 

HYPOCATH ARSIS  (compounded  of  ^c  under, 
and  xaiatfu  I  purge), in  medicine,  a  too  faint  or  feeble 
purgation. 

KYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mands,  a  fubterranrous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 
prepofition  vrt  under  ;  and  the  verb  ««,«,  to  burn. — 
Another  fort  of  hypocauflum  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauflum,  or  fweating-room,  were  difcovered  un- 
der ground  at  Lincoln  in  1 729.  We  have  an  account 
of  thefe  remains  in  the    Philofophical    Trafa6lions, 

n^  461.  I  29 Awiongthe  moderns,  the  hypocaulluiii 

is  that  plice  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warirs  a 
ftove  orhot-houfe. 

HYPOCHv*:RIS,  HAWK's-eye,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamic  aequslis  order,  Tjelonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  a  little  imbricated;  tlie 
pappus  gluiny.  There  are  four  fpecics;  none  of  which 
have  any  remarkakle  property,  except  the  maculataor 
fpottcd  hawk's-eye.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  high  grounds.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  egg- 
Ihaped,  and  toothed;  the  flcm  alniofl  naked,  generally 
with  a  finglc  branch  ;  the  bloUoms  yellow,  opening  at 
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'  fix  ill  the  morning,  and  cloling  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage. 
Horfcs  arc  fond  of  this  plant  when  green,  but  not 
when  dry.     Cows,  goats,  and  fwinc  eat  it ;  (hcep  arc 
J  not  fond  of  it. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fpace  on  each 
fide  the  cpigaflric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.    Sec  Anatomy,  n°88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a  difeafc  in  men, 
fimilar  to  the  hyderic  affcdlioij  in  women.  Sec  (the 
/«(/t'.v  fiiljoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an  infpif- 
fated  juice  obtained  from  the  felhlc  afaruni,  much  re- 
fembling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  cxprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
evaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  coiilillencc 
of  an  cxtraft,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  cx- 
pofc  them  to  the  fun  to  dry-  It  is  an  allringent 
of  confiderable  power  ;  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas 
and  hasmorrhages  of  all  kinds  ;  and  may  be  ufed  in 
repellent  garg.rifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca- 
cia ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
Ihops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under 
its  name. 

HYPOCRISY,  icexf/rjt,  in  ethics,  denotes  dilTimn- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  charader. 
In  other  words,  it  (ignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not  ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  alfume 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having 
any  thing  of  reality  in  either. 

HYPOGAiUM,  i/nroyi/ov,  formed  of  kito  under ^  and 
ytLia.  earth,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  a  name 
common  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  arc  under 
ground  ;  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places. 
The  term  hypogauvi  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  fubterraneous  tombs  in  which  they  buried 
their  dead. 

HYroGBUM,T7rora/o»,  in  afirology,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  celcftial  houfes  which  arc  below  the  horizon  : 
and  efpecially  the  ivium  cirli,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in- 
ternal branch  of  the  iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  belly.  See  An.\tomy, 
n°  18. 

HYPOGLOSSI,  EXTERKi,  or  majores,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  nintli  pair  of  nerves,  called  alfo  linguales 
ii  gujiatorii.     See  Anatomy,  p.  760.  col.  i. 

HYPOGLO  TTIS,  or  Hypoglossis,  (compoffd  of 
u.vr<,  under,  and  yhufrm  tongue),  in  anatomy,  is  a  name 
given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  There  are  four 
large  glands  of  tlic  tongue,  two  of  them  called  hypo- 
glottides,(^\\i2ite&  under  it,  near  the  venae  ranularcs;  one 
on  each  fide  of  ilie  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate  a 
kind  of  fcrous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which 
they  difcharge  into  the  mouth  by  little  duds  near  the 
glims. 

HvpocLOTTis,  or Hyfioglojfis,  in  medicine,  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue,  call- 
ed alfo  ranula. 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  col!ecli<m  of  puru- 
lent matter  under  the  corner  of  ihc  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  partition  un- 
der the  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  ap- 
jioimcd  for  the  mulic. 
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HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  Hypoftifis 
fubhauce,  or  fnbjijleuce ;  ufed  in  theology  {or per/on.  HypntliccK 

The  word  is  Greek  i/imjay/c  ;  compounded  of  -.Tifub,  ''""' 

"  under  ;"  and  ,,>y,,,jio,  cxijio  ;  "  1  ftand,  1  exift  ;'' 
({.A.JubfiJIentia.  Thus  Trinitarians  hold,  that  there 
is  but  one  nature  or  ellence  in  God,  but  three  hy- 
poflafis  or  perfons. 

The  term  hjpojiafis  is  of  a  very  ancient  (landing  in 
the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  alfo 
the  phrafe  union  according  to  hypojiaps.  The  firfi  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Nellorius, 
where  he  ufes  it  infbcad  of  irfsi-u-rer  the  word  wc  com- 
monly render  per/on,  which  did  not  fecm  cxprefllvc 
enough.  "The  philofophers  (fays  St  Cyril)  hav» 
allowed  three  ,hypoJlafes ;  They  have  extended  the  Di- 
vinity to  three  hypojtafes  .-They  have  even  fometinics 
ufed  the  word  trinity  :  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  confubftantiality  of  the  three  h/. 
pojla/ei,  to  fiiow  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  ex- 
clufive  of  all  tripliciiy  in  rcfpcft  of  diftinction  of  na- 
ture, and  not  to  hold  it  necclfary  to  conceive  any  rc- 
fpedivc  inferiority  of /;j/(iy?d/~fj." 

This  term  occafioned  great  dilfentions  in  the  ancient 
church  ;  firll  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypojlafs 
wasdefined  to  denote  the  f.iuie  with  {jinceorfutjiance; 
fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jc(u^  Chi  ill  was  of  a 
different /y'/c/Za/// from  the  K;itlur  ,  but  cu (lorn  altered 
its  meaning.  In  the  nectllity  ihcy  were  under  of  cx- 
prelling  themfclves  firongly  againll  the  Sabcllians.the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hyfrijlafu,  and  the 
Latins  of />(?;/£//;a  ;  whicli  change  proved  the  occafioa 
of  endlefs  difagreement.The  phrafe  Tff;ti.Ti5-«o-ii5,ufed 
by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  by  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 
way  of  rendering  i-Torso-ic  in  the  language  was  by 
fubflantia.  The  barrcnncfs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones  sr/a  and  i/Toyairic ;  and  thusdif- 
ahled  them  from  diflinguiihing  i[fence  from  hypoflafis. 
For  which  reafon  they  chufe  rather  to  ufe  the  term 
tres  perfume,  and  tres  hypoliafes. — An  end  Was  put  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
year  362,  at  which  St  Athanafius  alFiited  ;  from  which 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruplc  of  faying  trei 
hypoftajes,  nor  the  Greeks  oi  three  perfous, 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  eficds  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor  to  fecure  his  debt.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Greek  utoShxk,  a  thing J'ubie£i  to  fojiie  tbligation  ,-  of 
the  verb  vvmi^xttai^fubponor,  "I  am  fubjeftcd;"of  ic-« 
under,  and  n^t/M^pone,  "  I  put." 

As  the  hypotlieca  is  an  engagement  procnredon  pnr- 
pofc  for  the  fccurity  of  the  creditor, various  means  have 
been  made  ufe  of,  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
convention.  Tlie  ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  the 
moft  ancient,  which  is  alniotl  the  fame  thing  u  ith  the 
hypothcca  ;  all  the  dirt'crcnce  confiding  in  this  that  the 
pledge  is  put  into  ihc  cTcdiior's  hands  ;  whereas  in  a 
limplchypotheca,  the  tliiu,^  remained  in  ihc  polfclTioa 
of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  cafy  anil  commo- 
dious to  engage  an  eftatc  by  a  civil  eovcnant  than  by 
an  aftual delivery  :  according!"  the  expedient  wasfirfl 
pradifcd  among  the  Greeks  ,  and  fiom  ihcni  the  Ro- 
mansborrowcd  both  the  ninic  and  tlie  thing  :  only  ihc 
Greeks,  the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  r.fcd  to  fix  fome 
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Hypothf-  vifiblemarkonthe  thing,  that  the  public  might  know 
nufo,      it  was  hypothecate  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor  ; 
Hypothefis  [jyj  [[jg  Romans looliing  on  lach  advenil'cments  as  in- 
'         juiious  to  the  debtor,  forbad  the  life  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  diftinguilhed  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pcthecas  :  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  coufcnt  of  both  parties  ;  the  legal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  for  tiiat  reafou  called /ac;/;  the 
praetor's  pledge,  when  by  I  he  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  in  poUciTion  of  his 
eflccls  ;  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put 
in  I'ofleliion  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  ubdivided  into  ge- 
neral and  fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when 
all  the  debtor's  eticfts,  both  prefent  anifuture,  are 
engaged  to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial,  when  limited 
to  one  or  more  particular  tilings. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-fix  different  fpecics  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longeft  fide 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fubtends 
the  right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  x.^„  "under,"  and 
*scr;t  pojttio,  of  TtSn^i  pono,  "  I  put),  is  a  propoliiion 
or  principle  which  we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  conclulions  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in 
que  (I  ion. 

In  difputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fes,  in  order  to  draw  their  antagonifls  into  abfurdiiies  ; 
and  even  in  geometry  truthsare  often  deducible  from 
fuch  fali'e  hypotiiefes. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may 
be  diflinguithed  into  hypothelis  and  theiis  :  the  firll 
rehearles  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  thing  iifelf  af- 
firmed or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  a  triangle 
is  half  of  a  parallelogram,  if  thebafes  and  altitudes  of 
the  two  be  equal ;  the  latter  part  is  the  hypothelis, 
"if  the  bafes,"  S:c.  and  the  former  the  theiis,  '<  a  tri- 
angle is  half  a  parallelogram." 

In  flrift  logic,  we  are  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypo- 
thelis to  the  thefis  ;  that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed 
mnft  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  we  require  the  con- 
fequence  to  be  allowed. 

Hypothesis,  in  phyfics,  &c.  denotes  a  kind  of 
fyftem  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  fome  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  na- 
ture. Thus  we  have  hypothefcs  to  account  for  the 
tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetifra,  for  the  deluge,  &c. 
The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge- 
nerally lie  very  deep  :  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  moft  cafes 
extremely  How  ;  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impa- 
tient :  hence  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  in- 
vent fomething  that  may  fecm  like  the  caufe,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  anfwer  the  feveral  phenomena, 
fo  that  it  may  pofllbly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophciiare  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fiflions 
or  hypothefcs,  which  arc  much  lefs  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  latcfl  and  befl  writers  arc 
for  excluding  hypothefcs,  and  (landing  wholly  on  ob- 
fervation and  experimcHt.  Whatever  is  not  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
thefis ;  and  I'.ypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,orphy- 
iical,  or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  Jiavc  no 
place  in  experimental  philofophy. 


The  Cartefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  af-  Hypothefit 
fections  in  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  plcafe ;  HylTopus. 
jufl  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and  ^  ' 
what  lituations,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moll  arbitrary  properties  ;  give  them  a 
fublilty  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  mofl  un- 
accountable motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fct  afide  the 
real  conftitution  of  things,  and  to  fubilitate  dreams  in 
their  place  ?  Truth  ia  fcarcc  attainable  even  by  the 
furefl  obfervations  ;  and  will  fanciful  conjedures  ever 
come  at  it  ?  They  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hy- 
hothefes,  even  though  they  argue  from  (hem  regular- 
ly, according  to  the  Ifrictell  laws  of  mechanics,  may 
be  faid  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable  ;  but  it 
is  flill  only  a  fable. 

Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  applied  in  aflro- 
nomy  to  the  feveral  fyflems  of  the  heavens  ;  or  the   * 
diftcrent  ways  in  which  di'lcrentaftronomcrs  have  fup- 
pofed the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  moved,  &c. 

The  principal  hypothefcs  arc  the  Ptolemaic,  Copcr- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Copernican  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it 
an.  hjpolhcfs.     See  Astrono  MV. 

HYPOiTPOSIS.     See  Oratory,    n°  91. 

HYPOXIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  ciafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
Coroiiariir.  The  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  and 
perfifling,  fuperior  ;  the  capfule  narrowing  at  the 
bafe  ;   the  calyx  a  bivalved  glume. 

HYPSISTARII,  (formed  from  u^.sot  "highefl,") 
a  fedt  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  ;  thus  called 
from  the  profellion  they  made  of  worfliipping  the  moll 
high  God. 

The  do(5lrineof  the  Hypfifiarians  wasanalTemblage 
of  Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriflianity.  They  ado- 
red the  mofl  high  God  with  the  Chrillians  ;  but  they 
alfo  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  ;  and 
obferved  the  Sabbath,  and  the  diltindiou  of  clean  and 
unclean  things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypiiftarii  bore  a  near  rcfemblance  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Mallklians. 

HYRCANIA  (anc.  geog),  a  country  of  the  far- 
ther Alia,  lying  to  the  Ibuth-eafl  of  the  Mare  Hyr- 
canimi  or  Cafpiutii :  with  Media  on  the  wefl,  Parthia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  well.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil) ;  for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

Hyrcania  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lydia,  in 
the  campus  Hyrcanus,  near  Thyatira  ;  fo  called  from 
colonifts  brought  from  Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  theCafpian  fea.  The  people  called  Hyr- 
can't  Macedoues,  becanfe  amixed  people  (Pliny). — An- 
other Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 
Hyrcania.  Thought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Polybius,  the  Zeudracarta  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Afaac  of  Ifidorus  Characenus.^A  third,  a  llrong 
place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP.     See  Hyssopus. 

Hedge- Hvisop.     SecGRATiotA. 

HYSSOPUS,  hyssop:  A  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies  ;  but  only  one  of  ihem, 
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viz.  tbe  tficinalis,  or  common  hyflbp,  is  cultivated  for  M.  BufFonand  fomeotherlatenaturaliflsafrureiis,  that     Myftrii. 

ul'e.     This    hath  undcr-lhriibby,  low,    bulhy  Ibiks,  the  animal  poiTcircs  no  fach  power.     M.  Biift'oti  fre-  ''      " 

growing  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  fmall,  fpear-ihaped,  qucnily   irritated  the  porcupine,    but  never  faw  any 

clofc  fitting,  oppolitc  leaves;  with  feveral  fmallerones  thing  like  this  darling  of  his  quills.     He  fays  indeed, 

riling  from  the   fame  joint;  and  all  the  llalks  and  that  when  the  creature  was  much  agit.itcJ  with  paf- 

branches  termirtated  by  ered  whorled  fpikes  of  How-  lion,  fomc  of  the  quills  which  adhered  but  ilightly  to 

crs,  ofdifFcrent  coloursin  the  varieties.  They  are  very  the  Ikin  would  fall  oft",  particularly  from  the  tail  ;  and 

liardy  plants  ;  and  may  be  propagated  cither  by  Hips  thii  Jrcumftance,  he  imagines,  has  given  rife  to  (he 

or  cuttings,  or  by  feeds.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  millake.     The  porcupine,  though  originally  a  native 

fmcU,  and  a  warm  pungent  talle.  Befides  the  general  of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  can  live  and  multiply  in  the 

virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommcn-  more  temperate  climates  of  Spain  and  Italy.     Pliny, 

dcd  inhumouralaflhmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  and  every  other  natural  hiftorian  llnce  the  days  of  A- 

of  the  bread  and  lungs;  and  are  fuid  notably  to  pro-  rillotle,  tells  us,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear, 

mote  expedoration.  conceals  itfelf  during  the  winter,  and  that  it  brings 

Hyflbp  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in  purifications  forth  its  young  in  80  days.     But  tliefe  circunltances 

amougftthe  Jews  by  way  ofa  fprinkler.     Sometimes  remain  to  this  day  uncertain.     It  is  remarkabie,   tlut 

they  added  a  little  wool  to  it  of  a  fcarlet  colour  ;   for  although   this  animal  be  very  common   in   Italy,  no 

example,  they  dipped  a  bunch  of  hyflbp,  fon>e  branch-  perfon  has  ever  given  us  a  tolerable  hiftory  of  it.    We 

cs  of  cedar  and  red  wool,  in  water  mingled  with  the  only  know  in  general,  that  the  porcupine,  in  a  domc- 

bload  of  a  bird,  in  the  purification  of  lepers.     Hylfop,  flic  Hate,  is  not  a  fierce  or  ill-natured  ani:nal  ;   that 

it  is  probable,  grew  to  a  confidcrable  height  in  Judaea,  with  his  foreteeth,  which  are  flrongand  Iharp,  he  can 

fince  the  gofpel  informs  us  that  the  foldiers  filled  a  cut  through  a  Urong  board;  that  he  cats  bread,  fruits, 

fpongc  with  vinegar,  put  it  upon  a  reed  (or  long  ftcm)  roots,  &c.;  that  he  doesconlidcrable  damage  when  he 

ofhylFop,  and  prefented  it  to  our  Saviour  upon  the  gets  into  a  garden  ;  that  he  grows  fat,  like  mofl  ar.i- 

crofs.  mals,  about  the  end  of  fummer  ;  and  that  his  flelh  is 

HYSTERIC  AFFECTION,  or  Paffion,   (formed  of  not  bad  food. 
uTifa  "  womb");  a  difcafe  in  women,  called  3.\io  fujfo-         2.  The  prelK-nfilis,  or  Brafiliati  porcupine,  has  four 
cation  of  the  ■womb, znA  vulgarly  _/f/j  of  the  mother.     It 
is  a  fpafmodico-convullive  affection  of  the   nervous 
fyftem,    proceeding  from  the  womb  ;  for  the  fymp- 
toms  and  cure  of  which,  fee  Medicine. 

HYSTERON  proteron,  in  grammar   and  rhe- 
toric,  a  fpecies  of  hypcrbaton,  wherein  the  propt-r 


toes  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  the  hind-fcct,  and  along 
tail.  It  is  conlideralily  Icfs  than  the  former  fpecies  ; 
being  only  17  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  muz- 
zle to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  nine  inches 
long;  the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  lon^  brounlQi 
hair;  the  lell  of  tht  body  is  covered  with  quilli  inter- 
ordcr  of  conftrudlion  is  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of     fperfed  with  long  hairs  ;  theqiiills  are  aboui  fivcinches 
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any  fentence  which  (hould  naturally  comefirflis  placed 
lad;  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit,  for  z/iv  it 
et  valet ;  and  in  the  follo\\ing  of  Virgil,  Moriamur, 
&  if!  Media  arma  rua»!ui,'iox  In  media  arma  rua>:ius 
ir  moriamur. 


long,  and  about  ^\  th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  feeds 
upon  birds  and  fmall  animals.  He  lleeps  in  the  day 
like  the  hedge-hog,  and  fcarchcs  for  his  food  in  rhc 
night.  He  climbs  trees,  and  fupports  himfclf  by 
twiftincj  his  tail  round  the  branches.     He  is  generally 


HYSTRIX,  in  zoology,  a   genus  of  quadrupeds     found  in  the  high  grounds  of  America  from  Brafil  to 


belonging  to  the  order  of  glires,  the  charaders  of 
which  arc  ihefe  :  Tlicy  have  two  fore- teeth,  oblique- 
ly divided  both  m  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  belides 
eight  grinders  ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  quills 
or  prickles.     There  are  four  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The criflata,  or  creded  porcupine,  has  four  toes 
t)n  the  fore-feet,  five  toes  on  the  hind-feet,  a  crcded 
head,  a  Ihort  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  a  hare.     The  length  of  the  body  is  about  two 


Louiliaua,  and  the  fonthcrn  parts  of  Canada.   His  iic:li 
is  edeenied  very  good  eating. 

A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Hoitzlacnatzii:,  or 
Mexican  porcupine,  (,'e  Coendo:/  de  Buft'''n  )  It  is  of 
a  dulky  colour,  with  very  long  bridles  intermixed  wiih 
the  down  :  the  (pines  three  inches  long,  llcniler,  and 
varied  with  white  and  yellow;  fcarctly  apparent  ex- 
cept on  the  tail,  which  is,  according  to  Herande/,, 
thicker  and  Ihortcr  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 


feet,  and  the  height  abouTtwo  feet  and'an  half.    The     He  adds,  that  the  tail  from  the  middle  ti>  the  end  is 
porcupine  is  covered  with  prickles,  fomc  of  them  nine     free   from    fpiucs  ;  and  that  it  £^rows  to  the  bulk  of  a 


or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  '^th  of  an  inch  thick. 
Like  the  hedge-hog,  he  rolls  himfelf  up  in  a  globular 
form,  in  whicli  polition  he  is  proof  againd  the  attacks 
of  the  mod  rapacious  anintals.  The  prickles  are  ex- 
ceedingly Iharp,  and  each  of  them  has  five  large  black 
and  as  niiiny  while  rings,  which  fiiccc cd  one  another 
•iltcrnately  from  the  root  to  the  point.  Thcfe  quills 
the  animal  can  ci  cd  or  let  down  at  pl<  ifure  ;  when  ir- 
ritated, he  brats  the  ground  with  his  hiiid-lVct,  erects 
his  quills,  (Itakcs  his  tail,  and  makes  a  coiilidcrablc 
rattling  noife  with  his  qiiills  — Mod  auihors  havcaf- 
fertcd  that  the  porLuplue,  when  irritated,  dans  his 
quills  toa  conliJcrable  didanceagaind  the  enemy,  and 

that  lie  will  kill  very  large  ai;inials  by  this  means.  But     about  two  fee:  lo:;g 
Vox..  IX. 


Miiddle-fized  dog.  M.  de  Buffon  fays,  its  length  is 
16  or  I  7  inches  from  the  note  to  the  tail;  the  tail  9 
French  meafure,  but  taken  from  a  nuiiilaltd  fkin.  It 
inhibits  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  it  lives  on 
the  fummer  fruits,  and  may  be  talily  maile  i.ime.  The 
Indians  puh'cril'e  the  quills,  and  dy  they  are  very  ef- 
ficacious in  ;;ravclly  caCcs  ;  and  applied  whole  to  the 
forehead,  will  relieve  the  molt  violent  headach.  They 
adhere  till  filled  with  blood,  and  then  dropoti". 

•;.   The  doifila,  or  Canada  porcupine  (i'Urfon  de 

BnlFon),  has  tour  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  :hc 

hiutl-lect;   and  has  quills  only  on  the  back,  which  are 

lliort,  anil  almol  hid  among  the  long  hair.     He  is 

'i'his  fpecies   inhabits    Nnrih 

G  Aiu-.ricJ 
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•Hyftnx.  America  as  high  as  Hudfon's  Bay ;  and  makes  its  neft  but  weak  weapons  of  ofFence  :  for  on  flroaking  the   Hyftrix- 

I—  V         under  the  roots  of  the  great  trees.     It  will  alfo  climb  hair,  they  will  come  out  of  the  Ikin,   flicking  to  the         ^'^ 

among  the  boughs,  which  the  Indians  cut  down  when  hand.  The  Indians  flick  them  in  their  nofcs  and  tars, 

one  is  in  them,  and  kill  the  animal  by  ftriking  it  over  to  make  holes  for  the  placing  ihcir  ear-rings  and  other 

the    nofe.     They  are   very   plentiful  near  Hudfon's  finery:  they  alio  trim  the  edges  of  their  dcer-lkin  ha- 

Bay;  and  many  of  the  trading  Indians  depend  on  them  bits  with  fringes  made  of  the  quills,  or  cover  witk 

for  food,  eftecming  them  both  wholefomeandpleafant.  them  their  bark-boxes. 

Thefe  animals  feed  on  wild  fruits  and   bark  of  trees,         4.  The  wac/cvra,  has  five  toes  both  on  the  hind  and 

efpecially  juniper  :  eat  Inow  in  winter,  and  drink  wa-  forefeet;  his  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  prickles  are 

ter  in  fummer  ;  but  avoid  going  into  it.    When  they  elevated.     He  inhabits  the  ifles  of  th,e  Indian  Archi- 

can  not  avoid    their  purfiier,   they  will  fidle   towards  pelago,  and  lives  in  the  forefls. 
him,  in  order  to  touch  him  with  thcquills,whichfcem 
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Ior  /,  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al- 
,  phabct,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 
fluldcnly  agaiuft  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la- 
rynx, with  a  fniall  hoUowingof  the  tongue, and  nearly 
tiie  fame  opening  of  the  lips  and  talk  as  in  pronoun- 
cing aore.  Its  found  varies:  in  lome  words  it  is 
long,  as  high,  mind,  &c. ;  in  others  lliort,  as  bid,  hid, 
fill,  &C.;  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like>,  as  in 
cdllier,  oi:ioH,  &c.;  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee,  as 
in  machit::,  viagazii^e,  &c.  No  Englifli  word  ends 
in  i,  e  being  either  added  to  it,  or  elfe  the  i,  turned 
into/. 

But  bcfides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  jod  confonant ; 
which,  liecaufc  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  like- 
nife  a  ditierent  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Euglifli  it  has 
the  foft  fousid  of  g\  nor  it  is  ufed,  but  when  g  foft  is  re- 
•juircd  before  vowels,  where _^  is  ufually  hard  :  thus 
we  fay  ]ack,  jet,  join,  &c.  inilead  of  gad,  get,  gci/i, 
&c.  'Ahich  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  £ng- 
lilh  language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  one,  and  ftands  for 
fo  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times :  thus  I,  one; 
II,  tv. o  ;  III,  three,  &c.  ;  and  when  put  before  a 
bij^her  numeral,  it  fubtrafts  itfclf,  as  IV,  four  ;  IX, 
nine,  &c.  But  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral  as  there  are  I's  added  :  thus 
VT  is  5-{-l,  or  fix;  VII,  5-I-2,  or  fcvcn  ;  VIII,  5-1-?, 
er  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  likewifc  ufed  I3  for 
joo,  CI3  for  1000,  I33  for  5000,  CCI33  for 
10,000,  1333  for  50,000,  aud  CCCI333  for 
100,000.  Karthcr  tlian  this,  as  Pliuy  obferves,  they 
:^iit  not  go  in  their  notation  ;  but,  when  necelfary, 
repeated  the  laft  number,  as  CCCI333,  CCCI33-), 
for  200,000;  CCCI333,  CCCI^j^,  CCCIj^j,  for 
300,000  ;  and  Jo  on. 

The  ancients  fometimes  changed  /  into  «  ;  as  JecU' 
Vitt)  for  decimiii  ;   tiiaxunius  for  7>iaximHS,  &c. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  ;  is  proper  to  exprefs 
dclicaf,  but  humble  tilings,  as  in  tjiis  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  /'s,  and  is  generally  admired  : 

Actipiuiii  inimicum  imbrem,  rimifquefatifcuut. 


J,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  fubflituted  for 
the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  firll 
letter. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains  of  Gilcad.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  feaof  Tiberias,  to  the 
fwulh  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob wreflled  with  the  angel  (Gcn.xxxii.  22).  The 
Jabbok  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from 
the  Gaulonites,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of 
Baftian. 

J.1BESH,  or  Jaresh-Gilead,  was  the  name  of  a 
city,  in  the  half  tiibe  of  Manafl'eh,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fcripture  calls  it  generally  Jabefli-Gilead,  bccaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  ai  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  go 
by  this  name.  Eufebius  places  it  fix  miles  from  Fella, 
towards  Gerafa  ;  and  coufcquently  it  mufl  be  eaft- 
ward  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 
JABIRU.     Sec  Mycteria. 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel  Erneft),  a  learned  Polifli 
Piotcftaiu  divine,  born  ai  Dantzick  in  1660.  He  be- 
came fucccflivtly  minifler  of  Magdeburg,  LilJa,  Ko- 
ningfberg,  and  Berlin;  and  wa&st  length  ecclcfiaflical 
counfellor,  and  prelidcnt  of  the  academy  of  fciencesat 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effcft  an  union  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  anj  Calvinills  ;  and  wrote fome 
works  which  are  ingoodefleem,  particularly  Medita- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Jablonski  (Theodore),  counfellor  of  the  court  of 
PrufJis,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fcicnces 
at  Berlin,  was  alio  a  man  of  diflinguiilied  merit.  He 
loved  the  fcicnces,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  fcen  in  men  of  learn- 
ing: it  was  owing  to  this  modcfly  that  the  grcatcfl 
part  of  his  works  were  publilhed  without  his  name. 
He  publidied,  in  1711,  a  P'rench  and  German  Dicti- 
onary ;  a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713;  a  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  \Xk  1721  ;  and  tranllatcd  Ta' 
ciitis  de  moribui  Cermatx/rum  into  High  Dutch,  in 
1724.  JABNE 
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Jabnc  JABNE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Paleftine,  near 
II  Toppa;  called  Jumniaov  Jiuuttial,  by  the  Greeks  and 

Jackfon.  Romans.  In  Jofliua  xv.  it  feems  to  be  called  Jabneel; 
but  in  2  Chron.xxvi.  Jabm,  It  was  taken  Irom  the 
Pliililliucsby  Uzziah,  who  demolijlhcd  its  fortilica- 
tions.  Its  port,  called  'javuutarum  fortm,  lay  be- 
tween Joppa  and  Azotiis. 

JACAMAR,  in  ornithology.     See  Ai.csdo. 

JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  a  bidiop's  fee,  and  a  fort ;  featcd  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  among  the  mountains  of 
Jacca,  which  arc  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  W.  Long. 
o.  19.  N.  Lat.  44.  22. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  inflrumeat  of 
common  ufafor  raifing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
■where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friftion  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which 
the  fpit  is  charged  ;  and  a  Heady  and  uniform  motion 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
difplayed  from  a  mail  eret'tcd  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
fhip's  bowfprit.  in  the  Britilh  navy  the  jack  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interleftion  of  the  red  and  white  crofl'es  ;  but  in  mer- 
chant-fliips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Union. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  horfe  or  wooden  frame  to 
faw  timber  upon;  for  an  inftrument  to  pull  off  a  pair 
of  boots  ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink 
in  ;  for  a  fmall  bowl  that  ferves  as  a  mark  at  the  exer- 
cifc  of  bowling  ;  and  for  a  young  pike. 

J.iCK-Flag,  in  a  fhip,  that  huilled  up  a:  the  fprit- 
fail  top-malt  head. 

JACK-Daw,  tlie  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cor- 
pus.    See  CoRvus. 

This  bird  is  very  mifchievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  ;  and  is  of  fuch  a  thievilh  difpoliiion,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufc 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  deltroying  ihem  by  a  kind 
of  fprings  much  ufed  in  England  ;  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  flake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  fall  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  Iharp  in 
ihe  point  that  the  bird  canaot  fetile  upon  it.  Within 
a  foot  of  the  top  there  mull  be  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  Hick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  ;  then  a  horft-hair  fpringe  or  noofc  is  to  be  made 
fall  to  a  thin  hazel-w.uid,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  thelhori  (lick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  lemait'.der  being  left  open  un- 
der that  llick.  The  otlier  end  of  the  ha^«l  rod  is  to 
be  put  tliroLigh  a  hole  in  the  (lake  near  the  ground, 
andfadened  there.  The  llake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jack-daw's  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  lei  to 
fettle  on  it  ;  but  finding  tlie  point  too  Ih.irp,  he  will 
defccnd  to  the  little  crol's  flick.  This  will  fink  witli 
his  weight,  and  ihe  fpringe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  f.ill. 

JACK  ALL,  in  zoology.     Sec  Can  is. 

JACKSON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Knglilh  divine, 
was  boru  at  Witton  in  tiic  billiopric  of  Durham  in 
1579,  of  a  good  far»iily.     H«  commenced  dodor  of 


divinity  at  Oxford  in  1622  ;  and  at  laft  was  made    j.cofc 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and         ( 
dean  of  Peterborough.     He  was  a  very  great  fckolar  ;  J'^obitts. 
and  died  in  1640.     His  performance  upon  the  Creed  ^       """■ 
is  a  learned  and  valuable  piece  ;  which,  with  hisother 
works,  was  publilhedin  1673. 

JACOB,  ihe  fon  of  Ifaac  and  Rebekah,  was  bora 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jefus  Chrid 
1836.  The  hidory  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genefis.  He  died  in  fcgypt  in  tlie 
147th  year  of  his  age.  Jofeph  direded  that  his  body 
(hould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  feventy  days.  After  this,  Jo- 
feph and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
menof  Kgypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 
permiliion,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near 
Hebron,  where  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
mourned  for  him  again  for  feven  days  ;  upon  wbicli 
occallon  the  place  where  they  flaid  was  called  Abcl- 
mifraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob  (Ben  Hajim),  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  col- 
lettion  of  the  Maforah  in  152 J  ;  together  with  tl'.c 
text  of  the  Bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rab- 
binical commentaries. 

Jacob  (Ben  Naphthali),  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  jth 
century:  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mallorets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Palelline  with  Ben 
Afcr,  another  principal  malForet.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  I'erve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  resding  of  that  language,  are  afcri- 
bed  to  thefe  two  rabbis  ;  and  faid  to  be  done  in 
an  aflembly  of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D. 
47C). 

Jacob  (Giles),  an  eminent  law-writer,  born  at 
Romfey  in  the  county  of  Soutliampton,  in  16S6.  He 
was  bred  under  aconliderable  attorney  ;  and  is  prir.- 
cipally  known  for  his  Law  Didionary  in  one  vol. 
folio,  wliich  has  been  often  printed  ;  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  having  been  lately  given  by  counfellors 
Rufthead  and  Morgan.  Mr  Jacob  alfo  wrote  two 
dramaiic  pieces;  and  a  Poetical  Regillcr,  containing 
the  lives  and  charaflers  of  Englilii  dramatic  poets. 
The  tiiiie  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

JACOB.iUS  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  profelTor  of 
phyfic  and  piiilofophy  at  Copenhagen,  was- born  in 
1651  at  Arhufen  in  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  biihop.  Chriltian  V.  intrullcd  hiui 
with  the  manigemeni  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities  ;  and  Frederic  IV.  in  169S,  made  him  coun- 
fellor  of  his  court  of  jullicc.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works,  and  fume  excellent  poems. 

JACOBIN  E  MONKS,  the  fame  with  Dominicans. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  ol  reproach  bellowed  on  the 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  pallivc  obe- 
dience and  non-rclill.incc  witli  rcfped  to  the  3rbiir..ry 
proceedings  ol  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  i6S3, 
and  alFcrt  the  fuppufed  rights  and  adhere  to  the  in- 
tcrclls  of  the  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  la- 

mily. 

Jacobitits,  in  church  hidory,  a  feci  of  Chrillians 
in  Syria  and  Mcfopotamia  ;  fo  called,  litlirr  from  Ja- 
cob a  Syrian  wko  lived  in  tiic  reign  of  the  cmpcnT 
G  2  Mauiitiui^ 
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-Jacobus    Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monk  who  flourifhcd 
in  the  year  550. 

The  jjtobucs  are  of  two  fcfts,  fome  following  the 
rites  01  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fc- 
parated  troin  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a 
divilion  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri- 
archs. As  to  tlicir  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jtfus  Chrilt ,  with  rcfpect  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  andothercallern  Chriftians  :  they  confccrate 
unleavened  bicad  at  the  eucharifl,  and  arc  againil 
cuiifciiion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inlliiu- 
lion. 

JACOBUS,  a  geld  coin,  worth  25  fliillings ;  fo 
called  fiom  King  James  1.  of  England,  in  wliofc  reign 
it  was  I. ruck.     See  Coin. 

We  ufually  liilHnguith  two  kinds  oi  Jacobus,  the  old 
and  ihc  iii-w  ;  the  former  valued  at  25  fliillings,  weigh- 
ing lix  pennyweight  ten  grains;  the  latter,  called  alfo 
Carolin,  valued  at  2"  lliillings,  in  weight  rive  penny- 
weight twenty  grains. 

JaCQIjINIA,  in  botany  :  A  gentis  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  duubtful.  The  corolla  is  de- 
cenifid  ;  the  llamina  infcrted  into  the  receptacle;  the 
berry  monofpcrnious. 

JACULATOR,  or  shooting-j  ish.     See  Ch«- 

TODON. 

JADDESSES  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of 
priei!s  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels 
apprripriated  to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  thelc  idolaters.  Thcfe  priells  are  applied 
toby  the  people  in  a  time  of  difealc  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
dtemons. 

J  A  DE-STONE, I.  AT  is  SEPHR  I  TIC  v^yOvJarpackates , 
a  genus  of  liiiccous  earths.  It  gives  tire  with  Heel,  and 
is  fcmitraiif)'arcut  like  tlint.  it  does  not  harden  in  the 
)ire,  but  melts  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs  into  a 
tranfpar.nt  green  glafs  with  fomc  bubbles.  A. kind 
brought  f'roin  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  America, 
and  called  tircoiicijion  Jlone,  melts  more  ealily  in  the 
focus  into  a  browji  opaque  glafs,  far  lefs  hard  than  the 
Itone  itfelf.  The  j  ide-flone  is  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; 
whence  Mr  Kirwan  feems  tofufpetl,  that  it  contains 
a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  magnelia, 
1  he  fpccific  gravity  is  from  2.97c  to  3.389  ;  the  lex- 
liirc  granalar,  with  a  greafy  look,  but  exceedingly 
hard,  being  fuperior  in  thisrefpect  even  to  quartz  it- 
lelf.  It  is  infuliblc  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  dilFolved 
in  acids  without  a  particular  management;  though 
M.  Siuffurc  fecms  to  have  extracted  iron  from  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  a  whitilh  milky  cdour 
Irora  China  ;  but  nioftly  of  a  deep  or  pale-green  from 
America.  The  common  lapis  n;  phriticos  isof  agrcy, 
yellowilli,  o  i.live colour.  It  has  i;s  name  from  a  fup- 
pofiiion  of  its  being  capable  of  giving  eafe  in  nephri- 
tic pains,  ly  being  apjjlied  externally  to  the  loins.  It 
tiiay  be  diftingnifhed  from  all  other  (tones  by  its  hard- 
nefs,  fcmipellucidity,  and  fpccific  gravity. 

JAKFA,  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Jopr.A  in 
Judea. 

JAKKATEEN  isi.iNDs,  the  name  of  four  ill  inds 
in  the  Red  S-  .t,  viliied  by  Mr  Bruci,  ia  his  late  irRvels. 
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They  are  joined  together  by  flioals  or  funk  rocks  ;  are  Jafnapataa 
crooked  or  bent  Wkc  h.ilf  a  bow  ;    and  are  dangerous  J 

for  Ibipsin  the  night-time,  becanfe  there  fcems  to  be  ,_  J'b°-  , 
a  pall.ige  between  them,  to  wi:ii.h  while  the  pilots  are 
paying  attention,  they  neglcd2linallfunkrockswh  ch 
lie  aln.oll  in  themidUieot  the  ciurancc  in  deep  water. 
JAENAPAIAN,  a  fea  port  town,  fcstcd  at  the 
nonh-tait  end  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  i  the  Eail  In- 
dies. The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguefc  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  polFeffion  of  it  lincc 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  which  are  accounted 
the  moft  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  £.  Long. 
80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  caflle  of  Silcf;a,  cipi- 
tal  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Oppa.     E.  Long.  17.  47.  N.  Lat.  jo.  4. 

JAOGERNAUT,  a  black  pyramidal  Itone  wor- 
fliipped  by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  or  was  miraculoufly  prefcnted  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  Hands.  There  are  many  other 
idols  of  this  hgiire  in  India  ;  T\hich,  however,  are  all 
but  accounted  copicsfrom  the  Jaggernant.  According 
to  the  befl  information  Mr  Grole  could  obtain,  this 
Hone  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  power  prelidiiig  over 
univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge- 
neral heat  and  inrtuence  of  the  lun  ailing  in  fuboidi- 
nation  to  it.  Domcfiic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut,  anddiftinguilheJ  by  the  fume  name,  are  made 
by  the  Gentoos.  Thcfe  are  niched  up  in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tiulel  ; 
which  for  fomc  days  they  keep  in  the  bell  apartment 
in  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  devotion  con- 
lifts  in  exhibiting  the  moll  oblccne  poflnres,  and  aA- 
ing  all  manner  of  lafcivioufnefs,  in  Jight  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  moll  acceptaijle  mode  of  woilhip 
to  thai  deity  it  reprefents;  after  which  they  cany  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  proceffion  to  the  Ganges,  and 
throw  in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  thot 
river  of  its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  tlic  fun. 
formerly  this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and 
other  expenfive  ornaments  ;  but  the  Indians  are  now 
become  lefs  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors 
and  Chriftians,  watching  the  places  where  they  threw 
in  their  idols,  dived  for  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conjedures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gcntoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  Indian  deity  he  ftippofes  the  llupc  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
Hot  account.  This  image  had  nothing  of  the  human 
form  in  it,  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a  broad  bills,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con- 
vex a-top;  which  is  exaclly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in 
India,  confecrated  to  fnch  an  office  as  that  heathcri 
deity  was  fupjjofcd  to  prelidc  over,  and  to  which,  oa 
the  borders  of  the  Ganges  cfpecially,  the  Gcntoo  vir- 
gins are  brought  to  undergoa  kindof  fupeificialdcHo- 
ration  b-forc  they  are  prefcnted  to  their  hulbands. 

J.^CO  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Smite;  field  in  Wai  wicklliire,  andreclorof  Kim.otr  in 
Leicefterdiivc.  Ke  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
fpoi^dentof  Mr  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  it 
Oxford,  and,  ii  is  believed,  his  fchoolfcUow ;  wasof  U  - 

nivcnity 
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niverfity  College  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9. 
1739  >  ^^^  author  ot'  I'everal  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th 
volumes  of  DoJIley's  Poems  ;  p'-ibliihcd  a  ftrmon,  in 
l755>o"  the  Caufcsof  Impenitence  con liJi. red, ['reach- 
ed May  4.  1755,  at  Hariuuy  in  Warwicklhire,  vvliere 
he  was  vicar,  onoccafion  of  aconvcrfation  faid  10  huve 
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May,  Auguft,  and  November,  and  fits  three  weeks. 
— i>t  Jago  dc  la  Vega  ibihc  county-town  of  Middlefex, 
and  belongs  10  the  parilh  of  St  Catharine  ;  in  which 
parilhihtre  arc  11  fugar-plantaiions,  io3  pens,  and 
other  (ctilemeius,  and  about  10,000  Haves. 

JAGUAR,  or  jAquAK,  a  name  k;ivcu  to  the  Brafi- 


in   the  Adventurer  ; 
perform  a 

St  J  A  GO,  a  large  river  of  South  Ameiica,  which  ri 
fes  in  the  audience  of  Qjiito  and  Heru.     It  is  naviga- 
ble ;  and  f.iUs  into  the  Suuih  Sea,  after  having  water- 
ed a  fertile  country  abounding  in  cotion-trecs,  and  in- 
habited by  wild  Americans. 


palled  between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  appari-  lian  once,  a  fpecies  oi  Felis.  Sec  Kelis,  fpec    vi 

cion  in  the  church-yard  there;    wrote  "  Edge-hill,"  JAGUEKR,  in  Eail  India  affairs,  any  penfion  from 

a  poem,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  fubfcription  in  the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi ;  generally  fuch 

1767;  and  was  aUb  author  of  <'  Labour  and  Genius,"  as  are  alFigned  for  military  fervicts. ' 

176:^,410;   ot  "  The  Blackbirds,"    a  beautiful  elegy  JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or'poffeiTor  of  a  ja- 

\dvcntiirer  ;    and  of  many  other  ingenious  gucer.   It  comes  from  three  Perfian  words,  <'?«"  a 

nccs.   He  died  May  28,    1781.  place  i"^';/!^.^//^;;  "to  lake  ;"  andd'^y/'/;//;"  to  hold  ;" 

■            :          1  I.    ..L  ^     -  •    .    ._  1  •  ,     .  ^//a/;  "aplacc-hoLieror  penlioner."    Inthetimesof 

the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court, 
calledD/,v/a/u,wereallowcdjagucers,  either  in  lands  of 
which  they  collected  ihcrevcnues,  orallignnients  up- 
on the  revenues  for  fpecitied  fuius,  payable  by  the  lord 

at  J  AGO,  the  largell,  molt  populous  and  fertile  of  lieutenant  of  a  province  :   which  lums  were  for  (heir 

the  Cape  Vcrd  illands,  on  the  coaltof  Africa,  and  the  maintenance,  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as  ihey 

rcfidcnce  of  the   Portugutfc  viceroy.     It  lies  about  were  neccffitated  to    brin"-  into   the   field  when  de- 

13   miles    eaftward  from  the  illand   of  Mayo,     and  manded  by  the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  ja- 

abaunds  with  high  barren  mountains  ;    but  the  air,  in  gueers,  which  were  always  revokable  at  pleafure. 

the  rainy  fcafon,  is  very  unwhokfome  to  Grangers.  JA1L->ever,    a  very  dangerous  diftemprr  of  the 

Its  produce  is  f'gar,  cotton,  wine,  andfome  excellent  contagieus.  kind,  ariling  from  the  putrclccnt  difpoli- 

fruits.  The  animalb  arc  black  cattle, horfcs,airc5, deer,  lion  of  the  blood  and  juices.  Sec  (the  LJix  fuLijoimd 

goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and  fome   very  prcily  green  to)  Medicine. 

monkeys  with  black  faces.  JALAP,  in  botany   and  the  materia  medica,  the 

5/ y^Gt^,  a  handfomeand  confideraMc  townofSouih  root  of  a  fpecics  of  convolvulus  or  bind- weed.     Sec 

America,  thecapiial  of  Chili,  v>'ith  a  good  harbour,  a  Convolvulus. 

billiop's  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.     It  is  feated  in  a  This  root  is  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranfvcrfe  lliccs 

large  and  beautiful  )>ljin,  abounding  with  all  the  nc-  from  Xalapa,  a  province  of  New  Spain.    Such  pieces 

cellaricsof  life,  at  the  toot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  fliould  be  chof<;n  as  arc  1110ft  compact,  hard,   wcigliiy, 

river  Mapocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  well,  dark-coloured,  and  abound  moll  with   blaik  circular 

Here  arc  I'everal  canals  ;ind  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which  flriaj.    Slices  of  bryony  root  are  fiid  10  be  fometimcs 

they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the  l! reels — It  is  ve-  mixed  with  thofe  ol  j.ilap  :  tliefe  luiiy  be  calily  dilliti- 

ry  much  fubject  to  earthquakes.     W.Long.  69.  55.  guilhcd  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lels  compact  tcx- 

S.  Lat.  33.  40.  ture.  This  root  has  no fmcll,  and  very  litilc  lade  iipoii 

St  Jaco  dc  Cuba,   a  town  in  North  America,  litua-  the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowcd,  it  attcds  the  tbro.t 

ted  on  ihe  Ibuthern  coaltofthc  illand  of  Cuba,  in  the  with  a  fenfc  of  heat,  and  occalions  a  plentiful  difchargc 

bottom  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,   and  on  a  river  of  faliva.    J.ilap  in  fubliancc,  taken  in  a  do'e  ofabo.it 

of  the  fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o.  half  adiani  (kfs  or  more,  according  10  the  circum- 

"JACode  toi  CavaU^vos,  a  town  of  America,  and  one  fiances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric,  or  cold  phlcgmaiic 

of  the  principal  of  the  illand  of  Hifpa  iola.  It  is  feat-  habits,  proves  an  efFcdual,  andii  general  a  l.ife  purga- 

cd  on  the  liver  Yague,  in  a  fertile   foil,   but  bad  air.  tivc,  performing  its  othce  mildly,  ftldom  occalionirg 

W.  Long.  70.  J.  N.  Lat.  19.  40.  naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the 

St  Jago  del  Ehlcro,  a  town  of  South  America,  one  other  ftroi-.g  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  difordcrs, 

of  ihc  moll  confidcrable  of  Tucuman,  and  ihe  ufual  and  hot  bilious  temperaments, it  gripesviojenily  if  the 

relidcnce   of  the   inqnilitor  of  the   province.     It  is  jalap  be  good;  but  rarely  takes  due  cllet'l  as  a  purge, 

feated  on  a  l.^rge  river,  in  a  fiat  country,  where  there  An  extract  made  by  water  purges  almoll  iiniverially, 

is  game,  tygcrs,   guanacos,  commonly  called  cu/iiel-  but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  lime  has  a  confijcrablc  ef- 

Jheepjiic.  fert  by  urine.    The  root  remaining  after  this  procefs 

'JA^o  di  la  Vega,  othcrwife  enllcd  Spaiiifli  town,  is  gripes  violently.  The  pure  rdin,  prepared  by  Ipiritof 
the  capital  of  the  illand  of  J.iniaica,  iii  i!ie  Welt  In-  wine, occafionsmofl  violent gripings.andoiberdjitrcf- 
dies  ;  and  itands  in  18''  i' north  laiiluJe,  and  76*  45'  ling  fymptoms,  but  fcarcc  proves  at  all  cathartic  :  tri- 
we(l  longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  liiilc  turatcd  with  fugar,  or  with  almonds  into  the  form  uf 
inore  than  a  quuter  of  a  mile  in  breadlli  ;  and  contains  an  cinuliion  or  dill'olved  in  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  ly- 
between  sooand  600  houfes,  wiih  about  400Q  inhabi-  rups,  ii  purges  p  ciitifully  i'l  a  fuull  dofe,  without  oc- 
tants of  all  colours  aud  denominations.  This  town  is  calioning  nuirhdilordcr  :  the  part  of  liic  j.il.ip  reniain- 
filualcd  in  adelighilul  plain,  on  the  binks  of  the  Rio  ing  after  the  feparation  of  the  rclin,  yields  to  water 
Cobre,  13  miles  from  Kinglton,  and  10  from  Port  an  extracJSwhich  hasnoetfcit  asacilhartic.butoperatcs 
Royal.  It  is  the  rcfidencc  of  the  commaiuUr  in  chief  ;  powerfully  by  urine.  Its  otiicinal  prcpcrations  are  an 
and  here  the  fupremc  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four  extract  made  with  water  and  fpirit,  a  limi'lc  linflurc, 
lime-sin  thcye4r,ft;-.ou  ihclall Tuefdaysof  Fclu-uary,  and  a  coaipound  powder. — Frederick  Uotfman  parii- 
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Jamaica. 


J»letuu»  ciilarly  cautious  againit  giving  this  medicine  t»  chil- 
dren ;  andalfurcsus,  that  it  willdellroy  appetite,  wea- 
,  kcu  the  body,  and  perhaps  occ.iliou  even  death.  In  this 
point,  this  celebrated  practitiuner  was  probably  decei- 
ved :  ctiiidren,  whole  vclUisare  lax,  and  the  food  foft 
andlubricating,bear  thel'e  kinds  otineditines,asGcof- 
froy  obfervcs,  better  ihanadults;  and  accordingly  in- 
oculators  make  much  ule  of  the  tiuiilurc  mixed  with 
limple  fyrup.  The  compouBd  powder  is  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  &  hy dragogue  purge  ;  and  where  flimulus  is 
not  contra-indicated,  jalap  is  conlidcred  as  a  fate  ca- 
thartic. 

JALEMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful 
fong,  ufed  upon  occaiion  of  death,  or  any  other  aJfctt- 
ing  accident.  Hence  the  Greek  proverbs  had  their 
original  la^ifm  •/xf»Tif05,  or  .^.i/xfcTifot,  i.  c.  tiioi  c fud or 
colder  than  a  juiemuS)  n?  tb?  la/xexs;  tjTfaTiToy,  '•utrt'r.y 
/«  be  ranked  among  the  jaleniufes. 

JAMADAR;  An  officer  of  horfe  or  foot,  in  Hin- 
doilan.  Alio  the  head  or  fuperintendant  of  ihe  Pco;is 
in  the  Sewaury,  or  train  of  any  threat  man. 

JAMAICA,  an  illand  of  thcWeft  Indies,the  largeft 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  17° and  19"  N.  Lat.  and 
between  76°  and  79"  W.  Long.  ;  in  length  near  170 
j»iiles,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  its 
ligure  to  an  oval.  The  windward  paiFagc  right  before 
it  hath  the  illand  of  Cuba  on  the  well,  and  Hifpaniola 
•n  the  cad,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  illand  was  difcovcred  by  admiral  Chriftopher 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494  ;  and  was  fomuch  charmed  with  it,  as  al- 
ways to  prefer  it  to  the  reft  of  the  illands  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  d'Efquivcl  A.  D.  1509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
Seville,  and  11  leagues  farther  to  the  call  flood  Me- 
lilla.  Orillon  w^ason  the  fouth  iide  of  the  illand,  fcat- 
ed  on  what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  All  thcfe 
are  gone  to  decay  ;  but  St  Jago,  now  Spauilh  Town, 
is  ftill  the  capital.  _^The  Spaniards  held  this  country 
l6oyears,  and  in  theirtime  the  principal  commodity 
was  cacao;  they  had  an  immenfe  (lock  of  horfcs,  alfcs, 
and  mules,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The 
Englilh  landed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables,  May 
II.  1654,  and  quickly  reduced  the  illand.  Cacao  was 
alfo  their  principal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decay- 
ed, and  the  new  ones  did  not  thrive  ;  and  then  the 
planters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  fugar-canes,whick 
hath  been  the  great  ftaple  ever  fince. 

The  profpeCt  of  this  illand  from  the  fea,  by  reafon 
of  itsconftant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pleafant.  The  coalt,  and  for  fome  miles 
w  ithin,  the  land  is  low  ;  but  removing  father,  it  rifes 
and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  iile  is  divided  by  a 
ridj;e  of  mountains  running  call  and  weft,  fome  riling 
to  a  great  height  :  andthefe  arc  compofcd  of  rock  and 
a  very  hard  clay  ;  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  inceffantly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  aWguliiej.  Thel'e  moun- 
tains, however,  arc  far  from  being  unpleafaut,  as  tliey 
are  crowned  even  to  their  fummits  by  a  variety  offine 
trees.  There  are  alfo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  ill'ue 
from  them  on  both  fides  ;  and,  though  none  of  them 
arc  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
ling  and  protitable  in  many  other  refpeds.  The  cli- 


mate, like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is  Jamiio*. 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marfliy  places  un- 
healthy ;  but  in  more  elevated  fituations,  cooler;  and 
where  people  live  temperately, to  the  fullaswholefomc 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea- 
vy for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and  Oc- 
lohtr  ;  and,  as  they  are  the  caufeof  fertility,  arc  fty led 
fcafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
Ihowers  of  hail:  but  ice  or  fuow,  except  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,,  arc  never  feen  ;  but  on  them,  and  at 
no  very  great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  moft  callcrnpartsof  this  ridge  are  famous  tin- 
der the  name  of  the  Blue  Alouiitams.  This  great 
chain  of  rugged  rocks  defends  the  fouth  tide  of  the 
illand  from  thofe  boiilcrous  uurth-weft  winds,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  theirproduce.  Thtirftrcams,thougk 
fmall,  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which 
isagreatblelfing,  as  their  wellsare  generally  brackillj. 
The  Spani.;rds  were  perfur.ded  that  ihele  hills  abound- 
ed wi;h  nutals  :  but  we  do  not  rind  that  they  wrought, 
any  mines:  or  if  they  did,  il  was  only  copper,  of 
which  they  faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  Jago 
V  ere  made.  They  h;ivc  feveral  hot  fprings,  wiiich 
h  a',  e  done  gi  eat  cures.  The  clii;;aie  was  certainly  more 
tomperatc  before  the  great  earthquake;  and  the  illand 
was  iuppofcd  to  be  out  of  tue  reach  of  hurricanes,  which 
lincc  then  it  hath  fevcrcly  felt.  The  heat,  however, 
is  very  much  tempered  ;iy  land  and  fea  breezes  ;  and 
it  is  alterted,  that  the  hotteft  time  ot  the  day  is  about 
eight  iu  the  morning.  In  the  night  the  wind  blows 
from  the  land  on  all  fides,  fo  that  no  ihips  can  then 
enter  their  ports. 

In  an  iaand  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  abova 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  b«  very  rcafonably  con- 
ceived that  there  are  great  variety  of  Ibils.  Some  of 
thefc  are  deep,  biack,  and  rich,  and  mi.xed  W'ith  a  kind 
of  potter's  eanh  ;  others  rtiallow  and  faiidy  ;  and  fome 
of  a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or 
wide  plains,  without  ftoncs,  in  which  the  native  In- 
dians had  luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spani- 
ards turned  into  meadows,  and  kept  in  ihem  prodigi- 
ou-  herds  of  cattle.  Some  of  thcfe  favannahs  are  to  be 
metwith  even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thcfe  dif- 
ferent foils  may  be  jufttv  pronounced  fertile,  as  they 
wo.iKl  certainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
applied  to  proper  purpofes.  A  fufficient  proof  of  this 
will  arife  from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  produce  of  this  fpacious  country. 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  tine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  liowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  rich  fruits.  Ufeful  animals  thereare  of  all  forts, 
horfes,aires,mules,blackcattlcof  alarge  lize.aad  (lieep, 
the  riefli  of  which  is  well  taftej,  though  their  wool  is 
hairy  and  bad.  Here  arc  alfo  goats  and  hogs  in  great 
plenty  ;  fc  i  andrivcr  fiHi ;  wild,  tame,  and  waterfowl. 
Amongi!  other  commodities  of  great  value,  they  have 
the  fugar-cane,  cacao,  ir.digo,  pimento,  cotton, ginger, 
and  collec  :  trees  for  timber  and  other  ufes,  fuch  as 
mahogany,  manchineel,  white  wood,  which  no  worm 
will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more.  Beiides 
thefc,  they  have  fuftick,  red  wood,  a;ul  various  other 
materials  for  dyeing.  To  thcfe  we  may  add  a  multi- 
tude of  valuable  drugs,  fuchas  guaiacum,  china,  farfa- 
parilla,cania,tamarinds,vancllas,aad  the  prickle-pear  , 
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or  qpuntia, which  produces  the  cochineal;  with  no  in- 
'  confidcrablc  number  of  odoriterous  gums.  Near  the 
coaft  they  have  falt-ponds,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  own  confumption,  and  might  make  any  quantity 
they  pleafed. 

As  this  ifland  abounds  in  rich  commodttics,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  hue  and  fafc 
pons.  Point  Morant,  the  cartel  u  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Failing  on 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  Port  Royal  :  on  a  neck  of  land 
which  forms  one  fide  of  it,  there  Itood  once  the  fairclt 
town  in  the  illand  ;  and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  wilhed,  capable  of  holding  a  thoufajid  large  vef- 
I'els,  and  lUll  the  (lation  of  the  Britifli  fquadron.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port,fois  Maccary  Bay; 
and  there  are  at  leart  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  is  point  Negrillo,  where 
the  Ihips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  MontcgoBay,  Port  Antonio,  one  of  the 
iinefl  in  the  illand,  and  ievcral  others.  The  north- 
weft  winds,  which  fomttimes  blow  furioully  on  this 
coaft,  render  the  country  on  that  lide  lefs  fit  for  canes, 
fcut  pimento  thrives  wonderfully;  and  certainly  many 
other  ftaples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations, 
which  are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very 
advantageous  here  in  nianyrefpefts. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  ftood  on  a  point  of  land 
rnnning  far  out  into  the  fca,  narrow,  fandy,  and  iHca- 
pablc  of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port, the  convenience  ofhavingfliipsof  fevcn  hun- 
dred tons  coming  clofc  up  to  their  wharves,  and  oilier 
advantages,  gradually  attrafted  inhabitants  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  though  many  of  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  two  thoufaiid  houfcsin 
the  (own  in  its  muft  flourilhing  ftate,  and  which  let 
athigh  rents.  The  carthquikc  by  which  it  was  over- 
thrown happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  num- 
bers of  people  periflied  in  it.  This  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died:  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt;  but  the 
greateft  part  was  reduced  to  alhes  by  a  fire  that  hap- 
pened on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inha- 
bitants removed, moftly  to  Kingrton.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time  ;  and  was  riling  towards  its 
former  grandeur, when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea, 
Auguft  28,  1722.  There  is,  notwithltanding,  a  fmall 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time  have 
often  happened,  and  occidioned  terrible  devaftations. 

Thcifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefcx, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall;  containing  20  pariflies, over  each 
of  which  prefidesa  magiftrate  Ityled  a  a/Jloi;  but  ihefe 
parilhes  in  point  of  fize  are  a  kind  of  hundreds.  The 
whole  contains  56  towns  and  villages,  iS  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  2?,ooo  white  inliabitants. 

The  adniiniftration  of  public  affairs  is  by  a  gover- 
nor and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  reprc- 
ffiitativesof  thcpeople  in  the  lower  houfe  ofalUiiibly. 
They  meet  at  Spaniih  Town,  and  things  art  coiuhuHcd 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  commander  in  (  hicf  has  L.sooo  currency, 
f>r  L.537  5  Sterl.  befidcs  which,  he  has  a  houfe  in 
Spaniih  Town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a 
polink  or  mountain  for  provifions  :  a  (ecretary,  an  un- 
der fecrciary^  and  3  doiucflic  chaphin. 


The  honourable  the  council  confifts  of  a  prefident  J»«nau». 
and  10  members  ;  with  a  clerk,  at  L.  270,  chaplain  ""— >^~~ 
L.ioo,  uflier  of  the  black  rod  and  mell'enger  L.  sjo. 
The  honourable  the  alTembly  confifts  of  43  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  ischofcn  fpcaker.  To  this  alFem- 
bly  belong  a  clerk,  with  L.iooo  falary  ;  a  chaplain 
L.iso;  melfcnger,  L. 700;  deputy,  L. 140;  and  prin- 
ter, L.20C, 

The  number  of  members  returntd  by  each  parifh 
and  county  are,  for  MiJdlcfcx  i  7, viz.  St.  Catliarine  3, 
St  Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2, 
Clarendon  2,  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2  :  Kor 
Surry  16,  viz  Kingfton  3,  Port  Royal  3,  St  Andrew  j, 
St  Divid  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Eall  2,  Portland  2, 
St  George  2:  Vor  ConnvaU  10,  viz.  St  Elifabeth  2, 
Weftniorcland  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelaw- 
ncy  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  confifts  of  the  chancel- 
lor (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  maftcrs  in  ordi- 
nary, and  20  matters  extraordinary  ;  a  regiftcr,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents;  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bcar- 
er.  The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  fole  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commilfary.  King's  advocate,  principal 
regifter,  marfhal,  and  a  deputy-marllial.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifts  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the 
time  being),  and  a  clerk.  The  fupreme  courtof  judi- 
cature, has  a  chief  jullice,  L.120,  and  16  alhllaut 
judges;  attorney-general,  L.400  ;  clerk  of  the  courts, 
L.ioo:  clerk  of  the  crown,  L.3J0;  fulicitor  for  the 
crown  ;  33  commitlioncrs  for  taking  affidavits  ;  a  pro- 
vofl-marfhal-general  and  eight  deputies  ;  18  barrif- 
ters,  befides  the  attorney-gener.il  and  advocate-gene- 
ral ;  and  upwards  of  120  praftiling  attoriiies  at  law. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  conliJerable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  Well  In- 
dia illauds,  andthe  Spaniih  main.  The  111 ips  ann "al- 
ly employed  are  upwards  of  500  fail. 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland 
in  1770*,  as  given  by  Abbe  Ray nal,  but  which  in  fevc- 
ral  particulars  appears  to  be  under  rated,  will  contri- 
bute more  than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  fhow  the 
importance  of  Jamaica.  They  conlifted  in  2249  bales 
of  cotton,  which  at  10  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in. 
the  illand,  amounts  to  22, 490I.;  1783  hundredweight 
of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  i\yc  Ihillings  jer  hundred, 
60S8I.;  27J3bags  of  ginger,  at  two  pounds  five  (hil- 
lings per  big,  6194I.;  22II  hides,  at  fcven  ftiillings 
per  hide,  773I.;  16,47?  puncheons  of  rum,  at  lol. 
per  puncheon,  164,7501.  Mahogany,  15,282  pieces 
and  8500  feet,  50,oool.  Of  pimento,  2,089, 7541^"""'^* 
weight,  52,2431.  Sugar,  $7,675  hoglheads,  642? 
tierces,  52  barrels,  at  fcvciktcen  pounds  ten  fliillings 
per  hoglhead,  twelve  pounds  per  tierce,  and  four 
pounds  per  barrel,  amotmting  in  the  whole  to 
1,086,6201.  Sarfaparilla,  205  bags,  at  ten  pounds  per 
ha"-,  2250I.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 1,391,2101.  To  Nonh-Ameri.a,  i46,;:4l. 
To  the  other  illands,  $951.  Total  of  the  exports, 
l,5^S.7?ol. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  property 
and  chief  produce  of  the  whole  ifl.indin  1786,  as  pre- 
fixed by  Mr,  BcckforJ  10  bis  dcfciipiivc  accowit  of 
Jamaica  f. 


Connties, 


Counties. 

Midtllefex 

Surry 

Cornwall 


Sugar 
F.ilates. 


Produce. 
H  lids,  of 

ijugar. 


Total      1 06 1 


Cattle. 
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It  fliould  be  here  obfervcd,  that  where  two  hngf- 
heads  01"  fugar  arc  made,  there  is  at  lead  one  pun- 
cheon of  rum  ;  but  the  proportion  has  been  of  late 
years  more  coiiiidcrable  :  the  quantity  of  the  htier 
will  therefore  be  5a, 700  puncheons. 
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80000 
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A  comparative  view  between  the  years  I  768  and  i  786. 
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From  the  above  fcheme  it  appears,  how  confidera- 
t)le  has  been  the  increafe  of  fugar  eflates,  and  confc- 
quently  of  produce  of  negroes  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
years:  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  is  faid), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  common  valuation  of  an  eflatc  in  Jamaica   is 
as  follows  : 
Cane  land  (the  canes  upon  it  valued       Sterling. 

feparately)  at  -  -  /.22  per  acre. 

Plants  ... 

Cane  land,  in  ratoons  and  young  plants  15 
Paflure  land  -  -  -  " 

Wood  land  ... 

Provilions  ... 

Negroes  ... 

Mules  ... 

Steers  ... 

Breeding  cattle,  &c. 
Works,  water,  carts,  &c.         -        fr»m  7  to  10,000 

If  a  planter  would  wifli  toleafe  his  ellate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  his  income  would  be  large  if  he  could 
^et  only  lod.  fterling  a  day  fur  his  negroes  (the  lofs 
made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  his  land 
«r  works.  « 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  eaffern  court  of  the  illand  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutcli  have  a 
fort  heie  ;  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
bed  <ort  of  canes.     E.  Long.  10?.  55.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 

JAMBIA  Vicus.     See  Yambo. 

1AM131C,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  fort  of  vcrfe,  fo 
called  from  its  coul'lliug  cither  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  of  iainbufes.     See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter;  the  former  containg  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  lix.     And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  thry 


Jamaica. 

"    .- 

JamboU* 
fcra. 


confift  wholely  of  iambufes,as  in  the  two  following  vcr- 
fes  of  Horace  : 

123456 
Dim.  Inay\fit  tc  jluo\lius 
Trim.S.v;j|  ir  i  />fa  Ro\ma  vi\ribus\ruit.. 
Or, a  Dtdylus,  fpondeus,  anapeflus,  and  fometimcs 
tribrachys,  obtain   in   the  odd  places  ;   and    the   tri- 
brachys  alfo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  laft. 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  fccn  in  Horace  ;  as, 
Dimeter. 
12         34  5         6 

Canidi\n  tra\l}az)!i\dapfs\ 
Vi.ii.\!  e  propL\rant:s  dowt/m\ 
Trimeter. 
Quo  gr(a\fcclt:\fli  r!ii\tii\arit\cur  dtx\teris. 
i'nus\q!!i  ci\/ur/i  fi\dc't  in\ferii.s\mar:. 
j4liti\biis  a:\que  ciini\bus  l>oihi\cid'  He\{forem, 
Pav'iduni\que  lef>o\r'  aid  ad\v:nani  taqueo\gruem. 
JAMBLItUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato- 
nic phiiofophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the 
other  of  Apamea  in  Syria.     The  firif,  whom  Julian 
equals   to   Plato,  was   the   difciple   of  Anatolius  and 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Conftantine. — The  fecond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion.    Julian  wrote  feveral  letters  to  him,  and  it  is 
faid  he  was  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  Valcns.     It  is 
not  known  to  which  of  the  l\V(.  -v.-  ought  ,to  attribute 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  oij.iw- 
hiiciiSyViz.   r.  The  hillory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  fcifl  of  the  Pythagoreans.     2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  (luily  of  philofophy.     3.  A  piece  againft  Por- 
phyry's letter  on  tlie  niyfteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIKERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  octaudria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  i:i  the  natural  method  ranking  with  ihofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
dcntrd  ;  the  corolla  tctrapetalous,  and  funnel-lhaped  ; 
the  lilaments  a  little  plane;  the  lligma  fimple. 

IAMBUS, 


J  A  M 


f     SI     J 


JAM 


Umt'M,        IAMBUS,    in    the  Greek  and    Latin  profody,   a 
James,     pneiic.il  toot,  confilling  of  a  ihort  fyllabic  lullowtii  by 
as  in 

V-       V-       V'       V- 

0<!i  Jisjm,  Dti,  v/sas. 
Syllaia  tonga  brevi  fubj'^tia  woctf////- iambus,  as  Horace 
exprcircs  it ;  wlio  alfo  calls  tlie  iambus  a  fvvitt,  rapid 

f00t,/>('J  cittts. 

The  word,  accor  iing  to  fonie,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  Eclio,  wlio  invtiutd  tlris 
toOi;  or,  perhaps,  wlio  only  ufed  Iharp-biling  cxprci- 
fions  to  Ceres,  wiien  alHicttd  lor  ihe  death  of  Profcr- 
pine.  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek/©,,,  ft-- 
nenuni  "  poifon  ;"  or  from  layXil^ec,  maUdico  "  1  rail, 
or  revile  ;"  bccaiife  the  vtrfes  compofed  of  iambufes 
were  at  tirit  oiily  ufcd  in  farirc. 

JAMES  (St.)  called //v  6'; tf«/i'/-,  the  fon  of  Zebc- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangclilt,  was  born 
at  Ucthfaida,  in  Galilee.  lie  was  called  to  be  an 
apolUe,  together  with  St  John,  as  tluy  were  mending 
their  nets  with  their fatlier  Zebedce,  v.ho  was  a  lilher- 
man  ;  when  Chiilf  gave  them  the  nar.ie  of  Boci,itr^<-'s 
or  Soi.s  of  rh:iriiler.  'I'hcy  then  followed  Chrifi:,  were 
witneifcs  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  m  the  garden  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  lirft  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  difpcrfed  Jews  ;  and  a.'terwards returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jtnifaleni,  when  the 
Jews  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againll  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  firft  of  tht:apo(lles  Vv'ho  fullered  inartyr- 
dom.  'St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cufer  was  lb  flruck  with  liis  conftancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  fulfcred  with  him.  1  here  is  a  magni- 
ficent.church  at  jtrufalem  which  bears  tl;c  name  of  ,5^ 
Javifs,  and  belongs  to  the  Armeniaiis.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend,  that  they  liad  St  James  for  their  a- 
polfle,  and  boad  cf  poHelling  his  hiuly  ;  but  Liaroiiius, 
ill   bis  Annsls,  refutes  their  pretsnlions. 

James  (St.),  >: 'We  A I  he  L>ji,  anapoille,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  fon  of  Ckophas  and  Mary  the  filUr 
of  th>'  mother  .it'  our  Lord,  is  calleil  in  Scripture  the 
y.v//,  and  the  /J/'^r/it'r'of  Jefus,  v.'ho  appeared  to  him 
in  particular  after  his  relurrei-Hion.  He  was  the  liril 
bilhop  of  Jenifalem,  when  Ananias  II.  high  prieil  of 
the  jews,  caufed  liim  to  be  condemned,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifees, 
*'ho  threw  him  down  from  the  fteps  of  the  temple, 
■when  a  fuller  dallied  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  62.  His  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofcphus  eon- 
fidersthe  ruin  of  Jcrufalcm  as  a  punillimeut  inriidcd 
on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
epillle  which  bears  his  name. 

AV  James  of  t/ji  SvorJ,  (San  Jai^o  dit  F.fpada), 
a  milit  try  order  in  Spain,  in iVuuted  in  1170,  under 
the  reign  of  ^'crdi^and  11.  king  of  Leon  and  Clallieia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  flop  to  the  inrui  lions  of  thc 
Moors  ;  the  knights  obliging  thcmlVlves  by  a  vow  fo 
fccnrc  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofcd  and  agreed 
to  in  1 1  70  between  thefe  and  the  canons  of  St  Kloy  -, 
and  the  order  was  coniirmcdby  the  pope  in  1 1  7  j.  The 
highell  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand  maftcr, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  arc  obliged  to  m.ake  proof  oi'tlieir  dclcent  from 
families  that  have  been  noble  for  foin"  generations  on 
totli  fides;  thev  mufl  alfo  make  it  appear  that  their 
Vol.  IX". 


faid  anceflors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracen.;,  nor 
heretics  ;  nor  even  to  have  been  called  in  cjueflion  by  the 
innuifition.  The  novices  areobliged  to  ferve  fix  months 
ill  tnc  galleys,  and  to  live  a  mom'i  in  a  nionaltry.  Here- 
tolort  tliey  were  truly  religious,  and  look  a  vow  of  celi- 
bacy.; but  Alexander  III.  gave  them  a  permiliion  to 
marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  conjugal  fidelity  ;  to  which,  fmce  the  year 
i6j2,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the  immacii- 
l.ite  conception  of  the  holy  Vigin.  Their  habit  is  * 
white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  brcalL  This  is 
ellecmed  the  niofl  couliderable  of  all  the  military  or- 
ders in  Spain  :  the  king  carefully prefcrvcs  theolfire 
of  grand  mailer  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the. 
rich  revenues  and  olliees,  whf  reof  itgivcs  him  the  dif- 
pofal.  -The  number  of  kniglits  is  much  greater  now 
than  furmeriy,  all  the  grandees  chuling  rather  to  be 
received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  liie  golden 
fleece  ;  inafmiich  as  this  puts  them  in  a  fair  v/ay  of  at- 
taining to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  coniider- 
able  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  ot  Spain,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  Catalonia 

Ja.mes,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland 
and  of  Great  Britain.  See  {HijUria  of)  ScoTt.Asv 
and  Britat  v. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  142?,  the  firft  of  the 
hoafe  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  moll  learned  king. 
but  the  molt  learned  man  of  the  age  in  w!)ich  he 
flourilhed.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  priiiee  ("cU  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  iu  his  ten- 
der youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  lliaresof  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  donii- 
nio:.5,  and  was  lufpccled  of  deligns  againll  his  life. 
Hav^i.g  fccretly  embirked  for  France,  the  Ihip  was  ta 
ken  by  an  Knglilh  privateer  off  Klamborough-head  ; 
and  tiie  prince  and  his  attendaiils  (among  wiiom  was 
the  earl  of  Orkney)  were  confined  in  a  neighbouring 
callle  until  tliey  were  feat  to  London.  See  (HiJIorj  -^J ) 
Sc  o  T  L  .1  N  r . 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moll  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  coiiducled  to  t!ie  Tower  of 
London  immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  12. 
A.  D.  140J,  iu  thci:?th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  there 
kept  a  clofe  priliDiier  till  June  10.  A.  D.  1407,  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  callle  of  Nottingham,  from 
\\  hence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  1. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Augull  :;.  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  tiie  callle  of 
Windlor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummcr  of 
A.  n.  1417;  when  Henry  V.  for  political  rcafons, 
carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  fecoiui  expe- 
dition. In  all  thefe  fortrelfcs,  his  continemeni,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  leverc  and  flrict,  tltat  he 
was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  10  take  ilic  air.  In  this 
melancholy  lituaiion,  fo  unfuitablc  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  conipanions,  and  Itudy  his 
grcatell  plealure.  He  role  early  iu  the  morning,  im- 
mciliately  applied  to  reading,  to  ilivcrt  him  Irom  pai  1- 
fiil  n  dections  on  his  misiortimes,  and  continued  his 
lludies,  with  little  intirnipiion,  till  late  .at  night. 
Jame.-<  being  naturally  fcnliblc,  ingenious,  ^ixA  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  i;o<>d  cdurarioa  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Ward- 
law  bilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  by  this  clofe  application 
to  Audy,  bee.imc  an  univcrlal  fcholar,  JU  cxcclleat 
1 1  poet 
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poet,  and  cxquifite  nuiiician.  That  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much,  we  have  his  own  tcllimoiiy,  and  that  of 
all  the  hiltoriaus  who  lived  near  liis  time.  Bowma- 
kcr,  the  conlimiaior  of  Fordun,  who  was  liis  con- 
leniporaiv,  and  perfonally  acquainted  with  hun, 
fpends  ten  cliapcers  jw  his  prajics,  and  in  lamenta- 
tions on  his  death  ;  and  amonglt  other  things  fays, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  fcriinurcs,  of  law,  and 
philofophy,  was  incredible.  Hector  Boyle  tells  us, 
that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  furnilhed  their  royal  pri- 
foncr  with  the  bell  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces;  and  that,  by  their  allillance,  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  every  part  of  learning  and  the  rine  arts; 
that  he  became  a  (lerfecl  mailer  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  mulic,  and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural  philofo- 
pliy ,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  law.  He 
oblerves  further,  that  the  poems  he  compoled  in  liis 
native  tongue  were  fo  beautiful,  thatyoi;  might  cafily 
perceive  he  was  born  a  poet  ;  but  that  his  Latin 
poems  were  not  fo  fauhlcfs  ;  for  though  they  abounded 
in  tb.e  moll  fublime  fentimeuts,  their  language  wasnot 
io  pure,  owing  10  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  This  prince's  Ikill  in  mulic  was  remarkable. 
Walter  Bower  abbot  of  Inch-colni,  who  wasiniiniatc- 
]y  acquainted  with  tliat  prince,  alJiires  us  that  lie  ex- 
celled all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal  and  inllru- 
mental ;  and  that  he  played  on  eight  ditterent  in- 
ments  (which  he  names),  and  efpecially  on  the 
harp,  with  fuch  cxquilitc  fl-cill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
infpired  *.  King  James  was  not  only  an  excellent 
performer,  but  alio  a  capital  compofer,  both  of  lacred 
and  fecular  mulic  ;  his  fame  on  that  account  was 
cxtenlive,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  century  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  invcn- 
ter  of  a  new  and  plealing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  teiliniony  of  AlelFandro 
Talfoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  ofim- 
doubted  credit.  "  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
derns, James  king  of  Scotland  , who  not  only  compo- 
fcd  many  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  invented  a  newkind  of  mulic,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly, different  from  all  other;  in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo Gefualdo  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in 
our  age  hath  improved  mufic  with  new  and  admi- 
rable inventions. "f  As  the  prince  of  Venofa  imitated 
king  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the 
prince  of  Venofa.  "  The  moll  noble  Carlo  Gefual- 
do, the  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
•1  ftyle  of  modulation,  that  other  muficians  yielded  the 
preference  to  him  ;  and  all  lingers  and  players  on 
(fringed  inflruments,  laying  afidethat  of  others,  every 
where  embraced  his  J.  All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 
Italian  or  of  Scotch  mulic,  are  much,  indebted  to  the 
admirable  genius  of  king  James  I.  who,  in  the  glaoin 
and  folitude  of  a  prifon  invented  a  new  kind  of  muiic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fulled  to  his  fituation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath  given 
plcafure  to  millions  in  every  fucceeding  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  moll  ac- 
complifhed  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
alio  one  of  the  moll  unfortmiate.  After  fpending  al- 
Hiofl  20  years  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many 
difScultics,  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
was  murdered  by  barbarous  affalfins  iu  the  prime  of 


life.  In  the  monuments  of  lus  genius,  he  hath  been 
alinofl  equally  unfortunate.  No  reiliges  are  now  re- 
maining of  his  Ikill  in  architeclurc,  gardening,  an.! 
painting;  though  we  are  allured  by  one  who  was  well 
acquaiiucd  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thcfcarts*. 
Many  of  thr  produftions  ofhispen  having  alfo  perilh- 
ed  ;  (or  he  tells  us  liiinfelf  that  he  wrote  much  f  ;  and 
we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex- 
tant, viz.  C  brill's  Kirk  on  the  Green — Peebles  at  the 
Play — and  the  King's  Qjiair,  which  was  lately  difco- 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  haih  been  publilhcd  by  ano- 
ther gentleman  %.  But  llcnder  as  thefe  remains  arc 
they  attbrd  fulhcicnt  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  this 
royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  that  it  was  equally  iittcd  for  the 
gayell  or  the  graveil  drains. 

James  U.  king  of  Scotland,  i4;7,  fucceedcd  his 
father,  being  then  not  fcven  years  of  age:  and  was 
killed  at  tlic  liege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fuccceded  his  lather, 
in  1460,  in  ihe  7ih  year  of  his  age.  The  moltllriking 
fcaturcin  the  character  of  this  prince,  unjulUy  repre- 
fented  as  tyrannical  by  fcvcral  hiflorians,  was  his  tond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thufe  who  excelled  ui 
them,  on  whom  he  bellowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in  his 
circuinftances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh- 
ty nobles  a  dillikeaiid  contempt  of  ihtir  iovercign,  a;ul 
indignation  againll  the  objects  of  his  favour  ;  which 
produced  the  moll  pernicious  confequcnccs,  and  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  llain 
in  14S8, aged   ?6. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince  ;  fub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjedts  ;  and  alterwai'ds,  taking 
part  with  Louis  XII.  againll  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  llain  in  the  battle  of  Klouden-Kicld   in 

151;,  aged  41 This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 

had  great  accomplilhments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epillles  are  clalfical,  compared  with  the  bar- 
barous ftyle  of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he  corref- 
fponded.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  taile  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  that  of  Sculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  his  diftri- 
bufion  of  juflice,  merit  the  highell  praife.  After  all, 
the  virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  fliiniiig 
than  folid  ;  and  his  character  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  brave  kniglit,  rather  than  a  wife  ora  great 
monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  lie  was  only  in 
his  forty-firft  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  his  family  (to 
his  great  grandfon  James  VI.)  his  perfon  was  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  active.  From  their  coins  it  does 
not  appear,  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  predecefiors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fuccelfors,  to  the  reign  ot  Charles  II. 

James  V".  king  of  Scotland,  in  ijjj,  was  but  18 
months  old  when  his  father  loll  his  life.  When  of  a^e, 
he  alhlled  Francis  I.  king  of  France  agaiiift  the  empe- 
ror Charles  le  ^iiint  ;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
him  his  eldeil  daughter  in  marriage,  in  1535.  This 
princefs  died  in  two  years  ;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Giufe,  and  wi- 
dow of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  born  on- 
ly eight  days  befoi-c  his  death,  wlwch  happened   De- 
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Jamn.     cfmberi^,  1542,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.     This 

■ * ■  was  the  firft  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 

death,  fincc  its  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occafioncd  by  differences 
with  his  barons.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
ornament  of  a  throne  and  a  blefling  to  his  people  ;  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
meafurc  ineffectual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
moll  of  his  predccellbrs,  he  was  born  with.i  vigourous 
graceful  pcrfon,  which  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  excrcifes  then  in  ufe. 
This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humourous  compoli- 
tion  in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Cabcr- 
iunz't!  I\'laii. 

James  VI.  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  of  Eng- 
land in  1603,  wasfon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he 
fuccecded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  England. 
Strongly  attached  to  tlie  Protellant  religion,  he  ligna- 
lized  himfelf  in  its  fupport,  which  gave  rile  to  the 
hoiTid  confpiracy  of  the  Papills  to  deltroy  him  and 
all  the  Englilh  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  dif- 
covered  November  J.  1605.  The  following  year,  a 
political  tell  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured 
the  king's  perfon  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thofc 
difatfeiited  Roman-Catholic  fubjeds  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king's  reign  con - 
filled  in  the  cllablilhnicnt  of  new  colonics,  and  t)ie 
introduftion  of  fome  manufatturts.  The  nation  enjoy- 
ed peace,  and  commerce  flourilhed  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  adminiilration  was  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  being  the  head  of  the  Protcflant  caufc  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  criiis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia;  abandoning  his  fon-in-law  the  elector 
Palatine  ;  negotiating  when  lie  Ihould  have  fought, 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid;  continually  fending  illufh'ious  ambalfadors  to 
foreign  powers,  bwt  never  making  a  lingle  ally.  He 
vaUied  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings;  and 
fo  Ibnd  was  he  of  theological  dilpiitations,  that  to 
keep  them  alive  he  founded,  lor  this  exprefs  piu-pofe, 
Chelfea-coUegc  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet- 
ter ufe  by  Charles  II.  His  Bajilicjii  Doiuu,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  writings  again  BcUar- 
mine,  and  hxsDiCDionologia,  or  dodhrinc  of  witchcraft, 
ai'efufficiently  known.  There  is  a  collection  of  his 
writings  and  fprcches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several 
oilier  pieces  of  his  are  extant »  fome  of  them  in  the 
Caballa,  others  in  manufcript  in  the  Briiilh  mui'eam, 
and  others  in  Howards  colledion.  He  died  in  1625, 
in  tlie  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 
James  11.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  168 j, 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fuccecded  his  brother  Char.  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  v/antcd  neither  cou- 
rage nor  political  abilites  whilll  he  was  duke  of  York  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  M'as  eminent  for  both  :  but  when 
he  afcended  the  thione,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romilli  reli- 
gion and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  faciificed  every  thing  to 
cflablilh  them  in  direiil  contradiction  to  the  ex]>cri- 
ence  he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  ol  liis 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  character  ot  tlie  jieople  he 
M'as  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jciuit  Peters  his  con- 
fellbr,  and  tlie  infamous  chanci  Uor  Jiffi-ies,  lie  violated 
every  law  enacted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Protellant  re- 
lijjion  ;  and  tjicn  unable  to  face  tjie  refciumcnt  of  his 
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injured  fubjecfla,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  inllead  of  dif- 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiilion  of  his  popilh  m.ini-  ' 
llers  and  priefls.  He  rather  choofe  to  live  and  die  a  bi- 
got, or,  as  he  believed,  a  faint,  than  to  fupport  tht 
dignity  of  his  anccflors,  or  pcrilh  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  throne.  The  confequence  was  the  revolution  in 
1689.  James  II-  died  in  France  in  lyto,  aged  61. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to 
the  relloration  ;  the  original  of  which  is  prefcrved  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at 
the  endot  Ramiay's  life  of  Marflial  Turcnne.  2.  Me- 
mous  of  the  Englilh  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  tJie 
year  1660  to  1673.  The  royal  fuffercr,  king 
James  II.  confillingof  meditations  foliloquies,  vows, 
Skc.  laid  to  be  compofcd  by  his  majclly  at  St  Ger- 
main?. 4.  Three  letters  ;  which  were  publiflied  by 
William  Fuller  gent,  in  1702.  with  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faij  in  the 
title  page  to  be  printed  by  command. 

James  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englilh  critic  and  di- 
vine, born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
himfelf  10  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publilhing  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS  in  each  college  library  at  both 
univerli:ies.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1602, 
and  held  it  iS  years,  when  lierefigned  it  to  profecutc 
his  lludies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocaiion 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  162J,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif- 
lioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS  of  the  fathers  in 
all  the  libraries  in  Ei.gland,  with  the  Popiffi  editions 
in  order  to  detCL't  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  :  but  this 
propofal  not  meeting  witli  thedcfired  encouragement, 
lie  engaged  in  the  laborious  talk  himfelf  which  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind, 
him  a  great  number  of  learned  works. 

James  (Richard),  nephew  of  the  former,  entered 
into  orders  in  161  5:  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three  fennons  preached  bclore  theunivcrlity,  o.ie  co;i- 
ccrning  the  obfcrvation  of  Le;u,  was  w'ithout  a  text, 
according  to  the  moll  ancient  manner;  another  againll 
the  text;  and  the  third  belide  it.  About  the  year 
T619,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet- 
land, into  Greenland  and  Rulfia,  of  which  he  wrote 
obfervations.  He  alfi/led  Scldon  in  compoling  his 
Marmora  Jrundcitanii;  and  was  very  ferviceable  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  fon  Sr  Thomas,  in  dif- 
poliug  and  fettling  thci:  noble  library.  He  died  in 
1638  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  eharaoler  given  him 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities. 

James  (Dr  PLobert),  an  Englilh  phylician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  diltinguilhed  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  molt  excelkiit  fever-i'owdcr,  was  born  at 
Kiiverllon  in  Stafurdlhirc,  A.  D.  1703;  his  father  a 
major  iu  the  army,  his  mother  a  lillcr  ot  Sir  Robert 
Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John's  college  in  Oxford, 
where  betook  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
pracilifed  pliyfic  at  Slieriicld,  Litchfield,  and  Birming- 
liam  fuccellively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phylicians  ;  biiliii 
wiiat  year  wc  cannot  fay.  At  Loudon  he  applied 
liimfell  to  writing  as  well  as  pracliling  phylic  ;  and  m 
1741,  publilhcd  a  medicinal  dictionary,  3  vols  (olio. 
Soon  after  !ie  publilhed  an  Englilluranllalion,  with  a 
S.ippleuicni  by  himfelf,  of  y?<?/,vrf;r;/;/(/£'  mcrhis  iirtiji- 
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(iivi:  to  which  he  alio  prefixed  a  piece  of  Freiicric 
Hofiiiian  upon  Kndeniial  Dillciiipcrs,  8vo.  In  1746, 
llic  Practice  ot'Pliylic,  2  volsSvo;  in  1760,  On  Ca- 
nine Madiiefs,  8vo:  in  1764,  A  Difpenf.uoiy,  8vo. 
June  2J.  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge. 
James  V  as  admitted  by  niamlanuis  to  the  ductorlhip 
of  phylic.  In  1778,  were  publilhtd,  A  diifcnation 
upon  fevers,  and  A  Vindication  ot  ihc  Fever-Powder, 
Svo;  with  A  Ihort  Trcaiifeon  the  Diforders  of  Chil- 
dren, and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr  James.  This  was 
the  8th  edition  ot  the  Dillcrtition,  of  which  the  iirlt 
was  jirinted  in  17JI  :  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was,  to 
fct  fortli  ihe  fuccefs  of  this  powder  as  well  as  to  de- 
iciiben'.ore  pnriicukrly  the  manner  of  adminilleriiig 
it.  The  Vindication  was  ix)i'lhunio,is  and  unfiniihed: 
for  he  died  Marcli  23.  1776,  while  he  was  employed 
upon  it. — Dr  James  was  married,  and  lett  feveral  Ions 
and  daughters. 

J^mjl's  ]  i.wdir,a  medicine  prepared  by  the  Late  Dr 
Robert  James,  ot  whicluhebafis  has  been  lung  known 
to  chcmills,  though  the  pai'ticiilar  receipt  for  making 
it^ay  concealed  in  Chancery  till   made  public   by  Dr 
Monro,  in  his  I\h-e!icul and  1  hari/iacenlical  Cheviifi  ry  ■\-. 
The  following  (Dr  Monro  informs  us)  is  a  copy  ot  the 
receipt,  extracted  from  the  Records  ol  Cliancery  ;  the 
inventor,  w  lieu  he  took  out  a  parent  for  felling  his  pow- 
der, having  fworn,  in  the  moll  fo'emn  manner,  that 
it  was  ilie  true  and  genuing  receipt  for  preparing  it  ; 
'  Take  aniiiHor.y,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  pro- 
traclc  d  heat,in  a  flat,  unglazed, earthen  veffcl,add- 
ingio  it  from  time  to  time  a  fuficient  quantity  of 
any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dej'hlcgmated  ;  then 
hoil  )t  in  melted  nitre  for  a  coniiderable  time,  and 
feparate  the  powder  from  the  niae,  by  dilfolving 
it  in  water.' 
This  exiracf  Dr  Monro  accompanies  v.  ith  the  fol- 
lowing obfcrvations.      "  ^^'lien   the    Dr   tirll  admi- 
niftcrcd  his  powder,  he  ufed  to  join  one  gi'ain  of  the 
tbllowing  mercnrial  preparation  ;o  thirty  grains  ofh's 
flntimoni.il  powder;   but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Iicoiten  declared  that  he  had  long  laid  afidc  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mercurial.     His  mercurial,  w  jiich  he  called 
a  pill,  appears  by  the   records  of  chancery  10  have 
been  made  in  the  foUowmg  manner;  'Purify  qnickiilver 
by  diftilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  w'itli 
martial  regiJus  of  aniimony,  and  a  proportional  quan- 
tity offal  ammoniac  ;   dillblvc  this  purified  quicklilvcr 
in   fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate  to  drynefs,    calcine  the 
powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour  ;  burn  fpirits 
ot  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  tor   ufe.'     Dr  James,  at 
the  end  of  the  receipt  given  into  chancery,  fays,  '  The 
dofe  of  thele  medicines  is  uiccrtain  ;  but  in   general 
thirty  grains  ot   the  antimoraal  and  one  grain  of  the 
mercurial  is  a  moderate  dofe.     bigned  and   fworn  to, 
by  Robert  "James.' 

"  I  havefrcquently  dircfted  this  powder  to  be  gi- 
ven, arid  have  often  fccn  Dr  James  hinifelf  as  well  as 
other  practitioners  adminiller  it,  in  fevers  and  in  other 
complaints.  Like  other  ai^livc  preparations  of  anii- 
mony, ii  fbmeiimes operates  with  t;reat  violence,  even 
Mhen  given  in  fmall  dofcs;  at  oiliir  lime:  a  large  dofe 
produces  very  liiile  villhle  effects.  I  have  fcen  three 
jT-ains  oprraf-  brilkly,  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  I  was  once  called  to  a  patient  10  whom  Dr  James 
<iiad  liiHiielf  given  five  grains  of  it^  and  it  purged  and 
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vomited  the  lady  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  that     JimeV 
time  gave  her  between  twenty  and  iliirty  (tools;  at  o-    Powilet 
liier  tunes  I  have  feen  a  fcru_)lc   produce  little  or  no 
vifible  clteCf. 

"  So  far  as  1  have  obferved,  1  think  ihut  the  dole 
of  ihis  powder  to  an  adult ,  is  from  five  10  twenty 
grains;  and  that  when  it  is  aduiiniflcrcd,  one  ought 
10  begin  by  giving  fmall  doles. 

"  \S  here  patients  are  Ifrong,  and  a  free  evacuation 
is  wanted,  this  is  a  ufctul  remedy;  and  it  may  be  given 
ill  fmall  repeated  dofcs  as  an  alterative  in  many  calls; 
but  where  p.tticnts  are  weakly  and  in  low  levers,  it  of- 
ten ails  with  too  great  violence;  and  I  have  niyfelf 
feen  infl/.iiccs,  and  have  heard  ot  others  from  other 
practiiioncrs,  where  patients  have  been  hurried  to  their 
graves  by  ihc  ufe  of  this  powder  in  a  very  ihirt 
lime. 

"  It  has  been  called  Dr  James's  F:vfr  1  t/ivdcr  ;  and 
many  have  believed  it  to  be  a  certain  remedy  lor  ft-- 
vers,  and  that  Dr  James  had  cured  moftol  the  patients 
whom  he  attended,  and  who  recovered,  by  the  ufe  of 
this  powder.  But  the  bark,  and  not  the  antimonial 
powder,  was  the  remedy  wl.irli  Dr  James  almolt  al- 
ways united  10  lor  the  cure  of  fevers:  he  gave  his 
powders  only  to  clear  the  flomach  and  bowels;  and 
after  he  had  efFefted  that,  he  poured  in  the  bark  as 
fr^  Hy  as  the  patient  could  fwallow  it.  The  Jjoctor 
l)clicved  all  te-.-crs  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  tnc  mtcrmit- 
tuig  kind  :  and  that  if  there  was  a  poiiibility  of  curing 
a  fever,  the  bark  was  the  remedy  to  ehectt^ate  the 
cure;  for  if  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  that,  he 
was  furc  that  it  would  yield  to  no  other  remedy  whc-t- 
evcr,  as  he  has  more  than  once  declared  to  me  when 
1  liave  attended  patients  in  fevers  along  with  him." 

J.iA:£k-Towfi,  a  borough  and  fair-town  of  Ireland, 
ix  the  conaiy  of  Leiirim,  and  province  or  Connauglit: 
fituated  5  miles  northwefl  of  Carrick,  on  Shannon, 
and  73  north-welf  of  Dublin,  in  north  lat.  53.  44.  welt 
long.  8.  IS-  It  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  patronage  in 
the  family  of  King. —  It  has  three  f:iis. 

S;  J^r.its  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
obfcrveil  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  ot  St  James 
die  greater,  fon  of  Zebedee. 

£pij//e  cj  Si  "jAMts,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Tellament,  being  the  tirft  of  the  catholic  or  genera/ 
epifllcs  ;  which  are  ib  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches. 

1  his  general  epiftle  is  addreilcd  partly  to  the  belic« 
ving  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jew's  ;  and  is  defig:;ed  to 
correct  the  errors,  foften  the  imgoverutd  zeal,  and  re- 
form the  indecent  b' haviour  of  the  latter;  and  to  com- 
fort the  former  under  the  great  hardfnips  they  then 
did,  or  fliortly  were  to  futt'cr,  for  the  fake  oi  Chrif- 
lianity. 

JAMESOKE  (George),  sn  excellent  painter,  jull- 
ly  termed  the  Vandjck  oj  Sctlund,  was  the  fon  i.t  An- 
drew Jamefone,  an  architect  ;  vvas  born  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
werp; and,  after  his  retiu-n,  applied  with  indetaii- 
gable  induftxy  to  portraits  in  oil,  ibongh  he  fometimes 
prattifedin  miuiatnre,  and  alio  in  hittory  and  laud- 
feapes.  His  largcft  portraits  were  fomewhat  lefs  than 
lite.  His  earlietl  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  after- 
wards on  a  fine  linen  cloth  finoothly  primmed  v.ith  a 

proper 
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proper  tone  to  lielp  the  hanr.ony  of  his  (hadows.  His 
excellence  is  laid  to  confill  in  delicacy  and  loltacis, 
with  a  clt.'.r  and  beautilul  colouring  ;  his  fliadcs  not 
charged,  btu  helped  by  varnilh,  with  liule  appearance 
of  the  pencil.  \Vheu  king  Charles  I.  vititcd  Scotland 
hi  i6?5,  the  magiltrates  of  Ediiibargh,  knowing  his 
majtity's  talte,  employed  this  artiii  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scouilh  monarclis  ;  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  plcafed,  thai,  inquirii;.g  tor  the  painter,  lie  fat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond-ring  from  his 
own  linger.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  Jamefoiie  always 
dixvv  himfelf  with  his  hat  on,  either  in  imilaiion  of 
his  mailer  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  fat  to  him.  Many  of 
}amcibnc's  works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Abcr- 
dectt  ;  and  the  Sybils  tliere  he  is  faid  to  liavc  drawn 
from  livinj£  beauties  in  that  city.  1. 'is  bell  worlds  arc 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN  (Amadis),  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  ccniury.  He  is  clleemed  the  rival  of  Kon- 
fard,  who  was  his  eoteinpurary  and  friend.  He  was 
fecretavy  and  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Char.  IX. 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  j.  Poetical  works, 
2  vols.  2.  Ihilolopliical  difcourics  to  Paficharis  and 
Uodanthc,  with  fcveii  academical  difcourics.  ;^.  A 
tr.uidation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  liiigh 
Sabcl,  and  fmiihcd  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  tranllation  into 
French- verfc  of  the  three  hrll  books  of  tiie  Odylll-y. 

JANE  e/'Fi  ANDEiis,  a  remarkable  lady,  who feems 
to  have  poiielied  in  herownperlonallihcixcellent  qua- 
lities of  both  fcxcs,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  ^!ounttl)rt, 
a  competitor  for  the  dukedym  of  Biitiany  upon  tlie 
death  of  John  111.  This  duke,  dying  without  ill'ue, 
left  his  dominions  to  his  niece  Jane,  married  to  Charles 
de  Bloi  s  nephew  to  the  king  of  France  ;  but  John  de 
Mountfort.  brother  to  the  late  duke  though  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  claimed  the  duciiy,  and  was  received  as  fuc- 
cellbr  by  the  people  ot  Nantes.  Tlie  greatefl  part  of 
the  nobility  fwore  fealty  to  Charles  de  blois,  thinking 
liim  bell  fupported.  This  difpute  occalioncd  a  civil 
war  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  John  was  taken  prifonir, 
and  ienl  to  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire- 
ly mined  his  party,  had  not  his  interell  been  fupjjort- 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  Ihe  fought  like 
a  warrior  in  tlie  field  ;  llirewd,  fcnlible,  and  fagacious, 
file  fpoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council  ;  and  endow- 
ed with  the  niofl  amiable  manners,  and  winning  addrcfs, 
Ihe  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  fubjeilits  by  the 
force  ol  her  eloquence,  and  mould  them  cxaclly  accord- 
ing to  her  pltafure.  She  happened  to  be  at  Kennes 
wlicn  fhc  received  the  ncwsof  licr  hufband's  captivity  ; 
tint  that  difafler,  inllcad  of  depreding  her  fpirits,  fervcd 
only  to  roufc  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  airembled  the  citizens  ;  and,  holding  in  her 
arms  her  infant  fon,  rccommcuded  him  to  their  care 
and  protection  in  the  moil  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  w  ho  had  always  governed 
'them  with  lenity  and  indulgenae,  aiul  to  whom  liiey 
had  ever  profeli'ed  the  moll  zealous  attachment.  She 
declared  herfeif  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  ilicm  in 
lo  jull  a  caufc  ;  pointed  out  the  refources  tliat  Itill  re- 
mained in  the  alliance  of  England  ;  earncllly  bcfeech- 
ing  iliem  to  make  one  viaorouj  ellbrt  againil  an  ufiir- 
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per  who  being  forced  upon  them  by  the  intfignes  ef  jane 
l  ranee,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  facrilicc  the  il 
liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  proic(;tor.  The  people,  Juilzjrics. 
moved  by  the  aU'etting  appearance,  and  animated  by  -'  ' 
the  noble  conduftofihc  pi  incef;;,  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family  ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  Britons. 
The  countcls  went  Ifoni  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garrilbns  of  the  fcveral  lortrcllcs,  and  providing 
tliem  with  every  thing  necelfary  for  tiieir  fublillcncc  ; 
alter  which  ihe  ihut  herlelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Hcnne- 
bon,  where  Ihe  refolved  to  wait  for  the  fuccours  which 
th«  king  of  England  (Eduaid  111.)  had  promiicd  to 
lend  to  her  alliltaiice.  Charles  dc  Mois,  accompanied 
by  the  Dukes  ot  Burguuily  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
oihtr  noblenun,  tuok  tiie  licld  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  reduced  Kennes,  laid  liege  to  Hennrbo'.i, 
which  was  defended  by  the  countefs  in  perlon.  Tlie 
heroine  repulfed  tlic  alfailants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  moll  undaunted  courage  ;  and  obferving  one  day 
that  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
generaMlurm,  Iherul'licd  furth  at  a  pollern-gate,  witli 
three  hundred  horfe,  ftl  lire  to  tlitirtenlsand  baggage, 
killed  their  fullers  and  fervants,  and  railed  fuch  a  icr- 
roraiid  conilernation  througli  all  ilieir  quarters  that  Uic 
enemy  gave  over  their  aiiiiuit,  and  getting  betw  ixt  her 
and  ilie  walls,  endeavoured  10  cat  off  h.cr  retreat  to 
llie  city.  T  husinicrcepted,  ihe  put  tlic  fpiirs  toiler 
horfe,  and,  witliout  halting,  galle)ped  dirce^tly  to  Brcll, 
which  lay  at  ihedillance  ol  two-aiui-twcnty  miles  fi-om 
the  Icciie  ol  ae'tion.  'in  ere  being  fupplied  with  a  bo- 
dy of  live  limidred  horle,  ihe  immediately  returned, 
and  ligluing  her  way  ihruugli  one  p.:rt  of'thc  French 
camp,  was  received  into  Hcnnebon,  amiull  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  Soon  alter  this  the  Englilh 
fuccours  appeared,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  rail'c  the 
llcgc. 

JANElPiO,  a  province  of  Bralil  in  fouth  Ameri- 
ca, feated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  22* 
of  S.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Spirito  Sanclo,  on  the  call  and  fouth  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  tlie  well  by  the  miuintains  which 
feparaie  it  lioni  Guiana, in  Spanilli  Air.erica.  This  is 
the  moll  valuable  province  w  hich  the  Poriugucfe  arc 
mailers  of;  for  they  import  from  thence  yearly  great 
quantities  of  gold  aud  precious  Hones,  which  they  linj 
in  the  moiiirains,  10  a  prodigious  value. 

J.'\NICL)LUM,  or  Janicii  i.akis,  a  hill  of  ancient 
Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martins  ;  die  burial  place  of 
Nuina,andof  Stritius  Cxciiiusihc  poet  :  to  the  call  and 
Ibuth,  having  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  well,  tlie  tii:lds  ;  to  ilic 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  called  cither  from 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil)  ;  or  bccaiife  it  was  a_/iJ'Vrta, 
or  gate  from  which  to  iiiuc  out  and  make  incurlions 
on  the  J  uleans,  ( Vcrrius  Flaeciis.)  Xow^  called  Alo>u 
j^unus  corruptly  I\lontoiiui,  from  its  fparkling  funds. 
From  this  hill,  on  account  01  its  height,  is  the  inolt 
exteuiivc  profpcil  of  Rome:  but  it  islet's  inhabited, 
beeaufe  of  its  grofs  air  ;  neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  fcven  hills.  Hither  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by  i^.  Hortcnlius  the  dila- 
tor, (Pliny.) 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkifli 
armies  ;  reputed  tlic  grand  lignior's  fewt  guards. 
Voiliui  derives  t!ic  word  from  F.'///rf'v,  wliicli  in  the 
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Tanizarifs.  Tiirkifll   lanffuasc    figiiifics    iioti't  homines  or  niilitei. 

^■' — ' ■  D  Hcrbelottelhus,  ihnjciiitcheii  [\^mnes  a.  new  band, 

or  troop  ;  and  that  ilie  name  was  firll  given  by  Amii- 
rath  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  who  chuofingoutonc  fifth 
part  of  the  Chrillian  priioiicrs  wliom  lie  had  taken 
troni  the  Greeks,  and  inllniding  them  in  the  dilciplinc 
of  war  and  the  doftrines  of  their  religion,  fent  thtni  to 
Ha^iBektafche  (aperfonwhofe pretended  piety  render- 
ed him  extremely  revered  among  the  Tiu'ks),  to  the 
end  that  he  might  confer  his  blcliing  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  givethein  fomc  mark  to  dillinguilli  them 
from  the  rcil  of  the  troops. — Bektafche,  after  blciling 
them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  lleeves  of  the 
fiir-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia ;  from  which  time,  viz. 
ihcyear  of  Chrilt  1361,  they  have  llill  retained  the 
name  jcmtcherl,  and  the  fur-cap. 

i^s,  in  the  Tiirkiih  army,  the  European  troops  are 
diilinguiOied  from  thofe  of  Alia  ;  the  janizaries  are  al- 
fo  diltinguiilied  inlo j anizar L' s  oj  CoiiJIuiitinofle,  and  of 
Damafcin.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
per  dteiii ;  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  fig- 

nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented 1  heir 

drefs  confifls  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  ihort 
lleeves  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior  on  the  tirlt  day  of  Raiiiazaii.  They  wear  no 
turban  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  zatcol.i,  and  a  long  hood  of  the  fame  lluft 
hanging  on  their  fiioulders.  On  folemn  days  they  are 
adorned  v.  ith  feathers,  which  are  lluck  in  a  little  cafe 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  bonnet. — Theirarms,  in  Europe, 
in  lime  of  war,  arc  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  niufket, 
and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
fi.imiuople,  in  time  of  peace,  ihey  wear  only  a  long 
flatf  in  their  hand,  in  Alia,  u here  powder  and  tire- 
:irms  arc  more  imcommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, with  a  poignard,  which  they  call  hanian. — 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriao-e, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confcnt 
of  their  officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor. — It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  ^\ho 
tirfl  inflitutcd  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
tirfl  called  jaj",  that  is,  footmen  to  diflinguilh  them 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  conlifkd 
mollly  of  cavalry.  The  number  of  janizaries  is  gene- 
rally above  40,0005  divided  into  162  companies  or 
chambers  called  odas,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
Confta:  tinople  OS  in  a  convent.  They  are  ofafupe- 
rurrank  to  all  other  foldicrs,  and  are  alfo  more  arro- 
gant and  faftious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  mollly  dillurbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  fald  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities  :  they  arc 
employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpccially  ambaf- 
fadors  and  perlbns  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  behave  with  the  utmoll  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  penfioners  of 
the  pope,  called  alto /ia/7/c/^<i/;/f/,  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Roman  chancery. — Moll 
authors  are  miflaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office  : 
the  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or 
college  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firfl  bench 
«onliiis  of  writers,  the  fecoiid  of  abbreviators,  and  ike 


third  of  janizaries  ;  who  arc  a  kind  of  correftors  and   Jarftn. 
rcvilbrS  of  the  pope's  bulls.  Janilmfti, 

JAJsSEN  (Cornelius),  bifhop  of  Ypres,  one  of  the  - 
mod  learned  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  ieft  called  from  his  name  Janfeiiifts.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  fludied 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  to  tranfaft  tome  bulincfs  of 
confequence  relating  to  the  univcrlity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to 
expofc  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
iiiice  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Protcfbani  flatcs.  Janfen  performed  this  talk  in  his 
Aius  Calliciis  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had,  a- 
mong  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con- 
trovcrfy  againlf  the  Protcllants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predcflination  ;  but  his  Augnfiinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  fpent  above  20 
years.     See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  church-hiflory,  a  feet  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  J.-Jiitnius,  biihop  of  Ypres  and  doftor  of  divinity 
of  the  nnivcrlities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftinaiion. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfitiesjufl  mention- 
ed, and  particularly  father  Molina  and  father  Leonard 
Celfus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je- 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fct  the  con- 
trovcrfy  on  foot,  Janfcniusoppofcd  to  the  docliine  of 
the  Jcluits  the  (entimentsot  St  Augultine  ;  and  wrote 
a  trtatife  0:1  grace,  which  he  intitled  Ai'gtiJIinns. 
This  treatifc  w  as  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfcnins  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi- 
nions ;  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  pope  Ur- 
ban V'lll.  a  formal  t'ondemnauoii  of  the  treatife  wrote 
by  Janfenius  ;  when  the  partifans  of  Janfcnius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  fpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  pcr- 
fon  entirely  devouted  to  the  jefuits.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  Vlll.  the  affair  of  Janfcnifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controveiied,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi- 
nite number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 
And  what  occalloned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings  ;  one  writer  publifii- 
ed  The  torch  of  St  Arigujlnte,  another  found  S/;,v7/fry 
for  St  Ag/tjiiiie's  torch,  and  father  Veron  formed  .4 gag 
for  the  Janfei.'ijls,  &c.  In  the  year  1650,  68  bifhops 
of  France  fubfcribed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X.  10 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propolitions,  cxtraded  from  Janfcaius's  Au- 
gullinns  ;  I.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are  im- 
poffible  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  tliough 
they  endeavour  with  all  then-  power  to  accomplilh 
them.  2.  In  the  Hate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  in- 
capable of  refifliiig  inward  grace,  p.  Merit  and  de- 
merit, in  a  flate  of  corrupted  nature,  does  not  depend 
on  a  liberty  which  excludes  neceliity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conflraint.  4  The  .Semipelagians  ad- 
mitted the  necelfity  of  anjnward  preventing  grace  for 
the  perfoimance  of  each  particular  aft,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith  ;  but  they  were  heretics  in  main- 
taining that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  a  man  was  able  either  to relifl  or  obey  it.  It  is 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrifl  died,  or  ilicd 
his  bloodj  for  all  mankind  in  general. 
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TiiiOein.        In  the  year  i6j2,  tlie  pope  appointed  a    congrega- 

>. lion  for  examining  into  the  diipute  iu  relation  tograce. 

Inttiis  congregation  Janicnius  was  condemned;  and 
tlie  bull  of  condemnation,  publiihed  in  May  1653,  fill- 
ed all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  witli  violent  ontcrics  and 
alarms  againlt  the  lierefy  of  the  Janfenilts.  In  the  year 
1656,  pope  Alexander  VII.  iljlicd  out  another  bnll, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propolitions  of  Janfe- 
nins.  However,  the  Janfcnills  affinn,  that  thefc  pro- 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
iCome  of  his  enemies  having  caufcd  them  to  be  jirinted 
'  on  a  Iheet,  infcrted  them  in  the  book,  and,  thereby  de- 
ceived the  pope.  At  lall  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  his  conflitution  of  July  17.  170J;  in  which, 
after  having  recited  the  conllituions  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  "  That  in 
order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conllitu- 
tions concerning  th^relent  qucllion,  it  is  nccellary  to 
receive  them  with  a  rcfpec"tful  lilence."  The  clergy 
of  Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this 
bull,  and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bnll  U/.-igciiitus,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Uniginitm  Dei  Ftlius, 
&CC.  which  has  occalioned  fo  niaeh  confufion  in 
France. 

JANSSENS  ( Abraham  ),hillory-painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1569.  He  was  contemporary  witliRnbens, 
and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  ntany  of  the  finefl  parts 
of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
mailer.  It  is  reported,  that  having  walled  his  time 
and  his  fubllance  by  a  life  of  dillipation  and  plcafure, 
and  falling  into  ncceffitons  circnmftances,  M'hich  he 
imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own  neglcft  of 
his  buiinefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur  in  which 
Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit  and  iuc- 
cefs  ;  and  with  pcevilh  infolcncc  challenged  him  to 
paint  a  piifture  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejected  the  propofal,  anfwcring  with  modefly,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain- 
ly do  julfice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  who  had  feen  feveral  ofhis  works,  afflires 
lis,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  alio  fuch  a  warmth  and  clearncfs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  realflclh  ; 
and  his  colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beantit"ul, 
retaining  its  original  lultre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
moll  capital  perlormance  is  faid  to  be  a  refurredion  of 
Lazarus,  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  eledor  Pala- 
tine, and  is  an  objed  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it. 

Janssf.ns  (Viftor  Honorius),  hiltory-painter,  was 
born  at  BrufTels  in  1664,  and  was  a  difciple  of  one 
Volders,  imder  whofc  diredion  he  contiiuied  for  feveu 
years;  in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  geni- 
us far  fupcrior  to  thoi'c  who  were  inllruded  in  the 
fame  fchool.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  particularly  to  the  works  of  Raphael ;  he 
dcfigncd  after  the  antiijues,  and  (kctched  the  beauti- 
ful leenes  around  that  city  ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  his 
paintings  rofe  in  efleeni,  and  the  principsl  nobility  of 
Rome  were  dclirous  to  employ  him.  He  allbciated 
with  Tcmpeila,  the  (tlebrated  landfeape  painter,  for 
leveral  years,  and  paintedthc  figures  in  the  works  of 
that  great  mailer  as  long  as  ihcy  rclidcJ  together. 
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Janlfens  corapofed  hiflorical  fubje(fls,  both  in  a  fmall   J>iiir;.:i8, 
and  a  large  [\zt ;  but  he  found    the  demand    for  his  J-'nuarlus. 

fmall  pictures  foconfiderablc,  that  he   was  induced  to  '      " ' 

paint  moll  frequently  in  that  iiic.  During  11  years 
he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufEccd  for  his 
iinilhing  thofc  pieluresfor  which  he  was  engaged  ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  even  tlien  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  hiinfelf  to  a  immbcr,  and  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake more. — Rctuiiungio  Brulfcls,  his  performances 
were  as  much  aJm'.red  there  as  they  had  before  bccii 
in  Italy;  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  ii  cluldren,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  Oii- 
ly  thole  of  the  Lirgc  kind,  as  being  mor-;  lucrative, 
more  expeditioiis,  and  alio  more  agreeable  to  h  s  ge- 
nius and  inelinaiiou.  He  adorned  molt  of  the  ciuirehcs 
and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his  eom|H)fitions. 
— The  invention  of  this  artill  was  fruitt'ul  ;  hedelign- 
ed  correctly,  his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleaiing,  his 
pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  hishcads  have  beauty  and 
elegance.  As  to  the  diti'erence  between  his  large  and 
fmall  paintings,  it  is  obfcrved,  thatin  correclncfs  and 
talle  they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit ;  but  the  co- 
louring of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
the  colouring  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  agreed,  that  for 
fmall  hiflorical  piClures,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

Janssen  (Cornelius),  called  ']ijhiifuii,  an  eminent 
painter  of  portraits,  was  born  at  Amllerdam  (though 
in  the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  im- 
properly aflcrted,  that  he  was  born  in  Londo;i),  and 
he  refided  in  England  for  feveral  years  ;  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  king  James  I.  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alfo  of 
his  children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
He  had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of 
Vandyck  ;  but  in  other  refpeds  he  was  accounted  his 
equal,  and  in  the  finilhing  liis  piiitures  fuperior.  His 
paintings  are  eafdy  diilinguilhed  by  their  fmouth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  characler  oftruthanj 
nature  with  which  they  are  Ihongly  marked.  He  ge- 
nerally painted  on  board  ;  and,  tor  the  molt  part,  his 
draperies  are  black  ;  probably  becaufe  the  oppolition 
of  that  tint  made  his  tlelh  colours  appear  more  beauti- 
fully bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  idtra  marine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnaiions  ;  which  may  be 
one  great  eaufe  of  their  prcfcrving  their  original  lullrc 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  fmall  fiM 
in  oil,  and  otten  copied  his  own  works  in  that  man- 
ner. His  fame  began  to  be  fomewhat  obfcurcd,  on  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England;  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out  Ibme  time  al'ter,  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  paintings  were  iu  the 
higlu-flelteem.     He  died  in  1685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron-faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  luad  is  occalioually  carried  in  proccllion,  in 
order  to  flay  the  eruption  of  Vcfuvius.  The  lique- 
faction of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 
The  faint  futfcred  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  cei'.lury.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  ofliisbU<od,  which 
has  been  carelully  prclrrved  in  a  bottle  ever  (incc, 
without  having  loll  a  tingle  grainof  its  weight.  This 
of  iilclf,  were  it  ciiually  dcmonilrable,  might  be  con- 
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fiJereJ  as  a  cjvcatsr  miracle  than  the  circi-.n-ftaticc  on 
which  the  Istapoiitaus  lay  the  vvho]c  llrels,  viz.  x.\\3.t 
the  blood  which  has  coiii^cakJ,  and  acquired  a  folid. 
iorni  by  age,  is  no  fooiicr  brought  near  the  head  ot" 
ihe  iaiiit,  than,  as  a  markoi  vcueralio;i,  it  iir.niediate- 
ly  liquefies.  This  experiment  is  made  tiirce  diftcrcHt 
times  every  year,  and  is  conlidered  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans as  a  miracle  ot  the  tirllmaguitudc. 

The  fubilancc  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  ot'the  fnim,  has  been  fuppole'd  Co  be  fomC' 
thitif!;  naturaUy    folid,  but  ■^vhich  melts  with  a  i'niall 
de(;rr'c  of  h cut.     When  it  is  lull   brought  out  of  the 
cuid  chapil,  it  is  in  its  natural  folid  Hate  ;   but  When 
brought  before  the  faint  by  the  priell,  and  rubbed  be- 
tween his  warm  liands,   and  breathed   upon  for  fome 
time,  it  melts  ;   and  this  is  the  whole   myllery.     But 
Dr  Moore*,  thougli  heconfelfes  hinifelt  unable  to  ex- 
plain on  what  principle   tjie  liquefav;tion   depends,    is 
convinced  that    it  mud  be  fomething    different  Irom 
this:   "  Kor  he  h.adit  (he  infoniisus)   from   the   moft 
fatisfailory  authority,  from  thofe  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the    mi- 
racle  than    the  ftaunchtil  Protellanr,  that  this   con- 
wealed  n\afs  lias  lonutimts  lieen  found  in  a  liquid  Hate 
in  cold  weather,   before  it  was  touched   by  the  piiclf, 
or   brought  near  the  head    of  the  faint;  and  that  on 
other  occalions,  it  has  remained   folid    when   brought 
before  hini;  notwithllanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  priell 
to  melt  it.     When    this   happens,   the  fupcrlVuious, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate   calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  100  of  the  inhabitants   of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into    the    utmofl    conltf rnation,  and  are  fometimes 
-wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a  flatc  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ecckfiaflical 
governors.     It  is  true,  that  this  happens  but  feldom  : 
for  in  general,  the  fulltancc  in  the  phial,  whatever  it 
maybe,isina  folid  form  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes  li- 
quid when  brought  before  tlic  faint :   but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  affords  rcafon  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  was  firfl  exhibited,  the 
principle  on  w  hich  it  depends  has  fomehow  or   other 
been  loll,  and  isnot  nowundtrltood  fully  even  by  the 
prieits  themfelves  ;  or  die  they  are  not  now^  fo  expert 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fubflance  which  repre- 
ients  the    faint's  blood,  ib  as  to  make  it   remain  iolid 
when  it  ought,  and  liquefy  the    inftant  it  is  required." 
I'or  the  principle  on  which  this  pretended  miracle   is 
performed,  or  the  compofition  by   which  it  is  or  may 
be  performed,  fee  Chemistry,  n^  Sco. 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind 
«f  prefs,  with  folding  doors  of  lilver,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  belonging  to  tlic  cathedral  church.  The 
real  head  is  probably  not  fo  frclh.  and  well  preferved, 
as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  notexpofcd  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filver 
bn.T;,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  liigh  value.  This 
being  what  appears  to  the  people,  tlieir  idea  of  the 
faini's  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  bull. — The  blood  is  kept  in  a  (mall  repolitory  by 
itfclf. 

JANU.ARY,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the 
weft.  The  Word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  J.tiriarha, 
a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus,  one  of 


their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attribuccd  two  faces,    January 

becaiife  on  the  one  fide  the  tirlt  day  of  January  looked     J''""'    , 
towards  the  new  y^^ar,  and  on  the  other  towards   the 
old  one.     The  word  Januur'tus   may  alfo    be  derived 
ivom  ja!:t:a  '<  gate  ;"  in  regard  this  month  being  the 
firll,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 

Jaiuiary  and  Kebruaiy  were  introduced  into  the  year 
by  Num>;  Poinpilius  ;  Komnlus's  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  Ivlarch. — The  kalends,  or  tirlt  day  of  this 
mouth,  was  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner  coufecrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering 
of  a  cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new  fait,  with  new 
fraiikincdifc  and  new  wine.  On  the  firll  day  of  Ja- 
nuary a  beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  work, 
the  coal'uls  elect  took  polfelfio)!  of  their  ofHce,  who, 
with  the  rtamens,  offered  facririces  and  prayers  for  tlic 
profptrity  of  the  empire.  On  this  day  all  animofitics 
were  fufpendcd,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new 
yca)-'s  gilts,  called  Streii.c.  On  this  day  too  tlie  Ro- 
mans above  all  things  took  care  tobc  merry  auddivert 
themfelves,  and  oltcntimes  fucha  fcene  ofdrunkcnnefr, 
was  exhibited,  that  they  miiht  witli  propriety  enough 
have  liilliiiguilhcd  it  with  the 'name  of  A.t-jijoh  day.' 
Tl)c  CInillians  he;  ctoforc  failed  on  the  hrll  day  of 
January,  by  way  o(  oppoli'ion  10  the  fupcrlliiions  and 
debaucheries  ot  the  heaihens. 

jAN'oS,  in  heathen  worlhip,  the  firll  king  of  Italy, 
who',  it  is  laid,  received  Saturn  into  his  domiiiions, 
alter  his  being  driven  from  .'Arcadia by  Jupiter.  P!c  tem- 
pered the  manners  of  his  fabjctls,  and  taught  them  ci- 
vility ;  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  the  vine, 
to  low  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death,  he 
was  adored   as  a  god. 

This  deity  was  clioiight  to  prefide  overall  new  un- 
dertakings. Hence,  in  all  facritices,  the  firfl  libations 
of  wine  and  wheal  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prelaced  witii  a  Ihort  addrefs  to  him  ;  and  the  tirlt 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.     See  January. 

Janus  was  reprcfented  with  two  faces,  cither  to  de- 
rote  his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  pad 
and  approaching  years  :  he  had  a  fceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  key  in  his  leif  to  lignify  his  extenfive  au- 
thority and  his  invciuion    of  locks. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  F.oman  deity,  the  abbe  la 
Plnche  reprefcnts  it  as  derived  from  tlie  Egyptians, 
who  made  known  tlie  rifuigof  the  dog-liar,  which  o- 
pened  tiieir  folar  year,  with  an  image  with  a  key  in 
its  hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  yonng, 
to  typify  the  old  and  new  year. 

Titiipii  »J  Jaws,  in  ancient  hillory,  a  fquare  build- 
ing at  Rome  (as  fome  fay)  of  entire  bral's,  creeled  by 
Romulus,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  flatuc  of  Janus 
five  feet  iiigli,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  fide,  which 
were  always  kepi  open  in  time  of  war,  and  Ihut  in  time 
of  peace.  fSut  the  Romans  were  fb  much  engaged  in 
war,  that  this  temple  was  fhnt  only  twice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  ff  Augiiflus.  and  fix 
limes  afterwards,  it  was  hrft  Ihia  during  the  long  reign 
of  Nunia  who  inflitiitcd  this  ceremony.  2.  In  the 
year  of  the  city  519,  alter  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  ;.  Bv  Augufliis  after  the  battle  of.Actium.in 
the  year  otRome  725.  4.  On  Augullus's  return  from 
the  war  w  hich  lie  had  againllthe  C'antabrians  in  Spain, 
in  theyearof  Rome  729-  j. Under  the  fame  emperor,  in 
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744,  about  five  years  before  tlie  birth  of  Chrift,  when 
there  was  a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire,  which  lalled  ijycars.  6.  Under  Nero, 
8ll.  7.  Under  Vcfpalian,  824.  8.  Under  Conflan- 
tiiis,  when,  upon  Maguentius's  death,  he  was  left 
fole  pollclfor  of  the  empire,  i  loj.  Some  difpiite  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  (liut  by  Con- 
flantius,  and  fay  that  (he  lafl  time  of  its  being  Ihuc 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994. 
Virgil  gives  ns  a  noble  defcription  of  this  cuflom, 
JEn.  lib.  iii.  ver.  607,  &c.  The  origin  of  this  cuflom 
is  not  certainly  kiiovvn. 

Janus  was  alfo  the  name  of  aftreet  in  Rome,  inha- 
bited for  the  nioft  part  by  bankers  and  ufurcrs.  It  was 
fo  called  from  two  llatues  of  Janus  which  were  ercft- 
cd  there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of 
the  (Ireet.  The  top  of  the  flrcet  was  therefore  called 
Janui  Suiinnus,  the  boitom  Jaiixs  Ivms,  and  the  mid- 
dle ^awiv/  Mcdius.     Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  Epift.  I. 

ILec  Junus  fitmmus  ab  imoferdocet. 

and  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2. Pojlquajn 

omnis  res  mea  "Jantnn 

yid  rnediam  fra£ta  ejl. 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
iflands  lying  between  the  eaflcrn  coalt  of  Alia  and  the 
■wellern  coafl  of  America,  and  which  altogether  form 
a  large  and  potent  empire.  They  extend  from  the  30th 
to  the  41II  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to 
the  147th  of  eafl  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm 
of  the  fca,  Japan  might  be  mod  aptly  compared  to 
£ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpedive 
fmaller  idands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all 
under  the  fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants Niphon,  from  the  greatell  ifland  belonging 
to  it ;  and  the  Chinefe  Cipho/i,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eaflern  fituation  ;  thcfe  names  lignifying,  in  boih 
languages,  the  Bafs  or  Foundation  of  the:  Sun.  Jt  was 
firil  difcovercd  by  the  Portuguefc  abaut  the  year  of 
Chrift  1542. 

Moftof  the  illands  which  compofe  it  are  furroundcd 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mouutains,  and  fuch  Ihallow 
andboifterousfeas,  that  f:.ilingabout  [hem  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous  ;  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
up  with  fuch  rocks,  {helves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  defigned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfelf.  Thcfe  fcas  have  likcwifc  many  dan- 
gerous whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  in  and  fwallow  up  the  largeil 
velfels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  dafliing  ihem  againfl  the  rocks  at  the  bouom: 
infomuch  that  fome  of  ihem  are  never  fecnagain,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furface  atfomemiles  dillancc. 
Some  of  thefc  whirlpools  alfo  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
hear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  illands  were 
firll  peopled  by  themfclvcs  :  but  it  is  more  probal)lc 
that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  otdiifcr- 
ent  natii-ns,  driven  thither  by  thole  tcmpelluouslcas, 
and  at  ditttrent  times. 

As  thefc  illands  lie  in  the  fifih  and  fixtli  climaics, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummerthan  Kuglaud, 
■were  not  the  her.ts  rcfrclhed  by  the  winds  v.  l-.ich  con- 
tinually blow  from  the  fca  around  tiicm,  and  to  which 
they  arc  much  cxpofed  iiy  the  height  of  their  litua- 
VoL.lX. 
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tion  :  this  circumflance,  however,  net  only  renders 
their  winters  exceffively  cold, but  the  fcafons  morein- 
couftant.  Tliey  have  great  falls  of  fnow  in  winter, 
which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frolls.  The 
rains  in  fummcr  arc  very  violent,  cfpecially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  are 
called  fat-fu a,  or  ii!i:tir-7iio>uhj.  The  country  is  al- 
fo much  fubjcirt  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  florms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage. 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  indui-iry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fupjiiies 
them  with  every  neceliary  of  life,  but  alio  furnifncs 
ether  countries  with  them  ;  producing,  bcfidcs  corn, 
the  linefl  and  whiiell  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vail  numbers  of  calilc  of 
all  forts.  BcfiJes  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wj-.cat  and  bar- 
ley, with  two  foris  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
jnillet,  and  fevcral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  tifh  ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  andforefls,  arc  well  flocked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  Ihecp, 
hogs,  and  other  uteful  animals.  Somcof  their  moun- 
tains alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  lilver,  and 
copper  cxquilitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
variousothcr  minerals  andfollils;  whilllothcrsabound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  flones.  Of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  julUy  ranked  among 
the  natural  rarities  of  this  country  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  great  illand  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  jirodi- 
gious  height  as  to  be  eaiily  fecn  forty  leagues  ofl'  at 
fea,  though  its  diflancc  from  the  fhore  is  about  eigh- 
teen. Somcauthors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Tcneriftc  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  clufler  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  Icfs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fu- 
ry, and  often  laying  wafle  the  country  round  about 
them  :  but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  afford  great 
variety  of  medicinal  waters,  of  dilfcrcnt  decrees  of 
heat ;  one  of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varenius,  is  faid  to 
be  as  hot  as  burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  confumc 
every  thing  thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  their  fiurccs 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight- 
ful cafcades,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  cataraifls.  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  forells  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
flraighinefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in 
moll  of  the  illands,  cfpeci  lUy  the  largcll. 

'Iheir  feas,  bclides  lilh,  furuilh  ihcm  with  great 
quantities  of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearls  of 
great  value,  belides  a  variety  of  fca-planis  and  ihclls  j 
which  lall  arc  not  inferior  to  ihofc  that  are  broaght 
from  Amboyna,the  Molucca  and  ot  her  caQerly  illands. 

The  vail  quantity  of  i'ulphur  witii  which  moll  uf 
the  Japan  illands  abound,  makes  them  fubje.;!  to  fre- 
quent and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Tiic  inhabitants  arc 
fo  accullomed  to  them,  thai  ihey  arc  fcircely  alarmed 
at  any,  unlefs  they  chance  (o  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  tou  ns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe.  On  thefe  occaiions,  they  have  rccourfc  10 
cxiraordinary  facriiiccs,  and  aifls  of  worfnip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  fecf ,  and  fouietimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu- 
man vielims  :  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  vileft  and  mofl  abandoned  fellows  ihcy  can  meet 
1  witk 
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Japan.     With,  bccaufc  they  arc  only  facrificed  to  the  malevo- 

« '  lent  deities. 

The  religion  throughoiit  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is 
Pagan,  fplit  into  fcveral  fects,  who  live  together  in  the 
grcateft  harmony.  Every  fed  has  its  own  temples  and 
priefts.  The  fpiritiial  emperor  the  Dairo,  is  ihe  chief 
of  their  religion.  They  aclcnowlcdge  and  honour  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  author  of  this  relation  (Dr 
Thunberg)  faw  two  temples  of  the  God  of  gods  of  a 
majeflic  height.  The  idol  that  reprclented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  lize,  that 
upon  his  hunck  fix  perfons  might  lit  in  the  Japaneie 
fafhion  ;  his  Ihouldcrs  were  five  toifes  broad.  Inihe 
other  temple,  the  infinite  power  of  this  god  was  re- 
prefented  by  little  gods  to  the  number  of  33,333,  all 
flanding  round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  God. 
The  priefts,  who  arc  numerous  in  every  temple,  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the 
lamps,  and  drefs  the  idol  with  fiowers.  The  temples 
are  open  to  everybody,  even  to  the  Hollanders  ;  and 
in  cafe  they  are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs, 
when  they  go  to  the  court  of  Jeddo,  they  arc  entertain- 
ed with  hofpitality  in  thcfe  temples. 

Chriftianity ,  if  Popery  deferves  that  name,  had  once 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  million  conduded  by  the  Portuguefc  and 
Spanifli  Jefaits;    amongft   whom  the    famous  faint 
Francis  Xavier  was  employed,  but  foon  relinqailked 
the  fervice.  There  were  alio  fome  Francifcan  friars 
of  Spain  engaged  at  lalt.    The  Jefuits  and  friars  were 
fupplied  from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhas.  At  firft; 
the  undertaking  proceeded  with  the  mofb  rapid  fuc- 
cefs,  but  ended  at  laft  in  the  mofl  tragical  manner,  all 
owing  to  the  pride  and  haughtincfs,  the  mifconduft, 
rapacity,  and  fenfelefs  extravagant  confpiracy  of  the 
fathers  againft  the  ftate.  This  foUyand  madnefs  pro- 
duced aperfecution  of  40  years  duration,  terminated 
by  a  raoft  horrible  and  bloody  maifacre,  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled inhiftory.  After  this  the  Portuguefe,  aslike- 
wife  the  Chriftian  religion,  were  totally  expelled  the 
country,  and  the  moft  ctfeaual  means  taken  for  pre- 
venting their  return.     The  natives  are  for  this  pur- 
pofe  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country  ;  and  all 
foreigners  are  excluded  from  an  open  and  free  trade  ; 
for  as  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe, under  which  lalt  name 
fome  other  eartern  nations  go  thither,  they  arc  (luu  up 
whilft  they  remain  there,  and  a  moft  ftrid  watch  is  fet 
upon  them,  infomuch  that  they  are  no  better  than  pri- 
foners ;  and  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid,  to  obtain  a  privilege 
even  fo  far,  declared  themfclves  to  hi  «9  Chr'ijl tans, but 
Z)/;/cA/wf;.'.Thiscahimny,however,DrKempferhasen. 
deavoured  to  wipe  oif,  but  not  altogether  to  falisfaftion. 
It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrilt  1549,   or  fix  years 
after  the  firft  difcovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  focicty 
arrived  there,  being  induced  by  the  favourable  repre- 
fcntalions  of  a  young  Japanefe  who  had  fled  to  Goa. 
Till  the  year  162 J,  or  near  1630,  the  Chriftian  religi- 
on fpreadtliro'  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
many  of  the  princes  and  lords  openly  embracing  it  ; 
and  "  there  was  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within 
a  Ihort  compafsof  time  the  whole  empire  would  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the 
ambitious  views,  and  the  impatient  endeavours  of  the 
fathers  te  reap  the  temporal  as  well  as  tlie  fpiritual 
fruitsof  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked  the  fuprcme 
majefty  of  the  empire  as  to  raifeagainlt  tliemfclvcsaud 


their  converts  aperfecution  which  hath  not  its  parallel     Japan, 
in  hiftory,whereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all         "     '^ 
thofc  thatprofell'cd  it,  were  in  a  few  years  time  entirely 
cxitrminated." — The  fathers  had  made  a  progrefs  fo 
great,  that  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Arinia,  and  Omura, 
who  had  been  baptized,  "fcnt,  in  the  year  1582, fome 
of  thei;  ncareft  relations,  with  letters  and  prefcnts,  to 
pay  homage  to  the  then  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and  toaf- 
fure  hisholincfs  of  their  filial  fubmilliun  to  the  church; 
an  account  of  which  moft  celebrated  embally  hath  btea 
given  in  the  works   of  that  incomparable  hiftorian 
Thaunus.and  by  many  other  RomanCatholic  writers." 
But  notwithftanding  this  plcafing  profpeft,  the  em- 
peror, anno  1586,  ilfued proclamations  forthefuppref- 
fion  of  the  religion,  and  the  perfecution  began.  This, 
however,  at  firft  had  not  that  efFed  which  the  govern- 
ment expeifled  ;  for  tho',  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jefuits,  20,5  70  perfons  fufFered  death  for  the  faith 
of  Chrift  in  ihcyear  i590only,yct  in  1591  and  1593, 
when  all  the  churches  were  actually  (hut  up,  they  made 
12,000  new  converts.    The  buiincfs  was  finally  con- 
cuidtd  by  the  mallacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
1640.     The  reafons  of  the  emperor's  proclamations, 
making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  I.  The  new  religion  occalioncd  confiderable  al- 
terations in  the  Japanefe  church,  and  was  prejudicial 
in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy.   2.  It  was 
feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  attended 
with  fatal  confcqucnces  even  in  regard  to  the  fick;  but 
what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  the 
Japanefe  of  credit  cnnfelfed  to  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  and 
covetoufaefs  ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers 
aiming  not  only  at  the  fal vation  of  their  fouls,  but  hav- 
ing an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  and  the  mer- 
chants dilpolingofthcirgoods  in  the  moft  uf«rious  and 
unreafonable  manner.  To  confine  ourfelves  tothecler- 
gy  here:  they  'thought  itbeneath  their  dignity  to  walk 
on  foot  any  longer  ;  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  they 
muft  be  carried  about  in  ftatcly  chairs,  mimicking  the 
pomp  of  the  pope  and  hiscardinals  at  Rome.  They  not 
only  put  themfclves  on  an  equal  foot  with  the  greateft 
men  of  the  empire,but.fwellcd  with  ecclefiaftical  pride, 
fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their 
due.     It  one  day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bilhop 
met  upon  the  road  one  of  thecounfellors  of  ftateonhis 
way  to  court.    The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 
his  chaife  to  be  ftopped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay 
his  refpeds  to  this  great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  coun- 
try;  but,  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay  indeed 
without  Ihowinghim  fo  much  as  common  marks  of  ci- 
vility, he  very  contemptuoully  bid  his  men  carry  him 
by.  Thegreat  man,  exafperatedat  fofignal  an  affront, 
thenceforward  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  thePoriuguefe, 
and  in  the  height  of  hisjuft  rcfentment,made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic- 
ture of  the  infolence,  pride,  and  vanity  of  this  nation, 
as  he  expedled  could  not  but  raife  the  emperor's  utraoft 
indignation.'  This  happened  in  1566.  The  next  year 
the  perfecution  began anew,and  26  perfons,of  the  num- 
ber whereof  were  a  foreign  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other 
fathers  of  the  Francifcan  order,  were  executed  on  the 
crofs.    The  emperor  Jiojas  had  ufurpcd  the  crown  oa 
his  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  as  likewifc  thcgrcater  part  of 
his  court  and  party,  had  been  either  Chri/lians  them- 
fclves, or  at  leaft  very  favourably  inclined  to  that  reli- 
gion i 
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Japan,    gion,  fo  that  reafons  of  flate  jiiightily  co-ftperated  to 

-         forward  the  perfecution. 

Some  Francifcan  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manilhas  had  fent  as  his  ambafladors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  were  guily  at  this  time  of  a  mofl  imprudent 
Ilcp:  they,  during  ilie  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  flrccts  of  Macao  where 
they  refided  ;  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church, 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  earncfl  folicitations  of  the  Jefuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  difcovcry  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe- 
rcntsof  their  religion,  entered  into  againll  the  perfon 
of  the  emperor,  as  a  heathen  prince,  put  a  finilhing 
ftrokc  to  the  affair,  and  hallened  the  fentence  which 
was  pronounced  fooii  ^\x.t\,th.ittht'Portuguej'cJhoutdfor 
fOir  be  bamjhcd the  emperor's  ^»w/«is/;j;for  till  then  the 
flate  fcemed  defirous  to  fpare  the  merchants  and  fecular 
perfons,  for  thepiirpofe  of  continuing  trade  and  com- 
merce with  then,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  affair 
independent  of  religion.  The  affair  of  the  confpiracy 
was  as  follows  :  the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the  trade 
of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in  1611  had  liberty  of  a 
free  commerce  granted  them  by  the  imperial  letters 
patent,  and  had  aftually  a  fadory  at  Firando.  The 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then 
fovereign  oftlie  Portiignefe  dominions  ;  fothat  it  was 
Batural  forthem  to  be  trying  tofupplant  thera.  ThePor- 
tuguefe,  on  their  part,  made  ufe  of  all  malicious  in- 
ventions to  blacken  their  characters,  calling  them  re- 
bels and  pirates,  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge  themfelvf  s. 
Now  they  "  took  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  fhip 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they 
found  fome  traitcrous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
written  by  one  captain  Maro,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Japan,  himfelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for  the  chrillian  religion.  The  Dutch 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  faid  letters  to  their  pro- 
teftor  the  prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  them 
without  lofs  of  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagafaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe.  Captain  Moro  having 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  alfurance,  denied 
the  fait,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafa- 
ki. However,  neither  the  governor's  favour,  nor  their 
conflant  denial,  were  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off 
the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  heads. 
Hand  and  feal  convinced  them  ;  the  letter  was  fent  up 
to  court,  and  captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  This  let- 
ter laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe  chri- 
Ilians,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againft  the  emperor's  life  and  throne  ;  the  want  they 
flood  in  of  (liipsand  fuldicrs, which  were  promifed  them 
from  Portugal  ;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  lallly,  to  crown  all,  the 
expedation  of  the  papal  bkfling.  This  difcovcry  made 
by  the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  let- 
ter written  by  the  faid  captain  Moro  to  the  Portu- 
guefe government  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted 
and  brought  to  Japan  by  a  Japanefe  Ihip." 

Conlidcriugihis,and  the  fufpicions  which  tlic  court 

had  then  already  conceived  againll  the  Portuguefe,  it 

was  nodifiicult  matter  tliorougjily  to  ruin  the  little  crc- 

,    dit  and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  prefcrvc  ; 
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and  the  rather,  fince  the  flrift  imperial  orders  noiwi  th- 
flanding,  they  did  not  leave  ofFprivately  to  bring  over 
more  ecclcfiaflics.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  an 
imperial  proclamation  was  fent  to  the  governors  of  Na- 
gafaki, with  orders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution.  It  was 
then  the  empire  of  Japan  wasfliut  for  ever  both  to  fo- 
reigners and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governorsofNagafaki,  on  receipt 
of  thefe  commands,  took  care  they  Ihould  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  direftors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 
themfelves  in  Japan  two  yearslonger,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  flay  in  the  illand  of  Defima,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue their  trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  lafl 
wholly  difappointcd  ;  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to 
get  rid  ef  thera  ;  and  en  alfurance  given  him  by  the 
Dutch  Eall- India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
thefuture  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portuguefe,  he  declared  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafli- 
lians,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  enemies  cf  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  even  the  goods 
of  their  country,  Spanilh  wines  only  excepted,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  their 
profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
totally  expelled  the  coantry  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1639  or  1640;  and  thus  ended  the  fruiilefspopifli 
milhon  in  this  empire,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never 
been  able  to  reflore  themfelves  ;  and  the  Dutch  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  favour  of 
religion,  were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,  as  it  appears, 
they  are  very  indifferent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  but  lit- 
tle credit  with  the  Japanefe. 

According  to  Dr  Thunbcrg's  refearches,  the  Japa- 
nefe have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  moll  remote  periods  ;  their  chronicles 
contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  ra- 
ther incline  toconfider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  ac- 
tual occurrences,  if  later  ages  had  not  furnilhed  equal- 
ly flriking  proofs  of  it.  When  the  Tartars,  for  the  firft 
time  in  799,  had  over-run  partof  Japan,  and  when,  af- 
ter a  conliderable  time  had  elapfed,  their  fleet  was  dc- 
flroyed  by  a  violent  florm  in  the  courfe  of  a  linglc 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  de- 
feated his  numerous  and  brave  enemies, that  not  a  linglc 
perfon  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch 
an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Ja- 
panefe were  ag:uu,in  1281, invaded  by  the  wariikeTar- 
tcrs,tothe  number  of  2  40, coo  fighting  men, they  gain- 
ed a  viirlory  equally  complete.  The  extirpation  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  chrifti.m  religion, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  fo  complete,  that  fcarce  a  vcfligc  can 
now  be  difcerned  of  its  ever  having  cxilled  there. 

With  refpedl  to  the  government  of  thefe  illands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical  ;  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  kingdoms,  whicii  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowed  by  one.  The  impcrijl  dignity  had  been  en- 
joyed, for  a  conliderable  lime  before  the  year  I  joo, 
by  a  regular  fuccelhon  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairoi,  a  name  fuppolVd  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  fuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  laftcd 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du- 
ring ihtic  dillratflions  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
dicr,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth, 
I  2  but 
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but  of  an  enterpriling  genius,  found  means  to  faifc 
hiinfclf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;   liaving  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  (hare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponents, 
and  reduced  all  their  cities  and  caftles.     The  dairo, 
not  being  in  a  condition   to  obflrucl  or  put  a  ftop 
to  his  progrcls,   WuS  forced  to  fubr.iit  to  his  terms  ; 
and  might  pcihaps    have  btcn  condemned  to  much 
harder,  had  not    Tayckoy  been  apprchenhve  left  his 
foldicrs,  who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural    mo- 
narch, liiould  have  revolted  in  his  favour.   To  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  the  fuprcmc  power  in  all  religious 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  it ;   whillt  himfelf  remained  invcftcd  with 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  king  of  Japan.    This  great  re- 
voluiion  happened  in  1517,  anJ  Tayckoy  reigned  fe- 
veral  years  with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during 
which  he  made  many  wholefomelaws  and  regulations, 
which  ftill  fublift,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 
At  his  death,   he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckof- 
fama,  then  a  minor  ;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under 
whofc  guardianfliip   he  was  left  deprived  him  of  his 
life  before  he  came  of  age.     By   this  murder,  the 
crown  palfed  to  the  family  of  Jcjall;ima,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.   Tayckoy  and  his  fuccelFors  have  con- 
tented them  elves  with  the  title  of  a/iflo,  which,  under 
the  dairos,  was  that  of  prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is 
now  fupprelTed  ;  fo  that  the  cubo,  in  all  fccular  con- 
cerns, is  quite  as  abfolutc   and  defpotic,  and  has  as 
extenfive  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  liis 
fuhjefts,  from  the  petty  kings  down  to  the  loweft  per- 
fons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.     The  dairo  relides  con- 
ftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  in  habitants  of  Japan  are  well- grown,  agile,  and 
adive,  and  at  the  fame  time  llout  limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  ftrength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow  ; 
which  fomeiimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort,who  during  their  workinfum- 
jiicr  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked,  are 
fun-burnt  and  browner ;  women  of  diftincf  ion,  who  ne- 
ver go  uncovert  d  in  to  the  open  air,  are  perfeftly  white. 
The  national  character  confifts  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  franknefs,  obtdicnce,  and  politencfs,  good- 
nature and  civility,  curiofity,  induftry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  and  fobiiciy,  hardinefs,  cleanlinefs,  juftice, 
and  uprightntfs,  honcfty  and  fidelity  ;  in  being  alfo 
miflrullful,  fnperftiti(  us,  haughty,  rtfentful,  brave, 
and  invincible. 

In  all  its  tranfaflidns,  the  nation  faows  great  intel- 
ligence, and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
lavage  and  uncivilized,  bvit  rather  is  to  be  placed  a- 
mongthe  polilhed.  Their  prefcnt  mode  of  government, 
admirable  fkill  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of  life, 
way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufactures,  &c. 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  tirmnefs, 
and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
of  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and  A- 
fricans,ofadorningthemfelves  with  ihells,  glafs-beads 
and  polilhed  metal  plates:  neither  are  they  fond  of 
the  ufclefs  European  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  hce, 
jewels,  &c.  but  are  careful  to  provide  ihenifelves  from 
iheproduftions  of  their  own  country  with  n«at  deaths, 
well  tafttd  food,  and  good  weapons. 


Their  cnriofity  is  exceflive  ;  nothing  imported  by 
the  Europeans  efcapcs  it.  They  aik  for  information  ^ 
concerning  every  article,  and  iheirqueftions  continue 
till  they  become  wearifomc.  It  is  the  phyfician,  a- 
mong  the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  learned, 
and  particularly  during  the  journey  to  court  and  the 
relidcncc  at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  the  oracle,  which  they  trult  can  givcrc- 
fponles  in  all  things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, phylics,  chemiftry,  pharmacy,  zoolgoy,  bo- 
tany, medicine,  &c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor's  palace  as  in  the 
mcaneft  cottage.  It  makes  thofe  of  fmall  poflellions 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overflowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuouf- 
ncfs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries 
is  called  fcarciiy  and  famine,  is  unknown  here  ;  and 
that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a  perfon  in  ne- 
cellity,  or  a  beggar,  (liould  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  fingle  perfons,  arc 
under  very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  fa- 
mily name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  or- 
dinary converfation,  and  only  when  they  lign  fomc 
writing  ;  to  which  they  alfo  for  the  moft  part  afRx 
their  feal.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
furname  is  always  placed  firft  ;  juft  as  in  botanical 
books  the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the 
fpecific  name.  The  prasnomen  is  always  ufed  in  ad- 
drelfing  a  perfon  ;  and  it  is  changed  fcveral  times  in 
the  courfe  of  life.  A  child  receives  at  birth  from  its 
parents  a  name,  which  is  retained  till  it  has  itfclf  a 
fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A  perfon  again  changes  his 
name  when  he  is  invelled  with  any  office  ;  as  alfo  when 
he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  truft :  fome,  as  emperors 
and  princes,  acquire  a  new  name  after  death.  The 
names  of  women  are  lefs  variable  ;  they  arc  in  general 
borrowed  from  the  moft  beautiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  (lie  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  funeral  rites  of  her  family  ;  nor  is 
file  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fonie 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  fcldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  by 
the  huib.md  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride- 
groom moft  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  t!ie  firft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony:  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  file  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which 
reaches  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hufband  can  put 
his  w'ives  to  a  more  or  lefs  fcvere  death,  if  they  give 
him  the  leaft  caufe  ofjealoufy,  by  being  fecn  barely 
to  converfe  with  another  man,  or  fuffering  one  to  come 
into  their  apartment. 

The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  defcrves,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national  ;  fnice  they 
are  not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but 
are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  mo- 
narch to  his  meaueft  fiibjcft,as  well  asin  both  fexes : 
and  what  exceeds  all  credibility,  they  have  not  been 
altered  for  at  leaft  2444  years.  They  univerfally  con- 
fift  of  night-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fc» 
veral  arc  worn  at  once  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
more  diftinguiilied  and  the  rich   have  them  of  the 
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Japan,  ficnft  filk  ;  the  poorer  fort  of  cotton.  Thofc  of  the 
***^'~~'  women  reach  down  to  tlie  ground,  and  fometimes 
have  a  train ;  in  the  men,  they  reach  down  to  the 
heels  :  travellers,  foldicrs,  and  labourers,  either  tuck 
them  up,  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The 
habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour  ;  the  wo- 
men have  theirs  variegated  and  frequently  with  flowers 
of  gold  interwoven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  with- 
out lining,  or  have  but  a  ihin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are 
fluffed  to  a  great  thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  The 
men  feldom  wear  a  great  number;  but  the  women 
thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  fothin,  that  they  fcarce  to- 
gether amount  to  five  pounds.  The  undermo/l  ferves 
for  a  fliirt,  and  is  therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and 
for  the  mofl  part  thin  and  tranfparcnt.  All  thefe 
gownsare  fattened  round  the  waid  with  a  belt,  which 
in  the  men  arc  about  a  hand's  breadth,  in  the  women 
about  a  foot ;  of  fuch  a  length  that  they  go  twice 
round  the  waifl;,and  afterwards  are  tied  ina  knotwith 
many  ends  and  bows.  The  knot,  particularly  among 
the  fair  fex,  is  very  confpicuous,  and  immediately  in- 
forms the  fpeftator  whether  they  arc  married  or  not. 
The  unmarried  have  it  behind,  on  their  back  ;  the 
married  before.  In  this  belt  the  men  fix  iheir  fabres, 
fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck 
the  gowns  are  always  cut  round,  without  a  collar;  they 
therefore  leave  the  neck  bare  ;  nor  is  it  covered  with 
cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing  elfe.  The  (leeves  are 
always  ill-made,  and  out  of  all  proportion  wide  :  at 
the  opening  before,  they  are  half  fewed  up,  fo  that 
they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be  put  in 
cold  weather  ;  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pocket.  Girls  in 
particular  have  their  lleeves  fo  long  that  they  reach 
down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  fimplicity  of  their 
habit,  that  they  are  foon  drelfed  ;  and  to  undrefs, 
they  need  only  open  their  girdle  and  draw  in  their 
arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs 
and  legs  warm,  there  is  no  occaiion  for  flockings; 
nor  do  they  ufc  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorcrperfons  ona  journey,  and  among  foldiers,  who 
have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  oncfees  bulkins  of  cotton. 
Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpcaking,  dippers,  are,  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japancfe,  the  limplell,  the  mean- 
cil,  and  the  moll  miferablc,  thougli  in  general  ufe 
among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made 
of  interwoven  rice-ilraw;  and  fometimes,  forperfons 
of  dilUndion,  of  reeds  fplit  very  thin.  They  conlift 
only  of  a  fole,  without  upper-leathers  or  quarters. 
Before,  there  palfcsovcr,  tranfvcrfely,  a  bow  of  linen, 
of  a  finger's  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  Ihoe  to 
this  bowgocs  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  witli- 
in  the  great  toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  thoe  fixed  to  the 
foot.  The  llioe  being  without  quariers,  Hides,  during 
walking,  like  a  dipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands 
of  twilled  ftraw,  by  which  they  fallen  the  (lioe  lo  tlic 
foot  and  leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  oft.  The  Japancfe 
never  cuter  their  houfcs  with  fliocs,  but  put  ihcm  oft 
in  the  entrance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the 
Dutch  rcfide  in  Japan,  as  they  have  fometimes  occa- 
fion  to  pay  the  natives  vifits  in  their  houfcs,  and  as 
they  have  their  own  apartment  attiic  fadory  covered 
with  the  fame  fort  of  carpets,  tliey  do  not  wear  Kuro- 
pcan  Ihocs,  but  have  in  their  Head  red,  green,  or  bhck 
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dippers,  wliich  can  ealily  be  put  off  at  entering  in. 
They,  however,  wear  ftockings,  with  Ihoes  of  cotton 
faftenedby  buckles.     Thefe  Ihoes  arc  made  in  Japan) 
and  may  be  walhed  whenever  they  become  diriy. 

The  way  of  dreifing  the  hair  ia  not  lefs  peculiar  to 
this  people,  nor  lefs  univerfally  prevalent  among  dieni, 
than  the  ufc  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  Ihave  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  hair  re- 
maining on  the  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  be- 
fmeared  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  lied  with 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  feveral 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  are 
cut  crofsways,  about  a  finger's  length  being  left. 
This  part,  after  being  palled,  together  with  oil,  is 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  in  v.'hiTh  lituation  it  is  fixed  by 
pairing  the  fame  thread  round  ii  once.  Women,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparatcd  from  their  huf- 
bands,   Ihave  no  part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  arc  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort 
of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a  ribband.  Sonic  travelliuc- 
women,  who  are  mei  with  on  the  roads,  have  abunnec 
like  a  (having  bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  c.loth,inwIiich  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other 
occafions,  their  naked  heads  arc  prcferved,  both  from, 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover, 
have  a  fort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  arc  worn  by  the  upper  fervants  of  princes,  and 
the  fuit  of  other  travellers.  Dr.  Thunbcrg  and  his 
fellow-travellers,  during  their  jouriuy  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  lor  their  attendants  wlien  they 
palled  through  theplace  where  they  are  mai!r. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  Ihort 
gowns,  on  the  deeves,  or  between  tlie  Ihoulders  ;  fi> 
that  nobody  can  Ileal  them  ;  which  otherwife  might 
ealily  happen  in  a  country  where  the  clothes  are  fi> 
much  alike  in  fluff,   diape,  and  fize. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confill  of  a  !sow  and 
arrow,  fabre,  halbcrt,  and  mufhcet.  The  bows  arc 
very  large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  When 
the  bows  are  to  be  bent  and  difch.irgcd,  the  troop  al- 
ways refis  on  the  knee  which  hinders  them  m.ikinga 
ipeedy  difcharge.  In  the  fpring,  the  troops  airemblc 
to  praflifc  fliooting  at  a  mark.  Mulkcis  arc  not  ge- 
neral ;  l)r  Thunberg  only  faw  them  in  the  h.-'uls  of 
perfons  of  didintlion,  in  a  fcparatc  and  elevated  part 
of  the  audience  room.  The  barrel  is  of  a  comrio;i 
length  ;  but  the  flock  is  very  diort,  and  there  \<  i 
match  in  the  lock.  The  f.>bre  is  their  principil  an  1 
bell  weapon.whichisunivcri'ally  worn,  except  by  the 
peafants.  They  arc  commonly  a  ynrd  long,  a  liitic 
crooked,  and  thick  in  the  back.  Trie  blades  are  of  an 
incomparable  goodncfs,  and  the  old  ones  arc  in  very 
high  ellecm.  They  arc  far  fapcrior  to  the  Spnnilii 
blades  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  llii.k 
nail  is  ealily  cut  in  two  without  any  damage  to  the 
edge  ;  and  a  man,  according  to  the  account  of  tht  Ja- 
pancfe, may  be  cleft  :il'under.  A  feparatc  falh  is  never 
ufed,  but  ihc  fuord  is  Iluck  in  the  belt,  on  the  Irl'f 
fide,  with  the  edge  upwards, which  loa  European  ap- 
pears ridiculous.  All  perfoHS  in  oi!icc  wear  two  fiich_ 
fabres,  one  of  their  own,  and  the  other  the /wrrf  of 
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Japan,     office,  asit  is  called;  the  latter  is  always  the  longer. 

>'— '  Both  arc  worn  in  the  belt  on  the  fame  fide,  and   fo 

difpoled  as  to  crols  each  other.  When  they  are  lil- 
ting, they  have  their  fword  of  office  laid  on  one  fide 
or  before  ihcm. 

The  fciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at 
the  fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hillory  of 
the  country  is,  notwithllanding,  more  authentic, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  country  ;  and  it  is 
Ihidied,  wi  hout  dillinclion,  by  all.  Agriculture, 
which  is  conlidered  as  the  art  mofl  necelfary,  and 
moft  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profpcrity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  no  where  in  the  world  brought  to  fuch 
perfection  as  here  ;  where  neither  civil  nor  foreign 
war, nor  emigration,  diminidics  population;  and  where 
a  thought  is  never  entertained,  either  of  getting  pof- 
fcflion  of  other  countries,  or  to  import  the  ufclcfs  and 
often  hurtful  productions  of  foreign  lands  ;  but  where 
the  utmofl  care  is  taken  that  no  turt  lies  uncultivated, 
and  no  produce  of  the  earth  unemployed.  Aflronomy 
is  purfucd  and  rclpeded  ;  but  the  natives  are  unable, 
without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  andforaetimesof  Dutch  al- 
manacks, to  form  a  true  kalender,  or  calculate  an  e- 
clipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within  minutes  and  feconds. 
Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive, 
at  any  degree  of  perfedion.  Anatomy  is  totally  un- 
known ;  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfeft,  intri- 
cate, and  often  fabulous.  Botany, and  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  fkill.  They 
ufe  only  limples  ;  and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  decotlions.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
compound  medicines.  Their  phyficians  always  indeed 
feel  the  pulfe;  but  they  are  very  tedious,  not  quitting 
it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  beliiles,  they  examine  hrll 
oijc,  and  then  the  other  arm,  as  if  the  blood  was  no: 
driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both  pulfes.  Befides  thofc 
difeafcs  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, or  peculiar  to  thcnifelves,  the  venereal  difeafeis 
very  frequent,  which  they  only  underllood  how  to  al- 
leviate by  decO(51ions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood. 
Salivation, which  their  phyficianshave heard  mention- 
ed by  the  Dutch  furgcons,  appears  to  them  extremely 
formidable,  both  to  conduft  and  to  undergo  ;  but  they 
have  lately  learned  the  art  of  employing  the  fubliniaie 
with  much  fucccefs. — Jurifprudence  is  not  an  exten- 
live  ftudy  in  Japan.  No  country  has  thinner  law- 
books, or  fewer  judges.  Explanations  of  the  law, 
and  advocates,  arc  things  altogether  unknown  ;  but 
no  where,  perhaps,  arc  the  laws  more  certainly  put 
in  force,  without  refpctl  to  perfons,  without  partiality 
or  violence.  They  are  very  ftridt,  and  law-fuits  very 
Ihort.  The  Japancfe  know  little  more  of  phyfics  or 
chcmidry  than  what  they  have  learned  of  late  yearsof 
the  Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Mhi-o, 
or  660  years  before  Chrill.  The  year  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  fo  that  fome 
years  conliH  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  months; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February 
or  March.  They  have  no  weeks  confifting  of  feven 
days,  or  of  fix  working  days  and  a  holiday;  but  the  tirft 
and  tifteenth  day  of  the  month  ferve  for  a  holiday. 
On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-year's  day 
they  go  round  to  wifli  one  another  a  new  year,  with 
their  whole  famil!cs,clad  in  white  and  blue  chequered. 


tJicir  holiday  drefs  ;  mi  they  reflalmoflthe  whole  of 
the  iirll  mouth.  The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  " 
hours;  and  in  this  divilion  they  are  directed  the  whole 
year  by  the  rifiug  and  fettingof  the  fun.  They  reckon 
lix  o'clock  at  the  riling,  and  fix  likcwifc  at  the  t'st- 
tiug  of  the  fun.  Midday  and  mid-night  are  always 
at  nine.  Time  is  not  meafurcd  by  clocks  or  hour- 
glalles,  but  with  burning  matchc'S,  which  are  twilled 
together  like  ropes,  andilivided  by  knots.  When  the 
match  is  burnt  to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain 
portion  of  time  elapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the 
day,  by  ftriking  the  bells  of  the  temples  ;  and  in  the 
night,  by  the  watchmen  llriking  two  boards  againfl 
one  another.  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a  year  old 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap- 
pen at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  images  reprefcnting  the 
crofs  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  child.  The 
images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  arc  faid  to  be  fcarce 
a  foot  ill  height.  This  ceremony  is  intended  to  im- 
prefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chrilliaa 
do(5lrine,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  attempted  to  in- 
troduce it  there  ;  and  alfo  to  difcovcr  whether  there 
is  any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is 
performed  in  the  places  where  the  Chrillians  chiefly 
refided.  In  Nagafaki  it  lafts  four  days  ;  then  the 
images  are  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  alide  againft  the  next  year.  Every 
perfon,  except  the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  atten- 
dants, even  the  fmallefl  child,  mufl  be  prefcnt  ;  but 
it  is  not  trus,as  fome  have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch 
are  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on  the  image.  Ovcrfcers 
are  appointed  in  every  place,  who  afTemble  the  pec- 
pie  in  companies  in  certain  houfcs,  call  over  the  name 
of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  tliat  every  thing 
goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able  to  walk, 
have  their  feet  placed  upon  it  ;  older  perfons  pafs 
over  it  from  one  iide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addiftcd  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  ;  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence  ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  undcrflood  or  reliill- 
ed  by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
mufic,  both  vocal  andiuftrumental  ;  the  bed  of  which, 
of  either  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice 
European  ear. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs,  on  wooden  blocks;  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutiing  them,  as 
well  as  in  thegoodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They 
likewife  lay  claim  to  the  invcntinn  of  gun-powder  ; 
and  are  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all 
forts  of  fire-arms,  elpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as 
the  curioufnefs  of  their  fire  works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  colamns  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at 
the  left  hand.  Their  chara«5lers  were  alfo  originally 
the  fame,   but  now  differ  confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialefts  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  de- 
rived from  the  various  nations  that  firlt  peopled  thofe 
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Japan,  iflands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  poIite>  elegant, 
-  and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fyno- 
nyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  they  are 
upon,  whether  iublime,  familiar,  or  low;  and  to  the 
quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perfon 
fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefeare  commonly  very  ingenious  in  niofl 
handicraft  trades  ;  and  excel  even  the  Chiuefe  in  fc- 
vcral  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
,  nefs,  and  variety  of  their   filks,  cottons,  and  other 

fluffs,  and  in  their  japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eafleru  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  fcyniitars,  fwords,  mufkcts,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architefture  is  much  in  the  fame  talle 
and  flyleas  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecitlly  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  but  in 
private  ones  they  cfFeft  more  plainnefs  and  ncatnefs 
than  fliow.  Thefe  laft  arc  of  wood  and  cement,  con- 
filling  of  two  ftories  :  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower  ; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The  roofs 
are  covered  witli  rufli-mats  threeor  fourinches  thick. 
In  every  houfe  there  is  a  fmallcourt,  ornamented  with 
trees,  fltrubs,  and  flower-pots;  aslikewifc  with  aplace 
for  bathing.  Chimnies  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  fire  is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  Octo- 
ber till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms 
with  charcoal  containedin  a  copper  flove,  which  they 
fit  round.  Their  cities  are  generally  fpacious,  having 
each  a  prince  or  governor  refiding  in  them.  The  ca- 
pital of  Jeddo  is  21  French  leagues  in  circumference. 
Its  flrcets  are  ftraight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at 
little  diflances,  with  an  extremely  high  ladder,  which 
they  afcend  to  difcovcr  fires.  Villages  differ  from 
cities  in  having  but  one  flreet  J  which  often  extends 
feveral  leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituatcd  fo  near 
each  other,  that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  river  or 
a  bridge.  The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe 
confiltsin  draw-mats,  which  ferve  them  for  leats  and 
beds;  a  fmall  table  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat 
is  the  only  moveable.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon 
their  hams.  Before  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  pro- 
found bow  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  guefls. 
The  women  eat  by  themfflvcs.  During  the  courfes, 
tBcy  drink  a  glafs  of  fakki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer 
made  of  rice  kept  conftanily  warm  ;  and  they  drink  at 
each  new  morfel.  Tea  and  fakki  are  the  jnofl  favou- 
rite drink  of  this  people  ;  wine  and  fpirits  are  never 
ufcd,  or  even  accepted  when  offered  by  the  Dutch. 
Sakki,  or  rice  beer,  is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agree- 
able talle  :  taken  in  quantity,  it  intoxicates  for  a  few 
moments  and  caufes  headach.  Both  men  and  women 
are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in  univerfal  vogue  and 
fmoaked  continually.  The  gardens  about  their  houfcs 
arc  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure, 
baths,  terraces,  and  other  embcUifliments.  The  furni- 
ture and. decorations  of  the  houfes  of  perfon  s  of  diflinc- 
tion  confill  in  japan-work  of  various  colours,  curious 
paintings,  beds,  couches,  Ikrccns,  cabinets,  tables,  a 
variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equipage,  and  other 
vcifcls  and  figures,  together  with  fwords,  guns,  Icy- 
mitars,  and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  arc  more  or 
lefs  numerous  and  fjilendid  accordii'.g  to  their  rank  ; 
but  there  are  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than  50 
or  60  men  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot,but  raoll 


on  horfeback.    As  for  their  petty  kings  and  princes, 
they  are  feldom  fcen  without  500 or  200  at  ltaft,when  ' 
they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  one  half  of 
the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com- 
monly about  10,  2G,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  his  grcaiell  favourites,  who  put 
thcmftlves  to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where 
the  body  is  buried  or  burned:  as  foon  as  the  funeral 
pile,  conlidingof  odoriferous  woods,  gums, fpices, oils, 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fct  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  tlie  deceafed  throw  their  prcftnts  into  it, 
fuch  as  cloaths,  arms,  viftuals,  money,  fweet  iicrbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will 
be  of  ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thnfe  of  the 
middle  or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  thcirdead,  with- 
out any  other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous 
wood*,  gums,  &c.  The  fepukhres  into  whick  the 
bones  and  allies  of  perfons  of  rank  arc  depofited,  are 
generally  very  magnificent,  and  fituatcd  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  enly  nations  al- 
lowed to  traffic   in  Japan.     The   Dutch  at  prcfcnt 
fend  but  twofhips  annually,  which  arc  fitted  out  at 
Batavia,  and  fail  in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year.    The  chief  merchandife  is  Japanefe  copper 
and  raw  camphor.  The  wares  which  the  Dutch  com- 
pany import  are,  coarfe  fugar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity 
of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  cafl  iron,  various  kinds  of  fine 
chintzes,  Dutch  cloth  of  different  colours  and  fincnefs, 
ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tortoife-(licll,and  coflta  /Jrahi^ 
ciis.    The  little  merchandife  bought  by  the  oiRcers  oa 
their  own  account,confillsof  falfron,  iheriaca,  fealing- 
wax,  glafs-beads,  watches,  &c.  &c.    About  the  time 
when  theDutch  Ihips  are  expected, feveral  ouipoils  arc 
flationedon  the  highefl  hillsby  thegovernment ;  they 
are  provided  with  telefcopcs,  and  long  before  their 
arrival  give  the  governor  of  Nagafaki  notice.  As  foon 
as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under 
ofKcersof  the  Japanefe  immediately  betake  themfelves 
onboard,  together  with  interpreters  ;  towhom  is  deli- 
vered a  cheU,in  which  all  the  failors  books, the  niufler- 
roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix 
barrels  of  balls,  fix  nuifkcts,fix  bayonets, fix  Fifiols,3nd 
fix  fwords,  are  (Jepofitcd  ;   this  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the 
whole  remaining  ammunition  after  the  imperial  gar- 
rifon  has  been  fainted.  Thefe  things  are  conveyed  on 
fliorc,  and  prel'erved  in  a  feparate  warelioufc,  nor  arc 
they  returned  before  the  day  the  fliip  quits  the  harbour. 
Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  parts 
as  on  the  coall,  nor  are  there  any  cuftonis  required 
cither  for  exported  or  imported  goods;  an  advantage 
enjoyed  by  few  nations.  But,  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  any  forbidden  wares,   the  utniod  vigilance  is 
obfcrved  ;  then  the  men  and  thingsare  examined  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus.     When  any   European  goes  on 
Ihore,  he  is  examined  before  he  leaves  the  fliip,  and 
afterwards  on  his  landing.  This  double  fcarch  is  ex- 
ceedingly dri(fl  ;   fo   that   not  only  tlie  pockets  aud 
cloaths  .ire  droaked  with  the  hands,  but  the  pudenda 
of  the  meaner  fort  arc  prilled,  and  the  liair  of  the 
Haves.     All  the  Japanefe   who  came  on   board  arc 
fearched  in  like  manner,  except  only  their   fupei-ior 
officers  :  fo  alfo  are  the  wares  cither  exported  or  im- 
ported, lirfl  on  board,  and  then  at  the  fadory,  except 
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Japin,  tie  great  cherts,  which  arc  opened  at  the  fadory,  and 
Jfilianning.  fo  ca:cf'ully  cxaniintd  iliat  they  ftrike  the  very  lidcs 
"  ^  left  tlicy  mould  be  hollow.  The  bed  clothes  arc  ot'- 
icii  oj-ened,  and  tnc  leatheri  examined  :  rods  of  iron 
arc  run  inio  the  pots  oi'  butter  and  coiifcijlions  :  a 
fquarc  hole  is  made  in  the  checio,  and  a  loiig-poiiitcd 
iron  is  thnili  into  it  m  all  directions.  Their  I'ulj'icion 
is  carried  lo  lar,  that  they  take  out  and  break  one  or 
two  of  the  eggs  brought  from  Baiavia. 

The  inicrprctersareall  natives  ;  they  fpcak  Dutch 
in  dirt'crcnt  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per- 
mits no  foreigner  to  learn  their  language,  left  they 
Ikould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  ;  but  forty  or  tifty  inter- 
preters arc  provided  to  fcrve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade, 
oron  any  other  occafion. 

■jhe  iiiterprctcrsare  very  inquifnive  after  European 
Looks,  and  generally  provide  themlclves  with  fome 
from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  perufe  them  with 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  bciides 
endeavour  10  get  inftruclion  from  the  Europeans  ;  for 
which  purpole  they  afknumberlefsqueftions,  particu- 
larly refpei-'iing  medicine,  phy  fics,  and  natural  hillory. 
Moll  of  them  apply  10  medicine,  and  are  tlie  only 
phylicians  of  their  nation  who  praftife  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and  uith  European  medicines,  which 
they  procure  frimi  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hence  they 
are  able  to  acquire  money,  and  to  make  thcmfelvcs 
refpcdcd. 

J AP^N Earth.  See  Mimosa  iniTY-KKK  Japoaica. 

JAP.-\NN1NG,  the  art  of  varnilhing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by 
the  natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eafb  Indies. 

The  fubilanccs  which  admit  of  being  japanned  arc 
alrooll  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too 
liexible  ;  as  wood, metals,  leather,  and  paper  prepared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara- 
tion, but  to  have  their  fur  face  perfcclly  even  and  clean: 
bu[  leather  fliould  be  fecurcly  llraincd  either  on  frames 
or  on  boards;  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwifecrack  and  force  oft  the  coats  of  varnini  :  and 
paper  Ihouldbe  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  flrong  coat  of  fonic  kind  of  lize;  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  fubject  of  japanning  till  it  is  convert- 
ed into  papitr  Jiiachi,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into 
fuch  form,  that  its  original  Itate,  particularly  with 
rcfpeel  to  flexibility,  is  lull. 

One  principal  variaiion  from  the  method  formerly 
ufed  injapanning  is,  the  ulingoromittingany  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older 
practice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed;  and  is  at 
prcfent  retained  in  tiie  French  manner  of  japanning 
coaches  and  fnuti-boxes  of  the  papUr  mache  j  but  in 
the  Birmingham  manufa(5lurc ,  it  lias  been  always 
rejected.  The  advantage  of  uling  fuch  priming  or 
undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity 
of  varnilh  uled  ;  becaufe  the  ma'ter  of  which  the 
priming  is  compofcd  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
body  to  be  varnilhed  ;  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means 
of  rubbing  and  watcr-polifiiing,  to  gain  an  even  fur- 
face  for  the  varnilh  :  and  this  was  therefore  fuch  a 
convenience  in  the  cafe  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hard- 
nefsand  tirHinefsto  the  ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of 
leather,  that  it  became  aa  eftablillied  method  ;  and  is 
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therefore  retained  even  in  the  inrtance  of  the  papier  Japanniag. 

mache   by  the  French,  who  applied  the  received  me-  ' >< ' 

thod  of  japanning  to  that  kind  of  work  on  its  intro- 
duetion.  There  is  ncverthclefs  this  incovenience  al- 
ways attending  the  ufe  of  an  undercoat  of  fizc,  that 
the  japan  coats  of  varnilh  and  colour  will  be  conllaiitly 
liable  to  be  cracked  and  jiecled  off  by  any  violence, 
and  will  not  endure  near  fo  long  as  the  bodies  japan- 
ned in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch  prim- 
ing :  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  comparing  the  wear 
of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnufF-boxes;  which  lat- 
ter, when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack,  or 
futfer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 
a  continued  rubbing  as  wafles  away  the  fubftancc  of 
the  varnilh;  which  the  japan  coats  of  the  Parilian  crack 
and  fly  otFin  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  par- 
ticularly near  the  edges,  cxpofc  them  to  be  injured. 
But  the  Birmingham  manufafturcrs,  who  originally 
pradlifed  the  japanning  only  en  metals,  to  which  the 
reafon  above  given  for  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  ex- 
tend, and  who  took  up  this  art  of  themfelves  as  an  in- 
vention, of  courfe  omitted  at  firflthe  ufe  of  any  fuch 
undercoat  ;  and  not  finding  it  more  necellary  in  the 
inflance  of  papUr  riiaiiche,  than  on  metals,  continue 
Hill  to  rejeftit.  On  which  account,  the  boxes  of  their 
manufadurc  are,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  greatly 
better  than  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inflead  of 
varnilli,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  praflifed  ;  but  the  much  greater 
llrength  of  the  work, where  they  are  laid  onin  varnilh 
or  oil,  has  occalioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  greatell  reafon  in  all  regular  manufaclures  :  how- 
ever, they  who  may  practice  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 
other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  cxpofed  to  much  wear  and 
violence,  for  their  amufemciu  only, and  confequently 
may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  incumber  them- 
felves with  the  preparations  ncceflary  for  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under- 
coat laid  on  the  wood  or  other  fubllance  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ;  and  then  iiuifli  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varnilh,  according  to  the  methods 
below  taught  :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  flrongelt  ifiuglafs  lize  and  honey,  inllcad  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  tiat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  infcriur  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  lalt  as  long  as  the  old 
j ipan . 

OJ  Japa:\  CrounJs. — The  proper  grounds  are  either 
fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varnilh  and  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  limple  colour;  or  by 
the  varnilli  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on 
\\hich  fome  painting  cr  other  decoration  is  afterwards 
to  be  laid,  it  is  necelTary,  however,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  fjjcak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  fliow  the 
manner  of  laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where 
any  fuch  is  ufed. 

This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  called 
clear  coatuig,  or  vulgarly  clear-coaling,  praetifcd  erro- 
neoufly  by  the  hoafc-painters  ;  and  conlills  only  in 
laying  on  and  drying  in  the  molt  even  manner  a  com- 
polition  of  lize  and  whiting,  or  fometimcs  lime  inllead 
of  the  latter.  The  common  lize  has  been  generally 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  :  but  where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer 
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Ji4>an,     kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  tlie  glover's  or  tlie  parch- 

P      s,— -  ment  llze  ;  and  if  a  third  of  ilinglafs  be  added,  it  will 

be  ftill  better,  and,  it  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much  lefs 

t  liable  to  peel  and  crack.     The  work   fliould  be  pre- 

pared for  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothcd  wiih 
the  filh-lkin  or  glafs-fiiaver  ;  and,  being  made  tho- 
roughly clean,  Ihoiild  be  bruflied  over  once  oj  twice 
with  hot  flzc,  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  water,  if  it 
Handmaid  be  of  the  common  ftrength.  The  priming  Ihould 
it  the  Aril,  then  be  laid  on  with  the  brufti  as  even  as  pofllble  ;  and 
ihould  be  formed  of  a  lize  whofe  conlillence  is  be- 
twixt the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  wirh  as  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  fiifticient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  'rfiirface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  'he  priming 
is  ufed,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufiicient  ;  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  line  wet  rag,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water  polifli  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coats  mull  be  given  it  ;  and  whether  a  greater 
or  Itfs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  Ihould  be  fmoothed, 
after  the  lad  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Dutchrufties.  Whenthelallcoatis  dry,  thewater 
polifli  Ihould  be  given,  by  palling  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moillcned,  till  the  wliolc  ap- 
pear perfectly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
pamtiiig  or  coloured  varnilh  ;  the  reft  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming  is 
ufed. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  belt  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfc  varnilh  conipofed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

"  Take  ofredificd  ipirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
coarfe  feed-lac  aiulrelin  each  tv.'o  ounces.  Diilblvc  the 
feed-lac  and  refm  in  the  fpirit ;  and  then  fb-ain  off  the 
varnilh." 

This  varnilli,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  mufl  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
varnilhed  Ihould  be  made  warm  likcwife  ;  and  for  the 
fame  rcalbn  all  dampuefs  Ihould  be  avoided  ;  for  cither 
cold  or  moillure  chills  this  kind  of  varnilh,  and  pre- 
vents its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubHance  on  which 
it  is  laid. 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  one  priming 
with  the  compolition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
fcribed,  the  proper  j.ipan  ground  mull  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  beft  formed  of  ihell-Iac  varnidi, 
and  the  colour  defircd,  if  white  be  not  in  qucflion, 
which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or  great  briglit- 
nefs  be  not  required,  when  alio  other  means  mull  be 
purfucd. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  fliell-lac  varnilh  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  tcint  of  the 
ground  delired  ;  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
ibrni  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undcrcoatcd  witii 
wliiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  %\  hen  thiv  under  coat  is  omitted,  ex- 
cept in  the  inftances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

IVh'ttc  J ^PA.\  Crouiids. — The  forming  a  grouiul  per- 
fcdlv  white,  and  of  the  firft  degree  of  liarJncfs  rc- 
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mains  hitherto  a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in 
the  art  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubllanccs  which  ' 
form  a  very  hard  varnilh  but  what  have  too  mucli  co- 
lour not  to  deprave  tiie  whittnefs  ;  when  laid  on  of  a 
due  thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  neareft  approach,  however,  to  a  perfcd  wliite 
varnilh  already  known,  is  made  by  the  lollowing  com- 
pofition. 

"  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  walked  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  lixth  of  its  weight  of  ftarcli,  and 
then  dried  ;  and  temper  it  properly  for  I'preading  with 
the  mallich  varnilh  prepared  as  under  the  article  VaR- 

NISH. 

"  Lay  thefeon  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
cither  with  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  ;  and  the  varnilh  it  over 
with  five  or  lix  coats  of  the  following  varnifli : 

"  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  bell  feed-lac  ;  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleareft  and  whitell  grains,  rc- 
ferving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarfe  varnillies  ufed,  fuch  as  that  for  priming  or  pre- 
paring  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-animi  three  ounces  ;  and  dif- 
folve  them,  being  previoully  reduced  to  a  grofs  pow- 
der, in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  llrain  off 
the  clear  varnifli." 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this  com- 
polition: but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnilh  is 
wanted  to  be  hard  ;  though,  when  a  foftcr  will  anfwcr 
the  end  the  proportion  may  be  diminiflied,  and  a  lit- 
tle crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum-animi  to  take 
otfthe  brittlenefs. 

A  very  good  varnifli,  free  entirely  from  all  brittlenefs, 
may  be  formed  by  dillblvmg  as  much  gum-animi  as  the 
oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil  ;  wliich  muft  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  tlie  gum  is  put  into  it.  The 
ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnilh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 
the  ground  ;  but  it  mull  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  rhough  free  from 
brittlenefs,  is  neverthelels  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  in- 
dented or  bruifcd  by  any  flight  llrokes  ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polilh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
fmoolh  furface  without,  if  it  be  judicioully  managed 
in  the  hying  it  on.  It  is  likewifc  fomewhat  tedious 
in  drying,  and  will  require  fomc  time  where  feveral 
coats  are  laid  on  ;  as  the  laft  ought  not  to  contain  much 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  Japan  CrciinJs. — Bluejapan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Prullian  blue,  or  of  vcrdiicr  glazed 
over  by  Pruflian  blue  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  bell  mixed  with  fluil-lac  varnifh,  and  brought  tea 
polifliihg  ftate  by  live  or  fix  coats  of  varnilh  of  fced- 
Inc;  bu;  the  varnilh,  ncvcrthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in- 
jure the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  call  of  green, 
and  fouling  in  fomc  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow 
it  contains  ;  where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is  requi- 
red, and  a  lefs  degree  of  jinrdncfs  can  be  difpcnfcd 
with,  the  metliod  before  diredcd  in  the  cafe  of  white 
grounds  mull  be  purfucd. 

BcJ  Japax  Grounds. — Yor  a  fcarlet  japan'ground, 
vermilion  maybe  ufed  :  but  the  vermilion  hasaglaring 
ctfeft,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the 
crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  ;  or  even  with  rofc-pink,  which  has  a  very 
K  good 
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Japan,     good  efTtcl  ufcd  for  this  purpofc.     For  a  very  bright 

— ■  irimfon,  iievcrihclcrs,  iiUleaJ  ofglaziiig  with  carmine 

the  Indian  lake  llioidd  be  ufed,  dillblvcd  in  the  fpirit 
pf  which  tlie  varuiih  is  eompoinulcd,  which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good  :  and,  in  this  cafe,  inflead  of 
glazing  with  the  fliell-lac  varniih,  the  uppcror  poliih- 
ing  coats  need  only  be  nfed;  as  they  will  equally  re- 
ceive and  co:ivcy  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which 
may  be  ac^tiially  diliblveil  by  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  this 
^\ill  be  found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  tlie  ufing 
carm.inc.  If  neverthelcfs,  the  highell degree  of  bright- 
licfs  be  required,  the  white  varnilhes  mufl  be  ufcd. 

Ti.'l!ovj   Japan    Grounds For     bright    yellow 

grounds,  the  king's  yellow,  or  the  turpeth  mineral, 
ihouU!  be  employed,  cither  alone  or  mixed  with  tine 
Dutch  pink  ;  and  the  etfcch  may  be  ftill  more  height- 
ened by  diliblving  powdered  turmcrie-root  in  the  fpirit 
of  wiric  of  which  the  upiper  or  polilliing  coat  is  made  ; 
W'hich  fpirit  of  wine  mult  be  llrained  from  olf'the  dregs 
before  the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  tlie  varuiih. 
The  feed-lac  varniih  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours  ;  bc- 
caufe,  being  only  tinged  with  a  reddilh  yellow,  it  is 
little  more  than  anaddition  to  the  force  of  the  colours. 
Yellow  grounds  may  be  likcwile  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  ;  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wauling  in 
b'.ightncfs,  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  J-iPAN  Grounds. Green  grounds  may  be 

produced  by  mixing  the  king's  yellow  and  bright  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Prullian 
blue ;  and  a  chesp,  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris 
with  a  little  of  the  abovementioned  yellows,  or  Dutch 
pink.  But  where  a  very  bright  green  is  wanted  the 
cryilalsof  verdegris,  called  diJIilU-d  verdigris,  ihould 
be  employed  ;  and  to  heighten  the  efFeft  they  fltould 
be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold  which  renders  the  co- 
lour extremely  brilliant  and  pleafmg. 

They  may  any  of  ihcm  lie  ufed  fuccefsfully  with 
good  (ced-lac  varniih  for  the  reafon  before  given;  but 
will  be  ftill  brighter  with  white  varniih. 

Orange  coloured  Japas  Grounds — Orange  coloured 
iapan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
red  lead  with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink  ;  or  the 
orange-lac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  Japa\  Grounds. — Purple  japan  grounds  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Pruiiian  blue  ; 
or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  :<.'.}i\  Prullian  blue.  They 
may  be  treated  as  the  reft  with  refpeft  lothe  varnifli. 
Black  Jap  in  C rounds  to  be  produced  loithout  Heal. — 
Black  gnnnuls  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lamp-black  ;  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
perfeftly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  flicU-lac  varnilli ; 
and  have  their  upper  or  polilhing  coats  of  common 
feed-lac  varnifh,  as  the  tinge  or  foidnefs  of  the  varniih 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  Bhick    J  :PA?J  Grounds    on   I-  on  or  copper 

produced  by  vitans  of  Heat. For  forming  the  common 

black  japan  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  japanned  mull  be  painted  over  with  dry- 
ing oil ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  mufl;  be 
put  into  a  ftovc  of  fucji  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  to  black,  without  burning  it  (\)  as  to  dcllroy  or 
weaken  its  tenacity.     The  ftove  Ihoidd  not  be  too  hot 


when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  iucrcafcd 
too  fafl ;  either  of  w  liieh  errors  would  make  it  blifter  :  ' 
but  tlie  llowcr  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reltrained  witiiin  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  cnat  of  japan. 
This  kind  of  varnifn  requires  no  polilh,  having  re- 
ceived \\hen  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from 
the  heat. 

7he  fine  Tortoip-Jhell  J-tP4N  Ground  produced  by 

means oj'Hcat Thcbeft  kind  of  tortoife-lhcll  ground 

produced  by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great  hard- 
nefs,  and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  water 
without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It 
is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  varnifli  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : 

"  Take  of  good  linfced-oil  one  gallon,  imdof  umbre 
half  a  pound  ;  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  becomes 
very  brown  and  thick  :  Ilraiu  it  then  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  let  it  again  to  boil  ;  in  whicii  flate  it  muit 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  conlijlcnce  ;  when 
it  will  be  lit  for  ufc." 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifli,  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plate  or  other  pieces  which  is  to  be  ja- 
panned ;  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  witii  fltell- 
lac  variiifli,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  more  tranfpareut  parts  of  the  tortoife-lhell.  When 
the"  vermilion  is  dry,  brufli  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varniih,  tempered  to  a  due  conliftence  with  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  and  when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a  iluve,  where  it  may  undergo  a  \cry 
fb'ong  heat,  and  mult  be  continued  a  confiJerable 
time;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
better. 

This  was  given  amongfl  other  receipts  by  Kunckel  j 
but  appears  to  have  been  neglected  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingliam  manufactures, 
where  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnulf-boxes,  drefs- 
ing-boxes,  and  other  fucli  Iclfcr  pieces,  but  ot  thofc 
beautiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  fo  jultly  efteem- 
ed  and  admired  in  Icveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  beenfent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
paintihg  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
varnillicd  fnrface,  which  had  bell  be  done  after  the 
ground  lias  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  Hove  ;  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gen- 
tle licat  after  it  is  finilhed. 

D'uthod  of  painting  Jap  ax  Work. — Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  vtrnifli;  though, 
in  order  4or  the  greater  dilpatch,  and,  in  for.ie  vtiy 
nice  works  in  finall,  for  the  freer  ufc  of  the  pdicil,  the 
colours  are  fometimcs  tempered  in  oil  ;  v,hich  ihould 
previouily  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gnm- 
animi  diifolvcd  in  it;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the 
gums  fandar.ic  or  maftich  :  When  the  oil  is  thus  ufed, 
it  fliould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpi  ntine,  that 
tlie  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin  ;  by 
which  means,  fewer  of  the  poliihing  or  upper  coats  of 
varniih  become  nccelVary. 

In  fomc  initanccs,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings;  and  are 
belf,  when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnifli  over  iliem  ;  and  they  are  alio  fometimcs  fo 
managed  as  to  have  the  elfedl  of  embofled  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way,  for  painting,  are  belt 
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Japan,     prepared  by  means  ol  ifinghfs  lize  corrcclcd  with  ho- 

V iiey  or  fugar-candy.  The  body  ot  which  the  tiiiboired 

work  is  railed,  need  not,  however,  be  linged  with  tlic 
exterior  colour  ;  but  may  be  bell  formed  ol"  very  firing 
gum-water,  tliickencd  to  a  proper  coniiltence  by  bole- 
annenian  and  whiting  in  equalparts  ;  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
illnglat's  iize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  fliell-lac 
varnilh. 

Manner  if  (''arnijl^hig  Jap  AS  Work. — The  laft  and 
finifliing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
polilhing  the  outer  coats  of  varnilh  :  which  are  necef- 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  ihofc  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  beft  done  with  common  feed-lac  varniflr, 
except  in  the  inflances  andon  thofe  occalioiis  where 
we  have  already  fliown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex- 
pedient; and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  lo  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varniflies,  with  refpect  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  \\  1th  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
moll  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injiu'c 
it,  feed-lac  mufl  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums;  but 
where  hardnels,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  molt  elFen- 
tial,  it  mull  be  adhered  to  ;  and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  that  it  is  proper  one  fliould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnilh 
mufl  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varniHi,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
fhould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac.  The  com- 
mon feed-lac  varnifli,  which  is  the  moll  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  the  kind  hitlierto  invented,  may  be  thus 
made  : 

"  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into 
water  to  free  it  from  the  flicks  and  filth  that  are  fre- 
quently intermixed  with  it  ;  and  which  mull  be  done 
by  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off',  the  water, 
and  adding  frelh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration, till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
eftcclually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  rettified 
fpiritof  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  till 
above  two-tiiirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed 
appear  to  be  dilfolved  ;  the  Ihaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient  :  and 
then  pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  flrain  the  remainder  through  a  coai-fc 
cloiii.  The  varnilh  thus  prepared  mull  be  kept  for  ufc 
in  a  bottle  well  llopt." 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  flrong,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a  greater  proportion  of  the  feedlac  :  but  this 
.  will  faturate  tlie  common,  which  is  feldomof  aflrengtli 
fuffieient  for  making  varnilhes  in  perfci-^ion.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  moll  inconvenient  accident  at- 
tending thofe  of  this  kind  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  flrengih  of  tlie 
fpirit  ;  we  fliall  therclore  take  this  oi>pc)rtunity  of 
Ihovvinii  a  method  by  which  weaker  rectified  fpirits 
may  with  great  cafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
ihe  phlegm,  and  rendered  of  the  firA  degree  of 
ilrength. 

"  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rc(51ilied  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of -.vhich  it  will  not  lill 
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above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  ofpearl- 
ailics,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated  ^ 
red-hot,  and  jiowdertd,  as  well  as  itcanle  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
lor  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
great  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  fcparaicd  from  the 
fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undillblved 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
Ipirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  mcansof  a  tritoriumorfeparating  funnel; 
and  let  halfanotmce  of  the  pearl-alhcs,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  linic, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-aflrcs  appear  conlidcrable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  liot,  but  not  burnt, 
mult  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  andfulfercd  to  remaiiv 
fome  hours;  the  bottle  being  frequently  lliaken  :  after 
which,  the  fpirit  being  poured  off'  from  it,  will  be  lit 
for  ul'e." 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  necelTary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-aflies  ;  which 
would  otheruife  greatly  deprave  the  fiiiritwithrelpcdl: 
to  varniflies  and  laquer,  where  vegetable  colours  arc 
concerned  ;  and  mull  confequently  render  another  di- 
Itillation  necelTary. 

The  manner  of  uling  the  feed-lac  or  white  var- 
nilhes is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubllancu 
ufed  in  polifliing;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearnefs  of  other  colours  is  in  quellion,  Ihould  be  it- 
felf  white  :  whereas  the  browner  forts  ot  polilhing  dull, 
as  being  cheapcr,and  doing  theirbullnefs  with  greater 
difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnilhed  lliould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  roonr  where  there  is  a  Hove,  and  made  ptrfcftly 
dry;  and  then  the  varnifli  may  be  rubbed  over  (hem 
by  the  proper  bruflies  made  for  that  purpofe,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle,  and  pafling  the  brulh  to  one  end  : 
and  then  with  another  llroke  from  tlie  middle,  pafTing 
it  to  the  other.  But  i:o  part  ihould  be  crolfcd  or 
twice  paired  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  ccn 
pollibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
mufl  be  laid  over  it;  and  this  mufl  be  continued  at 
It  all  five  or  lix  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not 
fufiicient  thickuefs  of  varnilh  to  bear  the  polilh, 
witliout  laying  bare  thii  painting  or  the  ground  colonr 
underneath. 

When  a  fufiicient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  lit  to  be  poHlhed  :  which  mull  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  \\\\.\\  a  rag  dipped  in 
Tripolior  pumice-Hone,  commonly  called  roltcr.  JIhk, 
finely  powdered  :  but  towards  the  end  of  ilie  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kiud  Ihould  be  ufed  along  with  the 
powder  :  and  whin  thework  appear; fiiflicicntly  bright 
and  gloify,  it  Ihould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  Hill  brighter 
lullre. 

in  the  cafe  of  whitegrounds,  iullcad  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-Hone,  line  putty  or  whiting  luuH  be  ufed  ; 
both  which  (hould  be  waihcdovcr  to  prevent  tlic  dan- 
ger  of  damaging  tlic  work  from  any  fand  cr  other 
gritty  matter  thai  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improrcmcnt  of  all  kinds  of   japait 

work,  tohardcu  the  varnilh  by  means  of  heat ;  which, 
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in  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied  flwrt  of  what 
would  biu-n  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  tirm  and  llrong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  flove  may  be  ufcd, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
coniiderable  time  ;  efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
incrcafcd  :  but  where  wood  is  in  qucft ion,  heat  mull  be 
fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  oiherwKe  warp  or  flu-ink 
die  body,  fo  as  to  injure  the  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  I'onofNoah.  His  defcendants  pof- 
felled  all  Europe  and  the  iiles  in  the  Mediterra.iean,as 
veil  thole  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Alia.  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  above  the  fources  of  the  Tygris 
and  Euphrates.  Noah,  when  he  blelfed  Japheth,  faid 
tshim,  "  God  Ihall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  Ihall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shcm  ;  and  Canaan  ihall  be  his  fervant." 
This  blelfing  of  Noah  was  aecomplilhed,  when  the 
Greeks, and  after  them  theRomans,  carried  their  con- 
quefts  into  Afia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwelling 
and  dominions  of  Shcm  and  Canaan. 

The  fons  ofjapheih  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Melhech,  and  Tiras.  The  fcripturc 
lays,  "  that  they  peopled  the  illes  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  fettled  in  difterent  countries,  each  according  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people."  It  it  fuppofed,  thatGo- 
mer  was  the  father  oftheCimbri,  or  Cimmerians; 
Magog  of  the  Scythians  ;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Mcdes  ;  Javan  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks  ;  Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  ;  Melhech  of  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  Tiras  of  the  1  hracians.  By  the  illes  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  imderfland  the  illes  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 
Sfa.  from  the  continent  of  Palefline  ;  whether  alfo  the 
Hebrews  could  go  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy 
Greece,  Alia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  Japetus.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was 
the  father  of  their  race,  and  acknowledged  nothing 
more  ancient  than  him.  Befidcs  the  feven  fons  of  Ja- 
pheth abovemcntioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  and  St  Aultin,  give  him  an 
eighth  called  Eliza,  who  isnot  meniioned  either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  eaflcrn  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA  (anc.gcog.),a  wellerndiflriti  oflllyri- 
cum  anciently  threefold  ;  tlie  firtt.  Japyi^ia  extending 
from  thcfprings  of  the  Timavus  to  Iflria  ;  the  fccond, 
from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Tedanius;  and  the 
third,  called  hialpinci,  iituated  on  mount  Albiusand  the 
other  Alps,  which  nm  out  above  Iflria.  Japodes,  or 
7''/i>i/t'.' the  people.  Now  conftiluting  the  fouth  part 
at  Carniola,  and  the  wcllof  Auflrian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Calabkia,  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Creeks.     T^fyg'iy  the  people. 

JAPYCilUM  (anc.geog.), a  promontory  of  Calabria  ; 
tailed  alfoSa/t";;/;'.''??//.  t^o\w  CopadiS.  flhiria  diLeuca, 
JA^UELOT  (Ifaac),  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  in  1647,  at  VaiTy  in  Champagne, 
where  his  father  was  minifter.  The  revocation  of  the 
.  cdift  of  N'antz  obli ;!;ing  him  to  quit  France  ;  he  took 
refuge  firll  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
■whcie  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.  Here  he  continued  till  thai  capital  was  taken 
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by  the  king  of  Pniflla,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made 
him  his  Frcncli  minifler  in  ordinary  at  Berlin ;  to 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controverfy  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa- 
vouring manichaifm,  which  continued  until  death  im- 
pofed  lilence  on  both  parties  :  and  it  was  in  this  dif- 
pute  that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  ai  favour  of  the 
Remonfb'ants.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  i. 
DiJ/ertatioiis  fur  I'  cxiflmcs  dc  Dieu.  2.  Dijfirtations 
fur  le  MiJJii.  ■^.l.ettris  a  Mejficures  le  Freiati  di 
I' Egtifc  Callicane.  He  was  employed  in  finifliing  an 
important  work  upon  the  divine  authority  ot  the  holy 
fcriptures,when  he  died  fuddenly  in  i  70S,  aged  61. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a 
big  belly  and  two  handles. — The  word  comes  from 
the  Spauilli_/«rrrt  ox  jarro,  which   lignify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. — Thenar  of  oil  is  from  iS  to  26 
gallons;  x.\\e  jur  of  green  ginger  is  about  100  pounds 
weight. 

J  ARCHI  (Solomon),  otberwife /?tfyi/'/  and  Jfaaki 
Soiomon,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troycs  iu  Cham- 
pagne, who  flourilhed  in  the  1 2th  century.  Hewas 
a  perfeift  malter  of  the  talmud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  poJlils  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguifl-ied  both  the  literal  and 
moral  fen fe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  Ibme  have  been  tranilated 
into  Latin  by  the  ChrilHans.  They  are  all  greatly 
efleemcd  by  the  Jews,  who  have  bellowed  on  the  au- 
thor the  title  of /T/Wf^  of  comrrtentatou. 

JARDYN,  or  Jardin,  (Karcl  du),  painter  ofcon- 
veriations,  landfcapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
1640,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Bcrchem.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  whilll;  he  w^syeta  young  man  ;  and  ar- 
riving atRome, he  gave  himfelf  up  alternately  to  iludy  and 
dillipation.  Yet,  amidft  this  irregulaiity  of  condutt,  his 
proficiency  in  tlie  art  was  furpriling  ;  and  his  paintings 
role  intofuch  high  repute,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  atgreat  prices.  With 
an  intention  to  vilithis  native  city  he  at  lill  left  Rome  ; 
but  palling  through  Lyons,  and  meeting  ibme  agree- 
able companions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  ftay  there 
for  fome  time,  and  he  found  as  much  employment  in. 
that  city  as  he  could  polRbly  andercake  or  execute. 
But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings  were  not 
prupordonable  to  his  profufiOn  ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  from  the  incumbranccsin  which  his  extra- 
vagance had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to  marry  his 
hoflefs,  who  was  old  and  difagrecable,  but  very  rich. 
Mortified  and  afliamed  of  the  adventure,  he  returned 
asexpeditioufly  as  polfible  to  Amlterdani,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  there  for  f  >me  time  followed  his  pi-o- 
lellion  with  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had  met  with  in 
Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  fccond 
time  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpcnt  there  in  his  ufual 
extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice,  in  that  city 
his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  aiTival,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He  lived  there 
highly  carelfed,  and  continually  employed  ;  bat  died  at 
the  age  of  38.  He  was  fumptuouQy  interred,  out  of 
refpeft  tohis  talents  ;  andalthough  a Proieftant, permit- 
ted to  be  laid  in  confccratcd  ground.  This  painter, 
in  his  colouring  and  touch,  refemhled*  his  jiiaflcr  Ber- 

chcm  •- 
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cUem:  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force  which  di.     words  cited    by   Jofliua  as  taken    from  this  work,    Jafione 
flinguillics  the  great  mJlters  ul  Italy  ;  and  it  is  obfer-     »  Sun,  Hand  thou  Hill  upon  Gibcon,  and  thou  raoon         II 
vcd,  that  mull  of  his  pictures  fecm   to  cxprcfs   the     in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  are  fuch  poetical  exprellions  M"""""^ 

as  do  not  fuit  with  hiibrical  memoirs  ;   befkles   that  ' 


warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  mid-day.  His  pic 
tures  are  not  much  encumbered  ;  a  tew  figures,  fome 
animals,  a  little  landfcape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge- 
nerally coinprifc  the  whule  of  his  conipnlition.  How- 
ever, fome  ot  his  fubjects  are  often  more  extenfive, 
containing  more  objects,  and  a  larger  dclign.  His 
M'orks  are  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difficult 
to  be  met  with. 

JARGON,  a  kind  of  precious  Hone,  of  the  nature 
of  the  diamond,  but  fofter;  found  in  liralil  according 
to  M.  iiomare  ;  but  in  Ceylon,  according  to  M. 
Rome  dc  Lille.  Its  fpecitic  gravity  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  being  4416.  Its  cryllals 
confiif  of  two  tetrahcdral  pyramids  of  equal  liJes,  ftpa- 
ratcd  by  a  Ihort  priim  ;  fo  that  the  jargon  is  properly 
of  a  dodecahedral  form.  According  to  fome  lapidaries, 
the  jargon  comes  iiearell  to  the  fapphire  in  liardnefs  ; 
and  as  they  have  when  cut  and  polilhcd  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  diamond,  they  are  alfo  called  by  fome 
foft  diamondi ;  and  oug  may  be  cafily  inipofcd  upon  ia 
purchafnig  thefe  for  the  true  kind,  when  they  arc 
made  up  in  any  fort  of  jewellery  work.  On  cxpofmg 
this  Hone  to  a  violent  fire,  M.  D'Arcot  foimd  tlie  fur- 
face  a  little  vitrified  where  it  fluck  to  the  porcelain  tell 
in  which  it  was  fet ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  jar- 
gon has  not  the  Icall  refemblancr  to  the  diamond, 
which  is  dellruclible  by  tire.     See  Diamond. 

JARlMUrH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jtr  moth,  Jolh.  xv. 
a  town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Elcutheropolis,  weflward,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Rcmeth,  Jofliua  xix.  and 
Nchem.  x.  2.     (Reland.) 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Orlcaiiois  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  viftory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Hugenots  in  1569.  It  is  featcd 
on  the  river  Charentc,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

JAROSLOW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatiniite  of  Rulfia,  with  a  flrong  citadel.  It  is 
remarkable  lor  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings, 
and  a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after 
which  they  took  the  town.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river 
Saine,  in  E.  Long.  22.  2?.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

JASHKR  (Tire  book  of ).  This  is  a  book  which 
Joihua  mentions  and  refers  to  in  the  loUowing  paf- 
fagt :  and  the  llin  ftood  ililf,  and  the  moon  Hayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfclves  upon  their 
enemies:   is  not  this  written  in  ibe  book  of  Jaiher  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  book  oj  Jajln-r, 
or  "  the  upright,"  is.  St  Jcrom  and  the  Jews  be- 
lieved it  to  be  Gcnelis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  loretold  he  would  do  won- 
derful things  in  lavour  of  his  people.  Huetius  lup- 
jiofes  it  was  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  faiJ 
that  God  uoiild  fibvert  the  courfe  of  natui'e  in  fa- 
vour ot  thofe  who  put  their  trull  in  him.  Others 
pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records  which  were 
Hyled  jitjluc  or  upright,  becaufc  they  coiuaineil  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiHory  of  the  HVacrncs.  Gro- 
tius  believes,  tliat  this  book  was  nothing  dfc  but  a 
fong  made  to  ctkbr.ue  this  miracle  and  this  vit^tory. 
T>us  fccius  the  mure  jirobablc  opiuion,  bccaul'u  (he 


in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of 
a  book  under  the  fame  title,  on  account  of  a  fong 
made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JASlONK,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogamia 
order,  beldnging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order» 
Campauacta.  The  common  calyx  is  ten-leaved  ;  and 
the  corolla  has  five  regular  petals;  the  capfulc  bcneatli, 
two  celled. 

JASMINE.  See  Jasminum. 

Arubian  Ja^mise.     SccNtctanthes. 

JASMLmUM,  Jasmine,  or  J:[fu,Hini-trce,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  01  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sepiarita.  The  corolla 
is  quinquerid,  the  berry  dicoccous;  the  feeds  arillatcd, 
the  aniheras  within  the  tube. 

SpccL's.  I.  The  officinalis,  or  common  white  jaf- 
mine,  hath  fiirubby  long  (lender  Halks  and  branches, 
riling  upon  I'upport  ij  or  20  feet  high,  with  nume- 
rous white  fiowers  from  the  joints  and  ends,  of  a  very- 
fragrant  odour.  There  is  a  variety  with  white-Hri- 
ped,  and  another  with  yellow-Hriped  leaves.  2.  The 
fruticans,  or  ihrubby  yellow  jafmine,  hath  flirubby, 
angular,  trailing  Haiks  and  branches,  rifmg  upon  fup- 
port  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  trifoliate  and  limplc  al- 
ternate leaves  ;  with  yellow  flowers  from  the  lidcs  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June;  frequently 
producing  berries  of  a  black  colour.  This  fpccies  is 
remarkable  for  fending  up  many  fuckers  from  its  roots ; 
often  fo  plentifully  as  to  overfpread  the  ground,  if  not 
taken  up  annually.  3.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf  yellow 
jafmine,  hath  Ihrubby  firm  Halks,  and  a:'.gular  bran- 
ches, of  low,  fomcwhat  rubull  and  bulhy  growth  ; 
broad,  trituliate,  and  pinnated  leaves;  and  large  yel- 
low jlowers  in  July,  fometiincs  fueceedcd  by  berries. 
4.  The  grandirlorum,  or  great-flowered  Caialonian 
jafmine,  hath  a  Ihrubby  firm  upright  Hem,  branch- 
ing out  into  a  fpreading  head  from  about  three  to  fix 
or  eight  feet  high  with  large  fiowers  of  a  blulh-rcd 
colour  without,  and  white  within  appearing  from 
July  to  November.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with 
femi-dou'dc  fiowers,  having  two  ferics  of  petals. 
J.  The  azoricum,  or  azorian  white  jafmine,  hatli 
ihrubby,  long  llcnder  Halks  and  branches,  riling  up- 
on fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  pretty  large 
fiowers  ot  a  pure  white  colour  ;  coming  out  in  loofe 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear- 
ing moll  part  of  the  fummer  and  autumn.  6.  The 
odoratiilinium,  or  moH  fwcct-fcciitcd  yellow  Indian 
jafmine,  hath  a  Ihrubby  upright  Halk  branching  crcifl, 
without  liipixiri,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  bright 
yellow  Mowers  in  bunches  from  liic  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches; flowering  from  July  till  Odober,  and  emitting 
a  moH  fragrant  odour. 

Cuitiiii:.  The  three  firft  fpccies  arc  fufficicnilf 
hardy  to  thrive  in  this  climate  without  any  ihcltcr. 
They  maybe  ealily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings; 
and  the  llripcd  Viriciics  by  grafliiig  or  budding  og 
flocks  of  the  common  kind. —  riie  other  three  fpccies, 
which  arc  tender,  may  alfu  b«  incrcafcd  by  layers,  or 

feeds 
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Jafon      feeds,  or  by  grafting  and  budding  them  upon   the 

li         common  white  and  Ihnibby  yellow  jalmine.     They 

Jarper,    require  Ihelter  in  a  green  houfe  in  winter,  and  there- 

^'       'fore  null  always  be  kept   in  pots  to  move  tnem  out- 

and  in  occalionilly.      The  pots  mull  be    tilled   with 

light,  rich  earth,  freqiieiuly  watered  m  fummer,  and 

abont  once  a  week  in  winter,  but  always  moderately 

during  that  feafon.     Prune  oft  all  the  decayed  wood 

at  any  time  when  it  appears,  and  fliorten  or  retrench 

the   rambling  flwots  as  yon  fee  occafion,  to  preferve 

the  lie  ads  fomewhat  regular ;  managing  them  in  other 

refpeft  as  the  common  grcen-houfc  plants. 

JASON  tlie  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hiHory  of  which  is  obfcnrcd 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flourilhed  about  933  B.  C.  See 
Argonauts. 

JASPACHATES.     See  Jade-stone. 

JASPER,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  ftones  be- 
longing to  the  filiceous  clafs.  According  to  Cronftedt 
all  the  opaque  flints  are  called  by  this  name  whofe  tex- 
ture refcmblcs  dry  clay,  and  which  cannot  be  any 
other  svay  diftinguiftied  from  flints  except  tliat  they 
are  more  ealily  melted  ;  which  perhaps  may  alio  pro- 
ceed from  a  mixture  of  iron.     The  Ipecies  are. 

1.  Purejafperj  which,  Cronflredt  informsus,  cannot 
be  decompounded  by  any  means  hitherto  known  ;  the' 
MrKirwan  fays  that  it  contains  H  per  cent,  of  filex  ; 
20  of  argil,  and  about  five  of  calx  of  iron.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  from  2680  to  2778.  It  is  found  of  dif- 
ferent colours :  viz.  green  with  red  dots  f:om  Egypt, 
called  alfothe^i^//o/rs/i?,  or /'/£iO(/-//o;,'i';quitegreenfrom 
Bohemia  ;  red  from  Italy,  called  there  d'tafpro  rojji,  or 
yellow  called  melites  by  the  ancients  ;  a  name,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  of  the  fame  import  with  v/ale  colcris.  It 
is  alfo  found  red  with  yellow  fpots  and  veins,  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  near  Conllantinople,  called  by  the  Italians 
liiafpro  fiond'j ;  or  black  from  fome  places  in  Sweden, 
called  by  the  iuYwixs  paragom  aiit'ico. 

2.  Jafpis  martialis,  or  finople,  containing  iron.  This 
is  a  dark  red  Hone  containing  18  or  20  per  ant.  of  me- 
tal. Near  Chemnitz,  where  it  forms  very  confiderable 
veins,  as  Brnnnich  informs  ns,  it  has  frequently  fpecks 
of  marcafite,  cubic  lead  ores,  and  blend.  It  has  like- 
wife  fo  much  gold  as  to  be  worth  woi  king  ;  there  is 
like  wife  a  ftriped  fuiople  of  various  colours.  There  are 
fevcral  varieties  differing  in  the  coarfenefs  and  flne- 
nefs  of  their  texture,  as  well  as  the  Ihade  of  their  co- 
lour; varying  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  yellow.  The 
lafl  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  after  calcination. 

Cronlledt  obferves  that  jafper,  when  frclh  broken, 
fo  nearly  refembles  abolc  of  the  famecolour,  that  it  can 
only  be  difl.in;).uiflied  by  its  hardnefs.  In  the  province 
of  Dalarne  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  a  kind  of  hard 
fand-llone  ;  in  other  places  it  is  found  within  fuch  unc- 
tuous clefts  as  are  ufually  met  with  in  ColnilTi  clay,  red 
chalk,  and  other  fubftauces  af  that  kind.  There  are 
likewifc  fomejafpers  that  imbibe  water ;  from  whence, 
and  other  conliderations,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that 
they  have  clay  for  iheir  bafis,  notwithllanding  their 
hardnefs.  According  to  Ma  vcllan,  it  refills  the  blow- 
pipe,/';'ry;',and  is  only  partially  folublewith  the  mine- 
ral alkali ;  feparating  into  fmall  particles  with  c.^T^rvef- 
cence  :  with  borax  or  microeofniic  fait  it  melts  without 
any  etfcrvcfcence.  Bergman, in  his  S^iagraphia, informs 
us,  that  it  is  compofed  of  liliceous  earth  united  to  a 
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clav  very  full  of  iron.  The  mineral  acids  fiave  no  cf-  Jafiionyjt, 
fed  upon  it  in  a  Ihorttime,  but  corrode  it  by  fouie  J^'trojiha. 
months  immerfion.  On  treating  a  fmall  piece  of  green  ^'  ' 
jafper  with  vitriolic  acid,  fome  cryllals  of  alum  and 
green  vitriol  were  obtained;  which  ihows  that  iron  and 
clay  are  ingredients  in  its  compofiiion.  M.  Dauben- 
ton  mentions  15  varieties  of  this  fubilance.  i.  Green, 
from  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Siberia,  and  the  Ihores  of  the 
Cafpiaii  lea  ;  which  feemsto  be  ihc pavoiiium  of  Aldro- 
vandus.  2.  The  diafpro  rofib,  or  red  jafper  ;  lefs  com- 
mon, and  infmaller  mailcs,  than  the  green.  3.  Yellow 
front  Freyberg  and  Rochtliz  ;  fomctimes  of  a  citron 
colour,  and  appearing  asif  compofed  of  lilky  filaments  ; 
counnonly  called  the  filk  jafper.  4.  Brown  from  Dale- 
carlia  in  Finland  and  Sweden,  j.  The  violet  from  Si- 
beria. 6.  The  black  from  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Kin- 
land.  7.  The  bluini-grey,  a  very  rare  fpecies.  8.  The 
milky  Vi'hite  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  found  in  Dale- 
carlia.  9.  The  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  yel- 
low clouds.  10.  The  blood  Hone,  green  with  red 
fpecks,  from  Egypt,  which  was  fnppofed  to  ftup  the 
blood.  1 1.  The  veined  with  various  coloLU's.  Some- 
times thcfe  veins  have  a  diflant  refemblance  to  various 
letters,  and  then  thejaiper  is  named  by  the  hVeuch. 
jafpir grammat'i.pie.  Some  ofthtfe  foimd  near,Rochellc 
in  France,  on  accomuof  their  curious  variety  in  thisre- 
fpcct,  are  \\a.mtApolygra7iwi-itiq!ie$.  1 2.  The  jafper  with 
various  coloured  zones.  13.  That  called /o/v/-o  by  the 
Italians  ;  which  has  various  colours  mixed  pronaifcn- 
oully  without  any  order.  14.  When  thejaiper  has 
many  colours  together,  it  is  then  (very  improperly) 
called  uiiivirfal.  ij.  When  it  contains  Ibmc  panicles 
of  agate,  it  is  then  called  «^i?f//tv/ jafper. 

JASPONYX,  in  natural  hillory,  the  purell  horn- 
coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green  zones,  wliich  are 
compofed  of  the  genuine  matter  of  the  rinell  jafpers. 
Sec  Jasper  and  Onyx. 

JATROPHA,  the  CASSADA  plant:  A  genus  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  oi  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  im- 
der  the  38th  order,  T'r/cccf.r.  There  is  no  male  calyx  ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel-lhaped  ;  ttiere 
are  tenllamina,  one  alternately  longer  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  female  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
and  patent ;  there  are  three  bifid  llyles ;  the  capfule  is 
trilocidar,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  There  are  nine 

Species.  Of  thefe  the  mofl  remarkable  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  I.  The  curcas,  or  Englifl:  phyfic-nut,  with 
leaves  cordate  and  angular,  is  a  knotiy.lhrub  growing 
abont  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  exiremities  of  the 
branches  are  covered  with  leives;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  green  herbaceous  kind,  are  fet  on 
in  an  umbel  talhion  rojud  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  but  efpecially  the  main  flalks.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  as  many  nuts,  whofe  outward  tegument  is 
green  and  bulky  ;  which  being  peeled  of^",  difcoversthc 
nut,  whofe  lltellis  bin  \^,  and  ealily  cracked  :  This  con- 
tains an  almond  like  kcrnci,  divided  iiiio  two  parts  ;  be- 
tween which  reparation  lie  two  milkwliite  thin  membra- 
naceous leaves,  ealily  fepuahle from  each otlier.  i  hefe 
have  no;  only  a  ba:c  refemblance  of  ptrfeft  leaves,  but 
have, in  particular, every  part,  the  flalk,  the  middle  rib, 
and  traverfe  ones,  as  \  iiiWe  as  any  leaf  whatf )ever. 
2  The  go. fy pi folia,cotton-kavedjatropha, or  belly-ach 
bulli,  the  lea  ves  of  which  arc  quinquepartjie,  witji  lobes 

ovate 
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Jaihropba.  ovatc  and  entire,  and  glandular  branchy  briftlcs.    Tlie 

"""■^■^ ftcm,  which    is  covered  wiih    a  light  grtyilh  bark, 

grows  to  about  three  or  four  feet  higli,  foon  (iividiU'f 
into  fevcral  wide  extended  branches.  Thcfe  arc  neither 
decorated  with  leaves  nor  tlowers  till  near  the  top, 
which  is  then  furrounded  by  the  former  :  their  fout- 
ftalks  as  well  as  the  young  buds  on  the  cxtrcii'.ity  of 
the  branches,  are  guarded  round  with  Ilitf  hairy 
brillles,  which  are  always  tipt  with  glutinous  liquid 
drops.  From  among  thefe  rile  feveral  I'm  ill  deep-red 
pcntapetalous  flowers  the  piflil  of  each  being  thick  let 
at  the  top  with  yellow  faiinaccous  dull  wliich  blows 
ofFw  hen  ripe  :  thcfe  iiowers  are  fuccceded  by  hexa- 
gonal bulky  blackilh  berries,  whltli  %\  hen  ripe  open 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  eru^tting  a  great  many  fmall 
dark  coloured  feeds,  which  ftrve  as  food  for  ground- 
doves.  The  leaves  are  few,  but  feldom  or  never  drop 
otf,  nor  arc  eaten  by  verminof  any  kind.  3.  The  niul- 
titida,  or  French  phyfic-nut;  with  leaves  many  parted 
and  polilhed,  and  flipules  brillly  and  muliifid,  grows 
to  be  ten  feet  high.  The  mainftalk  divides  into  very 
few  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyifli  wiiite 
bark.  The  leaves  Hand  upon  fix-inch  footitalks,  fm-- 
roundingthe  mainllalk,  generally  neir  the  top,  1,1  an 
irregular  order.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches,  nm- 
bel-falhion,  upon  the  extremities  of  each  large  llalk, 
very  nmch  rcfenibling,  at  their  tirfl  appearance,  a 
bunch  of  red  coral ;  thcfe  afterwards  open  into  fniall 
five  leaved  purple  flowers,  and  arc  fuececdcd  by  nuts, 
whicji  refemble  thcfe  of  the  tirll  fpeeics.  4.  Tlicma- 
nihot,  or  bitter  callada,  has  p.dmated  leaves,  with  lobes 
lanceolate,  very  entire,  and  poliflied.  5  The  jani- 
pha,  or  fweet  calTada,  has  palmated  leaves,  with  lobes 
very  entire  ;  the  intermediate  leaves  lobedwitha  fniiis 
on  both  fides.  6. The  (lallica,with  ternate  leaves,  ellip- 
tic, very  entire,  hoary  underneath,  andlongly  petiokd. 
Sec  figure  of  the  two  laft  on  Plates  CCXLVIII.  and 
CCXLIX.  Which  renders  a  more  particular  dclerip- 
tion  unnecellary. 

Properties,  &.C.  The  firfl  fpccies,  a  native  of  the 
Welt  Indies,  is  planted  round  negro  gardens.  A  dc- 
coftion  of  the  leaves  of  it,  and  of  the  fecond  fpccies 
(which  grows  wild)  Dr  Wright  informs  us,  is  often 
ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic  belly-ach,  attended 
with  vomiting  :  it  fits  caller  on  the  Itouiach  than  any 
ihing  elfe,  and  feldom  fails  to  bring  about  a  difchargc 
by  llool.  The  third  fpeeics,  a  native  of  the  fame 
countries,  is  cultivated  there  as  an  ornamental  ihriib. 
The  feeds  of  all  the  three  are  draltic  purgatives  and 
emetics  :  and  they  yield  by  decoction,  an  oil  of  the 
fame  ufes  and  virtues  as  the  oleum  ricini.    See  Ilici- 

NUS. 

The  4th  and  5th  fpccies,  the  jauipha  and  nianihot 
are  natives  of /'.ffirica  and  the  Wefllndies,  where  they 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  It  is  difficult,  Dr 
Wright  fays,  to  diftingulh  the  bitter  fom  the  fweet 
callada  by  tjie  roots  :  b.it  it  will  be  heft  to  avoid  thofe 
of  tlie  calfada  that  beai's  flowers,  as  it  is  the  bitter, 
which  is  poifonnus  wiien  ravV. 

The  root  of  bitter  callada  has  no  f.brous  or  woody 
filaments  in  the  heart,  and  neither  boils  nor  roalts  folt ; 
tlic  fweet  callada  has  all  the  oppolitc  qualities.  The 
bitter  however  may  be  deprived  of  its  noxious  quali- 
ties (which  refide  in  the  juice)  by  heat.  Callada 
bread,  therefore  is  made  of  both  the  bitter  and  fwctt 
thus. — The  roots  arc  \\  allied  and  fcrapcd  clean  :  then 


grated  i:uo  a  tub  or  trough  :  after  this  they  arc  put      Ja»i. 

into  a  hair   bag,  and  ftrongly  preilcd  with  a  view  to  ' -^^ 

fquceze  out  the  juice,  and  the  meal  or  farina  is  dried 
in  a  hot  ftone-bafon  over  the  fire  :  il  is  then  made  in- 
to cakes.  It  alio  makes  exetUcnt  puddings  equal  to 
millet. — The  fcrajiings  of  frelii  bitter  callada  are 
fuecefsfully  applied  10  ill-difpofcd  ulcers. — Caflada, 
roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of  Itarch,  which  the  Bra- 
filians  export  in  little  liimpb  under  the  name  oi  tapioca. 
According  to  Father  Labat,  the  fnuiU  bits  of  maniac 
which  have  efcaped  the  grater,  and  the  clods  which 
have  not  palled  tiie  lie^e,  arc  not  ufelefs.  They  are 
dried  in  tiie  ftovc  alter  the  flour  is  roalled,  and  then 
pounded  ina  mortar  to  a  line  whitepowdcr,  with  which 
they  make  foap.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  making  a  kind 
of  thick  coarfe  callada,  wliich  is  roafted  till  almoft 
burnt  ;  of  this  fermented  with  molalfes  ar.d  Well-In- 
dia potatoes,  they  prepare  a  much  eltce lued  drink  or 
beverage  call'  d  ouycou.  Tliisliquor,ihe  favourite  drink 
of  the  natives,  is  fometimes  made  extremely  flrong: 
efpecially  on  any  great  occaliou,  as  a  1  eall  :  with  this 
they  get  intoxicated,  and,  remembering  their  old 
quarrels,  mallaere  and  murder  each  other.  Such  of 
tlie  inhabitants  and  workmen  as  have  not  wine,  drink 
ouycou.  It  is  of  a  red-colour,  Itrong  nouriihing, 
relrelhing,  and  caiily  inebriates  the  inhabitants,  who 
foon  accullom  themfelves  to  it  as  ealily  as  beer. 

The  17th  fpccies  is  \.\\<:Hc'oeuCuiaiie>ij:s  oi hv\t\ci  f  f  Hiftnire 
or  tree  which  yields  ilie  claltic  relin  called  caoutchouc  PI""'"  ir 
or  India  rubber ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  '^  Gu/ara 
the  article  Caoutchol'c.  Our  figure  is  copied  from  . '0'^^°^'* 
Aublet'stab.  535.  and  not  from  the  erroneous  plate 
given  in  the  yjda  farijiana. 

JAVA,  a  large  illand  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  lying  be- 
tween 1050  and  116°.  E.  Long,  and  from  6°  to  &»  S. 
Lat  extending  in  length   700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  100.     It  is  lituated  to  ihc  fouth  of  Borneo,  and 
fouth  cad  from  liie  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Su- 
matra lying  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  paifage,  now  fo  fatuous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  of  SunJu.     The  country  is  moiui- 
taiuous  and  woody  in  tlie  middle,  but  a  flat  coall,  full 
of  bogs  and  marlhcs,  renders  the    air  uuheiltliful.    It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  rice,  eotiec, 
cocoa-nuts,   plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.     Gold  alio,   but  in  no  great  quantities,   hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  diverlihcd  by   many  moiint.!ins, 
woods,  and  rivers ;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  boun- 
tifully bellowed  her  treafurts.     Tlie  mountains  are 
many  of  them  lb  high  as  to  be  fecn  at  the  dillanee  of 
llircc  or  four  leaguci.    That  which  is  called  the  Blue 
I\1o!ii:laiii  is  by  far  the  highdl  of  them  jU,  and  fccn 
thelarthcfl  orf  at  fea.     They  liave  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakesin  this  illand,  which  Ihakc  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  a  dtgi-cc  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfesisexpetled  every  iiHimeiu.    The 
waters  in  the  road  are  exceliivtly  agitated,  infomuch 
that  their  motion  rcfembles   tliat  of    a  lioiling  pot; 
and  in  fonic  places  the  earth  opens,  which  aiiords  a 
llrange  and  terrible  fpcdacle.     iiic  inhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  earthquakes  piocced  fruiu  the  moun- 
tain Parang,  wliich   is  full  of  fulphur,  fahpctrc,  and 
bitumen.     The  fniits  and  plants  of  their  iiland  arc  all 
in  their  fevcral  kindscxccUcni,  and  almoft  out  of  num- 
ber.    Tlierc  are  abundance  of  forefts  ftaitercd  over  it 
iu  which  arc  all  kinds  of  wild  bealls,  fuch  as  bullalocs 
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Java.       tygers,  rhinocerofes,  and  wild  horfes,    with  infinite 

^ '  variety  of  ferpents,  Ibntc  of  them  of  an   enormous  fize. 

Crocodiles  are  prodigioully  lai-gcin  Java,  and  are  found 
chicrty  about  the  mouths  of  rivers;  for,  being  amplii- 
bious  animals,  they  delight  moflly  in  marlhcs  and  fa- 
vannahs.  This  creature  like  the  tortoife,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  hot  fands,  witiiout  taking  any  fiu'ther  care  of 
them  ;  and  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon, 
when  they  run  inllantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
fliort,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here:  fowls  they 
have  of  all  fori  s  and  are  exquilitely  good,  efpccially  pea- 
cocks, partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons  ;  and,  for 
curiolity  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
in  form  from  ours;  but  its  wings,  when  extended, 
Dieafurc  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  lizc  of 
a  rat.  They  have  filh  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good  ; 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three-pence  there  may  be  c- 
nough  bought  to  dine  llx  or  feyen  men.  They  have 
likewife  amidtitudcof  tortoifes,  the  flelli  of  which  is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  tiiere  are  many  who 
ihink  it  better. 

Itisfaid,  that  there  are  in  the  ilUnd  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants, would  in  any  other  part  ot  the  world,  me- 
rit the  title  of  cities  ;  and  more  than  4500  villages, 
belides  hamlets,  and  (Iraggling  lio.ifes,  lying  very 
noar  each  other,  upon  the  fea-coall,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns  :  hence,  upon  a  fair  and 
moderate  computation,  there  are  within  the  bounds 
of  the  whole  illand,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  fouls  ;  fo  that  it  is  thrice  as  populous  as  France, 
which  though  twice  as  big,  is  not  computed  to  have 
more  than  twenty  milliong  of  inhabitants. 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  illand,  of 
which  the  moft  coniiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
tcran,  who  refidcs  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban- 
tam and  Japara.  Upon  tlie  firlf  of  thefe  manyof  the 
petty  princes  are  dependant ;  but  the  Dutch  are  ab- 
folute  maflers  of  the  greatell  part  of  the  illand,  par- 
ticularly of  the  north  coall,  though  there  arc  fome  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coafl, 
who  Ml  maiiitain  their  independency.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  ellablilhed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batavia,  and  for  a  traft  of  about  40  leagues 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  arc 
immediately  fubjeft  to  the  governor-general.  The 
company  fend  drolfards,  or  commilfarics,  among  them 
who  admiuifler  julfiee  and  take  care  of  the  public  re- 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
illand  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  line  city,  fiiuated  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  maybe 
conlidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  iafelt  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  is  furround  by 
a  rampart  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
Hone  and  fortified  with  22  baftions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  ditch  45  yards  over,  and  full  of  water, 
tfpecially  when  the  tides  are  high  in  tiie  fpring.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  fevcral  forts, 
each  of  which  is  well  furnilhed  witli  excellent  brafs 
cannon  :  no  perfon  is  fuffcred  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
without  a  paliport.     The  river  Jucatra  pafles  thrgugh 
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the  midftofthe  town,  and  forms  I J  canals  of  run- 
ning water  all  faced  with  free-flone,  and  adorned  " 
with  trees  that  are  evergreen  ;  o\  cr  thefe  canals  are 
56  bridges,  belides  thole  which  lie  without  the  town. 
The  Ifretts  are  all  pcrfeftly  llraight,  and  each,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  30  feet  broad.  The  houfcs  ar« 
built  of  llone,  after  the  manner  of  thefe  in  Holland. 
The  city  is  about  a  league  and  an  halt  in  circumference, 
and  has  iive  gates  ;  but  there  are  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  houfcs  w  ithout  that  there  are  within  it.  7  here 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calvinilf  clmrrhcs,  be- 
fides  other  places  of  worfliip  for  all  lorts  of  religions, 
a  fpi'n  houfe  or  houfeof  conettion,  an  orphan- houfe, 
a  magazine  of  lea-ftorcs,  feveral  for  fpices,  with 
wharts  and  cord-manufattures,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  garrifon  conliils  oommonly  of  be- 
tween 2000  and  ;?ooo  men.  Bcfides  ihe  forts  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  \eTY 
fine  regular  fortification,  lituatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  flanked  vi'ith  four  baflioiis,  two  of  which 
command  the  fca,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  It 
is  in  this  citadel  that  the  governor-general  of  the  In- 
dies has  his  palace  ;  over  againft  which  is  that  of  the 
direiilor-general,  who  is  the  next  perfwn  to  the  gover- 
nor. The  counfellors  and  other  principal  officers  of 
the  company,  have  alfo  their  apartments  tliere  ;  as 
have  likewife  the  phylician,  the  furgeoii,  and  the  a- 
pothecary.  There  arc  in  it,  btiides,  arfcnals  and  ma- 
gazines furniflicil  with  ammunition  for  many  years. 
The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portuguefe,  and  other  Europeans,  cllabliflied 
here  on  account  ot  irade;  but  alio  by  a  vail  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javancfe,  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  ille  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topad'cs,  Nlacalfers, 
Timors,  Bougis,  .ic.  Of  the  Cliincfe,  there  are,  it  is 
faid,  about  100,000  in  the  illand  ;  of  wliich  near 
30,000  relided  in  the  city  till  the  year  1740,  when 
the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot  againft 
them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  arms,  which  the  Chinefe  readily  de- 
livered up;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  malFicre  every  one  of 
the  Chinefe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
there  wer«  20,000,  others  50,000,  that  were  put  to 
death  witliout  any  manner  of  trial :  and  yet  the  bar- 
barous governor,  who  was  the  iullrument  of  this  cruel 
proceeding  had  the  alTurance  to  embark  for  Eiu-ope, 
imagining  he  had  amalfed  wealth  enough  to  fecure 
liim  againft  any  profecution  in  Holland :  but  the 
Dutch,  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  abhorred  by 
all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he 
had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  exceptione, 
to  the  order  for  the  malFacrc.  The  States,  therefore 
difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
taining orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  fend 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was  according- 
ly apprehended  at  the  Cape  ;  but  has  never  been  heard 
of  liiice.  It  is  fupppofed  he  was  thrown  over-board  in 
his  paifage  to  Batavia,  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter;  and  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amalfed,  and  fent  over 
before  him  in  four  Ihips,  was  cafl  away  in  the 
paifage. 
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Befides  the  garrifon  here,  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid 
have  about  i  j,ooo  men  in  the  idand,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the  fevcral  nations  they  have  en- 
flaved  ;  and  they  have  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30 
men  of  war,  with  whicli  they  give  law  to  every  pow- 
er on  the  coafl  of  Alia  and  Africa,  and  10  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  that  vi(it  the  Indian  Ocean,  unlefs  we 
fliould  now  excfpt  the  Britifli:  it  was,  however,  but 
a  little  before  the  revolution  that  they  expelled  them 
from  their  fettlemcnt  at  Bantam. 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  fpear  five  feet 
and  an  half  long;  the  Ihaft  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a  Reel  point. — Every  loldicr  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies had  fcven  of  thcfe,  which  were  very  light  and 
/lender. 

JAVELLO  (Chryfoftome),  a  learned  Italian  Do- 
minican of  the  i6th  century,  taught  philofophy  and 
theology  at  Bologna,  and  died  about  the  year  1540. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  philofophy,  another  on  politics, 
and  another  on  ChriftiaucEconomy,  which  are  eAeem- 
ed  ;  with  notes  on  Poniponatius,  and  other  works, 
printed  in  3  vols  folio. 

JAWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  fquare 
furrounded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaftof 
Ligniiz,  30  fouth-wefl  of  Brellau,  and  87  eall  of 
Prague.     E.  Long.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

JAUNDICE  (derived  from  the  French  jauii'tffi: 
<'ycIlownefs,"  of  jautis  "  yellow");  a  difeafeconfill- 
ing  inafufFuiion  of  the  bile,  and  a  rejcdion  thereof  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  whole  exterior 
habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  difor- 
der  by  thecourfc  of  the  lymphatics.  SeeMEDiciNE- 
I/idex. 

JAWS.     See  Maxillk. 

Locked  J^tf,  isa  fpafmodic  contradlion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  commonly  produced  by  fome  external  injury 
affeding  the  tendons  or  ligaments.  See  Medicine- 
Jiidex. 

JAY,  in  ornithology.     See  Corvus. 

Jay  (Guy  Michael  le),  a  French  gentleman,  who 
didinguilhed  himfelf  by  caufnig  a  polyglot  bible  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expencc  in  10  vols  folio  :  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  imprelFion,  firft  bccaufe  he 
would  not  fufier  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  cardinal  Xi- 
nienes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this 
means  ;  and  next,  becaufc  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
Englith  market  ;  on  which  Dr  Wslton  undertook  his 
polyglot  bible,  which,  beingmore commodious,  redu- 
ced the  price  of  M.  le  Jay's.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Veze- 
lay  in  the  Nivcrnoi?,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
poll  of  coiuifcUor  of  ilate. 

JAZER,  or  Jaser  (anc.  geog.),  a  Levitical  ciiy 
in  the  territory  of  tiie  Amorhites  beyond  Jordan,  10 
miles  to  the  wcfl,or  rather  fouth-well, of  Philadelphia, 
and  15  miles  from  Efebon  ;  and  therefore  lituuted  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Hcflibon,  on  the  ealt  border 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Jazorcm  of  Jo- 
lephus.  In  Jeremiah  xlviii.  mention  is  niadeol  the  lea 
of  Jazer,  that  is  a  lake  ;  taken  cither  for  an  ctfufion 
or  overflowing  of  the  Arnon,  er  a  lake  through  which 
it  pafles,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 
Vol.  IX. 
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IBERIA  (Sf  ain),  fo  called  by  the  ancients  from 
the  river  Iberius.  Iberei  the  people,  from  the  nomi- 
native i^^t-r.     Sec  HisPANia. 

Iberia  was  alio  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
Afia,  having  Colchis  to  the  well,  with  a  part  of  Poii- 
tus  ;  to  the  north  mount  Caucafus;  on  the  caft  Alba- 
nia; and  on  the  fouth  Armenia  Magna  :  Now  the 
weftern  part  of  Georgia  (fee  Georgia).  Iberia,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Gomcr  and  Magog.  His  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Septuagint  ;  for  Mefliech  and  Tubal  arc 
by  thcfe  interpreters  rendered  Mofchi  and  Iberians. 
We  know  little  of  the  hiftory  of  the  country  till  the 
reign  of  Mithridates,  when  their  king,  named  Artocti, 
fiding  with  that  prince  againft  LucuUus,  and  after- 
wards agaiufl:  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  flaugliter  ;  but  afterwards  obtained  a  peace,  up- 
on delivering  up  his  fons  as  hoftages.  Little  notice  i^ 
taken  of  the  fuccceding  kings  by  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans.  They  were  probably  tributary  to  the  Romans 
till  that  empire  was  overturned,  when  this,  with  the 
other  countries  in  Alia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucccf- 
fivcly  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

IBERIS,  SCIATICA  Cresses,  or C<?«(/)-/7//?:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  (lliquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,  Siltquofx.  The  corolla  is 
irregular  ;  the  two  exterior  petals  larger  tlian  the  in- 
terior ones  ;  the  filicula  polyfpcrmous,  emarginated. 

Species.  1.  The  umbellata,  or  common  candy-tuft, 
hiith  herbaceous,  fliort, round,  and  very  branchy  ftalks 
of  tufty  growth,  from  about  lix  to  tight  or  ten  inches 
high  ;  fmall  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  fcrra- 
ted,  the  upper  entire  ;  and  all  the  flalks  and  branches 
terminated  by  umbellate  clufters  of  flowcrsof  ditfcrent 
colours  in  the  varieties.  2.  The  amara,  or  bitter  can- 
dy-tuft, hath  flalks  branching  like  the  former,  which 
rife  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  ;  fmall, 
fpear-fliaped,  and  (lightly  indented  leaves  ;  and  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  racemofc  bunches  of  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  fempcrvirens,  com- 
monly called /rff  crt/;;/) -/;///,  hath  low  underflirubby 
flalks,  very  branchy  and  bufhy,  riling  to  the  height 
ofioor  12  inches,  with  white  flowers  in  umbels  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  great  part  of  the 
fummcr.  4.  The  femperflorcns,  or  ever-flowering 
ihrubby  iberis,  hath  low  underihrubby  flalks  very 
branchy,  growing  to  the  height  of  18  inches,  with 
white  flowers  in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
appearing  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  two  tirft  kinds,  being  hardy  annuals, 
may  be  fowcd  in  any  common  foil  in  the  month  of 
March,  or  from  that  time  till  midfumnicr,  and  will 
thus  attord  a  fuccelFion  of  flowers  Horn  June  to  Sep- 
tember, wliich  are  fuccecdcd  by  great  plenty  of  feeds. 
The  other  two  arc  fomcwhit  tender;  and  therefore 
miirt  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  to  be  flickered  from 
the  winicr-fro/ls.  They  arc  cafily  propagated  by  flips 
or  cuttings. 

IBEX,  in  zoology.     See  Capra. 

IBIS,  in  ornithology.     SccTantalus. 

IBYCUS,  a   Greek  lyric  poet,    of  whofc  works 

there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  flouriftied 

5}o  B.  C.     It  is  faid,    that  he  was  allalfiiiatcd    by 

rubbers;  and  that,  when  dying,  lie  called  upon  fome 

L  cranes 
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Ice.        cranes,  he  faw  flying,  to  bear  witncfs.   Some  tiraeaf- 

— * teroiieof  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,   faiil  to 

his  (ompanioiis,  "There  are  the  witneircs  of  Ibyciis's 
<ieath  :"  wliicli  being  reportcJ  to  the  niigiftrates,  the 
aflaffins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  confelTed 
the  fact,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofc  the  proverb 
Jtyci  Cruel. 

ICK,  in  phyfidlogy,  a  folid,  tranfparent,  and  biit- 
tlc-body,  formed  of  feme  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
means  of  cold.     See  Fkost. 

The  younger  Leniery  obfervcs,  thrit  ice  is  only  a 
re-cllablilhment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
llnte  ;  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufficient  to  ac- 
count for  this  re-eflablilhnient  ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  fuliou,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to 
the  Are  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  Arc  is  necelTary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lilco  was  the  frrft  that  obftrvcd  ice  to  be  lighter  th^ii 
the  water  which  compofed  it  :  and  iiencc  it  happens, 
that  ice  flo.its  upon  water,  its  fpecitic  gravity  being  to 
that  of  watcras  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaction  of  ice 
fecms  to  be  owing  to  the  ait-bubblcs  produced  in  wa- 
ter by  freezing;  and  which  being  confuierably  large 
in  proporiiiin  to  tJie  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
inuch  fpecitically  lighter:  thefe  air-bubbles,  during 
their  production,  acquire  a  great  expanfivc  power,  l«* 
as  to  burll  the  containing  veilels,  though  ever  fo 
flrong.     See  Conge  LATioN',   Cold. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  dill'ertaiion  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulkchictiy  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed;  the 
icy  Ikin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments 
M'iiich,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  conffantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  60°  ;  and  wliich, 
hy  this  angular  difpolition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  volume  of  w.itcr  by  freezing,  indifferent 
trials,  a  i4tli,  an  iSth,  a  19th,  and  when  the  water 
was  previoully  purged  of  air,  only  a  22d  part  :  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formaiion,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thick- 
uefs,  the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vefl'cl,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex;  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firfl  only 
a  14th  part  fpccifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
expofed  fome  days  to  the  froft,  became  a  12th  part 
lighter.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes  the  burftiug  of  ice 
on  ponds. 

Wax,  refins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
llead  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  flirink  in  their 
return  to  folidity  :  for  folid  pieces  of  the  fame  bodies 
iink  to  the  bottom  of  the  refpedive  fluids  ;  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
their  fluid  flate.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
oil-olive,  and  the  effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  appear  alfo 
to  fliriuk  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofitiur.s  of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burfl  by, 
or  to  refift,  (Irong  frofls,  are  by  fume  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  tb«  tree  abounds;  being  in  iheone 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  rcfmousor  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na- 
tural crylUls  of  ice  arc  ftars  of  lixrays,  forjiiing  angles 
of  60"  with  each  other,  yet  this  cry  fl3lliz.aiion  of  wa- 
ter, as  it  may  properly  be  called,  feems  to  be  as  much 
.ifteifted  by  circumllauccs  as  that  of  falts.     Hcucc  \v« 


find  aconfiderable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  thofc 
who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryftals.  M. 
Mairan  informs  us,  that  they  «re  liars  with  lix  radii  ; 
and  his  opinion  is  comirmed  by  obferving  the  figure 
of  froftouglifs.  M.  Home  de  L'Ule  determines  the 
form  of  the  folid  cryllal  to  be  an  equilateral  Oi^tiiedron. 
M.  HalFcnfratz  found  it  to  be  a  prifmstic  hcxaedron  ; 
but  M.  d'Antic  found  a  method  of  reconciling  thefe 
fecmingly  oppolitc  opinions.  In  a  vioknt  hail-llorm, 
where  the  h.iil-llones  were  very  large,  he  found  they 
had  lliarp  wcdgc-likc  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch; 
and  in  thefe  he  fuppofed  it  impoflible  to  fee  two  pv- 
ramidal  tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  con- 
clude that  each  grain  was  compofed  of  odaedrons  con- 
verging to  a  centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  iuthe  middk-; 
and  he  faw  the  oppolitc  extremities  of  two  oppoilic 
pyramids,  which  conllitute  the  oftaedron  ;  he  like- 
wile  faw  the  oOiUcdron  entire  united  in  the  middle  ; 
all  of  thein  were  therefore  limilar  to  tiiecryltals  form- 
ed  upon  a  thread  inimc]  fed  in  a  faline  folutiun.  On 
thefe  principlesM.  u'  Antic  conilruited  an  artificialoc- 
taedron  refcmbling  one  of  the  largefl  hailllones;  and 
found  that  the  angle  at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid 
was  45*,  but  that  of  ilie  junflion  of  the  two  pyra- 
mids 145°.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  procure  regu- 
lar crylials  in  hailllones  where  the  operation  is  con- 
duL^ed  with  fucU  rapidity  :  in  fnow  and  hoar-frofl, 
where  the  cry ilallizalion  goes  on  more  llowly,  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  he  fees  the  rudiments  of 
ociaedra. 

Ice,  a»  is  explained  under  the  article  Frost,  forms 
generally  on  the  furface  of  water  :  but  this  ton,  like 
the  cryllallization,  may  be  varied  by  an  alteration  in 
the  circumflances.  In  Germany,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  obftrved  that 
there  are  three  kirds  of  ice.  i.  That  which  forms  on 
the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  water,  refemblingnnclei  or  fmall  hail.  3.  The 
ground  ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom,  cfpecially 
where  there  is  any  fibrous  iubflance  to  which  it  may 
adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp's  nelt,but  Icfs 
regular;  and  performs  raanyiftrange  effects  in  bringing 
up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by  means  of  its 
inferiority  in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  water  in  which  it 
is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  rifcs  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into  large 
malfes  ;  but  theformation  bothof  this  and  the  ground- 
ice  takes  place  only  in  violentand  fuJdencolds,  where 
the  water  is  ftiallow,  and  the  furface  diflurbed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  congelationcannottake  place.  The 
ground-ice  is  very  deflrufli  veto  dykes  and  otheraqaa- 
tic  works.  In  the  mare  temperate  European  climates 
thefe  kinds  of  ice  are  not  met  with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders ice  not  only  a  defireable,  but  even  a  neceflary 
article  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  fome  confc- 
quence  10  fsll  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro- 
curing it.  Though  the  cheapelf  method  hitherto  difco- 
vered  feems  to  be  that  related  under  theanicle  Colt, 
by  means  of  fal  ammoniac  or  Glauber's  fait,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  fonie  a; tempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  lo  difeover  a  method  of  produ- 
cing a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however, 
in  ijic  courfc  of  thefe  experimtnts,  that  ether  was  in- 
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Ice.  comparably  fiipcrior  lo  any  other  fluid  ia  tlic  degree 
— ^ 'of  cold  it  proctired.  The  price  ot  the  liquor  natu- 
rally induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  uling  it 
with  as  little  wafte  as  polFible.  The  thermometer  lie 
made  ufcof  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  Icale  was  engraved.  The  VArious 
llaids  were  then  thrown  upon  the  bill  through  the  ca- 
pillary aperttirc  of  a  Imall  glafs  veflcl  fliaped  like  a 
funnel  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo 
ilowly  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thofe  fluids  were  ufed, 
which  evaporate  very  flowly  ;  in  which  safe  it  was 
fuflicicnt  barely  to  keep  the  ball  moift,  without  any 
drop  falling  from  it.  During  the  experiment  the 
thermometer  was  kept  very  gently  turning  round  its 
axis,  that  the  lluid  made  ufe  of  might  fall  upon  every 
part  of  its  ball.  He  found  this  method  prefciable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  conltantly  with  a  feather.  The  evapora- 
tion, and  confequently  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  incrcafed  by  blosving  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  ;  though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex- 
periments now  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  being,  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  becaufc  it  occafions  much  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
fults. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64°  of  Kahrenheit  ;  and  with  water  it  was 
reduced  to  56°  ,  viz.  8°  below  that  of  the  room  or  of 
the  water  employed.  The  efteft  took  place  in  about 
two  minutes;  but  though  the  operation  was  continued 
for  a  longer  time,  itdid  not  fnik  lower.  With  I'pirit  of 
wine  it  funk  to  48".  The  cold  was  greater  witli  high- 
ly rediiicd  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort  ;  but  the 
difference  is  Icfs  than  would  be  expedled  by  one  who 
had  never  fecn  the  experiment  made.  The  pure 
fpirit  produces  its  effetl  much  more  quickly.  On 
nling  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  com- 
pounded of  water  and  fpirituous  liquors  or  pure  elfcn- 
ces,  he  found  that  the  cold  produced  by  their  evapo- 
ration was  generally  fome  intermediate  degree  be- 
tween that  produced  by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine. 
Oil  of  turpentine  funk  the  mercury  three  degrees;  but 
olive  oil  and  others,  which  evaporate  very  Ilowly,  or 
not  at  all,  did  not  fenfibly  affed  the  thermometer. 

Toobferve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wi'ie,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it,  would 
be  increafed  by  tleflriciiy,  he  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  infulatinghandle,  and  conneftcd  it  with  the 
conduftor  of  an  electrical  machine,  whichwas  kept  in 
action  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment  ;  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  fcemed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  naw  funk  to  47°  inllcad  of  48°,  at 
which  it  had  Uood  formerly.  Ou  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  tiiat  they  lieated  tiie  ihernio- 
mct.tr  inftcjd  of  cooling  it  ;  v/hicheffcdl  he  attributes 
to  the  luat  they  thcmfclves  acquired  by  uniting  with 
tliemoillurc  of  the  atmofpliere.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
which  was  very  llrong  and  iranfparcnt,  railed  the 
mercury  to  102°,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to  72",  and 
the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufmg  tlic  Icaft  potllblc  quantity 
of  ether  for  frcc/.lng  water  conlirts   in  a  glafs  tube 
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(fig.  t.),  tcrminatingin  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is 
10  l)c  fixed  upon  the  bottle  contaiHing  the  ether. 
RouikI  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  A  fome  thread 
is  wound,  in  order  to  let  it  lit  the  neck  of  the  battle. 
When  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  Hopper  of  the 
bottle  containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  juft.  mentioned  put  in  its  room.  The  thread 
round  the  tube  ought  al;oto  be  previoully  moi(l(Micd 
with  water  or  fpiitle  before  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  vijl  and 
tube.  Holding  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom  ¥G 
(tig.  2.),  and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  tigure,  the 
fmall  llream  of  ether  illuing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of 
the  tube  DE,  is  diredlcd  upon  the  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter, or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  li- 
quor that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is 
very  volatile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  in- 
creallng  the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  rcqui- 
lite  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  battle  while  the  liquid 
flows  out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  force  out  the  ether  in  a  continued  Aream  at 
the  aperture  D. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  llream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now  and  then,  every  lofcconds  for  in- 
ftance,  fall  from  the  bulb  ofthc  thermometer,  MrCa- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  3",  or  29"  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmolpherc  was  fomc- 
what  hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very 
good,  /.  e.  capable  of  diifolving  clillic  gum,  and  has 
a  fmall  bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to 
produce  this  effect,  and  about  two  minutes  of  time  j 
but  the  common  fort  muft  be  ufed  in  greater  qu»ntiiy, 
and  for  a  longer  lime  ;  though  at  lalt  the  thermome- 
ter is  brought  down  by  this  very  nearly  as  lo.r  as  by 
the  bell  fort. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mr 
Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  inclies  long, 
andone-tifth  of  an  incii  diameter,  hermeticallj  fealcd 
atone  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  asis  (liown  at  CBiH 
fig.  ^.  Into  this  tube  a  (lender  wire  H  is  alio  intro- 
duced, the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twilled  into  a 
fpiral,  and  (crvcs  to  drawup  the  bit  of  iccwhcn  form- 
ed. He  then  holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A  with  the  fingers  of  thelci't  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti- 
nually and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  linl  one  way 
and  then  the  other;  whilll  with  the  right  hand  lie 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  dired  the  llream  on  the  outfidc  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  furfacc  of  the  water  contained  in 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D  liioiild  be  kept  .il moll 
in  contacl  with  tlic  furfacc  of  the  tube  coiiiainiiig  tile 
water;  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  intlant  ;  and  liic  opacity  will  afcend  lo  C  in  Icfs 
than  half  a  fecond  of  time,  wliicii  nukesa  bcamifiilap- 
pearancc.  I'liis  coiigclaiiou ,  however,  is  only  fU|'Cr- 
licial  ;  and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quaniiiy  of 
water,  iheoperatiiu  nwill  be  continued  a  niiniiic  or 
two  longer  ;  after  which  the  wire  11  will  be  fouiul 
kept  very  tight  by  the  ice.  The  liaiul  mull  then  be 
applied  to  the  ouiiide  of  the  tube,  ill  order  to  fofini 
L  2  tlic 
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!<!«.       the  furface  of  the  ice  ;  which  would  otherwifc  adhere 

—^ '  very  firmly  to  the  glafs  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the 

wi-re  H  ealily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accuftonred  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  fmall  ihermomerer  inftead  of  the  wire  H  ; 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  very 
cHfious  phenomenon  unnoiiced  by  others,  viz.  that  in 
the  winter  time  water  requires  a  finaller  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  Atmmer.  In  the  winter,  for 
inftance,  the  warer  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
the  thermometer  ftands  about  30O;  bin  in  the  fummcr, 
or  even  when  the  thermometer  Hands  at  60",  the  quick- 
filver  muft  be  brought  down  10,  15,  or  even  more  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  poitvt  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  In  the  fummer  lime  tliercfore  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  will  be  re- 
^uir«d  10  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  has 
been  about  /\cf,  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
ciher;  but  in  fummer  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
are  re<iuired  to  perform  the  efre*^.  '<  There  feems 
(fays  he)  to  be  fomething  in  the  air,  which,  belides 
keat,  interferes  with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  per- 
haps of  all  fluids;  though  I  cannot  fay  from  my  own 
experience  whether  the  abovementioncd  ditfercnce 
between  the  freezing  in  winter  and  fummer  takes 
place  with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,"  &c. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requifitc  to  congeal  water 
feemsto  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  that  is, 
a  large  quantity  of  water  feems  to  require  a  proporti- 
onably  lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  i:  than  a  fmaller 
one.     "  In   the  beginning  of  the   fpring  (fays  Mr 
Cavallo),  I  froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water  with 
about  half  an  ounce  of  ether  ;   the  apparatus  beiog 
larger,  though  fimilar  to  that  defcribed  above.  Now 
as  the  price  of  ether,   fufKciently  good  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  is  generally  about  i8d.  or  2s.  per  ounce,  it  is 
fWm,  that  with  an  expence  under  two  fhillings,  a 
quarter  of  an  ouace  of  ice,  or  ice-cream,  may  be  made, 
in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  afford 
great  fatisfaflion  to  thofc  perfons,  who,living  in  thcfe 
places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  faw  or 
lafbed  any  f«ch  delicious  rcfrefhment.     When  a  fmall 
piece  of  ice,  for  inAance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
js  required,  the  neccffary  apparatus  is  very  .mail,  and 
the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.     I  have  a  fmall 
fcox  four  inches  aad  ahalf  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
enc  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
cetTary  for  this  purpofc  ;  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining .ibout  one  ounce  of  ether  ;   two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  (hould  break  ;  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.     With  the  quantity  of 
«lher  contained  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa- 
ratus, the  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
Aperfon  who  wilhes  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in 
hot  climates,  and  in  places  where  ice  is  not  eafily  pro- 
cured, requires  only  a  larger  bottle  of  ether  befides  the 
whole  apparatus   defcribed   above."     Elei^tricity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced   by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  effeft  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  eleflrified  and  alfo  the  uneleftri- 
tiedflrcam  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
ihe  mercury  was  brought  down  twodegrees  lower  in 
ihe  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 


Our  author  obfcrves,  for  the  fake  of  thofc  who  mty 
be  inclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork  con-  ^ 
fines  this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  agUfs  ftopple, 
which  it  is  almoflimpolfible  to  grind  with  fuch  exad- 
nefs  as  toprevententirely  the  evaporationottheether. 
W^hen  a  ftopple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an  uniform 
and  clofe  piece  of  cork,  whicli  goes  rather  tight,  is 
put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  finell  of  that  fluid  caa- 
not  be  perceived  through  it ;  but  he  never  fkw  a  glafs 
flopple  which  could  produce  that  etfecl.  In  this  man- 
ner, ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  at^y  other  volatile  fluid, 
may  be  preferved,  which  does  not  corrode  cork  by  its 
fumes.     When  the  flopple,    however,  is  very  often 
taken  out,  it  becomes  loofc,  as  it  will  alfo  do  by  long- 
keeping;  in  cither  of  which  cafes  it  mull  be  changed. 
B/hik  of  (he  Ice,  is  a  name  gjven  by  the  pilots  to  a 
bright  appearance  near  the  horizon  occafioned  by  the 
ice,  andobfervedbefsre  the  iceitfclf  is  feen. 

IcE-Boats,  boats  fo  canflruifted  as  to  fail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  particularly 
upon  the  river  Maefe  and  the  lake  Y.  See  Plate  CCL^' 
They  go  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  fometimes  fo  quick 
as  to  affe<Sl  the  breath,  and  are  found  very  ufeful  ia 
conveying  goods  and  palfengers  over  lakes  and  great 
rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of  different  fizes  are  pla- 
ced in  a  tranfvc^rfe  form  upon  a  2;  or  5  inch  deal  board; 
at  the  extremity  of  each  end  are  fixed  irons,  which 
turn  up  in  the  form  of  fkaits  ;  upon  this  plank  the  beat 
refts,  and  the  two  endsfeem  as  out-riggers  to  prevent 
overfotting  ;  whence  ropes  are  falfened  that  lead  to 
the  head  of  the  mafl  in  the  nature  of  flirowds,  and 
others  paffed  through  a  block  acrofsthe  bowfprit  :  the 
rudder  is  made  fomewhat  like  a  hatchet  with  the  head 
placed  downward,  which  being  prefled  down,  cuts 
the  ice,  and  fervesall  the  purpofes  of  a  rudder  in  th« 
water,  by  enabling  the  helmfman  tofteer,  tack,  &c. 

Metkid  »f  making  IcE-Cream.  Take  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  crcara,  and,  when  it  is  10  be  mixed  wit^i 
rafpberry,  or  currrant,orpine,  a  quarter  part  as  much 
of  the  juice  or  jam  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 
ftrainiiigthe  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould  which  is  a  pewter 
velfcl,  and  varying  in  fize  and  fhapeat  fleafurc  ;  cover 
the  mould  and  place  it  in  a  pail  abo;it  two  thirds  full  &i 
ice,  into  which  two  handfnls  of  fait  have  been  thrown; 
turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a  quick  motion 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling  chocolate, 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  let  it  reft  as  long,  and 
turn  it  again  for  the  fame  time  ;  and  having  left  it 
to  ftand  half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  th« 
mo\ild  and  to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon  juic«  and  fu- 
gar,  and  tlie  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  fro- 
zen without  cream  ;  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  lliould 
be  well  mixed. 

he- Hills,  a  fort  offlruflure  or  contrivance  common 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Pcterfburgh,  andwhich  afford 
a  perpetual  fund  ofamufement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  conftruftcd  in  the  following  manner.  .  A  fcaffold- 
ing  is  raited  upon  the  river  about  ;!o  feet  in  height, with 
a  landing  place  on  the  top.  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a 
ladder.  Krom  this  I'ummit  a  (loping  plain  of  boards, 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  long,  defcends  to  the 
fuperficies  of  the  river  :  it  is  fupported  by  ftrong  poles 
gradually  decreafing  in  height,  and  its  iides  arc  dc- 
fcndtd  by  a  parapet  of  planks.     U-pCn  ihefe  boards 
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Ice.  laid  fquare  maffe*  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which 
""^'  '  being  firfl  fmoothed  with  the  axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each 
other,  are  then  fprinklcd  with  water  :  by  thcfe  means 
they  coalefce,  and,  adhering  to  tlie  boards,  immediate- 
ly form  aa  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot- 
toniof thisplainthefnowisclearcd  awayfor  thelength 
of  200  yards  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river;  and  the  fides  of  this  courfc,  as  well  as 
thclidcsand  top  of  the  fcaftblding, arc  ornamented  with 
firs  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with  a 
fledge,  mounts  the  ladder  ;  and  having  attained  the 
funimit,  he  fcts  himfclf  upon  his  llcdgc  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plain,  down  which  he  fiift'ers 
it  to  glide  with  confidcrable  rapidity,  polling  ic  as  he 
goes  down,  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
fcent  carries  it  above  100  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of  cue 
river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  is  ufu.tUy  a  iimi- 
lar  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which  begins 
where  the  other  ends  ;  fp  that  the  perfon  immediately 
mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides  down 
ihe  other  inclined  plain  of  ice.  This  divcrlion  he  re- 
peats as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  beys  alfo  are  conti- 
Jiually  employed  in  tkaiting  down  thcfe  hills  :  they 
glide  chieily  upon  oae  fkait,  as  they  are  able  to  poile 
therafelvcs  better  upon  one  leg  than  upon  two.  Thefc 
ice-hills  exhibit  a  pleafing  appearance  upon  the  river, 
»s  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  ornamented, 
9S  from  the  moving  objeifls  which  at  particular  times 
of  the  day  arc  dcfcending  without  intermillion. 

JcE-Uoi/fe,  a  repofiiory  for  ice  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  afpeft  of  ice-houfes  fhould  be  towards 
the  eaflorfouih-eafl,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning 
fun  to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious 
ihan  warHith  ;  for  which  reafon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  icc-houfe  tend  to  its  difadvantage. 

The  beft  foil  for  anice-houfc  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
as  it  conveys  away  the  wafte  water  without  any  artih- 
cial  drain  ;  next  to  that,  loofe  ftony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  lituation  Diould  be  on  the  (ide  of  a  hill,  for  the 
advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in  the 
drawing,  Plate  CCL. 

To  conftruft  an  ice-honfefirft  choofe  a  proper  place 
at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  dwelling- houfe  or 
houfes  it  is  to  ferve  :  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of 
the  dimenfions  fpecificd  in  the  delign)  of  the  figure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  finking  the  bottom,  concave,  to  form 
a  refervoir  for  the  wafte  water  till  it  can  drain  off;  if 
5he  foil  requires  it,  cut  a  drain  to  a  conliderable  di- 
ilance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  lidc  of  the  hill, 
«r  into  a  well,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  fink  or  air-trap,  mark- 
ed /,  by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a  partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,  which  will  confequently  be  in 
tlie  trap  ;  and  will  keep  the  well  air  tight.  Work  up 
a  fufficicut  number  of  Ijrick  piers  to  receive  a  cart- 
wheel, to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  re- 
ceive the  ice  ;  lay  hurdles  and  ftraw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  drain  tlirough,and  ferve 
as  a  floor.  The  fides  and  dome  of  the  cone  arc  to  be 
nine  inches  thick — the  fides  to  be  dome  in  lleened 
brickwoik,  '.  ^.  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work  :  the  filling  in  behind 
Ihould  be  with  gravel,  loofe  ftones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
lie  water  which  drains  through  th«  fides  may  the  more 
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eafily  efcape  into  the  well.     The  d«ors  of  rhe  ice- 
houfe  fhould  be  made  as  clofc  as  poffible,  and  bundles  of  ' 
llrasv  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Dcf.  ription  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  the  letters. 
a  The  line  firft  dug  out.  i  The  brick  circumference 
of  die  cell,  c  The  diminution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
d  The  Icllcr  diameter  of  the  cell,  e  The  cart-wheel 
or  joifts  and  hurdles.  /The  piers  to  receive  the  wheel 
or  door.  ^Thc  principal  receptacle  for  ftraw.  A  The 
inner  paliagc,  /  the  firlt  entraHcc,  k  the  outer  door^ 
palFages  having  a  feparate  door  each.  /  An  air-trap. 
w  The  well,  n  The  profile  of  the  piers.  0  1  he  ice 
filled  in.  /  The  height  of  the  cene.  y  The  dome 
worked  in  two  half  brick  arches,  r  The  arched  paf. 
fage.  J  "Wie  door- ways  infcrted  in  the  walls.  /The 
floorof  the  paflage.  «An  aperture  through  which  the 
ice  may  be  put  into  the  cell ;  this  niuft  be  covered  next 
the  crown  of  the  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 
X  The  Aooping  floor,  againll  which  the  ftraw  IhoulJ 
be  laid. 

The  ice  when  to  be  put  in  (hould  be  colle£tcd  du- 
ring the  froll,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  Jlrata  of  net  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  complete  body  ;  the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  wcU  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  prcferva- 
tion.  in  a  feafon  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  fulKcienc 
quantities  fnow  may  be  fubltitutcd. 

Ice  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry  place  under  ground, 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ftraw,  or  reeds. 

Great  ufe  is  made  of  chafFin  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  ice  :  the  ice  huufc  for  this  purpofe  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  eafily  carry  out  a 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  fe parated  at  any 
time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the 
reft.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  tlicy  do  not  line 
the  fides  with  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on- 
ly make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole  : 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow, or  elfe  with  ice 
taken  from  thepureft  and  cleareft  water  ;  bccaufe  they 
do  not  ufe  it  as  it  is  ufed  in  England,  to  fet  the  bodies 
in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  firft  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay  in  ihc 
ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  fides,  but  ram- 
ming in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  ihe  way  between  ;  iliey 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover 
the  furface  with  chati  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any 
of  it  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and 
it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  diftant  place  without 
wafte  or  running. 

hE-J/la)id,A  name  given  by  failors  to  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ice  coUcded  into  one  huge  folid  niafs,  and  Hoat- 
ing  about  upon  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
— Many  of  thcfe  fiutluating  illands  arc  met  with  on 
the  coaits  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
fliipping  employed  in  thcGreenlandrilhery.lnthcmidft 
of  thofc  tremendous  mall'csnavigaiorshave  beenarrcft- 
ed  and  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  the  brave  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  pcriflicdwiih  all  his  crew  in  155?; 
and  in  the  year  177.;, Lord  Mulgrave,  after  every  ef- 
fort which  the  nioft  fiuilhed  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
coniplilh  the  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  experiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  See 
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Ice.       the  account  at  large  in  Ph'ifps's  I'oyag;  to  the  Naith 

~^ '  Pole,     As  there  dcfcribed,  the  fcenc,  diverted  of  the 

horror  from  the  eventful  cxpetlalion  of  change,  was 
the  nioft  beautiful  and  pielurcfqiie  : — Two  large  fliips 
becalmed  in  a  vafl  bafon,  farroiinded  on  all  (ides  by 
iilsnds  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  fun 
gilding  the  circumambient  ice, which  waslow,fmooth, 
and  even;  covered  with  fnow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  furface  appeared  cryflal- 
Ijne  with  the  young  ice  :  the  fmall  fpacc  of  fea  they 
were  confined  in  perfeflly  fmooth.  After  fniitlcfs  at- 
tempts to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limits  were  perpetually  con traifled  by  its  clofing  ;  till  at 
length  it  befct  each  velTel  lill  they  becameimnioveably 
fixed.  The  fraooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  lofl  : 
the  prclTurc  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fwell,  caufcd  them  to  pack  ;  fragment  rofe  upon  frag- 
ment, till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
main-yard.  The  movements  of  the  ftips  were  tremen- 
dous and  involuntary,  in  conjuniTtion  with  the  fur- 
rounding  ice,  aduated  by  the  currents.  The  water 
Hioalcd  to  14  fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  or 
of  the  Ihips  would  have  been  equally  fatal :  the  force 
of  the  ice  might  have  cruflied  them  to  atoms,  or  have 
lifted  them  out  of  the  water  and  overfet  them,  or  have 
left  them  fufpcnded  on  the  fummitsof  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a  tremendous  height,  expofed  to  the  fary  of  the 
winds,  or  to  the  rifk  of  being  daQicd  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  a  pairap;e  through  the  ice  ;  after  a  perfcverance 
worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruiilsfs.  The  comman- 
der, at  all  times  mailer  of  himfclf,  direttcd  the  boats 
to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  talk  alone  of  feven  days) 
and  ill  them  10  make  their  voyage  to  Kngland.  The 
boats  were  drawn  progreilivcly  three  whole  days.  At 
length  the  wind  fprungup,  theice  fcparatcd  fufiiciently 
to  yield  to  the  prcfTureof  the  full-failed  Qiips,  which, 
aftcrlabouringagainft  the  relifting  fields  of  ice, arrived 
on  the  10th  of  Auguft  in  the  harbour  of  Smeerinberg, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Hack- 
luyl's  Headland. 

The  forms  ailumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cli- 
mate are  extremely  pleallng  to  even  the  moft  incu- 
rious eye.  The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  fea-water  (for  we  niuft  allow  it  two  origins) 
is  fiat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  refenibling  white  fugar, 
and  incapable  of  iieing  Hid  on,  like  theBritifhice.  The 
greater  jiicces,  or  fields,  arc  many  leagues  in  length  : 
the  lefTerarc  the  meadows  of  the  icals,  on  which  thofe 
animals  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
ihelclTer  pieces  is  ss  rapid  as  the  currents:  the  greater, 
which  are  fonutimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  llowand  majcflically  ;  often  fix  for  a  lime, 
imnioveableby  the  power  of  the  ocean,  &  then  produce 
rear  the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  called 
tlie  blii.k.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  pro- 
duces a  moft  lingular  phenomenon  ;  it  forces  the  lefTcr 
(if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  feve ral  acres 
fqu.ire)  out  of  the  WMtcr,  and  adds  them  to  their  fur- 
face :  a  fecond  and  often  a  third  fuccecds  ;  fo  iliat  the 
whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  licight. 
Thtfc  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  fometimes  500  or  600  yards  thick;  but  the 
far  greater  part  iscoHcealed  beneath  the  water.  Thefe 
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arc  continually  increafcd  in  height  by  the  freezing  of        ice 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  11 

which  falls  Oil  thet'.i.  Thofe  which  remain  in  this  fro-  '<^gl^"d. 
zen  clime  receive  continual  growth  ;  others  are  gra- 
dually wafted  by  tiie  ftorthern  winds  into  fouthern  la- 
titudes, and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
till  tiicy  waftc  away,  or  difappear  in  the  boundlefs 
element. 

Tlie  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, is  often  attended  with  a  noifc  that  for  a  lime 
takes  away  thefcnfcof  hearingany  thing elfc  ;  and  the 
lelTer  with  a  grinding  of  unfpeakablc  horror.  The  wa- 
ter which  dalhcs  againft  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in- 
to an  iiifiniic  variety  of  forms  ;  and  gives  the  voyager 
ideal  towns,  ftreet =,  churches,  fteeplcs,  and  every  ihape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

Ich-l'tav.t.  See  Mesembryanthemum. 
ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val- 
leys between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes. 
Among  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  call  coaft 
<if  Spitzbergen  ;  (fecGnEENLAND,  n°  10.)  They  are 
fevcn  in  number,  but  at  conliderable  diftances  from 
eacli  other:  each  fill  the  valleys  for  trads  unknown, 
in  a  region  totally  inacceflible  in  the  internal  parts. 
The  glaciers  *  of  Switzerland  fecm  coniemptibic  to  »  Sjg  f^j 
thefe  ;  but  prcfcnt  often  a  iimilar  front  into  fome  lower  „•,„. 
valley.  The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front  500  feet 
high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour  :  catarafts  of 
melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  pans,  and  black 
fpiring  mountains,  ftrcaking  with  white,  bound  the 
lides  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
in  the  back  ground.  See  Plate  CCLI.  At  times  im- 
menfe  fragments  break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
with  a  moft  alarming  dafliing.  A  piece  of  this  vivid 
green  fubftance  has  fallen,  and  grounded  in  24  fathoms 
water,  and  fpired  above  the  furface  50  fcetf.  Simi- 
lar icebergs  arc  frequent  in  all  the  Ardic  regions;  and 
to  their  lapfes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice  which 
infc lis  thofe  feas. — Frollfpnrts  v/onderfiilly  with  tiiefc 
icebergs,  and  gives  them  majcftic  as  well  as  other  moft 
lingular  forms.  Malfes  have  been  fcen  affuniing  the 
fliapc  of  a  Gothic  chiuch,  with  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery  of  that  ftyle,  compofe d 
of  svhat  an  Arabian  talc  would  fcircely  dare  to  relate, 
of  cryftal  of  the  richeft  fapphirine  blue  :  tables  with 
one  or  more  feet  ;  and  often  immenfe  flat -roofed  tem- 
ples like  thofe  of  Luxxor  on  the  Nile,  fupported  by 
round  tranfparent  columns  of  cocrulean  hue,  float  by 
the  ailonilTied  fpcclator — Thefe  icebergs  arc  thecrea- 
lion  of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  heigh:  by 
the  falling  of  fnows  and  of  rain,  which  often  inftantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  tiie  lofs  occafioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  melting  Am. 

ICELAND,  a  large  illand  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  .'Atlantic  Ocean,  between  6;  and  68  de- 
grees of  iiortii  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degrees 
of  weft  longitude,  its  greatelt  length  being  about  700 
miles,  and  its  breadth  500.  , 

This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigi«Jzone,  and  Generalac- 
beingliableto  befurrounded  with  vaft  quantiticsof  ice  c«unt  of 
which  come  from  the  polar  feas,  is  on  account  of  the  '•'«  cou»- 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  very  inhofpitalilc  ;   but  much  ""y' 
more  fo  for  other  reafons.    It  is  exceedingly  fubjeft  to 
earthquakes  ;   asd  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  ihat  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
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icchnd.  fccms  almoll  totally  laid  wafte  by  them.  The  beft  ac- 
~~v— -^  count  that  hjth  yet  appeared  of  the  ifland  of  Iceland 
is  in  a  late  publication  imitled,  "  Leticrs  on  Icelaiii), 
&c.  written  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  D.  D.  tint  chapljin 
to  his  Swedi'h  majelty."  This  gentleman  failed  troni 
London  on  the  r  2ih  of  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Mr  iianks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  E- 
dinburgli,  in  a  (liip  tor  which  L.  100  Sterling  was  paid 
every  month.  After villting  the  welbern  illcsof  Scot- 
land, they  arrived  on  the  2Sth  of  Aiiguli;  at  Iceland, 
where  they  cait  anchor  at  Bell'cltedr  or  Uellalla.lr,  ly- 
ing in  about  64°  6'  N.  L.it.  in  the  weltern  part  of  tlie 
idand.  The  country  had  10  them  the  moft  difaial  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  conceived.  "Imagine  loyonr- 
fclf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
to  the  ocher  prefents  to  your  view  only  barren  moun- 
tains, whofc  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow, 
and  between  them  tields  divided  by  vitriried  cliifs, 
whole  high  and  Iharp  points  fcem  to  vie  wiili  each 
other  to  deprive  you  of  the  fighcofa  Utile  grafs  which 
fcantily  fjirings  up  among  ihera.  Thefe  fame  dreary 
rocks  likcwife  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of 
the  natives,  and  no  where  a  lingle  tree  appears  svhich 
might  atfinrd  Ihelter  to  fnendfliip  and  innocence.  The 
profped  before  us,  though  not  plealiug,  was  uncom- 
mon and  furpriliug.  Whatever  piei'enied  itfelf  to  our 
view  bore  the  marks  of  devaltation  ;  and  our  eyes,  ac- 
cullomed  to  beuuld  the  plealing  coalls  of  England, 
now  faw  nothing  but  the  velligcs  of  tlic  operation  of 
a  tire,  Hea\en  knows  how  ancient  ! 
J.  The  climate  of  Icclanil,  however,  is  not  unwhole- 
Ibmc  or  naturally  lubjcct  to  exceffive  colds,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  northwardly  lituation.  There  have  been 
inilances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  linking 
to  24°  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  riling 
to  104°  iu  fummcr.  Since  the  year  i  749,  obfervaiions 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  ;  and  the  refultof  thcle 
obfervaiions  hatli  been  unfavourable,  as  the  colJnefs 
of  the  climate  isthought  to  lie  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confequence  the  country  is  in  danger  uf  becoming  un- 
fit for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood, which 
formerly  grew  in  great  quaiuities  all  over  the  illaud, 
cannot  now  be  railed.  Even  the  hardy  lirsof  Norvviay 
.cannot  be  reared  in  this  illand.  They  fetmed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  uereal>)iit  two  feet  high  ;  but  then 
tlieir  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow.  This 
is  orwing  chiefly  to  the  florms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kind.  In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a  little  bar- 
ly,  which  grow  very  brifkly;  but  a  ihort  lime  licfore 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  florm  fo  effcdually  de- 
flroyed  it,  that  only  a  fewgrains  were  found  fcattered 
about.  Hclides  theft  violent  winds,  this  illand  lies  un- 
der another  difadvantage,  owing  to  the  floating  ice  al- 
ready mentioned,  svith  which  the  coads  areoften  befet. 
This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  callcrly 
wind,  and  frc(]uently  in  fuch  quaniiues  asto  fill  up  all 
the  gulphsonihe  north-wcil  fide  of  the  idand,  and 
even  covers  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  it  alio 
fometimes  drives  to  otiier  Ihores.  It  generally  comes 
in  January,  and  goesaway  in  March.  Sometimes  iton- 
ly  reaches  the  land  in  April :  and,  remaining  there  for 
a  long  time,  docs  an  incrcdi Luc  dealof  mifchicf.  It  con- 
lifts  partjyoffljoauums  of  ite,  laid  to  be  foiuetiir.cs  60 
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fathoms  in  height ;  and  partly  of  field-ice,  which  is 
neither  lo  thick  nor  fo  n'..ich  dreaded.  Sometimes 
thefc  enormous  inallcsarc  grounded  in  ihoahvatcr  ;  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  monihs,njy  years, 
undilh'lved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a  great  w^ay 
round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  and  lofty  ice  malfes 
are  floa;iiig  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found 
drilling  between  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prcH'c J 
with  fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes 
fire:  which  circumlfancc  has  occalioucd  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  ilie  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1755  ^nJ  1754,  this  ice  occalioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent cold,  iliat  horfesand  Iheep  dropped  down  dead  by 
realun  01  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes  were 
obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  llicep  cat  of 
each  other's  wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  ihc 
montii  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one 
night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  five  lines.  Iil 
1756,  on  the  26ih  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 
July  and  Augull,  In  the  year  folluu  ing  it  froze  very 
hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beg.iiuing  of  June, 
ill  the  fouth  part  of  the  illand,  which  occalioned  i 
great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frods  are  generally  fol- 
lowed fiy  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicle!.  Bclidcs  thefe  cala- 
mities, a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  ihc  ice,. 
wliich  commit  great  ravages  among  the  Ilicep.  The 
Icelanders  attempt  10  Jeiiroy  ihefc  intruders  as  fooa 
as  they  get  light  of  them.  Sometimes  they  alfemblc  to- 
gether, and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  will)  whicn 
ihcy  oficn  float  off  again.  For  want  of  hrc-arnis,  tluy 
arc  obliged  to  ufe  fpears  on  ilicfe  occallons.  The  gov- 
ernment alfo  encourage  the  dellruclion  of  thefe  animals 
by  paying  a  premium  of  10  dols.  for  every  bear  that  is 
killed, and  purchafing  the  (kin  from  him  whokilled  ii. 

NotwithltanJing  thisdifmal  picture, however, lakcii 
from  Von  Troll's  letters,  fome  trads  of  ground,  ;« 
high  ailttvatioi,  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by 
the  great  eruptionoflavain  17b:;.  Itis  poi!iL>lc,  tiierc- 
forc,  that  the  above  may  have  l>cea  foincwhat  exag- 
gerated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  arc  feldom  heard  in  Iceland^ 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Burealis  is  very  frequent  and  llrong.  It  moll  com- 
monly appears  in  dry  weather  ;  tliougli  (here  arc  not 
wanting  inllanccsof  its  being  fecn  before  or  aftcrr.iiii, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognollicatcs  bad  weather,  islikewifc  very  frequent 
here  ;  as  arc  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefc  parhelions  are  ob- 
ferved chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
wheil  an  interne  degree  of  froll  is  produced,  and  the 
fro^eu  vapours  All  ihcair.  Fire-balls,  fonieiimes  round 
and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a  kind  of  z^- 
uis  fjiuui  which  atiaches  Itfelf  to  men  and  bcalls;  and 
coiiicis  arc  alfo  frequently  meniioncd  in  their  chro- 
nicles. This  lafl  circunillancedcfervesiheauciuiuu 
of  aftronomers. 

Iceland,  belidcsall  the  inconveniences  alrraJy  men- 
tioned, has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na- 
livesjkrii/a  and/z/iojitiji :  ihc  name  of  the  lirlt  imports 
large  pieces  of  a  mouniain  tumbling  down  and  dcliroy- 
ing  the  lands  and  houfcs  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  ii  : 
thiihapjicncd  in  1554,  when  awholt  lariu  was  ruined. 
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and  I  ?  people  buried  alive.  The  other  word  fignifies 
the  eff'eds  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fnow,  which 
covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  in  iin- 
incnfe  nialles,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  :  of 
this  there  was  an  inftancc  in  1699,  during  the  night, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabi- 
tants and  cattle.  This  lalt  accident  Iceland  has  in 
common  with  all  very  mountainous  cx3untries,  parti- 
cularly Switzerland. 

"  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprings, 
feme  of  which  fpout  up  into  the  air  to  a  furprifing 
height.  All  the  jets  d'cau  which  have  been  contrived 
with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expencc, 
cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe  wonders 
of  nature  in  Iceland.  The  water-works  at  Haren- 
haufen  throw  up  a  fingle  column  of  water  of  half  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  in  circumference  to  a  height  of 
about  70  feet;  thofe  at  the  Winterkaften  at  Calltl 
throw  it  up,  but  in  a  much  thinner  column,  r  30  feet ; 
and  the  jet  d'eau  at  St  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the 
grcateftof  all  the  French  water-works,  calls  upa  thin 
column  80  feet  into  the  air  :  but  fome  fprings  in  Ice- 
land pour  forth  columnsof  water  fcveral  feet  intliick- 
nefs  to  the  height  of  many  fathoms  ;  and  many  af- 
firm of  feveral  hundred  feet. 

"  Thefe  fprings  arc  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat; 
but  we  haveobfervcd  none  under  1S8  degreesof  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  ;  in  fome  it  is  192,  193,  212, 
and  in  one  fmall  vein  of  water  21;  degrees.  From 
fome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then 
called /<if/j,  "a  bath  ;"  froni  others  it  fpouts  with  a 
great  noife,  and  is  then  called  HtJER,  or  kittel.  It  is 
very  common  for  fome  of  thefe  fpouting  fprings  to 
elofe  up,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  ftead.  All 
thefe  hot  waters  have  an  encrufling  quality  ;  fo  that 
we  very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from 
whence  it  barfls  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind, 
which  almoll  refcmbles  chafed  work,  and  which  we 
at  tirfl  took  for  lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  Mr  Bergman  to  be  of  a  filiceous  or  flinty  nature.  In 
fome  places  the  water  taAcs  of  fulphwr,  in  others  not; 
but  when  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  it  taftes  like  com- 
mon boiled  water.  The  inhabitants  ufe  it  at  particu- 
lar times  for  dyeing  ;  and  were  they  to  adopt  proper 
regulations,  it  might  be  ftill  of  greater  ufe.  Victuals 
may  alfo  be  boiled  in  if,  and  milk  held  over  its  fteam 
becomes  fweet ;  owing,  moil  probably,  to  the  exceflive 
heat  of  the  water,  as  ihe  fame  eff'eft  is  produced  by 
boiling  it  a  long  time  over  the  fire.  They  have  begun 
to  make  fait  byboilmg  fea-water  over  it,  which  when 
it  is  refined,  is  very  pure  and  good.  The  cows  which 
drink  this  hot  water  yield  a  great  deal  of  milk.  Eg- 
bert Olafsen  relates,  that  the  water  does  not  become 
turbid  when  alkali  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does  it  change 
the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.  Horrebow  alTerts,  that 
if  you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting  fprings,  the 
•water  will  bjil  over  two  orthree  times  while  the  fpring 
throws  forth  its  water  ;  and  if  corked  too  foon,  the 
bottle  will  burft. 

"  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  in 

Iceland,  fevcral  bear  the  name  o\  gtyjcr  :  the  follow- 
ing is  a  defcription  of  the  raoft  remarkable  of  that 
name,  and  in  the  whole  ifland.  It  is  about  two  days 
journey  from  Hecla,  near  a  farm  called  Haiikadut. 
Here  a  poet  would  have  an  opponuiiity  of  painting 


wliaievernature  h.is  of  the  beautiful  and  terribU.united  udMiU 
in  one  pifture,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  pheno-  *  *  ■ 
ntcnon.  Reprefcnt  toyourfelf  a  large  field,  where  you 
fee  on  one  iide,  at  a  great  dillance,  high  mountains 
covered  with  ice,  whofe  fummits  are  generally  wrap, 
pcd  in  clouds,  fo  that  their  Iharp  and  unequal  points 
become  in vifiblc.  This  lofs,  however,  is  couipenfatcd 
by  a  certain  wind,  which  caufes  the  clouds  to  fink, 
and  cover  the  mountain  itfelf  when  its  fummit  appears 
as  it  were  to  reft  on  the  clouds.  On  the  other  lidc 
Hecla  is  feen,  with  its  three  points  covered  with  ice, 
rifing  above  the  clouds,  and,  with  the  fraoke  which 
afcendsfrom  it,  forming  other  clouds  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  real  ones:  and  on  another  fide  is  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time  ill'ues  forth  ;  and  further  on  extends  « 
marlli  of  about  thice  Englifli  miles  in  circumference, 
where  are  40  or  50  boiling  fprings,  from  which  a  va- 
pour afcends  to  a  prodigious  height. — In  the  middof 
thefe  is  the  grcaiell  fpring  gtyfsr,  which  dcferves  a 
more  exaft  and  particular  account.  In  travelling  to 
the  place  about  an  Englilh  mile  and  an  half  from  the 
hver,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  divided  as, 
we  heard  aloud  roaring  noife,  like  the  rulhingof  a  tor- 
rent precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  We 
alkcd  our  guide  what  it  meant  ;  he  anfwered,  it  was 
gey/er  roaring  ;  and  we  foonfaw  with  our  naked  eyes 
what  before  feemed  alnioft  incredible. 

"  Tlie  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
the  waterguflies  cannot  be  well  determined  ;  for  fomc- 
times  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
feconds  palled  before  a  Itone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfelf  was  perfcdly  round,  and  19  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  terminated  in  a  bafon  J9  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  ftalaaic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfelf. 
The  water  here  fpouted  fcveral  times  a-day,  but  al- 
ways by  ftaris,  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they 
rofe  highur  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  affirm, 
that  it  Iws  fpojtcd  to  the  height  of  6ofatboms.  Moil 
probably  they  (juellcd  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  ac- 
count their  calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant ; 
and  indeed  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was 
ever  thrown  up  fo  high,  though  probably  itfomctimes 
mounts  higher  than  when  we  obfcrved  it.  The  me- 
thod we  took  to  ©bfervc  the  height  was  as  follow3. 
Every  one  in  company  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that 
the  water  (pouted,  how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
thrown,  and  we  afterwards  chofe  tlie  medium.  The 
firft  column  marks  the  fpoutings  of  the  water,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  followed  one  another  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  the  time  when  thefe  ctfufions  happened  ;  the 
third,  the  height  to  which  the  water  rofe ;  and  the 
laft,  how  long  each  fpouting  of  water  continued. 

Height  Duration 

30  feet  o  20  fcconds 

6  o  20 

6  o  10 

12  o  15 

60  06 


N«  Time 

1   At  VI  42  m. 

2 51 

3— VII  16 

4 31 

5 51 


Na 


r  c  E 


r*eUnJ.    N*  Time  Height  Duration. 

"    """^      6 — VIII.  17  24  o  30 

7 29  i3  o  40 

8 36  13  o  40 

The  pipe  was  now  for  the  firft  time  full  of  water, 
which  ran  flowly  into  the  bafoiu. 

9 IX.  25  48  I   10 

10 X.  16  24  I  00 

"  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  we  heard  as  it  were 
three  dilcharges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  (hake  :  the  waier  flowed  over  imniediatcly,  but  in- 
flantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  rj  mi- 
I  nutcs  after  three,  we  again  heard  feverallubterranean 

'  noifcs,  though  not    fo  (trong  as  before.     At  43  Kii- 

nutes  after  four,  tiie  water  flowed  over  very  flrongly 
during  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  Infix  minuics  aflcr, 
we  heard  many  loud  (ubtcrraneous  difciiarges,  not  on- 
ly near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neightiouring 
ridge  of  rocks  where  the  water  fpoutcJ.  At  ;i  mi- 
nutes after  lix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  fur  four  minutes. 
After  iliis  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
pipe,  and  was  entirely  quiet  during  fcveral  minutes; 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again  :  it  w  iS  not,  how- 
ever, thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

"  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefc 
waters  is  exceiFive  ,  it  not  only  prevents  the  ftones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  fmkii'g,  but 
even  throws  them  up  to  a  veiy  great  height,  together 
With  the  water.  When  the  bafun  was  full,  we  placed 
ourfclves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we 
could  fee  our  Ihadows  in  the  water  ;  when  every  one 
obferved  round  the  Ihadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  otliers,)  a  circle  of  al- 
moft  the  fjnic  colours  %vhich  compufe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  Tiiis  moil  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

"  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  etch  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  ilfued  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  otlier  :  we  imagined  it  pollible  to  flop  up 
the  Iiole  entirely  by  throwing  large  Hunts  into  it,  and 
even  flaltcred  nnrfclves  that  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
d-ced:  but,  to  our  aftonilhment,  the  water  gullied 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  halkned  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all  the  Hones  thrown  alide,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  tlirough  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  v;aters  were  hot  in  the  highell 
degree,  aiid  tafled  a  little  of  fulphur  ;  but  in  crhcr 
reipeets  it  w.is  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmalltr 
fpriujs  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted  : 
in  for,e,  it  was  as  mnddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit:  in 
otiicrs,  as  white  as  milk  i   and  in  lome  few,  as  red  as 

J  bl'JOd. 

Account  of      "  i:tland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafahcs,  which 

the  liafaltic  the  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon 

pillars,  &(;,cac!i  ollur  by  the  giuus,  who  made  ufc  of  fiiperr.aiu- 

ral  force  to  cff'ci!t  it.     They  liavc  generally  from 

three  to  feveu  fides  ;  and  are  from  four  to  fi,\  feet  in 

thickntfs,  :ind  fr<i-n  12  to  16  yards  in  length,  without 

nny  hori/.ontnl  divifioiis.  But  foinetimcs  thty  arc  only 
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from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  tticy  arc   lc«l»nil. 

then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  arc  fometinies  ' " ' 

made  ufc  of  ftr  windov.'s  and  door-pofls.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa;  in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  sr  three  miles  ia 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a  fingular  ap- 
pearance; on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally,  in 
the  middle  they  are  doping  ;  the  lowcll  arc  pcrfecllf 
•perpendicular  ;  and  in  fomc  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
femicircular  figure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaltes 
fecms  to  be  the  fame  with  thatof  Stajfa  :  though  in 
forae  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  grey.  Some 
we  obftrved  which  were  of  a  blackiih  grey,  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  lime  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porous  glalfy  (lone,  confequently  a  lava,  which 
was  fo  indillindly  divided,  that  we  were  for  fonic  time 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  it  was  bafaltes  or  not> 
though  at  lafl  we  all  agreed  tiiat  it  was." 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  feme  parts  of  the  idand,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  Maiachitis.  Hurrebow 
fpeaks  of  native  lilver.  A  ilratum  of  fulphur  is  found 
near  Myvatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
nefs  ;  partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep 
orange.  Immediately  over  tiie  fulphuris  a  blue  earth  ; 
above  that  a  virioli  snd  aluminous  one  ;  and  beneartii 
the  fulphur  a  rcddiih  bole.  g 

At  what  time  the  idjnd  of  Iceland  was  firft  peopled  ttiftorj-  of 
is  uncertain.  An  Englilh  colony  indeed  is  faid  to^l'«  ifljn<K 
have  been  fettled  there  in  tlie  beginning  ef  the  fifth 
century  ;  but  of  this  there  arc  not  fufficicnt  proofs. 
There  is,  however,  realontofuppofc  that  the  Englith 
and  Iridi  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe- 
gians i  for  the  celebrated  Bcde  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
dclcriplion  of  the  illand.  But  of  thefc  original  inhabi- 
tants we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Ice- 
land chronicles  go  nofirther  back  than  the  arrival  o{ 
the  Norwegians.  What  they  rektc  is  to  the  fill«w- 
ing  purpofi.-. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland  in  S61,  and  named  the  country  Sr:io-U>:ti, 
"Snow-land,"  on  account  of  the  great  q.ianiilics  of 
fnow  with  which  he  pereei  vcd  the  mountains  covered^ 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  ;  but  on  his  rrturn  ex- 
tolled the  couniry  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  cnterprifing  Swede,  wascncctiragcd  by 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  £6.;.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  ifUnd,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Car. 
diilfJioiiirir,  or  Carder's  illand.  Having  remained  ix 
Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway, where  he  ddcribed  thcncw-dircovercd  ill.ind 
as  a  pleafant  well-wooded  country.  This  exciied  a 
deftreiii  Kloke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greattA 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  foyagc  thither. 
As  the  coDipafs  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
nvens  on  board  to  employ  ihrm  on  the  difcoyt  ry.  l!y 
ihe  way  he  vifi'.cd  his  friends  at  I'crro;  and  laving 
filled  firther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Kcrro.  Some  lime  after,  he 
difmilfcd  the  fecund,  which  reinrncJ  to  the  (hip  again, 
as  he  could  iir.d  no  land.  1  he  lall  trial  proved  more 
fucccfsful ;  the  third  raven  took  his  (light  10  Icfl.ind, 
hi  whrje 
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icebnJ.     where  the  ihip  arrived  a  few  days  after.     Floke  Aaid 

~~~ here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company  ;   and,  be- 

caufc  he  found  a  great  deal  of  Hoatingicc  on  the  north 
iidc,  he  gave  ihc  country  the  name  of  Jce/a/id,  which 
it  has  everfince  retained. 

When  tlicy  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him, 
made  a  very  dilf'ercni  defcriptionof  the  country.  Klokc 
defcribedit  as  a  wretched  place  ;  while  one  of  li  is  com- 
panions, named  Thoruljr;  prailed  it  fo  highly,  that 
he  affirmed  batter  dropped  from  every  plant ;  which 
extravagant  commendation  procured  him  the  name  of 
Tkoriilfr-fmior,  or  Butter-Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  liis  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  illand,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
necellary  for  the  comfortable  ellablilhment  of  a  colo- 
ny, and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  alfill  in  (he 
war  in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
confiderablc  numberof  people,  with  the  necelfary  tools 
and  inflruments  for  making  the  counuy  habitable  ; 
and  the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafiires.  After 
this  period  many  people  went  ihere  to  fettle  ;  and,  in 
ti'.e  fpace  of  6oyears,  the  whole  illand  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  emigration  of  his  fubjecls,  that  he  was  at  lall 
obliged  to  illue  an  order,  that  no  one  fhoulJ  fail  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  four  ounces  of 
fine  lilver  to  the  king. 

Belidcs  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen- 
ced ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiflories  are  full  of  the  accounts 
of  their  baitles.  To  prevent  thefe  conflifls  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928,  upon  whom 
great  powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the 
fpeaker  in  all  their  public  deliberations  ;  pronounced 
fentence  in  difficult  and  intricate  cafes  ;  decided  all 
difputes  ;  and  publilhed  new  laws,  after  they  had  been 
received  and  approved  of  by  the  people  at  large  ;  but 
he  had  no  power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation 
and  confent  of  tlie  rell.  He  therefore  aircmbled  the 
chiefs,  whenever  the  circumflancesfeemed  to  require 
it ;  and,  after  they  had  deliberated  among  theinfclves, 
he  rcprefented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  peo- 
ple, whofe  alfcnt  was  neceifary  before  it  could  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and 
leaders,  however,  was  inconfidcrable,  as  he  was  cho- 
fen by  them,  and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than 
while  heprcferved  their  conlidencc. 

This  inftitution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  rcftrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other  ;  and,  by  tlieir  iutcftinc 
conflidls,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be- 
came atlaft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  entcrpriling 
men;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly 
abufcd  their  power  to  the  oppreffion  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Notwithfland- 
jng  thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  remained 
free  from  aforeignyoke  lill  1261  ;  when  thegreatefl 
part  of  them  put  themfclves  under  the  protetticn  of 
Kakaas  kingof  Norway,  promiiing  to  pay  him  tribute 
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upon  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  Iceland, 
the  reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards,  — -v— ^ 
Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubjeft  to 
Denmark.  '  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  idand 
was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a-year  ;  though,  according  to  his  inftruc-. 
tions,  heought  to  have  relided  in  Iceland.  Asthe  coun- 
try futfcred  incredibly  through  the  abfence  of  its  go- 
vernors, it  was  relolved  a  few  years  ago  that  the/ 
fltould  rclide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  Belfefltedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  hi.Ti  a 
bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  Iheriff,  and  2\  fyffelmen,  or  ma- 
giftrates  who  fuperintend  fmall  diftriiits  ;  and  alraofl 
every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark. . 

At  the  firft  fcttlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Maimers, 
they  lived  iu  the  famcmanner  as  they  had  done  in  their  &c.  of  the 
own  country,    namely,   by  war   and  piracy.     Their ''^'^'•'"ders. 
fituatiou  witii  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway, however, 
foon  obliged  them  10  apply  toother  ftates,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  uecellary  topreferve  their  colony  from 
fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.    For  thi.-.  purpofe  they 
often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Scotland.     The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  ftate 
of  thofe  kingdoms  thrv>ugh  which  they  paiTed.     For 
this  reafon,  hiIlory,and  what  related  to  fciencc,  was 
held  iu  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republicaii'form  of 
government  lallcd  ;  and  the  great  number  of  hiflories 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  fhow  at  leafl  the  delirc 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  iiillrufted.     To  fecure  them- 
fclves, therefore,  againft  iheir  powerful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged    to  enlarge  their  hiflorical  know- 
ledge.    They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  ftudying 
perfecT;ly  their  own  laws,   for  the   maintenance  and 
protedion  of  their  internal  fecurity.    Thus  Iceland, 
at  a  lime  when  ignorance  andobfcurity  overwhelmed 
the  reft  of  Europe  was  enabled  toproduce  a  confidera- 
blc number  of  poets  and  hiflorians.  When  theChrif- 
tian  religion  was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  more  were  found  converfant  in  the  law  thaa 
could  have  been  expefted,  conlidering  the  extent  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.    Fifh- 
ing  was  followed  among  them  ;  but  ihey  devoted  their 
attention  confiderably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has 
lince  entirely  ceafcd. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  grcst  change  both  in  their  character  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  oftheChriftian  religion, 
and  their  fubjedlion  Jirft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defifl  from  their  ravagesand  warlike  expedi- 
tions ;  the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  (ince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  prefervcd  ia 
their  hillories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfclves  to  fiffiing 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fized  and 
well  made,  though  not  very  flrong  ;  and  the  women 
are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  com- 
mon among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Though  their  poverty  difablcs  them  from  imitating 

the 
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Iceland,     the  hofpltality  of  their  anccdors  in  all  refpeflB,  yet 

V they  continue  to  (how  iheir  inclination  to  it  :   tliey 

cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  tofpare,  and 
cxprefs  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfadion  if  you  are  plea- 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  pailes  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with- 
out previoufly  taking  oif  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  protedion  ;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the 
protedion  of  the  Deity  when  lie  has  palfcd  tlie  dan- 
ger in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexprtffible  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  arc  no  where  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  fhnuld  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afcribe  any  great 
induflry  or  ingenuity  to  thcfe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  aloug  been  accuf- 
tonied,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  ill  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous; 
and  have  no  averfion  againft  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an  opportunity.  When  they  meet  together,  their 
chief  pallimc  confifls  in  reading  their  hiflory.  The 
mailer  of  the  houfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  reft 
continue  in  their  turns  \Then  he  is  tired.     Some  of 

'"  them  know  thefe  (lories  by  heart  ;   others  have  them 

in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this,  they  arc 
great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only  for  their  a- 
mufement,  fince  they  never  p\»y  for  money  :  which, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe  among 
them  ;  fince  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  im- 
g  pofed  upon  thofc  who  play  for  money. 

Their  drcfs  The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte- 
ration in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 
The  men  all  wear  a  linen  fliirt  next  to  the  (kin,  with 
a  fhort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 
When  they  travel,  another  (hort  coat  is  put  over  all. 
The  whole  is  made  of  coarfe  blick  cleth  called  watf- 
mal ;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wearUrge  three-cornered  hats,  and  on 
their  feet  Iceland  Ihoesand  worded  (lockings.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  (lioes  from  Copenhagen  ;  but,  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generally  make 
their  own  (lioes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequenily  of  (lieep's  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cuttinga  fquare  pieceof  leather, rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot';  this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tic  it  on  with  leather 
ihongs.  Thefe  (hoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  level :  but  it  would  be  very  diflicult  for  us 
who  are  not  accudomed  to  walk  with  them  amongd 
the  rocks  anddoncs,  though  the  Icelanders  doit  with 
great  cafe. 

The  women  are  likewife  dreded  in  black  wadmal. 
They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  (liifts, which  arc  fewcj 
up  at  the  bofom  j  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be- 
fore with  long  narrow  (Icevcs  reaching  down  to  the 
wrids.  In  tlie  opening  on  tjie  (Ide  of  the  decve,  they 
have  butlons  of  chafed  filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
tach  button;  onwii'ch  the  lover,  when  lie  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  iii.s  midrefs,  takes  care  to 
luve  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  Al  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  lixcd,  of  about 
three  iiuhcs  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  freiiucnlly 
irimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoarts  likewife  of 
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wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the   tcdar.d 

top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  iilver  or  fome  other  metal,  to  ' ->— 

which  thcyfaden  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  butions  of  chafed  filver. 
Overall  this  they  wear  an  upper  drcfs  nearly  rcfem- 
bling  that  of  the  Swedifli  peafants  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  wider  at  bottom  :  this  is  clofc  at  the 
neck  and  wrids,  and  a  baud's  breadth  (liorter  than  tlic 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  lacing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  Women.  On  their  fingers  tliey 
wear  gold,  (ilver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  licaddrels 
confids  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
mod  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faft  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  fervcs  more  for  warmth  than  orni- 
mcnt.  Girls  arc  not  albwed  to  wear  this  head-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  ihcy 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner:  the  bride 
wears,  clofc  to  the  face,  round  her  head  drcfs,  a  crown 
of  filver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  liie 
other  reds  on  her  Ihonlders.  Befides  thefe,  die  wears 
a  leder  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a  little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kinds  of  per- 
fume in  it.  This  drefs  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poored  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs;  and  thofe  that  are  in  eaficrcir- 
cumdances  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver  orna- 
ments gilt. 

The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifferent, 
but  the  word  arc  faid  to  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ifland.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  almodinthe  fame  manner  as  the  done- 
walls  are  made  for  inclofurcs,  with  mofs  duffed  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  arc 
wainfcotted  on  the  infide.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales  ;  the  walls  are  about  tlirec  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Indcad  of  glafs,  the  win- 
dows arc  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  (liccp,  or 
the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  the  ewe. 
Thefe  are  (Iretchcdon  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ 
for  the  windows  tlie  inner  mcuibrane  of  the  domach 
of  animals,  which  is  lefs  tranf^arcnt  than  the  others. 

As  theilland  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitautsof  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  ;  and  whicli  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  is  rcfervcd  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  followinglidof  their  viands  is  taken  from  Troil's 
Letters. 

"  r.  Flonr  of 7f(j/^;(j/>,  (lichen  illandicus,  or  rock- 
grafs.  The  plant  is  lird  walhed,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  by  fome  ;  though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  i  bag  in  which 
it  is  Well  beaien,  awd  ladly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 
damping. 

"  2.  Klour  of  hiiifyrg,  (polygonum  bidorta),  is 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
forts  of  wild  corn  m(hir(  AruuAo  arciiari.t,  and  Aiut .;'» 
foliorum  lutcnbiii co/iyo/!/lii),hy  feparatiiigit  from  1  he 
chad,  pouiWIing,  and  ladly  grinding  it. 

"  5.  Suit  ftiiocr,  ((our  butter).     The  Icelanders 

fcldoni  make  ufe  of  frclh  or  fait  butter,  but  let  k  grow 
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Jcelind.  foivr  before  they  eat  it.  In  this  lainner  it  may  be 
^—^r-^  ]icpi  lor  zoyears,  or  even  longer  ;  and  the  IcelanJcrs 
look  upon  it  as  more  wholefamc  and  palatable  than  the 
butter  ufcJ  among  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  bet- 
ter the  older  it  grows ;  and  one  pound  ot  it  then  is  va- 
lued as  much  as  two  of  freih  butter. 


On  the  coafls  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  fifli-  IceliiiJ. 
ing,  both  fummer  and  wii!:er.   On  their  return  home,  *      ^^~~' 
when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  tilh, they  give  gniploy- 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.  In  nunt,  m»- 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre-  nufailurcs 
vents  tliem  from  fiihing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  Sic- 


"  3.  String,  or  whey  boiled  to  the  confiftcnce  of    of  their  cattle,  and  I'pin  v.'oul.  In   fummer  they  mow 

four  milk,  and  prrlcrved  for  the  winter.  the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  in  fearch  of  ihcep 

"  4.  Filh  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and  in     and  goati  that  were  gone  allray,  and  kill  cattle.  They 


the  air,  and  either  faltcd  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared 
JH  the  lart;  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

"  5.  The  flelh  of  bears,  flieep,  and  birds,  which 
is  partly  falteJ,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
prefervcd  in  caiks  wiih  fourorfermcnted  whey  pour- 
ed over  it. 

"  6.  Mifoft,  or  whey  boilefl  to  cheefe,  whichis  ve 


prepare  leather  \\ii\\i\\c  J  pi  rue  a  «/,'««»;w  iullead  of 
bark.  Some  few  work  in  gold  and  filvcr  i  and  others 
are  inftrui:ted  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolera- 
ble proticicnts.  The  women  prepare  the  riili,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.  When  they  work  in  the 
evening,     they   ufc,    inftead    of    an    hour-glafs,    a 


ry  good.    But  the  art  of  making  other  kinds  of  good     lamp  with   a  wick  made  of  epjlobium  dipt  in   train- 
cheefe  is  loft,  though  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold     oil,  which  is  contrived   to  burn  four,    li.x,  or  eight 


hi  the  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

"  7.  Bioia  flnug,  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  likewife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
tliey  arequite  dilfolved  :  they  are  thenleft  to  ferment, 
and  are  eat  with  milk. 

"  8.  Skyr.  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
fqneezed  are  preferved  in  cafks  or  other  velfdls  ;  they 
arefometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries  or  juni- 
per-berries, and  are  likewife  eat  with  new  milk. 


liours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done, and  which  isprefcribcd  bylaw.  Ac- 
cording to  this  prefcriptiun,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  50  fathoms  of  manured 
foil,  or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  ma- 
liured  ;  or  he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  tight  feet 
long  and  three  bro.id.  If  as  much  (now  (alls  as  reaches 


"  9.  Syra,   is  four  whey  kept  in  cafks,  and  left  to  to  the  horfes  bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear 

ferment:  which,   however,  is   not  reckoned   fit  for  a  piece  of  ground  furiitient  for  100  ihcep.     A  woman 

nfe  till  a  year  old.  is  to  rake  together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  can 

"  10.  Blanda,  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  fo  which  mow,  or  to  weave  three  yards  of  wadmal  a-day. 
a  twelfth  partof  fyra  is  added.     In  winter,  it  is  mix-         The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at  four  dodars  and 

ed  with   the  juice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow-  12  yards   of  wadmal;  and  thofe  of  a  woman  at  two 

berries.  dolUrs  and  five  yards  of  waJmal.     When  men  are. 

"  II.  They  likewife  cat  many  vegetables,  fome  of  lent  a  fiihing  out  of  the  countiy,  there  is  allowed  t© 

■which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  ;  alfo  fliell-  each  man,  by  law,  from  the  2jlh  of  September  to  the 

filh  and  mulhrooms."  i4ih  of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and   18  pounds  of 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a  day,  at  dried  ti!h  every  week.     This  may  fcem  to    be    too- 

feycn  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  great  ,;n  allowance  ;    but  it  mull  be  remembered  that 

Vlt  night.    In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common-  tl-.ey  have  not;:ing  elfc  toliveupuD.  When  they  arc  at 

lyeat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometiines  with  home,  and  can  get  inil.k,  Sec.  cvciy  man  receives  only 

juniper  oEcrow  berries.    In  fome  parts,  theyonlyhavc  five  pounds  of  dried  fiih  and  three  quarters  ofapound 

pottage  made  of  rock-grafs,  which  is  very  palatable,  of  butter  a-weck.  „ 

or  curdled  milk  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  red  colour.  The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no  Dlfeafcs. 

ornew  milk  boiled  a  long  time.   At  dinner,  their  food  means  contribute  to  their  longevity.   It  is  very   rare 

ccnfifts  of  dried  iini,with  plenty  of  four  butter  ;    they  indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  s-'e 

alfo  fometimes  eat  frefli  filh,  and,  when  poflible,  a  lit-  of  jo  or  60;  and  the   greater  p.;rt  are  attacked  by 

fie  bread  and  cheefe    with  them.     It  is   reported  by  grievous  difeafes  before  middle   age.     Of  thefe  the 

Tome  that  they  do  not  eat  any  filh  till  it  is  qnite  rot-  fcurvy  andclephantiafis  orleprofy  are  the  worli.  They 

ren  ;   this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from    their  being  are  alfo  fubjed  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 

fond  of  it  when  a  little  tainted  :   tlicy   however  frc-  iheir  frequent  employment  in  fiihing,  and  handiiuvT 

<iuently  cat  hfli  which  is  quite  frefli,  though  in  the  the  wet  filhiug-tackle  lacold  weather.    St  Anthony's 

fame  manner  as  the  rell  of  their  food,  often  without  fire,  the  jaundice,  plcurify,  and  luwnefs  of  fpiriis,  arc 

fait.  frequent  complaints  in  this  country.     The  fmall-pox 

Their  commen  beverage  is  milk,  either  warm  from  alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  Ion"  atro  dellroyed 

the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimcs  boiled  :   they  likewife  16,000  perfons.     By  thefe  difeafes,  and  The  frequent 

Hfe  butter-milk  with  or  without  waier.    On  the  coafls  famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  aifliiHed.the 

they  generally  (hink  blanda  and  four  milk  ;   which  is  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fmaller  nuinberihan 

fold  after  it  is  (kinimed  at  two  fifths  of  a  rixdoll^  they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 

per  calk  :   fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha-  do  not  in  all  exceed  60,000. 

gen,  and  fome  brew  their  own.     A  few  of  the  princi-  The  exports  of  Iceland  confi/l  of  dried  iifh,  faked  Commerce 

pal  inhabitants  alfo  haveclaret  and  coffee.   The  com-  mutton  and   Iamb,  beef,    butter,    tallow,     train  oil,  ^„d  „- 

inonpeoplefometimesdrinkakindof  tea,  which  they  coarfe  woollen   cloth,  flockings,   gloves,  raw  wool,  venu«. 

make  Irom  the  leaves  of  the  drjai  odo^atala,  and  the  fheep  (kins,  lamb  Ikias,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  ci- 

Mtrtr.ica  o£icinalis,  icr  down,  feaibars, and  formerly  fulphur ;  bat,thcre  is 

no 
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On  the  other     Krafie.     Tlie  fiery  flrcam  took  its  courlc  towards    Iceland. 

JVljvdt!/,  aiiii  ran  into  it  with  an  horrid  noife,  vhich  ' '*"" 

continued  till  tlie  year   i7;o. 

"  The  numntainsof  Iceland  (fays  Mr. Pennant)  are 
of  two  kinds,  primitive  and  poittrior.     The  former 
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no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral 

hand,  the  Icelanders  import  limber,  rifliing  lines  and 

hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fliocs,  brandy,  w  ine,  fait, 

linen,  a  little  iilk,  and  a  few  other  ncceffaries,  as  well 

as  fuperiiuiiies  for  the  better  fort.     The  whole  trade 

of  Iceland  is  cngrolicd  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,   in-     confifts  otilrata  nfually  regular,  but  fometimes  confu 

dulged   with   an  exclufive  charter.     This  company     fed.  They  arc  formed  of  diticrcni  fortsofrtone  without 

maintains  faftories  at  ali  the    harbours  of  Iceland,      the  leafl  appearance  ot  fire.     Some  arc  compofed  of 

where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer-     fund  and  free  (lone,  pctroiilcx  or  chirt  (laty  or  fidile 

chandize  of  the  country  ;   and  as  the  balance  is  in  fa-     floi.c,  and  various  kinds  of  earth  or  bole,  and  fteaiitae  ; 

vour  of  the  Icelanders,   pay  the  overplus  in   Danillt     ditfcrent  forts  of  ^r^cc/a  or  congUuinated  Hones;  jaf- 

money,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  idand.     ptrs  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  cryllal  ;   the  common 

All  their  accounts  and  payments  arc  adjuflid  accord-      rhomboid  fpathuni,  chalcedonies  Urilitied,  SctolrjoiJ; 


ing  to  the  number  of  hlh:  two  pounds  of  lifli  are 
■worih.  two  ikilliags  in  fpecie,  and  48  hlh  amount  to 
one  rix  dollar.  A  Uanilh  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifli  :  what  falls  under  the  value  of  12  fiih  cannot  be 
paid  in  money;  but  mud  be  bartered  cither  for  fiih 
or  rolt-toijacco,  an  cU  of  which  is  equal  to  one  tilli. 
The  weights  and  mcafuresof  the  Icelandersarc  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  Denmark.  The  Icelan- 
ders being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike,  and  altoge- 
ther unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  garrifons,  or 
fleets,  are  in  no  condition  to  defend  thcmlclves  from 
invalion,  bnt  depend  entirely  on  the  proti.dion  of  his 
Danifli  majc't.y,  to  whom  they  are  fubject.  The  re- 
vennes  which  he  draws  from  this  idand  confift  of  the 
income  of  divcra  ellatcs,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting 
to  about  8000  dollars  per  annum  ;  of  the  money  paid 


zeolites  of  the  mofl  elegant  kinds  ;  cryftals,  and  va- 
rious other  fubltances  that  have  no  relation  to  vol- 
canoes. Thefe  primitive  mountains  arc  thofe  called 
Jok:/!s,  and  arc  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  JEjian  or  kias,  is  6000  feet  high.  It  fecms  lit 
be  compofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  piled  on  each  otl;cr.  Another,  called  • 
Einiiberg,  is  about  scoo  feet  high  ;  the  Siia^fild  Jokul , 
22S  7  yards  ;  the  Siiufietdnai  orpron'.ontoiy  uiiiiiufiili 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Hornfraiid ov  the  coaft 
by  the  north  Cape  Nord  is  very  high,  from  300  to 
400  fathoms.  The  rocks  of  Drengo  are  feven  in 
number,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  riling  out  of  the  fea  at 
a  fmall  diftancc  from  the  cliffs,  four  of  which  arc  of  a 
vaft  height,  and  have  a  mofl  magnificent  appearance. 
"  Kaftvvard  from  the  Sn.tjicid  begins  tlie  Ki/bcrge,  . 
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by  the  company  for  an  exclufive  trade,  to  the  value  of     foaring  to  a  vaft  height  ;  ni  jny  parts  of  which  have 
20,000  dollars  ;    and  of  a  fixed  proportion  in  the      ■••       ""  " 
tythes  of  fifh  paid  in  fome  particular  dillrids. 

Iceland  is  noted  fur  the  volcanoes  with  which  it 
abounds,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  feem  to  be 
more  furious  than  any  yet  difcovered  in  the  othcrparts 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  the  latell  accounts,  it 
would  f'ccm  that  this  niifcrable  country  were  little 
othcx  than  one  continued  volcano.  Mount  Hccla  has 
been  commonly  fuppofcd  to  be  the  only  burning 
mountain,  or  at  Icalt  the  principal  one,  in  the  illand  : 
(fee  Hecla).  It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
than  many  others  of  as  great  extent,  p:ir;ly  from  its 
having  had  more  frequent  eruptions  than  any  linglc 
©ne,  and  partly  fron'.  its  lituation,  which  exjjoles  it  to 
the  fight  of  fliips  fjiling  t«  Greenland  and  North- 
America.  But  in  a  lift  of  eruptions  publiflicd  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  51  remarkable  ones,  only  one  third  have  pro 


felt  the  cffefls  of  fire,  .-.nd  in  iome  of  the  melted  rocks 
are  large  cavities.  Bi/dd^i-lckkur,  a  rock  at  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  alio  volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great 
cavern  \\wng\vM\  jlilanitx.  The  name  ot  Solvah,n/Jar 
is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  com- 
pofed entirely  of  (Ijgs,  and  covered  in  the  feafon  with 
fca-fowl.  It  would  be  cndlcls,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  in  various 
forms,  either  by  havin;:  been  vitrilicJ,  cliinged  into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  c{ 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  lloping  courfc  towards  the 
fea." 

Thcfe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  ihtir  effctTs, 
fcldom  bcL;in  to  throw  out  lire  without  giving  warning. 
A  fublerraneous  rumbling  noife  heard  at  a  confidcr- 
able  di  fiance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  tlie  erup- 
tion for  fevcr.ll  days,  wiih  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  idace  Irom  whence  the  fire  is  ;bout  to  biirft  forth; 


ccededfrom  ITecla,  the  ot^er  mountains  it  leems  being     many  fiery  meteors  are  obferved,  but  generally  unat- 
no  lefs  aftive  in  the  work  of  deftruttion    than   this     tended   with    :  ny   violent   concuffion    of  the    earth. 


celebrated  one.  Thefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the  though  fometimcs  eanhquakcs,  of  which  fcveral  in- 
raountains  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants  fiances  arc  recorded,  havraccrnip.iniedihel^e  dreadful 
cMJokiils.     Some  of  thefe,  as  appears  from  a  large  '  '  —      ■  '  ■      ■' 


map  of  Iceland  made  by  order  of  his  Danifli  M.ijelty 
in  1734,  hr.ve  been  fwallowed  up.  Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with  in  this  country  may  have  been  occa- 
cafioncd  by  the  finking  of  fuch  mountains,  as  feveral 
in  (lances  of  a  limilar  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 


coiiflncraiions.  The  drying  up  of  fmall  lakes,  flreams, 
and  rivulets,  is  alio  conlidcrcd  as  a  lign  of  an  inipci;4i"'- 
ing  eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  h.i(len  the  eruption 
wlicn  aniount.,in  is  fa  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  (lopped  up  through  which  the  cxhalaiions  former- 
ly found  a  free  pallage.     The  immediate  fign  is  ll'.c 


1     biirfiing  of  the   nials  of  ice  with  a  drcadTul   noife  ; 


iginally  was  niucli  clcepc. , „ j  i  „       „    -    .  .        ,     ,.  •      n        • 

in  the  year  1 72S  by  au  eruptioB  of  the  great  raouraain     Englini  miles.     A  cjuantiiy  of  white  pumice  aoncjs 
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thrown  up  by  the  boiling  waters  ;  anditis  conjefturcd 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  fca,  as  a  quantity  of  fait,  fafficicnt  to  load  feveral 
horfes,  has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain 
kasceafed  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many  dreadful 
volcanoes,  which  from  lime  immemorial  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  dreary  country  ftill  lefs  habitable 
than  it  is  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our 
limits.  It  will  be  fufHcient  to  give  an  account  of  that 
which  happened  in  1785,  and  which  from  its  violence 
feems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  hiflory. 

Its  firft  figns  were  obfcrved  on  the  lirft  of  June  by 
a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  wellern  part  of  the 
province  of  iS/'^/j/t'r/tVr/i.  Itincrcafed  gradually  to  the 
I  ith,  and  became  at  laft  fo  great  that  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houfcs,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the 
ground.  A  continual  fmoke  or  llcam  was  perceived 
rifing  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  unin- 
habited parts  of  the  country.  Three  fre-fpouts, 
as  they  were  called,  broke  out  indifferent  places,  one 
in  t///'rt)/i/<j/,alittle  to  the  call  of  the  river  Skapta  ;  the 
other  two  were  a  little  to  the  weflward  of  the  river 
called  Ilwerjisfiiot.  The  river  i^^/Za  takes  its  rife  in 
the  northeail,  and  running  firll  weAward,  it  turns  to 
thefouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  afoutheall  direftion. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24Englifli 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  100  or  I  jo,  and  its  breadth  in  fome 
places  ICO,  50,  or  40  fathoms.  Along  the  wholeof  this 
part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there 
are  no  confiderable  catarafts  or  falls.  There  are  feve- 
ral other  fuch  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  the  mofl  confiderable. 

The  three  firc-fpouts,  or  ftreams  of  lava,  which 
had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  rifen  a 
confiderable  height  into  the  air,  arriving  at  lalt  at  fuch 
an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at  the  dillance  of 
more  than  200  Englidi  miles  ;  the  whole  country,  for 
double  that  diftaiice,  being  covered  with  a  fmoke  or 
fleam  not  to  he  defcribcd. 

On  the  8ih  of  June  this  fire  firft  became  vifible, 
vafl  quantities  of  fand,  allies,  and  other  volcanic 
■matters  were  ejected,  and  fcattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmofphere  was  filled  with  fand,  brimftonc,  and  allies, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  continual  darknefs  ; 
and  confiderable  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
Hones  which  fell,  red  hot  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  thefc  a  tenacious  fub'lance  like  pitch  fell  in  vail 
quantity  ;  fometimcs  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lefs 
dcftruftive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  fliower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  become  very 
vifible, and  at  lafl  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flaflies  or  flames  feen  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  30  or  40  Danirtr  miles  { 180  or  240  of  ours), 
with  a  continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lafted  the 
whole  fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 
vafl  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  dreams  on  the 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain  water  was 
much  impregnated  withacidandother  falts,  fo  as  to  be 


highly  corrofive,  and  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  when  iccUnd. 
it  tell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  dillance  from  — ->/— 
the  (ire  the  air  was  exceffively  cold.  Snow  lay  upoii 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places  ;  and  in 
others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with- 
out doors.  Thus  the  grafs  and  every  kind  of  vege- 
tation in  thofc  places  neareft  the  fire  was  dcllroyed, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  cruft  of  a  fulphureous  and 
footy  matter.  Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  raifeot 
by  the  contcft  of  the  two  advcrfc  ctenicnts,  that  the 
fun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  fcemcd  to  be  changed  ;  and  this  ob- 
fcurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  that  illand  of 
Britain  ;  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  an 
obfcurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  illand  ; 
the  atmofphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  conti- 
nual haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  fioni  appearing 
with  hisufual  fplcndor. 

The  dreadful  fccnc  above  defcribed  lafted  in  Iceland 
for  feveral  days  ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  wade, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  everywhere  to  the  remotefl 
parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  feek  for  fafety 
from  the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
5^i7/i/a  wasconliderably  augmented,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouts  was  fituated  ;  and  a  fimi* 
lar  overflow  of  water  was  obfervedat  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  river  Piorfa,  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  a  town  called  Orrebakka,  and 
into  which  another  called  Tuna,  after  having  run 
through  alargc  traftof  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfclf.  But  on  the  nth  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  lelFcned,  and  in  lefs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a  prodigious 
ftream  of  liquid  and  red-hot  lava,  which  the  firefpout 
had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan- 
nel abovementioned,  but  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  gronds  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  not  hav- 
ing any  fufHcient  outlet  to  empty  itfclf  by,  it  rofe  to  a 
vaft  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  hills,  and 
covering  (ome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  ferics,  but  are  fcpara- 
ted  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  fo  that,  befides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
ran,|thc  fiery  ftream  fpread  itfelf  for  a  confiderable 
diftance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above 
mentioned  liills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring 
country  under  fire. 

The  fpouts  ftill  continuing  to  fupply  frcfli  quanti- 
ties of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 
channel  of  theriver,overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  iffued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  laft  it  was 
flopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rife. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofe  to  a  prodigious 
height  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Bulaiid,  confum- 
ing  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  flood  in 
its  way;  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  village 
flood  feemcd  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
kind. 

The 
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Tceland.         The  fiery  lake  flill  iiicreafing,  fprcad  itfclfoutin 

""""v 'length  and   breadili  for  about  36  Englilh  miles ;  and 

having  converted  all  this^tradoflandintoafeiof  lire, 
it  riretched  iticlf  towards  the  foutli,  and  getting  vent 
again  by  the  river  Skapta  ruflicd  down  its  channel 
with  great  impetuofity.  It  was  Aill  confined  be- 
tween the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  fix 
milts  (Engiilh)  ;  but  coming  at  lafl  into  a  more  open 
place,  it  poured  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ;  fprcading  itlelf  now  to- 
wards the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  its  furfacc  flaming  woods  and  whatfocver  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  wade  another  large  diftrift 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
fcnt  forth  great  quantities  of  fleam  long  before  the 
frre  reached  it :  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was 
cither  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  flate.  In  this 
fituation  matters  remained  from  the  12th  of  June  to 
the  I  3th  of  Augufl  J  after  which  the  fiery  lake  no 
longer  fpread  itfelf,butnevcrthelcfs  continued  to  burn; 
and  when  any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  crufl  by 
cooling,  it  was  quickly  broken  by  the  hre  from  be- 
low ;  and  this  tumbling  down  among  the  melted  fub- 
flance,  was  rolled  and  tolfed  about  with  prodigious 
noife  and  crackling ;  and  in  many  parts  of  its  furface, 
fmallfpouts  or  at  leafl  ebulitions  were  formed,  which 
continued  for  fome  length  of  time. 

In  other  direftions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
no  Icfs  de(lru(Jlive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  of  Skapta  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
June,  it  flretchedoutitfelf  towards  the  well  andfouth- 
weft,  overHowing  all  the  flat  country,  and  its  edge  be- 
ing no  lefs  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got  out 
of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  dellruc- 
tivc  courfe,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages,  run- 
ning in  every  direftion  where  it  could  find  a  vent. 
In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  cataraftof  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noife,  and  thrown  in 
greatquantities  to  a  very  confiderable  diflance.  Ina- 
nother  place  it  (lopped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river , 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  deflroyed  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within.  100  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overflowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
Irom  the  rivers  which  had  been  flopped  in  their  cour- 
fes  ;  until  at  lafl  all  the  palfages  on  the  fouth,  ea(l, 
and  well,  being  flopped,  and  the  fpouts  Hill  fending  up 
incredible  quantities  of  frelli  lava,  it  burfl  out  to  the 
north  and  northcafl,  fprcading  over  a  trad  of  land  48 
miles  long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers 
Tuna  and  Axafyrdi  ;  but  even  this  vail  eff'ufion  being 
infufficient  to  cxhauft  the  fuiiterraneous  refources  of 
liquid  fire,  a  new  branch  took  its  courfe  for  about 
tight  miles  down  ihe  channel  of  the  river  Ihverjisfiiot, 
when  coming  again  to  an  open  country,  it  formed  what 
our  author  calls  a  fmall  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  At  lart,  however, 
this  branch  alio  (lopped  on  the  i6th  of  Auguft;  the 
fiery  fountains  ceafcd  to  pour  forth  new  fupplies,  and 
iliis  mofl  aflonilhing  eruption  came  toa  period. 

The  v\  hole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread- 
ful inundation  was  computed  at  no  lei's  ilian  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth  ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up, 
20  or  21  villages  were  deftjoycd,  and  224  people  loll 
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their  lives.  The  extent  abovementioned,  however,  is 
that  only  on  the  fouth,  eaft,and  well;  forthat  towards 
the  north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  nobody 
cared  to  venture  themfelves,  was  not  exailly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava  ;  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat  ;  fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  of  red-hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  illands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  1  784,  where 
there  was  formerly  100 fathomsof  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouthwcil  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a  cluf- 
ter  of  fmall  illands  called  Cierfugla.  It  contiuued  for 
foiiieiime  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice  Hones,  fand,  &c.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  northwed,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermilfion  for  a  conliderable  time  ;  and  was 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since 
that  time,  however,  one  or  both  of  thefc  illands  have 
been  fwallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable time  after,  the  whole  atmofphere  was  loaded 
with  fmoke,  fleam,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The  fun 
was  fometiines  wholly  invilible  ;  and  when  it  could 
be  feen  was  of  a  reddilli  colour.  Moll  of  the  fill-.eries 
were  dedroyed  ;  the  banks  where  the  filh  uCcd  to 
refort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  filliermcn  could  not 
know  them  again  ;  and  the  fmoke  was  fo  thick,  that 
they  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water, 
falling  through  this  fmoke  and  llcam,  was  fo  impreg- 
nated with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter,  th;it  the  hair 
and  even  the  fkiii  of  the  cattle  were  dellroyed  ;  and 
the  whole  grafs  oftlie  illand  was  focovcicd  with  foot 
and  pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  cfcaped  thcdcllruc- 
tive  effects  of  the  fire  became  poifonous  ;  fo  that  the 
cattle  died  for  want  of  food,  or  pcrilhed  by  eating 
thole  unwholefomc  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  much  better  lituaiion;  many  of  them  hav- 
ing lofl  their  lives  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the 
fmoke  and  (leam  with  which  the  whole  atmofphere 
was  filled  ;  particularly  old  people,  and  fuch  as  had 
any  complaint  in  the  breall  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha- 
bited parts  of  Greenland  ;  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  oppolite  to  Green/and,  the  lire  was 
vifible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  alio  related,  th-;t  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  allies, 
pumice,  and  brimflone,  fell  upon  the  north  aiul  welt 
coalls  of  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum- 
mer  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter  ;  and  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmell. 

During  the  fall  of  the  lliarp  rain  formerly  mention- 
ed, there  was  oblcrved  itTrondhcim,  and  other  place* 
in  Norway,  and  likew  ileal  Kaw,  an  uncommon  tall  of 
Iharp  and  fall  rain,  which  totally  de'flroycd  the  leaves 
of  tlie  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorching  them  up,  and  cauling  them  to  wither.  A 
conliderable  quantity  of  alhcs,  fand,  andothcr  volcanic 
mailers,  (ell  at  Karo,  which  covered  the  whole  (urfacc 
of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland, 
though  the  diftancc  between  the  two  places   is  not 
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Icfs  than  480  miles.  Ships  that  were  failing  betwixt 
Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered 
with  afhes  and  fulphureous  matter,  which  lluck  to  the 
mafls,  fails,  and  decks,  befmearing  them  all  over  with 
a  black  and  pitchy  fubllancc.  In  many  parts  of  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a  ful- 
phureous vapour  was  obfcrvcdin  the  air,  accompanied 
with  a  thick  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places  a  light  grey- 
coloured  fubllance  fell  upon  the  earth  every  night  ; 
which,  by  yielding  a  bluilh  flame  when  thrown  into 
the  lire,  evidently  ihowcd  its  fulphureous  Bature.  On 
thofe  nights  in  which  this  fubftincc  fell  in  any  quan- 
tity, there  was  little  or  no  dew  obferved.  Thefc  ap- 
pearances conlinjed  more  or  Icfs,  all  the  months  of 
July,  Augiill,  and  Septcuiber. 

Some  curious  particuhrs  relative  to  the  ancient  (late 
of  this  i:land  have  lately  been  publilhed  by  a  Mr 
Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country.  From  this  work 
it  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  conlidcrablc  fpace  of 
time,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  loth  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Ai  tirll  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  abfolute  fovercign  ;  but  in  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
cefTary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of 
difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  dililrent  ellaies. 
For  thistpurpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned 
alfembled  themfelves,  and  formed  the  outlincsof  a  re- 
public. In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  profpe- 
rnus  trade  to  ditFerent  parts  ;  fending  (hips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinoplc,  at  that  time  celebra- 
ted as  tlie  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  i.i  the 
world.  Deputies  were  likewifc  fent  from  this  illand 
over  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civilization  ;  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  firilcrufade.  In  thefe  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there- 
fore,we  meet  with  evidenttraces  of  thofeof  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  belides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  written  every  third  year  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  hcadsof 
families,  with  confular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  in  being,  but  when  thefe  proved  deficient, 
to  art  as  neceflity  required. 

Thefe  laws  do  not  appear  to  Tiave  inflifted  capital 
piiniflimcnts  upon  any  perlbn.  Murderers  were  banilli- 
-cd  to  the  Tjiciod :  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva- 
ted parts  of  the  iOand  ;  "where  no  perfon  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  wHhin  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 
In  cafes  of  banilhment  for  lelfer  crimes,  the  friends  of 
jhc  oftender  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  necef- 
^.'.ries.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
perfon  who  found  him  without  his  Iwunds  ;  and  he 
might  even  be  htnited  and  dellroyed  in  his  fanrtuiry, 
provided  lie  d?d  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  illand 
within  a  twelvenionth  after  iiisfentcnce,  which  it  was 
■fappofed  he  might  accompiilh  by  means  of  the  annual 
arrivjl  and  departure  of  (hips.  KVery  man's  perfon 
was  free  until  he  hsd  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  crime 
•againd  ficicty  ;  and  f)  great  was  their  rcfpert  for  in- 
dependence, that  great  iTululgencc  was  allowed  for  the 
power  of  palFion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  beha- 
viours had  been  ufed,  no  punilh.ment  was  inliirtcd  on 
the  party  who  relented  it,  even  though  he  (hoiild  have 
jkilled  his  adverfary. 


By  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed 
to  the  proteiStion  of  their  nearcfl  kivlrtd,  who  had  a 
right  to  their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work, 
and  afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  posr  perfon 
fliould  acquric  any  property.  Children  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  parents  iu  their  old  age  ;  but  if  the 
latter  had  neglected  to  give  them  good  education, 
they  were  abfolvedfrom  this  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent, thips  were  fent  from  the  illaiul  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  not  a  fliip 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  ciijoyed  being 
monopolized  by  a  Daniih  company,  until  in  1786  it 
was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjeits  of  Denmark.  "There 
is  at  prefcnt  (fays  Mr  Pennant*)  a  revival  of  the  cod 
fiflieryonthc  coaftof  Iceland  from  our  kingdiim.  A- 
boiu  a  dozen  of  vell'els  have  of  late  failed  from  rhcillc 
of  Thanet,  and  .1  few  from  otlier  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  arc  cither  Hoops  or  brigs  from  50  to  80 
tons  burden.  A  lugfail  boat.  Inch  as  is  ufed  in  the 
herriiig-fillicry,  failed  lafl  fcafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 
equipped.  The  crew  confifted  of  five  men  from  the 
town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They 
had  twelves  lines  of  120  fathoms  each,  and  200  or  300 
hooks;  fix  heaiiing  knives,  twelve  gutting  and  twelve 
fplitting  knives.  They  take  in  18  tonsof  fait  at  Leith, 
at  the  rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufandfilh;  of 
which  fix  or  feven  thoufand  is  a  load  for  a  vefiel  ef  this 
kind.  They  go  to  fea  about  the  middle  of  April,  return 
by  the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men,  and  get  into  their 
port  in  the  htter  end  of  Augull  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember.  Pythcas  fays,  that  Iceland  lies  fix  days  fail- 
ing  from  Great  Britain.  A  vefl'el  from  Yarmouth  was, 
inthe  lail  year  exartly  that  time  in  its  voyage  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Iceland.  ^\  ith  a  fair  wind  itmightbc 
performed  in  far  lefs  time;  but  the  winds  about  the 
Ferroe  iilcsare  generally  changeable. 

lcEL4SD  -^g^t:  ;  a  kinii  of  precious  fionc  met  with 
in  the  iilands  of  Icel.rjd  and  Afcenfion,  employed 
by  the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  though  too  foft  for  the 
pnrpofe.  It  is  fuppof^d  to  be  a  volcanic  produrtion  ; 
being  folid,  black,  and  of  a  glalTy  texture.  When  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  ii  isfemitranfparent 
and  greenilh  like  the  ghifs  bottles  which  contain 
much  iron.  In  the  iilands  whi-ch  produce  it,  fuch 
large  pieces  are  met  with  that  they  cannot  be  equall- 
ed in  any  glafs-houfe. 

Iceland  (or  J/land)  Cryflal.  See  Crystal  ( he- 
land.) 

ICENI,  the  aneient  name  of  the  people  of  Sufiblk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgelhire,  and  Ku.'itingdonlhire,  iii 
England. 

ICH-DiEs.     See  Heralery,  chap.  iv.  fcft  2. 

ICHNLU.MON  in  zoology.     Sec  V'iverra. 

IcHNEUMoj),  isalfo  the  aame  of  a  genus  of  flies  of 
the  hymenoptcra  order.  The  month  is  armed  with 
jaws,  without  any  tongue  ;  tlie  ante.'iUL'e  have  above 
jojoints  ;  the  abdomen  is  generally  petiolatcd, join- 
ed to  the  body  by  a  pedicle  or  flalk  ;  tl-e  tail  is  armed 
with  a  Iting,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  doublc-valved  cy- 
lindrical {heath  ;  the  wingsarc  lii;ceohicd  and  plain. 
This  genus  is  exceedingly  numerous,  in  Gmelin's 
or  the  13th  cJif.ofthe  S/jii^aaNatuia-,  no  fewer  than 
415  fpccics  arc  cnameriited.  They  are  divided  into 
"  •       '  3  <»- 
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Ichneumon  families,  from  the  colour   of  their  fciitcHnm  and  an- 

^ teniia:,  as  follow:    i.  Thole  with  a  whitiih  fcutchcou, 

and  antennas  annulated  \\  ith  a  whitiih  band.  2.  Thole 
which  have  a  white  efcutchcon,  and  antenna:  entirely 
black.  ^.Witli  a  fcuichtou  of  the  lame  colonr  as 
the  thorax;  the  anteunse  eacompalltd  with  a  hllet. 
i|.  With  a  fcutcheoii  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  thorax  ; 
ind  aatennx  black  and  fetaccous.  y.  With  fetaceous 
clay-coloured  antenna;.  6.  With  fmall  filiform  an- 
tennas, and  the  abdomen  oval  End  llcnder. 

Onediflinguifliing  and  Ilriking  character  of  thefe 
fpecies  of  flies  is  the  almoft  continual  agitation  of 
their  antennce.  *  he  name  of /t/v;?.v«s«  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them,  from  the  fcrvice  they  do  us  by  deilroy- 
ing  caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  01  her  infects  ;  as  tlic 
ichneumon  or  mangoultedellroys  the  crocodiles.  The 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  fpecies  ol  ichneumons  is 
prodigious  :  among  the  fmaller  fpecies  there  are  males 
who  perform  their  amorous  preludes  in  the  molt  paf- 
fionate  and  gallant  manner.  The  p.iftcrior  part  of  the 
females  is  armed  with  a  wimble,  vifible  in  fome  fpe- 
cies, no  ways  difcoverable  in  others  ;  and  that  inllru- 
mcnt,  though  fo  fine,  is  able  to  penetrate  through  mor- 
tar and  plalter :  the  llructure  of  it  is  more  eafily  feen 
in  the  long-wimbled  fly.  The  food  of  the  family  to 
be  produced  by  this  fly  is  the  larva  of  wafps  or  mafon- 
becs:  for  it  nofooner  efpies  one  of  thofe  nelts,  but  it 
fixes  on  it  with  its  wimble,  and  bores  through  the 
mortar  of  which  it  is  built.  The  wimble  itfelf,  of  an 
admirable  flrmSure,  confifts  of  three  pieces  ;  two  col- 
lateral ones,  hollowed  out  into  a  gutter,  ferve  as  a 
Ihcath,  and  contain  a  compad;,  folid,  dcntated  flem, 
along  which  runs  a  groove  that  conveys  the  egg  from 
the  animal,  who  fupports  the  wimble  with  its  hinder 
legs,  left  it  Ihould  break,  and  by  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, which  it  dcxteroully  performs,  it  bores  through 
the  building,  and  depolitsonc  or  more  eggs,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  ichneumon,  though  the  largeft  drop 
but  one  or  two.  Some  agglutinate  their  eggs  upon 
caterpillars  ;  others  penetrate  tlirough  the  caterpillar's 
eggs,  though  very  hard,  and  dcpofit  their  own  in  the 
infidc.  W  hen  the  larva  is  hatched,  its  head  is  fo  ii- 
tuated,  that  it  pierces  the  caterpillar,  and  pcnctraies  to 
its  very  entrails.  ThcfelarvtE  pump  out  the  nutritious 
juices  of  the  caterpillar,  without  attacking  the  vitals 
of  the  creature  ;  who  appears  healthy,  and  even  Ibme- 
times  transforms  itfelf  to  a  chrylalis.  It  is  not  un- 
common [o  fee  thofe  caterpillars  fixed  upon  trees,  as 
if  they  were  fating  upon  tlieir  eggs,  and  it  is  after- 
wards difcovercd  that  the  larvse,  which  were  within 
their  bodies,  have  fpun  their  threads,  with  which,  as 
with  chords,  the  catcrpillarsare  falleiicd  down,  andfo 
perith  mifcrably.  The  ichneumons  performed  Ipccial 
I'crvice,  in  the  years  i  731  and  1732;  by  multiplying 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  did  the  caterpillars,  their 
larvae  deflroycd  more  of  them  ihan  could  be  elkctcd  by 
human  indultry.  Thofe  larvae,  wiien  on  the  jHiiut  of 
turning  into  chryfulids,  fpiii  a  lilky  cod.  Nothing  is 
more  furjitifing  and  lingular,  than  to  fee  thofe  cods 
leap  when  placed  on  the  table  or  hand.  Plant-lice, 
the  larvjc  of  tlie  curculiones,  and  fpidcr's  eggs,  are  al- 
io fometimcs  the  cradle  of  t!ie  ichneumon-fly.  Car- 
cafes  of  plan  -lice,  void  of  inotion,  are  often  found  on 
riifctrce  leaves;  they  are  the  liabitation  of  a  fm.ill 
larva,  which,  uftcr  having  citcn  uu  the   entrails,  dc- 
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rtroys  the  fprings  and  inward  economy  of  the  plant- 
louie,  performs  its  metamorphofis  under  Ihelter  of  the 
pellicle  which  enfolds  it,  contrives  itfelf  a  fmall  ck- 
ciilar  outlet,  and  fallies  forth  into  open  air.  There 
are  ichneumons  in  the  woods,  who  dare  atttack  fpidcrs, 
run  them  through  with  their  Iting,  tear  them  to  pieces, 
and  thus  avenge  the  whole  nation  of  flies  of  fo  formi- 
dable a  foe  :  others,  deltitute  of  wings  (and  thofe  are 
females),  depoiit  their  eggs  in  fpiders  nefts.  The  ich- 
neumon of  the  bedeguar,  or  fweet-briar  fpongc,  and 
that  of  the  rofe-tree,  perhaps  only  dcpolit  their  eggs 
in  thofe  places,  becaufe  they  find  other  iiifeds  on 
which  they  feed.  The  genus  of  (he  ichneumon-flies 
mio-ht  with  propriety  be  termed  a  race  of  diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  pcrfpeaivc,  the  view  of 
any  thing  cut  offby  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
jult  at  the  bafe  of  it — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Grtek  1X1®^  f'ootjleep,  and  rf«»«  /  7urr/«-,  as  being  a 
defcription  of  the  footileps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  it  figniries  a  defcription  of  images 
or  of  ancient  flatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bulls 
and  femi-bufbs,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICTIOGLANS,  the  grand  lignior's  pages  ferving 
in  the  feraglio.  Thefe  are  the  children  ofChriltian 
parents,  eitlier  taken  in  war,  purchafcd,  or  lent  in 
prcfents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant 
provinces  ;  they  are  the  moft  fprightly,  beautiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  arc  always  re- 
viewed and  ajiproved  of  by  the  grand  figniorhimfelf 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pcra, 
Conllantinoplc,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col- 
leges where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  opinion  tjie  court  entertains 
of  them. 

ICHOR,  properly  lignifics  a  thin  watery  humour 
likeferum;  but  is  fometimcs  ufcd  tor  a  thicker  kind 
flowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo/aw/t-j. 

1CT1THY0C0LL.'\,  Isinct.ass,  a  prc|iaratioii 
from  the  filh  known  by  the  name  of  h^Ji.  S^e 
AccirF.NSER.  I  he  word  is  Greek,  formed  of 
'yji'-i  fijh,  and  xoxxa  (//>/,f — 'Jhe  mcihod  of  making 
Ilinglafs  was  long  a  (ccrtt  in  the  hands  of  the  Ru- 
lians;but  hath  lately  been  difcovercd,  and  thcfollowing 
account  of  it  publilhcd  by  Humphrey  Jackfon,  Efq  ; 
in  the  63d  vulumeof  the  Fhilofophical  Tranf'actions. 

<'  All  authors  who  have  Iiiiiierto  delivered  pro- 
cclfes  for  making  ichtliyocolla,  filh-glue,  or  ilinglafs, 
have  cijeatly  millaken  both  its  eonJlitucntmattcrand 
preparation. 

"  To  prove  this  alfertion,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  recite  what  Pomet,.  lays  upon  tiie  fubject,  as  hcap- 
pearsto  be  thepriucipal  .mihor  whom  tiicrclt  haveco- 
picd.  After  defcribing  the  rilli,  and  referring  to  a 
cut  engraved  irom  an  original  in  his  cullody,  he  fays  : 
<  As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  ilinglafs,  the  lincwy 
parts  of  the  filh  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  ol'ilicni  be 
dillblved  that  will  diifolve  ;  lluii  the  gluey  liiiuiir  ij 
llraiiitd,  andl'et  to  cool.  Being  coUl,  tiie  fat  is  care- 
fully taken  ofl,  and  the  liciuor  itfelf  boiled  10  a  juft 
coululency,  then  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  into  a  iwilt, 
bent  in  a  lorm  of  a  crefccnt,  as  commonly  (old  ;  then 
hung  upon  a  firing,  and  carclully  dried.' 

"  from  this  account,  it  might  be    rationally  con- 
N  cliiJcd, 
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eluded,  that  every  fpecies  of  fifli  which  contained  ge- 
latinous principles  would  yield  iiinglafs  ;  and  this  pa- 
rity of  rcafoning  feenis  to  have  given  rife  to  the  hafty 
couclulions  ot  thofe  who  Areniioully  vouch  for  the 
exiraftion  ofifinglafs  from  iUirgeon  ;  bnt  as  that  filh 
iscifily  procurable,  thencgligence  of  afcertaining  the 
faft  by  experiment  feems  inexcufabk. 

"  In  my  firft  attempt  to  difcovcr  the  conftituent 
parts  and  manufacture  ofUlnglafs,  relying  too  much 
upon  the  authority  of  feme  chemical  authors  whofe 
Tcracity  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  inflances, 
I  found  myfelf  conflantly  difappointcd.  Glue,  not 
iiinglafs,  was  the  reiiilt  of  every  proccfs  ;  and  al- 
though, in  the  fanic  view,  a  journey  to  Rullia,  proved 
fruitlcfs,  yet  a  ftcady  perfeverance  in  the  rcfearcli 
proved  not  only  fuccefsful  as  to  this  objeft,  but,  in 
the  purfuit,  to  difcover  a  refmous  matter  plentifully 
procurable  in  the  Eritilh  fifheries,  which  has  been 
found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes. 
Itisnow  no  longer  a  Iccrct,  that  our  (a)  lakes  and 
rivers  in  North  America  arc  flocked  with  immenfc 
quantities  oflilh,  (aid  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the  finefl  iiinglafs;  the 
liflieries  whereof,  under  due  encoiu-agemenr,  would 
doubllefs  fupply  all  Europe  with  this  valuable  article. 

"  Noartiticial  heat  is  neceflary  to  the  produflion 
of  ifmglafs,  neither  is  the  matter  dillblved  for  this 
purpofe  ;  fur,  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be 
deflroyed  by  folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle 
in  drying,  and  fnap  fliort  afundcr,  which  is  always 
the  cafe  with  glue,  but  never,  with,  ifmglafs.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  refolved  into  glue  with  boil- 
ing water ;  but  its  fibrous  recompolition  would  he 
found  imprafticable  afterwards,  and  a  fibrous  texture 
is  one  of  the  mofl  diilinguilliing  charafteriftics  of  ge- 
nuine iiinglafs. 

"  A  due  confideration  tliat  an  impcrfeft  folution 
of  ifmglafs,  called/«/«^  by  the  brewers,  poirelfed  a 
peculiar  property  of  clarifying  malt-liquors,  induced 
me  to  attempt  its  analylis  in  cold  fubacid  menflruums. 
One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  ifmglafs,  Hceped  a  few 
days  in  a  gallon  of  flale  beer,  was  converted  into 
good  fining,  of  a  remarkably  thick  confiflcncc  :  the 
fame  quantity  of  glue,  under  limilar  treatment,  yielded 
only  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  refcmbling  diluted  gum- 
water,  which,  tnflead  of  clarifying  beer,  incrcafed 
both  its  tenacity  and  turbidnefs,  and  communicated 
other  properties  in  norcfpeft  corrcfpondingwith  thofe 
of  genuine  fining.  On  commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of 
the  folution  of  ifmglafs  with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor, 
in  a  tall  cylindrical  glafs,  a  vaft  number  of  curdly 
malles  became  prefcntly  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  at- 
traction of  the  particles  of  ihnglafs  and  the  feculen- 
cics  of  the  beer,  which,  increaiing  in  magnitude  and 
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fpccific  gravity,  arranged  thcmfelves  accordingly,  and    IchUiya- 
fell  in  a  combined  (late  to  the   bottom,   through    the  .  "^''-     . 
well-known  laws  of  gravitation  ;  for,  in   this  cafe, 
there  is  no  eleftive  attraftion,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
which  bears  the  Icall  affinity  with  what  frequently  oc- 
curs in  chemical  decompolitions. 

"  If  what  is  commercially  termed  long  or /Jjortflajiled 
ifmglafi  be  flceped  a  few  hours  in  cold  water,  the 
cntwificd  membranes  will  expand,  and  rcfume  their 
original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs, 
maybe  perfectly  unfolded.  By  this  limple  operation, 
we  find  that  iiinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain 
membranous  parts  of  fifhes,  divefled  ofthcirnative  mu- 
cofity,  rolled  and  twifted  into  the  forms  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  dried  in  open  air. 

'<  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  frefli  water  fifli 
in  general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being 
the  moll  tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubllances. 
Thefe  conflitute  the  fineft  forts  of  iiinglafs  ;  thofe 
called  ^Offyi  and  crdhiary  jtapU,  are  made  of  the  intcf- 
tines,  and  probably  of  the  peritonaeum  of  the  filli. 
The  belluga  yields  the  greatefl  quantity,  as  being  the 
largeft  aud  moll  plentiful  fifhin  the  Mufcovy  rivers  ;  but 
the  founds  of  all  frelh-water  filh  yield,  more  orlefs, 
fine  ifinglafs,  particularly  the  fmallcr  forts,  found  in 
prodigious  quantities  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  feveral 
hundred  miles  beyond  Allracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik, 
Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  where  it  is  called  kleov 
kla  by  the  natives,  which  implies  a  glutinous  matter  ; 
it  is  tlie  bafis  of  the  Ruifian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds  for  its  ilrength. 

"  The  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifmglafs,  confifl 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  ealily  rent  longitudinally  ; 
but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double 
membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs each  other  obliquely,  re- 
fcmbling the  coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  thcformerare 
more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  with  fubacid  li- 
quors ;  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
terwoven texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afun- 
der,  and  long  refill  the  power  of  the  fame  menllruum  ; 
yet,  when  duly  refolved,  are  foimd  to  aft  with  equal 
energy  in  clarifying  liquors. 

<' Iiinglafs  receives  its  diil'erent  Ihapes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  arc  taken  from  the  fiiti  wiiile  fweet  and 
freih.  Hit  open,  walhed  from  their  ([[my /odes,  divefl- 
ed of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found, 
and  then  expofed  to  llitfen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
ftate,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fizc 
of  the  llaple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  feledted 
for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  reft  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex- 
tremity 


(a)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  pirticularly  lake  Su- 
perior, which  isfaid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  wasconjeftured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  fifji ; 
and  in  confcquence  of  public  advertifements  diflribured  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums 
for  the  founds  of  llurgeon  and  other  filh,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  iiinglafs,  feveral  fpccimens  of  fine  iiinglafs, 
the  produce  of  fifh  taken  in  thcfe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  attellations  as  to  the 
unlimited  quantity  which  maybe  procured. 

(b)  If  the  traniparent  iiinglafs  he  held  in  certain  pofuions  to  th.e  light,  it  freijuently  exhibits  beautiful  prif- 
matic  colours. 
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Kchtliy*-  tremity  of  thdroll  is  turned  inwards.  The  due  di- 
colu.  menli  ms  being  tlius  obtained,  tlie  two  ends  of  what 
^^  '  is  ciMcA  Jhort  Jiaple  are  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 
wooden  peg  ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  prelfed  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refemblancc  of  a 
heart-fliape ;  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hang  up 
in  tiie  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  whicli  compole  the 
long-ftaplc,  are  longer  than  the  former  ;  but  the  ope- 
rator lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafiire,  by  interiolding 
tlie  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
other.  The  extremities  are  faftencd  w  ith  a  peg,  like 
the  former  ;  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  coufiderably  downwards  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
fervc  the  fliape  of  tlie  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  ftick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, is  faltencd  in  each  angle  with  fraall  woodea 
pegs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  Hate, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs  and  flicks  are  taken  out,  and  the 
drying  completed  ;  laftly,  the  pieces  of  ifmglafs  are 
colligated  in  rows,  by  running  packthread  through 
the  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  expor- 
tation. 

"  The  membranes  of  the  book  fort,  being  thick 
and  refradlory,  will  not  admit  a  limilar  formation  with 
the  preceding;  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  fides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  oppolite  lides  refcmble  the  cover  of  a 
book,  from  whence  its  n.ime  ;  a  peg  being  run  acrofs 
the  middle,  fallens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dri«d  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  run  acrofs  the  ends,  tlic  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding. 

"  That  called  atkc-ifniglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  flaplc  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me- 
talline pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  juft 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  wlien 
it  is  dried  ;  bat  frequently  it  is  overiieated,  and  fuch 
pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufclefs  in  the  buliuefs 
of  fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  confumcrs  to  re- 
jeftthem. 

"  Ifmglafs  is  be/l  made  in  the  funimer,  as  frofl 
gives  it  a  difigrccablc  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles;  its  falhionablc 
forms  arc  unnecell'ary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putriil 
matter,  and  cxuviie  of  infcfts,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellar-man,  of  ten  contaminate  wines  and  malt-liquors 
in  thead  of  clarification.  Thcfe  peculiar  Ihapes  might, 
probably,  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal and  difguife  the  real  fubftance  of  ifmglafs,  and 
preferve  the  monopoly  ;  but,  as  th-c  malk  is  now  taken 
otf,  it  cann»t  be  doubted  to  anfwer  every  purpofc  more 
eficdually  in  its  native  Ifatc,  without  any  fubfcquent 
inanufafture  whatever,  cfpecially  to  tlic  principal  ton- 
fnniers,  who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  futfici- 
cnt  fupply  from  the  Britilh  culonies.  Until  this  lauda- 
ble end  can  be  fully  acconiplilhed,  and  as  a  fpecies  of 
iiinglafs,  more  cafdy  produccable  from  tlie  marine 
fiflieries,  may  probably  be  more  immediately  encou- 
raged, it  may  be  manufai!:lured  as  follows  ; 

"  The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
svith  thofe  of  the  acclpenfcr  genus  of  Linnxus  and  Ar- 
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tedi  :  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require  Ichthyo- 
no  particular  defcription.  The  Newfoundland  and  'ol'»- 
Iceland  filhermen  fplit  open  the  fifli  as  foon  as  ukcii,  """"^ 
.and  throw  tlic  back  bones,  with  the  founds  annexed, 
in  a  heap  ;  but  previous  to  incipient  putrcfai'tion,  the 
founds  are  cutout,  walhcd  from  their  llimes,  and  fak- 
ed for  u(c.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intcrcollal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  belt;  the 
Iceland  filhermen  are  fo  fcnlibl*  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  fticfc,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  foimd  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been 
cured  with  fait,  that  nuifl;  be  dilfolved  l)y  flecping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifmglafs; 
the  frelh  found  muff  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  wliofe  firfice  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
wliichafmall  hair-brulh  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw-k;iite 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  f  «iud  mufl  be  fcra- 
pcd  off.  The  knife  is  rubl>cd  upon  the  brufh  occa- 
lionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  fcilfars,  and  perfedly  clean  fed  of  the  mucous  mat- 
ter with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  the  founds  are  afterwards 
walhed  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  abforb 
their  oily  principle,  and  laftly  in  clear  water.  Tiiey 
are  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air  :  but  if  intend- 
ed to  refemblc  the  foreign  ifingl.ifs,  the  founds  of  cod 
will  only  admit  of  tliat  called  book,  but  thofe  of  ling 
both  Ihapes.  The  thicker  the  founds  arc,  the  better 
the  ifinglafs,  colour  excepted  ;  but  that  is  immaterial 
to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

"  This  ilinglals  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  ftale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 
&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  limilar  elfeds 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedier  and 
clofer  to  the  bottom  of  the  vcliel,  as  may  be  demou- 
flratcd  in  tall  cylindrical  glalles  ;  but  foreign  iiinglafs 
retains  the  conlillcHcy  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

"  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpcft,  beft  adap- 
ted to  fining  ;  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corroli\  e,  and 
even  infalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converlion  of 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  mcnUruum  ftcnis 
greatly  diininilhed,  at  leall  to  tiflc  ;  not  on  account  of 
aiiy  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  iiivcloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  likewilV  re- 
ducible into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folvents  of  all  animal  matters;  even  cold  lime-w^a- 
ter  dillblves  it  into  a  pulpous  magmn.  Notwilhlland- 
ing  this  is  inadmiliible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the 
mcullruum,  it  produces  admirable  cticds  in  other  rc- 
lpc£ts  :  for,  on  commi.\ture  with  compolitious  of  pla- 
lier,  lime,  i:c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  vicif- 
fuudes  of  weather,  it  addsfirninefs  and  permanency  to 
the  cement;  and  if  common  brick  mortar  be  worked 
up  with  this  jelly,  it  loon  becomes  almoll  as  hard  at 
the  brick  itftlf:  but,  for  this  purpofc,  ilismorceom- 
niodioully  prepared,  by  dilfolving  it  in  cold  water,  aci- 
dulated with  vitriolic  acid  ,  in  which  cafe,  the  acij 
quits  [hejclly,and  forms  with  the  limcay;7ir/;///fmafs, 
while  at  tlie  fame  time,  l!ie  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fome  meafure  of  its  moifliu-c,  through  tlic  formation 
of  an  indiilbhiblc  concrete  amoiigll  its  pans,  loon 
N  3  dries, 
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Uhthyo-   dries,  and  hardens  into  a  firm  body ;  whence  lis  fu- 
logy-      [H-rior  Ihcngth    and    durability    arc    calily    compre- 
"  litildtd. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opiuion,  that  ftiir- 
fjeon,  Oil  accoiiiu  of  its  caitilap.inous  nature,  vvoiild 
yitld  great  quaiuities  of  ilinglal's  ;  but  on  examina- 
tion, no  part  ot  this  fiOi,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promilrd  the  Irall  facccls.  This  being  full  of 
r/if<t,  adiitrcs  lb  firmly  lo  the  external  membrane, 
which  is  uftkfs,  iliat  ilic  labour  of  iVparating  them 
fuperftdei  the  advantage.  The  intellines,  however, 
tt  Inch  in  the  larj;cr  lilh  extend  fcvcral  yards  in  U  ngth, 
bein"  clcanr-d  from  their  muci;s,  and  dried,  were 
ioimd  furpriiingly  Iber.;^  and  cUitic,  rtfcinbling  cords 
liiade  with  the  intefiints  of  other  animals,  coiiimonly 
called  cit-grit,  and  from  fome  trials,  promifed-'fii- 
perior  advantages,  when  applied  to  mechanic'^fiei 
rations." 

Ifniglafs  is  fonietiuies  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and  may 
be  given  in  a  tkin  acrimonious Itate of  the  juices,  at- 
<cr  the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mu- 
cilages, regard  being  liad  to  their  dilfcrcu:  dilpolitiou 
to  ptitrefcence. 

{CHTHYOLOGY,  the  fcience  of  iilhes,  or  that 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  Iilhes.     See  Fish. 

Fiihes  tbrni  the  fourth  clafb  of  animals  in  ihc  Lin- 
nsean  fyllem.  This  clafs  is  there  arranged  into  <ix  or- 
ders, under  three  great  divifions;  nunc  of  wliich, 
howevtr,  include  the  cetaceous  tribes,  or  the  whale, 
dolphin,  &c.  thrfe  forming  an  order  of  the  clafs  Mam- 
,  M  A  '- 1 A  i  n  the  fair  e  fy  Item .     See  Zo  o  l  o  g  v . 

ChfTifica-  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Britilh  Zoology,  makes  a  dif- 
tion  of  ferent  and  very  judicious  arrangement,  by  which  the 
^fhcs.  cct.'e  are  rellored  to  their  proper  rank.     He  di'lribntes 

I'th  into  three  divilions,  comprehending  fix  orders. 
J-iis  divifions  are,  into  Cilaceoui,  Cat tilagi nous,  and 
Bony. 

Div.  I.  Cftackovs  Fijh  ;  the  characters  of  which 
arc  the  following  :  No  gills  ;  an  orifice  on  the  top  of 
the  head  ;  throui'^h  which  they  breathe  and  eject  wa- 
ter ;  a  flat  or  horizontal  tail  ;  exemplincd  in  Plate 
CCLI.  (lower  comparinient),  lig.  i.  by  the  Beaked 
%\hale,  bwTowed  from  Dale's  Hilf.  Harw.  411. 
Tab.  xiv. — This  divifion  comprehends  three  genera  ; 
Ihe  Vv'hale,  Cachalot,  and  Dolphin. 

Div.  II.  CiKTiLACisovs  Fijh ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  Breathing  through  certam  apertures,  ge- 
nerally placed  on  each  lide  the  neck  ;  but  in  fome  in- 
ftances  beneath,  in  fome  above,  and  from  one  to  fcvcn 
in  number  on  each  part,  except  in  the  pipe-tilh,  which 
"has  only  one  ;  the  mufcles  fupported  by  cartilages  in- 
llead  of  bones.  Example,  the  Picked  Dog-tilh,  lig.  2. 
a,  The  lateral  apertures. — The  genera  are,  the  Lam- 
prey, Skate,  Shark,  Fitliing-trog,  Sturgeon,  Sun-tilh, 
Lninp-tiih,  Pipe-tilh. 

Eiv.  HI.  B(jsr  Fijh  ,-  includes  thofe  whofe  mufcles 
■re  iMpjorted  by  bones  or  fpincs,  w  hich  breathe  thro' 
gills  covered  or  guarded  by  thin  bo  ly  plates,  open  on 
the  fide,  and  dilatable  by  means  of  a  certain  row  of 
bones  on  their  lower  part,  each  feparatcd  by  a  ihin 
webb  ;  which  bones  are  called  the  rudti  bruuchioflcg'i, 
or  the^;//  covtriKg  lays.  'i  he  tails  of  all  the  tilh  that 
form  this  di\  ifion  are  placed  in  a  fituation  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  lx)dy  ;  and  thi".  is  an  invariable  chararttr. 
The  great  fcdions  of  the  Bony  Fifh  into  the  Jftdal, 


'fktrucic,  J.gular,  and    .V^(/6f.''/?;»i/j^'iif ''copies  from    Ichthyo- 
Linnjsiis:   who  fonnds  this  fyflf  m  on  ^'  comparifon  of      l"gy- 
the  ventral  h.ns  to  the  feet  of  l.ind-animalsor  reptiles  ;  '       ' 
and  ciiher  horn  the  want  of  them,  or  their  particular 
fitnation  in  refpce't  to  tlie  other  fins,  ellablilhes  his 
fc'-'tions. — In  order  to  render  them  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, it  is  necclfary  to  refer  to  thofe  feveral  organs  of 
movement,  and  fome  other  parts,  in  a  perfect  tilh,  or 
one  taken  out  of  the  three  lail  fcftions.     In  tig.  4. 
(the  Haddock),  a,  is  the  pectoral  fins  ;  b,  ventral  fins  ; 
f ,  anal  fins;  a,  caudal  fin,  or  the  tail;  4',  ;•,  t,  dorfal 
fins:  /",  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gills  ;  g,  branchi- 
cllegous  rays  and  their  membranes  ;  b,    lateral  or  liJe 
line. 

Seft.  I.  ArcrAi.  :  The  mofl  impcrfcit,  wanting 
the  ventral  fins;  illultrated  by  the  Conger,  fig.  5. 
This  alio  exprelfcs  the  union  o(  the  dorlai  and  anal 
tins  with  the  tail,  as  is  found  in  fome  few  filh. — Ge- 
nera :  The  Eel,  Woll'-tilh,  Laiince,  Morris,  Sword- 
fifli. 

Seft.  2.  Jugular  :  The  ventral  fins  b,  plaied  be- 
fore the  pectoral  fins  a,  as  in  the  Haddock,  fig.  4 

Genera:  The  Dragonet,  Weevcr,  Codtilli,  Blcnny. 

Sect.  5.  Thoracic:  The  ventral  fins  <j,  placed  be- 
neath the  pectoral  fins  b,  as  in  the  Father  Laflier 

fig.   5 Genera:    The    Goby,     Bull-head,    Dorec, 

Flonr.der,    Gilt-head,    Wralle,    Perch,    Stickleback, 
Mackarel,  Surmullet,  Gurnard. 

Sect.  4.  Abdominal:  The  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind the  pedtorsl  tins,  as  in  the  Minow,  fig.  6. — Ge- 
nera: The  Loche,  Salmon,  Pike,  Argentine,  Atlie- 
rine,  Mullet,  Flying-lilli,  Herring,  Carp.  1 

Naturalilts  oblcrvean  exceeding  great  degree  of  wif-  .•^hapc  of 
dom  in  the  Itructure  of  liihes,  and  in  their  contorma-  ^^'^^  ="'■ 
tion  to  the  element  in  which  they  are  to  live.     Moll '■"'"^'j!  *''" 
of  them  have  the  fame  external  form,  Iharp  at  tithci  '^"  "r^^" 
end,  and  fwelhng  in  the  middle,  by  wliich  they  are 
enabled  to  traverl'e  the  fluid  in  which  they  relide  \\i:h 
greater  velocity  and  eafe.    This  fhape  is  in  fonicr  mea- 
fure  imitated   by  men  in  thofe  vciTcls  wliich  they  ii:- 
lign  to  fail  with  the  greateft  fsiittncfs  ;  but  the  prc^rcls 
ot  the  fwii'tell  failing  Ihip  is  far  infer:or  to  thai  of  fiihes. 
Any  of  the  large  fiihes  overtake  a  ihip  in  full  fail  with 
the   greateft  cafe,  play  round  it  as  though  it  did   nor 
move  at  all,  and  can  gtt  before  it  at  plcafure.  .? 

The  chief  inflruments  of  a  fiili's  motion  have  been  Ufes  of  the 
fnppofed  to  be  the  fins;  which  in  fome  are  much  more  fi"p''|? 
numerous  than  in  others.  A  fiih  completely  fitted  for  l^j! "  " 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  is  generally  furniihed  with 
two  pair  of  fins  on  the  fides,  and  tlirce  fmgle  ones, 
two  above  and  one  below.  But  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  filh  which  has  the  greateft  number  of 
fins  is  the  fwiftelt  fwimmer.  The  fhark  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  fiihes,  and  yet  it  has  no  fins 
on  its  belly  ;  the  haddock  fcems  to  be  more  completely 
fitted  tor  motion,  and  yet  it  does  not  move  fo  fwiftly. 
It  is  even  obfervable,  that  fome  fiihes  which  have  no 
fins  at  all,  fuch  as  lobflers,  dart  forward  with  prodigi- 
ous rapidity,  by  means  ot  their  tail  ;  and  the  inftiu- 
ment  of  progrclfive  motion,  in  all  fiihes  is  now  found 
to  be  the  tail.  The  gieat  ufe  of  the  fins  is  to  keep 
the  boiiy  in  cquiliti  ir,  :  and  if  the  fins  are  cut  off,  the 
filh  can  ftill  iwim  ;  but  will  turn  upon  its  fides  or  its 
back,  without  being  able  to  keep  itfcLt"  in  an  ercit 
pollurc  as  before.     If  the  filh  defires  to  turn,  a  blow 
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from  tlie  tail  fends  it  about  in  an  inllant ;  but  if 


I 

the 


Arguments 
for  the  ill 


tail  ftrikes  both  ways  thea  the  motioii  is  progrcll'iVc. 

All  tilhcs  are  furnilhed  with  a  fiimy  glutinors  mat- 
te", which  defends  tlirir  bodies  from  the  iiT-'ediate 
com  aft  of  the  fiurounding  fluid,  and  which  likewife, 
in  ail  probability  sfUfts  their  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter. Beneath  this,  in  many  kinds,  is  found  a  {Irong 
covering  of  icales,  which  like  a  coat  of  mail,  defends 
it  Hill  more  powerfully  :  and  under  that  before  v.x 
come  to  the  iiuifcular  parts  of  the  body,  lies  an  oily 
fubllance,  whiJi  alio  lends  to  prcftrve  the  requi;!:e 
warniih  and  vigour. 

By  many  naturalifts  tiihes  are  confidercd  as  of  a  iia- 
tortne  iii-  j^j.^  very  much  inferior  to  land  animals,v.  hethcrbcafts 
fi^lTics^to  °  or  ^''''''s.  Their  fcnfc  of  feeling,  it  is  thought  nu.ll 
landani-  ^^  ^^''y  obfcm^e  on  account  of  the  fcaly  coat  of  mail 
mals.  i"  which  they  are  wrapped  up.    The  fenfc  of  fmelling 

alio,  it  is  Uid  they  can  have  only  in  a  very  fmal!  de- 
gree. All  rilhes,  indeed,  have  one  or  more  noftrih  ; 
and  evcu  thofe  that  have  not  the  holes  perceptible 
without,  yet  have  the  bones  witiiin,  properly  formed 
for  fmelling.  But  as  the  air  is  the  only  medium  M'e 
know  proper  for  the  dillribuiion  of  odours,  it  cannot 
be  fuj'poied  that  thcfe  animals  which  rtlide  conflautly 
in  the  water  ^au  be  atretled  by  them.  As  to  tailing, 
they  feeni  to  make  very  little  diilinotion.  The  palate 
of  moit  tillies  is  hard  and  bony,  and  coniequcntly 
incapable  of  the  powers  of  rclilhing  different  fub- 
llances;  and  accordingly  thcfe  voracious  animals  have 
often  been  obfcrvcd  to  fwallow  the  filherman's  pluinmc  t 
inltcad  of  the  bait.  Hearing  is  generally  thought  to 
be  totally  dciicicnt  in  tilhes,  notwithllandiiig  tlie  dif- 
covcriesof  fome  anatomills  who  pretend  to  have  found 
out  the  bones  defigned  for  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
their  heads.  They  have  no  voice,  it  is  faid,  to  eoni- 
inunicate  with  each  other,  and  confequently  have  sio 
need  (if  an  organ  for  hearing.  Sight  feems  to  be  that 
fenfe  ofwhich  they  are  poilciied  in  the  greateft  degree; 
and  yet  even  this  fccms  obfcure  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  other  animals.  The  eye,  in  almoit  all  fiHies,  is 
covered  with  tlie  fame  tranfparent  (kin  v/hich  covers 
the  rcfl  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  fervcs  to  'If- 
feiul  it  in  the  water,  as  they  are  without  eyelids.  The 
globe  is  more  deprelled  anteriorly,  and  is  furnilTied  be- 
hind with  a  mulcle  which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it  as  there  is  occalion.  The  crylialline  humour,  which 
in  quadrupeds  is  fiat,  and  of  the  Iliape  of  a  button- 
mould,  or  like  a  very  convex  lens,  in  filhes  is  quite 
round  or  fometimes  oblong  like  an  egg.  Hence  it 
is  thought  that  fillies  are  extremely  near  fightcd  ;  and 
that  even  in  the  water  they  can  perceive  objects  only 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance.  Hence  fay  they  it  is  evi- 
dent how  lar  filhes  arc  below  tcrrellriil  animals  in  their 
fenfations  and  confequently  in  their  enjoyments.  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  Ibme  fuppoled  to  be  of  a  lize 
with  every  creatures  undei'llanding,  (hows  that  fiflies 
.  are  very  much  inferior  to  birds  in  this  ref]icct. 
Oujeaions       Others  argue  differently  with  regard   to  the  nature 

to  thcfe       of  filhes Willi  rcfpcd  to  the  fenle  of  feeling,   fay 

arguments,  they,  it  cannot  be  jnflly  argued  that  lilhes  arc  defi- 
cient, merely  bccaufe  they  arc  covered  with  fealcs  as 
it  is  pofliblc  thcfe  fealcs  may  be  endued  with  as  great 
a  power  of  lenliition  as  we  can  imagine.  The  knfe 
of  feeling  is  not  proptriy  coiincCttd  w'nh  /oflnrO  in 
any  organ  more  tUan  with  h<irdn:fs  in  it.     .\    iimilar 
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argument  may  be  nfcd  with  regard  to  fmelling;  for 
though  we  do  not  know  how  fniells  caniie  propagated  in 
wattr:  that  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  they  are  not  fo. 
On  the  contrary,  as  water  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
abiorbing  putrid  eilluvia  from  the  air  nothing  is  more 
probable  thsn  that  thcfe  putrid  eiHuvia  when  mixed 
with  the  water  would  affeft  the  olla(itory  organs  of 
fiflies,  aswtllas  they  affect  ours  when  mixed  with  the 
air — With  regard  to  talle,  it  ccrtainlv  appears,  that 
filhes  are  able  to  dillinguilh  their  j.rupcr  food  fi-om 
wh=t  is  improper  as  well  as  other  animals.  Indeed, 
no  voracious  auir.ial  feems  to  be  enduid  with  much 
feufibility  in  this  refpect ;  nor  would  it  probably  be 
conliltent  %vith  that  way  of  promifcuoully  di-voariivg 
every  creature  that  comes  within  its  reach,  without 
which  tliefe  kind  of  animals  coulJ  not  fubfiil. 

W'ithrefpedto  the  hearing  of  filhes,  it  is  urged, 
that  when,  kept  iu  a  pond,'  they  may  be  made  to 
anfwcr^at  the  call  of  a  wliiftle  or  the  ringing  of  abcll; 
and  they  will  even  be  terrified  at  any  luddcnand  violent 
noife  fnch.as  thunder,  the  firing  of  guns,  kc.  and 
llu-ink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Aniung  the  anci- 
ents, many  were  of  opinion  tiiat  filhes  had  the  fenfc 
of  hearing,  though  they  were  by  no  means  faiislied 
about  the  ways  orpalfagcs  by  which  they  heard.  Pla- 
centini  afterwards  difcovcred  Ibme  bones  in  the  head  of 
the  pikes,  which  had  very  much  theappearance  of  be- 
ing organs  of  hearing,  though  he  could  never  difcover 
any  external  palfages  10  them.  Klein  alfirmed,  from 
his  own  experiments  and  obfervaiions,  that  all  fiflies 
li  !ve  the  organs  of  hearing  ;  and  have  alio  pafl'ages 
from  without  to  tlicfe  organs,  though  in  niatiy  fpecies 
they  are  ditiicult  to  be  lecn  ;  and  tiiat  oven  the  mofl 
minute  and  obfcure,  of  thcfe  are  capable  of  communi- 
cating a  tremulous  motion  to  thofe  organs,  from  founds 
iiliaing  from  without.  This  is  likewife  aliened  by  M. 
Geoffroy  f ,  wlio  gives  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
organs  of  liearing  bclougiugio  fevcrsl  fpecies.  Thefc 
orgaiis>re  a  fet  o(  little  bones  extremely  hard,  and 
white  like  fine  porcelain,  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
iheheads  of  allrillus:  The  external  auditory  palfages 
are  very  fmall  ;  being  fcarcc  fufiicieiit  to  admit  a  hog's 
brilllf  ;  though  with  care  they  may  be  dillinguiihed  in 
almoft  all  filhes.  It  can  by  no  means  be  thought  that 
the  water  is  an  improper  medium  of  found,  feeing 
daily  experience  flwws  us  ihat  founds  may  be  conveyed 
not  only  tlirough  water  ,  but  through  the  mofl  folid 
bodies  :j:.  It  feems  indeed  very  dilRcull  to  determine 
the  matter  by  experiment.  Nlr  Gouan,  who  kept 
fome  gold  filhes  in  a  vafc,  informs,  us  that  whatever 
noife  he  made,  he  could  neither  terrify  nor  difturb 
them;  lie  halloo'd  as  loud  as  he  could  putting  a  piece 
of  paper  between  hismouiii  and  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  vibration  from  affetfing  the  fiirface  and  the  tilhes 
ffill  fecincd  inlenlible ;  but  when  the  paper  was  re- 
moved, and  tJic  found  h  id  its  full  effciJton  the  water, 
the  cafe  was  then  ahereil,  and  the  lilhes  iiUlaiilly  funk 
to  the  bottom.  This  experiment,  however,  or  others 
(imil-.rto  it,  einnoi  prove  that  the  tilhes  did  not  hear 
the  found  she  fort  tliepaper  wasrenuiytd;  it  only  fliows 
that  they  were  not  alainied  till  .i  fenliblc  vibration  was 
introduced  into  the  water.  The  call  of  a  whilUr  may 
alio  be  fuppofed  to  affect  tlie  water  in  a  tiih  pond  wiili 
.1  vibratory  motion  j  bm  this  certainly  iiuill  be  very 
obfcure  ;  and  if  J. Hies  c.".n  be  ulltnibled  in  this  manner 
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when  no  pcrfon  is  in  liglu  it  amounts  to  a  dcmonflra- 
tiou  thattiicy  ai:hially  do  hear.  Sec  Comaprative 
Anatomy,  n"  167. 

The  arguments  ufcd  againft  the  fight  of  fifties  arc 
the  weaken  of  all.  Many  inflances  which  daily  occur, 
fhow  that  iiflics  have  a  very  acute  fight,  not  only  of 
objefts  in  the  water,  bmofthofe  in  the  air.  Their 
jumping  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  catch  flies  is  an 
abundant  proofof  this;  and  this  they  will  continue 
to  do  in  a  tine  fummer  evening,  even  after  it  is  fo  dark 
that  wc  cannot  dillinguilh  the  infects  they  attempt  to 
catch. 

Though  fillies  are  formed  for  living  entirely  in  the 
water,  yet  tlicy  cannot  fiiblifl  without  air.  On  this 
fubjeft  MrHawkibeemadc  leveral  experiments,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranfaitious.  The 
filhes  he  employed  were  gudgeons  ;  a  ipccies  that  are 
very  lively  in  the  water,  andean  live  a  coufidcrablc 
time  out  of  it.  Three  of  them  were  put  into  a  glafs 
VclFel  with  about  three  pints  of  frefli  water,  which  was 
defigned  as  a  llandard  to  compare  the  others  by.  Into 
another  glafs,  to  a  like  quantity  ot  water,  were  put 
three  more  gudgeons,  and  thus  the  water  filled  the 
glafs  to  the  very  brim.  Upon  this  he  fcrewed  down  a 
brafs  plate  with  a  leather  below,  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication between  the  water  and  the  external  air; 
and  that  it  might  the  better  refemble  a  pond  frozen 
over,  he  fuftisred  as  little  air  as  pollible  toremain  on 
the  furface  of  the  water.  A  third  glafs  had  the  fame 
quantity  of  water  put  into  it;  which  firll  by  boiling, 
and  then  by  continuing  it  a  whole  night  i/i  vacuo,  was 
purged  of  its  air  as  well  as  pollible;  and  into  this  alfo 
were  put  three  gudgeons.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the 
filhes  in  the  water  from  whence  the  air  had  been  ex- 
haufted,  began  to  difcover  fome  figns  of  uneafinefs  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  motion  in  their  mouths  and  gills. 
Tliofe  who  had  no  communication  with  the  external 
air,  would  at  this  time  alfo  frequently  afccnd  to  the 
top,  and  fuddenly  fwim  down  again  ;  and  in  this  flate 
they  continued  for  a  confiderable  time  without  any 
fen fible  alteration.  About  five  hours  after  this  obfcr- 
vation,  the  filhes  in  the  cxhaullcd  water  were  not  fo 
aflive  as  before,  upon  Ihaking  the  glafs  that  con- 
tained them.  In  three  hours  more  the  included  filhes 
lay  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  with  their  bellies  up- 
wards ;  nor  could  they  be  made  to  Ihake  their  fins  or 
tail  by  any  motion  given  to  the  glafs.  They  had  a 
motion  with  their  mouths,  however,  which  fliow'cd  that 
they  were  not  perfeilfly  dead.  On  uncovering  the  vcf- 
fel  which  contained  them,  they  revived  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  were  perfeftly  well  next  morning;  at  which 
time  thofe  in  the  cxhauilcd  water  were  alfo  recovered. 
The  velfel  containing  thefe  lalf  being  put  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  exhaulled,  they 
all  inftantly  died.  They  continued  at  top  while  the 
air  remained  exhaulled,  but  funk  to  the  bottom  on  the 
admiifion  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  ufe  of  air  to  filhes  is  very  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  indeed  their  method  of  obtaining  the 
fupply  of  which  ihey  Hand  conftantly  in  need,  is  not 
eafily  accounted  for.  The  motion  in  the  gills  in  filhes 
is  certainly  analogous  to  our  breathing  ;  and  fecms  to 
be  tlieoperalion  by  which  thcy  feparate  the  air  from 
the  water.  Their  manner  of  breathing  is  as  follows: 
Th  e  hih  firft  takes  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  uiouth 
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which  is  driven  to  the  gills  ;  thefe  clofc,  and  keep  the 
water  which  is  fwallowcd  from  returning  by  the  mouth 
while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  prevents  it  from 
going  through  ihtm  till  the  animal  has  drawn  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  air  from  it;  then  the  bony  covers  open, 
and  give  it  a  free  paffage  ;  by  wjiich  means  alio  the 
gills  arc  again  opened, and  admit  a  frclh  quantity  of 
water.  If  the  fiih  is  prevented  from  the  free  play  of 
its  gills,  it  foon  falls  into  cojivuliions,  and  dies,  iiut 
though  this  is  a  pretty  plaulible  explanation  of  ilicre- 
fpiration  of  filhes,  itrcniainsa  difficulty  not  eafily  fol- 
Tcd  wiiat  is  done  with  this  air.  There  fcems  to  be 
no  receptacle  for  containing  it,  except  the  air-blad- 
der or  fwim  ;  which  by  the  generality  of  modera 
philofophers,  is  dcrtined  not  to  anfwer  any  vital  pur- 
pofc,  but  only  to  enable  the  filh  to  rife  or  fink  at  plea- 
i'ure  , 

The  air-bladder  is  a  bag  filled  with  air,  compofed  of  the  ufe 
fometimes  of  one,  fomctimes  of  two,  and  fometimes  of  of  the  air- 
three  divilions,  fitnated  towards  the  back  of  the  filh,  bladder  in 
and  opening  intt.  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  The  ufe  of  "''^'•' 
this  in  railing  or  deprelling  the  filh  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  carp  being  put  into  the  air 
pump  and  the  air  exhaulled,  the  bladder  is  faid  to 
burfl  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  in  it :  after 
which  the  filh  can  no  more  rife  to  the  top,  but  ever 
afterwards  crawls  at  the  bottom.  The  fame  thingalfo 
happens  wlieu  the  air  bladder  is  pricked  or  wounded 
in  luch  amauner  as  to  let  the  air  out;  in  thefe  cafes 
alio  the  filh  continues  at  the  bottom  without  a  poffi- 
bility  of  riling  to  the  top.  From  this  it  isinftrred. 
that  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  is,  by  fwclling  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  to  increafe  ihc  furface  of  the  fifli's 
body  and  thence  diminilhing  its  fpecific  gravity,  to 
enable  it  to  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  to  keep 
there  at  pleafurc.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fifh 
wants  to  defcend,  it  is  thought  to  contract  the  air-, 
bladder  ;  and  being  thus  rendered  fpecirically  heavier 
it  defcends  to  the  bottom. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  air-bladder 
infiflies  ferved  for  fome  purpofes  elfentially  necelfary 
to  life :  and  Dr  Prieflley  alfo  conjectures,  that  the  rai- 
ling or  deprelfing  of  the  fifh  is  not  the  only  ufeot  thefe 
air  bladders,  but  that  they  may  alfo  ferve  fome  other 
purpofes  in  the  oeconomy  ollilhes.  There  are  many 
arguments  indeed  to  be  ufed  011  this  ilde  of  the  que- 
flion  ;  the  moft  eonclulive  of  which  is,  that  all  the  car- 
tilaginous kind  of  filhes  want  air  bladders,  and  yet  they 
rife  to  the  top  or  link  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
without  any  difficulty ;  and  though  moll  of  the  eel- 
kind  have  air  bladders,  yet  they  cannot  raife  them- 
felvcs  in  the  water  without  great   difficulty. 

Filhes  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity.     "  Mofl        10. 
of  the  diforders  incident  to  mankind  (fays  Bacon)  arife  Yfim  *"^ 
from  the  changes  and  alterations   in  the  atmolphcre  "        "' 
but  filhes  relide  in  an  element  liittle  fiibjec^to  change: 
theirs  is  an  uniform  exillence  ;   their  movements  arc 
without  efliirt,  and  their  life  without  laboiu\     Their 
bones,  alfo,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,    admit    of 
indefinite  extenlion;  and  the  different  lizes  of  animals 
ot  the  fame  kind,  among  filhes  is  very  various.     They 
flill  keep  growing  :   their  bodies  inllead  of  fufFering 
the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  natural 
decay  of  land-animals,  ftill  continue  incrcafing  with 
frclli  lupplies ;  and  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits 

of 
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rfithyo-    of  life  furnilh  their  flores  in  greater  abundance.    How 
.    *°gy-      long  a  fifh,  that  fecms  to  have  fcarcc   any  bounds  put 
to  its  growth,  continues  to    live,   is  not  afccrtained  ; 
II        perhaps  the    lite  ofa  man  would  not  be  futhcicnt  to 
Methodsof  i^eafurc  that  of  the  fmallclL" — There  have  been  two 
dctermiii-    jj^ctjjojj  Ciiif-ii  ,ipon  for  determining  the  age  ot  tlllics  ; 
»Ke.     '       the  on>>  is  by   the  circles  of  the  fcales,  the  otiicr    by 
the    traniVerfc  fedion   of  the   back   bone.     VViicn  a 
filh's  fcale  is  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  found  to 
confillof  a  number  of  circles  one  within  another,  in 
fomc  meafure  refembling  thofe   which  appear  on  the 
tranfverfe  fedion  of  a   tree,  and  is  fuppofcd   to  give 
the  lame  information.     For,  as  in  trees,   we  can  tell 
their  age  by  the  number  of  their  circles;  fo,  in  liflies, 
we  can  tell  theirs  by  the  number  of  circles  in   every 
fcale  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal's 
cxillcnce. — The  age  of  Klhes  that  want  fcales  may  be 
known  by  the  other  method,  namely,   by  fcparating 
the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then  minutely  ob- 
ferving  the  number  of  rings  which  the  furface,  where 
it  was  joined,  exhilnts. 
Extreme         Filhcs  are,  in  general,  the  moft  voracious  animals 
voracity  of 'H  "attire.     In  moll  of  them,  the  maw  is  placed  next 
fiih«».  the  mouthj;  and,  though  poltetred  of  no  fenfible  heat,  is 

endowed  with  a  very  furprifmg   faculty  of  digeJlion. 
Its  digeftive  power  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  toincrcafe 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  the 
filh  is  fupplied.     A  fmgle  pike  has  been  known  to  de- 
vour too  roaches  in  three  days.  Whatever  is  pollelled 
of  life,  feems  to  be  the  moll  delirable  prey  for  rilhes. 
Some  that  have  very  fmall  mouths,  feed  upon  worms, 
•       and  the  fpawn  of  oihertilh  ;  others,  whofe  moutlis  .u-e 
larger,  feek  larger  prey  ;   it  matters  not  of  what  kind, 
whether  of  their  own  fpecies,  or  any  other.     Thofe 
with  the  largeil  mouths  purfue  almofl  every  thing  that 
hath  life  ;  and  often  meeting  each  otlier  in  rierce  oppo- 
i,        fition,  the  fiih  with  the  largeil  fwallow  comes  off  witli 
Theirama- the  vidory,  and  devours  its  antagonill. — As  a  coun- 
ting in-      terbalancc  to  this  great  voracity,  however,  filhes  arc 
creaf*.        incredibly   prolific.     Some    bring    forth    their  young 
alive,  others  produce  only  eggs  ;    the  former  are  rather 
the  leall  fruitful ;  yet  even  thci'e  produce  in  great  abun- 
dance.    The  viviparous  blenny,  for  inflance,  brings 
forth  200  or  500  at  a  time.     Thofe  which  produce 
eggs,   which   they  are  obliged  to   leave  to   chance, 
either  on  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  Ihallow,  or 
floating  on  the  furface  where  it  is  deeper,  are  all  much 
more  prolific,  and  fecm  to  proportion  their  llock  to  the 

danger  tiiere  is  of  confumpiiou Lewenhocck  allures 

us,  that  the  cod  fpawns  above  nine  millions  in  a  leafon. 
The  fioimder  commonly  produces  above  one  million, 
and  the  mackarcl  above  500,000.  Jicarcc  one  in  ico 
ofthefecggs,  however,  brings  forth  an  animal;  they 
arc  devoured  by  all  the  Icli'er  fry  that  frequent  the 
Ihores,  by  water-fowl  in  (hallow  waters,  and  by  the 
larger  filhesin  deep  waters.  Such  a  prodigiousincrcafc, 
if  permitted  10  come  to  maturity,  would  overflock  na- 
ttire;  even  the  ocean  itfcU  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tain, much  Icfs  provide  for,  one  half  of  its  inhaUtauts. 
But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  this  amazing  ia- 
creafe  ;  it  prcfervcs  ilic  (pccitsin  the  midll  ot  number- 
kfs  enemies,  and  fervc;;  o  furnilh  the  rcll  witli  a  fullc- 
j,  nance  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Generation  With  refpecl  to  tlie  generation  of  many  kinds  of 
•f  fifhes,     fiflics  the  common  opinion  is,  tliat  the  female  depolits 
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her  fpawn  or  eggs,  and  that  the  male  afterwards  cjefts     Ichthro- 
hislpermor  male  femen  upon  it  in  the    water.     The      lofy 
want  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  filhes  givesanap-  I 

parent  probability  to  this  :  but  it  is  Itrenuoully  oppo-    '"^kenild. 
fed  by  Linnaeus.     He  affirms,  that    there  can   be  no         ''~~'' 
polhbilityof  impregnating  the  eggs  of  any  animal  out 
ot  Its  body.     To  couiirnithis,  the  general    coiirfc  of 
nature,  not  only  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  .and  infects,  but 
even  in  the  vegetable  world,  has  been  called  in  to  his 
allillancc,  as  proving  that  all  impregnation  is  performed 
while  the  egg  is  in  the  body  of  its  parent ;  and  lie  fup- 
plies  the  waui  of  the  organs  of  generation  by   a   very 
llrange  procefs,  affirming,  that  the  males  cjctt  theirfc- 
men  always  fome  days  before  the  females  dcpofit  their 
ova  or  fpawn  ;    and  that  the  females  fwallow  this,  and 
thus  have  their  eggs  impregnated  with  it.     He  fays, 
that  he  has  frequently  fecn,  at  this  lime,  three  or  iour 
females  gathered    about  a  male,  and  greedily  fuatch- 
iiigup  into  their  mouths  the  fcucn  he  ejects.  He  men- 
tions fome  of  the  efcocs,  fome  pcarch,  and  fomc  of  the 
cyprini,  in  which  he  had  fcen  this  procefs.     But    fee 
CuniPARATiyE  AnatODi) ,w''  154. 

Many  opinions  have  been  llartcd  in  order  to  account 
how  it  happens  that  filhes  are  found  in  pools,  and 
ditches,  on  high  mountains,  and  elfcwiiere.  But 
Gmelin  obfervcs,  that  the  duck-kind  fwallow  the  eggs 
of  filhes;  and  that  fome  ofthcfe  eggs  go  down,  and 
conic  out  of  their  bodies  unhurt,  and  fo  arc  propaga- 
tedjullin  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  obferved  of 
plants. 

For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  flrudure  of  filhes, 
fee  Comparative  Anatomy,  \\°  146 — 167. 

ICHTHYOPHAGl,  nsH-EATERs,  anainc  given 
to  a  people,  or  rather  to  fevcral  different  people,  who 
lived  wholly  on  filhes.  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
of  i^^yfpifcts,  "  fifli,"  and  <fxtui  edere,  "  to  eat." 

Theichthyophagi  fpokenof  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by 
Sanfon  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xantong. 
AgatharcidescallsalltlieinluibitantsbctweenCarniaiiia 
and  Gedrolia  by  the  name  hhihyophagi. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Soliiius,  Plutarch,  &c.  it  appears 
indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  ufc 
of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  fiih  withal.  They  made 
their  houfes  of  large  filh-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  f«r- 
ving  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  thefe  animals 
ferved  them  for  doors  ;  and  the  mortars  wherein  they 
pounded  their  fiih,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  were 
nothing  elfe  but  their  vertebr«. 

ICHfHYPKRIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouths  of 
filhes,  ufually  met  with  either  folllle,  in  linglc  pieces, 
or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fublLancc  with 
the  bulonit*  ;  and  aie  of  very  various  figures,  fomc 
broad  and  fliort,  others  longerand  ilender ;  fome  very 
gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  like- 
wife  of  various  llzcs,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICKENlLD-sTREET,  is  that  old  Roman  highway, 
denominated  from  the  Iccnians,  which  extended  from 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  tall  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordlhire,  giving  name  in 
the  way  to  fevcral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklinghani, 
and  Ickleton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy- 
il(Ui  it  divides  the  couuiics  oi  Cambridge  aad  Hert- 
ford 
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Icolmliil  forJ.  From  IckleforJ  it  runs  by  Triiig,  croflcs  Bucks 
and  Oxfbrdlhire,  palTestlic  Thames  at  Goring,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  well  part  of  England. 

ICOLMKIL.     Sec  loNA. 

ICONIUM,  at  prefcnt  CoONi,  formerly  the  capital 
city  of  Lycaonia  in  Alia  Minor.  St  Paul  coming  to 
Icouiiun  (A(Ss  xiii.  Ji.  xiv.  I.  &c.)  in  the  year  of 
Chrill  4;,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  his  firll  journey  lo  this  city,  lie 
converted  St  Thecia,  fo  celebrated  iji  the  WTilings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  But  fome  incredulous  Jews  ex- 
cited the  Gentiles  to  rife  againft  Paul  and  IJarnabas 
fo  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  offering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
tly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
51  ;  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peculiarly  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclast.^,  breakers  of 
images  ;  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
all  who  rcjedl  the  ufe  of  images  inrcligiousmatters. — 
The  word  is  Greek,  foimed  Irom  ti^m  imago,  and 
xx«yii»  ruinpere,  "  to  break." 

"  In  this  fcnfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eallern  churches,  are  called  Icotitclajles,  and  efleem- 
ed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppoling  the  worfliip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi- 
gures and  rcprefentations  in  churches. 

The  oppofition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  a  little  after  the  coninienccmeut  uf  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  worfhip  of  them  became  common. 
See  Image.     But  the  tumults  occafioned   by  it  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar- 
danes of  the  imperial  throne.     The  difpute,  however, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Ifaurian, 
who  ill'ued  out  an  edict  in  the  year  726,  abrogating,  as 
Ibme  fay,  the  worfliip  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  ChriU's  crucifixion,  to   be  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches;  but  according  to  others,  this 
cdicf  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  tliein  any  kind  of  ado- 
ration or  worlhip.     This  edict  occafioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  fuggcllions  of  the  priclts  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Alia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.     The  civil 
commotions  and  infurreclions  in  Italy  were  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo 
\vas  excommmiicated,  and  his  fubjects  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rifing  in  arms 
cither  malfacred  or  banilhed  all  the  emperor's  deputies 
and  officers.    In  confequence  of  thefc  proceedings,  Leo 
allembled  a  council  at  Conflantinoplein  7:^0,  which  de- 
graded Germanus,  the  bifliop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  of  images;  and  he  orderedall  the  images  to  be 
publicly  buiiu,  and  inflicted  a  variety  of  leverc  punifli- 
ments  upon  fuch  as  were  attached  toihat  idolatrous  wor- 
lhip.   Hence  arole  two  faftions  ;  one  of  which  adopted 
■the adoration  and  worfliipof  images, andon  thit  account 
were  called  tcnnduii  or  icinnlatrie ;  .md  tiic  other  main- 
tained that  fuch  worlhip  was  unlawful)  and  that  nothing 
wasmoreworthy  the  zeal  of  Chrillians  than  todemolifn 
and  dellroy  thofc  ftatues  and  pidures  which  were  the 
occafion  of  this  grofs  idolatry  ;  and  hence   they  were 
diflinguifhed    by  the  titles  of  icofiomachi,  (from  t,K(.i 
it/iage,  3u.Afta.x»  I  contend,)  and  icmociajla.  The  zeal  •f 
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Gregory  11.  in  favour  of  image  worlhip,  was  uoi  only  Iconoda- 
imiiaicd,  but  even  furpall'cd  by  iiis  fucctlTor  Grego-       ftcs. 
ry  III.  in  coufequcncc  of  which  the  Italian  provinces         " 
were  torn  I'rom  tlie  Grecian  empire. 

Conlhutiiie,  called  Coptoiiyniui,  from  xoTf»t  "  fler- 
cns,"  and  .»«^»  "  name,  "  becaufe  he  was  faidtohave 
detilcJ  tlic  facrcd  font  at   his  baptifm,  fucceded  his 
failur  Leo  in  741,  and  in  73-4  convened  a  council  at 
CoiUtaniinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  fevcnth 
cecumcnical  council,  which  folcmnly  condemned  the 
worlhip  and  u(e  oi  images.    Thofe  who,  notwithlland- 
iiig  this  decree  of  the  council,  railed  commoiious  in 
tlic  llatc,  were  fcverely  punilhcd  ;  and  new  laws  were 
enacted,  10  let  bounds  to  the  violence  of  raonalUc  rage. 
Leo  IV.   who  \\  as  declared  emperor  in  775,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures  and  had  recourfc  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Chrillian  church.     Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
pciloncd   her   huiband  in  780  ;    alTumed   the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conllantine, 
and  in  786  fuinmoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bitiiynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  l]xc  ficoud yiceiie  council,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againft  the  new  ido- 
latry, rellored  the  worlhip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs, 
and  denounced  fevere  punifhments  againli  ihofe  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  objec'h  of  religious 
adoration.     In  this  contell,  the  Britons, Germans,  and 
Gauls,  Mere  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  in  churches,  but  they  conlidered  the  worlhip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  aad  offenlive  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.    Charlemagne  dillinguilhed  himfelf  as  a 
mediator  in  this  controverfy  :  he    ordered  lour  books 
concerning  images  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  rea- 
fons  lu'ged  by  the  Niceue  bilhops  to  jullify  the  worfliip 
of  images  which  he  fent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon- 
tilfin  790,  in  order  to  engagehim  to  withdraw  his  ap- 
probation of  the  decrees  of  the  lall  council  of   Nice. 
Adrian  wrote  an  anfwer ;   and  in  794,  a  council  of 
;oo  bilhops,  allembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Krancfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four   books,  and  folcmnly  condemned  the  worlhip  of 
images.     In  the  Greek  church,  after  llie  banilliracnt 
otirene,  the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the    contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  centiuy,  v\iili  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.     The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola- 
trous worlhip.     His  fucceflbr,  Michael  Curopalates, 
furnamcd  Rhangabd,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  fcene  changed  on  the  acccffion  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian to  the  empire  ;  who  afl'embled  a  council  at  Con- 
llantinople  in   814,  that  abolilhed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicenc  council.  His  fuccelTor  Michael,  firnamed  BaU 
i^i/j,  difapprovcd  the  worlhip  of  images,  and  his    fon 
Thcophilus  treated  them  with  gi'eat  level  ity.     How- 
ever, the  cmprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  fon,  alfcmhled  a  council  at. 
Conftaminople  in  842,  which  reinflated  the  decrees  of 
the  fecond  Mcene  council,  and  encouraged    image 
worlhip  by  a  Uw.     The  council  held  at  the  fame  place 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees,     in  commemoration  of  thiscouncil,  a 
fcftival  was inft. tilted ly  the  fuperflitious  Greeks,  call- 
ed the  fiajf  of  (irthodoxy  i,     The  Latins  were  generally 
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Tiibnogra-  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  fuffercJ  as  the  means 
r*"*  of  aiding  the  memory  oi  the  fiiithful,  and  of  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous 
aiflions  of  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefented  ;  but 
they  detefted  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  leaft 
marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  The  coun- 
cil of  Paris,  alfembled  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  rc- 
iblved  to  ;illow  the  ufe  of  images  in  the  churches,  but 
feverely  prohibited  rendering  them  religious  worlhip. 
Neverthelefs,  towards  the  conclulion  of  this  century, 
the  GaUican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious 
homage  to  the  images  of  faints,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.  How- 
ever, the  iconoclaftes  ftiU  had  their  adherents  among 
the  Latins  ;  the  moft  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius 
bithop  of  Turin,  who,  in  R23,  ordered  all  images  and 
even  the  crofs,  to  be  caft  out  of  the  churches,  and 
committed  to  th.e  flames  ;  and  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in 
U'hich  he  declared  both  againft  the  ufe  and  worlhip  of 
them.  He  condemned  relics,  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints  ;  and  to 
his  vTitings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  his  death,  much  lefs  infei5led  with  fuperltition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  controverfy  con- 
cerning the  faniftity  of  images  was  again  revived  by 
Leo  bifhop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  nth  century,  on 
occafion  of  the  emperor  Alexius's  converting  the  fi- 
gures of  filver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  tlie  churches 
into  money  in  order  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  tlic 
ftate.  The  bifhop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  facrilege;  and  publifhed  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  refided 
an  inherent  flmflity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chri- 
flians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons  repre- 
fented by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to  the  images 
themfelves.  The  emperor  alfembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  determined,  that  the  images  of 
Chrift  and  of  the  faints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with 
a  relative  worfhip ;  and  that  invocation  and  W'orfhip 
Were  to  be  addreffed  to  the  faints  only  as  the  fcrvants 
of  Chrill,  and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him,  as 
their  matter.  Leo,  diffatisfied  even  with  thefe  abfurd 
and  fuperftitious  decifions,  was  fent  into  banilhment. 
In  the  wcftern  church,  the  wcirlliip  of  Images  was  dif- 
approved  and  oppofed  by  feveral  confiderable  parties, 
as  the  Petrobrulfians,  Albijr;enfes,  Waldcnfes,  &C.  till 
at  length  this  idolatrous  praftice  was  entirely  abolifhcd 
in  many  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  by  the  Reforma- 
tion.    See  Image. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  £.>-.,»f»  "image," 
and  y^ecpti  "  I  defcribe),  the  defcription  of  images  or 
ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper  ;  alio  of  bufts  and 
femi-bufls,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATRtI^,  or  Iconolatkrs  (from  uk>i> 
and  XxT^iuu  "  I  worlhip,")  or  Iconoduui  (from  tiKut 
and  SuAow  "  I  ferve)  ;"  thofe  who  worlhip  images  : 
A  name  ^\■hlch  the  iconoclaftcs  give  to  thofe  oi  the 
Romilh  communion,  on  accoimt  of  their  adoring 
images,  and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worlhip  only  due 
to  God.     See  Iconoclasts  and  Imaok. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  regular  folid, 
confuting  of  20  triangular  pyramid  ,  whofe  vcrtcxcs 
meet  in  the    centre  of  a  fpiiere  fuppofed  10  r'rcum- 
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fcrlbe  it ;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes  Icubndcia 
c(]ual:  wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids  I 

multiplied  by  20,  the  number  of  bafcs  gives  the  folid       ^^"'_j 
contents  of  the  icofahedron.  "^ 

ICOSANDRIA  (from  (m„^,  "  twenty,"  and  «,j 
"  a  man  or  hulband")  ;  tlic  name  of  the  12th  clafs  in 
Linnacus's  fexual  mctliod,  confilHngof  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  which  are  furnilhed  witli  20  or 
more  ftamina,  tliat  are  inferted  into  the  inner  f:Jc  of 
tlie  calyx  or  petals.     Sec  Botany,  p.  430. 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architeft  wlio  lived 
about  430  B.  C.  built  feveral  magnificent  temples,  and 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  fituatcd  in  the  heart 
of  Crete  where  broadeft  ;  the  higheft  of  all  in  the 
ifland  ;  round,  and  incompafs  60  lladia  (Strabo);  th-j 
nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb  -was  ▼!- 
filed  in  Varro's  time. — Another  L/n,  a  mountain  of 
Myfia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  (Homer,  Vir- 
gil), extending  from  Zeleia  on  the  fouth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyzicus  to  Ledum  the  utmofl  promontory  of 
Troas.  The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the 
fource  of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois, 
Scainander,  jEfepus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  covered 
with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  :i 
fine  extenfive  view  of  the  Hellefpont  and  the  adiacent 
countries  ;  from  which  reafbn  it  was  frequented  by 
the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer. 
The  top  was  called  Gargara  (Homer,  Strabo)  ;  and 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Piais  on 
the  beauty  of  the  three  goddelfes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
Venus,  tothclaft  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALU'M  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  on  the 
eaff  fide  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  i/i  Gr'n^o ;  with  a 
high  rugged  eminence  rifing  over  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
table.  It  Was  facrcd  to  Venus ;  and  hence  the  epi- 
thet Iilalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence 
was  covered  with  a  grove  ;  and  the  grove  was  a 
little  to>\'n,  in  Pliny's  time  extiuiff.  IJal'ta,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpot  facrcd  to 
the  goddefs. 

IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  objc-5ls,  .after  the 
original  perception  or  imprellion  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  Sec  Metaphysics,  pajpm ;  and  Logic, 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
fell,  and  not  any  thing  cli'e ;  in  which  fciife  ii!t-nli*y 
differs  ftomJ!»ii/itui/f,  as  well  as  diverfiiy.     See  Met.v 

PHVSlCS. 

TDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  ciglit 
days  in  eacli  month  ;  the  Rril  of  wiiich  fell  on  the  i  jth 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oi5>ober  ;  and  on  the  1 3th 
day  of  the  other  months. — The  origin  of  th-  word  is 
contelled.  Some  will  have  it  formed  tVom  tii'.u  "  to- 
fee;"  by  reidbn  the  full  moon  was  commonly  fcen  on 
the  days  of  the  ides :  others  from  uS©-  "  fpccies,  fi- 
gure," on  account  of  the  image  <if  the  lull  moon  then 
vlfiblc  :  others  from  iiluHum  or  tvlr  iiulir,  a  name  given 
by  the  Hctrurians  to  a  vii^im  olfered  on  that  day  to 
Jupiter  ;  (illiers  from  the  Hetrurinn  word  i/luo,  i.  e. 
iliviJo  ;  by  reafon  the  ides  divided  ;he  moon  into  two 
nearly  ecjual  parts. 

The  ides  came  W  tweeil  the  Kai.enps  and  the  Noses  1 

and  were  reckoned  backwards.     Thus  they  called  the 

t4th  day  of  M.irch.  Mav,  July,  unA  oflober,  and  the 
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IMoiff.  1 2th  of  the  other  months,  the  friJie  idui,  or  the  day 
*"~""^'  '  before  tlie  ides ;  the  next  preceding  day  they  called 
the  terlia  iilus ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  back- 
w;irds  till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  m^od  of 
reckoning  time  is  ftill  retained  in  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Breviary — The  ides  of 
May  were  confccrated  to  Mercury :  the  ides  of  March 
were  ever  elleemed  unhappy,  after  Cxfar's  murder  on 
tliat  day  :  the  time  alter  the  ides  of  June  wa%  reck- 
oned fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  matrimony  ; 
the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confecrated  to  Diana,  and 
were  obferved  as  a  feaft-day  by  die  flaves.  On  the 
ides  ot  September,  auguries  were  taken  for  appointing 
the  maglllrates,  who  formerly  entered  into  their  offices 
on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of  March. 

IDIOCY,  a  defe<5t  of  underi^anding.  Both  idiocy 
and  Lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes  ;  (fee 
Crime, /ar.  ult.)  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  alfo  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  that/i/- 
riofus  furore  folum  punilur.  In  criminal  cafes,  there- 
fore, idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chiu-geable  for  their 
BLcif..  own  afls,  if  comm'tted  when  under  thefe  incapacities  : 
Cammtnt.  no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfelf.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it  :  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
it,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad, 
he  iliall  not  be  tried  :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de- 
fence ?  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofes 
his  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  Ihall  not  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non- 
fane  memory,  execution  ihall  be  flayed  :  for  perad- 
venture,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  Engifh  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al- 
leged fomething  in  ftay  of  judgment  or  e.vicution.  In- 
deed, in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
was  made,  which  enacted,  that  if  a  perfon,  being  com- 
pos mentis,  fliould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fill 
into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  madnefs,  and 
Ihould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  memory. 
But  this  lavage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the 
ftatute  I  &  2  Pli.  &  M.  c.  10.  For,  as  is  obferved  by 
.Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  the  execution  of  an  offender  is 
lor  example,  ».'  pana  od  pancos,  mctns  ad  omnes  per 
venial :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  ; 
but  fliould  be  a  mifcrable  fpccfacle,  both  againft  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cnielty,  and  can  be 
no  example  to  others."  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
whether  tlie  party  be  comprjs  or  not,  tliis  fhall  be  tried 
by  ajuiy.  And  if  he  be  fo  foimd,  a  total  idiocy,  or 
ablolute  infanity,  excufcs  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  punilhmcnt,  of  any  criminal  action  commit- 
ted underfuch  deprivation  of  the  fcnles  :  but  if  a  luna- 
tic ha;h  lucid  intervals  of  underlUnJing,  he  Ihall  an- 
■fwer  tor  wliat  he  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  nbfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfw  erable  for  their  actions,  they  ihould 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  aAing  unlefs  under  pro- 
per control ;  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
UifFered  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king's  fub- 
je(5ls.  It  w;is  the  doftrine  of  our  ancient  law,  tliat  per- 
fons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they 
recovered  their  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
a,  commilEon  or  oilier  fpecial  authority  from  tlic  crown : 
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and  now,  by  the  vagrant  a<£ls,  a  method  is  chalked     Idiocy, 
out   for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them   to         ' 
tiieir  proper  homes. 

The  matrimonial  contraft  likewife  cannot  take  place 
in  a  ftate  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
the  ilfue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage 
valid.  A  ftrange  determination  !  fince  confent  is  ab- 
folutely  requilite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  contenting  to  any  thing. 
And  therefore  tlie  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
fibly,  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  of  reafon  a  pre- 
vious impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modem  refolu- 
tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenlc  of  the  civil  law,  by  de- 
termining that  tlie  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
a  lucid  inter\'al,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  exact  ftate  of  the  party's  mind 
at  the  aftual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
count (concuiTing  with  tome  private  family  reafons*),  *  See  Pri- 
the  ftatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the '^^'' •^'*'' 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies  (if^-*,  ^'** 
foimd  lunatics  under  a  commiffion,  or  committed  to 
the  care  oftruftees  under  any  act  of  parliament)  before 
they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, or  the  majority  of  fuch  trui^ees,  ihall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in- 
fants and  perfons  under  durefs,  are  not  tocilly  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  purchale,  but  fiii  modo  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
atflually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  acts.  But  it  hath  been 
faid,  that  a  nan  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after- 
wards brought  to  a  right  mind,  ihall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  inlanity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant : 
for  that  no  man  fhall  be  allowed  to  ftupify  liimlelf,  or 
plead  his  ot^ti  difability.  The  progrefs  of  this  notion 
is  fomewhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non 
compos  was  a  fufficient  plea  to  avoid  a  man's  o'«iv 
bond:  and  there  is  a  wt'm  in  the  regifter  for  the  alie- 
nor himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity ;  dum  fuit  nor.  compos  mentis  fits,  ut  dicit.  Sec. 
But  under  Edward  III.  a  Icruple  began  to  arife,  whe- 
ther a  man  ihould  be  permitted  to  l/emi/h  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  o\\ti  infinity  :  and,  afterwards,  a  defen- 
dant in  affize  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintitl" 
fince  the  lait  continuance,  to  which  tlie  plaintiff  re- 
plied fore  tenus,  as  die  manner  dien  was)  that  he  was 
out  of  liis  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourted 
the  affr/.e  ;  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane 
both  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,  he 
Ihould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva- 
tion of  re;iibn ;  and  the  queftion  was  afktd,  how  he 
came  to  remember  to  releale,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
he  gave  it  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  realbning 
(that  a  man  ihall  not  be  allowed  to  diiable  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a  iituation)  was  feroufly  adop- 
ted by  the  judges  in  argument ;  upon  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  infane  anceftor  ?  And  from  thefe  loofc 
authorities,  which  Fitzherbert  does  not  fcruple  to  re- 
jc-iS  as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  m;txim  that  a  man 
iluill  not  llultify  himi'elf,  hath  been  handed  down  as 
fettled  law :  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon- 
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venience  of  the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured 
to  reftrain  it.  And,  clearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other 
perfon  interefted,  may,  at'ter  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compos,  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity  and  avoid 
the  grant.  And  fo  too,  if  he  purchafes  under  this 
difability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
fenfes  agree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  waive 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  waive  fuch  purcliafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  comes  to  full  age  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  aftually 
agree  to  it,  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  wider  durefs,  may  alHrm 
or  avoid  fuch  tranfacftion,  whenever  the  durefs  is  cea- 
/ed.  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  protedion  of  tlie  law  ; 
which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  impofcd  upon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  prcfcnt  condition ;  fo  that  their 
adts  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  ftatiite  1 1  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
direiflions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  Icafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  peculiar  genius  ot  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a  fynonymoiM  fcnfe  with  dialcift.  The  word  is 
Greek,  iSm^x  "  propriety  ;"  formed  of  iJi«!  "  proper, 
own." 

IDIOPATHY,  in  phyfic,  a  difordcr  peculiar  to  a 
Certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifnig  from  any  pre- 
ceding difeafe  ;  in  which  fcnfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fyni- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  liap- 
pens  merely  through  fomc  fault  in  the  brain  ;  and 
fympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  I'omc  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  diffe- 
rent eonllitntion  ufually  arc. 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.     See  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  iJ(«r«{,  which  pri- 
marily imports  a  private  perfon,  or  one  «  ho  leads  a  pri- 
vate life,  without  any  Ihare  or  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  affairs. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  numbeV  twenty  rightly,  anil  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  &c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  is  confidcred  by  the  law  in  the  lame  Hate  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  wTitcrs,  for  a  perfon 
ignorant  or  unlearned  ;  anfwering  to  illiteraluj  or  im- 
per'itus.  In  this  fcnfe,  Vi^or  tells  us,  in  his  Chroni- 
eon,  that  in  the  confuHhip  oi'  Melfala,  the  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  by  comnrand  of  tlie  emperor  Anaftafius,  were  cor- 
rected and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  idiot 
tvangelifts  :  Tttiifiiiim  al>  ii/ia/ij  rvangiljjlis  compnfila. 

IDLENEvSS,  a  reluflancy  in  people  to  be  employ- 
ed in  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlencfs  iu  any  perfon  whatfoevcr  is  a  high  of- 
fence ao,air.ll  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  m.ui  who  docs  not  work,  or 
a  wonian  that   is  idle,  in  the  empire,  I'ojnicboiKy  nnill 
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fuffef  cold  or  hunger  i  the  produce  of  the  lands  n.it  be-  '■i«J. 
ing  more  than  futhcient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the  '<'o''"7- 
inhabitants  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon  ' 
may  Ihift  off  the  want  from  liinifeff,  yet  it  muft  in  the 
end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens  punillied  idlencfs,  and  exerted  a  ri;'ht  of  exami- 
ning  every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time  ; 
the  ultention  of  which  was,  that  the  .Athenians,  know- 
ing they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
fhould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that  tlierc 
might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  civil  law  expelled  all  llurdy  vagrants  from  BUckf.: 
the  city  :  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle'  perfons  or  va-  Cow-rcTf. 
gabonds,  whom  our  ancient  flatutes  defcribe  to  be 
*'  lucli  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  fleep  on  the  day, 
and  haunt  cultomable  taverns  and  ale-houfe»,  and  rcnW. 
about  ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  com.',  ne 
whether  they  go;"  or  fuch  as  arc  more  particular!" 
defcnbed  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  in 
to  three  claffes,  idle  and  diforJerly  perfons,  roguti  and 
vagabonds,  and  inconigibl.-  ro^ufs  ; — all  thefe  are  offen- 
ders  againil  the  good  order,  and  blemithes  in  the 
government  of  any  flate.  They  are  therefore  .ill 
punilhed,  by  the  llatute  laft  m-ntioned  j  that  is  to 
lay,  idle  and  dilbrderly  [Kdons  with  one  month's  im- 
prifonmcnt  in  the  houfe  of  correclicn  ;  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  enceed- 
ing  fix  months ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difcipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years  : 
the  breach  and  efcrape  from  fuch  confinemeht  in  one 
ot  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  m.ikes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  forty  fhillings,  and  to  pay  all  cxpences  brought  up- 
on the  parllh  thereby  :  in  the  fame  manner  a-:,  by  out 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  flranger  for 
mote  than  two  niglits,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public 
for  any  offenc,e  jhat  fuch  liis  inmate  niiglu  commit. 

IDOL,    in  pagan  theology,  an    image,  or  fancied 

reprefcntation    of    any    of   tlie    heathen    god<; This 

image,  of  whatever  materials  it  confifled.  was,  by  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  called  confeeration,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer's  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  flatue.  Three  things  were  nercffary  to  turn  it 
into  a  god  ;  proper  ornaments,  confecr.it ion,  .ind  ora- 
tion. The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  defign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  tlie  ignorant  and  ftupid  miilti- 
tude,  who  are  chieHy  taken  witli  Ihow  and  iiage.intry. 
Then  followed  the  conlecntion  and  oration,  which 
were  performed  with  great  fi)lemnity  among  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  Image. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  worlhlp  of  idols,  m.iy  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  into  two  fiirts.  JU  the  firlt,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  fun,  the  mo<iiu  the  lhir<,  r.nc;ols 
da-mons,  men,  and  animals :  by  the  fccimd,  men  wor- 
Ihip  the  work  (>f  their  own  hands,  as  ((atuc;,  piifnrcs, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  m  ly  be  added  a  tlilrd,  thai 
by  which  men  Jr.ive  worlliippcd  the  true  G<h1  under 
i'cnllblc  figures  and  ivprefentation'-.  This  indeed  maV 
have  been  the  cafe  with  rclpcS  to  each  of  the  alnnv 
kinds  of  idol.itry  ;  and  thus  the  Itr.ielitcs  adored  CoJ. 
under  the  figure  of  jf  calfv 

1'he  Itars  were  the  lirft  objeAs  of  idolatrous  wor- 

flilp,   on  account  of  their   beautv,  tlicir  influence   on 

O  t  the 
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Idolatry,  the  produ<5liOns  of  tlic  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
ldomcn«us.  [jjgij.  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  nioon,  which 
aie  confidered  as  the  mod;  glorious  and  refplendenC 
imas^es  of  the  deity  :  afterwwrds,  as  their  fentiments 
became  rnore  con-upted,  they  began  to  form  images, 
and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  tliat  by  virtue  of  confe- 
cration,  the  gods  were  called  down  to  inhabit  or  dwell 
in  their  ftatues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occafion  to 
rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  fo  carel'ully  the  ftatues 
of  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their 
images,  might  Hive  their  worfhippers  the  trouble  of  fe- 
curing  them  from  tliicves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  pagans  paid 
to  the  ftatues  of  tlieir  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer 
and  more  fenfible  heathens  confidered  them  only  as 
fimple  reprefentations  or  figures  defigned  to  recal  to 
their  minds  the  memory  of  tlieir  gods.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Varro  and  Seneca  :  and  tlie  fame  fentiment 
is  clearly  laid  down  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that 
images  are  inanimate,  and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to 
them  has  rei'pect  to  tlic  gods  whom  they  reprefent. 
But  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  ftupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  ftatues  themfelves  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  di- 
vine worfhip  to  ftocks  and  ftones. 

Soon  after  tlie  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world  ;  for  wherever 
wc  caft  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
fee  any  thing  but  falfe  worllup  and  idolatry.  And  it 
appears  from  fcripture,  that  Abraham's  forefathers,  and 
even  Abraham  himfclf,  were  for  a  time  idolaters. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  reprefentation  of  God  ;  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol :  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  deftruflion  of  Jerufa'.em,  the 
Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
of  any  man :  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  they  were  obliged 
to  deftroy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or  filver  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  leaft  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  fmartcd  for  their  idolatry,  were  fo  fen- 
fible, that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  velfel 
that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a  talfe  god, 
to  warm  themfelves  with  the  wood  of  a  grove  after 
it  was  cut  down,  or  to  llielter  themfelves  under  its 
Ihade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  where- 
cver  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry  ;  as  did 
alio  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  woriliip 
of  one  God.  It  niuft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteftant  Chriftians  charge  thofe  of  tlie 
church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of 
worihip  to  the  piflures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs :  before  thefe,  they  burn  lamps  and  wax-candles  ; 
before  thefe,  they  l)urn  incenfe,  and,  kneeling,  offer 
up  their  vows  and  petitions  :  they,  like  the  Pagans, 
believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi- 
cated, prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its  fhrine, 
and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its  image  ; 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  wonld  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS  (fab.  hift.),  fucceeded  his  father 
Dcucaliouon  the  throne  of  Crete.     He  accompanied 
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the  Greeks  to  tlie  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ftiips.  iJumei 
During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himfelf  famous  II 
by  his  valour,  and  flaughtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  J^''°"''g^- 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a  vow  to 
Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempeft,  that  if  he  cfcaped 
from  die  fury  of  the  feas  and  ftoims,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  firft  prefented  it- 
felf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan,  fliore.  Tliis  was  no  otlier 
than  his  fon  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon 
his  fafe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promife  to 
the  god ;  and  tlic  inliumanity  and  raihnefs  of  this  fa- 
crifice  rendered  him  {o  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fub- 
jeifls,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in  queft  of  a 
fettlement.  He  came  to  Italy  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coaft  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Salentum.  He- 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  liad  tlie  fatis- 
faiflion  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  flourilli,  and  his 
fubjeifls  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  fcholiaft  of 
Lycophron,  v.  iziy,  Idomeneus,  during  his  abfence  in 
the  Trojan  war,  entnifted  the  management  of  his  king- 
dom to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promifed  his  daughter 
Clifithere  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  firft 
governed  with  moderation,  but  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Nauplius  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to  death  Mcda  the 
wife  of  his  mafter,  with  her  daughter  Clifithere,  and  to 
feize  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violent  meafures  he 
ftrengtliened  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  Ido- 
meneus at  his  return  found  it  impoffible  to  expel  the 
ufurper. 

IDUM^A.     See  Edom. 

JEALOUSY,  in  ethics,  is  tliat  peculiar  uneafinefs 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  forne  rival  may  rob  us 
of  the  afre<ftion  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fuf- 
picion  that  he  has  already  done  it.  The  firft  fort  of 
jealoufy  is  infeparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  poilef- 
fionofits  objeft  :  the  latter  is  often  unjuft,  generally 
mifchievous,  always  troublefome. 

I'/aters  of  Jr.ALOUsr.     See  Waters. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminu-* 
tive  of  the  word  eidos,  and  properly  fignifies  any  poem 
of  moderate  extent,  without  confidering  the  fubje<ft. 
But  as  the  colleiflion  of  Tlieocritus's  poems  were  called 
ulyllia,  and  the  paftoral  pieces  being  by  fur  the  beft  in 
that  colleiflion,  the  term  ulyHion  feems  to  be  now  ap- 
propriated to  paftoral  pieces. 

JEARS  or  Geers,  in  the  fca-language,  an  aftem- 
blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  fhip 
are  hoiftcd  along  the  marts  to  their  ufual  ftation,  or 
lowered  from  thence  as  occafion  requires  ;  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  f-waying,  and  the  latter 
Jlriliing. 

JEBUSjEI,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Ca- 
naan, defcended  of  Jebufi,  Canaan's  fon  ;  fo  warlike 
and  Vave,  as  to  have  teod  their  ground,  efpccially 
in  Jebus,  afterwards  called  Jtr::fiilem,  down  to  the  time 
of  David.     Judges  i.  2  1.  I  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  ca- 
pital of  Tiviotdale  or  Roxburghlhire,  is  fituated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  river 
Jed,  wlience  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  built  and 
populous,  and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  cattle. 
On  the  v.eft  fide  of  tlic  river,  near  its  jnniftion  with 
the  Teviot,  ftand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  David  I.   a  part  of  which  ancient  pile  ftill 

ferves 
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fcrvesfor  a  parifli-church — ^Jedburgh  is  the  feat  of 
the  flieriff's  court  and  piefbytery;  and  is  a  barony  in 
the  family  of  Lothian,  wliofe  eldell  fon  is  called  Earl 
of  Ancrum. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  i  (lands  of 
Japan,  where  the  emperor  refides.  It  is  open  on  all 
lides,  having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts  ;  and  the 
houfes  are  built  with  earth,  anj  boarded  on  the  out- 
fidc  to  prevent  the  rain  from  dellroying  the  walls.  In 
every  ftreet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  fliut  up  in 
the  night  ;  and  a  kind  of  cullom-houfe  or  magazine, 
to  put  merchandizes  in.  It  is  a  large  place,  being 
nine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1658, 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  burnt  dowi  1 00,000 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  valf  number  of  inhabitants  jie- 
rifhed.  The  emperor's  palace  and  all  tlie  rell  werj 
reduced  to  aflies;  but  they  are  all  built  again.  The 
royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  is  de- 
fended with  walls,  ditche-,  towers,  and  baflions. 
'Where  the  emperor  refides,  there  are  tliree  towers 
nine  ftories  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; 
and  the  liall  of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by 
pillars  of  maliy  gold.  Near  the  palace  are  fevoral 
others,  where  the  relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The 
cmprefs  has  a  palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20 
fmall  ones  for  the  concubines.  Befides,  all  the  valul 
kings  have  each  a  palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handfome 
garden,  and  Ifables  for  2000  horfes.  The  houfes  of 
the  common  fort  are  nothing  but  a  ground-floor,  and 
the  rooms  are  parted  by  folding-fcreens  ;  fo  that  they 
can  make  the  rooms  larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It 
h  feated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
bay;  and  the  river,  which  crolfes  it,  is  divided  into  fcvc- 
ral  canals.     E.  Long.  lao.  o.  N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

JEFFERY.     See  Geoffroy. 

JEFFREYS  (Sir  George),  baron  VVem,  commonly 
called  yiiilge  jfeffrtys,  was  tiie  fixth  fon  of  John  Jef- 
freys, Ef<|;  of  Ai5ton  in  Deiibighfliire  ;  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Weftminller-fchool,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  (lu- 
dy  of  law.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  liim  among  the  citizens  of 
London  ;  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle  companion, 
foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofcn  their 
recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chofcn  folicitor  to  the 
duke  of  York;  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief-jitftice  of  Chcfter.  At  length,  rcfigning  the  le- 
corderlhip,  he  obtained  tlie  poll  of  chicl'-julHce  of  the 
king's  bench,  and,  fotin  after  the  accefllon  of  James  II. 
the  great  fcal.  During  the  reign  of  king  Chailes  II. 
he  lliowed  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofe  dillenling 
minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perieculion,  were  tried 
by  him  :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  advifers  and  pro- 
moters  of  all  the  opprelfions  and  arbitrary  meafures 
carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II ;  and  his  fmguina- 
ry  and  inhuman  proceedinjrs  againll  Monmouth's  un- 
happy adherents  in  the  weft  will  ever  render  his  name 
infamous.  Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a  diilerent 
party,  or  he  could  plcafe  the  court  by  condemning  him, 
inrtead  <if  appearing  according  to  the  duly  of  liis  oflicc, 
as  his  couniel,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpcak  for 
himfelf;  but  would  load  him  with  the  groli'eft  and 
moft  vulg.ar  abufc,  browbeat,  infult,  and  turn  to  ridi- 
cule the  witnclles  tliat  fpokc  in  his  behalf,  and  even 
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threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment,  if  they   Jeffrey., 
made  the  Icaft  hcfitation  about  bringing  in  the  prifoner  J^hoviih. 

guilty.     Yet  it  is  faid,  th.at  when  he  was  in  temper^  ' ' 

and  matters  pcifeflly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a  fe.at  of  juHice  better.     Nay,  it  even  ap- 
pears,  that,  when  he  was  under  no  Hate  influence,  he 
was  fometimes  inclined  to  protect  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  mankind,    of  wliich  tlie  following    inftance 
has   been  given :— The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Dri- 
flol  had  been  ufcd  to  tranfport  conviiled  criminals  to 
the  American  plantations,  and  fell  them  by  way  cf 
trade.     This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  pil- 
tercrs  or  petty  rogues  were  brought  before  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging  ;  and  then   fome  offi- 
cers who  attended,  cameftly  perfuadcd  the  ignorant  in- 
timidated cre.itures  to  beg  icr  traniportation,  as  the 
only  way  to  five  them  ;  and  in  general  their  advice  wa* 
followed.     Then,  without  mmc  lorm,  each  alderman 
in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit; 
and  fometimes  warm  difpulesarofe  between  them  about 
the  next  turn.     This  infamous  trade,  which  had  been 
carried  on  m.any  years,  coming  to  the   knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  made  the  mayor  defccnd  from 
the  bench,  and  (land  at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  fun-, 
with  his  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  as 
common  crimin;ds.     He  then  obliged  them  to  give  fc- 
curities   to  anfwcr  informations ;  but  tl;e  proceedings 
were  (lopped  by  the  Revolution. — However,  the  br",-- 
tality  Jeffreys  commonly  (bowed  on  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  vifage  were  ccjually  terrible,  at  length  c\- 
pofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.     A  fcrivcncr  of 
Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nent's counfel  faid  he  was  a  (Irange  fellow,  and  ibmc- 
times  went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to  conventicles  ; 
and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.     At  this  the 
chancellor  fired:     "A  trimmer?  (faid  he);    I  have 
heard  much  of  that  monfler,  but  never  faw  one.    Come 
forth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  lliapc."     He 
then  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that,  on  his 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
(hould  certainly  retain  the  trightlul  lm|)re(jions  of  it  a* 
long  as  he  lived.     Soon  after,  the  prince   of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  public  rc- 
fentment,  dllguifed  liimfelfin  a  feaman's  drcfs,  in  or- 
der to  le.ivc  the  kingdom  ;  and  w.r.  drinking  in  .1  cel- 
lar, \,hen  this  fciivener  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  fee- 
ing again  the  face  which  had  filled  him  wiili  Aich  hoi- 
r<ir,  Itarted  ;  on  which  Je(rreys,  Icaiing  he  was  knin\n» 
feigned  a  couj;h,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  liis  pot 
of  beer  in  his  hand.     But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there ;  and  the  mob  rulhing  in,  fei- 
/ed  him,  and  carried  him  bcloie  the  lord-mayor,  who 
fent  him  with  a  (hong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  i68y. — It  is  remaikablc,  that  tlie  late  coun- 
tefs  of  PomtVct  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  tJic  po- 
pulace on  the  wellern  road,  only  bcc.uiK-  flie  wai  grand- 
daugliter  of  the  inhuman  JcflVcys. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  fcvlpturc-namc>i  of  Cod, 
fignitying  the  Deing  who  is  fcU'-cxiilcnt  and  gives  cxill- 
ence  to  others. 

Sti  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  ofl'thc  cudom  of  pronouncing  it,  where- 
by itj  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.     They  call  it 
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htragrammaton,  or  "  the  name  with  four  letters ;  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 
JEJUNE  STYLE.  See  Style. 
JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts  i  thus  cal- 
led from  the  L,?ii\\\  jejunus,  "  hungry;"  becaufe  always 
foimd  empty.     See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 

JELLALTEAN,  or  Gelaljean  Calendar,  epocha,  and 
year.     See  Calendar,  Epocha,  and  Year. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence  with  fugar,  or  the  ftrong  decoftions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a  height  as  to  be  ftiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without  the 
addition  cf  any  fugar. — The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool- 
ing, faponaceous,  and  acefcent,  and  therefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of  the  primte  vise,  arifing 
from  alkalefcent  juices,  efpecially  when  not  given  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fubflances  are  all  alkalefcent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of  the 
humours  prevails  :  the  alkalefcent  quality  of  thefe  is, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off,  by  the  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies ; 
thefe  had  the  reftorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

'jF.Li.r-Oat,  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hec- 
tic diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  cray- 
tifh. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
vith  the  hul'k  taken  off,  with  fome  hartlhorn  fliavings, 
.mJ  currants  together,  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  ;  thefe  arc  to  be  let  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  jelly;  which  when  rtrained  and  cold 
will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A  tew  fpoonfuls  of  this 
are  to  be  taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a  bafon  of 
either  of  the  abovcmentioned  broths,  or  any  other  warm 
liquor. 

JEMPTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  boimd- 
ed  on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eaft  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  wefl: 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains  ;  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Rclfundt,  Lich,  and  Docra. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Sala  in  E.  Long.  z.  59.  N. 
Lat.  51.  o. 

JENCAPORE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaul,  in  E.  Long.  76.  25.  N.  Lat.  30.  30. 

JENISA,  a  river  of  the  Ruilian  empire,  that  runs 
from  north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean. 

JENISKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si- 
beria, fcated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  ftrong  ;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  pagans,  and  chiefly  live  on  the  above  river.  Tliey 
pay  a  triliute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon- 
ing a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely cold  ;  and  no  other  fi-uits  grow  there  but 
black  and  red  currants,  ftrawberrier,,  and  goofeberries. 
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Corn,  butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap.  Jeneoritig 
E.  Long.  86.  25.  N.  Lat.  58.  40.  II 

JENCOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province   Jffaile. 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer- 
ter,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.     The  houfes  are  all  built  with 
wood.     E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  jy.  22. 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a  learned  Englifh  divine  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  mafter 
of  St  John's  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much 
efteemed,  •viz,  i.  An  hiftorical  examination  of  the 
authority  of  General  Councils,  4to.  2.  The  reafona- 
blenefs  and  certainty  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  2  vols 
8vo.  3.  Defenfto  S.  Augujl'tm.  This  book  is  written 
againft  M.  Le  Clerc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  books  late- 
ly publilhed,  •u'lic.  Mr  Whifton's  eight  Sermon's,  Locke's 
paraphrafe,  Sec.  5.  A  tranflatiou  from  the  French  of 
the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus. 

JENKINS  (Henry).     See  Longevity. 

Jenkins  (Sir  Leoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
ftatefman  of  the  laft  century,  born  in  Glamorganlhire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king's  caufe,  he  confulted  his  fafety  by  flight ;  but  re- 
turning on  the  reftoration,  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge,  ^^^^en  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1 669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XI\^  :  upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins's  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion,  and  recovered  her  effefts  ;  for  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negociation  he  Was  engaged  about  four 
years  and  a  half;  and  was  afttHwards  made  a  privy 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  died  in  1*^85; 
and  as  lie  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  eUite 
to  charitable  ufes  :  he  was  fo  great  a  benefaftor  to  Je- 
fus  college  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  as 
the  fecond  fouiuder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
collefted  and  printed  in  J  724,  in  2  vols  folio. 

JENNY  WREN,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong- 
birds  to  the  wren.     See  Wren. 

JENTACULUM  was,  amongft  the  Romans,  a 
morning  refrelhment  like  our  breakfaft.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly fimple,  confifting,  foi-  the  moft  part,  of 
bread  alone  ;  labouring  people  indeed  had  fomething 
more  fubftantial  to  en.able  them  to  fupport  the  iatigues 
of  their  employment.  What  has  been  here  faid  may 
be  obfei-ved  of  the  Jews  and  Grecians  alfo.  The  Greeks 
diftinguKhed  this  morning-meal  by  the  feveral  names 
of  tfpiyci',  «Kf«T(3-/x«c  or  aj(f«T<cr/^«,  though  «p/yoi  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  dinner.     See  Eating  and  Dinner. 

JEOFAILE,  (compounded  of  three  French  words, 
J' ay  faille,  "  I  have  failed"),  a  term  in  Law,  ufed  for 
an  oixrfight  in  pleadng  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  fliowing  of  tliefe  defefts  or  overfights  was  for- 
merly often  praiSiied  by  the  council ;  and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  idiic,  llicy  faid. 
This  inqueft  you  ought  not  to  take  ;  and  after  ver- 
dift  they  would  fay  to  the  court,  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  ftatirtes  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fnggeftions  ;  and 
a  judgment  is  not  to  be  ftayed  after  verdift  for  mifta- 
king  the  Chriftian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  parties,  or 

in 
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Jephthah.  in  a  fum  ot"  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  &c.  where 
"'""'  the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding  record. 

JEPHTHAH,  judge  ot"  lirael,  and  luccelfbr  to  Jai'r 
in  the  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Mif- 
peh,  and  the  fun  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi- 
le;id  having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
her,  thefe  children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father's 
houic,  faying,  that  he  ihould  not  be  heir  with  them. 
Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  he 
became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  fuch  other 
people  as  he  had  picked  up  together.  At  that  lime, 
tlie  Ifraelitcs  beyond  Jordan,  feeing  thcmfelves  prefled 
by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  deftre  aflillance  from 
Jc])hthah  ;  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  them.  Jephthah  at  firll  reproached  '.hem  with 
the  injullice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  Icall;  which 
they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  his 
father's  houfe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earned  in 
their  rcqueft,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccour  them, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  war  they  would  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  prince.  This  they  confented 
to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

Jc|>lithah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having 
been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  adem- 
bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  began  to  get  his  troops  together ;  to  that  end,  he 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifr.iel  pof- 
felfed  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fuccefstul  againll  the 
Ammonites,  he  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
whatever  fhould  firll  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet 
him.  The  battle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  his  only  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbiels  and  with  dances:  where- 
upon Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  faid,  "  Alas,  my 
daughter,  tliou  haft  brought  me  very  low :  tor  I  liave 
made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per- 
I'ormance  of  it."  His  daughter  aniwered,  "  My  fa- 
ther, if  thou  hall  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
me  as  thou  hall  promifeil ;  grant  me  only  the  favour 
that  1  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
there,  for  two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my 
companions.'-'  Jephthah  gr;inted  her  this  liberty  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt-offering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  moll  commenUitovs. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ephraimites,  jealous  of  the 
viiflory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
paffed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  v/ar,  and  threa  cned  to  fet  fire  to  his 
houfe.  Jephth;di  anfwered  them  that  he  had  fcnt  to 
deluc  their  affiflance  ;  but  obftrving  that  tliey  did  not 
come,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hands  and  hazarded  a  battle. 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  falisfied  with  thefe  leafons, 
Jephthah  allenibled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them 
b.vttie,  and  defeated  them;  fo  that  tiicrc  weie  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraini  killed  th.it 
day.  We  know  nothing  more  in  jiarticular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah.  only  that  lie  judged  Ifracl  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St.  Patil  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  places  Jephthah  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Tellament,  the  merit  of  whofc  faith  di- 
ftinguifhcd  them.     But  it  mull  l>c  obf.-rvcd,  that  there  i: 
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fomething   fo    extraordinary  in  Jephthah's  vow,  that     Jcrbo.:, 
notwithllanding  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  very  plain  Jfcmijh. 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fuch  difficulties  arife  concerning  it  ^       """' 
as  perplex  the  commentators.     Some   maintain,  that 
this  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  facrificed,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Mofcs  ;  and 
efpeclally,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re- 
deemed his  daughter  for  ten  llickels  of  lilver:  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  elfe  Jci>hthali  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a  Hate  of  ce- 
libacy, or  dedicating  her  to  the  Service  of  God. On 

the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  or 
that  Jephtliah's  daughter  was  adually  f.icriiiced,  urge, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived  were  fadly  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  ;  alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  affillance  of  his  country;  but 
above  all,  th(*clear,  evident,  and  e:  prefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  oi  perpetual  virginity 
arc  inlHtutions  of  a  modern  date ;  and  had  there  bccii 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himfelf  as  he  did  ; 
belides  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  hcrfelf,  and  bv 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fucceeding  times.  But  if 
Ihe  was  facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver 
with  Jiifephus,  who  fays  that  Ihe  was,  that  tliis  facri- 
fice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not- 
withllandlng,  have  proceeded  from  a  millakcn  princi- 
ple ot  religion. 

JERBOA.     See  Mus. 

JEREMIAH  {ihe  Prophecy  of),  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Tellament.  This  divine  wr-ttr  was  of  the 
race  of  the  prlells,  the  fon  of  Hilkia  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  when  very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofudi, 
and  continued  in  the  difcharge  of  rt  about  40  years. 
He  was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
Jews,  but  remained  ni  Judea  to  lament  the  dcfol.itioii 
ot  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoncr  in  E- 
eypt  with  his  difciplc  B.iruch,  where  it  is  fupp.-ifcd  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Cliiilliait 
fithers  tell  us  he  was  lloned  to  death  by  the  Jev  »,  for 
preaching  againll  their  idolatry  ;  and  fonie  fay  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrali,  becairie  oi  his  pro- 
phecy againll  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jercmi.ih 
relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifracl,  and  bc- 
tore  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firll  chapter  to  the  44th  ; 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity^ 
iVoni  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
ncfs,  arvd  reminds  them  of  the  fcvcre  jiKlgnicnts  which 
had  JK'f  illen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  f  inic  offences.  He 
paifionatcly  laments  then-  mistbrtnnc,  and  rcconimcndi 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  tliem.  Afterwards  lie  prcdivis 
the  grievous  calamities  tliat  were  approachine,  parti- 
cularly the  70  yc.irs  captivity  in  C'haldca.  He  likc- 
wiie  forctcls  their  deliverance  and  happy  rcttm-i,  and 
the  reconipcncc  which  Babylon,  Mo.ib,  and  otiicr 
enemies  ot  the  Je-ns,  thould  meet  with  in  due  time. 
'I'herc  aie  likev-ife  fevci-.il  ir.tim.uions  in  this  prophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  MelHah ;  .alfo  fcvcral 
remarkable  vifioixs,  and  types,  and  hillorival  palfagci 
relating  to  thofe  times.  TTic  jid  vh.iptcr  docs  not 
beUini:  to  tl'.e  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  prohalily 
wa-'  added  by  E/.r.i,  and  coi->tains  a  narrative  of  the  t.>- 
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king  of  Jcrufalcm,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jechonias.  St 
Jerom  has  obfen-ed  upon  th.is  prophet,  that  his  ftylc 
is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifai.ih  and  Hoiea  ;  that  he  re- 
tains fomething  of  the  rullicity  oi  the  village  where  he 
was  bom  ;  but  that  lie  is  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  HiERicHus  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of 
Judea ;  fituated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem,  at  the 
diftancc  of  150  ftadia  from  the  latter,  and  60  from 
the  former.  Jofcphus  i'ays,  "  the  whole  fpace  from 
Jerufalem  Is  defait  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltites ; 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  arc  extremely 
fertile  ar.d  delicious,  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly  called  a 
tiivlne  plain,  furpafling  the  reft  of  the  l.md  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produces  opobalfa- 
mum  myrobalans,  and  dates;  from  tlie  laft  of  which  it 
is  called  the  aty  of  palm-trees,  by  Mofes.  The  place 
is  now  called  Raha  ;  and  is  fituated,  M.  Volney  in- 
forms us,  "  in  a  plain  fix  or  feven  leagues  long,  by 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of  barren  moun- 
tains, that  render  it  extremely  hv.t.  Here  formerly 
was  cultivated  the  balm  of  Mecca.  From  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  llirub  fimilar  to  the 
pomegranatc-trcs,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue  :  it 
Ijears  a  pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
yields  the  refinous  juice  we  call  balm  or  lalfam.  At 
prcfent  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha ; 
Ijut  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called  Zak- 
ioun,  which  produces  a  fweet  oil,  alfo  celebrated  for 
healing  wounds.  This  zakkoun  refembles  a  plum- 
tree  ;  it  has  thorns  four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like 
tliofe  of  the  olive-tree,  butnarrov/er  .and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  j  its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  with- 
out a  calyx,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a  pulp,  and 
then  a  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the 
Arabs  fell  very  dear  :  this  is  the  fole  commerce  of 
Raha,  w-hich  is  no  more  than  a  ruinous  village. 

JERIMOTH.     Sec  Jarimuth. 

JEROME  (St),  in  Latin  Hisronymtis,  a  famous 
doiftcr  of  the  church,  and  the  moft  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  the  fon  of  Eufebius ;  and  was  born 
at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  .ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  340.  He  ftuJied  at  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  gramm.arian.  Aftvjr  having  received  baptifm, 
he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  tranfcribed  St  Hilary's 
book  de  SynoiTis.  He  then  went  into  Aquilcia,  where 
he  contrafted  a  friendfliip  with  Heliodorus,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Thrace,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  372  ot 
Jerome  retired  'nto  a  defuit  in  Syria,  where  he  was 
perfecuted  by  the  orthodox  of  Mehtius's  party,  for 
being  a  S-ibeliian,  bccaufe  he  made  ufe  of  the  word 
Hypnjlajh,  v!-.ich  had  been  nfed  by  the  council  of  Rome 
in  369.  Tills  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem;  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  receive  a  more  perfeift  knowledge 
of  die  Holy  Scriptures;  and  about  this  time  he  con- 
fented  to  .  ^  ordained,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  not 
be  confined  to  any  particular  church.  In  381,  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ; 
and  the  following  year  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
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made  fecretarj  to  pope  Damafus.  He  then  lnftru(fled 
many  Roman  1-dies  in  piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fciences,  which  expofed  him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  > 
whom  he  zealoufly  reproved  for  their  irregularities;  and 
Pope  Siricius  not  liaving  all  the  efteem  for  him  which  his 
learning  and  virtue  jultly  intitled  him  to,  this  learned 
do<5lor  left  Rome,  and  returned  to  the  monaftery  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  employed  liimfelf  in  waiting  a- 
gainft  thofe  whom  he  called  heretics,  efpecially  againft 
Vigilantius  and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  John 
of  Jerufalem  and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenifts.  He 
was  the  firft  who  WTOte  againft  Pelagius  ;  and  died  on 
the  30th  of  September  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age. 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  ;  tlie  laft, 
which  is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols  folio.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  i .  A  Latin  verfion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  2. 
Commentaries  on  the  Prophets,  Ecclefiaftes,  St  Mat- 
thew's Gofpel,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  Ephe- 
fians,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  trcatifes 
againft  Montanus,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and 
Pelagius.  4.  Several  letters.  5.  A  treatife  on  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authors  who  had 
flouriihed  before  his  time. — St  Jerome's  ftyle  is  lively 
and  animated,  and  fometimes  fublime. 

j^fKonF.  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nof 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  atid 
Gonfidering  him  as  a  dangerous  pei-lbn,  cited  him  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conllance ; 
but  on  his  amval,  in  14 15,  finding  Hufs  in  prlfon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  owai  countrj-.  Being  fei/xd  however 
on  the  way,  imprifoned,  and  examined,  he  was  fo  in- 
timidated, that  he  retraced,  and  pretended  to  approve 
of  the  condemnation  of  Wicklift's  and  Hufs's  opinions ; 
but  on  the  26th  of  May  141 6,  he  condemned  that 
recantation  in  thefe  terms  :  "  1  am  not  aihamed  to 
confefs  here  publicly  my  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  punilhment  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
againft  my  confcience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Wicklift"  and  Hufs."  Accordingly  fentence 
was  patfed  on  him  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  1416.  He  was 
a  perfon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hieronymites,  a  denomi- 
nation given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  reli- 
gious ;  otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St  Jcrom. 

JERSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Englilh  channel,  believed 
to  he  the  iftand  called  in  the  Itinerary  Ciefarca,  in 
fucceeding  times  Augia,  by  us  Gerfey,  more  frequent- 
ly Jerfey.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Engliih  channel,  18 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  fouth 
of  Portland  in  Dorietlhire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  called  Cafarea.  It  is  not  above  12 
miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  6  where  broadeft, 
which  is  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quick-fands.  On  the  north  fide 
the  cliffs  rife  40  or  50  fathoms  high,  which  render  it 
inacceftible  on  that  fide ;  but  on  the  fouth  the  Ihore  is 
almoft  level  with  the  water.     In  the  weft  part  of  the 
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Jcrfcjr.     Ifland  Is  .1  large  tracl  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very 
"         fertile,  but  now  a  baiTcn  defart,  caufcd  by  the  wcfterly 
winds  throwing  up  land  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.     The  higher  lands  are  diverfitied 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould  ;  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.     The  middle  part  of 
the  ifland    is    fomcwhat    mountainous,   and    fo   thick 
planted  v.ith  trees,  that  at  a  diilance  it  refcmbles  one 
entire  foreft,  though  in  walking  through    it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket   or  any   other   thing  to  be  fcen  but 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trccs.     The  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  liave 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fniall  Ihecp,  v.-ith  very  fine  wool, 
Jind  very  fwect  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  flinrt- 
ncfs  of  the  grafs.     The  horfes  are  good  for  draught ; 
but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.     The  ifland  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  iherciore  fend  for  it  to  I^ngland  and 
France,   and  fometimes   to  Dantzic.     The    fields  are 
inclofed  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  6  to  8 
or  10  feet  high,  proportionably  tliick  and  folid,   plant- 
ed witli  quickfcts  and  trees.     As  the  air  of  this  ifland 
is  very  healthy,  thcfe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem- 
perate live  to  a  great  age :  but  the  coad  is  very  fub- 
je&  to  ftorms  by  wefterly  winds,  from  which  thoy  have 
no   land  to  llieltcr  them  nearer  than  North  America ; 
and  there  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  ifland, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  flrong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  ihofe  who 
are    not    perfetflly   acquainted    with    the    coaft.     The 
buildings  of  this  ifland  are  generally  of  rag-ilonc  ;  but 
feme  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  tlieir  houfes  front- 
ed with  a  reddilK  white  ftone,  capable  of  being  poliihed 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quaiTy  on  a 
hill    called    AfontmnJa.     The    ordinary   dwellings    are 
thatched.     The   churches    arc    very    plain    buildings, 
moft    of  them    witli   fquare    ftecples  ;    and  the  com- 
munion table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  EnG;lilh 
churches,    but    placed   jull    under    the    p\ilpit.      The 
ftaple  ma-.nirac1ure  is  knit  (lockings  and    caps,    many 
thoufand  pair  of  wliich  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Heller  to 
the  merchants  ;  alfo  cyder,  of  which  25,000  hoglhcads 
have  been  made  here  in  one  year.     Their  principal  fo- 
reign trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ;  whither,  particularly 
•in     1732,    they    fent    24    ihips  ;    thefe    proceed    from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  difpofe  of  their  filh. 

On  tlie  foutli  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  en- 
croached upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  liavc  before  oh- 
fer.-ed,  declines  on  that  ildc),  and  to  have  fwallowed 
upwards  of  fix  fquare  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  miles  broad,  and  n.ear  the  fame  in 
tlcpth.  In  the  cafl  orner  of  this  bay  llands  the  town 
<if  St  Helier,  very  happily  fituated,  IV.u  th.c  princi- 
pal haven  is  in  ■ihc  weltern  corner  of  the  bay,  wliich 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  /Irhin's. 
There  arc,  bciides  thcic,  levcral  otlier  l;avei;s  01  lefs 
note ;  as,  St  HrcLule's  liay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au- 
hin's  ;  the  great  bay  of  St  Oucn,  which  ta!:cs  in  the 
^.rcate!l  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifl.uu!,  where  the 
lu-gefl  (hips  m.iy  ride  in  12  and  ly  (athor.is,  (t'J: 
tWm  all  b\it  c  \.\  winds,  i.a  Crevallc  is  a  port  only  fir 
feo  Its  ;  Grcve  de  I-ecq  and  Port  St  J.>Iin  arc  alfo  fm.ill 
havens  on  the  nortli  fide,  whore  i;  liktv/ife  r.onncnnil. 
Oil  the  ea(l  there  is  the  bny  of  St  Carhcrii  c,  and  the 
,harboar  of  Rofe!.  To  the  fouOi  veil  lii  s  l\\i  haven 
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de  la  Chau/Ttc.     The  laft  we  (liall  mention  is  tlie  port  Jerfcf. 

de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the   caftward  cf  St  Aubin's  " ^- 

Bay. 

The  towns  cf  Gt  Kelicr  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  (land  both  in  tlic  f imc  bay  called 
Si  jiuhtn's  Ray,  opening  to  the  fouth,  arc  about  tl-.rec 
miles  afundor.  St  Helier  took  its  name  from  Eltrhi 
or  Hclur,  a  h.oly  man,  who  lived  in  this  ifland  many 
centuries  ago,  and  v.as  (Tain  by  th.e  Pagan  Norirans 
at  their  coming  hitlier.  He  is  mentioned  among  tlie 
martyrs  in  t!ie  martyrology  of  Coutancc.  His  litll= 
cell  with  the  (lone  bed  is  flill  fliown  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  Canons  re-ni- 
lar  was  founded  in  tlu  little  ifland'  in  this  bav,  and 
annexed  to  Cherburgh  ahbcy  in  Normandy  In  the  rcii^n 
of  Henry  I.  and  fuppre(red  as  an  alien  priorv-.  I'he 
town  of  St  Helier  (lands  at  tlic  foot  of  a  lor.g  and 
high  rocky  hill  at  the  call;  end.  It  is  a  well  bu^It  and 
populous  place  ;  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with- 
in the  laft  century  ;  and  contains  about  400  h.oufcs, 
moftly  fliops,  and  near  20CO  inhabitants.  The  market- 
place  in  the  centre  Is  fj-aclcus,  furrounded  with  hand- 
fome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Rovnlc  or  court 
of  jufticc.  At  tlic  top  of  the  market-placc'is  a  ftntue  of 
George  II.  of  bron/e  gilt.  The  market  is  held  on  a 
Saturday,  and  much  frequented. 

St  Aubin  at  the  weft  end  i?{  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  maftcrs  of  (hip<;,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  (^{  tlie  port  has  invited  iiithcr.  It 
is  not  more  than  half  tl)e  fi-,-e  of  tlic  other  town, 
though  greatly  Incrcafcd  within  thcfe  100  years;  and 
lias  a  good  (lone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where 
(hips  of  confidcrablc  bi^rden  lie  fafc  under  the  guns  of 
tlie  adjoining  fort. 

Tlie  Ifle  of  St  Helier,  more  to  the  cal  in  the  fame 
bay,  i^  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  furrtainded  hy  the  fea  at 
or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  the  abbey 
before  mentioned  is  nov.-  Elizal>ethCai11e,  tmeof  ihclar- 
geft  and  ftrongeft  fortrelfcs  belonging  to  llvitain.  Queei» 
Eli/.abcth  began  it,  and  gave  it  !ier  namr.  Chartcs  I. 
enlarged,  and  Charles  II.  v.  ho  v.-a;  twice  hc-e,  com- 
pleted it.  It  was  tlic  laft  fortrcfs  that  licld  ont  let 
the  king.  It  is  the  refideiKC  of  the  govemrr  and  gar- 
ri(bn,  and  occupies  the  whole  ifle,  from  v. hence  at 
low  water  is  a  palfage  called  the  IrtiS^e,  half  a  mile 
long,  formed  of  fand  and  ftones.  A  citadel  was  begun 
in  the  laft  w;ir  on  a  hill,  whence  the  caftlc  mit^ht  be 
bombarded,  but  fince  tlic  peace  left  off. 

Moiuit  Orgcull  caftle,  called  alio  Ctvrr.iy  from  ilie 
ncichbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to  tlie  foiiih 
of  llofcl  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catliaiir.c.  It  wa'.  a 
place  Ci'i  ftrengtli  iK-fore  Henry  \'tli':.  lime,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  attempts  of  tlie  French  luulcr  the  con- 
(libl.-  De  Gucfclin  1374  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Queen  Eli/^bcth, 
but  is  now  ncglc.led,  yet  prefcrv'cs  an  air  el"  grandeur 
an(wcring  its  name  even  in  niin-^.  The  afccnt  to  its 
top  is  by  pear  200  fteps  ;  ard  from  ihencc  by  a  telc- 
ftope  may  be  fc;n  tiie  two  (lont  fov/^rs  ol'thc  c;it1ic- 
dral  of  Coutanc:.  The  famous  AVilliam  Prynnc  \\'.is 
confined  in  it  thr.-c  years. 

The  ifland  is  divided  irto  12  ]-arifliv--,  which  are  fo 

laid  (mt,  that  caili  his  a  consmuricatio:!  with  the  fca  | 

thcfe  arc  (ubdividc.i   into  52  Tint.iinev,  f>  called   froili 
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Jciftry.  formerly  contained,  jufl:  as  in  England  i  o  houfes  ancient- 
"""■"^  ly  made  a  tytliing.  The  wliolc  number  of  inhabitants 
is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  3000  are 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 
Their  general  review  is  on  the  fandy  hay  between  the 
two  towns,  when  they  are  attended  with  a  train  of 
above  20  brafs  field  pieces  and  two  fmull  bodies  of 
horfc  in  the  wings. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cu- 
ftody  of  his  majefty's  caftles,  with  the  command  oftlic 
garrifons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admi- 
nillcred  by  a  bailiff,  aflifted  by  12  jurats.  They  have 
liere  alio  wliat  they  call  an  alTembly  of  the  Hates. 
Thefe  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  tlie 
liaiiiif's  court  confifts  of  himfelf  and  the  jurats,  the 
dean  and  clergy,  and  the  12  high  conftables. 

There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  al- 
tars in  Jerfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  flill  to  be 
feen.  Tlie  cromlechs  are  here  called  prjiiqialayj,  and 
there  are  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  liave 
alfo  been  dug  up  in  this  ifland  ;  and  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
Chrillianity  was  firft  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  and  tb.e  ifland  made  part  of  the  fee 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  dean. 
Belides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priories, 
Noiniiont,  St  Clement,  Bonnemiit,  and  k  Leek,  and  above 
twenty  chapels,  now  moftly  ruined.  During  the  laft 
war,  this  ifland,  together  with  that  of  Guenifey,  became 
an  objeifl  of  defire  to  France,  whofe  vanity,  fio  lefs 
than  her  intereft,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
thofe  hill  remnants  of  her  continental  poifeilions.  The 
ilrll  attempt  to  atchieve  this  conqueft  took  place  in 
the  year  1779.  A  force  of  50CO  or  6000  men  was 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
land  in  the  bay  of  St  Ouen,  on  the  flrfl:  of  May.  In 
this  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five  frigates  and 
other  armed  velfels  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous 
refiftance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  afllRed  by  a  body 
of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  v\'ith- 
ont  having  landed  a  fingle  perfon.  Much  difcontent  and 
mutual  recrimination  took  place  amongthe  French  naval 
and  military  officers  on  this  failure  ;  and  though  the  ex- 
pedition was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill  concerted,  and 
dellitutc  of  every  hope  of  fuccefs,  anotlier  attempt  was 
refolved  on.  Both  the  troops  and  feamen  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  former  expedition  were  equally  defirous 
of  retrieving  their  lionour  ;  but  they  were  for  fome  time 
prevented  from  making  any  attempt  of  this  kind  by 
bad  v.-eathcr  ;  and,  before  another  opportunity  offered, 
the  fquadron  wliich  was  deCgned  to  cover  their  defcent 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Jamics  Wallace,  who  drove  them 
afhore  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  filenceda  battery  un- 
iler  wliofe  guns  they  had  taken  iheltcr,  captured  a  fri- 
gate of  34  guns,  with  two  ricli  prizes,  burnt  two  otlier 
large  frigates,  and  a  confiderable"  number  of  fmall- 
cr  vefTels. 

Thus  th.e  fcheme  of  invading  the  ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
hut  was  rcfumed  in  the  year  1781.  The  conduiH:  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
Rullecourt,  who  had  been  fecond  in  command  when  the 
ft  rmer  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
bi;t  fierce  and  violent  in  his  difpofilion,  and  feems  to 
kave  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  conduft 


ncceffary  for  bringing  any  military  enterprifc  to  a  fuc- 
cefsful  ifllie.  The  force  entrufled  to  him  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  coniilled  of  2000  men  ;  with  whom  he 
embarked  in  very  tempcftuous  weather,  hoping  that 
he  might  thus  be  able  to  furprifc  the  garriibn.  Many 
of  his  tranfports,  ho\\'cver,  were  tlius  dilperfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  I'emainder,  obliged  to  take  flielter  in 
fome  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerfey.  As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the  opportimity 
of  a  dark  night  to  effect  landing  at  a  place  called  Grou- 
ville,  where  he  made  prifoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
St  Helier's,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  about  three 
miles  diflant.  His  arrival  was  fo  unexpefled,  tliat  hs 
feized  on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded  it,  togetlier 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  magiftrates  of 
tlie  ifland.  Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation, 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  the  ifland  fhould 
be  inftantly  furrendered  to  the  Frencli,  and  the  garrifon 
be  fent  to  England  ;  threatening  tlie  town  with  imme- 
diate deftrudtion  in  cafe  of  noncompliance.  It  was 
in  vain  reprefented  to  him  that  no  aft  of  the  deputy- 
governor  and  magiftrates  could  be  valid  while  they  re- 
mained in  his  power ;  but,  as  Rullecourt  fl;ill  infilled, 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,  left  his  menaces  iliould 
have  been  carried  into  execution.  This  point  being 
gained,  he  advanced  to  EHzabeth  Caftle  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  fummoning  it  to  furrender  in 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  for  the  town  and  ifland  juft 
concluded.  To  tliis  a  peremptory  refufal  was  given, 
and  followed  by  fuch  a  vigorous  difcharge  of  artillery, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  In  the 
mean  time  tlie  Britilh  troops  ftationed  in  tlie  ifland 
began  to  alfemble  from  every  quarter  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Pierfon  ;  who,  on  being  required  by 
the  French  commander  to  fubmit,  replied,  that  if  the 
French  thcmfelves  did  not,  within  20  minutes,  lay 
do^vn  their  arms,  he  would  attack  them.  This  being 
refufed,  an  attack  was  inftantly  made  with  fuch  impe 
tuofity,  that  the  French  were  totally  routed  iii  lefs 
than  lialf  an  hour,  and  driven  into  the  market-place, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  ftand.  Their 
commander,  exafperated  at  this  unexpefted  turn  of 
affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  tlie  cap- 
tive governor,  whom  he  obliged  to  fland  by  his  fide 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  conflift.  Tliis,  ho'vever, 
was  quickly  over  ;  the  French  were  broken  on  all  fides, 
the  baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next  in 
command  obliged  to  furrender  himlelf  and  the  wliole 
party  prifoners  of  war ;  while  the  captive  gdvernor 
cfcaped  w-ithout  a  wound.  This  fecond  difaller  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French  miniftry  tf  being 
able  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  was  indeed 
no  fmall  mortification  to  them  ;  800  troops  having 
been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not  one  efcaped. 
A  monument  was  erefted  at  the  public  expcnce  in  the 
church  of  St  Flelier,  to  tlie  memory  of  Maj(!r  Pierfon, 
to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  town  was  owing  ;  but 
who  unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of  viftory,  when  on- 
ly 24  years  of  age. 

All  the  landing  places  and  creeks  round  the  ifland 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  17  or  1 8  \vatch- 
lioufes  are  erefted  on  the  lieadlands.  Thefe  are  round 
toAvers  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon  and  loop-holes 
for  fmall  mufquetry ;  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the 
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Wall  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  and  to  be  afcended  by  a 
ladder  afterwards  drawrr  up.  This  ifland,  with  tholo 
of  Gucrnfey,  Sark,  Aldemcy,  and  their  appendages, 
were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  the  crown  of  EnQ;tand  by  th;  firll  princes  of 
the  Norman  line.  The  languaire  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar,  is  the  French,  which  is  alfo  that  generally 
fpoken  by  the  people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  which  are  for  the  moll  part  of  the  ducal 
culloms  of  Normandy,  being  colleifled  in  an  ancient 
book  of  cuftoms  intitled  Le  grand  coujiimier.  The 
king's  writ,  or  procefs  from  the  courts  of  Wcft- 
minfter,  is  here  of  no  force  ;  but  his  commilTion  is. 
They  are  not  bound  by  any  common  arts  of  par- 
liaments, unlefs  particularly  named.  All  caufes  are 
originally  determined  by  their  owni  officers,  the  bailiff 
and  jurats  of  the  iflands.  But  an  appe:d  lies  from 
them  to  the  king  and  council  in  the  laft  refort. —  ler- 
fey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villier's  family. 

Neiv  J-KRSFi;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  /he  ycrfcys 
(being  two  provinces  united  into  one  govcniment),  one 
of  the  united  Ifates  of  North  America,  lying  from  39  to 
41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  74  to  75  degrees 
30  minutes  longitude  well  from  London  ;  See  New- 
Jersey. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombcrs,  denotes  the  fined 
wool,  taken  from  the  reft  by  dreffing  it  with  a  Jcifey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Puleftinc,  now  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia.  According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hillo- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  ihephcrds  who  invaded  E- 
gypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity*.  Accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek's 
kingdom,  called  Salem  in  the  book  of  Genefis  :  and 
the  Arabians  alfert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of  Mel- 
chifedekby  12  neighbouring  kings;  which  when  they 
had  done,  he  called  it  Jenifalem.  We  know  nothing 
of  it  w  th  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of  king 
David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jobufites,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  conti- 
nued to  be.  It  was  firll  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoalli,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  dellroy  their  city.  It  was  af- 
terwards taken  by  Nebuchadne/./.ar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  deflroycd  it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Seventy  years  after,  permiOion  was  granted 
by  Cynis  kng  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
city,  which  was  done  ;  and  it  continued  the  capital  of 
Judea  (though  frequently  fuffcring  much  from  the 
Grecian  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time 
of  Vefpalian  emperor  of  Rome,  by  whofe  fon  Titus  it 
was  totally  deftroycd  f .  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  ;  and  feemed  likely  to  have  recovered  its  for- 
mer grandeur,  being  furrounded  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  noble  buildings  ;  the  Chrillians  alfo  be- 
ing permitted  to  fettle  in  it.  But  this  was  a  flioit- 
lived  change  ;  fo  that  when  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother 
of  Conilantine  the  Great,  c:ime  to  vifit  this  city,  Ihc 
found  it  in  the  moll  forlorn  and  ruinous  fituation.  Ha- 
ving formed  a  dclign  of  rclUning  it  to  its  ancient  lurtrc, 
(he  caufed,  with  a' great  deal  of  coll  and  labour,  all  the 
rubbilh  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thole  places  where 
our  Saviour  had  fuffcrcd,  been  buried,  ."cc.  to  be  re- 
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moved.     In  doing  this,  they  found  the  crofs  on  which  Jcrufilcm. 
he  died,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  two  malefactors  who  ''      ' 

fuffcrcd  with  him  ;  and,  as  the  writers  of  th.ofc  tim:i 
relate,  difcovered  by  a  niiracU  that  which  had  borne 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She  then  caufed  a  magnifi- 
cent church  to  be  built,  which  inclofed  as  many  of  the 
fceues  of  our  Saviour's  fufferiugs  as  could  convenient- 
ly be  done,  and  adorned  the  city  with  feveral  oilier 
buildings.  The  emperor  Julian  is  faid  to  have  formed 
a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jcnifalcm,  and  of 
relloring  the  JewiOi  worlhiji.  This  fchemc  was  con- 
trived on  purpofc  to  gix'e  the  lie  to  our  Saviour's  pri-- 
phecy  concerning  the  temple  and  city  of  Ji-nifalcm  ; 
namely,  tliat  the  firft  ftiould  lie  totally  dellroycd,  with- 
out one  Hone  being  left  upon  another ;  and  that  Jeru- 
falem  Ihould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  llie 
times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chrillian 
writers  of  that  age,  tht  emperor  was  fruflratcd  by  an 
earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totally  dellroycd  the  work,  confumed  tlic  materials 
which  had  been  collefted,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjeifl  of  much  difpute. 
Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  publilhed  a  trcatife  exprefs- 
ly  on  the  tiiuh  of  this  fa(5t,  hath  coUefted  tlic  follow- 
ing tellimonics  in  favour  of  it.  The  firll  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us,  "  Julian  (ha- 
ving been  already  thrice  conful),  taking  Sallull,  prc- 
fed  of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  his  colleaeue,  entered  a 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  ;  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  puilicd  on  the  v.i- 
rinus  and  complicated  preparatives  for  tliis  expedition 
with  the  utmoll  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
eveiy  qiuirtcr,  and  being  defirous  to  etcrni/.c  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchievemcnts,  he  projcflcd  to 
rebuild  at  an  immenfc  expence  the  proud  and  muni- 
ficent temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  which  (after  many  com- 
bats, attended  with  much  bloodllicd  on  both  fides, 
during  the  liege  by  Vefpalian)  w;«s  wiili  great  difli- 
culty  taken  and  dellroycd  by  Titus.  He  com- 
mitted the  conduifl  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of 
Antioch,  wlio  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Bri- 
tain. When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himlcU' 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he 
had  all  the  alTiftance  that  the  governor  of  the  (irovince 
could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  brc^iking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at- 
tacks, rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inacccli:blc 
to  the  fcorched  and  blalled  workmen  ;  and  the  victo- 
rious element  continuing,  in  this  manner,  obilinately 
and  refolutcly  lient,  as  it  were,  to  drive  tliem  to  a  di- 
41ance,  Alypius  thought  befl  to  give  over  the  cntcr- 
prifc." 

The  next  teftimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Na/ianrcn. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  "  After 
having  run  through  a  courfc  of  every  other  tyrannical 
CJtperiment  againll  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  dcfpiling 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  conttnipiiblc,  he  at  l.ill 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us  ; 
whom,  for  their  ancient  turn  to  fcditious  novelties, 
and  an  inveiei.itc  hatred  of  the  Chrillian  name,  lie 
P  2  chofc 
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.  chofe  as  the  fittcft  inftrument    for  his    machinations. 

'  'rhefe,  under  a  ihow  of  great  godd-will,  which  hid 
his  i'ecret  purpofe,  lie  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  hooks  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore- 
told, when  they  ihoald  return  to  their  own  land,  re- 
build their  temple,  and  rcltore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendcr.  When  thefe  things  had  been 
thoroughly  infmuatcd,  and  heartily  entertained  (for 
deceit  finds  eaiy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  p;il- 
llons),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,  and  p/ulhed  on  the  projeft  with  the 
iitmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  fudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  rcluge  to  a  certain 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend- 
ing mifchicf ;  others,  as  is  natural  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefents  itfelf ;  and  others 
again,  invelopcd  in  the  crowd,  were  caiTied  along 
villi  the  body  of  thofe  who  fled),  there  are  who  fa), 
the  church  refufed  tliem  entrance  ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  they  found  them  on  a  fudden  clofed  by 
a  fecrct  and  invifiblc  hand  ;  a  hand  accuftcmed  to 
work  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confidion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  tlie  fecurity  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.  This,  however,  is  now  invariably  aflirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  drove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  fire  which  burft  from  the  foimda- 
tions  cf  the  temple,  met  and  flopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  another  it  defperate- 
•ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God's 
■commination  and  wrath  againft  fmners.  Thus  the 
aifair  palled  ;  and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  tlie  other  miraculous  works  of 
God.  Eut  ftill  the  thing  moft  wonderful  and  illuf- 
trious  v.as,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  wltliin  a  circle.  That  name  and  figure  which 
•impious  men  before  efleemcd  fo  diihonourable  upon 
earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  objefted 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men  ;  advanced  by  God 
hinifelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  viiSory  over  unbelievers  ; 
of  all  trophies  the  moft  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
■further,  they  who  were  prelent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  arc  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  ihow  to  this 
*ery  day  the  lign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  Avhich  was 
then  marked  or  imj.redcd  upon  tlieir  garments.  For 
at  that  time,  as  thefe  men  (whether  fuch  as  were  of 
us  or  ftrargcrs)  were  ilu.wing  tliefe  mark>^,  crattend- 
incjto  others  who  Ibowed  them,  each  prefently  oblerved 
die  wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour  ;  having 
a  radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
there  is  fcmething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all  painting  or  embroideiT." 

Notwithftanding  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  tliis 
faft  hath  been  ilrenuoully  contcfted  by  ethers ;  and 
indeed  it  mi»ft  be  owned  that  the  teftimonies  abo^■e 
mentioned  arc  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
laft  particularly,  the  propenlity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  oi"^p  muft  at  firll  fight 
be  ftruck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moft  mira- 
tu'cus  part  of  it,  as  i:  fecmed  to  be  to  Gregory, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  crofies  upon  the  garments 
and  bodies  ct  fome  ot  the  people  who  were  ftruck, 
may  be  explained  upoa  a  natural  p riuciple ;  fmce  we 
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are  afTured  tliat  I'ghtning  will  fometimes  produce  ef-  Jerufalcm. 
fc<5ls  of  tliis  kind!  :  but  even  this  is  no  decifive  proof  i"^     ^rT 
ot  the  authenticity  ot  the  relation;  though  it  cannot „;„, 
by  any  means  difcredit  it,  as  fome  think.     On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence 
whether  this  event   happened  with  the  circumftances 
above  mentioned  or  not.     If  Julian  did  make  any  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain   that  fome- 
thing  obftruiSted  the  attempt,  becaufe   the  temple  was 
never  actually  rebuilt.      If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt, 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  ftill  holds   good  ;  and  it 
furely  cannot  be  thought  to  detraft  from  the  merit  of 
a  prophecy,  that  no  body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it, 
cr  prove  it  to  be  a  falfehood. 

Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern  em- 
perors till  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fubjedion.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
pofleflioR  of  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crufaders.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
which  Jeruialem  was  the  capital,  which  lafted  88  years 
under  nine  kings.  At  laft  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin  ;  and  though  the  Chriftians  once 
more  got  pofTefllon  of  the  city,  they  were  again  ob- 
liged to  relinquiih  it.  In  12 17,  th.e  Saracens  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fmce  continued  ia 
pofleifion  of  it. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate, 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own 
walls;  viz.  i.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  flood  on 
mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
David  built  a  magnificent  caftle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceflbrs  j 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called,  dv  City 
of  Da-v'u!.  2.  The  lower  city,  called  alfo  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Zkn,  being  built  after  it  ;  on  which  ftood  the 
two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  fur 
himfelf  and  his  queen  ,  tliat  of  the  Maccabean  princes  ; 
and  the  ftately  ampltitheatre  buOt  by  Herod,  capable 
of  containing  8c,ooo  fpeifiators ;  the  llrong  citadel, 
built  by  Antiochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the 
temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
who  recovered  the  city  from  the  SyTians  ;  and  laftly,  a 
fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy- 
rock,  and  called  by  him  ylutonia.  ^.  The  new  city, 
moftly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  mer- 
ciiants  ;  and,  4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built 
the  fo  famed  temple  of  Solomon,  defcribed  in  the 
fixth  andfeventh  chapters  of  thefeccnd  book  of  Kings  ; 
and,  fince  then,  that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  tJieir  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almoft  anew 
and  greatly  adorned  and  enriched  by  Herod. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may- 
be had  from  the  following  confiderations.  i.  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,^00  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2.  Thnt  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  num- 
ber of  hands,  it  took  up  fevcn  whole  years  in  build- 
ing. 3.  That  the  height  cf  this  building  was  120 
cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs  ;  and  the 
courts  round  it  r.bout  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
front,  on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fnftaincd' by  ramparts  of 
fquare  ftone,  of  vaft  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  v;d- 
ley  belov/,  which  laft  was  300  cubits  high,  and  be- 
ing added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
cubits ;  to  which,  if  Ave  adi!,  5.  The  height  of  tlie 
jri:icir?.l  tower  abpve  all  the  reft,  viz.  60,  will  bring  it 
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Jcrufalcni.  it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a 
"  cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet ;  but,  according  to  the 
length  of  that  nieafuic,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  an  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet;  a  pro- 
digious height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  as 
miglit  well  n:ake  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  ii^iucient  to  have  tinned  die  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon.  6.  Thefe  rainpartb,  which  were  raifed  in 
this  manner,  to  fJl  up  the  prodigious  chaim  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  breadth  ami  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1000 
cubits  in  lengtli  at  the  bottom,  and  800  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7.  The  huge 
buttrcfles  which  iupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquarc  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  die  bottom-  8.  The 
Hones,  of  wh  ch  they  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  1 2  thick,  and  8  high,  all 
of  marble,  and  fo  cxquilitely  joined,  that  they  iecmed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  polilhed  rock.  9.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  Jewilh  hillorian,  there  w'erc  1453 
columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  ot 
pilailers  ;  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  diat  three  men  could 
hardly  emlirace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals 
proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it 
is  likely  Jofephus  hath  given  us  thefe  two  laft  articles 
from  the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like 
them  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiltorians,  but  a  great 
deal  about  die  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  uled  in 
that  noble  edifice,  the  excellent  workmanlhip  of  them 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  and  deligns,  together  w  ith 
their  gildings  and  other  curious  orn;unents.  The  on- 
ly thing  more  we  lli.dl  venture  to  add  is,  what  is  affirm- 
ed in  Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this  flupendous 
fabric  were  nniilied  and  adapted  to  their  feveral  ends 
before  they  were  brought  to  Jcrufdem,  tliat  is,  the 
Hones  in  their  quanies,  and  the  cellars  in  I^cbanon  ;  fo 
'  that  there  was  no  noife  of  ax,  hammer,  or  any  tool, 

heard  in  the  rearing  of  it. 

At  prefcnt  Jcrufalcm  is  called  by  the  Turks  CiiJ- 
fimbaric,  and  Co:idJhenJf ;  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor 
thinly  inhabited  towni,  about  diree  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, fituatcd  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on 
all  fides  except  the  north,  with  fteep  afcents  and  deep 
valleys  ;  and  thefe  again  environed  with  other  hills, 
at  fomc  dift.ince  from  them.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  there  grow  fome  com,  vines,  olives,  &c. 
The  ftatcly  church  eredtcd  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on 
mount  Calvary,  is  Itill  Handing.  It  is  called  die  church 
of  the  fcpuhhre ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  gene- 
rous otl'erinirs  of  a  conllant  concourfe  of  pilgrims,  who 
annually  refortto  it,  as  v/ell  as  by  the  contributions  of  fe- 
veral Chrillian  princes.  I'hc  walls  of  this  church  are  ot 
Hone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the  call  end  inclofes  Mount 
Calvary,  and  the  wcH  the  holy  fcpulchrc  :  the  former 
is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola,  open  at  top,  and  iui>- 
portcd  by  16  maHivc  coUinms.  Over  tlic  high  altar, 
at  the  call  end,  is  another  (lately  dome.  I1ie  nave  ot 
the  church  coni'titutes  the  choir ;  and  in  the  infide  illes 
arc  Ihown  the  places  where  the  nioH  remarkable  circum- 
Hances  of  our  Saviour's  pallion  were  tranl'aifled,  toge- 
ther with  the  tombs  ot'  (lodfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  two 
firH  Chrillian  kings  c>r  Jerufalem.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
crucifixion  is  Ihown  the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which 
the  crofs  isfaid  to  hive  been  fixed.     Tlic  altar  in  this 
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chapel  liath  thr*  crofles  on  it ;  and  is  richly  adorned,  Jem&Irj 

particularly  v.  ith  four  lamps  of   immeiilc  value  that  >- — 

hang  btfcac  it,  ard  aic  kept  conHanlly  burning.  At 
the  WcH  end  is  that  of  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in 
that  foim  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  hath  a  fmall  dome 
Iupported  by  pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloiHer  round 
the  fcpukhre  is  divided  into  lundry  chapels  ap])ropria- 
ted  to  the  feveral  forts  ofChrillians  who  lefide  there  ;  as 
Greeks,  Armenian":,  M.ironilcs,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyf- 
fines,  Georgians,  &c.  and  on  iLc  uvrth-weH  fide  of  it 
are  the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  tlie  care  of 
the  church,  and  arc  forced  to  refidc  conHantly  in  it  ; 
die  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  futTcring 
any  of  them  to  go  out,  bat  obliging  them  to  receive 
their  provilions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  LaHer  there  are 
fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the  church,  re- 
prefenting  our  Lord's  paliirn,  crucifixion,  liv^tli,  and 
refurreilion,  at  which  a  vaH  concourfe  of  pilgrims  com- 
monly alllH.  For  a  particular  account  of  them,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Doftors  Shaw  and  Pocockc. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth-caft  part  of  the  city, 
is  an  edifice  called  Siilomoii's  Tmiplt,  Handing  on  or  near 
the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient ;  but  when  or  by  whcm  e- 
re^cd  Is  unccitain.  In  the  midH  of  it  is  a  Turkilh 
molqi.e,  where  tlie  Jewiih  fandnim  faniftorum  is  fuppti- 
fed  to  have  Hood.  The  building,  which  Dr  Pocockc 
thinks  muft  have  been  formerly  a  Chrillian  church,  is 
held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks. 

I'lie  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  that  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  over-againd  the  caflle  cf  Antonia  built  by  He- 
rod the  Great.  Many  ot  the  churches  crcifled  in  me- 
mory of  fome  remarkable  gofpeltranlaifll.  n,  have  been 
lince  converted  into  mofqucs  ;  into  fome  of  which  mo- 
ney will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others.  D<'iii 
the  friars  and  other  Clnillians  arc  kept  {•>  poor  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  fupport  and 
trade  of  the  place  confiHs  in  providing;  Grangers  with 
food  and  other  accommodatioiiK,  and  felling  them  beads, 
rehcs,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  diey  arc  obliged  li« 
pay  confider.ible  fums  to  the  fangiac,  as  well  as  to  his 
officers  ;  and  thofe  are  feldom  fo  well  contented  with 
their  ulual  duties,  but  they  frequently  extort  fomc  freih 
ones,  cfpecially  from  the  Francifcans,  whofe  convent  is 
the  common  receptacle  for  all  pilgrims,  and  for  which 
they  have  confidtrable  allowances  from  the  pope,  and 
other  crowned  heads,  befidcs  the  prcfents  which  (Iran-, 
gcrs generally  make  thcmat  their  depai  iurc.Tlie  moH  ic- 
rnarkablc  antiquities  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Je.ur.ilcm 
arc,  1.  The  pools  of  Bcthcfda  and  Gihon  ;  the  tornicr 
1 20  paces  long,  40  broad,  and  at  Ic.iH  eight  deep,  luit 
now  without  water;  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  Hill 
difcovcrs  at  the  well  end,  arc  quite  dammed  up :  the 
other,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  uitlu-ut  Beth- 
lehem-gale, is  a  very  ll.itcly  relic,  ic^i  paces  hng,  anil 
Co  broad,  lined  with  a  wall  and  iilallcr,  and  Hill  well 
(lored  with  water.  1.  The  tomb  of  the  \irgin  Mary, 
in  the  valley  of  Jcholhaphat,  into  which  one  ilcfccnds 
by  a  magnificent  fiii'Jit  of  47  Heps.  On  the  right  hand 
as  one  goes  down,  is  alio  the  fepulchre  of  .St  Ann  the 
mother,  and  on  ihc  left  that  of  JoUph  the  hulbai^d,  <! 
the  virgin-mother  :  f(^me  add  likcwife  that  ot  Jchoiakini 
her  fuller.  In  all  ihcfe  aic  ercv'"ied  alurs  for  pri«Hs  ot 
all  forts  to  f  ly  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the  foliil 
lock.     3.  The  ti  ir.b  of  king  Jcholhaf  hat,  cut  Ukew  i;«: 

int» 
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Jenifalem  into  the  rock  and  divided  into  fcveval  apartments ;  in 
'  one  ol"  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  adorned  with  a  ftate- 
kJ'^J''  .  ly  portico  and  entablature  over  it.  4.  That  common- 
ly called  Al'fiihm's  pillar  ov  phce,  as  being  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  which  he  is  faid  to  have  erefled  in  his 
life-time  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  he  had  no  male- 
ilhie.  The  place,  however,  both  within  and  without, 
hath  more  the  reiemblance  of  a  fepulclire  than  any  thing 
elfe  :  thouijh  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  buried  there, 
neither  do  the  people  here  affirm  that  he  was.  There  is 
a  ereat  heap  of  ftones  about  it,  which  is  continually  in- 
crcaiing;  the  fuperftitious  Jews  and  Turks  always  throw- 
ing fomc  as  they  pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of 
Ablidom's  unnatural  rebellion  againft  fo  good  and  ho- 
ly a  parent.  The  (Iruflure  itfelf  is  about  20  cubits 
fquare,  and  60  high,  rifing  in  a  lofty  fquare,  adorned 
below  with  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their 
capitals,  entablatures,  &c.  to  each  front.  From  the 
height  of  20  to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite 
plain,  excepting  a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end  ;  and  from 
40  to  the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradu- 
ally into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
There  is  a  room  within,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fides  of  which  are 
niches  probably  to  receive  coffins.  5.  A  little  eaffward 
of  this  is  tliat  called  the  tomb  of  Zechanah,  the  fon  of  Ba- 
rachiah,  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This  fabric  is  all 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  1 8  feet  high,  and  as  many 
fquare  ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  on  each  front, 
cut  out  likewife  of  the  fame  rock,  and  fupporting  a 
cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed  top,  like  a  dia- 
mond. But  the  mofl  curious,  grand,  and  elaborate 
pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  without  the  walls  of 
Jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal  fepulchres ;  but  of  what  kings 
is  not  agreed'  on.  They  confift  of  a  great  number  of  a- 
partments,  fome  of  them  fpacinus,  all  cut  out  of  the 
folid  marble  rock  ;  and  may  juftly  be  pronounced  a  roy- 
al work,  and  one  of  the  molt  noble,  furprifmg  and  mag- 
nificent. For  a  particular  account  of  them  we  muft 
refer  the  reader,  for  want  of  room,  to  Pococke's  Tra- 
vels. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of 
ground,  about  30  yards  long  and  1 5  broad,  now  the 
burying-place  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  fhown  as  tlie 
Aceldama,  or  Field  of  Blood,  formerly  the  Potter's 
Field,  and  fince  ft)led  Cnmho  Sanaa,  or  the  Holy  Field, 
purchafed  with  the  price  of  Judas's  treafon,  for  the  bu- 
rial of  ftrana;ers.  It  is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the 
Turks  abufuig  the  bones  of  Chriflians  ;  and  one  half  of 
it  is  taken  up" by  a  building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel 
houfe.  Befides  tlie  above,  a  great  many  other  antiqui- 
ties in  the  city  and  its  environs  are  fhown  to  flrangers; 
there  beini;  fcarce  any  place  or  tranfaftion  mentioned 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  but  they  fhow  the 
very  fpot  of  ground  where  the  one  flood  and  the  other 
was  done  ;  not  only  here,  but  all  over  Judxa. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  marca  or  march  of  Ancona,  with  a 
bilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  1 2.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  yo. 

JESSO,  Jedso,  or  Tailfo,,  a  large  ifland  of  Afia  to 
the  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a  prince 
tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  ;  but  is  ver)'  little 
known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  faid 
v-ith  certainty  conceniing  it. 
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JESSES,  rlbbonds  that  hang  down  from  garlands 
or  crowns  in  falconry ;  alfo  {hort  (traps  of  leatlier  f;if- 
lened  to  the  hawk's  legs,  and  fo  to  vervels. 

JESTING,  or  concife  tuif,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
or  the  language,  or  both.  In  the  firll;  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
exprefllon.  But  the  greateft  fund  of  jefts  lies  in  the 
language,  /.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures ;  thofe 
afl'orded  by  tropes  confift  in  the  metaphorical  fenie  of 
the  words,  and  ihofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
upon  a  double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a  fmiilitude  of 
found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
lie  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  fiom  figures  of 
fentences,  where  the  figure  itfelf  confifls  in  the  fenfe, 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  0/"  Jesus;  a  famous  reli- 
gious order  of  the  Romilh  church,  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fana- p^^^^jj^fj^ 
tic  formed  of  its  conflitution  and  laws  was  fuggefled,  on  <if  the 
as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  fllll  teach,  by  the  order, 
immediate  infpiration  of  heaven.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  high  pretenfion,  his  defign  met  at  firfl  with 
violent  oppofition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
applied  for  die  fandion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
inftltution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  car- 
dinals. They  rcprefented  the  eftablUhment  to  be  un- 
neceffary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  laff,  Loyola  remoted 
all  his  fcruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impoffible  for 
any  pope  to  refift.  He  propofed,  tliat  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaftity,  and  of  monadic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re- 
gulars, the  members  of  his  fociety  fliould  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  ihemfelves  to 
go  whltherfoever  he  fliould  command  for  the  feivlce 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a  fhock  by  the  revolt  of  fo 
many  nations  from  the  Romilh  church  ;  at  a  time  when 
every  part  of  the  popifh  fyltem  was  attacked  with  fo 
much  violence  and  fucccfs,  the  acquifition  of  a  body 

of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  „     2"      . 
,,..,,-•'.  ^  .  ,,  .  .       Confirmed 

and  whom  it  miglit  let  m  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies,  ^    ,j^^ 

was  an  object   of  the  hlgheft  confequence.     Paul   in-  Tjopc,  and 
ffantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inffltution  of  the  from  what 
Jefults  by  his  bull,  granted  the  mofl  ample  privileges  motives, 
to  the  members  of  the  fociety,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firff  general  of  the  order.     The  event  hath 
fully  juffified  Paul's  difccmment,  inexpeifling  fuch  be- 
neficial confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
ffltutlon.     In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  ob- 
tained eftablifhments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to 
the   Roman-catliolic  church  ;  its  po^^"er  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  ;  the  number  of  its  members  became 
great ;  their  charafter  as  well  as  accomplifliments  were 
ftill  greater  ;  and  the  Jefuits  were   celebrated  by  the 
friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romlfh  faith 
as  the  moft  able  and  entcrprifmg  order  in  the  church. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  per- 
feifled  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceedcd  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to  their  niafter  fn 
abilities  and  in  the  fcience  of  government.  They 
framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which 
diftlnguifhes  the  order.     The  large  infufion  of  fanati- 

cifm 
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Jefults.    cifm  mingled  with  its  regulation  (liould  be  imputed  to 
''         Loyola    its  founder.     Many  circumftances  concurred 
in   giving  a  peculiarity  of  chara<5ler  to  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to 
talce  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  world  than  any 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperior  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  them, 
riie  olije<5l      The  primary  objei-'t  of  almoft  all  the  monaftic  orders 
if  the   or-    is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con- 
:r  fingu.      cern  in  its  affairs.     Jn  the  folitude  and  filence  of  tlie 
■'■'•  cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his   o^vn  fal- 

vation  by  extraordinary  adls  of  mortification  and  pie- 
ty. He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
in  its  tranfadlions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man- 
kind but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  conlider  themfelves 
as  formed  for  aftion.  They  are  chofen  foldiers,  bound 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  inftrudl  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re- 
claim or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  obje(fl.  That  they  may  have  full  leifure  for 
this  aiflivc  fervice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from 
thgfe  iun.5tions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
bufmefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  procef- 
lions  ;  they  pratftice  no  rigorous  aufterities  ;  they  do 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices :  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  tranfiiftions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they 
are  direftcd  to  ftudy  the  difpofitions  of  perfons  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultiv.tte  their  friendihip  ;  and  by 
the  very  conftitution  as  well  as  genius  of  tlie  order,  a 
fpirlt  of  aflion  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  objei5t  of  the  fociety.of  Jefuits  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  monaftic  orders,  the  diverfity  was 
no  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  government.  Tlie  other  or- 
ders are  to  be  confidered  as  voluntary  ailociations,  in 
which  whatever  aifefts  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fufFrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  veiled  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  the  legifla- 
tive  authority  refides  in  the  commtmity.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi- 
ned in  conventual  chapters  ;  fuch  as  rcfpci.'t  the  whole 
order  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But 
Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeffion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  llioiild  be  purely  mo- 
narchial.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from 
the  fevcral  provinces,  poffeffed  power  that  was  fupreme 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and  to 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  fole  authority,  nominated 
provincials,  rcflors,  and  every  other  officer  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  could  remove 
them  at  plcafure.  In  him  was  verted  the  fovereign 
adminiftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 
Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpolal ; 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
them  any  talTc,  or  employ  them  in  what  fervice  focver 
he  pleafed.  To  his  commands  tlicy  were  required  to 
yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  refign  up  to 
him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fcnti- 
inents  of  tlicir  own  uudcrllaadings.     Tlicy  were   Co 
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liften  to  his  injunflions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by    JcfuJt?; 

Chrift  himfclf.     Under  his  direiflion  they  were  to  be  '^ "< ' 

mere  paffive  inftruments,  like  clay  in  the  liwiids  of  the 
potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapable  of  refiilance. 
Such  a  fingular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  imprcli 
its  charadfcr  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  force  to  al)  its  operations.  'I'herc  is 
not,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  any  cxanijilc  of  fuch 
a  perfed  defpotifm,  exercifcd  not  over  monks  fhut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difpcrfed  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftitucions  of  the  order  veft  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care- 
fully provide  for  his  being  perfeftly  informed  with  re- 
fpeift  to  the  charafter  and  abilities  of  Iiis  fubjeifls. 
Every  novice  who  offers  Ivmfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en- 
tering into  the  order,  is  obliged -to  manifed  his  con- 
fcience  to  the  fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  ilcfcifts,. 
but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  paffions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifeflation  mud  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  The  fociety,  not  fatisficd  with  pe- 
netrating in  this  manner  into  the  innermoft  receffes  of 
the  heart,  direiSs  each  member  to  obfervc  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  novices :  they  are  conftitutcd  fpies 
upon  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  dilclofe  every- 
thing of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 
In  order  that  this  fcrutiny  into  their  chara<5fer  may  be 
as  complete  as  poffible,  a  long  noviciate  muft  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  fociety  ;  and  they  mud  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  tiiey  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
profeifed  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  infpeAion  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  difjx)- 
iit'ons  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  ger.eral,  who  is 
the  foul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necclVary  to  inlorni 
or  direiSt  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  t)f  the  I'everal 
houfes  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular  and  fre- 
(juent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
fpeftion.  In  thefe  they  defccnd  into  minute  details 
with  refpeift  to  the  charaifter  of  each  perfon,  his  abi- 
lities natural  or  acquiied,  his  temper,  his  experience 
in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
is  bed  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  wlien  digcllcd  and  ar- 
ranged, arc  entered  into  rcgillcrs  kept  on  purpofe,  that 
the  general  may,  at  one  comprehenfivc  view,  furvcy 
the  Hale  of  the  fociety  in  every  comer  of  the  caith  ; 
obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  ; 
and  thus  choofe,  with  perfe»!t  information,  the  inftru- 
ments which  his  .ibfolute  power  can  emi)loy  in  any  fer- 
vice for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  dcftine  them.  t> 

As  it  was  the  profelied  intention  of  the    order  of  Pro>;rcf»  of 
Jefuits  to  labour   with   unwearied    zeal  in  promoting  »''«P'""'" 
tlie  falvation  of  men,  this  engaged  lliem  of  rourfc  '"^"fj'"f"|„ 
many   atfive   funflions.     From   their    firft    inllitution,  ^^j^^ 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province ;   they   aimed    at  being  fpiritu.il  guides  and 
confedors;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  in- 
llrucl  the  people  ;  tliey  fet   out  as  niidiouaries  to  con- 
verl  unbelieving  nations.     The  novelt)-  of  the  mlUtu- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  fmgulaiity  ot  its  objccls,  procured 
the  order  many  admirers  and  pairoQS.    Tlie  govcr.iors 
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Jcfu'it*.     of  the  focicty  had  the  addrefs  to  avail  themfelvcs  cf  perfons  in  high  rank  cr  of  great  power ;  the  defire  of 

^ '  every  circuniftance  in  its  favour;  and  in  a  fliovt  time  acquiring  and  prefeiving  fuch  a  direiftion  of  their  ccn- 

the  number   as  well  as    influence    of  its   members  in-  duft  witli  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro- 

creafed    wonderfully.       Before    the    expiration  of  the  pagate  a  fyllem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 

fixteenth   century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the   chief  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  pafiions  of  men,  which  juf 


r 
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wealth. 
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direilion  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  i '.  ivncpe.     They  had  become  the  confelTors 
of  almoil  all  it>  monarchs  ;  a  function  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  fu- 
perior  even  to  tliat  of  minilfer.     They  were  the  fpi- 
ritual  guides  of  almoil  every  psrfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.     They   podelfed  the  higheft  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  interefl  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  moft 
zealous  and  able  champions  for   its   authority.     The 
advantages  which  an  adive  and  enterprifmg  body  of 
men  m-ght  derive  from  all  thefe  circunnlances  are  ob- 
vious.    They  fonned  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youtli. 
They  retained  an  afcendant  over  them  in  their  advan- 
ced  years.     They  polfefTed,  at  ditFerent   periods,  the 
direftion   of  the  moft  confiderable  courts  in   Europe. 
They  mingled  in  all  affairs.     They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.     The   general,  lay  means  of 
the  extenfive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  re- 
gulate the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  moll  pcr- 
feft  difcernn:.;nt ;  and,  by  means  of  his  abfolute  power, 
could  carry  tlieni  on  widi  the  utmoft  vigour  and  effect. 
Together  with  the  power  of  the   order,  its  wealth 
continued  to  Increaic.     Various  expedients  were  devi- 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 
The  order  acquired  ample  polfeffions  in  every  catholic 
country ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 
of  its  pubhc  buildings,  together  with  tlic  value  of  its 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moll  opu- 
lent cf  the  mcnallic  fraternities.     Cefides  the  fources 
of  wealth   common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Je- 
fuits poiVeifed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  die  fuccefs  of  their  mif- 
fions,  and  cf  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  milliona- 
ries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to-convert.     In  confequcnce  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative   commerce  both  in  the  Eall 
and  We:"!  Indies.     They  opened  warehoufes  in  differ- 
ent parts  cf  Europe,  in  whicli  they  vended  their  com- 
modities.    Not    fatisned    with   trade  alorte,  they  imi- 
tated the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlements.     They  acquired  pof- 
fellion  accordinaily  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in 
the    fouthern    continent  of  America,   and  reigned  as 
3         fovereicins  over  fomc  hundred  thoul'and  fubjeifts. 
Pcrrikidus       ITiihappily  for  mankind,  the  vail  influence  \vi;ich  the 
e&fii  cf     order  cf  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  thefe  ditferent  means, 
thcfe  on  ci.|j^5  been  often  exerted  with  the  moil  pernicious  effect. 
Til  focicty.  g,j^jj  ^.^.^^  ^,^^  tendency  of  that  difcipiinc  obferved  by 
die  tbciety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch  the  fun- 
dam.ental  max'ms  in  its  conlVtution,  that  every  Jefuit 
wa;  tau;';ht  to  reg:ird  the  intercll  of  the  order  as  the  ca- 
pit  d  object  to  \\  hich  every  confideration  was  to  be  fa- 
cii:iced.     This  fpiiit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the 
moft  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  Intluenced  any  body  of 
men,  is  the  charafteriftic  principle  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
fcrves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy  as  well  as 
die  peculiarities  in  their  fentiments  and  conJu<51. 

As  it  w£s  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo- 
c'cty  t'iat  iis  mcnibeis  fhcuM  pofTefs  an  afcendai  t  over 


tilics  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfeiflions, 
whicli  authorifes  almoil  every  aftion  tliat  the  mofl  au- 
dacious or  crafty  politician  would  willi  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  proiperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
neifled  with  the  piefcrvatiou  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jefuits,  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  at- 
tachment to  the  interefts  of  their  fociety,  have  been 
the  moft  zealous  patrons  of  thofe  doiflrines  which  tend 
to  exalt  ecclefiallical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil  govern- 
ment. They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a 
jurifdiftion  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  as  was  claimed  by 
the  moft  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark  ages.  They 
have  contended  for  die  entire  independence  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  on  the  civil  raagiftrates.  They  have  publifh- 
cd  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  oppoling  princes 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  countenan- 
ced the  mofl  atrocious  crime-s,  and  tended  to  diilblve 
all  the  ties  which  conneft  fulijeifls  with  dieir  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  tlie  zeal  with  which  it  ftood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romiiii  chnrch  againft  the  attacks  of  the  reformers, 
its  members,  proud  of  this  dillincSion,  have  ccnfidercd 
it  as  dieir  peculiar  funflion  to  combat  the  opinions  and 
to  check  die  progrefs  of  the  Proteftants.  They  have 
made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  employed  every  wea- 
pon againft  them.  They  Iiavc  fet  themfelves  in  oppo- 
fition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  meafure  in  their  fa- 
vour. Tl;ey  have  inceifantly  ftirred  up  againft  them 
all  the  ratre  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  perfecnticn. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu- 
red to  teach  the  fame  pernicious  doctrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  order  and 
happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  frcm  reafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivere*.!  fuch  opinions 
with  greater  referve,  cr  have  propagated  them  with 
lef's  fuccefs.  Whoever  recollcifts  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  tvvo  centuries,  will  find 
that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confidcred  as  refponfible 
for  moft  of  the  pernicious  elTccts  anting  frcm  that 
con-upt  and  dangerous  cafuiili-y,  from  tliof'e  extrava- 
gant tenets  concerning  eccleliailical  power,  and  frcm 
diat  intolerant  fpirit,  whicli  have  been  the  difgrace  of 
the  church  of  Rcnie  tliroughoiit  tliat  period,  anil 
which  have  brought  ib  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo- 
ciety. ^ 

Butv  aniidft  many  bad   confeqilences  flowing  from  Some  ad- 
the  inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  mufl  be  ac-  vaKtagei 
kno\\ledged,  have  derived  frrm  it  feme  confiderable  ''^'"'''"g 
advantages.     As  the    Jefuits  made  die   eiiucation  of  ;i,(n',„t;o„ 
youth  one  of  dieir  capital  objefts,  and   as  their  firft  of  j^js 
attempts  to  ellablilh  collecjes  for  the  reception  cf  ftu-  order, 
dents  were  violently  oppoled  by  the  univerlitics  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  became   necelfary  for  them,  as  the 
moll  effecSual  method  of  acquiiing  the  public  favour, 
to  furpafs  their  iiv:d5   in   fciencc  and  induftry.     This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ftiidy  of  ancient   lite- 
rature wth  extraordinary  ardour.     This  put  them  up- 
on  various   methods  for  facilitating  the  inllrutftion  of 
youth  ;  and,  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
in  't,  tliey  have  ccntrib'Jtid  Co  much  towards  the  pro- 
+  greA 
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{jrolB  of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
nieiited  well  of  ibciety.  Nit  has  the  order  ot'Jel'uiis 
lieen  iucccfsiul  cnly  in  tc:iching  the  elements  ot'  lite- 
rature ;  it  has  produced  likewiic  en.inent  mailers  in 
many  branches  of  ftience,  and  can  alone  boatt  of  a 
gi-eater  r umber  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  tliat  the  Jcfuits  have  ex- 
hibited the  molt  wonderful  difplay  ot  their  abilities,  racier  from  the  neighbouring  govcnimcnts,  they  d 
and  have  connibuted  more  erl'eclually  to  the  benefit  of  not  permit  him  to  have  any  converl'aiion  with  theii 
the  human  fpecics.  The  conquerors  of  that  untortu-  fuhjeifls  ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  tJjc 
nate  quarfjr  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  houfe  where  thcfe  ftrangers  refided  unleli  in  tlie  pre- 
plunder,  t.)  enilave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants,  ience  of  a  Jefuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communi- 
Tlie  jcfuits  alone  have  made  humanity  the  objert  of  cation  between  them  as  difficult  as  poflJblc,  they  in- 
thcir  fettling  there.     About  the   beginning  of  the  lall    duflrioufly  avoided  giving  the   Indians  any  knowledge 
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dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits 
oi'  the  province  fubjo^  to  the  focicty,  the  Jefuils  en- 
deavoured to  iiifpire  the  Indians  with  haired  and  con- 
ti  mpt  of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intorcourfe 
between  their  fubjeds  and  the  Spanifn  or  Portiiguefe 
fcttlcmcnf;.  They  piohibited  any  piivate  trader  ol 
either  natioi\  from  entering  their  territories.  \Vhei\ 
thc^  were  obliged  to  adniit  any  pcribn  in  a  public  ch*. 


Jcfuin. 
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century,  they  obtained  admitilon  into  the  fertile  pro- 
vince c!  Paraguay,  which  llretches  acrofs  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  cf  Potofi    to   the  confines    of  the    Spanilh 


of  tlie  Spanilli  or  (J  any  other  European  language; 
but  encouraged  the  ditJcrcnt  tril)es  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialeft  if  the  Im^o 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univeri^laiN 


and  Portuguefe  fettlemcnts  on  the  banks  of  the  river  guage  throughout  their  dominions.     As  all  thcl'e  pre- 

de   la  Plata.     They  found  the   inhabitants  in   a  (late  cautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  infut- 

lltlle  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men  ficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecurc  .ind  per- 

whcn  they  firlt  begin  to  unite  together  ;  llrangers  to  manent,  they  inftruiSed  their  fubjecls  in  the  European 

the  arts,  fubfifting  prccarioully  by  hunting  or  lilhing,  aits  of  war.     They  formed  tlitm  into  bodies  of  cavalry 


and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  tirlT:  principles  of  fub 
ordination  and  government.  The  Jcfuits  fet  them- 
felves  to  inftruol  and  to  civilize  thefe  fa>*agcs.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani- 
mals, and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  maiiufaiTtures.  They  made  them  talk  the  fwcets 
of  fociety,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  blelhngs  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  liibjcfts 
of  their  bcnefaclors,  who  have  governed  them  vvitJi  a 
tender  attention,  refembling  that  with  which  a  father 
dirofts  his  childrem.  Rcfpected  and  beloved  almoll  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuils  prefided  over  fomc  hundred 
thnufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  pcrlee^ 
hty  among  all  the  ruembers  of  the  conmiunity. 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour^  not  for  h'mfelt  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to- 
-gether  with  the  fruits  of  their  induflry  of  every  fpe- 
cies,  were  dcpofited  in  common  lU  re-houles,  tn.m  which 
each  inii-ividiial  received  every  thing  neceilary  ior  the 
fupi  ly  of  his  wants.  By  this  iiulitution,  almoil  all 
the  palVions  which  difturb  the  peace  of  focicty,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extiiiguilhcd. 
A  few  magillrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  thenifclves, 
v.atched  over  the  public  tran<iuillity,  and  fceured  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.     The  fniguinary  puiiilliments  Ire 


etpia- 
Each 


and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regul.irly  difcipli- 
ned.  Tiiey  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  ftored  with  all  the  implements  ol  war, 
Thus  they  clhiblilhed  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  in  a  couiiti  y  where  a 
iew  lickl)  and  ill-difciplined  battalions  ccmpofcd  all 
the  military  iorce  kept  oi?  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe.  1 1 

Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  (if  powfal 
this  formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  penec^  ..f  th.  or-trr 
knowledge  has  only  b..en  attainable  of  l.ue.  Emope  '"  i-^ioy,:. 
had  obi'erved,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  feU  many  f.ital  el- 
feCls  of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  diiccru  the  cauics  to 
which  tliey  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  fingular  regulations  in  the  political 
conllitution  or  government  of  the  Jefuits,  whiiii  term- 
ed the  enlerpr'ulng  fpirit  of  intrigue  th  it  diilinguilh- 
ed  its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  ilfelf  to  fiich  a 
hciiiht  of  power.  It  was  a  fundameiual  ni.ixim  w  ilii 
the'  Jcfuits,  frcMTi  their  firll  inllitulion,  not  to  publilli 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thcfe  the)  kept  conceded 
as  an  impenetrable  mylK-ry.  They  never  communi- 
cated them  to  ftr.uigers,  nor  even  to  the  great^-r  part 
of  their  own  meir.bers.  They  refufed  to  pioduce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  jullice  ;  and,  by  a  llr.inge 


luent  under  other  governmerits  were  unknown.     An    folecifm  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 


authorifed  or  connived  at  the  eltal)lilhmcnt  of  .-m  order 
cC  men,  whole  conllitution  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a  folicitude  which  .done  w.is  a  good  rcaioii  for 
having  excluded  tliem.  During  the  profecniions  late- 
ly canied  on  againll  them  in  Ponug.il  and  l"vaiicc, 
the  Jefuiis  have  been  fo  inconiider.ite  as  to  pr<Hluce 
■■    I    •     •   .I- Py  ihe  aid 


admoniiicn  from  a  Jefuit,  a  (light  mark  of  inlamy,  or, 
on  fome  fingular  occalion,  a  few  lathes  with  a  whip, 
v.erc  lufHcient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in- 
nocent and  happy  people. 

But   even  in  this  mcitorious    effort  of  the  Jefuits 
for  the  good   oi'  mankind,    the  ginius  and    f|)irit  ot  ^  ...... 

their  oreler  have  mingled  and  are  difcernlble.  They  the  my llctious  volumes  cf  U)cir  inlliuitc. 
plainly  aimed  at  ellablifhing  in  Paraguay  an  Indepcn-  of  thcic  authentic  records,  the  pr.iKip:es  ot  tl.eir  go- 
dci.t  empire,  fubjca  to  the  (bcictv  alone,  and  which,  vernment  may  be  dolnx-atcd,  .uid  the  fourccs  of  tl.e.r 
bv  the  fupciior  excellence  of  its  conllitution  and  po-  power  inveflii.itcd  w.Ui  a  aegrec  ot  ccrta  nty  and 
lice,  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion  prcciiion  which,  prcv.ou»  to  that  event,  tt  was  impol- 
cver  all   the   fcuthern  continent    of  America.     With     fiblc  to  att.ii.i.  .  , 

this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Sp.iniards  oi  Portu-        The  pcmicious  cffcfls,  however,  i  f  the  fpint  anU 
guefc  in  the  avljacent  li:ttkments  iVom  acciuiring  any    conllitution  of  this  .  rder.  rendeicd  it  culy  i.bnoxious 
Vol.  ex.  *^ 
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to  fome  t'f  the  principal  powcis  in  Europe,  and  gr;i- 
duidly  lirouijjlit  on  its  downfal.  Tlic  emperor  Chark's  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  it  was  expelled  England,  by  proclamation 
2  James  I.  in  1604;  Venice,  in  1606;  Portugal,  in 
1759;  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767; 
and  totally  fupprelled  and  abolillied  by  the  late  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  in  1773. 

JESUITS  BARK.     See  the  article  Cinchona. 

The  account  there  given  being,  however,  lomewhat 
defedive  and  indillind  in  regard  both  to  tho  enume- 
ration of  the  fpecies  and  the  bi.ianical  diftiu^ftions,  it 
has  been  thouglit  proper  to  lupply  thoie  detects  in 
this  place  by  the  following  more  particulp.r  defcriptions 
and  additional  notices  concerning  an  article  of  fo  great 
importance  in  the  materia  medica. 

"  I.  CiNCHOVA  OFFICINALIS  (Quinquina  Condam. 
Ada  Gallic.  1738),  PFkuriAN-BARK  Tree  The  cha- 
ra<5ters  are  as  follows. 

"  Cii/.  Periantliium  monophyllum,  fuperum,  quinque- 
fidum,  minimum,  perfiftens.  Cor.  monopetala,  infundi- 
buliformis ;  tubus  cylindricus,  longus;  limbus  patulus, 
quinquefidus,  acutus.  S/am.  Filamenta  quinque,  mini- 
ma; anthers  oblongE,  intra  faucem  corollsE.  Pi/?.  Ger- 
men  fubrotundum,  inferum  ;  Ilylus  longitudine  corollx, 
iligma  craflnifculum,  oblongum,  fimplex.  Per.  Capfula 
fubrotunda  ;  calyce  coronata,  bilocularis,  a  bafi  verfus 
apicem  bifariam  dehifcens.  &■/«.  plurima,  oblonga, 
comprelTa,  marginata.  Obferv.  Flos  interdum  demit 
quintam  partem  numeri  in  fuigulis  partibus." 

In  Vol.  XL.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  p.  81.  N°  446. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Jefuits-bark  tree  of  Peru 
by  Mr  William  Arrot. — M.  de  la  Condamine  after- 
wards gave  a  more  particular  and  fcientific  account  of 
this  tree :  fmce  which,  fpccimcns  of  the  fructification 
have  been  fcnt  to  Europe  ;  and  Dr  Pulteney  has  given 
an  excellent  figure  in  his  inaugural  diifertation  De  Cor- 
tl::  Peruviana  in  I  764,  from  which  our  figure  is  copied. 

The  properties  and  preparations  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
have  been  already  fufficiently  detailed  under  tire  article 
Cinchona.  We  ihall  here  add  the  following  notice  of 
a  new  preparation  of  this  bark  recommended  by  M. 
Luncl.  He  directs  to  "  boil  fix  grains  of  fait  of  tartar 
with  an  ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of  v.-ater ;  and,  after 
filteiing  the  decciflion,  another  pint  of  water  is  to  be 
boiled  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  and  the  remain- 
ing bark.  In  this  v/ay  no  bittemefs  remains ;  at  the 
i'ame  time  that  the  ftrength  of  the  bark  aj-pears  to  be 
completely  exhaulicd,  as  alcohol  only  extrafted  two 
grains  of  reiin  from  it." 

2.  Cinchona  Cakibje.i  fu  y.-iMAiCFU^is.  Of  this 
bark  Dr  Wright  has  given  an  accurate  defcription 
witii  an  elegant  engraving  in  the  Phil.  Tr.uil".  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  504,  from  which  we  lliall  extraft  the  botanic  charac- 
crs  fo  as  to  diftinguilh  it  from  other  fpecies. 

"  Fol.  ovata,  integcrrima,  acutii,  enervia,  oppofita. 
Flor.  fingularcs,  aTcillares.  Cid.  Perianthium  monophyl- 
lum, quinquefidum,  minimum,  perfiilens,  campanula- 
turn,  obfoletilfimi,  quinquedentatum.  Cor.  monope- 
tala, infundibuliformis ;  tubus  cylindraceus,  longitli- 
mus ;  limbus  quinquepartitus,  tubo  squahs ;  laciniis 
ovatis,  oblongis,  rellexis,  quandoque  pcndulis.  Slam. 
Filamenta  quinque,  filiformia,  erecfla  e  medio  tubi,  lon- 
gitudine corollx ;  anthera;  Icngiffima:,  obtufae,  ere<5tce 
^upra  bafin  exteiiorcm,  affixae  in  fauce  corollse.     Cap/. 


bipartibilis,  in  duas  partes  diffepimento  parallelo,  late- 
re inferiore  dehifcens.  .Scot,  plurima,  comprefla,  mar- 
ginata, oblonga." 

Dr  Wright  at  firft  found  this  tree  of  a  fmall  fize  ; 
fincc  wliich  he  difcovered  it  50  feet  high,  and  of  a  pro- 
portional thicknefs. 

Tlie  bark  fium  the  larger  tnink  is  very  fibrous  and 
woody ;  that  from  the  limbs  and  roots,  when  dry,  breaks 
Ihort  ofF,  and  powders  eafier  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  Jefuits  bark  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  moft;  agree- 
able bitters  ;  and  infuled  in  wine  or  fpirits  with  a  little 
lemon  peel,  makes  a  r  ch  and  elegant  tinfture. 

In  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  where  this  bark  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greateft  perfection,  it  is  held  in  high 
eflccm,  and  anlwers  ever)-  purpofe  of  the  Jefuits  bark. 
It  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and  never  occafions  vo- 
miting nor  natifea,  but  checks  them  in  remitting  fe- 
vers, or  where  the  ftomach  is  weak  or  difordered. 

3.  Cinchona  Triflorj  :  "  Fo/iis  oppofitis,  ovatis,  acu- 
tis,  integerrimis,  petiolatis;  F/oribus  tr'ihm,  axillaribus." 

The  leaves  are  like  the  Cinchona  Caribsea,  but  lar- 
ger. The  flowers  three  in  number  from  the  axillx  of 
the  leaves,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  lacinis  are 
reflected.  The  feed-velTels  are  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  fpecies  we  have  yet  feen. 

Mr  Roberts  dilcovered  this  bark  tree  about  the  year 
1781,  but  found  it  no  where  elfe  than  in  tliat  diftridt 
of  Jamaica  called  Maruhioneel.  It  grows  by  the  fide 
of  a  fmall  rapid  river  near  the  Bath,  and  is  about  35 
feet  high,  but  not  thick  in  proportion. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  the  bark  is  rough 
and  furrowed  ;  but  higher  up  it  is  fmooth,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  Peixivian  bark.  It  is  thin- 
ner, more  fibrous,  and  redder,  than  either  the  Peruvian 
or  tlie  Jamaica  bark  already  mentioned.  ^^Hien  pow- 
dered, it  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  inclining  more  to  red. 
The  tafl;e  is  mufty,  bitter,  and  aftringent.  It  yields  its 
qualities  either  infufed  in  wine  or  fpirits,  but  witli 
fome  difficulty  to  cold  infufion  by  water. 

Trials  have  been  ma^ie  with  this  bark  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  and  in  feveral  witli  fuccefs.  But  few  people 
could  bear  more  than  20  grains,  and  even  that  quantity 
fometimes  occafioned  fo  diftrefling  a  ficknefs  and  nau- 
fea  that  its  exhibition  has  been  in  general  left  off. 

4.  Cinchona  Flokibvkda,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
tab.  19.  page  452.),  St  Lucia-Bark  Tree.     "  Cinchona 

Jloriliis  pauniculatis,  glabris ;  laciniis  linearibus,  tubo 
longioribus;   llaminis  exfertis  ;  foliis  ellipticis,  glabris." 

The  fpecimeu  of  this  bark  we  have  examined  was 
externally  fmoodi ;  it  was  tliin,  and  very  fibrous.  Its 
taftc  was  a  moll  naufeous  bitter,  that  lailed  long  in  the 
mouth ;  its  aftringent  quaUty  was  more  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark. 

This  bark  is  violently  emetic  when  frcih  ;  but  on 
long  keeping,  it  lofes  this  quality  in  part  only,  as  no 
more  than  20  grains  can  be  ventured  on,  and  its  re- 
petition at  feveral  hours  di  fiance. 

Intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  have  been  cured 
by  this  bark,  after  refifting  the  ufe  of  tlie  Peruvian 
bark.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  thofe  cafes  the  cure 
was  effeifted  more  from  its  emetic  powers  than  by  its 
tonic  virtues.  At  prefent,  however,  it  has  gone  into 
difufe,  except  perhaps  in  the  i Hands  where  it  grows, 
or  v.'here  tlie  Peruvian  bark  has  either  failed,  or  can- 
not eaiilv  be  got  to  hand. 

5.    ClK- 
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5.  Cinchona  BitACKTccAKrA  :  " /o/zw  ellipticis,  rigi-  its  comparative  efficacy  as  a  medicine,  have  not  yet  been 

dis,  obtufis,   glabris ;    Florikis   panniculatis,    glabris  ;  afccrluined. 

"  Cagulh  ov.itis,  collatis.  9,  10.  In  the  Manuel  Jet  re^ctm.x  by  M.  de  St  Ger- 

Mi-  John  l.indlUy  furgeon,  Wcftmorelimd,  Jam;\ica,  main,  we  find  two  fpecics  mentioned  under  the  names  of 

an  expert  and  diligent  botanift,  dii'covercd  this  i'pccies  Cinchona  ylntilLma  and  C'w<l>ona  Herlac:a  ;  but  as  no  d;- 

about  the  year  1785.     It  grew  on  the  fide  of  a  lleep  fcriptionsaro  added, we  canfaynoLhIngconcemin''theni. 

hill  or  eminence  running  trom  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  11.  A  bark  under  the  name  of  AncusTi'R.fBARK 

tree  was  only  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice  as  a  fublli:ute 

The  leaves  in  a  recent  ftatc  were  oval,  fliining,  and  for  th.e  Peruvian  bark.     See  London  Medical  Journal, 

rigid  ;  the  fprig  dries  with  great  difficulty,  and  turns  to  vol.  x.  page  154. 

a  rufly  brown.     The  fpike  has  many  white  flowers,  fi-  Tliis  bark  is  of  much  the  fame  colour  and  thickncfsai 

milar  in  figure  to  thofe  ol'  the  St  Lucia  bark  tree.     Tlic  the  canella  aromatica,  and  powders  very  freely.   It  has  a 

feed-veilels  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvian.     The  good  deal  of  the  aromatic  tafte  joined  to  bittern.fs  and 

feeds  are  fmall  and  fcaly.     The  trunks  of  this  fmall  tree  aitringency  ;  and  has  been  fuppofcd  a  true  fpecics  of  c-n- 

are  much  furrowed;  the  cuticle  very  thick  ;  the  bark  chona.dirterent  from  the  hlancha  or  white  fort  m.nlior.cd 

farther  up,  fmonth  and  brown  ;  that  of  the  infide  is  of  by  Mr  William  Arrot  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xl.  n°  446.  Mr 

the  colour  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  more  fibrous.     It  Bruce,  however,  is  faid  to  have  pronounced  it  to  bcth.e 

has  no  aroma  ;  and  is  lefs  bitter,  but  more  aftringent,  bark  of  the  Brucea  anltdyfenhncn  ;  to  wliich  indceil  the 

than  the  cinchona  officinalis.  refemblance  is  very  conliderable  in  its  effe^s. 

Mr  Lindfay  has  made  trial  of  this  bark  in  the  cure  The  Anguihira  bark  was  fuppofed  at  firfl.  to  be  tlij 
of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  with  fuccefs.  He  production  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
finds  that  the  ftomach  will  bear  25  or  30  grains  very  well,  but  is  now  ftmnd  to  come  from  the  Spanifli  Main.  Ac- 
He  has  ufed  it  alfo  in  tiniSure  and  decoftion,  in  various  cording  to  Expeiimcnls  and  OhfcivaUons  on  the  AnTuJlvra 
cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  with  advantage.  On  the  v\hole,  were  hark,  by  Auguftus  Everard  Brande,  juft  publiltcd,  it  is 
this  bark  to  be  had  in  fufficient  quantity,  it  promifes  to  faid  to  excel  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fome  of  its  properties, 
be  an  ufeful  fuccedaneum  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  and  in  other  difeafes  to  have  diflcrcnt  qualities.     It  is  a 

6.  Cinchona  Anci'stivoua  :  "  Florihus  panniculatis  powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aroma  not  more  punecnt 
glabris  j  Capfulis  oblongis  pentagonis ;  Foliis  linearibus  than  the  cafcarilla,  Iiaving  a  pi>rtion  of  pure  oil  wTiich 
lanceolatis."  (Vide  y?l^7.  5/0ir/7Wm,  vol.  viii.  1787,  p.  1 1  7.  approaches  in  its  nature  to  camphor.  It  differs  from 
Tab.  3.)  the  Peruvian  bark,   by  polfeiTnig  a  narcotic  principle; 

7.  Cinchona  Montana.  This  fpecies,  which  is  and  feems  more  powerful  than  it  both  as  a  tonic  and  an 
a  native  of  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinico,  was  firft  antifeptic.  Various  experiments  on  the  antilcptic  power 
defcribed  by  M.  Mallet,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyftque  of  different  fubftances  are  related,  in  which  the  columbo 
for  March  1781,  under  the  name  of  ^'mqmna  Pilon  ;  feems  the  leaft  efficacious,  and  the  Anguftura  b.irk  to 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  the  author  with  claim  the  higheft  rank.  Tiie  following  is  given  as  the 
the   happieft   efFe(5ls,    in    intermittent   fevers,  even  af-  beft  mode  of  preparing  the  extraifl. 

ter  the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed. — It  has  lince  been        "  The  quantity  of  extract  obtained  by  the  following 

fcientifically  defcribed,  and  a    figure    of  it   given   by  method  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  by  boiling,  but  it  ap- 

M.  Badier  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  Feb.  1789,  imder  pears  altogether  tlie  beft.     Four  ounces  of  powdered 

the  name  of"  Cinchona  Montana,  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  Anguftura  bark  were  put  into  a  flannel  bag  of  a  coni- 

glabris,  ftipulis  bafi  connato-vaginantibus,  corymbo  ter-  cal   Ihape  :    a   fufficiency  of  boiling  water   was   then 

minali,  coroUis  glabris."     It  is  defcribed  as  a  very  beau-  poured  upon  it,  and  this  repeated  till  the  filtering  li- 

tiful  tree,  growing  more  than  40  feet  high,  and  having  quor  had  but  little  tafte  or  colour.     On  evajioration  by 

a  large  regular  head  of  branches  with  a  thick  foliage,  a  gentle  heat,  there  lemained  r  3  drams  and  one  fcruple 

The  bark,  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  is  of  a  grey-  of  an  extract,  poljclling  tlie  full  flavour  of  the  bark,  and 

browni  colour,  and  its  tafte  ver)'  bitter.     It  would  feem  which  contained  two  drams  of  refinous  matter." 
to  contain  no  refin,  all  its  extrad  being  foluble  in  water.         Half  a  pound  of  bruifcd  Anguftura  b.u-k  was  put 

It  is  however  reprefented  as  a  very  quick  and  powerful  into  a  ftill  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  two  <|uarts  dr.iwn 

febrifuge,  as  we  have  already  noticed  ;  at  the  fame  time  oflT.     This  dillillcd  water  h  is  a  very  lingular  flavour, 

that  it  poflclfes  an  emetic  and  cathartic  property.     To  perhaps  fomethlng  like  ftrongparfley  water.     A  white 

thefe  poffibly  its  efFeft  on  fever  may  be  in  part  ow'ng  ;  elfential  oil  fwam  on  the  furt'ace,   but  in  too  fmall  a 

though  whether  its  evacuating  qualities  will  admit  of  its  quantity  for  fcparation  or  afccrtalning  its  weiglit.  Tliis 

ever  becomins;  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  officinalis,  or  polfeffes  the  full  fmell  of  the  bark,  and  is  acrid   to  tJic 

whether  it  ixiirelfes  any  tonic  pfiwer,  remains  yet  to  be  tafte,  leaving  a  glow  in  the  mouth  hkc  caniphirc.  I'lom 

determined.  fix  po\inds  ol  this  bark,  it  is  faid,  only  two  fcruples  of 

8.  Cinchona  .^/'/AOi/j;  thus  dcfcril)ed  in  the  7'"""'""'  tflcntial  oil  have  been  obtained  by  diKillaiion. — The 
de  Phyfique  for  Oi-lober  1 700.  "  Foliis  minimis  fMl)ro-  lim^nre  feems  alfo  an  ufeful  pixparalion,  but  liie  refill 
tundis,  pednncnlis  nnlfloiis,  coroUls  glabris  quadrlHdis  in  its  pure  ftatc  appears  acrid  and  Itimulating. 
tetrandris,  feminlbus  i'ubmarginatis."  It  is  a  native  In  Mr  Brande's  praiftice  this  bark  feems  to  have  cx- 
of  St  Doniini;o.  The  flowers  r.rt  like  thofe  of  the  Ca-  celled  the  Peruvian  in  curing  intermittcnts  :  Dr  Pear- 
ribxa,  but  imaller  by  a  half.  It  is  l)Ui  a  flinibby  plant,  fon,  however,  found  that  it  «as  fcarcely  (upcrior  in  any 
not  exceeding  cii^ht  or  ten  feet  in  hoiglit.  The  leaves  inftance,  and  fometimcs  not  equal  ;  but  in  K^v  fc\crs, 
are  fmall  and  verv  glabrous,  and  the  branches  lerniina-  and  putrid  fevers,  it  fccmcd  fiiperior.  In  llic  hcud.idi, 
^•d  by  a  fpinc.     The  peculiar  properties  of  this  bark,  or  attended  witli  fever,  but  arifing  from  tlie  ftomach,  Mr 
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Brande  found  it  ufcful ;  and  in  dyfcntery  and  dyipepla 
it  lias  been  of  gvc;it  fcvvice. 

JESUS  ihe  Son  6/.S')A',/.//,  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  com- 
pofod,  about  zoo  B.  C.  the  book  oi  Eccleliafticus,  called 
by  die  Greeks  ria.afiT©,,,  "  rcplenilhcJ  with  virtue;"  who 
alfo  <iuote  it  under  the  title  oi  the  IVifuotn  of  Solomon  the 
Jon  of  Sirach.  His  grandfon,  who  was  alfo  of  the  fame 
name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  tranflated  it  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Greek  about  121  B.  C.  We  have  this 
Greek  vcrfion,  but  the  Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  fon  of  God,  and  Saviour  oi  man- 
kind, dekcndod  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him  the 
human  nature  in  Jud.ca,  tov.ards  the  conelufion  ot  the 
rei^n  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country.  The 
pliTce  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourifhing  city  of 
Judah  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom  is  not  pre- 
cifcly  afcertalned.  The  m;)!l;  general  opiriion  is,  that  it 
happened  about  the  year  oi'  Rome  74S  or  749,  and  about 
18  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four  infjiired 
writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Jefus  Chrill:.  They  mention  particularly  his  birth,  line- 
age, f imilv,  and  p.uents ;  but  fay  very  little  concerning 
his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod  being  informed 
tliat  t]ie  Meiliah,  or  king  of  the  Jews,  fo  nnich  fpokcn  of 
by  the  prophets,  was  now  born,  being  afraid  that  his 
kinrjdom  ihould  no^^■  be  taken  away,  contrived  how  to 
delhoy  his  fuppofed  lival:  but  Chrift,  being  carried, 
vA\Az  very  young,  into  Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of 
the  t\  rant  ;  who,  lieing  determined  to  make  fure  work, 
711  ide  a  general  malfacre  of  the  infants  about  Bethleliem, 
fr(>ni  the  age  o.  two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought 
iiack  to  Judsea  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  cf  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his  re- 
turn thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the  mi- 
ni itry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but  12  years 
of  age,  he  difputed  in  the  temple  with  the  nioft  learned 
<if  the  Jewiih  doL'turs  ;  v.  Iiom  he  fiirpiifed  with  his  l;i;ow- 
ledgs,  and  the  anlwers  he  gave  to  their  queftions.  Afccr 
tliis,  as  the  fcripture  tells  us,  he  continued  with  his  pa- 
rents, and  was  fubjeift  to  them,  till  he  entered  upon  his 
njiniltry.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  though  upon  no  lure  fninda- 
tion,  that  during  this  period  he  followed  die  trade  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  carpenter.  In  the  30th  year  of 
his  age,  he  began  his  public  miniftry  ;  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  was  drawn  by  the  preaching  ot 
John,  a  prophet  miracu'oully  infpired  ot  God  to  pro- 
claim the  exiftence  <  f  the  Saviour,  as  now  defccnded 
upon  earth,  and  vilible  to  the  eyes  of  all  ;  and  by  this 
prophet  Chrift  himfelf  was  baptifcd  in  tlie  waters  of  Jor- 
dan, lliat  he  might  net,  in  any  point,  negleft  to  anl'wer 
li.c  d(.nianils  of  the  Jev.ilh  law. 

It  is  not  ne^cfl'ary  here  to  enter  into  a  paiticular 
detail  of  llie  life  and  aftions  cf  Jcfus  Chrift.  Every 
line  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
the  rroft  pciiteiit  iar.iiity,  and  the  pureft  and  m(  ft 
aiflive  virtue  ;  r.ct  only  witliout  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fui'picicn.  And  it  is  alfo  well  knov.n, 
tliat  by  miracles  cf  the  moft  ftupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  llupendcus  than  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  ur.iverfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  vith  Lim  from  above,  and  dtmrnftrated 
tlie  reijity  of  his  divine  ccmniifllcr.  in  the  moft  il'uf- 
Crifus  irannct  For  the  piopagatif  n  ot  his  religion 
ttuoagb  tlie  ccur.tiy  cf  Jutiaa,  cur  Saviour  cbofe  12 
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apollles  ;   whom,  however,  he  feut  out  only  once,  and 

atter  their  return  kept  them  conllantly  about  his  perfon. 

But,  bcfides  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he  difper-         "       ' 

led  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  concerning  tJie 
reafon  why  the  number  of  apollles  was  fixed  at  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  firft,  how- 
ever, was,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own  words  (Matt. 
xix.  28.),  an  allufion  to  the  12  tribes  oi  Ifrael,  there- 
b}'  intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  tliefe  1 2  tribes ; 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  meii'engers  aufwcrs 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fcnators  who  compofed  the 
Sauhediim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjecture  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrift  by  this 
number  defigned  to  admoniih  the  Jews,  that  tlie  au- 
thority o!  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  eml,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpeCt  to  religious  matters  was 
vcfted  in  him  alone.  His  niiniitry,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Jev.f ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  his  apoftles  or  dii'ciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
tjme,  if  we  conllder  tlie  illultrious  acts  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed  by  Chriit,  it  wi.U  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  muU  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  feems 
probable  from  a  paffage  in  I'cripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  fi>nie  Greeks  applied  to  the  ajioftle  Philip  in 
order  to  tee  Jelus.  We  learn  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
fmall  note,  that  Abgarus-j  king  of  Edelfa,  being  feized  \  See  Alga 
with  a  fevere  and  dangercus  iilnefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord,  rus. 
imploring  his  ailiUance  ;  and  that  Jefus  not  only  lent 
him  a  gracious  aiilwer,  but  ah'o  accompanied  it  with 
his  picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem  for  that  pious 
prince.  Thefe  letters  are  ftill  extant ;  but  by  the  ju- 
dicious part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked  upon 
as  fpurious  ;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
treatife  entitled  yt  m-iv  and  full  nuthod  of fttl'nv^  ihi  cano- 
n'lca'  authority  if  ihe  Ne-M  Tejlameiit,  hath  ottered  reafons 
which  feem  ajmoft  unanfwerable  againft  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Mhcle  trauikiflion. 

The  preacb.ing  ot  oiu"  Saviour,  and  the  numbeilefs 
miracles  lie  performed,  made  fuch  an  impreftlon  on 
the  ix)dy  oi  the  Jewiih  nation,  that  tlie  chief  priefis 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro- 
voked at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives, 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  For  a  confiderable 
time  their  dcfigns  proved  abortive  ;  but  at  laft  Jefus, 
knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  pur]5oi"e  i'or  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  fuifered  himfelf  to  be  taken 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
'Judas  Ifcariot,  and  was  brought  before  tlie  Sanhe- 
drim. In  tills  aflembly  he  v.as  accufed  of  hlafphemy  ; 
and  being  afterwards  I  rought  beibre  Pilate  the  Ro- 
man  governor,  \x-here  l.e  was  accufed  of  fedltlon,  Pi- 
late v.as  no  iorner  I'at  down  to  judge  in  this  caufe, 
than  he  received  a  melTage  ixom  his  wile,  defiringhim 
to  have  notliing  to  do  v.  idi  the  atfair,  having  that  very 
day  h.ad  a  frighll'ul  dre;un  (,n  accc:unt  of  our  Saviour, 
whf'm  ihe  called  that  juft  r.;an.  The  governor,  Inti- 
midated by  this  me/Tagc,  and  ftill  more  by  the  majefty 
cf  cur  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufations  brought  againft  him,  was  detern.ined 
if  pofi'ble  to  fave  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  v.ho  at  laft  threatened  to  accufe  Fi-' 
l^tc  hinJclf  as  a  traitor  10  the  Roman  cmpercr,  got 
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j4t  the  better  of  his  love  of  jufticc,  \vhicli  indeed  on  other 
I  occufion  J  \v;is  not  very  fervent. 
Jewels.  Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by  his  judge, 
though  contrary  to  tlie  plaineit  dictates  of  reafon  and 
jurtice  ;  was  executed,  on  a  crofs  between  tv>-o  thieves, 
and  very  foon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  ftate  of  death,  he  rofe  from  tlie  dead,  and  made 
Iiinirulf  vilible  to  liis  difciples  as  formerly.  He  con- 
vevfed  with  them  40  days  after  his  refurre<5lion,  and 
employed  hinifelf  during  that  time  in  i;i(liuct!ng  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  natiuv  <>f  his  kini^dom ; 
and  having  manilcllcd  the  certainty  of  his  refurrcc- 
tion  to  ab  many  witnelles  as  he  thnuglit  ]5roncr,  he 
was,  in  the  prelence  (  f  many  of  liis  ui;tiples,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
world.     Sec  Christianity. 

JET,  a  black  inilammable  fubft.ince  of  llij  liituniin- 
ous  kind,  harder  than  afph.iltum,  and  fnfccptihle  of  a 
good  polilli.  Tt  becomes  electrical  by  rubbing,  attracting 
light  bodies  like  yellow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
fd)  that  its  fpecific  gravity  muft  be  lefs  than  1000; 
notwithdanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  lapis  obfidianiis;  the  fpecific  giMvity 
of  wliich  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  lefs  than  1  744. 
It  alfo  refembles  cannel  coal  extremely  in  its  hardnefs, 
receiving  a  polilh,  not  foiling  the  fingers,  S:c.  fo  that  it 
lias  alfo  l>een  i-onfoiuided  with  this.  The  dilliniSion, 
however,  is  eafily  made  betwixt  the  two  ;  for  cannel- 
coal  wants  tlie  clcilrical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  like- 
wife  fo  heavy  as  to  fnik  in  water  ;  its  fpecific  gravity 
l)eing  no  lefs  than  127^;  whereas  that  ot  jet,  as  has 
already  been  faid,  is  lefs  than  1000. 

M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
difTcrinir  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  cir- 
cumftance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which 
enters  into  its  compofition.  When  burning  it  emits 
a  bituminous  fmell.  It  is  never  found  in  ftrata 
or  continued  maifes  like  foffil  Hones;  but  alw.iys  infe- 
parate  and  unconnefled  heaps  like  the  true  amber. 
Great  q a. unities  of  it  h.ive  been  dug  up  in  tlie 
P) renrean  mountains  ;  alfo  near  Bataha,  a  fmall  town 
of  Portugal  ;  and  in  Galicia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  alfo 
in  Ireland,  Sweden,  Pruffia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  ufed  in  making  fniall  boxes,  b\utons,  bracelets, 
mourning  jewels,  &c.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  employed 
in  corjunifMon  witli  proj^^r  oils  in  making  varnilhes. 
When  mixed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  faid  to  make  an 
extraordinary  hard  and  durable  cement. 

Jer-d'Enu,  a  I'Vencli  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed 
witii  us,  for  a  fountain  that  cafts  up  w.ircr  to  a  con- 
llderat)le  height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrostatics, 
n°  27.;  and  Icfland>  n"  3.  4- 

JETTY-iiEAD,  a  name  ufuallygiven  in  tlieroyal  dock- 
yards to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projefts  I)cyond  the 
rcl\  ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a  whaif,  whofe 
fide  forms  one  of  the  checks  of  a  dry  or  wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  ftone,  or  ornament  bcfct 
T.itlitheni.     Sec  Diamono,  Ruby,  &c. 

Jkwkls  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  cfpeciaily  their  ladies  of 
dillinaion,  adorned  tiicmrelves.  So  prodigiojs  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Rom.^n  ladies,  in  particular, 
chat  Pliny  the  elder  fays  lie  i;w  Lollio  P.sullna  with  an 
equipage  of  U»is  kincl   .-xmountinj;,  accoj-Jing  to  Dr 
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Arbuthnot's  calculation,  10322,916!,  1  ^js.  41!.  of  fterl. 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfen'atiim,  "that  precious  ' 
Hones  amt.ngft  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  fcarccr,  and  confequently  in  higher  eftecm,  than 
they  are  amongft  us,  (Ince  a  commerce  lias  been  opercd 
v,ith  the  Indies. — The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polilh  them  to  mucli  pcrfeaion  ;  bi-.t  coloured 
ftrnes  were  not  fcarcc,  and  they  cut  them  very  well 
either  hollow  or  in  relief — When  luicury  h.id  gained 
ground  among;!  them  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears  ;  and  for  this  purpofc  the  cars  of 
both  fexes  were  fretpientH-  bored.     Sec  Ears. 

Jewel  (John),  a  learned  Englilh  v.ritcr  and  bifl^op, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
he  procedeJ  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
fcK-n  after  cholen  rhetoric  lecturer  in  liis  college.  In 
Eebruary  1544,  I'.e  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  earlv 
imbibed  Pn  Reliant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  fame 
to  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  accelfion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1516,  when  he 
made  a  public  dccl.iration  of  jiis  f  lith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  fiiendlhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  proieiror  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  I5'50,  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.  I),  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  f,\rr.t 
time  he  preached  and  c.tlcciiifcd  every  other  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Ikrklhire,  of  which  church  he  was 
re(5l('r.  lipon  the  accellion  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1553,  he  wa.  one  of  tlie  firft  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  llorm  then  raifed  againft  the  reformation  ; 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  giieii  by  the 
(piccn,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Cliiiili  college  by  the 
fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority  ;  l)Ut  he  con- 
tinued in  Oxford  till  he  was  <allcd  upon  to  fubfcrihe 
lo  fome  of  the  Popilh  doflrincs,  under  the  fcvereft  r<^- 
n.ilties,  which  he  fubniitted  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and, 
after  encountering  many  diilicuhies,  arrived  at  Fnmck- 
fort,  in  the  2d  year  of  Queen  M  iry's  reign,  where  he 
made  a  public  recantalion  of  liis  fubfcription  to  the 
Popilh  doi.'lrin.'s.  Thence  he  went  to  Strafourg,  and 
aftcnvards  to  Zurich,  \  here  he  attended  Peter  M.ir- 
tyr,  in  ivlufc  houfe  he  .efided.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1^58,  after  Queen  M.iry's  death  ;  and  in  ly^y, 
was  confecrated  billinp  o(  S  iliihury.  Tliis  pr<imotion 
was  given  liim  as  a  reward  for  liis  great  merit  and 
Icarnini;  ;  and  another  attedation  oftlide  was  given 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who,  in  lyfiy,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  his  abfence  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
tliis  character  lie  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  prefidcd  at  the  divinif)-  difputa- 
tions  held  before  her  niajclly  on  that  orcafi'-n.  He 
had  before  greatly  dillinguilhcd  himfelf  by  a  fcrmon 
preached  at  St  P.iul's-crofs,  prefcntly  after  he  v.-a« 
made  a  I)il?iop,  whcreiii  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  pn>dficc  hut 
one  clear  and  evident  teflimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  wlio  rtourilhed  within  6co  years  after 
Chrirt,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Rrm.i- 
riUs  niaint.irn  agsinft  the  church  of  Englatid  ;  and, 
tv,-o  vear'  afterwards,  he  pHblilhcd  his  fimonr  .— ,iolrgy 
ftM-  tilts  church.  In  tlic  moan  lime,  he  gave  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  his  diocefe  ;  where  he  bccao  in  his 
firft  vifiration,  and  pcrfcflcd  in  his  l.dl,  W'cn  a  refor- 
mation,    not    only     in    liis    lathedral    ;.nd  parochial 

(Lurches. 
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Icwcl-.  ■  churches,  but  la  all  tho  churches  of  his  jmifdi(5lion,  as 
"  procured  him  :ind  tho  whole  order  of  bllhops  due  re- 
verence and  eReeni.  For  he  was  a  caref\il  overlooker 
;ind  ftricl  iibferver,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  alfo  of 
thf  pallors,  in  his  diocefe  :  and  he  \vatched  i'o  narro\\'ly 
upon  llic  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  archdeii- 
cojis,  and  ot  his  ftewards  and  receivers,  that  they  had 
no  oppcjrtunitics  of  being  guilty  of  oppreflion,  injuf- 
tice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  tlie  peo- 
ple, or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  pre\ent  thefe  and 
the  like  abufes,  for  \'\hich  the  ecclefiaRical  courts  are 
ofien  too  jnftly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confiftory- 
cotirt,  and  faw  that  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there: 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  afliflant  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  ajuftice  of  the  peace.  Aniidfl  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  healtli  was  too 
much  neglected  ;  to  vhich,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  lil'e  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
lamily  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  fix,  he  was 
li)  fixed  to  his  lludies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all  fuitors  ; 
and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  from  him.  Suitors  being  thus  difmiiled, 
he  heard,  with  great  imp.irtiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator  ; 
and  if  lit-  could  fpare  any  time  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  ftudy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpent 
the  d.iy,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
the  cliapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  ftudy  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his  bed ;  in  which 
when  he  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  adeep.  This  watchful  and  la- 
borious life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  nccefTary  refrefhment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  lite  too  faft.  He  died 
ar  Monkton-Farley,  in  1571,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  i .  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent  in- 
to England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  ift  1569.  2.  A  treatife 
on  the  holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  expoiltion  of  St  Paul's 
two  epilUcs  to  the  Thellalonians.  4.  A  treatife  on 
^,  the    facrament.     5.    An    apology    for    tlie    national 

\  church.     6.   Several  fermons,    controverfial    treatifes, 

and  other  works. 

^  "  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  Rev,  Mr  Granger) 
Was  one  of  the  greatelT;  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  churc]i  of  England  what 
Bellarmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the 
fecond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  pub- 
liflied,  as  it  came  fi-om  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame 
Apology  was  printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople,  un- 
der the  direftion  of  St  Cyri'  the  patriarch.  His  De- 
fence of  his  Apology,  againft  Harding  and  other  Po- 
ptfti  divines,  was  in  fuch  efteem,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  James  I.  King  Charles  I.  and  four  fucceffive 
archbilhops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  pariili- 
churches  for  public  ufe. 

Jf.!!  FL-Blocks,  in   the   fea-language,  a    name   given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  cxtre- 
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mityof  the  main  and  fore-top-fail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  irom  without  into  the  middle  of 
the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper-part  of  the  top-maft 
ftudding-fails  beyond  the  ikirts  of  the  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thole  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  ac- 
tion, whicli  would  be  diminillied  by  the  encroachment 
of  tlie  otlier  over  its  furiace.  The  halianh,  by  ^\■hlch 
thofe  ftudding-fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  palfed 
through  the  jewel-blocks ;  whence,  communicating 
with  a  block  on  the  top-niaft  head,  they  lead  down- 
wards to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conve- 
niently hoifted.     See  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah, 
and  given  to  the  defcendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  poiielfed  the  land  of 
Paleftine  in  Afia,  and  are  now  difperfed  through  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiftory  ofthis  people,  as  it  is  the  moft  fmgular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moll  ancient  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
greatell  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory,  depends  entirely  on  the  autlientlcity  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. — To 
repeat  here  what  is  faid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  ^^Titings  arc 
in  every  perfons  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalem 
from  Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and 
temple  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  fcriptUre 
leaves  off  any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  hiftorians 
begin  to  take  notice  of  them.  We  fhall,  however, 
premife  a  chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings 
down  to  the  captivit)'. 

The  Ifraelites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul. 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  firft  by  elders,  as 
in  Egypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God's  appointment,  as 
Mofes  and  Jofhua ;  then  by  Judges,  fuch  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Sgmfon,  Eli,  Sa- 
muel ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Rehoboam,   &c, 

A  lift  of  the  Judges  of  Ifrael  in  a  chronological  or- 
der. The  numbers  prefixed  denote  the  years  of  the 
world. 

2570.  The  death  of  Jofhua. 
2585.  The  government  of  the    elders    for   about    15 

years. 
2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  feven  years.     The  liiftory 
of  Micah,  the   conqueft   of  the  city  of  Laifh, 
by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  un- 
dertaken by  the    1 1    tribes  againft  Benjamin, 
are  all  referred  to  this  time. 
2591.  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cufhan-rifhathaim  king 
of   Mefopotamia,   began    in    2591,  and  lafted 
eight  years  to  2599. 
3599.  Othuicl  delivered   Ifrael  in  the  40th  year  after 

peace  eftablillled  in  the  land  by  Jofhua. 
2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  to  2662,  when 
the  fecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the 
Moabites  happened.     It  lafted  i  !S  years. 
2679.  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael.  • 

After  liim  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  Sotii  year  after  the  firft  deli- 
verance procured  by  Othniel. 

2699. 
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The  third  fervitude  under  the  Canaanites,  which 

Lifted  20  years,  from  21^99  to  2719. 
Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelitcs :  from 

the  deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  the  end 

of  Deborah  and  Barak's  government,  were  40 

years. 
Abimelech  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon  is  acknow- 

leged  king  by  the  Shechemites. 
He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebez  in  Paleftine. 
Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  23  years,  from 

2772  to  2795. 
Jair  fuccecds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  from 

2795  to  2816. 
The  fiftli  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 

lafted  18  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 
The  death  of  Jair. 
Jephthali  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraelites  beyond 

Jordan,  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  op- 

preiied    them.      Jephthah   governed  fix  years, 

from  2817  to  2823. 
The  death  of  Jephthah. 

Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 
Elon  fucceeds  Ibzan.     He  governs  from  2830 

to  2840. 
Abdon  judges  Ifrael  eight  years,  from  2840  to 

2848. 
The  fixth  fervitude,  under  the  Philiftines,  which 

lafted  40  years  from  2848  to  2888. 
Eli  the  high  prieft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  go- 
verned 40  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervitude 

under  the  Philiftines. 
The  birth  of  Samfon. 
The  death  of  Samfon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael 

during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-prieft. 
Tlie  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of  Samuel's  go- 
vernment, who  fucceeded  him. 
The  eledion  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of 

the  Hebrews. 
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A  chronological  lijl  of  the  hngs  of  the  Hdreius. 

Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reigned  40 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2909  to  2949. 

Ifhbofiieth  the  fon  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and  reign- 
ed fix  or  fevcn  years  over  part  of  Ifrael,  irom  2949  to 
to  2956. 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2934,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power  till 
the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of  llliboftietli  in 
2956.     He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  70. 

Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ;  he  received  the  roy- 
al un>^ion  in  the  year  2989.  He  reigned  alone  after 
the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  after  u 
reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re- 
hobuani,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over  tlie 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Kings  of  Judah. 

Rehoboam,  the  foil  and  fuccelfor  of  Solomon,  reign, 
cd  17  years ;  from  the  year  302<>  to  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 

Afa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 

Jehodiapliat,  25  years,  from  3C90  to  31 15. 

Jehorani,  four  years,  from  3 1 1 5  to  3 1 1 9. 
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Ahaziah,  one  year,  from  311910  3120. 

Alhaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3120 
to  31  26. 

Jo.ilh  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jehoiada  the 
lilgh-prieft,  in  3126.  He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year 
3^65. 

Amaziah,   29  years,  from  3165  to  3194. 

Uzziah,  otherwife  called  Atanah,  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  incenle 
in  the  temple,  he  was  ftruck  witli  a  leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246. 

Jotham  his  fon  took  upon  him  the  government  in  die 
year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  die  world 
3262.     He  reigned  16  years,  to  3278. 

Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  3306. 

ManalFeh,  55  years,  from  the  year  of  die  world, 
3306  to  3361. 

Amon,  2  years,  from  3361  to  3363. 

Jofiah,   31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 

Jehoahaz,  three  months. 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  1 1  years,  from  the  ycai 
3394  to  3405. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniali,  reigned  tliree  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 

Mattaniah,  or  Zedeki;ih,   reigned    1 1    years,    from 
3405  to  3416.     In  the  laft  year  of  his  reign  Jcrul'a- 
lem  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  JudaJi  carried 
into  captivity,  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Kings  of  Ifrael. 

Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  3051. 

Nadab,  one  year.     He  died  in  3051. 

Baaftia,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 

Elah,  two  ye:irs.     He  died  in  3075. 

Ziniri,  feven  days. 

Omri,  1 1  years,  from  3075  to  3086.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibni  who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  wh.ii 
year  we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3107. 

Ahazi:di,  two  years,  from  3106  to  3108. 

Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  hLm  in  3 1 08, 
He  reigned  12  years,  and  died  in  3120. 

Jehu,  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3148. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  316J. 

Joalli  reigned  14  years,  from  3165  to  3179. 

Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years,  I'roni  3179  to  3220, 

Zathariah,    12  years,  from  32^0  t<i  3232. 

Shalluni,  reigned  a  month.     He  was  killed  la  3233, 

Mcnaliem,   10  years,  from  3233  to  3243. 

Pekahiah,  r\vo  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 

Pekah,  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 

Holliea,    18   years,  from  3265  to  3283. 
kingdom    of  Ifr.icl   had   an   end  after 
253   years.  i 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Cxrui  pul . 
Babylon  and  alnioft  all  "the  weftcni  parts  of  Afia,  per-  lif>r«  »  de- 
ceiving  the   defolate  and    ruinous  condition  in  which  "J^.j^n'^"' 
the  province  of  Palclline  lay,  formed  a  dciign  of  re-  j^mflicm, 
ftoring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- 
ting llieni  to  rebuild  Jenifalcm  and  re-clt.i'olilh  their 
worlliip.     For  this  purpoie  he  iffucd  out  a  decree  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign  ,iibcul  536  B.  C.  by  which  diey 

were 
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■were  allowed- flot  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  tlis  llicred  vcli'cls 
which  Nebiich.iJnc/.zar  h:Kl  carried  ofF,  and  engaged 
to  dclray  the  cxpence  of  building  the  temple  hinilclf. 
This  ofler  \v:is  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi ;  but 
m;\ny  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about  their 
religion  choie  to  Itay  \vhere  they  were. 

In  534  13.  C.  the  fomidations  of  tire  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  feemed  to  go  on  proipcrouOy,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obllrucfed  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. Ihcfe  came  at  lirll  cxprefling  an  eaniell 
dclire  to  aflill  in  the  woik,  as  they  worihipped  the 
fnrne  God  with  the  Jews  ;  but  the  latter  refui'ed  their 
idlirtance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Ifraelite-;, 
but  the  defcendants  ot'  thofe  heathens  who  had  been 
tran'plantcd  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanezer.  This  refufal  proved 
the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  ennfity  which  afterwards 
took  place  bet^\■een  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ;  and 
the  immediate  confequence  was,  tliat  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  poAvcr  to  the  going  on  cf 
tliC  work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obftacles  were  fur- 
raounted,  and  the  temple  finiihed  as  related  in  the 
bocks  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe  chiefs 
died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the  Jewilli 
worlliip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a  number 
ot  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its  com- 
mencement. 

But  though  tl-.e  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  cf  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a 
pov.-erful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They 
were  few  in  number,  and  their  eoimtry  only  a  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  fubjeift  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The 
Syrian  governors  ccnfe;red  the  adrniniftration  of  af- 
lairs  upon  the  high-priefts  ;  and  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  tluis  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  miu^ 
be  confidcrcd  as  one  of  the  chief  canfcs  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  immediately  befel  the  people,  bccaufe 
it  made  rrcm  for  a  let  of  men  who  afpired  at  this 
high  oftlce  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with- 
I  ut  either  zeal  ior  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  befides  made  the  highprieithood  capable  of  being 
dlipofei!  of  at  the  plcafiu'e  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mcfaic  inftitution  had  tl.xed  It  unalienably  in  the 
Jamily  c\t'  Aaron. — Of  the  bad  etfecls  of  this  praiflice 
a  fatal  inftance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  go- 
vernor cf  Syria,  havuig  contraifled  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Jeihua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
prieft,  promifed  to  raife  hm  to  the  pontifical  office 
:i  itw  years  after  his  brother  had  been  inverted  with 
it.  Jeft-ua  came  immediately  to  Jciuialem,  and  ac- 
.<;uainted  his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap- 
pened in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple;  and  a  ftuffle 
enfuing,  Jeihua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  moft  fcar.dalous  manner. 
Ihc  ccnfequencc  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  oif  till 
ilven  ye:;rs  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jewidi  na- 
tion after  their  reftcration  from  Babylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C. ;  for  having  {cmc  how  or  other 
difrbliged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  he  beficged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabit;  nts 
captives.     From  this  time   they  continued  faittfijl  to 
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the  Pcrfians,  infomuch  that  they  had  almoft  drawn 
upon  ihcmlelves  tlie  dil'ploalure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  ch.it  the  city  was  wholly  fupplicd 
with  provjfions  from  Judca,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fcnt 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-prieft,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  whicli  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Perlians.  The  Jcwilh  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  oath  of  fideUty  to  Darius  ;  which  fo  pro- 
vokcd  Alexander,  th.at  he  had  no  fconer  comrleted 
die  reduclion  of  Tyre  tlian  he  marched  againft  Jeru- 
falem.  The  inhabitants  then,  being  with  good  rea- 
fon  throwai  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  had  re- 
courfe  to  prayers  ;  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  divine  re- 
velation, to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alex-Hdcr.  Pie  obeyed  accordingly,  and  fet  out  on  interview 
his  journey,  dreifed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the  of  the  high 
head  cf  all  his  priefts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at- 1"''''^  "'"'' 
tended  by  die  reft  of-the  people  drelFed  in  white  gar-  •^l<:'';'«der 
ments.  Alexander  is  laid  to  have  been  feized  with 
fuch  awful  refpeifl  on  feeing  this  venerable  proccflion, 
that  he  embraced  ti-.c  liighprieft,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  die  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furj  rifed 
at  this  unexpeifled  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpeifl  not  to 
the  prisft,  but  to  his  God,  as  an  acknt.wledgment 
for  a  vifon  wh'ch  he  had  been  f.ivcaired  with  at  Draj 
where  hs  had  been  promifed  the  ccnqueft  of  Perfia, 
and  encouraged  in  his  expedition  by  a  perfon  of  much 
the  fame  afpeifl  and  dreli'ed  in  the  fame  habit  with 
the  pontiff  before  him.  He  aftenvards  accompanied 
Jaddua  into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered  facrifices  in 
the  temple.  The  high  pricft  Ihowcd  him  alfo  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  deftruftion  of  the 
Pcrfian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fet  f'irth  ;  in  con- 
feqiience  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  fatisficd, 
and  at  his  departure  alkcd  the  high-pr'eft  if  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  couM  gratify  liimlelf  or  his  peo- 
ple, jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  accr-rding  to  the  Mo- 
faic  law,  they  ricvcr  fcvred  nor  ploug'.ied  on  the  fcventh 
year;  theref<  re  would  eiicem  it  an  high  favour  if  the 
king  v.Tuld  be  pleafcd  to  remit  t!:cir  tribute  in  that 
year.  To  this  lequcil  tl;e  king  readily  yielded  ;  and 
having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoyment  (.f  all  dieir 
privileges,  particularly  that  of  living  under  their  own 
laws,  he  departed. 

A^Tiether  this  ftory  deferves  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfaiflion  is  not  \\  ithout  reafon  called  in  que- 
ftion  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
fiivoured  by  Alexander ;  but  witli  him  their  good  fcir- 
tune  feemed  alfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Judea  be-  ^ 
ing  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fubjeil  Mifcrablc 
to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the    ambitious ''^"'^  "f ''"= 

fr.ccelfors    of  Alexander   waged     againft   each    other.  J"^'' ^,'" 
\  ^    r   i\    ■  •  1  •'  \     n      •  1    m        AlcxandcrR 

At  nrit  It  was  given,    together  with  Syna  and  Fhe-  j^^d, 

nicia,  to  Larmedon  the  Mitylenian,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals  ;  but  he  being  foon  after  ftripped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Jndea  was  next  fummoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueri  r.  Tlie  Jews  fcruplcd  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Laomedon  ;  and  were  of  confo- 
qnencc  ^n^'aded.  by  I'tolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.  The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  ;  but 
the  city  being  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na- 
ture, threatened  a  ftrcng  refiftance.      A  fun;rftiticus 
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fear  for  oreaking  the  fabbach,  however,  prevented  the 
befieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day ;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  inform.ed,  he  caufed  an  alfault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.     At  firft  lie  treated  them  with   great  feverity, 
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beads  fliould  be  brought  into  Jerufalem  ;  not  even  their      Jewi. 

Ikins :   and  all  tlicfe  under  the  penalty  of  payinsr  3000  ^~~"^-' 

pieces  of  filver  into  the  treafury  of  tlic  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  ctemplion  ot  tax.es  for  three  years  to 
all  the  diiperfed  Jews  tliat  (liould  come  within  a  limited 
and  carried  100,000  men  of  them  into  captivity  ;  but  time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
reflefllng  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their  been  fold  for  flaves  within  his  dominions  (liould  be  im- 
conquerors,    he    rclfored    them    to    all    the  privileges    mediately  fet  free. 

they  had  enjoyed    under    the  Macedonians.     Of   the        This  fudden  profperity  proved  of  no  long  duration.  Drcad'at 
captives  he  put  fome  nito  ganilons,    and    others    he    About   the  year    176,    a   quarrel   happened    between  "^^■>"<"'- 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.     From    Onias  at  that  time  high  priei^,  and  one  Simon,  gover- ''""*• 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  Litter  of  thcfe   countries  de-    nor  of  the  temple,  wliich  was  attended  with  the  moft 
fcended  the  Cyrcnean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers    fatal  confequences.     Tiie  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  un- 
of  the  New  Tcftament.  known.     The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  iinding 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  fubJucd  Judea,  he  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias;  informed  Apol- 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonus,  referring  to  him-  lonius  governor  of  Cfclofyria  and  Palelline,  that  there 
felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  aiul  Ga/a  ;  was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  trcafure, 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a  which  at  his  pleafurc  might  be  fei/ed  upon  for  the  ule 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan-  of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  inllantly 
dria,  and  endowed  with  confiderable  privileges  and  im-  fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatched  one  He- 
munitics. — Antigonus  behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical  liodorus  to  take  poflcfnon  of  the  fuppofed  trcafure. 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewilh  fubjedls  fled  This  perfon,  through  a  miraculous  intcrpofition,  as  the 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfelves  under  the  pro-  Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
tecflion  of  Seleucus,  who  alio  granted  them  confider-  temple  ;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  hifjh-i->ric(l  to 
able  privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually  the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heliodorus 
to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Afui  Minor  ;  while  Ju-  to  Jerulklem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  iii 
dea  fcemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till  which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  lalt  Onias  having 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  The  affairs  of  complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  bauiihcd  ;  biu  foon 
the  Jevk's  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  con-  after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afccnded  the  throne 
tinued  in  a  thriv'ng  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Plii-  of  Syria,  Jalon,  the  high-prielt's  lirothcr,  takin-^  .id- 
lopater,  when  they  were  grievoully  opprcifed  by  the  in-  vantage  of  tlie  necelTitics  of  Antiochus,  ijurchafed  from 
curfi.-.ns  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time  that  An-    him  the  hlgh-priellhood  at  the  price  of  ^50  talents,  and 

obtained  an  oider   tliat  his  brother  fliould  be  fent  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  hte. 

Jafon's  next  Hep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  1 50  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafumi  at  Jcrufa- 
lem  flmilar  to  thole  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities  i  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  ple-afed  free  ci- 
tizens of  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  be- 
came very  foon  able  to  form  a  llrong  party  in  Judea  ; 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre- 
cian cuftoms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antiocli         8 

From  lliis  time  there-  A  ptmral 
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tiochus  Thcos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee.     Ptole- 
my, however,  marched  agaiull  Antiochus,  and  defeated 

him  ;  after  v.-hich,  having  gone  to  Jcrulalcm  to  offer 

facrifices,  he  ventin-ed  to  prof  me  the  temple  itfelf  by 

going  into  it.     He  jienetrated  through  the  two  outer 

courts  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  ftuiffuary,  he 

was  ftruck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 

half-dead.      A    dreadful    perfecutiou  was  then  railed 

againft  the  Jews,  who  liad  attempted  to  hinder  him  in 

his  impious  attempt :  but  this  perfecutiou  was  flopped 

by  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  imder  the    was  a  very  valuable  privilege. 

article  Egypt,  n"  30.  and  the  Jews  aga'n  received  into    fore  a  general  apollacy  took  place  ;  the  lervice  of  the  ^'r''"^')' 

favour.  temple   was    negleiffcd,  and  Jafon  abandoned  hinifch       "P*'- 

About  the  year  20.).  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was    without  rcmorfc  to  all  the  impieties  and  abfurditics  of 

fiilxiued  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and   on  this  occa-    paganifm. 

He  iliJ  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill-acquired  dig. 
nity.  Having  fent  his  brother  Mcnclaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  formcv  tr^ok  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  fupplanting  J;iibn  in  the  fame  n"..nuicr  that  he 


fion  tlie  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubniitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  pleafcd  the  Syrian  mo- 
narch, that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  v.  herein  he 

ncqnainled  him  that  he  dcfigncd  to  rellore  Jeruiiilem    had  fupplanted  Oni;.s.     Having  offered  for  tlic  high- 

priellhood  ;iOO  talc. its  more  than  his  brother  had  gi- 
ven, he  cafily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
conimiilion  to  Jerul'alcm.  lie  foon  got  h  mfelf  a  (irong 
parly;  but  Jaiim  proving  too  poweiful,  forced  Mcne- 
laus   and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Aiuioch.     Here, 


to  its  ancient  fplendor,  .and  to  recal  .all  tlie  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it :  that  out  of  his  lingular  re- 
f'pccfl  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  .-"OjOoo 
pieces  of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  \  ii-lims, 
iiankincenfe,  wine,  and    oil;    i.(oo   mc.dhres  of  fine 


wheat,  and  ;?75  meafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual  the  better  to  gain  their  point,  tlicy  acqu.tinted  Anti- 
oblations:  that  the  temple  fliould  be  thoroughly  re-  ocluis  that  I liey  were  dctcrn-.iucd  to  renounce  their  old 
paired  at  his  coil ;  that  they  lliould  enjoy  tlie  free  ex-  rcligi<:n,  and  wholly  conform  lliemfclvcs  to  that  of  tlic 
ercife  of  tlulr  religion;  and  rellorc  the  public  iervicc  of  Greeks:  which  fo  plc.ifed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imnie- 
the  temple,  and  the  prieits,  Lcvites,  fingers,  &c.  to  their  diatcly  gave  thcin  :i  force  futficient  to  drive  Jafon  out 
nfual  I'luiiflions  :  th.at  no  (Ir.uitrer,  or  jew  that  v.:is  un-  of  Jenu'alem  ;  who  tliereupon  took  refuge  .-unong  tlie 
purified,  fhould  enter  farther  u-.to  the  tciaple  than  was  Ainmouites.' 

uUcwed   by  their  law ;   and  that  no  Hefli  of  unclean  McnelaUs  being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  care 
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Jews.       to  fulfil 

■ — " poftacy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  hdd  proir.ifed. 

At  laft  he  -was  Ilimmoned  to  Antioch ;  and  f.nding  no- 
tiling  but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  fum  would  do, 
fent  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimachus  to  convey  to  him 
as  many  of  the  facred  ntenfils  belonging  to  the  temple 
as  could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of  gold,  the 
apoftate  foon  raifed  a  fufficicnt  fum  from  them,  not 
onlv  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  courtiers 
in  his  fav<iur.  But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  facrilece,  made  fuch  bitter  complaints,  that  an 
jnlurreiftion  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  moft  vehement 
complaints,  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurrefcion  in  Cilicia)  ;  which  at  laft  ended  in 
the  deatli  of  Andronicus,  wlio  was  executed  by  the 
Jcing's  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus 
ftiil  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit ;  but  was  obli- 
ged to  draw  liich  large  fums  from  Jerufalemv  that  the 
inhabitants  at  laft  malfacred  his  brother  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfence. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre ;  upon 
which  the  Jews  fent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  juftify 
the  death  of  Lj-fimachus,  and  to  accufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap- 
pened. The  apoftate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs  while 
he  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
argument  he  pleaded  his  caufe  ib  effedhially,  that  the 
deputies  were  not  only  caft,  but  put  to  death  ;  and  this 
unjurt  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  complete  vidlory 
over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  he  com- 
menced a  dov\Tiright  tyrant.  Jerufalem  was  deftitute 
of  proteiflors  ;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
zealous  men  left  among  them,  were  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  durft  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
.and  liberties  of  his  country. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  fome  how  or  other 
fpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  tlie  fiege  of  Alexan- 
dria. At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  ihowed  fome 
figns  of  joy  ;  and  Jafon  tliinking  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je- 
rul'alem  at  the  head  of  about  i  ooo  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city  ;  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
fentment,  committed  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
laft  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  power- 
ful army  againft  him  ;  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  efpecially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  aftually 
refolvcd  to  punilh  the  city  in  the  fevereft  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  1 70  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  tiiey  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
killed,  and  as  many  fold  for  flaves.  In  the  midft  of 
this  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  general 
flaughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 
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king,  who,  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple  Jews, 
of  every  thing  valuable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju- 
dea  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbaroits 
Phrygian  ;  Samaria  under  that  of  Andronicus,  a  per- 
fon  ot  a  fimilar  difpofition  ;  and  left  Menelaus,  the  moft 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  polfefllon  of  the  high-prieft- 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews  fuffered  exceedingly  imder  thefe  His  mon- 
tyrannical  governors,  they  were  ftill  refervcd  for  greater  ftrous 
calamities.     About  168  B.  C.  Antiochus  having  been '^"■"^''X' 
moft  feverely  mortified  by  the  Roman?,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews. 
For  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  Apollonius  at  the  head 
of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  flaves.     Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
intention  ;  neither  was  he  fufpeifled  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was   fuperintendant   of  the  tribute    in    Paleftine.     He 
kept  himfelf  inaiflive  till  the  next  fabbath,  when  they 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet ;  and  then,  on  a  fuddcn, 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.     Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  the  temple  and  fynagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  ;  whilft  the  reft  go- 
ing through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  malfacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way  ;  the  fuperftitious  Jews  not  attempt- 
ting  to  make  the  leaft  refiftance  for  fear  of  breaking 
the   fabbath.     He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered and  fet  on  fire,  pulled   down  all   their    ftately 
buildings,  caufed  the  walls  to  be  demolifhed,  and  car- 
ried away  captive  about   10,000  of   thofe    who   had        u 
efcaped  the  flaughter.     From  that  time  the  fervice  of  The  temp! 
the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  ;  that  place  having  profaned 
been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  ^J"^  .'^* 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways.     The  i:„i„_  ,1,1 
Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  in  uflicd- 
the  city  of  David  ;  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
ftately  towers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in   it  to   command 
the  temple  over-againft  which  it  was  built,  fo  that  the 
foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  fally  out  upon  all  thofe  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple ;  fo  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  tliem,  that 
the  reft,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  in  Jerufalem,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatisfied  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  abolifti  their  religion,  or 
deftroy  their  v.'hole  race.  He  theretbre  iifued  out  a  de- 
cree that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  fhould  for- 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worfliip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  effeftual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ftriclly  put  in  execution  ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  would  dif- 
obey  them,  fpecial  direftions  were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minift  r,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  rites, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-olFerings.  Another  leller  altar  was 
raifed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falle  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worlhip  this 
idol  were  either  malfacred  or  put  to  fome  cruel  tor- 
tures till  they  either  complied  or  expired  imder  the 
hands  of  the  e.xecutioners.     At  die  fame  time,  altars, 
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the  country,  and  the  iniuibitants  compelled  to  worlliip 
them  under  the  lUmc  I'evere  penalties  ;  while  it  was  In- 
ftant  death  to  obl'erve  the  fabbath,  circumciilon,  or  any 
other  inftitution  ot'  Moies. 

At  lafl,  when  vail  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  laved  their  hvcs  by  their 
apoftacy,  an  eminent  priell:,  named  Muttath'uis,  began 
to  lignalize  himfclf  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli- 
gion. He  had  for  fome  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfecu- 
tion  which  raged  at  Jerufalem.  During  his  recefs  there, 
Apelles,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  came  to  oblige  tlie 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  abovcmentioned  orders. 
By  him  Mattathias  and  his  fons  were  addreffed  in  the 
nioft  earneft  manner,  and  had  the  moR  ample  promil'es 
made  them  of  the  king's  favour  and  proteiflion  i<  they 
would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  anfwer- 
ed,  that  though  the  whole  Jewilh  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king's  edict,  yet  both 
he  and  his  fons  would  continue  faitliful  to  their  God 
to  the  lall  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time  per- 
ceiving one  of  his  countrymen  jufl  going  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  inftantly  and  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  tlie  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch  cafes.  Up- 
on this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
officer  and  his  men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol ;  and 
running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God  iTiould  follow  them  ;  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon  after  with- 
drew into  fome  of  the  deferts  of  Judea.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  fo  that  in  a  (hort  time  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refift  their  enemies  ; 
and  having  confidered  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exjxifcd  by  their  fcrupulous  obfervance  of  the  fabbatli, 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack, upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  dally  increafed  in  number,  l)egan  to  try  his 
(Irength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apoftate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  Hy  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries ;  and  having  foon  (truck  his  enemies 
with  tenor,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  allars,  opened  the  Jewilh  fynagogues, 
made  a  diligent  fcarch  after  all  the  I'acred  books,  and 
caufed  fielh  copies  of  them  to  be  written  ;  he  alfo  caufed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumeJ,  and  all  the 
males  born  iince  the  perfecution  to  be  circunicifed.  In  all 
this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  had  ex- 
tended his  reformation  through  a  conllderable  part  of 
Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year;  and  would  probably 
liave  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death. 

Mattathias  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Judas,  furna 
mcd  Maccabeus,  tlie  greatell  uninlpired  hero  ol'  wh  ill 
the  Jews  can  boall.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  m(>re 
than  6000  men;  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  himle'.f 
mafter  of  fome  of  the  Ih  ongell  fortrelles  oi  Judea,  and 
became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and  apof- 
tate Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in  i\\c 
pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  <iuite  out  of  tlie  coun- 
try ;  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  rellored 
the  true  worlliip,  which  had  been  interrupted  f  r  three 
years  and  a  hall".     Only  one  obllade  now  renuiineii,  viz. 
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placed  tver  againll  the  temple,  and  which  Judas  could 
not  at  prelent  reduce.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
interrupting  the  worlhip,  however,  he  fortified  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  temple  flood,  with  an  high  wall  and 
llrong  towers  round  about,  leaving  a  gan  ifoii  to  defend 
it ;  making  fome  additional  fortifications  at  the  fame 
time  to  Bethzura,  a  fortrefs  at  about  20  miles  dillance. 
In  tile  mean  time  Antiochus  beii^  on  his  return 
from  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Perfia,  received 
the  difagre^able  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  man 
revolted,  deleated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out 
of  Judea,  and  reflored  their  ancient  worlliip.  This 
threw  liiin  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmoll  fpeed,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewilli  race,  without  leaving  a 
fingle  perfon  alive.  Thel'e  words  were  fcarce  uttered,  Prcadiu! 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels,  death  of 
which  no  remedy  could  cure  or  abate.  But  notwith-  Antirclm* 
flanding  this  violent  fhock,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hur-  Epif''*"''- 
ricd  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders 
for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour- 
ney. But  while  he  was  thus  hallening  forward,  he  fell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Taba  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  fuffering  inexpreffible  torments,  occafioned  chief- 
ly liy  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
flench,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfcll'. 
But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  rerieifling 
on  the  former  aiflions  of  his  life,  furpalfed  by  m;u>y 
degrees  thofe  of  his  body.  Polybius,  who  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  prince's  death  agrees  witli  the  Jewilh  hi- 
ftorians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  lafl  to  a  conllant  delirium  or  Hate  of  madnefs,  hj 
reafon  of  feveral  fpeiffrcs  anil  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  re- 
proaching him  with  tjie  many  wicked  actions  ot  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  At  lall,  having  languilhcd  for 
fome  time  in  this  mii'erable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from  die  mofl  invctenitc 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Notwithllanding  tlie  death  of  Antiochus,  however, 
the  war  was  Hill  carried  on  iigainll  the  Jews  ;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  condiiifl  ol  Judas,  the 
Syrians  were  conftantly  defeated,  ;uid  in  163  B.  C.  a 
peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewilh  nation.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  hollilities,  and  were  attended  with  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  as  before.  Jud  is  defeated  them  in  five  engage- 
ments ;  but  in  the  lixth  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  llieir  chici,  were  llaiu 
ill  the  year  161  B.  C.  ,j 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  country-  r«|>loiu  of 
men  into  the  utniolt  lonllernation,  and  feemcd  to  give  JoDnhan, 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.     He  was  fucrccded,  how-  Sinmn.nnl 
ever,   by  his  brother  Jonathan  ;  who  c<indu.fted  mat-  Hyrcan. 
ters  wiili  no  lei's  prudence  and  fiiccels  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacheioully  iel/cd  and  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ulurper,  who  lliortly  after  mur- 
dered  his   own   lovercign.     The    triitor  imm.di.itcly 
prepared  to  invade  Judea  :  but  found  all  his  ptojcils 
R   2  frullratcJ 
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J:;ws.      I'rudrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother.     This  ponti£F 

'       '' repaired  all  the  iortreires  of  Judea,  and  furaillied  them 

with  fiefh  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  G.iza,  and  drove 
out  the  Syri.m  irarrifon  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jcrufalem  ; 
but  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  murdered  by  a  fon-in-law 
iiAvncd  Plo/eniy,  about  135  B.C. 

Simon  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan  ;  who  not 
only  ihook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the 
Samaritans,  demolilhed  their  capital  city,  and  became 
mafter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  leaft  dillurbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  difcord.  His  reign  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  on  the  account  of  his  great  wifdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He 
was  the  firft  fince  the  captivity  who  had  aflumed  the 
royal  title  ;  and  he  railed  the  Jewiih  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that 
time.  Tlie  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  perl'on,  namely, 
the  royal  dignity,  the  high-priefthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inftances  given  of  this  laft  are 
very  equivocal  and  fidpicious.  The  laft  year  of  his 
reign,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharifees  ;  and  which  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length  as  was 
thought  to  have  ihortencd  his  days.  Hyrcan  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  friend  to  that  fecft,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  moft  honourable  employments 
in  the  ftate ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  £lea- 
z.ar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  qiieftion  Hyrcan's  legiti- 
macy, alleging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a 
ilave,  and  confequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en- 
joying the  high-priefthood.  This  report  was  credited, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  fe>ft ;  which  irri- 
tated the  high-prieft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
liie  Sadducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the  trou- 
bles and  fcditions  they  could  during  the  fhort  time  he 
lived. 

Hyrcan  died  in  107  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
eldeft  fon  Ariftohulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but  pro- 
ved a  melt  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting  his 
hands  v.'ith  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  during  his 
,5        reign,  which,  however,  was  but  ftiort.     He  was  fuc- 
AltxiiiJer  ceedcd  in  105  by  Alexander  Janna:us,  the  greateft  con- 
Jain^Eas,  a  qucvor,  next  to  king  David,  that  ever  fat  on  the  Jew- 
iftLM  con-  ij},  throne.     He  was  hated,  however,  by  the  Pharifees, 
qu^.or.        ^j,j  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a  tumult  excited 
by  them  ;  but  having  caufed  his  guards  to  fall  upon 
the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed  6coo  of  them,  and  dif- 
perfed  the  reil.     After  this,  finding  it  impolhble  to  re- 
main in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  left  Jerufalem, 
with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the  extending 
(■V  his  ccnquefts  ;  but  while  he  was  bufied  in  fubduing 
his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees  raifed  a  rebellion  at 
licmc.     Tliis  was  quafhed  in  the  year  86  B.  C.  and  the 
rebels  a^  ere  treated  in  the  moft  inhuman  manner.    The 
■facticn,  however,  was  by  this  means  fo  thoroughly  quel- 
led, that  they  never  dared  to  lift  up  their  heads  as  long 
as  l.e  lived  ;  and  Alexander  having  made  feveral  con- 
qnclls  in  Syria,  died  about  79  B.  C. 

The  king  left  two  fens,  Hvrcanus  and  Ariftohulus  ; 
•  but  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandra 
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as  long  as  (he  lived  :  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly  afraid, 
and  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of  the  Pha- 
rifees, he  defired  his  queen,  juft  before  his  deatli,  to 
fend  for  the  principal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  ;  in  which  cafe,  he 
alfured  her,  that  tliey  would  fupport  her  and  her  fons 
after  her  in  the  peaceable  poUelTion  of  tlie  government. 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ;  but  found  her- 
felf  much  embarraffed  by  the  turbulent  Pharifees,  who, 
after  fcvcral  exorbitant  demands,  would  at  laft  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  leis  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adveriaries  the  Sadducees.  As  the  queen  was 
unable  to  refift  the  ftrength  of  the  pharifaic  faction,  a 
moft  cruel  perfecution  immediately  took  place  againft 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years  ;  until 
at  laft,  upon  their  eameft  petition,  they  were  difper- 
fed  among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence  of  their  ene-  j. 
mies.  A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a  dan-  Contefts 
gerous  ficknefs,  her  youngeft  fon  Ariftobulus  coUefted  between 
a  ftrong  party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf;  ^"  f""' 
but  the  queen,  being  difpleafed  with  his  condu(a,  ap-  "  j'^rift" 
pointed  her  other  fon  Hvrcanus,  whom  Ihe  had  before  jj^j, 
made  high-prieft,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  in  the  royal  dig- 
nity. Soon  after  this  Ihe  expired,  and  left  her  two  fons 
competitors  for  the  crouni.  The  Pharifees  raifed  an 
army  againil;  Ariftobulus,  which  almoft  inftantly  de- 
ferted  to  him,  fo  that  Hvrcanus  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms :  which,  however, 
was  not  granted,  till  the  latter  had  abandoned  all  title 
both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical  dignity,  and  content- 
ed himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  peculiar  patrimo- 
ny as  a  private  pcrfon. 

But  this  depofition  did  not  extinguilh  the  party  of 
Hyrcanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater  an 
Idumsean  profelyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  carried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea. 
Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country,  who 
undertook  to  reftore  the  depofed  monarch  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated  Ariftobulus,  and 
kept  him  clo'fely  befieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter  18 
had  recourfe  to  tlic  Romans  ;  and  having  bribed  Scau-  The  Ro- 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  with  |"^"*  callet 
the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out  '"  ,  \" 
of  the  country,  ihe  two  brothers  next  lent  prelents 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  eaft,  and  whom  tliey  made 
the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fearing 
that  Ariftobulus,  againft  whom  he  intended  to  declare, 
might  obftrud  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Na- 
batheans,  difmilfed  them  with  a  promlfe,  that  as  foon 
as  he  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  into  Judea 
and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  v.ho  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
offended  at  this  want  of  ;re.'peift.  Tlie  confequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  aft  againft  the  Naba- 
tha;ans,  and  fummoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewifh  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed  ;  bat  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey's  fummons,  ta  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge- 
neral    He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  or  twice 

to 
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great  promifes  and  Icxander  found  means  to  efcape  into  Jude;^  where  lie 
railed  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1500  liorfc,  and 
began  to  fortify  feveral  llrong  holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
for  Hyrcanus,  he  had  no  fooner  found  himfclf  freed 
from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  rclapfed  into  his  former 
indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  atfairs  to  Anti- 
pater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
the  weakncfs  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage  and 
the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  forcfaw,  however, 
that  he  could  not  eafily  ccnipafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  in- 
gratiated liimfclf  with  the  Romans  ;  and  tlierefor* 
ipared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to  gain  their  favour. 
Scaurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn 
and  other  pro\ifions,  without  which  liis  army,  which 
he  had  led  againll  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  perilliing  ;  and  after  this,  he 
prevailed  on   the  king  to  pay   300  talents  to  the  Ro- 
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marks  of  friendlhip.  But  at  l.ill  P(jmpey  inlUlcd,  that 
he  ihould  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  policflcd  ;  which  let  Arillobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
v.-as  in  the  intcrelt  of  his  brotlier,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jcmnilem  vmh  a  delign  to  oppoic  the  Romans 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Ponipey  ;  and  to  prevent  hoftilitics  was  at  lall  for- 
ced to  go  and  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh- 
ty Roman,  and  to  promlle  him  a  conlidcrable  fum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  i'nb- 
million  was  accepted  ;  Init  Gabinus,  being  fent  with 
fomc  troops  to  receive  the  ftipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fcd  by  tbe  garrifon  of  Jcriifalem,  who  lliut  the  gates 
agalnft  him,  and  reful'ed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difippointnicnt  fo  exafpcraleJ  Pompey,  that  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  whole  army  againll  the 
city. 

The  Roman  gencr.il  firft  fent  propofals  of  peace  ; 
but  finding  the  Jews  refolvcd  to  lland  out  to  the  lart, 
he  began  the  fiege  In  form.  As  the  place  was  llrong- 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accomplilh  his  defign,  had  not 
tile  Jews  been  fuddenly  fei/ed  with  a  q  lalm  of  con- 
fciencc  rcfpeiTting  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath-dav. 
From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
fcruplc  of  taking  up  arms  againll  an  olfending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath  ;  but  now  they  diLovercd,  tliat  though 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  ftaud  on  their  defence  in 
cafe  they  were  aiSually  attacked,  yet  i:  was  unhnviul 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  tliofe  pre- 
paratives which  the  enemy  made  towaiJs  fuch  future 
alfaults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 
hinder  the  erection  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  their  walls  on  die  fabbath,  the 
befiegers  at  lall  made  fuch  a  confiderable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  rcfiit  them. 
The  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  6?  B.  C. 
12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  fi,i\it;htcred,  and  m;niy 
more  died  by  their  own  hands  ;  while  the  prielh,  who 
■were  offering  up  the  ufual  priiycrs  and  facrifi^cs  i\i 
the  temple,  chofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with 
their  bicthren,  than  fulfer  divine  fevvice  to  be  one  mo- 
ment interrupted.  At  lait,  after  the  Romans  had  fa- 
tiated  their  cruelty  with  the  death  of  a  vail  nunii)^r 
of  the  inh.abitaius,  Hyrcanus  was  rellored  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  with  the  title  of  prince  ;  but  forbid  to  af- 
f.imc  the  title  of  ling,  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend 
■his  territories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent 
future  revolts,  the  walls  were  p-Lilled  down  ;  and  Scau- 
rus was  left  governor  with  a  fufficient  force.  But  be- 
fore he  departed,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  H 
Hill  greater  offence  than  almolt  any  thing  he  had  Iii- 
theito  done  ;  and  th.at  was  by  entering  into  tlic  moft 
facred  recedes  of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of 
the  golden  table,  candlcltick,  ccnfers,  lamp^,  a;id  all 
the  other  facred  vclfels ;  but,  out  of  refpciTt  to  tlie 
Deity,  forbore,  to  touch  any  of  tiiem,  and  when  he 
came  out  commanded  the  priells  immediately  to  purily 
the  temple  according  to  culfom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jcwilh  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Arillobulus 
and  his  two  ions  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Arillobulus  himfelf 
and  his  fon  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph ;  but  A- 
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mans,  to  prevent  them  from  ravaging  his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander  ;  and  therefore  had  again  recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  Antipatcr  at  the  fame  time  fending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join  them.  Alexander  ven- 
tured a  battle  ;  but  v\as  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs, 
and  bcl'iegcd  in  a  Itrong  fortrcfs  named  yl/ixunJrion. 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrender;  but  his 
mother,  jxirtly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fcr- 
vlccs  Ihe  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  grant  licr  fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  pail.  The  fortrelfes  were  then  demolillicd,  tliat 
they  might  not  give  occafion  to  frelli  revolts  ;  Hyrca- 
nus was  again  reilorcd  to  the  pontifical  dignity  ;  and 
the  province  was  divided  into  live  feveral  dillri>fls,  in  j-, 
each  of  which  a  fcparatc  court  of  judicature  w.is  ercfl-  Jcwilh  go- 
ed.  The  firll  of  thcfc  was  at  Jerufalcm,  the  fecond  vcnimcnt 
at   Gadara,  the   tliird   at  Amath,  the   fourtli  at  Jeri-  f''^"?'"* 

cho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee.    Thus  was  the      n 
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government  changetl  trom  a  nionarcliy  to  an  aruto- 

cracy,  and  the  Jews  now  tell  luider  a  fet  of  domineer- 
ing lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Arillobulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  railed  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  priloner : 
his  fon  aliii  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but  was  in  like  man- 
ner defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  ne.ir  10,000  uf  his  follow- 
ers ;  after  which  G.ibinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Antipaitr's  mind,  refigned  die  government  of 
Ills  province  to  Craiius.  The  only  traniaftion  during 
his  govenmicnt  was  his  plundering  tlie  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  facred  ulenlils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  /.  t,  -above  two  millions  ftcr- 
ling.  After  this  ficrilcge,  Cralfus  fet  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition againll  Parlhia,  where  he  pcrillicd  ;  and  his 
dc^.th  was  by  the  jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  hi-  impiety.  ii 

'l^he  war  between  Cxfar  and  Pompey  afforded  the  J""*  '*■ 
andliktvilc  an  opportunity  of  in. '•'""'■'^•* ''^ 
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gratiatinsr  themfcives  with  the  former,  which  the  poli- 
tic Antipater  readily  embraced.  His  ferviccs  wercre- 
wariled  by  the  emperor.  He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  prlellhood,  added  to  it  the  rnacip;^!:)/  of  Judea  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pofterity  for  ever,  and  reilorcd  the 
Jewilh  nation  to  their  ancient  riglits  and  privileges  j 
ordering  at  the  fame  lime  a  jiillar  to  be  erected,  where- 
on all  thcfe  giants,  and  bis  own  decree,  HioulJ  be  en. 
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Jews,     graved,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  foon  after, 
"~^'         when  Cxfar  himfclf  came  into  Jiidea,  he  granted  liber- 
ty alfo  to  fortify  the  city;  and  rebuild  the  wall  wh  ch 
had  been  demolilhed  by  Pompey, 

During  the  lifetime  of  Cxiar,  tlie  Jews  were  fo 
highly  favoured,  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  na- 
tion fel  into  great  diforders  ;  which  were  not  finally 
quelled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by 
Marc  Anthony  in  40  B.  C.  was  fully  eftablilhed  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  his  allies  the 
Romans  in  37  B.  C.  The  immediate  confequence  of 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  maffacre  :  then  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Antigonus  the  fon  of  Arilfobulus, 
who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  againft 
Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafael,  and  cut  off 
Hyrcanus's  ears,  in  order  the  more  eifedlually  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  the  high-prielchood. 

The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  ma- 
ny and  cru-  fters.  The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants 
*")'•  mentioned  in  hiftory.     He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 

perfecution  of  thofe  who  had  fided  ^\  ith  his  rival  An- 
tigonus ;  great  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
zing  and  confiJ'cating  their  efFeds  for  his  own  ufe. 
Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealoufy  in  this  lart  lefped,  that  he 
caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city-gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  tlie  Antigonian  fac- 
tion who  were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  ihould  be  carried  along  with  them. 
His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
the  banifhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  that  he  miglit  put  liim  to  death,  tho'  contrary 
to  his  moft  folemn  proniifes.  His  cruelty  then  fell  upon 
his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hyrcanus  ;  whofe  brother,  Ariftobulus,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high-prieft  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  tyrant, 
confcious  that  Ariftobuhis  had  a  better  right  to  the 
kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  viiftim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  herfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  firft  before  Marc  Anthony,  and  then  before 
Anguftus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
tlie  event,  he  left  orders,  that  in  cafe  he  was  condem- 
ned, Mariamne  fhould  be  put  to  death.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave 
her  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  Ihe  {howed  it  on 
all  occafions.  By  this  conduft  the  tyrant's  refentment 
was  at  laft  fo  much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her 
falfely  accufed  of  infidelity,  Ihe  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed  accordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great 
refolution  ;  but  with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her 
huftjand.  His  love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much 
after  her  death,  dnit  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like 
one  quite  diftraifled.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not 
get  the  better  of  his  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne 
was  foon  followed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra, 
and  this  by  the  execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who 
had  joined  with  hor  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  king- 
dom to  the  fons  of  the  deceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  ITiow  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewifli  ceremonies  tlian  formerly  ;  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heaUienifti  "ames,  which  made 
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him  odious  to  his  fubjefts.  Ten  bold  fellows,  at  laft 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the 
tyrant  was  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con- 
cealed under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  ftab  him  or  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  ftiould  mil'carry  in  the  at- 
tempt, they  had  the  defperate  fatisfaclion  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perillied,  the  t  rant  would  be  rendered 
Itill  moie  odious  by  the  punilhment  inflicted  on  them. 
They  were  not  miltaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fpies,  and  cauhng  the 
aflanins  to  be  put  to  a  moft  excrutiating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  ex;iij:erated  againft  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  caft  his  flefli 
to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the  au- 
thors of  this  affront;  but  at  laft  having  caufed  fome 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa- 
mlies.  This  produced  fuch  difturbances,  that,  ap- 
prehending nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jerufalem  with  feveral  additional 
works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  into 
feveral  fortrelfes  in  Judea.  Notwithftanding  this,  how- 
ever, Herod  had  iliortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gaining the  affeflions  of  his  fubjedls  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  his  generofity  to  them  during  a  famine  ;  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
death. 

Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his  Rebuildi 
cities  with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moft  re- '''"^"'P''' 
markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raif'ed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im- 
mediately fet  to  work,  under  the  direiflion  of  1000 
priefts,  the  beft  llcilled  in  carving,  m:ifonry,  &c.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conftant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials  ;  and  fuch  a  nun> 
ber  of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
this  tliey  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition: 
fo  that  the  hofy  pLice,  or  temple,  properly  fo  called, 
was  finillied  in  a  year  and  an  half;  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day-time,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  was  finiflied  in  fome- 
what  mciie  than  eight  years.  The  temple,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  fiont  he  added  two 
wings  or  ihoulders  which  projedfed  20  cubits  more  on 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  120  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  height ;  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  Avithout 
any  doors.  The  ftones  were  wliite  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  1 2  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth  all  wrought 
and  polilhed  with  exquifite  beauty  ;  the  whole  refem- 
bling  a  ftately  palace,  whofe  middle  being  confider.a- 
bly  railed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
afford  a  beautiful  vlfta  at  a  great  dilfance,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  tlie  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors,  the 
gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  lilver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  curious  ;  and  on  each  fide  of 
the    gates  were    planted  two  ftately    columns,   from 
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whofe  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines,  with 
'  tlieir  clullers  of  grapes,  leaves,  <Scc.  ciirioufly  wrought. 
The  fuperllructure,  however,  which  was  properly  rear- 
ed on  the  old  foundation  without  fufficient  additions, 
proved  too  lieavy,  and  funk  down  about  20  cubits  ; 
lb  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.  This  founda- 
tion was  of  an  allonilhing  llrength  and  height,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusalem.  The 
platform  was  a  regular  fquare  of  a  Ifadium  or  furlong  on 
each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a  fpacious 
gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  fuit.iblc  ornaments  ; 
but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of  which  led 
to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the  two  others 
to  the  fuburbs  and  fields.  This  encloiure  was  fur- 
rounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  llrong  and  high  wall  of 
large  Hones,  well  cemented  ;  and  on  the  inlide  had  on 
each  tVont  a  ftately  piazza  or  g.dlery,  fupportcd  by  co- 
lumns of  fuch  a  biguefs,  that  three  men  could  but  juR 
embrace  them,  their  circumference  being  about  27  feet. 
There  were  in  all  162  of  them,  which  fupported  a  ce- 
dar cieling  of  excellent  workmanlhip,  and  formed  three 
galleries,  the  middlemoft  of  which  was  the  largell  and 
higheft,  it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  height, 
whereas  thofe  on  each  ilde  were  but  30  feet  wide  and 
50  in  lieight. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  ;  and,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  gal- 
leries, was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  ftately  columns  at  pro- 
per diftances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo- 
nitions in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  forbid  ftrangers,  and 
thofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
upon  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  none  on  the  weft  ;  but  on  the  north 
and  foutli  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  temple,  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-oiferings  ;  and  made 
what  they  called  ihe  court  of  the  Htlrt-ius  or  Ifrachtes. 
It  was  fquare  like  the  reft  :  but  the  wall  on  the  outfidc 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  fteps,  which  hid  a 
confideral)Ic  part  of  it ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  1 5  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cindure.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  weft  none  ;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
diftances.  Each  gate  was  afcendcd  by  five  fteps  more 
before  one  could  reach  tlie  level  ot  the  inward  court  ; 
fo  that  the  wall  which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  conlidcrably  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thofe  gates 
were  raifed  a  couple  of  fjiacious  fquare  chambers,  in 
form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide  and  40  in  height, 
each  fupportcd  by  columns  of  1 2  cubits  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

This  inclofure  had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  gal- 
leries on  the  infide,  fupportcd  by  a  doulilc  row  oi  co- 
lumns ;  but  the  weftcrn  lide  was  only  one  continued 
wall,  without  gates  or  galleries.  The  women  hatl 
likewife  their  particular  courts  fep.irate  from  that  ot 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  njirtli  and  fouth 
leading  to  it. 

The  idtar  of  bunU-oflerings  was  likewife  his^li  and 
fpacious,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  1 1;  in  lieight. 
The  afcent  to  it  w.is,  according  to  the  Mofaic  law, 
fmootli,  and  without  fteps  ;  aiul  the  altar  of  unliewn 
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ftones.     It  was  funounded,  at  a  convenient  (Jiftance,     Jewi. 

with  a  low  wall   or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of  ~  ^ ' 

the  priefts  from  tliat  of  the  lay  Ifraelitcs  ;  fo  that 
thefe  hilt  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bring  their 
offerings  and  facrifices  ;  though  none  but  the  priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  ol'  this  temple  to  be 
performed  witli  the  utmoft  magnificence ;  and  prcfent- 
cd  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  viiflories,  alter 
the  cuftom  of  the  Jewilli  monarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however, 
did  not  divert  the  king's  attention  from  his  ufual  jca- 
loufies  and  ciiielty.  His  lifter  Salome,  and  one  ot  his 
fons  named  ylmipaler,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexiinder  and  Ay'tllobulus,  who  had  bean 
educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and  were 
juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  tlieni.  His  cruelty  foon 
after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftrov  llic 
Saviour  of  tlie  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  otlier  confequence  tlian  the  dellrutflion  of  2000  in- 
nocent children  of  his  own  fubjcifts.  His  mifery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difcovery  of 
Antip.itcr's  dcligns  againft  himfelf;  who  was  accor- 
dingly tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Sometliing 
ilill  more  dreadful,  liowever,  yet  awaited  him  ;  he  was 
feized  with  a  molt  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo 
that  his  lite  became  a  burden.  At  kill  he  died,  to  tlic  Hlsdiath. 
great  joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  alter  he  had  put  Anti- 
pater  to  death,  and  after  having  divided  liis  kingdom 
among  his  fons  in  the  following  manner. — Archelaus 
had  Judea  ;  Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetr;u-ch  of  Galilee 
and  Perea;  and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Tr.ichonitis, 
Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  P.mias,  which  he  erected  like- 
wife  into  a  tetrarchy.  To  his  fitter  Salome  he  gave 
50,000  pieces  of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of 
Jamnla,  Azotus,  and  Phafaelis  ;  befides  feme  confide- 
rable  legacies  to  his  other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  tliis  monfter  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave  ;  nay,  he  in  a  manner  caixied  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Being  well  appril'ed  that  tlie  Jews  would  re- 
joice at  being  treed  from  Inch  a  tyrant,  he  betlunight 
himfelf  of  the  following  infernal  lliat.igcm  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  betore  his  death,  he  fum- 
moncd  all  the  heads  of  Uie  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  [lain  of  death  ;  aiid,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  Ihut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
I'ame  time  ftriift  orders  to  his  fifter  Salome  and  her 
hulband  to  have  all  the  pril'oners  butchered  as  fonn  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.  "  By  this  means  (fiid  he), 
1  Ihall  not  only  damp  the  people's  joy,  but  lecurc  a  real 
mouniing  at  my  death."  'I'hcfc  cruel  orders,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  execution.  Immedi.itcly  after 
the  king's  death,  Salome  went  to  tlic  Hipi>odrome, 
where  the  heads  of  tlie  Jews  were  detained,  caiifod  the 
gates  to  be  thing  open,  and  ded.ircd  to  them,  tliat 
now  tiie  king  h.id  no  firther  occalion  lor  theii  attend- 
ance, and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  r?!'pei;>ix-c 
homes  ;  after  whicii,  and  not  till  then,  tlic  news  of  the 
king's  death  was  publillied.  Tumults,  fcditions,  and 
infurreftions,  quickly  i'oll»wcd.  Archelaus  was  op-  j^, .  J  j;^__ 
p<>rcd  by  his  bretliren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  f,.,*^,"  f ',1,'^ 
before  Augiulus,  to  whom  many  compliiuts  were  kingJom 
brouglu   againll    him.     iSSxnr    hearing   botli  parties,  by  Aunuf- 

llic  lut. 
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the  emperor  made  the  following  divifion  of  tlie  king-  fon  of  Kerod  the  Great,  was  promotpd  by  Caius  to 

dom  :    Archelaus  had    one    half,    under  the    title    cf  the  regal  dignity.     He   did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 

ethnarch,  or    governor  of  a  nation  ;    together  with    a  this  honcur  ;   for,  on  his  con.ing  into  Judaea,  having 

promile  that  he  fhould  have  the  title  of  king,  as  foon  raifed  a  periecution  againlt  the  Chriftians,  and  blaf- 

as  he  iliowed  hinifelf  wortliy  of  it.     This  ethnarci)y  phcmoufly    fufl'ering    himfelf  to    be  ftyled  a   God  by 

contained  Judea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  :   tmt  fnme  deputies  from  T)Te  and  Sidon,  he  was  miracu- 

this  lall  was  exempted    from  one-fourth  of  the  ta:  es  loully  Itmck  with  a  difeafe,   which  loon  put  an  end  to 

paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  bcha-  his  life.     The  facred  hiftorian  tells  us,  that    he    was 

viour  of  the  inhabitants  dining  the  late  tumults.     The  eaten    of  worms  ;    and  Jofephus,  that  he  was  feized 

remainder   was    divided  between  Philip  and  Herod  ;  with  rnoft  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bowels  ;  fo 

the  former  of  whom  had  Trachor.itus,   Batanea,  and  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  baienefs  of  thofe 

Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee  ;  the  flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with 

latter  had    the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be-  a  kind  of  divine  immort.ility,  that  was  now  about  to 

yond  the  Jordan.     Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver,  expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferabls 

together  w  ith  tlie  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis,  mortal. 

and  Afcalon.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judxa  was  once  more 
For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
in  peace  :  but  at  Lift,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired  new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were  Venti- 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition  dius,  Felix,  Feftus  Albinus,  and  Geffius  Floras, 
to  Auguftus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately  Under  their  government  the  Jewilh  aftairs  vent  on 
fummoned  him  to  Rome,  where,  l-.a\ing  heard  his  ac-  from  bad  to  worfe  ;  the  country  fwarmed  with  robbers 
cufation  and  defence,  he  baniihed  him  to  the  city  of  and  alfairms  ;  the  latter  committing  every  where  the 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effefts.  moft  unlieard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
.  Judea  being  by  this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman  gion  ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  1 8,000 
province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed  :  and  Cyrenius  tlie  workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair- 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was  ing  and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution :  which  having  alfo,  Geihus  Florus,  the  laft  and  worft  governor  the 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  feized  Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea-  feems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  a 
ving  the  Jews  in  no  Imall  ferment  on  account  of  this  monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
new  tax.  conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and,  in  a 
Thus  were  the  feeds  of  diflenfion  fown  between  the  word,  his  whole  behaviour,  were  fo  open  and  bare- 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in  the  moft  lament-  faced,  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
able  cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always  a  bloody  executioner  fent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi- 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophe-  ftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  diftracled  ftate  of  the 
cies,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  Meiliah  country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
fhould  appear.  Of  confequence,  as  they  expefled  him  for  an  afylum  fomewhere  elfe  ;  while  thofe  who  re- 
to  be  a  great  and  powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and  mained  applied  themfelves  to  Cellius  Gallus,  governor 
feditious  fpirit  was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  ;  of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem  at  the  paflbver  ;  be- 
and  they   imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  feeching  him   to   pity   their   unhappy    ftate,  and  free 
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up  arms,  and  victory  would  immediately  declare  on 
their  fide.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  country 
was  never  quiet ;  and  the  infatuated  people,  while 
they  reje>fted  the  true  Meiliah,  gave  themfelves  uji  to 
the  direiftion  of  every  impoftor  who  chofe  to  lead 
them  to   their  owti   deftrudion.     The  governors    ap 


them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Fiorus,  who  was  prefent  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  a 
mcr;  jeft  of  them  ;  and  Ceftius,  inftead  of  m.aking  a 
ftrift  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  diimilfed  the  Jews  with 
a  general   promife   that  the  governor  ihould   behave 


pointed  by  the  Romans  were  alio  frequently  changed,    better  for  tlie  future  ;  and  let  himfelf  about  computing 


but  feldom  for  tlie  better.  About  the  i6th  year  cf 
Chrift,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor  ;  the 
whole  of  whofc  adminiftration,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  venality,  rapine,  tjT.inny, 
and  every  wicked  aiflion ;  of  racking  and  putting  in- 
nocent men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondcmned  ;  and 
of  every  kind  offavage  cruelty.     Such  a  governor  was 


the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jeruialem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  otTered  at  that  feftival,  that  he 
might  fend  an  acccunt  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  his 
computation,  tliere  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000  ;  though  Jofephus  thinks  they  ratlier  amount- 
ed to  3,ooo,cco. 

In  the  year  67  began  tlie  fatal  war  with  the  Romans, 


but  ill   calculated  to  appeafe  the  f,;rments  occafioned  which  was  ended  only  by  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem 

by  the  late  tax.     Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at-  The   immediate    caufe   was   the  detillon  of  a  conteft 

tempting  this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking  w  ith  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  o{  Cafaria.     The 

every  occafion  of  Introducing  his  ftandarjs  with  ima-  Jews  maintained  that  this  citv  belonged  to  them,  be- 

ges   and    pidurcs,  confecrated  Ihields,   &c.  into  tlicir  caufe  it  had   been  built  by  Hero  J ;   and  the   Syrians 

city ;  and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of  pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 

the  temple,  under   pretence  of  brinoing  an  aquedu<5l  city,  fince  even  that  m.onarch  had  reared  temples  and 
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into  Jerufalem.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfadion  of 
li's  govemmcm,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of  Je- 
svs  Christ  :  feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed 
from  Judea  ;  and  in  a  ihoit  time  Agrippa,  the  grand- 
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ftatues  in  it.  The  cont.-ft  at  laft  came  to  fiich  an 
height,  that  both  p,arties  took  up  arms  agaii'ft  each 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  cliiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to   plead 

their 
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tiicii-  caurc  befoic  the  emperor,  wlijre  U  liv.n^  in  fuf- 
peiiie  till  this  lime,  when  Nero  ikcideil  it  ay.iinft  the 
JcA's.  Nofooncr  v.iis  this  clecifion  made  puhlic,  than 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  tlic  country  Hew  10  arms  ; 
and  though  they  were  every  wh;rc  the  infferers,  yet, 
I'rom  this  iatiil  period,  tlieir  rage  never  abated.  No- 
thing v/as  now  to  be  heard  oi'  but  robberies,  murders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities  and  villages  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  :'g;es,  even  fucking  babes. 
The  Jews,  on  their  part,  fpared  neither  Syrians  nor 
Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them  ;  and  this 
proved  the  dcftrudion  of  great  numbers  of  tlicir  peace- 
ful brethren;  2c,ooo  were  malfacrcd  at  CxJarea, 
50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolcniais,  and  3500 
at  Jerufalem. 

A  great  number  of  afTaffins,  in  the  mean  time,  ha- 
ving joined  the  fadious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  iortrofs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  MaJ/'iuLt  ;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Phufael  and  Mjriamne,  kill- 
ing all  who  oppofed  them.  Tiie  Romans  were  at 
lait  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  they  capitidated  on 
the  fingle  condition  that  their  lives  ihould  be  fpared  ; 
notwilhltanding  which,  they  were  all  malfacrcd  by 
the  fuiious  zealots;  and  thi:;  treachery  was  loon  re- 
venged on  the  faithful  Jews  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  allift  in  reducing  their  factious  bre- 
thren ;  but  their  fmcerity  being  fufpecfled  by  the 
townfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  reire  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
malfacred  to  the  number  of  1 3,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
crolibd  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortrc/fes  <9f  Machxron 
and  Cyprus  ;  which  lall  they  raifed  to  tlie  gT<jnnd, 
after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword. — This 
brought  Cellius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  governor,  into 
Judxa  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs  ot 
50oo.mcn. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  dilTcnfions  reigned  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort 
forefeeing  the  ftid  effects  of  the  refcntment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, left  the  city  as  men  do  a  fmking  velfel;  and 
the  Chrillians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour's  prediiflion, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whether  the  war  did  not  reach.  Milerablc  was  the 
fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
with  all  fpecd  into  Judca.  He  did  fo  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a  powcriul  army,  ordering  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lexandria  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Aicalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  <>(  10,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  ihc  year  68,  Vel- 
pafian  entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men  all  completely  armed  and  excellently  difciplined. 
He  firll  took  and  burnt  Gadara  :  then  he  laid  liege  to 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  flout  reiidance  ;  at  which 
he  was  lb  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  of  the 
Jews  to  be  maffacrcd  or  cairied  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.  Forty  ihoufand  peiillied  im  this  iccalion  ; 
Vol.  IX. 
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only   1 200  were   made  prifoners,   among    whom   was      J*»e>- 

Jofephus  the  Jcwilh  hiftorian.     Japha  next  lliarcd  the  ' >"- ' 

lame  iate,  after  an  obllinatc  fiege  ;  all  the  men  being 
mallacred  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.  A  week  after  this  tiie  Samaritans,  who 
had  aliembled  on  Mount  Geri^.zim,  were  .ilmoft  all  put 
to  the  fword,  or  perillicd.  Joppa  fell  the  next  viaim 
to  the  Roman  vengeance.  Il  had  been  formtrlv  l.tid 
waile  by  Cellius;  but  was  now  repeopled  and  forti- 
fied by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country. 
It  was  taken  by  llorm,  and  lliared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  relL  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  cfcape  by 
taking  to  their  Ihips  ;  but  were  driven  back  by  a  fud- 
den  temped,  and  all  of  them  were  drowiied  or  put  to 
the  f^vord.  Taricliea  and  Tiberias  were  next  t;iken, 
but  pan  of  their  inhabitants  v.-crc  l]iared  on  account 
of  thtir  peaceable  difpolitions.  Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  Tlie  firll  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  a  dreadful  (laughter  of  the  Jews ; 
the  lall  by  llra-.agem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gifchala 
were  inclinable  to  furrender  :  but  a  feditious  Jew  of 
that  town,  named  John,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  tlic 
laaion,  and  a  vile  fellow,  oppofed  it  ;  and,  having  the 
mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
labbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hofiilities  till 
to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  ;  but 
inftcad  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon  as  ihev  were 
informed  of  his  iiight,  purfued,  and  killed  6000  of 
his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back  near  3000 
women  and  children  prifoners.  The  inhabitants  then 
furrcndered  to  Titus,  and  only  the  faftious  were  pu- 
niihed  ;  and  this  completed  the  reduction  of  Galilee.  ^^ 

The  Jewilh  nation  by  this  time  was  di\Hded  into  piffcrcni 
two  very  oppofite  parties  :  the  one  forefeeing  tliat  fa<aion« 
this  war,  if  continued,  muft  end  in  the  total  ruin  of""""?'''* 
their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub  J'**' 
mitting  to  the  Romans  ;  the  "other,  which  was  tlic 
remains  of  the  fadlion  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  brexthod 
nothing  but  war  and  confufion,  and  oppofed  all  j>eac<»- 
iible  meal'urcs  with  invincible  obllinacy.  This  lafl, 
which  was  by  far  the  moll  numerous  and  pcwert'ul, 
conlillcd  of  men  of  the  vilelt  and  moll  profligate  cha- 
raiffers  tliat  can  be  paralleled  in  hiilory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious;  and  committed 
the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  mafk 
of  religion.  They  allirmcd  every  where,  that  it  was 
offering  the  grcatell  dilhonour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  e;u  thly  potentate  ;  mucli  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  amis,  and  to  bind  tlicmftlves 
under  the  llriitell  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  eilh.er  tot.dly  extirpated  all  foreign  au- 
thoiity,  or  perillied  in  liic  attempt. — This  die.ijful 
dilfcnlion  was  not  confincil  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  in- 
fciited  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villagss,  of  Palclliiie. 
Even  h»ules  and  families  were  ib  divided  ajrainll  ca.h 
otlier,  that,  as  our  Saviour  diad  exprefsly  loretold,  a 
man's  grcatell  enemies  were   often   thole  il   his  own  , 

family  and  houfcliold.  In  Ihort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jol'epluis,  the  zealots  aifled  more  like  inc.inute  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfc  o(  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  pany  likewife  to 
rife  up  ill  arms  in  their  own  defence  againll  thofe  mif- 
CTCants  ;  from  whom,  however,  tliey  futfcrcd  much 
S  more 
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more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exa^cratcd  Ro- 
mans.— The  zealots  began  tlieir  outrages  by  murder- 
Cruelty  of  '"S  '^'  ^''■^'^  oppoied  them  in  the  countries  round  about. 
t!i8  zealots.  Then  they  entered  Jenilalem  ;  but  met  with  a  flout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
■who  had  lately  been  high-prielL  A  fierce  engage- 
ment enlued  between  them  ;  and  the  zealots  were  dri- 
ven into  tlie  inner  cinilure  of  tlie  temple,  where  they 
were  cloiely  befiegcd.  John  of  Gifchala  abovemen- 
tioned,  who  had  pretended  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
part)-,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
but,  inftead  of  advihng  the  belleged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  dill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  afllftance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief ;  but  thefe  new 
uUies  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  tliat 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  tliunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth- 
quake, that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
iawed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  with- 
out being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  befiegers, 
fallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  inftantly  tilled  with  butcheries  of  the  moft 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a  punilhment  ;  they 
mull  have  the  pleidure  of  murdering  them  by  inches  : 
lb  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverlion  to  put  them 
to  the  moft  exquiiite  tortures  tliat  could  be  invented  ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  violence  of  their  torments  had  rendered  them 
quite  incapable  of  feeling  them.  In  this  manner  pe- 
rilhed  1 2,000  perfons  of  noble  extraftion,  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  laft  the  Idumeans  com- 
plained fo  much  againft  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to  eredl  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  but  condemnation  ;  tor  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  was  manifeftly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new-created  judges  as  perfons  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofc  of 
any  charaifter  or  diftiniftion,  began  next  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obli- 
ged many  of  the  Jews  to  iorfake  Jerufalem,  and  take 
refuge  with  tlie  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  hazardous ;  for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues 
veil  guarded,  and  failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as 
fell  into  their  hands.  Vefpalian  in  the  mean  time 
ftaid  at  Csfarea  an  idle  fpedator  of  their  outrages  ; 
well  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for  him, 
;md  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Jewilli  nation  was  gra- 
dually wafting  away.  Every  thing  fucceedcd  to  his 
willi.  The  zealots,  after  having  malfacrcd  or  driven 
theii  arms  away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  againft 
sgjinU  each  other.  A  party  was  formed  againft  John,  under 
one  Simon  who  had  his  heud-quaiters  at  the  toitrefs 
of  Malfada.  This  new  mifcreant  plundered,  burned, 
and  malfacred,  Vherever  he  came,  carrying  the  fpuil 
into  the  fortrefs  abovementioned.  To  incrcafe  his 
party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publillied,  by 
which  he  premifed  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  propor- 
tionable encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
kim.  ^ITi's  ftratagem  had  tlie  defired  efledt,  and  lie 
ifcoa  faw  hirafelf  at  the  head  01  a  con'idcrable  army. 
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Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mafter  of  force 
fulficient  to  beliege  Jcrufidem,  he  invaded  Idumea 
with  20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with 
25,000  ;  and  a  Iharp  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
neither  party  was  viftorious.  But  Simon,  foon  after, 
having  corrupted  tlie  Idumean  general,  got  their  army 
delivered  up  to  him.  By  this  means  he  eufily  be- 
came mafter  of  the  couiitry ;  where  he  committed  fuch 
cruelties,  that  the  mifcrablc  iiihabitants  abandoned  it 
tofeek  for  llielter  in  Jcrufakm, 

In  die  city,  matters  went  in  the  fiime  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re- 
volted, killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  couricll,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  v.-ith  his  ta-oops,  in  order  to  cppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon's  firll  attempt  againft  his  rival, 
however,  was  ineffeflual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  belieging  the  zealots  in  die  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  iiiiferies  of  the  city  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  ftarting  up  of  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  priefts, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  facrificcs  ;  and  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him- 
felf and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be- 
low, and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how- 
ever, againft  them  both  with  great  relblution ;  and 
when  the  city  was  invefted  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals,  he 
found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar's  men 
to  fubmit  to  him,  lb  that  tlie  taiflions  were  again  redu- 
ced to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to- 
wards the  capital.  In  their  way  they  deftixiyed  many 
thouf  mds,  wafting  the  country  as  they  went  along ; 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerufa- 
lem, under  Titus  aiterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace  ;  but  thefe  were  rejeded  witli  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  hit  life,  fo  that  he  re- 
folved to  begin  the  liege  in  form.  In  the  mean  time, 
Simon  .and  John  renewed  their  hoftilities  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple,  . 
fome  of  the  out -parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in  ;  in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaftations,  that  they 
fcrved  them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
fallied  unanimoufly  againft  the  ccmmcn  enemy  when- 
ever occalion  fcrved  ;  alter  wiilch  they  returned  to 
their  ufual  hoftilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fwoin  to  make  their  ruin  more 
eafy  to  the  Romans.  Thefe  drew  ftiil  nearer  to  the 
v.-alls,  having  with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all  the 
ground  between  Scopas  and  them,  by  pulling  down 
all  tlie  houfes  and  liedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  ftood  in. their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara 
or   the   pool   »f  fcrpents  ;  in   which    vork   fo    m.any 
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hands  were  employed,  that  tlicy   finifhcd   it  in  four 
■^  da/i^ 

Wliilft  this  w;is  doing,  Titus  fcnt  the  bcficged  fome 
ofTcTS  ot  peace  ;  and  Jol'ephus  was  pitched  upim  to  be 
the  melfcnger  ot"  them  :  but  they  were  icjciftcd  with 
indignation.  He  lent  a  fecond  time  Nicanor  and  Jo- 
icpluis  witli  ficlh  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  his  fhoulder ;  upon  which  Titus  refolved  to 
begin  the  all'ault  in  good  earned,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  rafe  the  fuljurbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  life 
the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againll  the  wall.  Eveiy 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour;  the 
Romans  began  to  play  their  engines  againft  the  city 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewife  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  un- 
common fury  :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ftius  ;  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
ftrufted  by  fome  Roman  defcrters :  till  tlien,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  fallies  ; 
but  tlie  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  made  terrible  havock.  The  leall 
(}ones  they  tlircw  were  near  i  oo  \\  eight ;  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a- 
gainft  the  city,  and  with  I'uch  a  force,  that  tliey  could 
do  mifchief  on  thofe  that  ftood  at  fome  diftance  be- 
hind them.  Tilus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high  ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im- 
mediately ran  to  arms  at  die  noife  of  it;  but  Titus, 
upon  kno\\ing  the  caufe,  difmilfed  them,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plated 
with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  lenL;th  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  (hot;  by  uhich  the  battering  rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againtt  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  ;  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  hdl  inclofure,  retired  be- 
hind the  next.  Tliis  happened  about  the  28th  of  A- 
pril,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  liege. 

John  defended  die  temple  and  the  callle  of  Anto- 
ria,  and  Simon  the  reft  of  the  city.  Titus  marched 
clofc  to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  bis  b.ittering-ranis 
fo  furioufly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  to- 
wards the  nordi,  gave  a  prodigious  flial.e.  The  men 
v!u>  were  in  it,  made  a  llgnal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
diey  would  furrender ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Si- 
mon word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Titus,  having  difcovered  dicir  ftratagcm,  plied 
his  work  more  furioudy,  whilll  the  Jews  that  were  in 
the  tower  let  it  on  fire,  and  flung  tliemfclves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  ihem  an  en- 
trance into  the  fecond  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain- 
ing the  firft  ;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,  would  not  fufFer  any  j^art  of  the  wall  or  ftreets 
to  be  demoliflied  ;  which  left  tlic  breach  and  lanes  fo 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  weic  furioufly  repulfed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  m.nke  a  quick 
relreit,  fo  that  tliere  was  a  nimiber  of  tluni  killed  in 
it.  This  overfight  was  quickly  reiflified;  and  die  at- 
tack rcneved  witli  fuch  \igoin-,  llMt  the  place  was  car- 
ried iour  days  after  their  firll  reimlle. 

The  famine,  raging  in  a  leriible  manner  in  the  city, 
was  Inon  i'ollowed  by  a  iiellileuce  ;  and  as  thefe  two 
dreadful  judgments  increafed,  I'o  did  the  rage  ol  iJitf 
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tactions,  who,  by  their  liuelline   feuds,  had  deftroycd      }cw. 

fuch  ([uanuties  of  provilion,  that  they  were  forced  to  ' ■' — 

prey  upon  the  people  with  the  moll  unheard-of  cruel- 
ty- They  forced  their  houfes;  and,  if  they  found  any 
viv.1uals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  api>ri- 
fmg  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  almoR  every  where  the  cafe,  ilicy 
IHit  them  to  die  mod  fevere  tortures,  under  prctenc't 
that  diey  had  fome  provilion  concealed.  "  I  Ihould 
(fays  Jofephus)  undertake  an  impoirible  taflc,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  im- 
pious wretches  ;  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  I  do 
not  think,  that  fince  the  creation  any  city  over  fulTer- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs." 

Titus,  who  knew  their  mifcrable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days   to 
cool ;  during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  muller- 
ed,  and  provifions  to  be  dilhibuted  to  tliem  in  fight  of        41 
the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  \valls  to  fee  it.     Jo-  Offeri  »S 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrclh,  aud  to  exhort  )'^'"  ■■• 
them  not  to  run  themfelvcs  into  an  inevitable  ruin  by  i"^-"^ 
obltinately  perlifting  in  the  defence   of  a  place  which 
could  hold  ()ut  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  tiie 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.     But  tliis 
ftubborn  people,    after  many  bitter  inveolivcs,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him ;  at  winch,  not  at  all  dif- 
couraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  vehemence  :    bur 
all  the  eftedl  it  wrouglit  on    them  was,    diat  it  pre- 
vailed on  great  numbers  to  Ileal  away  priratelv  to  the 
Romans,  whilll  the  red  became  only  the  more  defpt- 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  die  lad,  in  fpite  of  Ti- 
tus's merciful  offers. 

To  haften  therefore  their  dcfti^ed  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  finroiuidcd  with  a  drong  wall,  to  prevent 
either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  proviuon  from 
abroad,  or  their  cfcaping  his  refentment  by  flight.  This 
wall,  which  was  near  40  dadia  or  five  miles  m  circuii, 
was  )ct  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed,  and  by  fo  many 
hands,  diat  it  was  finillied  in  three  days  ;  by  which 
one  may  guel's  at  the  ardour  ot  the  bciiegers  to  make 
themfelves  maders  of  the  city. 

Th*re  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  thro'  the  drccts 
of  Jcrufalem  but  lie.ips  of  dead  biidies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  ikcletons,  and  dying  wretches.  .Vs 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  fallies, 
Titus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  to 
ftrikc  a  tern  r  among  the  red  :  but  tlie  zealots  gave  it 
ont,  that  tliey  v:-erc  lliofe  wlio  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  which  wli.-n  Titus  undcrdood,  he  fent  a  prifoner 
with  his  hands  cut  otj'  to  undeceive,  and  allure  them, 
I'lat  he  fparetl  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  liini ; 
which  encour.iged  great  nuniliers  to  accept  his  otTcrs, 
tlio'  the  avenues  were  clofel)  guarded  !>)  the  taiftious, 
who  i)ut  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mifchief  dian  thai  was,  that  even 
thofe  who  eicajied  fafe,  to  die  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  die  foldiers,  from  a  nodon  which 
thefe  li.id  t.iken  th.it  diey  h.iii  fwallowcd  gre.«  quan- 
tities of  gold  ;  infomucli  that  two  ihoiiiaiul  of  them 
were  ripped  up  in  one  r.ight,  10  come  .it  their  fuppo- 
lid  treafure.  W'h.en  Titu-  was  appriftd  of  this  bar- 
barit\,  he  would  h;;vt  condemned  all  thofe  Initchcring 
wretches  to  deatli ;  but  they  f.;o\td  fo  numerous,  that 
he  was  foiccd  to  fpare  d'Cii;,  and  cjnteiaed  LinifeU 
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vith  fending  rt  proclamation  thro'  his  camp,  that  as 
many  as  lliould  be  lul'peaed  thenceforward  of  that  hor- 
rid villany,  ilioidd  be  put  to  immediate  death  :  yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them  from  it,  only  they 
did  it  more  privately  than  before  ;  fo  greedy  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  All  this  while  the  defedion 
increaled  ftill  more  thro'  the  inhumanity  of  the  faftion 
within,  v.ho  made. the  miferies  and  dying  groans  of 
their  ilarvir.g  brethren  the  fubje<fl  of  their  cruel  mirth, 
and  caiTied  their  barbarity  even  to  the  flieathing  of 
their  fwords  in  fport  in  thofe  poor  wretches,  under  pre- 
tence of  try  ng  their  Iharpnefs. 

V.Tien  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  feverities  could  prevent  tlie  people's  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  ftratagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel :  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  oi  the  people  to  expe^  a  fpeedy  and  miracu- 
lous deliverance  ;  and  this  impofture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
precauLions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  famiflied 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor, 
having;  nothing  to  trull  to  but  the  Roman's  mercy  or 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  tlie  city ; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
any  other  fuftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus's  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they 
were  lu'.mercifully  fcourgeJ,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  leaft  refiftance.  The  rich  within  the  walls  were 
now  forced,  though  in  the  moft  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  v.ere  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfes,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  witliout  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  leil 
the  noife  cr  fmell  fliould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
ccms  aiid  tear  it  from  them.  Not  tliat  thefe  were  re- 
duced to  any  rt-id  want  of  provifions,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder  ;  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
vlng  what  they  cruelly  ftyled  all  ufelefs  pcrfons,  and 
the  keeping  tlieir  own  ftores  in  refcive.  It  was  upon 
this  fad  and  pinch.ing  junftur*,  that  an  unhappy  mo- 
ther was  reduced  to  tlie  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  o^^•n  child. 

\^Ticn  this  news  was  fpread  through  the  city,  the  hor- 
ror and  confternation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  were 
inexpreflible.  It  was  then  that  tliey  began  to  think 
tljemfelves  forf.iken  by  the  Divine  Prtn'idence,  and  to 
expect  the  moft  terrible  effefts  of  his  anger  againll  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation  ;  infomuch  that  they  be- 
gan to  envy  thole  that  had  perilhed  before  them,  and 
to  wiili  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expefted 
catailroplie.  Their  fears  were  but  too  juft  ;  fmce  Ti- 
tus, at  the  v;ry  finl  hearing  of  this  inhuman  deed, 
fworethe  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  "  Since 
(faid  he)  they  have  fo  oftien  refufed  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  prefeixed  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
to  plentf,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  accurfed  me- 
tropolis under  its  rums,  that  the  fun  may  never  fhoot 
his  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  fleth 
of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  clacofe  to  drive  tl-,=m  to  fuch  extremities,  ratlier 
than  lay  down  their  aims.'' 


The  dreadful  aiTtion  happened  about  the  efid  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purfued  their  at- 
tacks with  freOi  vigour,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
die  fortrefs  Antonia  ;  which  obliged  the  Jew*  to  fct 
fire  to  tliofe  ftately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  Icll  they  ihould  afford  an  eafy  paifage  to  the 
befiegers  into  this  laft.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
with  much  dllFiculty,  got  materials  for  raifing  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  h.iftenthe  fiege,  and 
fave,  if  poffible,  the  fad  remains  oi  tliat  once  glorious 
ftrukfture  ;  but  his  pity  proved  ftill  worfe  and  worl'e 
berto^ved  on  thofe  obfiinate  wretches,  who  only  be- 
came tlie  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at 
length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  havin" 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repuhed  with  lofs.  The  Jews  were  ih  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuffered  tliemfelves  to  be  devoured  by  thj 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguifh  them 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did 
not  ceafe  exhorting  tlie  infatuated  people  to  furren- 
der,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  dicadful  confequences 
of  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  to  allure  them  that  it 
was  out  of  mere  compaillon  to  tlieni  that  he  thus  ha- 
zarded his  o\\Ti  life  to  fave  theirs  :  he  received  one  day 
fuch  a  wound-  in  his  head  by  a  flone  from  the  battle- 
ments, as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews 
fallied  out  immediately,  to  have  f'eized  on  liis  bodv  ; 
but  the  Romans  proved  too  quick  and  ftrong  for  them, 
and  carried  him  off. 

By  this  time  the  two  faftions  within,  but  efpecially 
that  cf  John,  having  pkmdercd  rich  and  poor  of  all 
they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple, 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
fils,  together  witli  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  Je^^■ilh  kings, 
by  Auguftus,  Livia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe.  The  repofitorico 
of  the  facred  ci!  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  tlie  wine  which  was  relcrvcd  to  accompanv  the  ufual 
Hicrifices,  were  likewife  feized  upon,  and  tr.riied  into 
common  ufe  ;  and  the  laft  of  this  to  fuch  excefs,  as 
to  make  himfclf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  tlie 
people,  were  ftill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  tho' 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loft,  and  notliing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat- 
ter down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
God  would  fuffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea- 
thens, and  were  ftill  expecting  fome  fudden  and  mira- 
culous deliver-ince.  Even  that  vile  monfter  John, 
who  commanded  there,  either  feemed  confident  of  it, 
or  elfe  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For, 
when  Jofepiius  was  fent  for  the  laft  time  to  upbraid 
his  obllinately  expofhig  tliat  facred  building,  and  the 
miferablc  remains  of  God's  people,  to  fudden  and 
fure  dertrudfion,  he  only  anAvered  him  witli  the  bit- 
teieft  invecfives  ;  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  poDuted  both  city 
and  temple  ;  and  in  particular  ot  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  Ihed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  afliired  liLm  fiom  tlie  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  ipe;dy  fur- 
render  and  deftruflion.     John  remained  as  intlexi'ola 
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Jews,      as  it  all  the  prophets  had  aiTured  him  of  a  deliverance  ; 

~^  till  at  length  Titus,  forefeeing  tlie  inevitable  ruin  of 
tliat  ftately  edifice,  which  he  was  dill  extremely  dc- 
firous  to  fave,  vouchfafcd  even  hinifelf  to  fpeak  to 
them,  and  to  perluade  them  to  furrendcr.  But  the 
faflious,  looking  upon  this  condefcenfion  as  the  ef- 
fc'ils  of  his  fear  rather  than  gencrofity,  only  grew  the 
more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  laft  to  come 
to  tho'fc  extremilies,  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  palfage  towards  it  through 
the  catUe  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled  ;  v.hich  pro- 
ved fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  took  him  up  feven  whole 
days,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the 
(5        month  of  July. 

It   was  on  the  lytli  day  of  the  month,  as  all  Jofe- 

■  phus's  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrilice  ceafed  for 
the  firft  time  fince  its  rclloration  by  the  brave  Judas 
Maccal>eus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the 
temple  to  olTcr  it  up.  Titus  caufed  the  factious  to  be 
fevercly  upbraided  for  it ;  exhorted  John  to  fet  up 
whom  he  would  to  perionn  that  office,  ratlier  than  fuf- 
fer  the  i'ervice  of  God  to  be  fet  afide  ;  and  thi;ii  chal- 
lenged him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 
and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  fave 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  tury  of  the  Roman  troops. 
When  nothing  could  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to 
fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  yielded  a  communi- 
cation between  the  temple  and  the  caftle  Antonia.  The 
Jews  had  already  btirnt  al)*ut  20  cubits  of  it  in  length  ; 
but  this  fecond  blaze,  wliich  was  likcwife  encouraged 
by  the  befiegcd,  confumed  about  14  more  ;  alter 
which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  (landing.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the 
weftern  portico  with  combuftiblc  matter,  nvidc  a  kind 
of  flight ;  upon  which,  feme  of  tlie  forwardell  (  f  tlie 
Romans  having  fcalcd  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire 
to  it,  which  flamed  with  fuch  fuddcn  fury,  that  many 
of  the  former  were  confiimed  in  it,  and  the  leil,  ven- 
turing to  jump  do'A-n  from  the  battlements,  were,  all 
but  one,  cruihed  to  deatli. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  in- 
to tliat  of  the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  lix  days  to  bat- 
ter down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  prccin'fl  with  an 
hclepolis  :  he  v/as  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifed  by  this  time  ;  and  yet 
the  flrength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  thefe  alfo,  though  otlicrs  oi'  liis  troops  were  bufy 
in  fapping  it.  When  tliey  found  tliat  neither  rams  nor 
fapping  could  gain  ground,  they  bethought  them- 
fclves  of  fca'ing  ;  but  were  vigoroufly  repulfed  in  tlic 
attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fomc  ftandards,  and  a  num- 
ber   of  men.     Wien  Titus  tliercfore  found  tliat  his 

■  lielire  of  faving  that  building  was  like  to  coft  fo  many 
lives,  he  fet  fire  to  tlic  gates,  which,  l>cing  plated 
with  filvcr,  burnt  all  that  r.ight,  whilll  the  metal  dropt 
down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  foon  communicated 
itic'lf  to  tlie  porticoes  and  galleries ;  which  the  helicged 
beheld  without  offering  to  Hop  it,  but  contented  thcm- 
felves  with  feuding  whole  volleys  of  impotent  curfew 
sg-.tinft  the  Rcmsns.     This  w.ls  done  on  tlK  eiglilli  of 
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Augull ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given      Jewi. 

orders  to  extinguifh  tlie   fire,  called  a  council,  to  de-  " ^^ ' 

termine  whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  Ihould 
be  faved  or  dcmolifhed.  Tliit  general  was  ftill  for 
the  former,  and  mod  of  the  refl  declared  for  the  lat- 
ter ;  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
fcene  of  war  and  flaughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left 
Handing  :  but  v/hen  they  found'  Titus  fliffly  bent  on 
preferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  again:^  which  he  told 
them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
his  mind.  The  next  day,  Auguft  the  loth,  was 
therefore  determined  for  a  general  alTault :  and  the 
night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defperatc  fallies  on 
the  Romans  ;  in  the  lafl  of  which,  thefe,  being  time- 
ly fuecouied  by  Titus,  beat  tlicm  back  into  their  in- 
clofure. 

But  whether  this  bft  Jewifh  tWon  eiafperatcd  the 
beficgers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 
puflied  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Romaa 
foldicrs,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire- 
brand, and,  getting  on  his  comrade's  flioulders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  ap:uT;mcnts  that  furrounded  the  fanc- 
tu-iry,  through  a  window.  This  immciirttel;.'  fet  the 
whole  north-fide  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  llory,  on 
the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadne/./ar.  Titus,  who  was 
gone  to  red  himfclf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked 
at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
have  the  fire  extinguifhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
ened, and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain  ;  the  con- 
fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldicrs  fo  ohflinately  bent 
upon  deftroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  w;is  neither 
heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thitlier  from 
tlie  camp,  inftead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufv, 
cither  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  incrcafing  the  flames. 
Wien  Titus  obfervcd  that  all  his  endeavours  v.-eri: 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  fan<Suan'  and  tlie  mofl  ho- 
ly place,  iu  which  he  found  flill  fuch  fumjituous  utcn- 
fils  and  other  riches  as  even  cxcccedld  all  that  h.ad 
been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  tlie 
golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  fliew-bre.id,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  WTapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tilfue  :  but  in 
the  latter  he  found  r.o  utcr.lil',  becaufc,  in  all  prol>a- 
bility,  they  had  not  made  a  frelh  ark  fince  th.at  of  So- 
lomon had  been  lolt.  Upon  liis  coming  f>ut  of  that 
fiicred  place,  lome  other  foldicrs  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli- 
ged thofe  that  had  llaid  behind  to  come  out ;  they  all 
tell  fold  on  t!ie  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gi  Id 
plating  off  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  olF 
all  the  coflly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  f'ound,  infomuch 
tliat  there  was  not  one  of  thera  who  did  not  enrich 
himfeif  by  if.  ^R 

An  honid  mafTicre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  a  A  drcaJful 
great  nuiny  tlioufands  perilhed  ;  fonie  by  llic  flames,  '"■'''"^"*- 
other-s  by  the  tall  from  the  kittlements,  and  a  great- 
er number  by  the  enemy's  I'word,  which  deflroy- 
cd  all  it  met  with,  without  diftimflion  of  age,  fcx, 
or  quality.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  6roo  pcr- 
fons  who  had  bc.-n  fcduced  thiiher  by  a  fili'e  pn>- 
phet,  who  promifed  them  th;it  llicy  Ihould  find  a 
fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that  very  day. 
Some  of  tlicm  remained  five  whole  di\s  on  the  top  of 
the  walls,  :u:J  sfitrwajds  threw  thcmklvcs  en  the  genc'' 

rol'i 


obliarcd  them  to  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  ibuth-fide  ot' it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gil'chahi,  fent  to  defire  a  parley  with  Titus. 
They  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  bloodlhed  and  ruin,  yet  they  ihould 
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>•«•»•       rals  mercy;  but  were  anfwered  that  tliey  had  outftaid  ed  by  wild  beafts.     The  number  of  thofe   prifoners     Jewti 

*'~~~  the  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.     The  Romans  car-  amounted  to  97,000,  befides  about  11,000  more,  who  "• — 

ried  their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure-hou-  were  either  llarved  through  negleft,  or  ftarvcd  them- 

fes  of  the  place,  tho'  they  were  full  of  the  richelt  fur-  felvcb  through  fullennefs  and  defpair — The  wliole  nuni- 

niture,    plate,  veftments,   and   other   things  of  value,  ber  of  Jews  who  perilhed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  up- 

■which  had  been  hiid  up  in   thofe  places  for  fecurity.  wards  of  i,  400,000. 

In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering,         Belides  thei'e,   however,   a  vaft  number  perifhed  in 

till  tliey  had  deftroyed  ;ill,  except  two  of  the  temple-  caves,   woods,    wildemeiFcs,    common-fcwers,    &c.    of 

gates,  and  that  part  of  tlie  court  which  was  deftined  wliom  no   computation  could  be   made.     Wliilft   tlie 

for  the  wonien.  fokliers  were  ftill  bufy  in   burning  the  remains  of  the 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigo-  city,   and   vifiting   all  the   hidnig-placcs,    where  they        5^ 

rous  pulli,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans,  killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured  Simon  ani 

at  leaft  for  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.     But  to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two   grand  rebels  Simon  JuhMtakeBjj 

here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of 

theie  was  no  poiTibility  left  for  them  to  get  out ;  which  the   conqueror.     John,    being    pinched   with    hunger, 

foon  came  out  ;  and  having  begged  liis  life,  obtained 
it  ;  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
Simon,  whcife  retreat  had  been  better  rtorcd,  held  out 
till  the  end  of  Odober.  The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of   the   hanfonieft  Jewilh  captives,   were  made  to  at- 

liave  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  dowTi  their  arms,  tend  the    triumphal  chariot ;  after  which   Simon  was 

and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.      To  this  they  dragged  through  the    ftreets  with  a    rope    about  his 

replied,    that   they   had    engaged   themfelves,    by  the  neck,  feverety  Icourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 

mod  ftlemn  oaths,  never  to  furrender  ;  and  therefore,  John   was    lent  into  perpetual  imprifonment. — Tliree 

only  begged  leave  to  retire  into   the  mountains  with  callles  llill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodian,  Ma- 

iheir  wives  and  children :  which   infolence  fo  exafpe-  cha:ron,  and  Maifada.     The  two  former  capitulated  ;         -^ 

rated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to  but  Matiada  lield   out.     The   place   was   exceedingly  Dcfpcrate 

bid   them  ftand  to   their  defence  ;  ibr  that  not  one  of  ftrong  both  by    nature  and  art,  well  ftorcd  with  all  end  of  the 

them  ihould  be  fpared,  fmce  they  had  rejefled  his  lafl  kinds  of  proviuons,   and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar-  garnlnn  of 

offers  of  pardon.     Immediately  after  this,  he  abandon-  rilbn  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Ele-  '^i^'"'^''' 

■ed  the  city  to  the  fnry  of  the  foldiers,  who  fell  forth-  azar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  Gaulonitcs,  formerly  men- 

with  on  plundering;,  letting  tire  ever)'' where,  and  mur-  tioned.     The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his 

dering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  whilil:  the  fafllous,  engines  and  battering-rams  againll  it,  bethought  him- 

who  were  left,  \\'ent  and  fortified  themfelves  in  the  roy-  felf  of  fui  rounding  it  with  a  high   and  llrong    wall, 

al  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jews  who  had  taken  and  then  ordered  the   gates  to    be  fet  on  tire.     The 

refuge  there.  wind  inillied  the  flames  fo  fiercely  againll  the  Jews, 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making  that  Eleazar  in  defpair   perfuaded  them   firlt   to    kill 

for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  to  clioofc  ten  men 

the  royal  palace  ;     and    this  took  them  up  from  the  by  lot,  who  ihould  kill  all  the  refl  ;   and  lalfly  one  out 

20th  of  Aui;uft    to   the    "th    of   September,    during  of  the  fun'iving  ten  to  difpatch  them  and  himfelf  ;  on- 

which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made  their  fub-  ly  tliis  lall  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place  be- 

niiffion  to  Titus.     The  ^^'arlike  engines  then  played  lb  fore  he  j>ut  an  end  to  his  own  life.     All  this  was  ac- 

fiirioufly  on  the  facflious,  that  they  were  taken  with  a  cordingly  done  ;  and  on  the  morrow  when  the  Romans 

fudden  panic  ;  and,  inllead  of  fleeing  into  the  towers  were  preparing  to  Icale  the  walls,  they  were  greatly 

of  Hippicos,  Phafael,   or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet  furprifcd  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.     On 

untaken,  and  fo  ftrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could  this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,   that  two  wo- 

have  reduced  tl^em,  they  ran  like  madmen  towards  Si-  men,  who  had  concealed  themfelves   in   an  aqueduft, 

loah,  with  a  dcfign  to  have  attacked  the  wall   of  cir-  came  forth  and  acquainted  them  with  tlie  defperate  ca- 

cnmvallation,  and  to    have  efcaped  out   of  the  city  ;  taftrophc  of  the  belicged.  ^j 

but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and        Thus   ended   the  Jewifli   nation  and   worfliip  ;  nor  State  of  the 

hide  themfelves  in  the  public  links  and  conmion  few-  have  tliey  ever   iince  been  able  to  regain  the  imallell  Jews  fincc 

ers,  fome  one  way  and  fome  anotiicr.     All  whom  the  footing    in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  any  'j'^  deftruc- 

Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci-  other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  icarce  any  part ''"" 

ty  was  fet  on   fire.     This  was  t  n  the  eighth  of  Sep-  of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.     They      '       ^' 

rtember,  when   the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti-  continue  their  vain  expeftations  of  a  Mefliah  to  deli- 

tus.     He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  mallacre  ;  but  vcr  them  from  the  low  eftate  into  which  they  are  fal- 

his  men   killed  all,  except   the  moft  vigorous,  v.hom  len  ;  and,  notwithitanding   their  repeated  diiappcint- 

meuts,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perluaded  to 
embrace  Chriftianity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worihip  ought  to  be  taken  fiom  the  law  of  Molts  ; 
but  they   have  added   a   multitude  of  abfurdities  not 


they  fhut  up  in  the  porcli  of  the  women  jufl  mention- 
ed. Fronto,  who  had  tlie  care  of  them,  refcr\ed  the 
youngeft  and  moll  beautiful  for  Titus's  triumph ; 
and  fcnt  all  that  v.cre  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in- 


to Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  tjicre  ;  ^vorth  the  enquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  feveral  ci-  different  ages,  they  have  been  terribly  malfacied,  and 
ties  of  Syria,  and  ether  provinces,  to  be  expofcd  on  in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mahomc- 
^e  public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devour-  tans  and  Pagans  than  by  Chriilians.  fciace  die  revi- 
val 
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val  of  arts  and  learning,  howxver,  they  Lave  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  increufe  of  himr.uiity  which  hath  t^iken 
'  place  almoll  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  faiJ,  that  in 
Britain  the  life  of  a  Jew  was  formerly  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likcwife  all  his 
goods.  So  ftrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  i'uf- 
picions  againll  tlieni,  that  in  tlie  year  1348,  a  fatal 
endemic  dillemper  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
it  WHS  faid  that  they  had  poilbned  the  fprings  and 
wells  ;  in  confecpience  of  which  a  million  ;uid  a  half 
of  them  were  cruelly  nraifacred.  In  1493,  half  a  mil- 
lion oi  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  tlie  li^me.  In  thort, 
they  were  every  where  pcrfecuted,  opprelied,  and  moll 
rigoroully  treated. 

In  this  enl  glitcned  period  a  more  generous  fyflem  is 
taking  place.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of 
citizens,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  moll  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  refidence  in  that  country.  Poland  is 
about  granting  them  very  great  privileges  and  immu- 
nities ;  England,  Holland,  and  Prullia  tolerate  and 
protect  tliem  ;  and  the  emperor  has  revoked  fomc  re- 
Itriiflions,  for  which  an  cdid  has  lately  palled  :  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  fome  of  the  Italian  Hates,  are  il ill,  how- 
ever, totally  averfe  to  their  dwelling  ;miong  them. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  M.diometans ;  .1  term  of  li- 
milar  import  with  herdics  among  Chrillians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  fe&  inluihiung  Turkey 
and  Perlia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Je/.id,  an  Ara- 
bian prince,  who  llew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  fa- 
tlier-in-law ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  reckoned  a  parri- 
cide, and  his  followers  heretics.  There  are  about 
20,000  Je/ides  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  ;  who  are  of  two 
forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are ,  clad  like 
Turks  ;  and  dillinguiihed  only  by  their  Ihirts,  which 
arc  not  llit  at  the  neck  like  thole  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thrull  their  heads  through.  I'his 
is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
dcfcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  ot  tiieir  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a  fall 
of  forty  days.  The  black  Je/.ides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order  ;  and  thele  arc 
called  Fiikirs. 

The  I'urks  exafl  ex-cellive  taxes  from  the  Je/.ides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies ;  and  when, 
in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
viiijfulnmn  :  but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the  Chrillians, 
b.ing  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrill  than  of  Mahomet,  and 
aie  never  circumcifcd  but  when  tliey  are  forced  to  it. 
They  ;ire  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe  both  the 
bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  ol  them : 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but  have  no  places 
of  religious  worlhip. 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  confills  of  fome 
fongs  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrill,  the  virgin,  Mofes, 
and  fomellmes  Mahomet  ;  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
»if  their  leligion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  lell  he 
ftiould  relent  the  uijury,  if  ever  he  Ihould  come  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  ag.iin,  which  they  think  pollible ; 
ivlienever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  .i/yr/ 
Ptacort.  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  felUval,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  dece.afed  into  heaven.  Tl;ey_  go  in  com- 
panies like  thj  Arabi;uis,  and  change  th:ir  luibitations 
every  15  dajs.     When  they  gel  wi;;c,  they  diink  it  to 
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exccfs  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fomctimcs  do  tbis-with 
a  religious  purpofe,  calling  it  the  blood  of  Chi  id.  They 
buy  their  wives;  and  the  market-price  is  200  ciowns 
for  all  women,  handfome  or  not,  without  dillimnion. 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jk/reel,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Samaria,  towards  m.mnt  Carmel,  where  liood  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Il"r.iel,  i  Kings  xxi.  18.  On  the  bor- 
ders  of  Galilee  (jolhua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
towns  of  Ilfachar — The  valley  of  Je/reel  (Judges 
vi.  1 7. J  was  fituated  to  tlie  north  of  tlie  town,  run- 
ning Jrom  well  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,  between  two 
mountains  ;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Herman,  near  mount  Tabor ;  the  other  G'Moa  :  in 
breadtii  two  miles. 

IF,  an  illand  01'  I-'rance,  in  Provence,  and  tlie  moft 
eaflern  of  the  tlirce  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 
It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  belt  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  calUe,  in  which  is  a  cabi- 
net of  curiolities,  and  a  handl<>me  library  ;  23  milci 
fouth-well  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Gla  is.  E.  Lou. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGLAW,  a  cimlideralile  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  liave  a  iiianulac'lory 
of  good  clotli,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  fcatcd  on  tlie 
river  Igla,  40  miles  well  ol  lirhi,  and  So  fouth-eaft  of 
Prague.     E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Eat.  49.  10. 

IGNATIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  peiitandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed;  the  corolla  is  long;  the  fruit  an 
unilocular  plum,  with  many  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  the  amara,  a  native  of  Indix  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  contains  the  feeds  called  Si  I^natlus't  beam. 

The  bell  account  of  the  plant  tliat  has  yet  appeared, 
is  that  lent  l)y  father  Caineli  to  Ray  and  Peti\er,  and 
publillied  in  the  Piiiloidphical  Tranfactions  tor  the  year 
1 699 :  he  (  blerves,  that  it  grows  in  tlie  Philippine 
ifl.ands,  and  winds  itillf  about  the  tallell  trees  to  tl^.c 
top ;  that  it  liiis  large,  ribbed,  bitter  leaves,  a  flower 
lil^e  that  of  the  pomegranate,  and  a  Iruit  larger  than 
a  melon.  Some  rellnible  the  fruit  to  a  pomegranate, 
prob.ibly  lri»m  milapplying  Camelli's  woi ds.  'I  he  Iruit 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  glolfy,  blackilh,  green,  and  as 
it  were  marbleil  lliell,  under  which  is  lodged  .inniher 
of  a  llony  hardnefs :  within  this  is  contained  a  iow, 
yellow,  bitterilli  pulp,  in  which  lie  the  feeds  or  bc.ins, 
to  the  number  commonly  of  24,  each  covered  with  a 
lUvery  down. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  feeds  by  the  Indians ;  but  expe- 
rience has  lliown  that  they  arc  dangerous.  Ktnig  re- 
lates, that  a  perfon,  by  drinking  iomc  of  a  fpirituous 
tincture  of  them  inllead  of  acjua  \  it.r,  was  llirowu  into 
llrong  convulfions;  and  Dr  Cfiini,  that  a  dram  ol  the 
feed  jin  fubllancc  occalioned,  lor  a  lime,  a  total  depri- 
vation of  the  fenl'cs.  Others  mention  violent  vomitings 
and  I  ingings  from  its  iil'e.  Neumann  hath  obferved 
inlermilting  fevers  removed  by  drinking,  on  the  ap- 
pjo.ich  of  a  paroxylhi,  an  infufion  of  fomc  grains  of 
the  bean  made  in  rarduus  water  :  We  arc  not,  how- 
ever, from  hence  to  look  up^u  tiiis  medicine  <ts  an  uiii- 
verl'al  febrifuge,  or  to  lU'e  it'indiftriniin.itely. 

Thefe  beans  (for  fo  cullrm  requires  lh.it  wc  ftioukl . 
coll  ihcm)  are  about  tb«  ike  of  a  nudcialcly  large  nut- 
meg J 
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\crv.2um.  meg ;  in  figtire  fomewhat  roundini,  but  extremely  ir- 
'  regular,  foarcc!)- any  two  being  entirely  alike,  full  of 
unc(|Ual  deprcfuons  and  prominences;  in  colour,  ex- 
ternally yellowifh  brovTi,  but  when  the  outer  ikin  is 
taken  otf»  of  a  blackilh  brown,  and  in  part  quite 
blackifli ;  in  confiftence  hard  and  compacS  as  horn,  fo 
as  not  to  be  reducible  into  a  powilery  form,  but  by 
cutting  or  rafping  :  for  all  their  hardnefs,  however, 
they  are  not  proof  againft  worms.  When  frelh,  they 
have  fomewhat  of  a  muflty  fmell,  which  by  age  is  loll : 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  refemblcd  by  fome  to  that  of 
centaury. 

According  to  fome,  it  is  from  this  plant  that  the 
CoLUMco  root  is  obtained. 

IGNATIUS  Loyola,  (canonized),  the  founder 
of  the  well-kno\\ni  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftle  of  I^oycla,  in  Bifcay,  1491  ;  and  became 
firlt  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
officer  in  his  army.  In  this  lall  capacity,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  valour  ;  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  fiege  of  Pompeluna,  in  1521.  To  this  circum- 
ftance  the  Jcfuits  owe  their  origin  ;  for,  while  he  was 
imder  cure  of  his  wound,  a  Life  of  the  Samls  was  put 
into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forfake  the 
military  for  the  ccclefiaftical  profeffion.  His  firlt  de- 
voTit  exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  bleffed  vir- 
gin as  her  knight :  he  then  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  conti- 
nued his  theological  ftudies  in  the  univerlities  of  Spain, 
though  he  was  tlien  33  years  of  age.  After  diis  he 
went  to  Paris  ;  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  new  order,  the  inftitutes  of  which  he  prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  in.  wiio  made  many  objeflions  to  them, 
but  at  laft  confirmed  the  inlHtution  in  1540.  The 
founder  died  in  1555,  and  left  his  difciples  two  famous 
books;  I .  Spiritual  exercifes  ;  2.  Conllitutions  or  rules 
of  the  order.  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  though 
thcfe  avowed  inftitutes  contain  many  privileges  ob- 
noxious to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  moft  diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules  intitled  Moriifa  fecre- 
tii,  which  were  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  lall  century  ;  and  moft  ^Titers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conltitutions,  to  Laynei,  tire  fecond  general 
of  the  order. 

Ignatius  (St),  furnamed  Theophra/lus,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  bom  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apoftle  and  evangelift  St  John, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  feme  other  of  the  a- 
poftles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
inftrufled  in  tlie  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  he  w-as,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
confirmed  about  the  year  67  bifhop  of  Antioch,  by 
thofe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted  Chriftianity,  in  that 
city,  where  the  difciples  alfo  were  firll  called  Chrijl'miu. 
Antioch  was  then  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and  renowned  of  any  in  the 
«aft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
well  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors.  In  tliis  impor- 
tant feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafe-guard  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, till  the  year  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
flulhed  with  a  vidtory  which  he  had  lately  obtained  o- 
ver  the  Scythians  and  Daci,  about  the  nintli  year  of 
his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to  make  preparations  for 
a  waj  againft  the  Partliians  and  Armenians.     He  en- 


tered the  city  with  the  pomp  and  folemnities  o?  a  tri-  1 
umph  ;  and,  as  his  lirll  care  ufually  was  about  the  con-  ~ 
cemments  of  religion,  he  began  prefently  to  inquire 
into  tliat  affair.  Chriftianity  had  by  tliis  time  made 
fuch  a  progrefs,  that  the  Romans  grew  jealous  and 
uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  tlierefoie,  had  already 
commenced  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  \\'hich  he  now  refolved  to 
carry  on  here.  However,  as-  he  was  naturally  of  a 
mild  dlfpofition,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 
in  force  againft  them,  if  convided,  yet  he  forbad  them 
to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  ftay  to  be  fent  for,  of  his 
own  accord  prefented  himfelf  to  the  emperor ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  there  palfed  a  long  and  particular  difcorufe  be- 
tween tliem,  wherein  the  emperor  exprcfiing  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranlgrefs  the  \iyci,  the  bifhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  allert  his  own  innocency,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.  Tlie  if- 
fue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  this 
fentence  paffed  upon  him.  That,  being  incurably  over- 
run with  I'uperllition,  he  fhould  be  carried  bound  by  fol- 
diers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild  beafts. 
He  was  firft  conduced  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  16  miles  diftance,  the  plac%  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  SmpTia  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycaq)  biltop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfelf  vifited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Aiian 
churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for  tliat  kind- 
ncfs,  he  wTOte  letters  to  feveral  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
fians,  Magnefians,  and  Traliians,  befides  the  Romans, 
for  their  inllruftion  and  eilabliihment  in  the  faith  ;  one 
of  thefe  was  addrelfed  to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  prefent  ftate,  and  palTlonate  de- 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  tlie  coiu-le  of  martpdom 
which  he  was  now  haftening  to  accomplilh. 

His  guard,  a  little  im.patient  of  their  ftay,  fet  fail 
witli  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  leifer  Phr)'- 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy ;  where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  refrefhed  with  the  news  he 
received  of  the  perfecution  ceafing  in  the  church  of 
y\ntioch  :  hither  alio  feveral  churches  fent  their  mef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpeifts  to  him  ;  and  hence  too  he 
difpatched  two  epiftles,  one  to  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna ;  and,  to- 
gether witli  this  laft,  as  Eufebius  relates,  he  ^vrote  pri- 
vately to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
infpeftion  of  the  churcli  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
to^vn  in  Macedonia ;  tlience  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindnefs  and  courtefy,  and  conduced  forwards  on  their 
journey,  paffmg  on  foot  through  Macedonia  and  Epi- 
rus,  till  they  came  to  Epidanium,  a  city  of  Dalma- 
tia ;  where  again  taking  (hipping,  they  failed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rheglum,  a  port-town  in 
Italy ;  directing  their  courfe  thence'  through  the  Tyr- 
rhenian fea  to  Puteoli,  whence  Ignatius  defired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  fame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome :  but  this  wilh  was  not 
complied  with  :  and,  after  a  ftay  of  24  hours,  a  prof- 
perous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port, 
the  great  harbour  and  ftation  for  their  navy,  built 
near  Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  1 6  miles 

from 
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x'lM  from  Roms  ;  whlthir  the  martyr  longed  to  corns,  as 
much  dfiirou'i  to  bu-  at  the  end  of  his  race,  as  his  keep- 

!; ,  crs,  wcAry  of  their  voy.ig;,  were  to  be  at  the  end  of  their 

journey. 

The  Chrillians  at  Rome,  daily  cxpeifling  his  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor- 
dingly received  liini  with  a  mi>.ture  of  joy  and  forrow  ; 
but  when  fome  of  tlicm  intiinated,  that  po'Jibly  the 
populace  miyhc  be  t.ikcn  otf  from  defiring  his  death, 
he  expredcd  a  pious  indignation,  intreating  tliem  to 
calt  no  rubs  In  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that  might 
hinder  him,  now  he  was  hallening  to  his  cnjwn.  Tliere 
are  many  fiicli  exprcllions  as  this  in  his  epilHe  to  the 
R.omans,  wliich  plainly  Ihow  that  he  was  hicjhly  am- 
bitious of  die  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  "does  not 
appear  that  he  raihly  fought  or  provoked  danger.  A- 
mong  other  exprelllons  of  his  ardour  for  fulFering,  he 
faid,  that  the  wild  beads  had  I'eared  and  rcfuled  to 
touch  fome  that  had  been  tlirown  to  tliem,  which  he 
lioped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conducled 
to  Rome,  he  was  prefented  to  the  pnetecl,  and  the 
emperor's  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 
The  interr.il  before  his  martyrdom  w;is  fpent  in  pray- 
ers for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.  That 
his  punilhmcut  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  pub- 
lic, one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  the  time  of  their  Sa- 
turnalia, and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  ;  at  which 
time  it  was  their  cuftom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  confliils  of  gladiator-,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  bealls.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th 
kal.  January,  /.  e.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe 
upon  him,  quickly  difpatchcd  their  meal,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  few  of  tJie  hardell  of  his  bones.  Thefe 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  journey ,  and  bein^  tranf- 
ported  to  Antioch,  were  interred  in  the  cemetery, 
Avithout  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  ;  whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodofuis,  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  Ty- 
clieon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic genius  of  it,  but  now  confecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyr. 

St  Ignatius  ftands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antinicene 
"fathers,  who  have  occafionally  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrill,  whom  he  calls 
the  Son  of  Cod,  and  his  etcrmit  IVoriL  He  is  alfo  reck- 
oned the  great  champion  of  the  doiftrine  of  the  epif- 
copal  order,  as  dillincfl  and  fuperior  to  that  of  prieft 
and  deacon.  And  one,  die  moR  important,  ufe  of  his 
wTitings  refpefls  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
lures,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
prelfions  as  they  ftand  at  this  day. — Archbilhop  L'lh- 
er's  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  bell :  yet  there  is  a  irelluT  edition  extant  at  Am- 
llerdam,  where,  befidc  the  bell  notes,  there  are  die  dii- 
fcrtations  of  Udier  and  Pcarlbn, 

Si  Ic,K.iriu\'s  Btan.     See  Icnatia. 

IGNIS-PATuus,  a  kind  of  light,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
an  electric  nature,  .ippearing  frequently  in  mines, 
niarfliy  places,  nad  near  (lagn  iting  waters.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  Rill  by  the  fupcrllitious 
believed  to  liave  IbmeUiing  ominous  ia  its  nature, 
Vou  IX. 
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and  to  prefagc  de.~.th  and  other  misfortunes.     There    Ignition 
have  been  mltanccs  of  jjcoplc  being  decoyed  by  thefc  I 

lights  into  marlhy  places,  where  Uiey  have  pcrilhed  ;  'gn<"-"'>^^e- 
whence  the  names  of  I^nii-Jaiuu,,  IVill-'.-j,th-a.-wiff,  '~^  ' 
and  Jack-iv'ilb-a-hinlh'jrn,  as  if  litis  appearance  was 
an  evil  fpirit  which  look  delight  in  doing  niifchicf  of 
that  kind.  For  a  further  account  of  the  nature  anj 
properties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  the  articles  Light 
and  Metkor. 

IGNITION,  properly  fignific?  the  felting  fi-e  to 
any  fubltancc  ;  but  the  fcnfe  is  commonly  rcllraineJ 
to  th.it  kind  of  burning  wliich  is  not  accompanied 
with  (lame,  fuch  as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals, 
ftones,   and  other  folid  fubllances. 

The  eil'efls  of  ignition  are  lirll  to  didlpate  what  is 
called  the  phk^ijlon  of  tlic  ignited  fubltance,  after 
which  it  is  reduced  to  alhes.  Vitrification  next  fol- 
lows  ;  and  laftly,  the  fubllance  is  totally  dilllpated  in 
vapour.  All  thefc  effeds,  however,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  the  air  ;  for  in  vacuo  the  phlogifton  oi  any 
fubltancc  cannot  be  dilTipated.  Neither  "can  a  body 
which  is  totally  deflitute  of  phlogifton  be  ignited  in 
fuch  a  maiuier  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived  of  it  ; 
for  as  long  as  the  phlogifton  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  external  air  upon 
it ;  but  when  the  phlogifton  is  totally  gone,  the  air 
always  deftroys,  inftead  of  augmenting  the  heat.  Phi- 
lofophcrs  have  therefore  been  greatly  embarrafled  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  ignition.     See  Phlogiston. 

IGNOBILES,  among  the  Romans,  was  ilie  defig- 
nation  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  no  right  of  ufiog  pi<flures 
and  rtatues.     See  Jls  Ima^inis. 

IGNOMINIA,  a  fpecies  of  puniftiment  amongft 
the  Romans,  whereby  the  offender  fuffered  public 
lliamc,  either  by  virtue  of  tJie  praetor's  ediifl,  or  bf 
order  of  the  cenfor.  This  iailrument,  befides  the 
icandal,  deprived  the  party  of  tlie  privilege  of  bcarinij 
any  ofliccs,  and  almoft  iill  other  liberties  of  a  Roman 
citizen. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  law  is  a  word  properly  u- 
fed  by  the  grand  inqueft  emp.inelled  in  the  inquifi- 
tion  of  cairtcs  criminal  and  pub  ic,  and  WTittcn  lyion  the 
bill  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  confidcnition, 
when  as  they  raitlike  their  evidence  as  dcfe<51ive  or  too 
weak  to  make  good  the  prefentment  ;  the  cffciS  of 
which  word  fo  WTitten  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  p;irty  for  tliat  fault  is  diercby  ftoppcd,  and  he 
delivered  without  fardier  anfwer.  It  hath  a  rcfcm- 
blance  with  that  cullom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  wlierc 
the  judges,  when  they  abfolved  a  perfon  acaifed,  did 
write  A.  upon  a  little  table  provided  for  lliat  purpofc, 
i.  c.  alfoivimut ;  if  they  judged  him  guilty,  dicy  wrote 
C.  i.  e.  condemnamas ;  if  dicy  found  die  cafe  difficult 
and  doubtful,  they  wrote  A^  /,.  i.  c  nan  liqueU 

IGNORANCL,  die  privation  or  abfcncc  of  kmrw- 
ledge.  The  caufes  r>f  ignorance,  according  to  I.ocke, 
are  chiefly  thefc  three,  i.  AVant  of  ideas,  i.  Want 
ot"  »  difcovcrable  conneflion  between  the  i<ie.is  we 
have.  3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Igsorancf,  in  a  more  particolar  fcnfe,  is  nfeJ  to 

denote  illiteracy.     Previous  to  the  Likinp  of  Rome  by 

the  Gauls,  fucli  grois  ignoiuncc  prevailed  among  die 

Romans,  thtit  few  of  die  citi  'cns  coidd  read  or  write,  an  J 

T  U»e 
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Durina;  three  LijTcs  as;c,  an  afilmblajrc  of  many  very  rocky  motnitalns  i:i 
Atiica,  in  the:  khigJom  cl'  Algiers.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
met  with  a  let  ct  people  much  fairer  in  tlieir  com- 
l!lexi(ni  than  any  of  the  nations  to  the  fouthward  of 
Britain  :  their  hair  was  r-.tl,  and  their  eye<  blue  :  they 
maint  lin  their  independence,  and  are  of  a  favagc  dif- 
pofition,  fo  that  our  traveller  found  it  diificult  to  ap- 
proach them  with  fafety.  They  are  called  Neardia  y 
and  each  of  them  has  a  Gretk  crofs  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  Tliey  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  un!i!;e  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  Ihaw  ;  and 
are,  by  our  author,  fiippofed  to  be  a  remnant  of  tlie 
Vandals.  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be  delceudcd 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Var.dals  mentioned 
by  Procop'.us,  which  was  defeated  among  thofc  moun- 
tains. They  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boail  t'lat  their  auceltors  were  Chriiliaus.  They 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fituated,  according  to 
Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat.  28°  o'  i"  E.  Long.  39°  16'  45". 
It  is  fituated  in  a  very  unwholefome,  baiTen,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  without  the 
gate  to  the  ealnvard  is  a  defait  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  of  the  Bedov.'ecns  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  long 


Igtiorancc  the  alphatiet  was  alniofl  unknown, 

•         there  were  no  public  fchools,  but  the  little  learning  their 
J.bbel.     (.iiiy,.^.,,  had  was  taught  them  by  ther  parents;  and  how 

'  "  little  that  was  ma)'  be  partly  concluded  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  nail  was  ufually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  JufiUr  CapiioUmis,  on  the  1 5th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  alliil  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  reckon- 
ing the  years,  becaufe  tliey  were  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  figures.  The  driving  of  the  nail  was  after- 
wards convcrtetl  into  a  religious  ceremony,  and  per- 
formed by  the  Dkhilor,  to  avert  public  calamities. 

Ignoranci,  or  millake,  in  law,  a  defed  ot  will, 
whereby  a  perfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a  lawl'ul  afl:,  he  docs  that  which 
is  unhiwful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  ailing 
ft-paratelv,  there  is  not  that  conjunction  between  them 
which  is'necelfar)'  to  form  a  criminal  act.  But  this 
muft  be  an  ignorance  or  miilake  of  fact,  and  not  an 
error  in  point"  of  law.  As  if  a  man  intending  to  l:ill 
a  thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  his  own  houfe,  by  miftake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  aiSion  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  peribn 
excomnumicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
and  does  fo  ;  this  is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in 
point  of  law,  which    every  perfon    of  difcretion    not 


onlv  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in    bundles   of  iparlum  or    bent-grals    put  together  like 


criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorantia  jur'is  quod 
qui/que  Unelur fc'tre,  nemtncm  exciifat,  is  as  well  the  maxim 
of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Rom.an. 

IGUANA,  in  -/.oology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta. 
MiiiJ-LwAN.i.     See  Muraena. 

IHOR,  Johor,  or  jor,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Ma- 
lacca, and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car- 
ried olF  the  cannon  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  in  poifelfion  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  93.  55. 
N.  Lat.  I.  15. 

JIB,  the  foremofl  fail  of  a  fhip,  being  a  large  ftay- 
faii  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro- 
lon'j;ed  by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore-top- maft- 
head.     See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide- 
wind,  but  efpecially  when  the  Ihip  is  clofe  haultd,  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam  ;  and  its  effort  in  cnjl'mg 
the  ihip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,   particularly  when   the 

fhip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel. 

JiB-Boom,  a  boom   nm   out  from  the  extremity  of 

the   bowfprit,  parallel   to   its  length,   and   ferving    to 

extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  ftay  of  the  fore- 
top-gallant  mad.     This  boom,  wlilch  is  nothing  more 

thaii^  a  continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which 

it  may  be  confidered  as  a  top-maft,  is  ufually  attached 

to  tlie  bowfprit  by  means  of  two    large    boom-irons, 

or  by  one  boom-iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of   ed  by  Mahomet.     He    caiinot  marry  more  than  one 


fafcines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town  with  milk  and 
butter.  "There  is  no  ftirring  out  of  the  town  (fays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  for  a  walk,  unlefs  for  about  half  a  mile 
in  tl:e  fcuth-fide  by  the  fea,  where  there  is  a  number 
of  ftinking  pools  of  ftagn.ait  water,  \\hich  contribute 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome." 

From  the  difagreeab'.e  and  inconvenient  fitualion  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned,  h;'.d  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  ti> 
Mecca,  and  the  vail  annual  influx  of  wealth  occafioned 
by  die  India  trade  ;  vvhich,  however,  does  not  continue, 
but  paifes  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  ^aft.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfeif  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  the  culloms  are  immediately  fent  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  fheriff  of  Mecca  and  his  de- 
pendents. "The  gold  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  returned 
in  bags  and  boxes,  and  pafl'es  on  as  rapidly  to  the 
ihips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little 
profit  beh.hid.  In  the  mean  time  provifions  rife  to  a 
prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the  townfmen, 
while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of 
ftrangcrs  ;  moll  of  v, horn,  after  the  market  is  over 
(which  does  not  lall  fix  weeks),  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  coimtries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provliion. 

From  this  fcarclty,  Mr  Ei-uce  fr~pofes  it  is  tliat 
polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  "  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  grant- 


the  bowfprit  ;  or,  finally,  by  tlie  cap  without  and  a 
l\ron<'  lalhlng  within,  inllead  of  a  booin-iron,  wliicli 
is  generally  the  method  of  fecuring  it  in  fmall  mer- 
chant-fliips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the 
bowfprit  as  occafion  requires  ;  which  is  ufually  prac- 
tifed  when  the  ihip  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might 
Tcry  foon  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  velfels 
vhich  are  moored  therein,  or  paffing  by  under  fail 


wife,  becaufe  he  cannot  maintain  more  ;  and  from  this 
caufe  arifes  the  want  of  people  and  the  number  of  un- 
married women. 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  flrange  to  our  traveller.  "  Nine  fhips 
(fays  he)  were  therefrom  India;  fome  of  them  worth, 
I   fuppofe,  200,oool.     One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living 


at  Iviecca,    30  hoars  journey  off,  where  no  Chrillian 
JIBBEL-Avatz,  the  nions  auxaJlus  of  the  middle   dares  go  whilll  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 

efeapej, 
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^  e/l-apc,  ofFcis  to  jm -chiifc  the  cargoes  of  four  out  of 
^  th'^ii;  nine  ihlps  hiinfclf ;  another  of  the  fi".ine  cad 
comes  and  fays  he  will  buy  none  iinlefs  he  has  them 
all.  The  famples  are  Ihown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the 
whole  nine  lliips  are  carried  into  the  wildeR  parts  of 
Ardl)ia  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wilh  to 
tnilt  himfclf  alone  in  the  field.  Tliis  is  not  all ;  two 
India  brokers  come  into  tlie  room  to  fettle  the  price  ; 
one  on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  buyer  the  Tmk.  They  are  neither  M-a- 
Iiometans  nor  Chulians,  but  have  credit  with  both. 
They  (it  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India  (liawl 
which  they  carry  on  their  lliculdev  like  a  najikin,  and 
fpread  it  over  their  hands.  Tlu-;  talk  in  the  mean  time 
indilFerent  converfaticn,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
no  fcrious  buHuefs  whatever.  After  ab(.ut  20  minutes 
i'pent  in  handling  each  others  fingers  below  the  (liawl, 
the  bargain  is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  ililps,  without 
one  woid  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fiibjefl,  or 
pen  or  ink  ufed  in  any  fliape  \vhatevcr.  Tliere  never 
was  one  inftance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  fales. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  who  lias  nothing  to  fupport  hiia  but 
his  character,  becomes  refponfible  for  tlie  payment  of 
thefe  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a  number  of  coarfe 
hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  money. 
He  marks  the  contents  upon  ih;  bag,  and  puts  his 
feal  upon  the  ib  ing  that  ties  the  moutli  of  it.  This  is 
received  for  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags ;  and  in  India  it  is 
current  for  tlic  value  marked  upr.n  it  as  long  as  the 
bag  lafts. 

The  port  nf  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains 
numberlefs  Ihoaly,  fmall  iflands,  and  funk  ro  kt,  with 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them ;  but  in  the 
harbour  itfelf  lliips  may  ride  fecure,  whatever  wind 
blows.  The  or.ly  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  or  going 
out ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  ikilful,  accidents  are  ne- 
ver known  to  happen.  The  charts  of  this  h.irbom-,  aS 
Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous.  Wliile 
he  ftaid  here,  he  was  defired  by  Caj;tain  Thoinhill  to 
make  a  new  chart  of  the  harbour ;  but  finding  that  it 
had  been  imdertaken  by  another  gentleman.  Captain 
Newland,  he  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the  flrcingeft 
terms  againft  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays,  can  be  of 
no  life,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  he  gives  it  as  a  rharac- 
tcrillic  of  the  Red  Sea,  "  fcarce  to  have  f(Aindings  in 
any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on  both  fides ;  whilft 
adiore,  foundings  arc  hardly  found  a  boat  length  from 
the  main.  To  this,  fays  he,  I  will  add,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  ifland  on  which  I  ever  was,  where  tlic  bolt- 
fprit  w-.rs  not  over  the  land,  while  there  Avere  no  found- 
ings by  a  line  heaved  over  the  ftern.  Of  all  the  vef- 
fels  in  Jidda,  only  two  had  their  log-lines  properly  di- 
vided, and  yet  all  were  fo  fond  of  their  fuppofed  ;kcu- 
racy,  as  to  uver  they  had  kept  their  courie  witliin  five 
leagues  between  India  and  Babehnandel.  Yet  they 
had  made  no  eflimation  of  the  currents  without  the 
flaits,  nor  the  diiferent  very  (Irong  ones  foon  after  paf- 
fmg  Socotra  ;  their  half-minute  glalfes,  upon  a  medi- 
um, ran  57  feconds ;  they  had  made  no  obfervations 
on  the  tides  or  cinrcnts  in  the  Red  fca,  cither  in  the 
channel  or  in  the  inward  palfage  ;  yet  there  is  delinea- 
ted in  tliis  map  a  courie  of  Captain  Newhuid,  winch 


ays 
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he  kept  in  tlic  middle  of  the  channel,  fiill  of  fharp  an- 
gles and  iliort  llretches ;  you  would  Uiink  every  yard 
was  meal'uied  and  loundcd!" 

JIO.     See  Music,  n°  252. 

JIN.     See  Genu. 

IKENILi)  sTRKtT,  one  of  the  four  famous  w, 

which  the   Romans   made  in  England,  called  S. 

Icrnorum,  becauie  it  began  in  the  country  of  tlie  /cf~ 
ni,  who  inJiabitcd  Norfolk,  SuBblk,  and  Cambrid-e- 
Inirc.  " 

ILA,  II  AY,  or  ip,  one  of  tlie  Weftem  Ifles  of  Scot- 
land,  lying  to  the  well  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a  narrow  cliaiuiel.   It  extends  28  miles  in  length 
from   north  to   fouth,  and  is    rtt   in  breadth   from  eill 
to   well.     On  tlic  call  fide,  it  is  full  of  mountains  co- 
vered  with   heath;  to  the  fouthward,  the  land  is  tole- 
rably well   cultivated.     In  fome   parts  the   inhabitants 
have  found  great  plenty  of  limeftone,  and   Icad-mines 
are   worked  in   three  different   places.     The  onlv  har- 
bour in  Ilia  is  at  Lothdale,  near  tlie  north  end  of  the 
illand.     Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  well  (lored 
with  trout,  eels,  and  falmon.     In  the  centre  is   Locli 
I'inlagan,  about   three  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little 
ifle  of  that  name  in  the  middle.     Here  the  great  lord 
of  the"    illes  once  refuted  in   all  the    pomp  of  royalty  ; 
but  his  palaces   and  offices  are  now  in  ruins,     liifteai 
of   a  throne,  Macdonald  Rood  on  a  llone   fcven    feet 
fquare,  in  which  there  was  an  imprelHon  made  to  re- 
ceive his  feet;  here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by 
the  billiop  of  Argyle  and  ievea  inferior  priells,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  chiertains.     Tliis   (lone   dill  cxilh.     The 
ceremony   (after   the   new  lord  liad  collected  his  kin- 
dred  and  vail'als)  was  truly  patriarchal.     Alter  putting 
on  his  armour,  his  helmet,  and  his  fword,  he  tiwik  an 
oath  to  rule  as  his  aneellors  had  done  ;  that  is,  to  go- 
vern as  a  father  would  his  children  :  his  people  in  re- 
turn fwore  that  they  would  pay  tlie  fame  obedience  to 
him  as  children  would   to  their  parent.     The   domi- 
nions of  this  potentate,  about  the  year  ijifi,  confillej 
only  of  Hay,  Jura,   Knapdale,  and  Cantyrc :  fo  redu- 
ced were  they  from  what  they  had  been  before  the  de- 
privation of  the  great   earl  of  Rofs  in  the   reign  of 
James  III.     Near  this  is  anotlier  little  ille,  where  he 
ailembled  his  c<)uniil,   Han  na  Corlle,   or  "  the  illand  of 
council  ;"    where    i  \  judges  conllantly  fat  to  decide 
dilferenees  among  his  fubje>.1s  ;  and  received   for  their 
trouble  llie   nth  part  of  tlie  value  of  the  au.iir  tried 
before  them.     In  the  firft  Illand  were  biuied  the  wives 
and  children   of   the  lords  of  the  illes  ;  but    their  own 
perfons  were  depofitcd  in  the  more  facred  ground  of 
lona.     On  the  fhores  of  the  lake  are  fotiie' marks   of 
the  quarters  of  his  Camaai-li  and  Gil/i-j;/<i//i-t,  "  the  mi- 
litary of  the  illes  :"  the  lirll   fignif\  ing  a  llrong  man, 
the  Lifl  a   grim  looking   fellow.     Ti  e  firll  were  lijht- 
armed,  and  fought    with    darts  .ind  daggers  ;  the  lall 
with  lliarp  hatchets.     Thefe  arc  the  ti-ofips  that  ."^hakc- 
fpearc  alludes  to,  when  he  fpcaks  of  a  Donald,  who 
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(Jl  K^nict  ami  Oaltiiw  {jUITct  wii  lupplictl. 

Bcfides  thofe  already  mentoncd,  ilic  lords  had  a  houfe 
and  chapel  at  Laganon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch-;»n- 
daal  :  a  ftrong  cafllc  on  a  ictk  in  the  fca,  at  Duno- 
waik,  at  the  fouth-caft  end  of  the  country  ;  for  they 
T  2  made 
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Ua.  made  this  iflanJ  their  refidence  after  their  expulficm 
"'^'~~'  from  that  of  Man  in  1304. — There  is  a  tradition,  thit 
while  the  I  lie  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ifles,  the  rents  were  for  a  time  paid  in  this  country:  thofc 
in  filver  were  paid  on  a  rock,  ftill  called  Cni^-a-niom, 
or  "  tlie  rock  of  the  filver-rcnt  ;"  die  otlier  Creig-a-nair- 
pd,  or  "the  rock  of  rents  in  kind."  Thefe  lie  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  at  th.e  mou'h  of  a  harbour  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral  forts  built 
on  the  ifles  in  frefh-water  lakes,  and  divers  caverns  in 
different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  have  been  ufed  oc- 
cafionally  as  places  of  ftrength.  The  ifland  is  divided 
into  four  pariflies,  I'lz.  Kildalton,  Kilaron,  Kilchoman, 
and  Kilmenie.  Theptoduce  is  com  of  different  kinds; 
fuch  as  barky,  which  fometimes  yields  eleven-fold  ;  and 
<iats  fix-fold.  Much  flax  is  raifed  here,  and  about 
L.2000  worth  fold  out  of  the  ifland  in  yarn,  which 
might  better  be  manufailured  on  the  fpot,  to  give  em- 
ploy- to  the  poor  natives.  Notwithftanding  the  excel- 
lency of  the  land,  above  L.  1 000  worth  of  meal  is  an- 
nually imported.  Ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  ifland 
of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  mixing  two-tliirds  ot  that 
plant  with  one  of  malt,  fometimes  adding  hops.  Boe- 
thius  relates,  that  this  liquor  was  much  ufcd  among 
the  Pifls  ;  but  w  hen  that  nation  was  extirpated  by  the 
Scots,  the  fecret  of  making  it  periflied  with  them. 
Numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  here,  and  about  1700  are 
annually  exported  at  the  price  of  50  fliillings  each. 
The  ifland  is  often  overftocked,  and  numbers  die  in 
March  for  want  of  fodder.  None  but  milch-cows  are 
houfed:  cattle  of  all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddle- 
horfes,  run  out  during  winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  thoufand.  About  700  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  filhery  :  the  reft  are  gen- 
tlemen-farmers, and  fubtenar.ts  or  fcrvants.  The  wo- 
men fpin.  The  fervants  are  paid  in  kind ;  the  fixth 
part  of  the  crop.  They  have  houfes  gratis :  the  mailer 
gives  them  the  feed  for  the  nrft  year,  and  lends  them 
hoifes  to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by  Mr 
Pennant  f ,  arc  Hots,  wecfcls,  otters,  and  hares  :  the  laft 
fmall,  dark-coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The  birds  are 
eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game,  and  a 
very  few  pt;irmigans.  Red-breafted  goofeanders  breed 
on  the  Ihore  among  the  loofc  ftones.  wild  geefe  in  the 
moors,  and  herons  in  tlie  ifland  in  Loch-guirm.  Tlie 
fifli  are  plaife,  fmeardab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  ballan, 
lump-fifli,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that  rare 
fifh  the  lepadogafler  of  M.  Gouan.  Vipers  fwarm  in 
the  heath  :  tlie  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of  tlieir 
flinging  with  their  forked  tongues  ;  that  a  fword  on 
which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hiis  in  water  like  a  red- 
hot  iron  ;  and  that  a  poultice  of  human  ordure  is  an 
infallible  cure  for  the  bite. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  feveral  an- 
cient diverficns  and  fuperftitions  ;u-e  ftill  prefen'ed  :  the 
laft  indeed  are  almoft  extinifl,  or  at  moft  lurk  only  a- 
mong  the  very  meaneft  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  at- 
tended with  fports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  aftors  often  changed  their 
dreiies  fuit;:bly  to  their  chara(51ers.  The  fubjed  of  the 
drama  was  hiftorical,  and  prefcrved  by  memory. — The 


power  of  fafcination  is  as  ftrongly  believed  here  as  it 
was  by  the  Ihepherds  of  Italy  in  times  of  old. 

WefLiti  quit  tencrcs  acilh  rtnhi  fjfiinat  agitcs  ? 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil-eye  affects  more  the 
milch-cows  than  lambs.  If  the  good  houfewife  per- 
ceives the  effeiS  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
fhe  takes  as  much  milk  as  (lie  can  drain  from  tlie  en- 
chanted herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  le;ives  very 
little).  Sha  then  boils  it  \\  ith  certain  herb";,  and  adds 
to  them  flints  and  imtempcred  ftcel :  after  that  fhe  fe- 
cures  the  door,  and  invokes  the  three  facred  perfons. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an  agcmy,  that  flie  comes 
nilling-willing  to  the  houfc,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot :  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms  ;  the  witch  reftores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fometimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  difordcr  may  arife 
from  other  caufes  than  an  evil  eye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  im.merging  in  milk  a  certain  herb,  and  if  the  cows 
are  fupeniaturally  affeifted,  it  inftantly  diftils  blood. 
The  unluccefsful  lover  revenges  himfelf  on  his  happy 
rival  by  charms  potent  as  thofe  of  the  fliephcrd  Al- 
phefibaus,  and  exaftly  fimilar: 

l^eRe  tril^ut  noJii  terrtos^  Ainar^Ui,  colores  : 
J\Vt7f,  Amarytliy  moJo. 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and  ties 
three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the  moft 
cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but  the  bride- 
groom, to  avert  the  harm,  ftands  at  the  altar  with  an 
untied  fhoe,  and  puts  a  fixpence  beneath  his  foot. 

Hiilory  furnillies  very  fev/  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Hay.  It  feems  to  have  been 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  as  being  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides  ;  for  Crovan  tlie 
Norwegian,  after  h.is  conqueft  of  that  ifland  in  ic66, 
retired  and  finiflied  his  days  in  Hay.  There  are  more 
Daniih  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  tliis  ifland 
than  any  other :  almoft  all  tlie  prcfent  farms  derive 
their  titles  from  them  ;  fuch  as  Perfibus,  Torrid:Je, 
Torribolfe,  and  the  like.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 
it  became  the  feat  of  their  fuccelfors  tl;e  lords  of  the 
ifles ;  and  continued,  after  their  power  was  broken,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  in  tlieir  defcenJar.ts  the  Mac- 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  held  it  from  the 
cro-i^'Ti.  It  was  in  the  poifeffion  of  a  Sir  James  M<ac- 
donald,  in  the  year  1598,  the  fame  who  won  the 
battle  of  Traii-dhruihnard.  His  power  gave  umbrage 
to  James  VI.  who  direftcd  the  lord  of  Macleod, 
Cameron  of  Lochicl,  and  tlie  Macnieles  of  Darra, 
to  fuppr.rt  die  Macleans  in  anodier  invafion.  The  ri- 
val parties  met  near  the  hill  ot  Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kil- 
arow ;  a  fierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo- 
nalds  were  defeated  and  almoft  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 
James  eicaped  to  Spain ;  but  returned  in  1 620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  penfion,  and  died  the  fame  year 
at  Glafgow ;  and  in  him  expired  the  laft  of  the  grtat 
Macdonalds.  But  the  king,  irritated  by  the  diihir- 
bances  raifed  by  private  wars,  waged  between  llic.'e  and 
other  clans,  refumed  the  grant  made  by  his  prcdecef- 
for,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
^\ho  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  feu-duty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  flerliiig,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.     The 
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ifland  was  granted  to  Sir  John,  as  a  reward  for  his 
undertaking  the  conqueft  ;  'out  the  family  coniidcred 
it  as  a  dear  accjuifition,  by  the  lois  of  many  gallant 
followers,  and  by  the  expenccs  incurred  in  fuppcrt 
of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetlhire  in  Eng- 
land,  fcaled  on  the  river  Yeovil,  129  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a  calUe,  and 
Hands  on  die  river  Ivel.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  by  the  Roman  coins  v.'hich  are 
fomctimes  dug  up.  It  is  likewife  evident,  irom  the 
ruins  and  from  two  towers  on  tlie  bridge,  that  it  was 
once  a  large  place,  and  encompafTcd  with  a  double  wall. 
It  alfo  had  loveral  parilh  churches,  though  now  but 
one.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve 
burgefies  are  lords  of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
ward  III.  the  alll^es  for  the  county  were  fixed  here, 
which  have  lince  been  held  alternately  at  Wells,  Taun- 
ton, and  Bridgewater.  The  knights  of  the  lliire  are 
always  chofen  here,  and  it  is  the  place  for  the  county- 
courts  and  jail.  On  the  latter  is  its  chief  dependence, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  very  polite.  Ic  is  noted  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Roger  the  famous  Friar  Ba- 
con.    Ilchefter  is  an  earldom  in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO  (St),  a  celebrated  royal  refidence 
of  Spain,  dillant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It 
was  eredted  by  Ph'lip  V.  in  the  niidll  of  a  folitary 
wood,  and  in  the  bofom  of  deep  mountains.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing 
magnlncent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior 
appearance.  The  front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  dcftitute  of  elegance. 
Here  are  the  king's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a 
parterre  furrounded  with  vafes  and  marble  ftatues,  and 
a  cafcade  which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations, 
may  be  compared  with  the  finefl:  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  cleamcfs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refpeift,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  moimtains  which 
fhade  the  palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  wliich  fupply 
the  refervoirs.  Thele  waters  anlwcr  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  fupplying  nimierous  foimtains,  and  of  ditfuling 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the 
fight  of  which  alone  is  a  fufficient  rccompence  tor  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  arc  on  the  inlide  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  inequahty  of  the  ground  af- 
fords every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi- 
pal alleys  anfwer  to  different  funmiits  of  neighbouring 
mountains ;  and  one  in  particular  produces  the  molt 
agreeable  effeft.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  abme  which  ap- 
pear the  funimits  of  lefty  mountains.  The  mod  ele- 
vated of  thcfe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  iaftened 
to  a  rock.  When  fccn  at  a  little  clillance  it  is  perliaps 
defeiflivc,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  li.o  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monftcr  wliich  threatens  Andromeda  : 
and  of  Pcrfcus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  w  hole 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  moll  re- 
markable of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 

"  Genius  (fays  M.  Bourgoanncf )  iirelided  at  the 
compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  ;  the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  ercift,  furrounded  by  his 
marine  court.     His  attitude,  liis  threatening  couuic- 
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nance,  and  the  manner  of  holding  liis  trident,  announce  iW^for.ro. 

that  he  has  juft  imjwfed  filence  on  the  mutinous  waves  ;  ' 

and  die  c:ilm  which  reigns  in  die  bafon,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  isfun-ounded,  feems  to  indicate  diat  he  has  not 
iffucd  his  commands  in  vain.  Often  have  I  feated 
myfeli,  widi  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the  fide  of  this 
blent  water,  under  the  (hade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor 
ever  did  I  fail  to  recoiled  tlic  f.imous  %5x  Ego  ! 

"  Tliere  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  fiicaves,  fome  perpendicularlv,  and  others  ia 
every  direftion,  fall  from  the  lioarie  throats  cf  the 
Lycian  peafants,  lialf  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
fpouting  tliem  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  die  ftaUie 
of  the  goddefs  difa])|iears  under  t!ie  wide  mande  of 
liquid  cryftal;  that  alio  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
rounded  by  her  nymphs  j  in  die  twinkling  of  an  eye 
all  the  chafte  court  is  hidden  beneath  the  waters  ;  the  • 
fpeftator  imagines  he  hears  the  whillling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence 
this  momentaiy  deluge  cfcapes  by  a  hundred  canals. 
The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a  finale  jct-d'eau, . 
which  rifes  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  diihmce  of  f.-ve- 
ral  leagues  round  die  triumph  of  art  over  nature, 
and  falls  in  a  gendc  (Itowcr  upon  the  ga/.in<r  fpeila- 
tors.  There  are  fomc  fitiiations  in  the  gardens  of  St 
lldefonf ),  whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
greater  jrart  of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  die  ear  is 
delighted  with  die  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The 
traveller  who  willies  to  charm  all  his  feiifes  .at  once, 
mud  take  his  ftation  on  the  high  flat  ground  in  front 
of  the  king's  apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the 
foliage  are  contrived  two  large  arbours,  from  the  top 
of  which  are  feen  twenty  cryllal  columns  rifing  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  iTiixin<T 
their  refplendent  whitenefs  with  die  Verdure  of  the 
foliage,  uniting  th<\T  confufed  noife  to  the  ruflling  of 
the  branches,  ana  refrelhing  and  enibalmin<T  the  air  : 
if  the  traveller  here  experience  no  pleafing  Yenf.itions, 
let  him  return  home,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling 
either  the  bc.iutici  of  art  or  nature. 

"  The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  cur  au- 
thor) my  entluiliafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  milla-  - 
ken  :  let  him  follow  me  to  the  great  rcfervoir  of  abun- 
dant and  limpid  waters.  He  will  have  to  climb  for 
fome  minutes,  but  will  not  regret  tlie  trouble  he  h  is 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourlelvcs  arrived  at  the  long 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  tlie  whole  of  tlio  up- 
per part  of  the  gardens ;  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  toward  the  cartle.  To  the  vafl  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  difcovcrcd  bur 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fight;  thefe  aionc  pre- 
vent you  from  difcovering  the  Pyrenees.  Obfcrve  the 
fieeplc,  which  feems  but  a  point  in  tli,'  inimcafe  ex- 
tent :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  th.it  of  the 
]):irilli  church  of  St  Ildefonio  ;  but,  in  realilv,  it  is 
the  cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  diftancc.  Tlic 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  pallid,  become  nar- 
rower to  the  eye.  You  fuppofe  yourl'clf  dofc  to  the 
royal  habitation  ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  paiTeiTc<:, 
liave  all  difippeaied  ;  you  fee  but  one  road,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  vell'el,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem 
to  Hand,  has  its  flern  on  the  top  of  the  p.alacc.  Af- 
tc;  ward  turn  and  lake  a  view  of  llic  little  lake  bchinil 
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lkcf(.::<'(.    jon,  ofvhichtli;  in egulir  borders  do  not,  like  what 

^""^•^ we  c.i'.l  En^lilh  ganlens,  merely  iipe  the  dilbrder^  nf 

nature.  Nature  ^hcrCcli'  has  traced  them,  except  on 
the  fide  where  you  (land.  Th.is  (baight  alley  is  uni- 
ted at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  fiurounds  the  rc- 
fer\ oir.  'I'hc  waters,  which  dream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  die  mountain  in  front,  meet  in  this  refer- 
Toir,  and  thence  dcl'cend  by  a  thoufand  in,  ifil)le  tubes 
to  other  rcfcrvoirs,  whence  lliey  are  ipouted  in  columns 
or  llieets  upon  the  flowery  foil  to  wliich  they  were 
(hangers.  The  birds,  drav. n  by  their  clearnefs,  <:onie 
to  ikim  and  a<^itate  their  cryftal.  The  image  of  tlie 
tufted  woods  which  furround  them  is  reflecled  from 
their  immoveable  furface,  as  is  abb  that  of  fome  fmiple 
and  rural  houfes,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  de- 
lightful piflure,  which  Lonain  would  have  imitated, 
but  pcriiaps  could  not  ha^e  imagined.  The  oppofite 
b!nl<  is  obfcnred  by  thick  Ihades.  Some  hollows, 
overlliadcwed  by  arching  trees,  fcem  to  be  the  afylums 
of  the  Naiades,  Diilurb  tliem  not  by  iudiicrcet  lo- 
quacity, but  filently  .-idmlre  and  meditate. 

"  It  is  impodible,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  fource 
of  thefc  wa'Trrs-;  let  us  follow  the  meanJring  of  their 
•courie,  and  obfcrve  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter- 
minate, after  appearing  and  difappearing  at  intervals 
tlu-oui;h  tlie  copfe.  Let  us  lillen  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  time  to  time  efcape  from  our 
figlit,  and  haftcn  to  the  rendezvous  alUgned  them  by 
the  defcendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loll: 
themfelves  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenclied  the 
third  of  the  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  confe- 
crated  to  the  pleafures  of  kings.  Afcending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  fource 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  confines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
ti-ees ;  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
cxclufive  property  and  flavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majellic  folitude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
{lance  from  the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. — Beyond  this  wall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  inclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  empty 
and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Den  Louis,  brother 
til  the  king,  chofe  a  place  which  he  confecratcd  to 
cultivation.  Farther  on,  the  mountain  becomes  more 
fteep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  fummit.  Let  us 
now  return  ;  as  we  feek  amufement  aird  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  courfe  ol'  the  waters,  they  defcend 
jn  bubbling  dreams  from  one  level  ot  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  courfe,  in  one  place  they  water 
the  feet  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to 
nouridi  jnore  fiowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  tlicy  run  between  two  rov.'s 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  the  too  fudden  incli- 
nation of  which  is  taken  off  by  ca'fcades  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  with  them  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets;  ^hich  after  having  played  amongft  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftened  the  throats  of  the 
fwans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defcend  under  ground, 
and  run  on  into  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  mea- 
dowy where  tliey  fulfil  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 
■uieful. 

■"  We  mud  not  quit  thefe  magnificent  gardens  with- 
out dopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promife  much, 
but  produces  not  any  very  great  effed.  This  is  the 
iQiiare  of  the  eight  alleys,  Pb^a  de  Us  ocho  talUi.     In 


the  centre  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  die  only  one  which   Ildefonfo. 

is  of  w  I'-itened  done,  all  the  others  are  of  white  marble  ' ^'— ' 

or  lead  p.iiiUed  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  au- 
fwcr  to  this  centre,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun- 
tain. Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  white 
marble  by  th.e  fide  of  a  bafon  iacrcd  to  fome  god  or 
goddefs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  dlltances, 
and  decorated  among  other  jet s-d'eau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  oi  tlieir  divim- 
ties.  This  cold  regularity  difj. leafed  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardiiis, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
fubjcft.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  compL-teiy 
enjo)ing  what  he  liad  created;  death  furprifod  him 
when  die  works  he  had  begun  were  but  Ii.ilf  fiailhed. 
The  undertaking  was  however  the  moll  e>;peiifive  one 
of  his  reig.i.  The  fiuanccs  of  Spain,  fo  deranged  lui- 
der  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  (thanks  to  the 
v.'ife  calculations  of  Orry,  to  the  fabfidics  of  France, 
and  dill  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful 
CadiUans),  would  have  been  fufficient  for  three  long  anil 
ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  tlie  operations  of  a  monarchy 
which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anev/,  as 
well  as  to  have  refidcd  the  Ihocks  of  ambition  and  po- 
litical intrigue  ;  but  they  funk  beneath  the  cxpeniivQ 
eff"orts  of  magnificence. 

It  is  fingular  that  the  caftle  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo  iljould  have  cod  about  45,000,000  of  piadres,  pre- 
cifely  the  fum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor- 
mous expence  will  appear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fitu.uicn  of  die  royal  pidace  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  doping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  ; 
that  it  was  necelfary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  ftones, 
and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the  rock ;  to  cut  out  of 
its  fides  a  palfage  for  a  hundred  different  canals,to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  fubditute  cultivation  for  flerility,  and  to  work  a  mine 
to  clear  a  palfage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  are  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown- 
ed with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen  gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a  lofty  growth,  and  wliich  confequently  mult  drike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
fufliciency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  llruggle  againft 
nature.  Many  of  them  languilli  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  dieir  almod  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are 
to  fupply  their  place ;  and  none  of  them  are  covered 
with  diat  tutted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe 
that  grow  in  a  natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ildefonfo,  marble  datues,  bafons,  cafcades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  profpe>5ls,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  tharj 
all  the  red,  thick  fhadcs. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  0<5lober.  The 
fituation  of  St  Ildefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  the  two  Calliles,  and  front- 
ing a  vad  plain  where  there  is  no  obdacle  to  the  p.af- 
fage  of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delia:htful 
in  funimer.     The  mornings  and  evenings  of  the  hotted: 
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days  are  agrceubly  cool.  Yet  as  this  palace  Is  upwards 
_  of  20  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  it  crofies  the  bread  tops  of  mountains,  ex- 
tremely rtecp  in  many  places,  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  lovers  of  the  chace  and  foliwdc  than  to  others. 

ILEKDA  (anc.  gcog.),  tiic  capital  of  the  Ili- 
gcrtes  ;  fituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  tsi- 
coris  and  Cinga :  An  unhappy  city,  often  befieged,  and 
often  taken,  bccaufe  lying  c\pofed  to  the  incurfions 
from  Gaul  ;  and  under  Gullienus  it  was  delboyed  by 
the  Germans.  Now  Lexida,  in  Catalonia,  on  tlie  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  Hoi.i.r  Tr,-i :  A  genus  of  the 
letragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  :  and  in  the  uiitura!  method  rani^ing  luider  the 
4^d  order,  Duuiufit.  The  calyx  is  quadridentated  ; 
the  corolla  rotaceous  ;  tliere  is  no  llyle  ;  the  berry  is 
inonofpermoiis. 

Tliei  e  are  feveral  fpeclcs  of  this  genus  :  but  the  mod 
remarkable  is  the  aquifolium,  or  common  holly.  Of 
this  there  are  a  great  nimibcr  of  varieties  with  variega- 
ted leaves,  whicli  are  propagated  by  the  nurfery-gar- 
deners  for  fale,  and  ibme  years  pail  were  in  very  great 
eilcem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
tafte  of  filling  gardens  with  ihom  evergreens  being 
pretty  well  abolillied  ;  hov.-ever,  in  the  difpofition  of 
clumps,  or  rather  plantations,  of  evergreen  trees  and 
ihrubs,  a  few  of  the  mod  lively  colours  may  be  admit- 
ted, which  will  have  a  good  etfeifl  in  the  winter-fe^dbn, 
if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 

The  beft  of  thele  varieties  are  the  painted  lady-holly, 
Eritlih  holly,  liradley's  beft  holly,  phyllis  or  cream- 
liolly,  milkmaid  holly,  Prichet's  beft  holly,  gold- 
edged  hedgehog  holly,  Chyney's  holly,  glc<ry-of-the- 
wcft  holly,  Broaderick's  holly.  Partridge's  holly,  Here- 
fordlhire  \vhi;e  holly.  Blind's  cream  holly,  LongftafPs 
holly,  Eales's  holly,  filver-edged  hedgehog  holly.  All 
ihefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing them  upon  ftocks  oftlie  common  green  holly; 
there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  holly  with 
fmooth  leaves  ;  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
with  the  prickly-leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on 
the  fame  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves. 

The  comm.on  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fo- 
refls  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifcs  i'rom  20 
to  30  feet  high,  and  fometinies  more,  but  their  ordi- 
nary height  is  not  above  25  feet  ;  the  ftem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyilh  fmooth  bark ; 
and  thofe  trees  which  are  not  loped  or  browi'ed  by 
cattle,  are  commonly  furnillied  wiihbrancheslhegre.it- 
cft  part  of  their  length,  fo  form  a  fort  of  cone  ;  the 
branches  are  gamillied  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  furface,  but  are  pale  on 
their  inider,  having  a  llrong  midrib  :  tlie  edges  are  in- 
dented and  waved,  with  lliarp  thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  points,  fo  that  fi^mc  of  the  thorns  aic  railed  up- 
ward, and  others  are  bent  downward,  and  being  very 
IlifF  tlicy  arc  troublefi  nie  to  handle.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternate  1  II  every  fide  of  the  branches  ;  and  Irom 
the  b.ife  of  their  footlialks  come  out  llie  (lowers  in 
clufters,  ftandiiig  on  veiy  lliort  footftalks  ;  each  ot 
theii;  fuftain  five,  fix,  or  more  flowers.  They  are  of 
a  dirty  wlille,  and  a|  pear  in  May  ;  but  arc  fuccteded 
by  roundiUi    berries,  which  turn  to   a  beuutiiul  red  Ju- 
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bout   Michaelmas,  and  continue  on  the  trees,  if  they 
ate  not  dcftroycd,  till  after  Chriilmas. 

The  common  holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter; 
therefore  deferves  a  place  in  all  plantations  of ever-jreen 
trees  and  flirubs,  where  its  Ihining  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries make  a  fine  variety  ;  and  if  a  lew  of  die  bell  varie- 
gated kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven 
the    fcene.     It   is    jiropagated   by  feeds,  'which    never 
come   up  the  hrft   year,  but   lie  iu  tlie  ground  as  the 
haws  do  ;  therefore  the  berries  ihould  l>c"buried  in  the 
ground  one  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  at  Mi- 
chaelmas,  upon  a  bed  expo/ed  only  to  the  morning 
iun  ;  the  following  fpring  tlie  plants  wi  1  nppear,  which 
muft  be   kcj-t    clean    fiom    weeds  ;  and  if  ilie  fpring 
fhould   prove  dry,  it    w'ill  be   of  great  fervice  to   the 
plants  it  they  arc  watered  once  a-weck  ;  but  they  mull 
not  have  it  oltener,  nor  in  too  greiit  quantity,  for  too 
much  moiilure  is  very   injuriiuis  to  thcfe   pLmts  when 
young.     In  this  feed-bed  the  plants   may   remain  two 
years  ;  and  then  fhould  be  traiiiplanted  in  the  autumn, 
into  beds  at  about  fix  iuclies  afunder,  where  they  may 
ftand  two  years  longer  ;  during  which  time  they  mulV 
be  conftanlly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  it  the  plants, 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftiong  enough  to  traiu- 
plant  where   they   are   defigned  to  remain  :  for  when 
tliey  aie   tranfplanted   at   that   age,  tliere   will  be  lei's 
dajiger  of  their  failing,  and  theyVill  grow  to  a  larger 
fl/e  than  thole  which  are  removed  when  they  are  mutli 
larger  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them 
at  that  time,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into   a   nur- 
fery   in  rows  at  tw  o  feet  diftance,  and  one  toot  aiiindcr 
in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  tw o 
years  longer  ;   ;uid  if  they  are  defigned  to  l.e  grailcd  or 
budded  w  iih  any  of  the  variegated  kinds,  tlial  fh<.iild  be 
performed  after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
nurlery  :  but   the  plants  fo  budded  or  grafted  flumlil 
continue  two  years  after  in  the  nurfery,  that  the)  may 
make  good   flioots  before   tliey   are  removed  ;  tiiougii 
the  plain  ones  fhould  not  ftand  longer  than  two  vcais 
in  the  nurfery,  becaufe   when  they  are   older  tliey  do 
not  traiifpLuit  fb   well.     The  beit   time  for  rcm.oving 
hollies   is  in   the  auium,  el'peclally  in   dry   bind  ;  but 
where  the  f(  il  is  cold   and  nioift,  they  mav  be   triuil- 
planted   with  great  fafety  in   the  fpring,  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  old,  or  have  not  ftood  long  unrenioved,  fir 
if"  they   have,  there   is  great   doubt   of  their  growing 
when  r>.miived. 

Ufts.  Sheep  in  the  winter  arc  fed  wi:h  crop]  ing? 
of  holly.  Birds  eat  the  beiries.  The  bark  fcinient- 
ed  and  afterwards  w allied  from  the  woody  fibres,  makes- 
the  common  bird-lime.  The  plant  males  an  in. pene- 
trable fence,  and  bears  cropping ;  hiiwever,  it  is  not 
found  in  all  refpct'ls  to  anlwer  for  this  purpole  tqii.dly 
well  with  the  hawthorn.  The  wood  is  ufed  in  fineer- 
and  is  tcmetinies  flalned  black  to  imitate  ebciiv. 

niiJl-whccls  arc  made 

S  of   r;»- 

•/ois.     Mr  Miller  fays,  he  has  feen  the  fioor  c>t  a  room 

l.iid  with  conipartUKiits of  holly  and  mahogany,  which 

had  a  very  pretty  elltit. 

ILl  RAcOMB,  a  town  of  Dcvonll.ire,  featcd  on 
tlie  Severn  fca,  alniolt  oppolitc  to  Sw.mfea  in  Glanior- 
ganfliire,  I S6  miles  fVoni  London.  Il  is  a  popuU  us, 
»ich,  trading  fea-port,   efpecially   with  herrings  in  llie 
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ilfrucotub. 
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Handles  ibr  knives  and  cogs 

rf  it.     It  is  alfo  made  into  hones  for  whctlin 
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Briftol  channel ;  noted  for  maintaining  confiant  lights 
to  dirc<ft  thi  f:nkn-s  ;  for  its  convenience  of  building 
and  rep:iii'ing  Ihips ;  and  for  the  i'M'e  llielter  lliips 
from  Ireland  tind  here,  wiicn  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
for  them  to  run  into  the  montli  of  the  Taw,  which 
tliey  call  Earn!lai)le-walcr  ;  and  thib  is  one  reafon  why 
the  Banillaple  niercliants  do  fo  mucli  of  their  bufinefs 
at  this  port.  The  harbour,  v.ith  its  quay,  warp-houfe, 
light-houfe,  pilot-boats,  ;H.d  low-boats,  Asere  formerly 
maintained  at  the  cvpcncc  of  the  ancellors  of  the  lord 
ot  the  manor ;  and  tlien  it  had  a  quay  or  pier  850 
feet  long  ;  but  by  time  and  tlie  violence  of  the  fea  all 
went  to  decay  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  parliament  paifed 
an  aifl  in  1731,  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the 
piers,  liarbour,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bai- 
lifls,  &c.  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  llreet  of  fcaltered 
licufes  almoft  a  mile  long.  The  parilh  is  large,  con- 
:taining  feveral  tythings  and  manors. 

ILIAC  PASsroN,  a  violent  and  dangefoi  •  kind  of 
colic:  called  \i]ih  voivn/ui,  mi  fen  re  mei,  JiXid  ihordapfus. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  intelline  Uion,  on  account  of 
its  beiiij;  ufually  atfctfted  in  this  dillempcr  ;  or  pcr- 
,haps  from  the  Greek  verb  s;>siv  "  to  wind  or  twill"  ; 
whence  alfo  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  ■volvulus.  See  Me- 
dicine Index. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firft 
:and  fincll  of  thofe  compofcd  by  Homer. 

The  poet's  defign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  fiiow  the 
Greeks,  who  were  divided  into  feveral  little  ftates,  how 
much  it  was  their  intereft  to  preferve  a  harmony  and 
good  undcrftanding  among  tlicmfelves ;  for  which  end 
he  fets  before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  an- 
ceft(irs  from  the  VTath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunder- 
ftanding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and  the  advantages  that 
aftcv\^■ards  accrued  to  them  from  their  union.  The 
iliad  is  divided  inth  24  books  or  rhapfodies,  wliich  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILIS-SUS,  a  river  running  to  the  ead:  of  Athens ; 
1^-hich,  witli  the  Eridanus  running  on  tire  well  fide, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  fea.  Sacred  tc  the  mufes, 
called  H'ljfhuhs ;  on  whole  bank  their  altar  flood,  and 
where  the  lufb'ation  in  the  lefs  myfteries  was  ufual- 
ly performed. 

ILIUM,  Iliom,  or  lUos,  (anc.  geog.)  a  name  for 
the  city  of  Troy,  but  moll  comn:only  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  diflinguilhed  by  the  epithet  Vetus ;  at  a 
greater  diliance  from  tlie  fea  than  what  was  afterwards 
called  Il'ium  Kovum,  and  thought  to  be  the  lUetifmm 
Pagus  of  Strabo.  New  or  modem  Ilium  was  a  village 
nearer  tlie  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva ;  where  A- 
le.xander,  -.ifter  the  battle  c'f  Granicus,  offered  gifts, 
and  called  it  a  city,  which  he  ordered  to  be  enlarged. 
His  orders  were  executed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  en- 
•compaffed  it  with  a  w.ill  of  40  Itadia.  It  was  after- 
wards adorned  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immu- 
nities as  to  their  mother  city.  From  this  city  the  I- 
.I':os  of  Homer  takes  its  name,  containing  an  account 
of  the  war  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
on  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen  ;  a  variety  of  difailers 
lieing  the  confequence,  gave  rife  to  the  prcA'erb  I ias 
Malorum. 

ILKUCH,  a  royal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines  mixed 
vith  lead.  It  is  featcd  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
couutr)-,  in  E.  Lon^.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 
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ILLECEBRUM,  In  botany  :  A  genu?  of  the  mo-  meccbrum 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cUifs  of  \ 
plants  ;  and  ai  the  natuial  method  ranking  under  the 
1 2lh  order,  Iloloraccit.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous, 
and  cartilaginous ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  fligma  is 
(Iniplc ;  the  cupl'ule  quinquevalved,  and  monofper- 
mous.  There  arc  feveral  ipecies,  of  wliich  the  moll 
remarkable  are  theparonychia  and  the  capitatum.  Both 
tliefe  liave  trailing  ftalks  near  two  feet  long,  whick 
fpread  on  the  ground,  garnillied  with  fmall  leaves  like 
thofe  of  knot-grafs.  'I  he  heads  of  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  of  the  (lalks,  having  neat  filvery 
braiSca  furrounding  them,  which  make  a  pretty  appeai- 
ance.  Their  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  tliere  is 
generally  a  fucccHlon  of  them  for  at  leaft  two  months  ; 
and  when  the  autunm  proves  warm,  they  will  ripen 
tjioir  feeds  in  Oclober.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  (honld  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
beginning  of  April :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  Mav, 
when  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they 
are  fit  to  remove.  Some  Ihould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots  and  the  reft  in  a  warm  border,  ci)fer\'ing  to  wa- 
ter and  Ihadc  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  killed  in  fevere  winters ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  direi5led  to  plant  fome  of  them 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  flieltcred  during  that  feafon. 

ILLENOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabi- 
ting a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame 
name  (called  alio  Michigan),  formed  by  the  river  St 
Laurence.  The  country  is  fertile ;  and  the  people 
pLmt  Indian  com,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They 
are  civil,  a(flive,  lively,  and  robuft  ;  and  are  much  lefs 
cruel  in  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions. They  are,  however,  laid  to  be  great  libertines, 
and  to  marry  a  number  of  wives  ;  but  fome  of  their 
villages  have  embraced  Chriflianity. 

ILLICIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous,  and 
deciduous ;  there  are  eight  petals,  and  eight  petaloid 
fubulated  netSaria.  There  are  16  flamina  with  bifid 
anthers  ;  the  capfules  are  ovate,  comprelTed,  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  1  The  flo- 
ridanum,  with  red  flowers,  and  very  odorous  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  China.  2.  The  anifatum,  a  na- 
tive of  the  woods  of  China  and  Japan.  It  rifes 
with  an  ereifl  branched  ftem  to  tlie  height  of  a  cherry- 
tree  ;  and  is  covered  with  an  alh-coloured  bark,  un- 
der which  is  another  bark  that  is  green,  flelliy,  fome- 
what  mucous,  and  of  an  aromatic  tafle,  combined  with 
a  fmall  degree  of  aflringcncy.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
brittle  ;  the  pith  fmall  in  quantity,  fungous,  and  of  a 
green  herbaceous  colour.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  laurel ;  tlie  flowers,  in  fome  fort,  thofe  of  narcilfus. 
Thefe  lall  generally  Hand  fmgle,  are  of  a  pale  white, 
and  conllll  of  16  petals,  vvhich  differ  in  their  form 
The  extremity  of  the  flower-ftalk  being  continued  into 
the  germen  or  feed-bud  of  the  flower,  forms  eight  con- 
joined capfules,  or  one  deeply  divided  into  eight  parts. 
Of  thefe  capfules,  fome  frequently  decay  ;  the  rell  in- 
clofe  each  a  fmgle  feed,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
palma  chrilli,  and  w'hich,  when  the  hardilh  corticle 
that  clofely  covers  and  involves  it  is  broken,  exhibits 
a  kernel  tliat  is   white,  flefhy,  foft,  and  of  a  vapid 
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taftc.  The  bonzos,  or  priefts  of  China  and  Japan,  in- 
,  fuic  into  the  inhabitants  a  fuperlHtious  behcF,  that  the 
gods  are  dehghted  with  tlic  prefencc  of  this  tree. 
Hence  they  generally  place  before  their  idols  gar- 
lands and  bundles  made  of  the  branches.  A  fimilar 
opinion  the  Bramins  inculcate  into  the  Indians,  of  the 
Malabar  fig,  or  Juus  r'ligiofa.  The  bark  of  the  anife- 
tree,  reduced  to  powder,  and  equally  burnt,  the  public 
■watchmen  in  Japan,  by  a  very  curious  contrivance  dc- 
fcribed  by  Kempfer,  render  ufeful  in  the  meafuring  of 
time  during  the  darlvuefs  ot  the  night.  Tlie  fame  pow- 
der is  frequently  burnt  in  brazen  velfels  on  the  Japanefc 
altars,  as  incenl'e  is  in  other  countries,  from  a  belief 
that  the  idols  in  whofe  honour  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed are  greatly  retrelhcd  with  the  agreeable  fra- 
grancy  of  its  odour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  branch 
of  this  tree  being  added  to  the  decoftion  of  the  poi- 
fonous  filh,  termed  liy  the  Dutch  Je  opblafer  (a  fiih 
the  moft  delicate,  if  the  poifonous  matter  be  firlt  pro- 
perly expelled),  increafes  its  noxious  quality,  and  ex- 
afperates  the  poifon  to  an  allonilhing  degree  of  ai5tivity 
and  power. 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature-painting, 
anciently  much  praflifed  tor  illullrating  and  adorning 
books.  Befides  the  writers  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tirts  whofe  profelVion  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
fcripts,  who  were  called  tUummators ;  the  writers  of 
books  tirft  finilhcd  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  cm- 
belliihed  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manufcrijJts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manufcripts  are  gilt  and  burniilicd  in  a  ftyle 
fuperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excellent, 
and  their  fkill  in  preparing  them  mult  have  been  very 
great. 

The  praiftice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
fcripts, is  of  great  antiquity.  Van'o  \\Tote  the  lives 
offeven  hundred  illulhious  Romans,  which  he  enrich- 
ed with  their  portraits,  as  Pliny  attefts  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  (lib.  xxxv.  chap.  2.)  Pomponious  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  a  woik  on  the 
adions  of  the  great  men  amongft  the  Romans,  which 
he  ornamentc'.l  with  their  portraits,  as  appears  in  liis 
life  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (chap.  i8. )  But  thefc  works 
have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  pollerity.  There  are, 
however,  many  precious  documents  remaining,  which 
exhibit  the  advancement  and  ilecline  of  the  arts  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  Thefe  inellimable  paint- 
ings and  illuminations  difplay  the  manners,  cultoms, 
habits,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  weapons  and 
inftruments  of  war,  utenfils,  and  architecture  of  the 
ancients  ;  they  are  of  the  grcatcft  ufc  in  illuflrating 
many  important  faifls  relative  to  tlie  hiflory  of  t!ie  times 
in  which  they  were  executed.  In  thefe  trcafures  of 
antiquity  are  preferved  a  great  number  of  fpccimens 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  which  were  executed  be- 
fore the  arts  and  fciences  fell  into  neglc(5t  and  contempt, 
nic  maiuifcripts  containing  thefe  fpccimens  i'orm  a 
Maluable  part  of  the  riches  preferNxd  in  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Har- 
Ician  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  two  univerfitics  in 
England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna, 
the  royal  at  Paris,  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  many 
others. 
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A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Genefis,  which  was  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoft  deltroyej  by  a  fire  in 
1731,  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  curious  paint- 
ings in  water  colours.  Twenty-one  fragments,  which 
efcapcd  the  fire,  are  engraven  by  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries ot  London.  Several  fpecimens  of  curious 
pantings  alfo  appear  in  Lambecius's  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  particularly  in  Vol.  IIL 
where  forty-eiglit  drawings  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library  arc  engraven ;  and 
feveral  others  may  be  found  in  various  catalogues  oT 
the  Italian  liliraries.  The  drawings  in  the  Vatican 
Virgil  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the  arts 
v.-erc  entirely  ncgle>5led,  illuftrate  tlic  different  fubjefts 
treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.  A  miniature  drawing 
is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gol^els  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land Ijy  St  Augnftin  in  the  fixth  century,  which  is  pre- 
ferved in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chriiti  cnllcgj,  Cam- 
bridge :  in  the  compartments  of  thefe  drawings  are  de- 
piifted  rcprefentations  of  feveral  tranfaflions  in  each  go- 
fpel.  The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments  in 
St  Cuthbert's  gofpels  made  by  St  Ethelwald,  and  now 
in  thr  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of 
the  Rate  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  feventh  century. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpecl  to  the  draw- 
ings in  the  ancient  copy  of  tlie  four  gofpels  preferved 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thole  in  the 
Codex  Rufliworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford. The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remaining 
in  Corpus  Chriili  college,  Cambridge,  (G  2),  af- 
fords an  example  of  the  ftyle  of  drawing  and  ornament- 
ing letters  in  England  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  the 
copy  of  Prudentius's  Pfycomachia  in  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary (Cleop.  c.  8.)  cxliibits  the  ftyle  of  drawing  in 
Italy  in  the  ninth  century.  Of  the  tenth  centurr 
there  are  Roman  drawings  of  a  Angular  kind  in  the 
Harlcian  library  (N"  2820.)  N=*  5280,  l3o2,  and 
432,  in  the  fame  library,  contain  fpccimens  of  orna- 
mented letters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Irilh  MSS. 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Cxdmon's 
Poetical  Par.iphnUe  of  the  book  of  Gcnefis,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  preferved  amnncrft  F. 
Junius's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  exhibits  many 
fpecimens  of  utenfils,  weapons,  inftruments  of  mufic, 
and  implements  of  hulbandry  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The  like  may  be  fccii  in  extra>fts  from  tlic  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  fame  age,  in  tlie  Cottonian  hbrary 
(Claud.  B.  4.)  The  manufcript  copy  of  Terence  in 
the  Bodleian  library  (D.  17.)  di  "plays  the  drclTes, 
mafks,  &:c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  twelfth  century, 
if  not  earlier.  The  very  elegant  Pfaltcr  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  exhibits  fpecimens  of 
the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  fame  century. 
The  Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  ot  ti.t  13th  ccnturf 
(N"  471.),  written  in  Italy,  (hows  botli  by  tlie  draw- 
ings and  writing,  that  the  Italians  produced  works 
much  inferior  to  the  Britons  .it  that  period.  Tlie  copy  of 
the  Apocnlypfe  in  the  fame  library  (N"  209),  contains 
a  curious  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  the 
fourteenth  century. — The  beautiful  paintings  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Rich.  II. 
in  the  Harlcian  library  (N"  1319),  .ifl'ord  curious 
fpecimens  ol'  manners  and  cuftonis,  both  civil  .and  mi- 
lit.ary,  at  the  clofc  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fittcenth  century  ;  as  docs  N"  2278 
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ill  the  fame  library. — Miiny  oilier  inftances  iTiight  be 
prodiiccil  ;  but  tlioie  wlio  ciclire  iaitlicr  inibrniation 
may  coiifult  Stnitt's  Regal  and  Eccleliiillical  Antiqui- 
ties, 4to,  and  his  Horda-Angel-cynnan  lately  publilli- 
cd  in  tlirec  vols. 

This  art  was  much  praflilcd  by  the  clergy,  and 
even  by  fonie  in  the  highell  ftations  in  the  church. 
"  The  famous  Olniund  (lays  Bromton),  who  was 
confccrated  billiop  ot  S.ililbury  A.  D.  1076,  did  not 
diidain  to  fpend  Ibme  part  of  his  time  in  writing, 
binding,  and  iUumimil'in^  books."  Mr  Strutt,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
forming  fome  judgment  of  the  degree  ot  delicacy  and 
art  with  \\liich  thcfc  illuiiiinatlons  were  executed,  by 
publilliing  prints  of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in 
his  Re^tii  enil  ecchjuijikal  anhqml'ns  of  England,  and 
Vu-w  of  the  cujloms,  Iffc.  ofEnglmu!.  In  the  iirft  of  thefe 
works  we  arc  prefcntcd  \vitli  the  genuine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  leveral  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edward  the  Confelfor  to  Henry 
VII.  mollly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together 
w  ith  the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  perlbns  of 
both  fcxes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  fecm  to 
have  been  in  polledlon  of  a  confiderable  number  of  co- 
louring materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre- 
paring and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  colours ;  for  in  the  fpecimens  of  their  miniature- 
paintings  that  are  dill  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours,  but  ;dfo  various  combinations 
of  them.  Though  Strutt's  prints  do  not  exhibit  the 
bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us 
equally  a  view,  not  only  of  the  peiibns  and  drelfes  of 
our  anceftors,  but  alfo  of  their  cull oms,  manners,  arts, 
and  employments,  their  arms,  ftips,  houfes,  furniture, 
&c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  fkill  in  drawing. 
The  figures  in  thofe  paintings  are  often  ftiif  and  for- 
mal ;  but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and  deli- 
cate, and  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  the 
gold  and  a/Aire.  In  fi  me  of  thefe  illuminations  tlie 
paffions  are  ftrongly  painted.  How  ftrongly,  for  ex- 
ample, is  terror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  failors,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a 
fhipwreck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
who  were  prefent  at  tlie  death  of  that  hero  *  ?  Af- 
ter the  introduction  of  printing,  this  elegant  art  of 
illuminating  gradually  declined,  and  at  length  was  quite 
neglefted. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  net  be  improper  to  ob- 
fei-ve,  that  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the 
miniature  paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  MtiS. 
are  generally  good,  as  are  fome  which  we  find  among 
thofe  of  Italy,  England  and  France.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  are  com- 
monly very  bad,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  tlie  barbarity  of  thofe  ages  ;  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  paintings  in  ma- 
nufcripts  were  much  improved  ;  and  in  the  two  fuc- 
eeeding  centuries,  many  excellent  performances  were 
produced,  efpecially  after  the  happy  period  of  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  arts,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquity 
became  falhionable. 

ILLUMINATORS.     See  Illuminating. 

ILLUMINED,  Illuminati,  a  church  term,  anci- 


ently applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm.    Illumined 
This  name  was  occalioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap-  I 

tifm   of  adults  ;  which  confifted  in   putting   a  lighted  .    °"^'''  ^ 
taper  in  the  hand  of  the  perfon  bapti^ed,  as  a  fymbol 
of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  received  in  the  facra- 
ment. 

Illumined,  Illum'tnati,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feifl  of 
heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575, 
and  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alamhrados.  Their 
principal  doflrines  were,  that  by  means  of  a  fublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they 
entered  into  fo  perfeifl  a  ftate,  that  they  had  no  oc- 
cafion  for  ordinances,  facraments,  nor  good  works  ; 
and  that  they  could  give  way,  even  to  the  vileft  aflions, 
without  fm.  The  fe<fl  of  Illumined  was  revived  in 
France  in  the  year  1634.  and  were  foon  after  joined 
by  the  Gueiinets,  or  difciples  of  Peter  Guerin,  who 
together  made  but  one  body,  called  alfo  Illumined: 
but  tliey  were  fo  hotly  purfued  by  Louis  XIII.  that 
they  were  foon  deftroyed.  The  brothers  of  the  Rofy 
Crofs     are    fometimes    alfo    called     Illumined.      See 

RoSVCRUSIAN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar 
to  people  of  a  certain  rank.  It  w-as  firft  given  to 
the  moll  diftinguilhcd  among  the  knights,  who 
had  a  right  to  bear  the  latus  clavus :  afterwards, 
thofe  were  intitled  illujlrious  who  held  the  firft  rank 
among  thofe  called  honorati ;  that  is,  the  prfefefli 
prxtorii,  prxfefli  urbis,  tribunes,  comites,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the 
illujlrious  :  as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  IlluJIres, 
whom  they  called  great,  majores  ;  and  others  lefs,  called 
illujlres  minores. — For  inftance  ;  the  pracfeftus  praetorii 
was  a  degree  below  the  mafter  of  the  offices,  though 
they  were  both  /  lujres. 

The  Novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguifh  as  far  as  five 
kinds  oi  illujlres  ;  among  whom,  ihc  illu/lres  ailmini/irO' 
tores  bear  the  firft  rank. 

ILLYRICUM,  (Solum  perhaps  underftood)  Livy, 
Herodian,  St.  Paul  ;  called  Illyris  by  the  Greeks,  and 
fometimes  lilyria :  the  country  extending  from  the 
Adriatic  to  Pannonia  thus  called.  Its  lioundaries  are 
varioully  afligned.  Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  length  from 
the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Liburnia 
to  the  weft,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  :  which  is  alfo 
the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  fettles  its  limits  from 
mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  eaft,  to 
Iftria  in  the  weft.  A  Roman  province,  divided  by 
Auguftus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  whiclv 
the  limits  are  left  undetermined  both  by  ancient  hi- 
ftorians  and  geographers.  Illyrii  the  people ;  called 
lilyrcs  by  the  Greeks.  The  country  is  now  called 
Sclavonia. 

ILLYRIUS,  (Matthias,  Raccus,  or  Francowitz), 
one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augftjurgh  con- 
felfion,  bom  in  Iftria,  anciently  called ///)'/-;V.7,  in  1520. 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  extenfive 
lea  ning,  of  great  zeal  againft  Popery  ;  but  of  fuch  a 
reftlefs  and  paliicnate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  in  the 
Proteftant  church.  He  publilhed  a  great  number  of 
books,  and  died  in  1575- 

IMI^GE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  repre- 
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ftiitue  of  our  Saviour  wa^  a  pagan,  and  afcribes 

either  by   way  of  decoration  and   ornament,  or  as  au  it    to    a  pagan  cuftoni.      Father  rhiloitorgius,    EccI, 

objea  of  religious  worlliip  and   adoration  ;  in   which  Hid.  hb.  vii.  c.   3.  exprefsly  fays,  tliat  this^'itatuc  was 

laftfenfc,  it  is  ul'ed  indilferently  with  the  word  Idol.  carefully   preferved   by   the  Cliriftians,  but  that  they 

The  noble    Romans   preferved   the  images  of    their  paid  no  kind  of  woriliip  to  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  lawful 

anceftors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and   concern,  and  for  Chriftians  to  worlhip  brafs   or  any   other   matter, 

had  them   carried   in  procelllon  at  their  funerals   and  The  primitive  Chrillians  al)llained  from  the  worlhip  of 

triumphs :     thefe  were   commonly    made  of  wax,    or  imngi-s,   not,    as    the  Papills  pretend,  from    tendemefs 

wood,  though  fometimes  of  marble   or  brafs.     They  t"  heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thou<'Iit  it  unlavf- 

placed  them  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes ;  and  they  ful   in   itfelf  to  make  any  /Wjm  of  the  Deily.     Jullin 

were  to  (lay  there,  even  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be  Mart.  Apol.   ii.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.    ?.   Strom. 


fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to  dilplace  them 
Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
infcriptions  to  them,  fliowing  the  origin  of  the  peribns 
reprefented,  and  tiieir  brave  and  virtuous  atchieve- 
ments. — It  A\as  not,  however,  allo\\'ed  for  all,  who  had 
the  images  ol  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals  ;  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difchargcd  them- 
felvcs  of  their  offices  ;   for  thofe  who  failed   in  this  re- 


I.  and  Prolr.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Uei.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
and  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Id.  dc  Fide  ct  Symb.  c.  7.  Lactant. 
lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  12.  Arnob.  lib.  vi. 
p.  202.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  the  fccond  commandment,  the  arts  ol  painting  and 
engraving  were  rendered  unlawful  to  a  Chrillian,  ftylin'^ 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tcrt.  de  Idol.  cap.  3.  Clcn^ 
Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum  lib. 
"•   p.  1S2.  The  ufe  of /mag^j- in  churches  a^  ornaments. 


fpeifl  forfeited   that  privilege  ;  and    in  cafe  they   had    was  firll  introduced  by  fome  Chriftians  in  Spain,  in  the 
been    guilty   of  any   great  crime,    their  images    were    beginning   of   the  fourth    century  ;    but   the  praflice 


broken  in  pieces.     See  Ignobiles  and  Jus 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  inuiges,  and  do  not 

fo   much    as   fuffer   any    ftatues  or    figures    in    their 

houfes,  much  lefs   in  their  fynagogues  and  places   of 

worlhip. 

The   ufe  and   adoration   of  imtiges   are   things   that 

have  been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world. 
It   is    plain,     from    the    praiflice    of  the    primitive 


was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Eliberis  in  305.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter 
preferved  by  Jcrom,  torn.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  ftrong  telH- 
mony  againft  images,  and  may  be  conlidcred  as  one  of 
the  firit  Iconoclasts.  The  cuftom  of  admitting 
piiftures  of  faints  and  martys  into  the  churches  (for 
tliis  was  the  firft  fource  of  mrt^c-worlliip)  was  rare  in 
the  latter    end    of    the  fourth   century ;    but  became 


church,   recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chriftians,  common  in  the  fifth  :  however  they  were  ftill  confidcr- 

for  the  firft  three  centuries  after  Chrift,  and  tlie  greater  cd  only  as  ornaments  ;  and  even  in  this  view,  they  met 

part  of  the  fourth,  neither  worfhlpped  images  nor  ufed  with  very  confiderable  oppolition.     In  the  following 

them  in  their   worlhip.      However,  the  gi-eater  part  of  century  the  cuftoni  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 

the  PopilTi  divines  maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worlhip  almoft  univerfal,  both  in  the  call  and  weft.     Petavius 


of  images  were  as  ancient  as  the  Chriftian  religion 
itfelf :  to  prove  this,  they  alledge  a  decree,  laid 
to  have  been  made  in  a  council  held  by  the  A- 
poftles  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  not  err  about  the  objcift  of  their  worlhip,  to 
make  images  of  Chrift  and  worlhip  them.  Baron,  atl 
ann.  102.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till 
700  years  after  the  Apoftolie  times,  after  the  difpute 
about  images  had  commenced.  The  firft  inftance  that 
occurs  in  any  credible  author  of  images  among  Chrif- 
tians, is  that  recorded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10 


exprefsly   fays,  (de  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.    14.)    that  no 
ftatues   were    yet   allowed  in    the    churches;  becaufe 
they  bore  too  near  a  refemljlance  to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.     Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fiftli  century, /Vh.tjcj,  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  oniament,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion, began  to  be  adually   worlhipped.     However,    it 
continued  to  be  the  do..^rine  of  the   church  in  the  fixth 
and    in  the  beginning  of    the   feventh   century,    that 
images  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
not  as  objcL^s  of  worlhip.     The  worlhip  of  them  was 
of  certain  cups,  or  chalices,  as  Bellarniine    pretends,    condcnmed  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
on  which  was  reprefented  tlie  parable  of  the  good  Ihep-    Great ;  as  appears  in  tv.-o  letters  of  his  written  in  601. 
herd  carrying  the  loft  Iheep  on  his  Ihoulders  :  but  this     From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
inftance   only  proves,  that   the   church,  at   that  time,    lliere  occurs  no  finglc  inftance  of  any  worlhip  i;ivcn  or 
did  not  think  emblematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments    allowed  to  be  given  to   images  by  any  council  or  alFcm- 
ofcups   or  chalices.     Another  inftance  is  taken  from     bly  of  billiops  whatever.   But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
Eufebius,  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18.  wlio  fays,  that     Ihipped  by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginnin(»of 
in  his  time   there  were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  ftatues  in    the  eighth   century;  infomiich,  that  i*  the  year  726, 
the  city  of  P.meas  or  Cxfarea  Philippi  ;  the  one  oi'  a    when  Leo  publilhed   his  famous  ediit,  it  had  already 
woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms  Ihetched  out,  the    fi'read  into  all  the  provinces  fubjei.')  to  tlie  empire, 
other  of  a  man  over  againft  her,  with  his  hand  extend-         The   Lutherans  condemn  the  Calvinifts   for  brcalc- 
ed  to  receive    her  :  thefe   ftatues   were  faid   to  be  the     ing  the  imag's   in  the  churches  ol'  the  Catholics,  jook- 
images  of  our  Saviour   and  the  woman  whom  he  cured    ing  on  it  as  a  kind  ot  facrilegc  ;  and  yet  tlicy  condemn 
of  ;m  illuc  of  blood.      From  the  loot  of  the  ftatuc  re-     the  Romanifts  (who  aie   profelfed  im.tge-ivoijlifters)  as 
prefenting  our  Saviour,  fays  the  hiftorian,  fprung  up     idolaters  :    nor    can   thefe   laft    keep    pace    with   the 
an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  foon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the    Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point  ;  which 
border  of  his  garment,  was  faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  dif-    has   occafioncd  abundance  of  difputcs  among  them, 
tempers.     Eufcbius,  however,  vouches  none   of  thefe     See  Iconoclasts. 

things  J  nay,  he  i'uppof«s  that  the  woman  who  crciftcJ        The  M.iliomctaiis  have  a  pcrfefl  avcrfion  to  images  ; 

U  2  which 


I  mi- 
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which  was  what  led  ihem  to  deftroy  moft  of  the  beaiili- 
ful  monuments  of  antiquity,  both,  iacrcd  and  profane, 
at  Conftantinople, 

Image,  in  Rhetoric,  alfo  fignifies  a  lively  defciiption 
of  any  thing  in  a  difcourfe. 

Images  in  difc( mle  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be, 
in  general,  any  tlioughts  proper  to  produce  exprefllons, 
and  which  prefcnt  a  l:ind  of  picflure  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fcnfe,  he  fays,  images  arc 
fuch  difcourfes  as  come  from  us,  v.-hen  by  a  kind  of 
entliufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whcrecf  we  fpcak,  and  prefent 
them  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 

Imj^es,  in  rhetoric,  liave  a  very  different  life  from 
what  they  have  among  the  poets  :  the  end  principally 
proposed  in  poetry  is,  aftonllliment  and  furprize ; 
whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  ihow  them  clearly.  They 
have  this,  however,  in  common,  tliat  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thefe  images  or  pictures,  are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give 
weight,  magnificence,  and  ftrength,  to  a  difcourfe. 
'riiey  warm  and  animate  it ;  and,  when  managed  with 
art,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Image,  in  Optics,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  ob- 
]c&,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  ilfuing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei- 
ther at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  on  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  reflc'fl  them.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  fee  all  ob- 
jeifls  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eve. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  '  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Force  of  L.i-.Gis.mot!.     See  Mon'STER. 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  is  a  name  given  by 
LinnEus  to  the  third  ftate  of  infedls,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  fliape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
more  transfomiation. 

IMAM,  or  I  KAN,  a  miniiler  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  afwering  to  a  parifh  prieft  ameng  us.  The 
v^ord  properly  lignifies  wliat  v.'c  call  a  prelat,  antijles, 
one  who  prefides  over  others  ;  but  the  Muflulmen  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  a  pcrfon  v.-ho  has  the  care  and  inten- 
dancy  of  a  mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  fir.1:,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principle  fe(fls  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Thus  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the 
Perfian,  or  of  the  fedl  of  tlie  Schiaites ;  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  wh'ch  is  the  feci  followed 
V»y  the  Turks  ;  Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  tlie  imam  of  another 
fefl,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  this  imamale  or  dignity  of  the  imam.  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right,  and  attached  to  a  fingle  fami- 
ly, as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron. — Otliers  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at- 
tached to  any  fmgle  fam'lv,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is 
to   be  clear   of  all  grcfs  fins  ;  and  that  ctlierwife  he 


may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on 
another.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muifulmen, 
he  who  denies  th.at  his  authority  comes  immediately 
from  God  is  accoimted  impious  ;  he  who  does  not 
obey  liim  is  a  rebel ;  and  he  wlio  pretends  to  contra- 
diiS  what  he  fays  is  efteemed  a  fool,  among  the  ortho- 
dox of  that  religion.  The  Imams  have  no  outward 
mark  of  diftinftion ;  their  habit  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  mountain  of  A- 
fia,  (Strabo)  ;  and  a  part  of  Taurus,  (Pliny);  from 
\\hich  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vafl  plain,  re- 
fembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through 
Scythia,  as  fiir  as  to  the  Mare  Glacialc,  dividing  it 
into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  and  into  the 
Farther  or  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  ( Ptolemy )  :  and  al- 
fo ftretching  out  along  tlie  north  of  India  to  the 
eaftem  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scytliia.  It  had  va- 
rious names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Poftellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

IMBECILLITY,  a  languid,  infirm  ftate  of  body, 
which  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  ufual  exercifes  and  funftions. 

IMBIBING,  the  afiion  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or  fluid  one :  thus, 
fugar  imbibes  water  ;  a  fpunge,  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botanifts,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are 
hollowed  like  an  imlrex,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are  laid  in 
clofe  feries  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  an  houfe. 

IMERETIA,  or  Immeretta,  the  name  of  a  king- 
dom, or  rather  principality,  of  Georgia,  confiding  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
named  DaviJ.     See  Georgia. 

The  capital,  where  prince  David  refides,  is  called 
Curtays.  The  remains  of  a  Church  announce  that  Cur- 
t.iys  was  formerly  a  large  city  ;  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarceiy  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovereign,  order- 
ed the  citadel  to  be  deftroyed  as  well  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  city  ;  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely,  that 
Caucafus  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6coo  men  undlfciplined  and 
deftitute  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec- 
koned to  be  20,000  families  ;  but  the  greater  part 
cf  them  live  neither  in  tov.'ns  nor  villages,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  througliout  the  level  country,  each  of  them 
poffcffuig  a  fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefe  people  have 
fewer  ftrangers  among  them,  imd  they  are  more  enga- 
ging in  their  appearance,  that  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  pi'.fillauimous  charaifier  ;  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  confifts  in 
wines,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  which  they  export  in 
fkins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  Tliey  are  ac- 
quainted -w-ith  no  other  trade  ;  for  they  are  poor  and 
miferable  and  greatly  oppieffed  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary  revenues  cf  Imeretta,  like  thofe  of 
Georgia,  arife  from  a  tythe  which  vaifals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wine,  cattle,  and  com,  and  fome  fubfidies 
fiu-nlflied  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.  The  ex- 
tra- 
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traordinary  revenues  for  the  nioft  part  arife  ficni  con- 

fifcations   of  every   kind  ;     but  nolvvithllanding    this, 

the  finances  of  the   prince  arc  fo  limited,  that  lie  is 

often  under  the  necellity  of  going  from  houfc  to  houfc, 

to  live  at  the  ex])encc  of  his  vallals,  never  quitting  their 

habitations   until  the  prefllr.g  wants  of  his  hofts  abfo- 

lutcly  compel  him.     It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 

court  of  tlic  fovereign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in 

brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  Ijilendor  when  he  dines  at 

iM-mc.     His  princijial  diflies  confift  of  a  certain  food 

called  gom,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet    boiled,  and  a 

j;iece   of  roaft   meat,  with  feme   high-feafoned  fauce. 

He  never  cats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons 

are  unknown  in  Imeretta.     At  table  he  generally  gives 

audiences  refpe<fting   affairs    of  the  firll   confequence, 

which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper ;  for  in  every 

aountry  fubjeifl  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law 

but  his  will. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market-day,  all  his  new  c- 
di«.1s  arc  publifhed  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up 
into  fome  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his  fo- 
vereign. The  Imerettans  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  muft  be  of  the  royal 
family ;  but  it  is  feldom  that  he  can  cither  read  or 
write  :  the  priefts  who  cnmpofe  the  rcll  of  the  clergy 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  The  greater  part  of 
their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  dilHnguillied  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants but  by  a  pafteboard  crucifix,  and  a  few  coarle 
paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  feen  in  them. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imllare,  to 
"  rej)refent  or  repeat,"  a  found  or  aiflion,  either  exaiftly 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  in  mufic,  admits  of  two  different  fcnfes. 
Sound  and  motion  are  cither  capable  of  imitating  them- 
felves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes  ; 
or  of  imitating  other  objerts  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
ftraftcd  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  mental, 
nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to  be  imi- 
table  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcription  of  this  in  M. 
Roud'eaM,  article  Imitation,  i*  nobly  animated,  and  com- 
prehends all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjetl, 
we  tranflate  it  as  follows. 

"  Dram.atic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  contri- 
butes to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  mull  inveftigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 
as  M.  Ic  Battcaux  has  fiiown  f .  But  this  imitation  is 
not  equally  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  Wliat- 
cvcr  the  imagination  can  rcprefent  to  itfclt  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  docs  not  prc- 
fent  its  j)ic5lurcs  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe  and  to  one  fenfe  alone,  jiaints  only 
fuch  objefls  as  arc  difcoverable  by  fight.  Mulic  might 
appear  fubjcifled  to  the  fame  limits  with  rcfped  to  the 
e.ar ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  tiling,  even 
fuch  images  as  are  objeifls  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almod  inconceivable,  it  fecms  to  transtorm 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
funiflion  of  perceiving  vifible  objects  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  the  greatell  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  aft  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  ieprcfcut   ublblutc   <piiefcencc.      Night, 
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fleep,  fiknce,  folitnde,  are  the  noble  eflbrts,  the  grand  Iirit-jtion. 

images,  reprefented  by  a  piaurefijue  mufic.     AVc  know  " ' 

that  noife  can  produce  the  fame  cffeifl   with    lilencc, 
and  filencc  the  fam.e  effcft  v.  ith  noife  ;  as  wlien  one 
flecps    at    a    leflurc    infipidly  and    monotonically  de- 
livered, but   wakes   the   inftant   when    it   ends.      But 
mufic  a.!ls  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirits,  in  exci- 
ting by  one  fenfe  difpofilif  ns  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  anotlier  ;  and,  as  the  relation  be- 
tween thcfc  images   cannot  be  fenfiblc  unkfs  the  im- 
prelfion  be  ftrong,  painting,  when  diverted  of  this  c- 
nergy,  cannot  reltore  to  mufic  that  a(Munce  in  imita- 
tions which,  ihe  borrows  from  it.     Though  all  nature 
fhould   be   afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  docs  net 
fleep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mullcian  confills  in  fubftita- 
ting,  for  this  image  of  infcnfibility  in  die  cbjcvfl,  tliofe 
emotions   which    its    prcfence   excites    in  the  heart  of 
the  contemplator.     He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
fhower  from  heaven,  and  fwcUs  the  torrent  to  rcfiftle^ 
rage  ;  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundlefs  and 
frightful  dcfirt,  involves  the  fubtcrrancoiis  dungeon  in 
tenfold   gloom,  foothes  the  tcmpeft,  tranquillizes  the 
difturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orchellra   diffufes  a 
recent   fragrance  through    imaginary  groves ;  nay,  he 
excites  in   the  foul  the   fame   emotions  which  we  feel 
from  tlie  immediate  perception  and  full  influence  of 
thefe  obje(51s." 

Under  the  word  Hartncny,  Rouffeau  has  faid,  that  no 
afflflance  can  be  dra^\^l  from  thence,  no  original  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  mnfical  imitation  ;  fince  there  can- 
not be  any  relation  between  chords  .and  the  objecfts 
which  the  compofer  would  paint,  c:r  the  paffions  wi:ic!i 
he  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  Alilody,  he  imagines 
he  has  difcovered  that  principle  of  imitation  Axh.ich 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  refcurccs  of  nature 
are  employed  by  mufic  in  rcprefenting  thcfc  obje^fls  and 
thefe  paflions. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  article  of  Melody,. 
we  have  Ihown  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  haimony  ;  though  we  admit, 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  moft  poweiful  energy, 
and  its  moft  attraiftive  gr.i.es.  Yet  we  muft  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poffibility  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.  \Vc 
arc  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impctuofity,  the  rapid 
viciflitudcs,  of  a  battle,  may  be  Iiu-ccftfully  and  vividly 
reprefented  in  harmony.  We  have  participated  the 
c\ultation  and  triumph  of  a  conqucll,  infpired  by  the 
found  of  a  full  choius.  We  have  tclt  .all  the  folemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  f-.velling  harmony,  of  a  fcnlinicntal 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.  Nor  do  we  ima- 
gine harmony  lefs  capable  of  prcfcnting  the  tender 
dcprcfllon,  the  fluiffuating  and  ivemulous  agitation,  of 
u,iitf.  As  this  kind  oi  imitation  is  the  nchleft  cflbrt 
of  nuific,  it  is  afloiiilhlng  that  it  (hould  have  been  over- 
looked by  M.  D'Alcmbert.  He  has  indeed  apologi- 
■LQil,  by  informing  us,  that  his  trcatife  is  merely  ele- 
mentary :  but  we  are  umcrlain  how  far  this  apolocy 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fiifTicient,  when  it  is  at  tne 
f.imc  time  confidcrcd,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  in  its  mechanical,  or  wh.it  RouUeau  cills  Its 
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laiitailoR  uchnical,  fenfe  ;  which,  however,  to   prevent  ainbigui- 
II  ty,  we  Ihould  ratlicr  choofe  to  call  mymejis,  or  <i>iotej>ha- 

Immcr,     //g^^,     1^0  Roufleau's  account  of"  the  word  in  this  ac- 
ceptation, we  return. 

"  Imitation  (fays  he),  in  its  technical  fenfc,  is  a 
reiteration  of  tlie  fame  air,  or  of  one  which  is  fimilar, 
in  fevcral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  in  unifon,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  wliatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enoun;h  purfucd  even  though 
leveral  notes  llioukl  be  changed;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognifed,  and  that  the  compoferdocs 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Fre- 
quently, in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  reft,  or  by  long  notes  which 
fecm  to  obliterate  the  Impreflion  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes  ;  it  may  be 
abandoned,  refumcd,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a  word,  its  loiles  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of 
the  fugue  are  fevere :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed  by 
the  moft  eminent  matters  ;  and  every  imitation  of  this 
kind  too  much  affeifted,  almoft  always  betrays  a  novice 
in  compofition." 

Imitation,  in  oratory,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble 
a  fpeaker  or  writer  in  thofe  qualities  with  regard  to 
\\hich  we  propofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  Tlie 
firft  hiftorians  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were 
very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well 
known  how  clofely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  his 
iEneid,  Hefiod  in  his  Georgics,  and  Theocritus  in 
his  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  ;  and 
Plautus  after  Epicarmus,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  ow'es  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Gieek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  manv  paflfages  in  his  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintilian  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  expreifed  the  ftrength  and  fublimity  of  De- 
molllienes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  ftain,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  See 
CoKCFPTiox  Immaciilati!. 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fpirit.     See  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  efFcift  without  the  intervention  of  external  means  ; 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofitioai  to  a 
mediate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  no- 
thing of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  of  time  imme- 
inorial,  or  time  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  tf 
king  Edward  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or  v.-hieh  no 
finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often,  can 
equal. 

IMMER,  the  moft  eafterly  ifland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  Sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  Tanna,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference J  it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  flat- 
topi 
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IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.     SeelinERETU.        Immerctta  s 
IMMERSION,  that  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plun-         t 
ged  into  water  or  other  fluid.  Impalla- 

It  is  ufed  in  chemiftry  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination,  ■ 
when  any  body  is  immcrfed  in  a  fluid  to  be  conoded  : 
or  it  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion  ;  as  when  a  fubftance  is  plun- 
ged into  any  fluid  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  oiu-  obfervations,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it  ;  being,  as  it  were,  inveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment 
when  the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  in- 
to the  fhadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
ficrifices  ;  it  confifted  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  viiftim  fome  fort  of  corn  and  Frankincenfe,  toge- 
ther with  the  mola  or  fait  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eternity, 
as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corrup- 
tion. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impofition,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  the  li- 
berties granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes.    See  GoD. 

IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It 
is  a  very  handfome  populous  place  ;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Santemo,  in  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 
28. 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
arms  pale-wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arms 
with  thofe  of  their  hufbands.     See  Heraldry. 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to  in- 
clofe  them  with  pallifadoes. 

To  Impalf.,  or  Empale,  fignifies  alfo  to  put  to  death  by 
fpitting  on  a  ftake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  feiifes, 
particularly  by  that  of  feehng. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignify 
tlie  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rift,  who  believe  that  die  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine  re- 
main together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELING,  in  law,  fignifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  the  flieriif  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  petition  in  court  for  a 
day  to  confider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
lliall  make  to  the  plaintiff's  aiflion  ;  and  is  the  continu- 
ance of  a  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  given 
by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  tliat  which  is  exempt  from  fufFer- 
ing  ;  or  which  cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  man  in  an  impaflUble, 
imperturbable  flate.     See  Ai'athy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  various  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confiftencies,  baked  or  bound 
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,ratiei!»  together  with  fomc  cement,  and  hardened  cither  by  the 
air  or  by  fire. 

IMPATIENS,  TOUCH-ME-NOT,  and  Balj'am'mr :  A 
.  genus  of  the  monogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
gencfia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  tlie  24th  order,  CoryJuks.  The  calyx  is  di- 
phyllous;  the  corolla  pentapctalous  and  irregular, 
with  an  hooded  netflarium  ;  the  caplulc  fuperior  and 
quinquevalvcd. 

Spfcies.  1.  The  noli-me-tangcre,  or  common  \cl- 
low  balfamine,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  cultivated 
in  many  gardens  for  curiofity.  It  has  a  fibrous  root, 
an  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  (talk,  about  18  inclies 
high,  with  alternate  oval  leaves ;  and,  from  the  axillas 
of  the  ftalks,  long,  flender,  branching  footllalks,  each 
fuftaining  many  yellow  flowers  ;  fucceeded  by  taper 
capfulcs,  that  burll  open  and  dart  fortli  their  feeds 
with  great  velocity,  whence  its  name.  2.  The  balfa- 
mina,  or  balfam,  is  a  native  of  India.  It  hath  a  fi- 
brous root,  an  upright,  thick,  fucculent  Ihilk,  branch- 
ing all  around  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  high  ; 
with  long,  fpear-iliaped,  lawed  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
alternate  ;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  ftaU:  and  bi'anch- 
es  cluftcrs  of  ihort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
irregular  flower,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties  ; 
flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September. 

Culture.  The  iirft  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  freely  from  the  feeds  in  any  common  border ; 
but  the  fecond  requires  artificial  warmth.  The  feeds 
will  indeed  grow  in  the  full  ground,  but  rarely  before 
the  month  of  May  ;  and  more  freely  then,  if  covered 
with  a  hand  glafs,  &c.  But  the  plants  railed  by  arti- 
ficial heat  will  flower  five  or  fix  weeks  fooner  than 
ihofc  railed  in  the  natural  ground.  The  feeds  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  fowed  on  a  hot-bed  in  Marcli  or 
April,  and  the  plants  continued  therein  till  June  ;  and 
if  the  frames  be  deep,  they  will  then  be  drawn  up  io 
the  length  of  tv\-o  or  three  feet ;  after  ^vhich  they  may 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  mufl  likewife  be  continued 
in  the  hot-bed  till  the  plants  have  taken  frefh  root. 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and  profecution 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemcanors.  Any 
member  of  the  Britilh  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  im- 
peach any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body  or  to  the 
houfe  of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit 
articles  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana- 
gers are  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thcfe 
articles  are  carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  per- 
fon  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried  ;  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment,  i  2  Will.  III. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  heretics  who  boalled  that  they  were  impec- 
cable, and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance  :  fuch 
were  the  Gnollics,  Prifcillianifls,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  Hate  of  a  perfon  who 
cannot  fin  :  or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle,  wliich 
puts  him  out  of  a  pollibility  of  linnlng. 

Tlie  fchoolmcn  diilinguilh  levcral  kinds  and  degrees 
of  impeccability  :  that  (>f  God  belongs  to  liini  by  na- 
ture:  that  of  Jefus  Chrill,  confidered  as  man,  beloujjs 
to  him  by  the  hypoflatical  union  :  that  of  the  blcHcd 
is  a  confequence  of  their  condition  :  that  ot  men  is 
the  cllecl  of  a  confirmation  in  grace,  and   is   rather 
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called  mpeccance  than  Impiccal'i'.ily  ;  accordingly  divines     ImpcJU 
dillinguilh  between  thefe  two  :  this  diftinflion  is  found      »»'^'"» 
neceliary   in  the  difputes  againft  the  Pelagians,  in   or-         1 
der  to  explain  certain   terms    in  the  Greek  and  Latin  '-""'"•|^   '^- 
fathers,  wliich   without   this  dillindion  arc  ealily  con- 
founded. 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  arc  fuch  hindrances  as 
put  a  flop  or  ilay  to  a  perfon's  fceking  for  his  right 
by  a  due  courfe  of  law.  PcHbns  under  impediments 
are  thofe  under  age  or  coverture,  nm  compos  m.nl'ts, 
in  prifon,  beyond  lea,  &c.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecutc  their  riL'hts, 
after  the  impediments  arc  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  le- 
vied, &c. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philofophy,  that  pro- 
petty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  ano- 
ther :  thus,  a  body  which  fo  fills  a  fpacc  as  to  exclude 
all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intreat,  or  advife  :  thus,  go 
read,  lake  pity,  be  atlvifeJ,  are  imperatives  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  in  the  Icamed  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  diftinguilh  it  from  others,  as 
;,  or  ito,  "  go;"  /ej;e,  or  legito,  "  read,"  &c.  and 
not  only  fo,  but  tlie  termination  varies,  according  as 
)ou  addrefs   one  or  more  perlbns,  as  auJi  and  auji/e  ; 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  on  viflorious  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

Imperalor  was  alio  the  title  adopted  by  llie  Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA,  masterwort  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  snder  the 
45th  order,  Umbe!lat,s.  The  fruit  is  roundilh,  com- 
jjreded  in  the  middle,  gibbous,  and  fun  ounded  with  a 
border  ;  the  petals  arc  inflexo-emarginated.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  rvs.  the  oftnithium,  a  native  of  the 
Aullrian  and  StjTian  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
places  of  Italy.  Mr  Lightfoot  inlorms  us,  that  he 
has  found  it  in  fevcral  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
in  Scotland  ;  but  whether  indigenous  or  not,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  root  is  as  tliick  as  a  man's  thumb,  running 
obliquely  in  the  ground  ;  it  is  flelhy,  aromatic,  and  has 
a  ftrong  acrid  talle,  biting  the  tongue  like  pellitory  of 
Spain  :  the  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  root  ; 
they  have  long  foot-ftalks,  dividing  into  three  very  Ihort 
ones  at  the  toi>,  each  fuftaining  a  trilobate  leaf,  indent- 
ed on  the  border.  The  footllalks  are  deeply  channel- 
ed, and,  when  broken,  emit  a  rank  odour.  The 
flower  llalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  in- 
to two  or  three  brandies,  eacji  being  terminated  by 
a  pretty  large  umbel  of'  white  flowers  whole  petals  arc 
f'plit ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprclied  fccd:>, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  dill,  but  larger. — The  pl.uit 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  roots, 
wliich  are  ufcd  in  medicine.  It  may  be  propagated  ci- 
ther by  fectis,  or  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 
They  thrive  beft  in  a  Ihady  litualion. — Tlic  root  has  u 
flavour  fimilar  to  that  of  angelica,  and  is  eftccmed  a 
good  fuiiorific.  There  are  inftances  of  its  h.iving 
cured  tlie  ague  when  the  bark  had  failed.  It  Ihould 
be  dug  up  in  winter,  and  a  ftrong  infulion  made  in  winc» 

IMPERl'LCT,  fomcihing  that  is  dcfeaive,  or  that 

want* 


ImpfrfeA  w.ints  fomc  of  the 
the  lame  kind. 

InrF.KrFcr  Tenfc, 
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in  grammar,  a  tcnf;  that  denotes 
or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  not  quite   finilhcd;  ikS fcr'tbtham,  "  I 
was  writing."     See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Emperor  and  Empire. — ^Thus  we 
fay,  his  imperial  majefly,  the  irtpertal  crown,  imperial 
arms,  &c. 

Impfri.il  Cronvn.     See  Heraldry,  p.  462. 
hiPF.RiAL    Chamber,   is  a  fovtreign   court,  eflablifhed 
<or   the  affairs  of  the  immediate  itates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

IfdrFRiAL  Cities,  in  Germany,  arc  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  tlie  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths  ;  the  chief 
magiibate  v.hereof  docs  homage  to  die  emperor,  but 
in  other  refpefts,  and  in  the  adminirtration  of  juftice, 
is  fovereign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
f)f  keeping  forces  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 
alTift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  tlie  Rhine  and  that  of 
Suabia.  There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and 
37  in  the  latter  ;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  aflembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  ftates  of  the  empire.     See  Diet  and  Germany. 

IMPERIAL  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  bom  in  1568.  He 
compofed  feveral  efleemed  works  both  in  profe  and 
veri'e,  written  in  good  Latin  ;  and  died  in  1623. 

IMPERSONAL  terb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  to 
wliich  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  defiitute  of 
the  two  firft  and  primary  perlbns,  as  decet,  oportet,  &c. 
The  imperfonals  Vi;rbs  of  the  aflive  voice  end  in  /,  and 
thofe  of  the  paflive  in  tur  ;  they  are  conjugated  through 
die  third  perfon  fingular  of  almofi;  all  the  tenles  and 
moods  :  they  want  the  imperative,  inftead  of  which 
V-e  ufe  the  prefent  of  the  I'ubjuniftive  ;  as  pxniteal,  pug- 
ficttir,  &c.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  tliey  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fupiues,  participles,  or  gerunds, 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  peri-aded  or 
pafled  through,  either,  by  reafon  of  the  cloiencfs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,     in  Mulinru;    on  extreme  roughnefs 
and  foulncfs  of  the  fkin,  attended  with  an 
plentiful  fcurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  fpecies  of  dry  puriginous  itch, 
wherein  fcalcs  or  fcurf  fucceed  apace  ;  arifmg  from 
faline  coiTofive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  ufually  relieved. 

IMPETRATION,  die  ad  of  obtaining  any  diing 
by  requeft  or  prayer. 

Impetration  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  Britilli 
ftatutes  for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church- 
ofEcers  in  England  from  the  com  t  of  Rome,  which  did 
belong  to  the  difpofalof  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  ;  die  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  provifors,   25  E.  III. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with  wliich 
one  body  ftrikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,    in  law,  is  where  fomething  is 


itching  and 


implied  that  is  not  cxprcHcd  by  the  parties  themfelves     Irr.ply 
in  their  deeds,  contracts,  or  agreements.  II 

To  IMPLY,  or  carry,  in  Mujic.  Thefe  we  have  ''"P"||'''' 
ufed  as  lynonymons  terms  in  that  article.  Tliey  are 
intended  to  fignify  thofe  founds  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
ov.n  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in  artificial  harmony. 
Thus  every  note,  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  to  fay,  its  oftave,  its  twelfth,  and  its  feven- 
teenth  ;  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
diird.  But  the  fame  found,  when  confidered  as  confti- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubjeifted  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
carry  or  imply  fucli  fimple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har- 
mony muft  be  confulted.  See  Melody  and  Har- 
mony. 

IMPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  bringing 
merchandife  into  a  place  from  foreign  countries ; 
in  contradiflindion  to  exportation.  See  Exporta- 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  fee 
cujlom-houfe  Laivi. 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclefiaftical  aftion  by 
which  a  bifhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon, 
in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  bleffing. 
This  praiftice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  diffen- 
ters  at  the  ordination  of  their  minillers,  when  all  the 
minifters  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  bleffing  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  fome 
of  Aem  retain  as  an  ancient  praflice,  juftified  by  the 
example  of  the  apoftles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  die 
propriety  of  this  ceremony  ;  nor  do  they  confider  it  as 
an  effential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewiili  ceremony,  intro- 
duced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cullom  ;  it 
being  the  pra<Sice  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cullom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  blcffmg  on  children  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick  ;  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apoftles  likewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
beftowed  tlie  Holy  Ghoft. — The  prieffs  obferved  the 
fame  cuftom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body. — And  the  apoftles  themfelves  underwent  the 
impofition  of  hands  afrelh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church  impofi- 
tion of  hands  was  even  pracflifed  on  perfons  when 
they  mairied,  which  cuftom  the  Abyfllnians  ftill  ob- 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  poffible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effefled.  A  propofition  is  faid  to 
be  impoQ'.ble,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu- 
ally deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con- 
ceived nor  united  together.  Thus  it  is  imponible 
that  a  circle  fhould  be  a  fquare;  becaufe  T>'e  conceive 
clcirly  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  deftroy  each 
otlier  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impoffibilities, /"^v/Kra/  and 
moral. 

4  Phyfical 
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Phyfical  impoffibility  is  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
law  "I  n;iturs. 

A  tiling  is  morally  impofllble,  when  of  its  own  na- 
ture it  is  pofilble,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  difli- 
cvlties,  as  that,  all  things  confldered,  it  appears  ini- 
pollible.  Tluis  it  is  morally  impofiiljle  that  all  men 
ihould  be  virtuous  ;  or  that  a  man  lliould  throw  the 
fame  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  fucccf- 
fively. 

A  thing  which  is  impoflible  in  law,  is  the  fame 
with  a  thing  impoflihle  in  nature  :  and  if  any  thing  in 
a  l)()nd  or  deed  be  impolllble  to  be  done,  fuch  deed, 
&c.  is  void.   21  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  fignifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
cuftom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  any  Hale  receives  for  merchandifes  imported 
into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  or  abfcefs,  a  colkaion  of  mat- 
ter or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  tjody,  either  owing  to 
an  obftruiftion  of  the  fluids  in  that  part  which  makes 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a  tranflation  of 
it  from  feme  other  part  where  it  was  generated.     See 

SURGRRY. 

IMPOSTOR,  in  a  gener.il  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon 
who  clieats  by  a  fictitious  charailer. 

Religious  LurosTOKs,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to 
an  extraordinary  commilfion  from  hea\'en  ;  and  who 
terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Thefe  are  puniihable  ia  tlie  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corporal 
puniihment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Im potency,  in  general  denotes 
want  of  tlrength,  power,  or  means  to  perform  any 
thing. 

Divines  and  philofophers  diftinguilh  tw^o  forts  of 
impotency  ;  natural  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want 
of  fome  ))hyfical  principle,  necelfary  to  an  aflion  ;  or 
where  a  being  is  abfolutely  dcfciSive,  and  not  free  and 
at  liberty  to  aft  :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  d  Hrong  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent  pai- 
fion,  or  the  like. 

Im  POTENCY  is  a  term  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  na- 
tural inability  to  coition.  Impotence  witli  refpeft  to  men 
is  the  iiime  as  fterility  in  women  ;  that  is,  an  inability 
of  pro])agating  the  fpecics.  There  are  many  caules 
of  impotence ;  as  a  natural  defed  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  fcldom  admits  of  a  cure :  accidents 
oi-  difeafes  ;  and  in  fuch  c-afes  the  impotence  may  or 
may  not  be  i-emcdied,  according  as  tliefe  arc  curable 
or  othcrwife.  The  mod  common  caufcs  are  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difcafe.  We  liavc 
inliunccs,  however,  of  uniitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejedion  of  l!ic  femen  in  coi- 
tion, from  a  wrong  direflion  which  the  orifice  at  the 
v<-ntmonlaniim  got,  whereby  tlie  feed  wjs  thrown  \\\t 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  i>atient  under 
fuch  a  dllficuhy  of  cniillion,  by  making  an  incifuni  like 
to  that  conmionly  made  in  the  great  operation  for  the 
ftonc. 

On  this  fiibjcift  we  have  fome  curious  and  original 
obfcrvations  by  tlie  bite  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Venere.d  Uil'eafe*.  He  coiifidcrs  impoten- 
cy as  depending  upon  two  caufes.  One  he  refers  to  the 
mind  ;  the  other  to  the  organs. 
Vol.  IX. 
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I.  yls  to  impotency  depending  u].on  tin  mind,  he  obfcrves,  Imrotercy. 

that  as  the  "  parts  of  generation  are  not  necefl'ary  for  ' « ' 

the  exiftence  or  fupport  of  the  individual,  but  have  a  re- 
ference to  fomething  elfe  in  which  the  mind  has  a  prin- 
cipal concern  ;  fo  a  complete  aftion  in  thofe  pans  can- 
not take  place  without  a  pcrfeft  harmony  of  body  and 
ol  mind:  that  is,  there  mull  be  both  a  power  of  body 
and  difpofition  of  mind  ;  for  the  mind  is  fubjeft  to  a 
thoui'and  caprices,  which  aifcft  the  atftions  of  thefe 
parts. 

"  Copulation  is  an  ad  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Hate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  ac^  per- 
formed. To  perform  this  act  well,  the  body  IhoulJ 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  lliould  be  pcrfeftly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body  :  the  mind  Ihould  be 
in  a  flate  entirely  difengaged  from  every  thing  elfe : 
it  Ihould  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  aft  well ; 
for  even  this  anxiety  is  a  ftate  of  mind  diflerent  from 
wh.it  Ihould  prevail ;  there  Ihould  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itfell"  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time 
the  aft  Ihould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  funcTion  of 
the  m.ichine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  Hate  of  die 
mind  as  this. 

"  I'he  will  and  reafoning  faculty  liave  nothing  to 
do  with  this  power  ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
act,  fo  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  ufe  of:  and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometlmes  do,  it  often 
produces  another  Hate  of  mind  which  deHroys  that 
which  is  proper  lor  the  performance  of  the  aft  ;  it 
produces  a  dcfire,  a  wifli,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  poffibility  of  the  want  of  fucccfs,  which  de- 
Hroys the  proper  Hate  of  mind  or  necelfary  confidence. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  aft  in  which  a  man  feels  him- 
felf  more  intereHed,  or  is  more  anx-ous  to  perform  well ; 
his  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree,  which  if  with- 
in certain  bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of  pcrfeftion 
in  an  aft  depending  upon  the  w  ill,  or  an  :ift  in  voluntii- 
ry  parts ;  but  when  it  produces  a  Hate  of  mind  contra- 
ry to  that  Hate  on  which  the  perfeftion  of  the  aft  de- 
pends, a  failure  muH  be  the  confcquence. 

"  The  body  is  not  onl.  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forminc:  this  aft  by  the  mind  being  under  tlie  above  in- 
fluence, but  alfo  i)y  tlfe  mind  being,  tho'  perfeftly  confi- 
dent of  its  power,  yet  confcious  of  an  impropriety  in 
performing  it ;  this,  in  many  cafes,  jiroduccs  a  Hate  of 
mind  which  lliall  take  away  all  power.  The  ll.ite  of 
a  man's  mind  refpefting  his  fiHcr  takes  away  all  power. 
A  confcientious  man  has  been  known  to  lofe  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman  he  was  going  to  be  conneftcd 
with  unexpcftedly  a  virgin. 

"  Shedding  tears  arifes  ent  rely  from  the  (late  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a  compound  aftion 
as  the  aft  in  <)ueilion  ;  for  none  are  fo  weak  in  liody 
that  they  cannot  Ihed  tears  :  it  is  not  fo  much  a  com- 
pound aftion  of  the  mind  .tnd  ihcngth  of  body  joined, 
as  the  other  :ift  is  ;  yet  if  wc  are  afraid  of  Ihcddiiig 
tears,  or  are  delirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is 
kept  up  through  the  wlnOe  of  an  affefting  fccnc,  we 
certainlv  lliall  not  llied  tc.irs,  o:  at  leaft  not  lo  freely 
as  would  have  happened  fri>m  our  natural  feelings. 

♦'  From  tliis  account  of  die  uccclllty  of  having  the 
X  mind 
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Impotcncy:  mind  independent  ref;  eifting  the  aft,  we  mud  fee  that 

■ it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  ftate  of  mind  will 

be  fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  natu- 
ral powers  ;  and  every  fai  ure  increafes  the  evil.  We 
mull  alfo  fee  from  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  this  aft 
mnft  be  often  interrupted  ;  and  die  true  caufe  of  this 
interruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  body  or  want  of  powers.  As  thefe  caies 
do  not  arife  from  real  inabilit)-,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
diftinguillied  from  fuch  as  do  ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  dirtinguifli  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of 
mind  refpefting  this  aft.  So  trifling  often  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  Ihall  produce  this  inability  depending 
on  the  mind,  that  the  very  defire  to  pleafe  fliall  have 
that  effeft,  as  in  making  die  woman  the  fole  objeft  to 
be  gratified. 

"  Cafes  of  this  kind  we  fee  every  day;  one  of  which 
I  fhall  relate  as  an  illullration  of  this  fubjeft,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cure. — A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  loft  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour's  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  following  fafts :  that 
he  had  at  unnecelfary  times  ftrong  ereftions,  which 
ihowed  that  he  had  naturally  this  power ;  that  the 
ereftions  were  accompanied  with  defire,  which  are  all 
the  natural  powers  wanted  ;  but  that  there  was  ftill  a 
defeft  fomewhere,  which  I  fuppofed  to  be  from  the 
mind.  I  inquired  if  all  women  were  alike  to  him  ?  his 
anfwer  was.  No  ;  fome  women  he  could  have  connec- 
tion with  as  well  as  ever.  This  brought  the  defeft, 
whatever  it  was,  into  a  fmaller  compjifs  :  and  it  appear- 
ed there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  inabili- 
ty, and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform  the  aft 
with  this  woman  well  ;  which  defire  produced  in  the 
mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  was 
the  caufe  of  the  inability  of  performing  the  aft.  As 
this  arofe  entirely  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  produced 
by  a  particular  circumftance,  the  mind  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  for  the  cure  ;  and  I  told  him  that  he  might  be 
cured,  if  he  could  perfeftly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf-denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  aft  of  his  will  or 
refolution.  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  perfeft 
confidence  in  himfelf  in  that  refpeft,  he  was  to  go  to 
bed  to  this  woman,  but  firft  piorriife  to  himfelt  that 
he  would  not  have  any  conneftion  with  her  for  fix 
niehts,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
would  ;  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alio  to  let  me 
know  the  refult.  Ahout  a  fortnight  after,  he  told  me, 
that  this  refolution  had  produced  fuch  a  total  alteration 
in  the  ftate  of  his  mind,  that  the  pow-er  foon  took  place; 
for  inftead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  feai  of  inability, 
he  went  with  iears  that  he  fliould  be  polfelfed  with 
too  much  defire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to  become  un- 
ea.y  to  him :  which  really  happened  ;  for  he  w ould 
have  been  happy  to  have  ftiortened  the  time  ;  and  when 
he  had  once  broke  the  fpell,  the  mind  and  powers  went 
on  together,  and  his  mind  never  returned  to  its  former 
ftate." 

2.  Of  impotenry  fiem  a  -want  of  proper  correfpondencc 
let'-juecn  the  aclions  of  the  different  organs.  Our  author, 
in  a  former  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked, 
that  every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  widiout  excep- 
tion, was  made  up  of  different  parts,  whofe  funftions 
or  aftlons  were  totally  different  from  one  another,  al- 
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though  all  tending  to  produce  one  ultimate  effeft.     In  Impotenq 

all  fuch  organs  when  perfeft  (he  obferves),  there  is  a  ^ 

fucceftion  of  motions,  one  naturally  arifing  out  of  the 
other,  which  in  the  end  produces  die  ultimate  effeft  ; 
and  an  irregularity  alone  in  thcfe  aftions  will  conftitute 
difeafe,  at  leaft  will  produce  very  difagrceable  effefts, 
and  often  totally  frullrate  the  intention  of  the  organ. 
This  principle  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  prefcnt  occafiou, 
applies  to  the  "  aftions  of  the  tefticles  and  penis  :  for 
we  find  that  an  irregularity  in  the  aftions  of  thefe 
parts  fometimes  happen  in  men,  producing  impotence  ; 
and  fomething  fimilar  probably  may  be  one  caufe  of 
barrenncfs  in  women. 

"  In  men,  the  parts  fubfer\'ient  to  generation  may 
be  divided  into  two  ;  the  effential  and  the  accefl'ory. 
The  tefticles  are  the  elTential ;  the  penis,  &c.  the  accef- 
fory.  As  this  divifion  arifes  from  their  ufes  or  aftions 
in  health,  which  exaftly  correfpond  with  one  another, 
a  «'ant  of  exaftnefs  in  the  correfpondencc  or  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  thofe  aftions  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two  : 
where  the  aftions  are  reverfed,  the  acceffory  taking 
place  without  the  firft  or  effential,  as  in  ereftions  of  the 
penis,  where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  tefticles  are  fti- 
mulated  to  aftion  ;  and  the  fecond  is  where  the  tefticles 
perform  die  aftion  of  fecretion  too  readily  for  the  pe- 
nis, which  has  not  a  correfponding  ereftion.  The  firfl 
is  called  prlapifm  ;  and  the  fecond  is  what  ought  to  be 
called  y^m/nfi/  iveaknefs. 

"  The  mind  has  confiderable  effeft  on  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  aftions  of  thefe  two  parts  :  but  it 
would  appear  in  many  inftances,  that  ereftions  of  the 
penis,  depend  more  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  than  the 
fecretion  of  the  femen  does ;  for  many  have  the  fecre- 
tion, but  not  the  ereftion  ;  but  in  fuch,  the  want  of  e- 
reftion  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

"  Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontaneoufly ;  and  often 
from  vifible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  venereal 
gonorrhoea,  efpecially  when  violent.  The  fenfation  of 
fuch  ereftions  is  rather  uneafy  than  pleafant  ;  tior  is 
the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  fimilar  to  that  a- 
rifmg  from  the  ereftions  of  defire,  but  more  like  to 
the  fenfation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coition. 
Such  as  arife  fpontaneoufty  are  of  more  ferious  confe- 
quence  than  thofe  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  caufes  not  curable  in  themfelves  or  by 
any  known  methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  attend- 
ed with  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  ;  but  generally  the 
fenfation  is  that  of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  die  parts.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  what 
is  faid  of  priapifm  is  only  applicable  to  it  when  a  dif- 
eafe in  itfelf,  and  not  when  a  fymptom  of  other  difea- 
fes, which  is  frequently  the  cafe. 

"  The  common  praftice  in  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint is  to  order  all  the  nerv'oiu  and  ftrengthening  me- 
dicines ;  fuch  as  bark,  valerian,  mufk,  camphor,  and 
alfo  the  cold  bath.  1  have  feen  good  effefts  from  the 
cold  b.Tth  ;  but  fomeiimes  it  docs  not  agree  with  the 
conftitution,  in  which  cafe  I  have  found  the  warm  bath 
of  fervice.  Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecific  in  many  ca- 
fes ;  from  which  circumftance  I  fliould  be  apt,  upon 
the  whole,  to  try  a  foodiing  plan. 

"  Seminal  weaknefs,  or  a  fecretion  and  emilTion  of 
the  femen  without  ereftions,  is  the  reverfe  of  a  pria- 
pifm, and  is  by  much  tlie  worft  difeafe  of  the  two. 

There 
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lifoUDcj.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this  dileafe, 

■^ there  being  all  the  gradations  irom  the  exaft  coixe- 

I  fpondence  of  the  anions  of  all  the  parts  to  the  tedicks 

acfling  alone  ;  in  every  cafe  of  the  difcafe,  there  is  too 
quick  a  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  fenien.  Like 
to  the  priapifm,  it  does  not  arifc  from  defires  and  abi- 
lities ;  although  when  mild  it  is  attended  with  both, 
but  not  in  a  due  proportion ;  a  very  flight  defire  often 
producing  the  full  efFeift.  The  fecretion  of  the  femen 
fliall  be  fo  quick,  that  fimple  thought,  or  even  toying, 
Ihall  make  it  flow. 

"  Dreams  have  produced  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  fame  night ;  and  even  when  the  dreams  have 
been  fo  flight,  that  there  h;is  been  no  confcioufncfs  of 
them  when  the  fleep  has  been  broken  by  the  aifl  of 
emiflion.  I  have  known  cafes  where  the  tefticles  have 
been  fo  ready  to  fecrcte,  that  the  leall  friction  on  the 
glans  has  produced  an  emiflion  :  I  have  known  the 
fimple  aftion  of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  effeft, 
and  that  repeatedly,  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

"  A  young  man,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  given  to  venery  as  mod  young 
men,  had  thefe  laft;  mentioned  complaints  upon  him. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit  ;  and 
if  he  walked  faft,  or  rode  on  horfeback,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  fcarcely  have  connexion 
with  a  woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  emiflion 
there  was  hardly  any  fpafm.  He  tried  every  fuppofed 
llrengthening  medicine,  as  alfo  the  cold  bath  and  fea- 
bathing,  but  with  no  efFe<S.  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
cmifllons  ;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  he  could  walk  or  ride  without  die  before 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  direfted  this  praiflice  to 
be  continued  for  feme  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuftomed  to 
this  healthy  (late  of  aiflion  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  necef- 
fary,  as  the  conftitution  became  more  habituated  to 
the  opiate,  to  incrcafethe  dofeofit. 

"  The  fp:ifms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  in 
fuch  cafes,  are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  foon  takes  place  ;  the  firft  emiflion  not  prevent- 
ing a  fecond  ;  the  conflitution  being  all  the  time  but 
little  affeded  (a).  When  the  tefticles  a(51  alone,  with- 
out the  acceflbry  parts  taking  up  the  neceflliry  and  na- 
tural confcquent  aiflion,  it  is  ftill  a  more  melancholy 
difeafe  ;  for  the  fecretion  arifes  from  no  villble  or  fen- 
fible  catife,  and  does  not  give  any  vifible  or  fenfible 
cfTefl,  l)ut  runs  off  fimilar  to  involuntary  ftools  or 
urine.  It  has  been  obferved  that  tlie  femen  is  more 
fluid  than  natural  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes. 

"  There  is  great  variety  in  the  difeafed  aflions  of 
thefe  parts  ;  of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  con- 
lidercd  as  an  example.  A  gentleman  has  had  a  ftric- 
ttire  in  the  mxlhra  for  many  years,  for  which  lie  has 
irequently  ufed  a  bougie,  but  of  late  has  ncglcflcd  it. 
He  has  had  no  conneftion  with  women  i"or  a  confldcr- 
able  time,  being  afraid  of  the  conlcqucnces.     He  has 
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often  in  his  fleep  involuntary  cmifllons,  whicii  generally  Impotencf 
awake  him  at  the  paroxyfm  ;  but  what  furprilcs  him  II 
moft  is,  that  often  lie  has  fuch  without  any  femen  lmi'rtgn->- 
pafllng  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him  .  """•  . 
think  that  at  thofe  times  it  goes  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
times  the  femen  palfes  forwards.  At  the  time  the 
femen  feems  to  pals  into  the  bladder,  he  has  tlie  erec- 
tion, the  dream  ;  and  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  aaion,  the  fame  fenfation,  and  the  fame  pleafurc, 
as  when  it  palfes  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream- 
ing or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irri- 
tation takes  place  in  tlie  bulb  of  the  urethra  without 
the  femen,  that  takes  place  there  when  the  femen  en- 
ters, in  confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory 
fteps,  whereby  the  very  fame  aiflions  are  excited  as  if 
it  came  into  the  padage  :  from  which  one  would  fup- 
pofe,  that  either  femen  is  not  fecretcd  ;  or  if  it  be,  that 
a  retrograde  motion  takes  place  in  the  anions  of  the 
acceleratores  urinoe.  But  if  the  firft  be  the  cafe,  then 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  in  the  natural  ftatc  the  actions  of 
thofe  mufcles  do  not  arife  Amply  from  the  ftimulus  of 
the  femen  in  the  part,  but  from  their  aftion  being  a 
termination  of  a  preceeding  one  making  part  of  a  feries 
of  adlions.  Thus  they  may  depend  upon  the  fri^ion, 
or  the  imagination  of  a  friiJlion,  on  the  penis ;  the  tefti- 
cles not  doing  their  part,  and  the  fpafm  in  fuch  cafes 
arifing  from  the  fridlion  and  not  from  the  fecretion. 
In  many  of  thofe  cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  erec- 
tion is  not  ftrong,  it  Ihall  go  otf  without  the  emiflion  ; 
and  at  other  times  .an  emiflion  fliall  happen  almoll 
without  an  ereflion  ;  but  thefe  arife  not  from  debility, 
but  affeftionsof  the  mind. 

"  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafes,  wafhing  llie  penis, 
fcrotum,  and  pcrina;um,  with  cold  water,  is  often  of 
fervice  ;  and  to  render  it  colder  than  we  find  it  in  fome 
feafons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  he  added  to  it, 
and  the  parts  walhcd  when  the  fait  is  almoft  dif- 
folved." 

Impotfncv  is  a  cannonic.al  difability,  to  avoid  mar- 
riage in  the  fpiritual  court.  The  marriage  is  not  void 
ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  fcntence  of  fcparation 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPRECATION,  (derived  from  in,  and  prffor, 
"  I  pray;")  a  curfe  or  wilh  tliat  fome  evil  may  be- 
fal  any  one. 

The  ancients  had  their  goddelfes  called  Imprecalionj, 
in  Latin  Dirt,  i.  e.  Dcorum  irx,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  executioners  of  evil  confcicnces.  They  were 
called  Dirt  in  heaven.  Furies  on  earth,  and  EumeniJes 
in  hell.  The  Romans  o\mcd  but  tlirce  of  thefe  Im- 
precations, and  tlie  Greeks  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfcs  to  dcftroy 
their  enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.     See  Conception. 

Tlie  term  impregnulion  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  anollicr, 
whctlier  by  mixture,  coflion,  digeftion,  &c. 

X  2  IM- 


(a)  "  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  conflitution  is  commonly  afl'o.'icd  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  But  in  fome  cafes  even 
the  ereaion  going  oflF  witliout  the  fpiifms  on  the  emiflion,  fliall  produce  Uic  f.unc  debility  as  if  tlicy  had 
taken  place." 
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Imircfring  IMPRESSING  seam  in.  The  power  of  uTiprefring 
fea-faring  men  in  Britain  lor  the  lea-Icrvice  l)y  the  king's 
comniiHton,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and 
,  fubmitted  to  -vvilh  great  reluctance  ;  though  it  hath 
very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  ihown  by  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  tliat  the  praflice  of  impreffing,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time  :  whence 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  (latute  has  cxprefsly 
declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many 
of  them  very  ftrongly  imply  it.  The  Itatute  2  Ric.  II. 
c.  4.  fpeaks  of  marinei-s  being  arreted  and  retained 
for  the  king's  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and 
praiftifed  without  difpute  ;  and  provides  a  remedy  a- 
gainfl  their  running  away.  By  a  later  flatute,  if  any 
waterman,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  fball  hide  him- 
felf  during  the  execution  of  any  commillion  of  prefflng 
for  the  king's  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 
By  another  (5  Eliz.  c.  5.)  no  fiiherman  Jhall  be 
taken  by  the  queen's  commillion  to  ferve  as  a  mariner; 
but  the  commiiTion  fliall  be  firft  brought  to  two  jurtices 
of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  fea-coaft  where  tlie 
mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juftices 
may  choofe  out  and  return  fuch  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men,  as  in  the  commiffion  are  contained,  to 
ferve  her  majefty.  And  by  others,  efpecially  protec- 
tions are  allowed  to  feamen  in  particular  circumitances, 
to  prevent  tliem  from  being  imprelfed..  Ferrymen  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  privileged  from  being  impreffed,  at  com- 
inon  law.  All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power 
of  imprcffing  to  relide  fomewhere  ;  and  if  any  where, 
it  muft,  from  the  fpirit  of  the  Britiih  conftitution,  as  well 
as  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  king's  commiffion, 
jcfide  in  the  crown  alone. — After  all,  however,  this 
method  of  manning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as 
only  defenfible  from  public  neceffity,  to  which  all  pri- 
vate confiderations  muft  give  way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
prefled  :  Apprentices  for  three  years  ;  the  mafter,  mate, 
and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons,  of 
vefTels  employed  in  the  coal-trade  ;  all  under  1 8  years 
of  age,  and  above  55  ;  foreigners  in  merchant-lhips 
and  privateers  ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to  fea  for 
two  years  ;  feamen  in  tlie  Greenland  fifliery,  and  har- 
pooners,  em^ployed,  during  the  interval  of  the  fifhing 
ieafon,  in  the  coal-lrade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  to 
the  fiililng  next  fe;ilon. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  objeAs 
which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreffion 
on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripa- 
tetics affert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling  them, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  commonjenforium,  and  they 
?re  rendered  intelligible  by  the  aftive  intellefl  ;  and, 
when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  exprejjlons,  or  exprtjs 
fpecies,  as  being  exprefTed  from  the  others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edilion  of  a  book,  re- 
garding the  mechanical  part  only  ;  whereas  edilion,  be- 
fides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor- 
redlcd  or  auf'mented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to 
render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  reftrain- 
cd  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of 
another. 


"  No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  dirci^s, 
cither  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record, 
or  by  lawlul  warrant ;  or  the  king's  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  hn\fully  detained.  And  at  common  law, 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty 
of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was 
liibjecl  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  higheft  execu- 
tions. Where  the  huv  gives  power  to  imprifon,  iu 
fuch  cafe  it  is  jultifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purl'uance  of  a  ftatute  exaftly  puriues  die  Itatute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it ;  for  other\%ife  it  will  be  deem- 
ed lalfe  imprilbnment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuf- 
tiliable.  Every  warrant  of  commitment  for  impri- 
foning  a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  "  till  delivered  by  due 
courle  of  law,"  and  not  "  until  farther  order ;" 
which  has  iieen  held  ill :  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one 
is  imprifoned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  cauic 
for  which  he  is  committed."  See  Arrest  and  Com- 
mitment-. 

Falfe  hirRnoNMFxT.  "  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprilbnment,  'vvliether  it  be  in  a  common 
prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  ftocks,  or  even 
by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  ftreets.  Un- 
lawful or  j'alfd  imprifonment,  confifts  in  fuch  confine- 
ment or  detention  without  fufficient  authority  :  which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the 
courts  of  juftice  ;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal 
power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  leal,  and  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment ;  or  from  fome 
other  fpecial  caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceffity  of  the 
thing,  either  by  common  law  or  ad  of  parliament ; 
fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon 
without  warrant,  the  impreffing  of  mariners  for  the 
public  fervice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
milbehaviour  in  the  public  highways.  Falfe  impri- 
fonment alfo  may  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday  ;  or  in 
a  place  privileged  from  arrefts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the 
king's  court.  This  is  the  injury.  The  remedy  is  of 
two  forts  ;  the  one  removing  the  injury,  the  other  ma- 
king fatisfaUion  for  it. 

"  The  means  oi  removing  the  aiJhial  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment are  four-fold,  1.  By  \vrit  of  Mainprize. 
2.  By  WTit  De  Odio  et  Atia.  3.  By  wait  De  Homine. 
Rephgiando.  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  See 
thofe  articles. 

"  The  fatisfadory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment, is  by  an  aiSion  of  trefpafs  -vi  et  armis, 
ufually  called  an  a8ion  of  falfe  imprifonment ;  which  is 
generally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with 
a  charge  of  alfault  and  battery  alfo :  and  therein  the 
party  fhall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  in- 
juries committed  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis,  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace." 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Inpromptu,  a  Latin  word 
frequently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in 
Englilh,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  oflF-hand,  or  extempore, 
v.itliout  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and 
vivacitv  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  any 
aflion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  viTiting  aiide 
upon  the  head  of  forgerv. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  law.  See 
Appropriatio);. 

IM- 
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.Impurity  IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legal  de- 
ll filement.  Of  thcfe  there  were  fevcral  forts.  Some  were 
JJ^I^I'"^^  voluntary,  as  the  loathing  a  dead  hody,  or  any  animal 
that  died  of  itfeli,  or  any  creature  that  was  cfteemed 
unclean  ;  or  tlie  touching  things  holy,  by  one  who  was 
not  clean,  or  was  not  a  priell  ;  th';  toucliing  one  who 
had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhaa,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a  dead  Ciuxafe,  &c.  Sometimes  thefe  im- 
purities were  involuntary  ;  as  when  any  one  inadver- 
tently touclied  bones,  or  a  fcpulchre,  or  any  thing  pol- 
luted ;  cr  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as  the  L'- 
profy,  &c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  luul  touch- 
ed any  thing  unclean,  contraded  alio  a  kind  of  impuri- 
ty, and  in  fome  calcs  communicated  it  to  otliers. 

Thefe  legal  polutions  were  generally  removed  by 
batlilng,  and  lalled  no  longer  than  the  evening.  Tlic 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  v.-ater,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  diil  fo,  or  wa!l\cd 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparatcly.  Other  pollutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  whicli  was  contraiftcd  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month- 
ly courfes  lafted  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  lafted  40  or  50  days ;  as  that  of  women 
who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
Others  aga'n  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facriiices  ; 
and  others  by  a  certain  water  or  ley  made  with  the 
allies  of  a  red  heifer,  facriiiced  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  been  prefcnt  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  to  be  purified  with  the  w.ater  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex- 
piation ;  or  iflhe  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
prefled  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  care,  v.cre  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
Ans  and  iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  flints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  were  fenfible  of  this ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  thongly  inculcated,  that 
ihey  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  wliicli 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol- 
lutions as  infed  the  foul,  and  arc  violations  of  juftice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fomc 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  ano- 
ther :  tluis,  the  affertors  of  original  fm  maintain,  that 
Adam's  lin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  tlie  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of 
Chrift  are  fiid  to  be  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fonicthing  that  cannot  be  come 
at,  or  appr<  ached,  by  rcafim  ot  intervening  oiiftaclcs, 
as  a  river,  rock,  Sic.  It  is  chiefly  ufcd  in  fpeaking  of 
heights  and  diftanccs.     SccGiometrv. 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  IV  C.     Sec  Argos 

INALIENABLE,  th.it  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another  :  thus  the  dominions 
of  a  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  Uic  cftalcs  of 


a  minor,  &c.  arc  inalienable,  othcrwife  than  with  a  re-  Inanimate 
ferveofthe  right  of  redemption.  || 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loll  its  foul,      Inca^ 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any.  '       '^— ' 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  ftate 
of  the  llomach  when  empty,  in  oppofition  to  reple- 
tion. 

INANITY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptinefs  or  ab- 
folute  v.icuily,  and  implies  the  abfence  of  all  body 
and  matter  whatfocver,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but 
mere  fpace. 

INARCHING,  in  gardening,  is  a  method  of  graft- 
ing commonly  called  S''''f""S  h  "pproach  ;  and  is  ufed 
when  the  (lock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  tlie  tree  from 
wliich  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near,  or  can  be 
brouglit  fo  near,  that  lliey  may  be  joined  together. 
The  branch  to  be  inarched  is  to  be  fitted  to  that  part 
of  the  ftock  where  it  is  to  be  joined  ;  the  rind  and 
wood  are  to  be  pared  away  on  one  fide  for  the  length 
of  three  inches  and  the  ftock  or  branch  where  tJie 
graft  is  to  be  united  muft  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner, 
fo  that  the  two  may  join  equally  and  the  fap  meet.  A 
little  tongue  is  then  to  be  cut  upwards  in  the  graft, 
and  a  notch  made  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue  will  prevent  their 
flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clofely  unite  to  the 
flock.  Having  thus  brought  them  exactly  together, 
they  muft  be  tied  with  fome  bafs,  or  worfted,  or  other 
foft  tying  ;  and  then  the  place  muft  be  covered  with 
fome  grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air  from  drying  the 
wound,  and  the  wet  from  rotting  the  ftock.  A  ftake 
muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which  both  tlie  ftock 
and  the  graft  muft  be  tied  to  prevent  the  winds  fiom 
dlfplacing  them.  WHien  they  have  remained  in  this 
ftate  for  four  months,  they  will  be  fufficiently  united, 
and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off'  from  the  mother- 
tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the  ftock ;  and  at 
this  time  there  lUould  be  frelh  clay  laid  all  round  the 
part.  This  operation  lliould  be  performed  in  April  or 
May,  that  the  graft  may  be  pcrfeftly  united  to  the 
ftock  before  tlie  enfuing  winter. 

Inarching  is  chiefly  praftifed  upon  oranges,  myr- 
tles, Jeiliimincs,  w.ilnuts,  firs,  and  fomc  other  trees 
which  do  not  iiicceed  well  in  the  common  way  of  graft- 
ing. But  it  is  a  wrong  pratflice  when  orange-trees  are 
defigned  to  grow  large,  for  thele  are  feldom  long-livcJ 
after  the  operation. 

INAUGURATION,  tlie  coronation  of  an  emperor 
or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate  :  fo  called  from 
the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe- 
dro de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  ori- 
gin of  the  incas  ;  and  fays,  that  tiiat  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  dilienlion,  and  the  moft  dreadful  diforders,  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  wliom  was  called 
Mango<<ip<i ;  of  this  perfon  the  Peruvians  relate  m.i- 
ny  wonderful  ftories.  He  built  the  city  of  Ctifco, 
made  laws,  eftabli(hed  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife 
regulations  ;  and  he  and  liis  defccndants  took  the  name 
uiinca,  which  figniles  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  in- 
cas became  fo  powerful,  that  tiiey  rendered  themfL-lves 
maftcrs  of  all  the  country  from  Pafto  to  Chili,  and  from 

the 
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a  trefpafs.     This  oflfence  Is  called     Incenfc 


iiicamera-  the  river  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Augafmago    oherwife  it  is  only 
tioii        o,^  tl,g  nortli  ;  thele   two  rivers  forming   the   bounds    arfon  in  our  law. 
II.        of  their   empire,  which  extended   above  thirteen  hun-        Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to 
Incendiary,  j^.^j  leagues  in  lengtli.     This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di-    be    burnt,     ^i  ttiUs,  acervumquc  frumenil  juxta  domum 
"^         vifions  between  Inca   Gaufcar  and  Atabalipa  ;  which    pofilum  fc'uns,  prudenfque  dolo  malo  combujfer'it,  vinBus  «gnr 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  mafters    necaliir. 

of  the  country,  and  dellroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas.        The  punifhment   oi  arfon  was  death  by  the  ancient 

See  Peru.  Saxon  laws  and   by  the   Gothic   conllitutions  :   and  in 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery    the  reign  of  Edward    I.  incendiaries  were   burnt  to 

of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other    death.     The  ftat.  8    Hen.  VI.  c.   6.  made  the  wilful 

rights,  to  the  pope's  domain.  burning  of  houfes,  under  fpecial  circumftances,  high 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac-    treafon ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 

companied  with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fuppofed  to    aifls  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.     This  offence 

be  capable  of  raifuig  devils,  fpirits,  &c.     See  Charm,    was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i. 

&c.  which  Satute  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 2  ;  and 

INCAPACITY,     in     the    canon-law,    is     of    two    arfon  was    held  to   be  ouftcd  of  clergy,    with    refpeiS 

kinds  :    i.  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi-    to  the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  ftat.  4  and  5  P. 

nor,  for  legitimation  in  a  baftard,  and  the  like  :  this    and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the  acceflbry  ; 

renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original,     though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the  principal  alio, 

2.  Crimes  and  hemous  offences,  which  annul'provifions    by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

at  firft  valid.  INCENSE,  or  Franstncense,  in  the  materia  me- 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  fignifies  the  aft  dica,  &c.  a  dry  refmous  fubftance,  kno^^^l  among  au- 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  aifumed  the  human  na-  thors  by.the  names  thus  and  olibanum. 
.  ture ;  or  the  myftery  by  which  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  witli  which  the  Pagans, 
eternal  word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accom-  and  the  Roman-Catholics  ftill,  perfume  their  temples, 
plifli  the  w-ork  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among  altars,  &c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  incenfum, 
Chriftians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time  q.  d.  burnt  ;  as  taking  the  effeft  from  the  thing  itfelf. 
of  the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  ChrilVs  conception  in  The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
the  virgin's  womb.  vice  of  the   ancient   Jewilh  church.     The  priefts  drew 

This  era  was  firfl  eftabliflied  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  lots  to  know  who  fhould  offer  it :  the  deftined  perfon 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time  took  a  large  filver  difh,  in  which  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe.  incenfe  ;    and   being    accompanied  by   another    prieft 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the  carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
years  of  a  man's  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time  temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo^ 
of  his  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  :  which  pie,  they  ftruck  upon  an  infti-ument  of  brafs  placed 
occafioned  them  to  poftpone  the  beginning  of  this  era  between  the  temple  and  the  altar ,  and  being  returned 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Diony-  to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
fius  entire  in  every  thing  elfe.  went  away.     Then  the  officer  of  incenfe   having  f.iid 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  years  from  the  incar-  a  prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the 
nation  or  birth  of  Chrift,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of  burning  of  the  holocauft  ;  immediately  upon  which  he 
December,  which  cuftom  has  obtained  from  the  year  fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  continuing 
143 1.  In  France,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo  ;dl  the  time  in  prayer.  The  quantity  of  incenfe  offer- 
reckon  from  the  incarnation:  but  then  they  differ  ed  each  day  was  half  a  pound  in  the  morning  and  as 
from  each  other  in  tlie  day  of  the  incarnation,  fixing  much  at  night 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth  but  conception  of  our  Saviour.  Though  the 
Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
ye«rfrom  Chriftmas. 

Incarnation  (formed  from   in,  and  caro   "  flefh",) 
in  fiirgery,  fignifies   the  healing   and  filhng  up  ulcers 


and  wounds  witli  new  flefli.     See  Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES,  in  furgery,  medicines  which 
affift  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  flefli  ; 
or  rather  remove  the  obrtruilions  tliereto. 

INCENDIARY,  in  law,  is  applied  to  one  who 
is  guilty  of  m;ilicioufly  fetting  fire  to  another's  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  and  all  outhoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it  or  under  the  fame  rocf, 
as  bams  and  ftables.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  aftually  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe,  unlefs  it  ab- 
folutely  bums,  does  not  fall  within  the  dcfcription  of 
ini-endil  et  comlujfit.  But  the  burning  and  confuming  of 
any  part  is  fufficient ;  though  the  fire  be  afterwards 
It  muft  alfo  be 


e.^tinguifhed 


a  onalicious  burning 


able  fras!;rance  of  thofe  perfumes 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  ufed  by  Dr  Wallis  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
felf, but  is  inceptive  of  a  line  which  it  prodnces  by  its 
motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo- 
lion,  of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  tlie  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  tliat  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end   that  the   af- 

feftion, 


Inceft. 


One  reafon  of  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  vidlims  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughter-houfe,  and  confequently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  witli  difguft  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree- 
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Inch.      fe(f>ion  fo  necefTary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 

~^        '  by  tills  double  tic  :   yet  the  rules  ot"  the  church  have 

formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  fevcmh 

degree  ;  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 

or  fourth  degree. 

Moll  nations  look  on  inced  with  horror,  Perfia  arid 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  liillory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the 
brother's  marrying  the  filler  ;  the  rc.ifon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fubjefls,  and  flill  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

Incf.st  Spiriluiil,  a  crime  committed  in  like  manner 
between  perlbns  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by  means 
of  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inced  is  alfo  underllood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual  inced  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  well-known  meafure  of  length  ;  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and  equal  to  three  barley-corns 
in  length. 

Inch  of  Candle,  (fale  by).     See  Candle. 

INCH  (contra<5ted  from  the  Gaelic  \nnh  "  an  ifland" ), 
a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  different  places  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

IncH-CoIm  or  Columba,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an  ifland 
fituated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monadery.     See  Forth. 

This  monadery  was  founded ^bout  1123,  by  Alex- 
ander I.  on  the  following  occafion.  In  pafhng  the  frith 
of  Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  dorm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  mod 
hofpital  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  refiding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who  for  the  three 
days  that  the  king  continued  there  tcmpeft-bound,  en- 
tertained him  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
Ihell-fidi.  His  majedy,  from  the  fenle  of  the  danger 
he  had  efcapcd,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  iaint  to  whom 
lie  attributed  his  fafety,  vowed  fomc  token  of  rcfpe<5l ; 
and  accordingly  foiuuled  here  a  monaflery  of  Auguf- 
tincs,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  de  Mor- 
timer, lord  oi  Aberdour,  who  attended  Edward  III.  in 
his  Scotch  expedition,  bedowed  half  of  thofe  lands  on 
the  monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a  family  bu- 
rial-place in  their  church.-The  buildings  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  j)iety  ot  Alexandcrwerc  veryconfiderablc. 
There  are  dill  to  befeen  ahirgc  fquare  tower  belonging 
to  the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  fevcral 
other  buildin(!;s.  Tlie  wealth  of  this  place  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  drong  a  temjitation  to  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  fupprcfs  all  the 
horror  of  facrilcge  and  rcfpeift  to  the  faniHity  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Engliih  landed,  and  fpared  not  even 
the  furniture  more  immediately  confccratcd  to  divine 
worfliip.  Ihit  due  vengeance  overtook  them  ;  ibr  in 
a  dorm  which  indantly  followed,  many  of  them  pc- 
riflied  ;  thofe  who  cfcaped,  druck  witli  the  judice  of 
the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  ample  recompence  to 
the  injured  faint.  The  temped  ceafed  ;  and  tiicy  made 
the  promifed  atonement. — The  Danilh  monument,  fi- 
gured by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the  fnuth-cad  fide 
of  the  building  on  a  ridng  ground.     It  is  of  a  rigid 
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form,  and  the  furface  ornamented  with  fcale-like  fi- 
gures. At  each  end  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  human 
head. 

IncH-Kciih,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  in  the  fame  frith, 
midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghom  on 
the  oppofite  fliore.     See  Forth. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  (Gal- 
lant Keith  who  fo  greatly  fignali/.ed  himfelf  by^'his 
valour  in  10 10,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus,  a- 
gaind  the  Danes  ;  after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  this  little  ifle. 
In  1549  the  Englifli  fleet,  fent  by  Edward  VI.  to 
aflid  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againd  the  queen- 
dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  this  ifland,  of 
the  importance  of  wlilcli  they  grew  fenfiblc  after 
their  neglca  of  fecuring  the  port  of  Leith,  fo  lately 
in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  companies  to 
cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of  Cotterel ; 
but  their  operations  were  foon  interrupted  by  M.  Def- 
fc,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  took  the 
place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lifli. The  Scots  kept  polTellion  for  fome  years ;  but 
at  lad  the  fortifications  were  dedroyed  by  act  of  par- 
hament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  L'ijh-  des 
chevaux,  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  horfes, 
— In  1497,  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  patients 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranlported 
there,   ne  quid  detrlminit  rrfpubl'ica  caperel. 

INCH-Garvle,  a  fmall  ifland,  alfo  lying  in  the  frith 
of  Forth.     See  Forth. 

INCHANTMENT.     See  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a  term  fignifying  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  adlion  ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwik- 
called  ini.epth'e. 

iNCHOdTnE  verbs,  denote,  according  to  Prifcian  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  charaiflifed  by  the 
termination  fco  or  fcor,  added  to  their  primitives  :  as 
augefco  from  ii'igeo,  ca.'e/co  from  caleo,  dulcefco  from  dulcis, 
irafcor  from  ira,  S(.c. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  the  direftlon  in  which  one 
body  drikes  on  another.     See  Optics  and  Mechanics. 

single  of  /yciDF^'cp.     See  Angle. 

INCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
or  a  particular  circumdance  of  fome  event. 

Incidint,  in  law,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A  court-baron  is  iiifeparably  incident  to  a  manor  ;  and 
a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair. 

LvcmFi^T  diligenee,  in  Scots  law,  a  wajrant  granted 
by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  fefllon,  for  citing 
witnelfes  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  produ«5lion  ot 
any  writing  ncceliary  for  preparing  the  caufe  for  a 
final  determination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  general 
proof". 

Incidfnt,  in  3.  poem,  is  an  epifode,  or  particular 
action,  joined  to  the  piincip.d  adion,  or  depending 
on  it. 

A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  acjrceable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  fpetlators,  and  form  the  intrigue. 
Tlie  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  liich  inci- 
dents as  are  fufcepliblc  of  ornament  fuitablc  to  llic 
nature  of  his  poem.  'Ilie  variety  of  incidents  well  con- 
duifed  makes  the  beauty  of  an  licroic  poem,  whicli 
ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  incidents 
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to  fufpend  the  cataftrophe,  that  would  othciwifc  break 
out  too  loon. 

INCINERATION,  (derived  from  In,  and  anis, 
"  alhcs,")  in  Chcmiltry,  the  rcdu^flion  ot  vegetables 
into  allies,  by  burning  them  gently. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides :  thus,  the  foreteeth  are  called  f/intcs  iiui/ifi, 
or  cutters  ;  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature, 
incidents,  or  incilive  medicnies. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
matliematicians,  and  fignifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to- 
wards each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

INCLINATION  in  a  moral  fenic.     See  Appetite. 

INCLINED  Plane,  in  mechanics,  one  that  makes 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon.     See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog,  is  apphed  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known: 
but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  Itreets,  witliout 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  diltinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos. 
On  this  Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  natural  ftore  of 
the  afbefti  is  in  proportion  to  their  economical  ufe, 
both  being  very  inconfiderable.  "  It  is  an  old  tradi- 
tion (fays  he),  that  in  former  ages  they  made  clotlies 
of  the  fibrous  afbefti,  which  is  laid  to  be  compo>.d  by 
the  word  /;[^/j  ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable,  finceif  one 
may  conclude  from  fome  trifles  now  made  of  it,  as 
bags,  ribbons,  and  other  things,  fuch  a  drefs  could 
neither  ha^e  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor  be  of  any 
conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
Scythians  dreffed  their  dead  bodies,  which  were  to  be 
burned,  in  a  cloth  manufadnred  of  this  ftone  ;  and  this 
perhaps  has  occalioned  the  above  fable."  M.  Magellan 
confirms  this  opinion  of  Cronftedt's,  and  informs  us 
that  fome  of  the  Romans  alfo  inclofed  dead  bodies  in 
cloth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1756  or  1757  he  tells 
us,  that  he  faw  a  large  piece  of  afbcftos  cloth  found  in 
a  (lone  tomb,  with  the  alhes  of  a  Roman,  as  appeared 
by  the  epitaph.  It  was  kept,  with  the  tomb  alfo,  if 
our  author  remembers  rightly,  in  the  right-hand  wing 
of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.  The  under-librarian, 
in  order  to  fhow  that  it  was  incombuftible,  lighted  a 
candle,  and  let  fome  drops  of  wax  fall  on  the  cloth, 
which  he  fct  on  fire  with  a  candle  in  his  prefence  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  clotli.  Its  texture  was  coarfe, 
but  much  fofter  than  he  could  have  expeftcd. 

INCOMSUSTIBLE,  Ibmething  that  cannot  be 
burnt  or  confnmed  by  fire.     See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  geometry, 
ufed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  nieafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will 
cxaflly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two 
quantities  are  laid  to  be  incommenfurable,  when  no  third 
{[uantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

Ii:co.\i.MF.NiVK/iBi.F  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  have  no  com- 
mon divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fiibfift  witli 
another  witliout  deftroying  it  :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjed,  the  ftrongeft  over- 
comina;  and  expelling  the  weakeft. 

INCONTINENCE,  inordinacy   of  the  fexual   ap- 
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petite  ;  luft.     It  is  the  oppofitc  of  chaftity.     See  Chas- 
tity and  Continence. 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds  ; 
as  in  cales  oi'bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery,  get- 
ting uallards  ;  all  which  are  punilhed  by  li:aluie.  See  1^ 
Hen.  VlII.  cap.  6.  iS  Eli/,,  cap.  7.  i  Jac.  I.  cap.  11. 
Inco:.tiiiency  of  prielh  is  punilhable  by  the  ordiixary, 
by  im^jrilbiiment,  &c.      i    Hen.  VII.  cap.  4. 

Incontinence,  in  medicine,  lignirics  an  inability 
in  any  of  tlie  organs  to  retain  what  lliould  not  be  dif- 
charged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  But  in- 
continence is  molt  frequently  ufed  with  regard  to  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine  otherwife  called  liiubclet 
See  Medicine-/W(.v. 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  the 
fame  as  impaftatlon,  being  a  reduiftion  of  dry  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  confiftence  of  a  palle,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid :  thus  pills,  boles,  troches,  and  plafters, 
are  made  by  incorporation.  Another  incorporation  is 
when  things  of  ditlerent  confiftencies  are  by  digeftioil 
reduced  to  one  common  confiftence. 

Incokpor.jtion  or  Body-Corporate.  See  Corpora 
tion. 

INCORPOREAL,  fplritual;  a  thing,  orfubftance, 
which  has  no  body.  Thus  the  foul  of  man  is  incor- 
Dor^al,  and  may  fubiift  independent  of  the  body.  Sef 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted. Thus  fplritual  fubftances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  &c.  and  thus  alfo  glafs,  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may 
be  called  iiicorruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBT.ES,  Incorruptibiles,  the  name 
of  a  feift  which  fprang  out  of  the  Eutychians. — 
Their  diflinguiihlng  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrift  was  incorruptible  ;  by  which  they  meant,  that 
alter  and  from  the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fufceptible  of 
any  change  or  alteration  ;  not  even  of  any  natural  and 
innocent  paffions,  as  of  hunger,  thirft,  &c.  fo  that  he 
eat  witliout  any  occafion,  before  his  death,  as  well  as 
alter  his  refurreftion.  And  hence  it  was  that  they 
took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  ren- 
dcring  of  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
llanccs  lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  aflion  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.     See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  Night-Mare,  a  difeafe  confifting  in 
an  oppreiTion  of  the  breaft,  fo  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  is 
derived  from  tlie  Latin  incuLare,  to  "  lie  down"  on 
any  thing  and  prels  it :  the  Greeks  call  it  i^iaXTos 
q.  d.  faltittor,  "  leaper,"  or  one  that  rufheth  on  a 
perfon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  loft,  but 
drowTied  and  aftoiiilhed,  as  is  the  undcrftanding  and 
imagination  ;  fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fome 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  ftrangle  him. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  diftcmper  ;  fo  are  fat 
people,  and  men  of  much  ftndy  and  application  of 
mind  ;  by  reafon  the  ftomach  in  all  thefe  finds  fome  dif- 
ficulty in  diE;eftion. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk  or  mlnifter  who  is  refident 
on  his  benefice  ;  he  is  called  incumbent,  becaufe  he  does, 
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-  or  at  lead  ought  to,  bend  his  whole  lliuly  to  liiicharge 
the  cure  of  his  cluirch. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Ravs  of  Light,  their 
bending  out  of  ;i  rectilinear  Ilraight  courfe,  occiifioncd 

-  by  refrailion.     See  Optics. 

INCUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  tlie  internal  car, 
fomewliat  rcfcmbling  one  of  the  anterior  denies  mo- 
lares.     See  Anatomy,  n°  141. 

INDETEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law  for  what  can- 
not be  defeated  or  made  void  ;  as  an  indefeafible  ellute 
of  inlieritance,  &c. 

iNDPfFAniBLR  R'l^ht  to  thi  Throne.  See  Hi-kEoi- 
r.:Kr  R'n^hi. 

nSTDEFINITE,  iliat  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  allix  any. 

Indf.finite,  in  granmiar,  is  undcrllood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  .Sec.  which  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  fenie,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circumftancc. 

INDELIBLE,  fomcthing  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  the  faving  harmlefs ;  or  a 
writing  to  fecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  tliat 
may  enfue  from  any  adl. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

INDENTURE,  in  Laiu,  a  writing  which  com- 
prifes  fome  contrai5l  between  two  at  leaft  ;  being  in- 
dented at  top,  anfwerable  to  another  part  which  has 
the  fame  contents.     See  Deed. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  fed  of  Proteftants  fo  called 
from  their  maintaining  that  each  congregation  ofChrlf- 
tians,  which  meets  in  one  houfc  for  j.ublic  worlliip,  is 
a  complete  church,  has  fuffieient  power  to  a&  and  per- 
form every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refpefl  fubjeft  of  accountable 
to  other  cluuchcs. 

The  Independents,  like  every  other  Chriflian  fe<5l, 
derive  their  own  origin  from  the  pravftice  of  tlie  a- 
polllcs  in  planting  the  firft  churches  ;  but  they  were 
unknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arofe  in  England 
duriiig  the  reign  ><i  Eii/.abeth.  The  hierarchy  clta- 
blilhed  by  that  princefs  in  the  churches  of  her  domi- 
nioui,  the  verunenls  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  woHhip,  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  lign  of  the  crofs  ufed  in  the  admiai- 
ftrati^'U  iifbaptifm,  were  very  offenfivc  to  many  of  her 
fubjefts,  who  during  the  perfecutions  of  the  former 
reign,  had  taken  refuge  among  tlie  Proteilants  of 
Germany  and  Geneva.  Thofe  men  thought  that  the 
churcli  of  England  rcfcmbled,  in  too  many  particulars, 
tlie  antichrirtian  church  of  Rome ;  and  tliey  c;dled 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a 
purer  woriliip.  From  this  circumlbmcc  tliey  were  IHg- 
mati/ed  by  their  adveriaries  with  the  general  name  of 
Purilnns,  as  the  followers  of  Novatlan  (a)  had  been  in 
Vol.  IX. 


the  ancient  church,     Elizabctli    was  not   difpofed  to  lod.peo- 
coiiiply  with  their  demands  ;  and  it  is  difKcult  to  fay      <'""»■ 
what  might  have  been  the  iOUe  of  the  contell,  liad  the  *     ""' 
Puritans  been  united  among  themfclvcs  in  femimcnts, 
views,  and   mc.Uures.     But  the  cafe  was  quite  other- 
wile.     That  large  body,  compofed  of  jierfons   of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  char.iacrs,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nolliing  but  in    their  antipatliy  to  the 
forms  of  doftrine  and  diftipline  that  were  etlablillied 
by   law,  was  all  of  a  fudden  divided  into  a  variety  of 
le^fls.     Ofjhefe   tlie  moll  famous   was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Brown,  a  man 
infnuiating  in  his  manners,  but  unlleady  and  inconfift- 
ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men   and  thinjjs.     See 
Brown. 

This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  do<£h-ine  eitlier 
from  the  church  of  England  or  from  the  refl  of  tlie  Puri- 
tans ;  but  lie  had  formed  notions  then  new  and  fmgular, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rulcs"of  cc- 
dcfiaftical  government.    He  was  for  dividing  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  into  feparate   focieties  or  congre- 
gations ;  and  maintained,  th.at  fuch  a  number  of  per- 
fons  as  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary    place  of 
worfliip  ought  to  be  confidcred  as  a  church,  and  enjoy 
all  the   rights  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an 
ecclefialHcal    community.     Thcfe    fmall    focieties   he 
pronounced  imlepemknt,  jure  dhim,  and  entirely  exempt 
from  the  jurifdi^ion   of  tlie  billiops,  in  whole   hands 
the  court  had  placed  the  reins  of  fpiritual  government ; 
and  alfo   from  that  of  pretbyteries  and  fynods,  which 
the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fuprcme  vilible  fources  of 
eccleliallical  authority.     He  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
power   of  governing  each  congregation  relided  in  the 
people ;  and  that  e.ich   member  had  an  equal  Ihare  in 
this  government,  and  an  equal   i  ight  to  order  matters 
for  the  good   of  the  whole  fociety.     Hence  all  points 
both  of  do(5lrine   and  difcipline  were  fubmitted  to  the 
difcuflion   of  the   whole  congregation  :   and  whatever 
was  fupported  by  a  majority  of  voices  paffed  into  a 
law.     It  was  the  congregation  aho  that  elected  certain 
of  the  brethren  to  the  oflice  of  paftors,  to  perform  t'le 
duty  of  public  inllruclion,  and  the  feveral  branches  of 
divine  worfhip ;  referving  however  to  iiiemfelves   the 
power  of  difmiGing  thele  minillers,  and  reducing  llieni 
to  the  condition  of  private   members,  whenever  tliey 
lliould  think  fuch  change  conducive  to  the  fpiritu.d  ad- 
vantage  of  the  community.     It  is   likewife  to   be  ob- 
fcrved,  that  the  right  ol'  the  paflors  to  preach  was  by 
no  means  of  an  exclufivc  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them 
lUone ;  (ince  any   member  that  thought  proper  to  ex- 
hort or  inllrutft  the  brethren,  was  abundantly  indulged 
in  the    liberty  of  prophefying  to  the  whole    a'fcmbly. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  pallor  had 
finillied  his  difcourfe,  all  the  other  brethren  were  per- 
mitted to  communicate  in  public  their  fentimcnts  and 
illuftratlons  upon  auv  ufcful  or  edifying  fuhjcfl. 

Y  The 


(a)  Tlic  f(Jikwtrs  of  Novati.in  v/erc  called  I'uriiam,  bccaufc  they  would  not  communicate  with  tlic  Catho- 
lic church,  under  pretence  that  her  conimur.ion  w.is  polluted  by  admitting  thofe  to  the  facicd  niy.teries  who 
through  intirniil)  had  facrificed  to  i.lols  in  times  of  perfecution.  Thetc  unh.ippy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a  long  tourfc  of  penance.  The  Novatians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  penance,  or  liov.-evcr  finccrc  their  foiTCW,  for  their  fin.  In  otlier  rcfpc<fls,  riie  uiKicnt  Puritans  were,  like 
tlie  Engliih,  ovthoJfi  inthcfaitli,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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Tlie  zc;il  witli  which  Iirown  and  his  affociates  homini'ous,  adco  nobis  convenire  cum  ecclcfiis  rcfor-  Indfpcn-^p 
maintained  and  proii;igatcd  thcfe  notions  w.is  in  a  liigh  matis  Bcljj;v'is  in  re  rchgionis,  ut  oinnilnis  ct  lingitlis 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed,  earuiidem  ecclellarum  Hdci  articiilis,  proiit  hahentnr 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe  in  harmonia  contelllonum  fideiiparati  fmiusfublcr  here, 
religious  focieties  that  were  foinided  upon  a  different  Ecckiias  reforniatas  pro  vevis  et  gcnuinis  habemus, 
■planfiom  liis;  and  treated,  more  ei'pccially  tlie  church  cum  iifdem  in  facris  Dei  communionem  profitemur,  ct, 
ot"  England,  as  a  Ipurious  church,  whole  miairters  were  qnantum  in  nobis  ell,  cilimus."  They  were  alio  nnich 
unlawfully  ordained,  whole  difcipline  was  popilli  and  more  attentive  than  tlie  Brownifts,  in  keeping  on  foot 
antichriftian,  and  whofc  facraments  and  inftitutions  a  regular  miniftry  in  their  communities  ;  for  while  the 
were  deftitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  i'e<5l  of  latter  allowed  promilcuoully  all  r.ink;^  and  orders  of 
this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure  men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and 
the  fevere  treatment  vhich  their  own  violence  had  (till  have,  a  certain  number  of  minillers,  chofen  re- 
brought  upon  them  from  an  adminiftration  that  was  fpciftively  by  the  congregations  whi  re  they  are  fixed  ; 
jiot  diilinguilhed  by  its  mildncfs  and  indulgence,  re-  nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  permitted  to  fpeak  in 
4ired  into  the   Netherlands,  and  founded  churches   at  public,  before  he  has  fubmitted   to  a  proper  examina- 


3 
And  pro- 


2/[iddlebourg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amfterdam  and  Ley- 
-den  in  the  province  of  Holland  ;  but  their  eftablilh- 
mcnts  were  neitlicr  folid  nor  lading.  Their  founder 
returned  into  England ;  and  having  renounced  his 
principles  of  fepar.ttion,  took  orders  in  the  cllablilhed 
church,  and  obtained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles, 
whom  he  tluis  abandoned,  difagrecd  among  themfelvcs, 
were  fplit  into  parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from 


tion  of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and  been  apf/roved  of 
by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 

This  religious  fociety  ftill  fiibfuls,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  clnu-ch  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  dillinguilli^-d 
from  the  other  Protellant  commimilits  chiefly  by  the 
two  following  c'rcumftances. 

The  independents  rejeel  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and 


dav  to  day.     This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them  to  confeffions  drawn  up  by  f  illil)lc  men,  requiring  of  their 

mitigate   die  feverity   of  their  founder's  plan,  and   to  teachers  no  other  tell  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration 

foftcn  the  rigour  of  his  uncharitable  decifions.  of  their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Jcfus,  and  their  adhc- 

The   perfon   who   had  the   chief  merit  of  bringing  rence  to  the  Scriptures  as   the   fole  ftandard  of  faith 

about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  pallors  called  and  practice. 

jfijhn   Robiiifon,  a   man  who   had  nnich   of  the  folemn  2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite  of 

piety  of  the   times,  and  no  inconfidcrable   portion   of  ordination   upon  which  feme   other  churches   lay   fo 

leaniins;.     This  well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the  much  ftrefs  ;    for  the   Independents  declare,    that  the 

dcfefts  that  reigned  in  the  difcipline  oi  Brown,  and  in  qualifications  which  conftitute  a  regular  minifter  of  the 

the  fpirlt  and   temper  of  liis  followers,  employed  his  New  Tcllamcnt,    are,    a  firm  belief  in  the  goipel,  a 

zeal  and   diligence   in  corre>5ting   them,  and  in  new-  principle  of  ilncere  and  unaffected  piety,  a  competent 

modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  llock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading   devotion 

lefs  odious  to  its  adverfaries,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  juft  and  commimicating  inflruftion,  a  fcrious  inclination  to 

cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chrillians,  who  look  upon  cha-  engage  in  tlie  important  employment  of  promoting  the 

rity  as  the   end  of  tlie  commandments.     Hitherto  the  cverlalling  falvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  in- 

fe<S  had  been  called  Browiuih  ;  but   Robinibn  having,  vitation  to  the  paftoral  office  from  ibme  particular  fo- 

jn  his  Apology,  affirmed,   Catum  qti^m/ilet  particuliircm  ciety  of  Chrillians.      Where  thefe  thinr.s  concur,  they 

effe  tolam,  iiittgram,  et  perJeSam   ecclefmm  ex  fuis  parl'ilus  confider  a  perfon  as  fitted  and   authorifed  tor  the  dif- 

conjlanlctn    imnictliale   et  imifpf.ndf.x-tfr    (quoad   alias   ic-  charge  of  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  minillerial 

clefias)  fiib  ipfo  Chrijlo, — the  fe<£l  was  henceforth  called  function ;  and  they  believe  that  the  impofition  of  the 

Indeptn.lents,  of  which  the  apologiil  was  confidered  as  hands  oi  bilhops  or  prelbyters  would  convey  to  him  no 

the  founder.  powers  or  prerogatives   of  which  he  was   not  before 

The  Independents  were  much  more   commendable  poffelfed. 

than  the  Brownills.     They  furpaffed  them  both  in  the  When  the  reformers  feparated  from   the  church   of 

moderation  of  their    fentiments  and  in    the  order  of  Rome,  they  drew  up  public  confeffions  of  faith  or  ar- 

their  difcipline.     They  did  not,  like  Brown,  pourforth  tides  of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubfcription 

bitter  and  uncharitable  inveflives  againft  the  churches  from  tlieir  refpciTtivc  followers.     Their  purpofc  in  this 

which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  ditlerent  from  was  to  guard  againft  d.mgerous  herefies,  to  afcertiin 

theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy  tlie  meaning  of  Scripture  language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 

of  the  Chriftian  name.     On  the  contrary,  though  they  to  promote  the  unity  of   the   J'pirlt    in    the    bond  of 

confidered  their  own  form  of  ccclefiallical  government  peace.     Thefe  were  laudable  ends  ;  but  of  the  means 

as  of  divine  inftitution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by  chofen  for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor- 

the  authority  of  the  apollles,  nay  by  the  apoftles  them-  wich,    the  glory  of  the   Independent    churches,    and 

felves,  they  had  yet  candour  and   charity   enough  to  whofe  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 

acknowledge,  tliat  true  religion  and  folid  piety  might  exprcfles  his   opinion  in   the  following  indignant  lan- 

flourilli  in   thofe  communliies   which  were  under  the  guage:'"How  much  foever  the  Chriftian  world  va- 

jurifdiclion  of  bifliops  or  the  government    of  fynods  lucth  thefe  creeds  and  confeffions,  I  confefs,  for  my 

and  prefbyteries.     This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro-  own  part,  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.     But  we 

binfon   himielf,  who  exprcii'es   his  ov.-n  private   fcnti-  aic  told  that  they  were   generally  drawn   up  by  the 

ments  and  thofe  of  his  community   in   the  following  ableft   divines.     But  what   e\idence  is   there  of  this? 

clear  and  prccife  words  ;  "  Profitcn.ur  coram  Deo  et  are  divines  in  vogue  and  pnYTr  commonly  tl;e  moft 

knowing 
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knowing  and  uprlglit?  But  gr.mllj-.g  that  tlie  refor- 
mers were  in  thole  i.hiys  the  alilell  divines  ;  the  ablcft 
divines  educated  in  Popilh  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  dcfeiflive  in  I'cripture-knowledgc,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  new  to  thcni.  In  times  of  great 
ignorance  they  miglit  lie  men  of  eminence  ;  and  yet 
far  Ihort  of  being  <|ualihed  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precife  rules  oftaitli  for  all  (Jlnillians.  Yea, 
their  very  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  cftablilh, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  an  incontelliljle  evidence  of  their 
furpriiing  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impofed  upon  the  confciences 
of  Chriftians  their  own  decifions  concerning  gofpcl- 
faith  and  doftrine  ?  Was  not  this  in  fa<5l  to  teach  and 
conib-ain  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  nioft  fundamen- 
tal principle  oi'  their  religion,  fulijetl'ion  an<t  allegiance  to 
Chnjl,  the  only  teacher  unil  lawgiver  ?  But  if  they  were 
able  men,  were  they  inf  dlible  ?  No  :  they  publickly  af- 
firmed their  own  fallibility  ;  and  yet  they  aifted  as  if 
they  had  been  infallible,  and  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
prefcribing  faith  and  doiflrine. 

"  But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
ccminiiiilon  to  do  vdiat  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al- 
ready '.  Could  the  tirll  reformers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  move  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref- 
fions  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Son 
of  God  'fpake  not  of  himfclf;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
unto  him,  fo  he  fpake'  (John  xii.  $0.).  '  The  Spirit 
of  truth  fpake  notof  himfdf ;  but  whatfoever  he  heard, 
tliat  he  ipake'  (John  xvi.  13.)  '  I'he  things  of  God 
the  apoftles  fpake,  not  in  tlie  words  v/hich  man's  wif- 
dom  tcacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Gholl  tcacheth' 
(i  Cor.  ii.  i^.)-  ^^  '■'"^  Chrillian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  do^\'n  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Liglit  ^\■ith 
fo  much  care  and  exaflncfs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
apojl'ss,  who  were  the  ancient  doiflors  and  bilhops  ?  or 
who  were  the  tirft  reformers  ?  or  who  weie  any  fynods 
or  alFcmhlies  of  tlivins  that  they  i/a/W  to  model  Chri- 
ttian  faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  inipofe 
it  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their  own  devifed  terms 
and  expredions  ? 

"  Ha'h  Chrift  given  authority  to  all  his  miniflcrs, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  new-mould  his  doflrincs  by 
the  rules  of  human  learning,  whenever  they  think  fit? 
or  halh  he  de!e_j;ated  his  power  to  any  particular  pcr- 
fons  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  do>flrines 
.-ire  not  of  fuch  a  dudile  nature  ;  but  fland  fixed,  both 
as  to  matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is 
at  any  man's  peril  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they 
are  rules  of  faith,  into  any  new  drcfs  or  (hape.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  tliat  the  lirft  reformers,  and  all  coun- 
cils, fynods,  and  ali"emblic«,  who  have  met  together  to 
collect,  determine,  and  decide,  to  prefcribe  and  impofc 
matters  pertaining  to  Chriftian  fai'.h,  have  aiTted  with- 
out any  warrant  from  CTirill,  and  therefore  have  In- 
vaded the  prei(igat;ve  of  him  who  is  the  fole  Prophet 
and  Lawgiver  to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I  know 
is  the  prctcadcd  gr,,>d  defign  of  thofe  creeds  and  con- 
fclTions.  But  as'^Gcd  never -fanftitioci  them  for  thofe 
ends,  fo  all  the  v.<  rM  knows  they  have  produced  the 
contrary  cfPeas  ;  difcord,  dlvifion,  and  the  fpilling  of 
wliole  fcas  of  Oiriilian  blood,  for  1400  years  together." 
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Si:ch  fentiments  as  thcfe  are  now  maintained  by 
Chriftians  of  various  denominations  ;  but  they  were 
firll  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro- 
perly belongs.  Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinions  ;  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.  They  rife  almoft  necellarily  out  of  tlic  inde- 
pendent fcheme  of  congregational  churches  ;  and  we 
could  not  fupprefs  them  without  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolution  of  doing  juftice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  \\ell  tliofe  from  whom  we  dilFer  as  thofe  with  whom 
we  agree.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  rallily  con- 
cluded, that  the  Independents  of  the  prcfent  age, 
merely  bec-aufe  they  reje^il  the  ufc  of  all  creeds  of  hu- 
man compofition,  doubt  or  dilhelieve  the  dodrnies 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches.  Their  prcdecef- 
fors  in  the  laft  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid 
Calvinifls  than  the  rrefb'/tcrians  themfelvcs  ;  as  many 
of  thofe  may  likewife  be,  who  in  the  prcfent  century 
admit  not  the  confellions  and  formulas  if  the  Calviniftic 
churches.  They  acknowledge  as  divine  truth  every 
do(51rine  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  they  think 
that  Scripture-do(flrines  are  nioft  properly  exprcded  in 
fcrlpture  language  ;  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  religious 
liberty,  which  makes  them  rejc(5l  the  authority  of  hi- 
fliops  and  fynods  in  matter  of  difcipliue,  makes  them 
reject  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  In  ci- 
ther cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  their  mafters, 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  llnce  "  one  is  their  mafler,  even  Chrift,  and  they 
all  arc  brethren." 

Infupport  of  their  fcliemeof  congregational  clnirches, 
they  obferve,  tiiat  the  woid  i««)nfr.x,  v.hich  we  tranfl.ite 
church,  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  fignify  either  a 
fmgle  congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  fingle  congrega- 
tion metis.  Thus  tliat  imlawful  alfenibly  at  E|heius, 
brought  together  againft  Paul  by  tlie  craftsmen,  is 
called  fnnhviTia,  a  church  (Acls  xix.  32,  39,  41.).  The 
word,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  more  facred 
ufe  ;  but  ftill  it  fignifies  either  the  Zo,/)' iiilembling,  or 
the  pine:  in.  which  it  affcmbles.  The  whole  body  of 
the  dilciples  at  Corinth  is  called  the  church,  and  fpokcn 
of  as  coming  together  into  one  p'ace  (i  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 
The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  lind  like- 
wife  called  a  church  ;  "  when  ye  come  together  in  tlie 
church, — ^\■henyc  come  together  into  one  place"  ( i  Cor, 
xi.  18.  20.).  Wherever  there  were  more  congrega- 
tions than  one,  tliere  were  likewife  more  chunhei  than 
one  :  Thus,  "  I.,et  your  wonu  n  keep  lilcnce  in  the 
churches,  «  T«/y  tnnJ-ns-iau  ( I  Cor.  \i.  18.).  The  while 
nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  Achurch,h\M  it  was  no 
more  tlian  a  fingle  congregation  ;  for  it  h.id  but  one 
place  of  public  worlliip,  t/s.  firll  the  tabcrnacie,  .and 
afterward-i  thcteuiple.  The  Catholic  cliurch  oi  Chrift, 
his  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  fingle  con- 
gregation  having  one  place  of  worfliip,  vi/.  I.<,av:n, 
where  all  the  member?  atienible  h.  faith  and  held  com- 
munion ;  and  in  which,  when  they  Ihall  all  be  fully 
palliered  together,  tl;ey  will  in  f.;ct  be  one  i;lorioui  al- 
fcmbly.  Wc  find  it  called  "the  general  alicmbly  and 
church  of  the  firft-bom,  whofc  names  arc  writtcti  in 
heaven." 

Befides  thefc,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de 

fcription  of  a  tluirch  in  the  New  Ttftament ;  not  a" 
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lndepen>  trace  of  a  iliccefe  or  prePjytery  confifting  of  feveral 
ilcnts.  congregations  all  l"iibjc<5l  to  one  juiifdiilion.  The 
mir-.her  of  dH'cipks  in  Jeriifalem  was  certainly  great 
hcfore  they  v.xvc  difperfed  by  tlie  perfeciition  in  which 
Paul  bore  fo  avTlive  a  part ;  yet  they  are  never  men- 
tioned as  forming  dillinifl  alfemblics,  but  as  one  allem- 
bly  meeting  villi  its  elders  \n  one  place  ;  fometimes  in 
the  temple,  fometimes  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  fome- 
t'T^es  in  an  upper  room.  After  the  difperfion,  the 
difciplcs  who  fled  from  Jcnifalem,  as  they  could  no 
longer  allemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  church 
by  iheml'clves,  or  en."  church,  but  xhc  churches  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  (Acts  ix.  31.  Gal.  i.  22.) 
Wieuce  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerufalem 
tlie  words  church  ;md  congregal'ion  were  of  die  fame  im- 
port ;  anil  if  fiich  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel 
was  fu'ft  preached,  he  thinks  we  may  reafonably  expect 
to  fmd  it  fo  in  other  places.  Thus  when  Paul  on  his 
juuniey  calls  the  ciders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to 
Miletus,  he  fpcaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a 
fmgle  congregation  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  and 
to  all  tlie  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghofl;  hath  made 
ycu  overfeers."  (Acts  xx.  28.)  Had  the  church  at 
Ephelus  conlifted  of  different  congregations  united 
under  fuch  a  jurifdiiftion  as  that  of  a  modem  prefby- 
tery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  fay,  "  Take  heed 
t<i  yourfelves,  and  to  the  Jlnchs  over  which  the  Holy 
Gholl  hath  made  you  overfeers  :"  but  this  is  a  way  of 
fpeaking  of  which  the  independent  finds  not  an  in- 
liance  in  the  whole  New  Teftament.  The  facred  wri- 
ters, when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  a  nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a  nation 
or  province,  but  the  churches  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  2.), 
ihe  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  i.),  the  churches 
of  Afia  (i  Ccr.  xvi.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  difciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
ordinarily  aliemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
th.em  a  church ;  faying,  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
church  at  Corinth,  ihe  church  of  Ephefus,  and  the 
J  like. 
In  each  In  each  of  thefe  churches  or  congregations  there 

cungrega-    were  eli/ers  or prejlyters  and  deacons  ;  and  in  every  church 
lun  miirc  there  feems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  fome 
than  one     ^  great  many,    who  all  "  laboured  in  word  and   doc- 
rrtfbyter,   fine."     Thus   we  read  (Afts  xiv.  23.)    of  Paul  and 
■whofcofiicc  Barnabas  ordaining  eUers  in  every  church  ;  and  (Afts 
is  to  teach    xx.  1 7.)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Ephe- 
as  well  as    f„^^  y.)^f^   -^vgre   exhorted  to   "  feed  the   flock,  and  to 
goveru.       j^i^g  heed  to  themfelves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghoft  had  made  them  overfeers  :"  but  of  fuch 
elders  as  are  to  be  found  in  modem  prefoyterian  church- 
es, who  neither  teach,  nor  are  apt  to  teach,  the  Indepen- 
dent finds  no  veftige  in  the  Scriptures,   nor  in  the  ear- 
licit  uninfpired  writers  of  the  Chrillian  church.     The 
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rule  or  grvcmment  of  this  prefbytery  or  elderfliip  in  a 
church  is  not  their  own  but  Chrill's.  They  arc  not 
hirds  over  God's  heritage,  norcan  they  pretend  to  more 
power  over  the  difciplcs  than  the  apofllcs  had.  But 
when  the  adminillration  of  the  apoftles  in  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  and  other  churches  where  they  atfted  as 
elders,  is  inquired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him  that  tlicy  did  any  thing  of  common 
concern  to  the  church,  witliout  the  c<infent  of  the 
niiutitude  ;  nay,  it  feems  they  thought  it  necelfary  to 
judge  and  determine  in  difciplinc  in  prefencc  of  the 
whole  chuich  (Afts  vi.  i — 6.  xv.  22.  i  Cor.  v.  ^,  4,  5.) 
Excommunication  and  abfolution  were  in  the  power  of 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  congregation  (i  Cor.  v.  2  Cor.  ii.) 
The  apoftlc  indeed  fpeaks  of  delivering  fome  unto 
Satan  ( i  Tim.  i.  2C. ),  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
he  did  it  by  himfclf,  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at 
I  Cor.  V.  4,  5  ;  even  as  it  does  not  appear,  from  his  fay- 
ing, in  one  cpillle,  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy 
by  the  putting  on  of  his  hands,  that  this  was  not  done 
in  the  preJhyUry  of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  cpiftle 
we  find  it  aiftually  was.  The  trying  and  judging  of 
falfe  apoftles  was  a  matter  of  the  firit  importance  :  but 
it  was  done  by  the  elders  with  the  flock  at  Ephefus 
(Rev.  ii.  2.  Aifts  XX.  28,);  and  that  whole  flock  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  and  pray  together  in  one  (b)  place.  Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  loofing,  or  the  power  of  the  leys, 
as  it  has  been  called,  \\~as  by  our  Saviour  conferred  not 
upon  a  particular  order  of  difciples,  but  upon  the 
church  ;  "  If  thy  brother  fhall  trcf)>;ifs  againlt  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  tiii.^  ind  him  alone  : 
if  he  fliall  hear  thee,  thou  haft  gaiiie:";  .'  v  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  v  1;;,  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  rvvo  witnelfes  every 
word  may  be  ellahlillied.  And  if  he  (hall  negle<5t  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  chiircl;  :  l)Ut  if  he  negleft 
to  hear  the  church,  let  h'ni  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  what- 
foever  ye  fliall  bind  on  earth,  fhall  be  bound,"  Sec. 
(St  Mat.  xviii.  15,  16,  17,  18.).  It  is  not  faid,  if  he 
fhall  negleift  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the  el- 
ders of  the  church  ;  far  lefs  can  it  be  meant  that  the 
oifended  perfon  fliould  tell  the  caufe  of  his  offence  to 
a// the  difciples  in  a  prefbytery  or  dloeefe  confifting  of 
m.any  congregations :  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that  particular  church  or  congregation  to  which  they 
both  belong  ;  and  the  fentence  of  that  affembly,  pro- 
nounced by  its  elders,  is  in  a  very  folcmn  manner  de- 
clared to  be  final,  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to 
any  jurifdiftion  on  earth. 

\Vith  refpeift  to  the  con/2'iluiing  of  elders  in  any  church 
or   congregation,  the  Independent  reafons  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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(b)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  faid  by  Mr  Glas  (fir  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  is  extraifted  from  his 
works),  is  probably  the  following  paifage  in  the  epillle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephefians  :  e<  >ap  f»oc  ««/  /si/TCfow 
Tf07ii,;^»,  &c.  "  For  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  fuch  force  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent 
mufl  that  be  which  is  made  by  the  bithop  and  the  wliole  church.'  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into 
the  fame  place  whh  it,  is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himfelf;  for  it  is  written,  God  refiftelh  the  proud.  Let 
us  not  therefore  refill  the  biflifip,  that  we  may  be  the  fervants  of  God."  The  fentence,  as  it  thus  ftands  by 
itfelf,  certainly  countenances  Mr  Glas's  fcheme  ;  but  the  reailer  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  Uie  telliniony  of 
Ignatius,  will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  epiflle  as  publiilied  by  Voflius. 
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lowing  manner  :  Tlic  officers  of  Chrifl's  appointment 
are  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  churcli,  or 
they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of 
Chriflianily.  The  extraordinary  were  tholo  who  were 
employed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpel  churches, 
and  in  publiihing  the  NcwTeftamcnt  revelation.  Such 
were  the  apoflles,  the  chofen  witnelTes  of  our  Saviour's 
rofiirredlion  ;  fuch  were  the  prophets  infjnred  by  the 
Holy  Gl-.oft  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old  Tella- 
mcnt  by  the  things  written  in  the  New  ;  and  f\;ch  were 
the  evangelifts,  the  apoilles  mii.iilers.  Thefe  can  be 
fuccceded  by  none  in  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
becaui'e  their  work  was  completed  by  themfelves.  But 
they  are  fucceeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  tljem 
by  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  pcr- 
iiiauei.t  orders  of  minii^ers  in  the  church.  We  have 
already  feen,  thut  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrift  ;  and  the  only  qutllion  to 
be  fettled  is,  how  nien  are  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  !  for  about  the  o/lke  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  no  diipute.  No  man  now  car,  pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  miniftry  of  the  word  as  the  a- 
poftlcs  and  other  ir.fpired  elders  were,  whom  he  chofe 
to  be  the  pubiilhcrs  of  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
miffion  he  bore  witnefs  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  what  the  apoilies  were  to  thofe  who  hud  the  di- 
vine oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are 
to  us  :  and  therefore  as  no  man  canlawiully  pretend  a 
call  from  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thnie  vvritings, 
fo  neither  can  any  man  pretend  tn  be  lawfully  called  to 
the  miniftry  of  the  word  already  written  but  in  the 
manner  which  that  woid  directs.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  tlie  New  Telhinient  fpeaks  more  clear- 
ly than  of  the  chnmners  ot  th.ofe  who  (liould  exerciie 
the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  aclual  ex- 
erciie of  that  office.  I'he  former  are  graphically  drawn 
in  the  cpillles  of  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  defcribcd  in  Paul's  difcourfe  to  the  F.phefian 
elders,  in  Peter's  exhortation  to  elders,  and  our  I^ord's 
commiflionto  thole  miniilers,  with  whom  he  promifeJ 
to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  con'petent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add 
to,  or  diniiniih  from,  the  dcfcription  of  a  gofpcl-m.i- 
niller  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infill  upon  the  ne- 
cedity  ol  any  qualification  which  is  not  there  mention- 
ed, or  to  difpenfc  with  any  qualification  as  needlefs 
which  is  there  required.  Neither  has  Jelus  Chrift, 
the  only  Icgitlator  to  tlie  church,  given  to  any  mini- 
ilers or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoevcr  to  call, 
fend,  eleifl,  or  ordain,  to  that  office  any  perfon  who  is 
not  qualified  according  to  tlic  defcription  given  in  his 
law  ;  nor  has  he  given  any  power  or  riglu  to  rejciS  the 
leaft  of  them  who  are  fo  qualified,  and  who  delirc  tlie 
ofilce  of  a  bifliop  or  elder.  Let  a  man  have  hands  laid 
upon  him  by  fuch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de- 
fcent  by  imi-ofition  of  hands  frc  ni  the  apolUes  ;  let  him 
be  fet  apait  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  minifters 
ihcmfelvts,  the  moft  conformable  to  the  icripture  cha- 
rader,  and  let  him  be  chofen  by  the  moft  holy  people 
on  cartli ;  yet  if  he  an/wer  not  tlic  New  Tertament 
dcfcription  of  a  miuiftcr,  he  is  not  called  of  God  to 
that  oliice,  and  is  no  miniftcr  of  Chrift,  but  is  indeed 
running  unfent.  No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 
to  fuch  a  clear  fcundation  in  the  New  Tellament  as 
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the  dcfcription  of  the  perfons  who  fliould  be  elders  of  InJcpcn- 
tlie  church  ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by     ''«"'»• 
bilhops  or  prcfbyters,  is  ot  no  more  importance  in  the  ^       ''       ' 
milFion  of  a  minifter  of  Chrift,    than  the  waving  of 
one's  hand  in  the  air,  or  the  putting  of  it  into  h  s  bo- 
fom;  for  now  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafed, 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  rite,  by  whomfoever  perform- 
ed, can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary.    Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  even  in  the  apoftolic  age  without  any  fuch  inten- 
tion.    AVhcn  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  fep  irat.-d  to  die 
particular  employment  of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophets   and  teachers  at  Antioch  "  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them  :"  But  did  this  ceremony  con- 
fer upon  the  two  apnftles'  any  new  power  or  authoritv 
to  a.'t  .IS  minifters  of  Chrift?    Did  tlic  impof.tion  of 
hands  make  tliofe  Iliining  lights  of  lite  gofpel  one  wlii: 
better  quali.^cd  than  they  were  before   to  convert  a:-.  J 
baptize  tire  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long  fuifering  and  do,5lnne  ? 
It  cannot  be  pretended.     Paul  and  Barn.ibas  had  un- 
doubtedly received  the  Holy  Ghoft  before  they  came 
to  Antioch  ;  and  as  they  were  apoftles,  they  were  of 
courfe  autUorifed  to  difcharge  all  the  fune^ions  of  tlie 
inferior  and   ordinary   miniilers  of  the  gofpel.     In  a 
word,  whoever  in  his  life  and  converfation  is  conform- 
able to  the  charaifter  which  the  infpired  writers  sjivc  of 
a   biftiop    or    elder,     and  is  likewife    qualified  by  his 
"  mightinefs  in  the  fcripture"  to  difch  ircre  the  duties        ,-. 
of  that  office,  is  fully  authorifed  to  adniiuifter  the  fa- And  even 
craments  of  baptifm  and  the  l^ord's  fiipp.r,  to  teach,  igainft  the 
exhort,  and  rel^uke,  with  all  long  fiifteriug  and  doc- "'^"^""y  "^ 
trine,  and  has  ;i]l  the  call  and  million  wiiich  the  Lord  ^P"?""' 
now  gives  to  any  man  ;  whilft  he,  who  wants  the  quali- 
fications mentioned,  has  not  God's  call,  whatever  lie 
may  have;  nor  any  authority  to  jireach  the  gofpel  of 
Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  tlie  ordinances  of  his  religion. 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  which 
is  faitlifully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  them,  even  the  ele<ftion  of  a  congre- 
gation confers  upon  the  man  whom  they  may  chnofe 
for  their  pallor  no  new  powei  s,  but  only  creates  a  new 
relation  between  him  and  a  particular  flock,  giving 
him  an  exclulive  right,  cither  by  himfelf  or  in  con- 
juniSion  with  other  paftors  conftituted  in  the  fairc 
manner,  to  exercife  among  them  that  aulliority  which 
he  derives  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  which  in  a 
c;reater  or  lefs  degree  is  polTelled  by  every  fmcere  Chri- 
ftian  according  to  his  gifts  and  abilities.  Were  the 
minifters  of  tlie  gi^fpel  conftituted  in  any  other  way 
than  this;  by  imiiolition  of  hands,  for  in'lance,  in  fiic- 
ceffion  from  the  apoftles  ;  the  cafe  of  Chrilliaiis  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  of  God  fcarcely  equal.  Wc  arc  llriel'.y 
c(>mn)anded  not  to  forfake  the  allcmbling  of  ourlllvcs 
together,  but  to  cont'nue  llcdfaft  in  the  apoftles  doc- 
trine and  fcUowlliip,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayer  :  "  but  can  any  man  (aiks  one  of  their  ad- 
vocates) bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  wliat  he  is  com- 
manded to  do  in  point  o(  gratitude,  v. liat  is  made  his 
own  peifonal  ael,  an  aft  cxprcluve  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  affeiflions,  can  poffibly  be  rellriclcd  to  the  iii- 
tcrniedialc  offices  or  inlhumcTiUilily  >>l\jlliers,  who  a^l 
by  powers  which  lie  can  ncitlicr  give  nor  lake  awav  ? 
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To  fuppofc  a  thing  necelFury  to  my  happincfs,  which  was  fnutcheJ  out  of  the  fire  when  the  EngVifli  plunJer- 

is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  ilcpciids  upon  the  cJ  Cadiz.     Aftcvwards  there  were  leveral  ervpurgator/ 

good  plcal'ure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au-  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  p.aticiilarly 

thoritv,  and  concerning  whofe  intentions  and  difpoli-  in  Spain. 

lions  I  can  have  no  fccurity,  is  to  fuppofe  a  conlHlu-  INDIA.     See  Hindostan. — By  the  name  of  IfUlt 

tion  the  moll;  foolilli  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconfillent  the  ancients  underftood  only  the  wcltcin  pcuinl'ula,  on 

with  our  ideas  oi  a  wife  and  good  Agent."     Such  are  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  the  peniniula  beyond  it,  ha- 

fonie  cif  the  principal  arguments  by  wliich  the  Indc-  ving  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lie 

pendents  maintain  the  divine  right  of  congregation:il  farther  to  the  ealhvard  ;  though  by  the  moderns  all 

churches,  and  the  incfficacy  of  minifterial  ordination  to  thofc  vaft  traifts  from  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  Perlian 

conftitute  a  miniller  of  Chrilh     We  mean  not  to  re-  empire  to  the  illands  of  Japan,  are  confounded  under 

murk  upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  !ind  different  con-  the  general  name  of  Eajl  Indies.     Even  the  ancients, 

llitutions  of  the  church  pleaded  for  under  the  words  though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 

Presbyterians  and  Episcopacy,  to  which  we  refer  werteni   parts  of  Hindoftan,    gradually  extended  the 

him  for  farther  fatisfaftion.     We  Ihall  only  obferve  at  name  of  Imlla  over  the  other  countries  they  difcovered 

prefcnt,  what  it  would  be  affectation  to  pals  unnoticed,  to  the  eallward  ;  fo  that  probably  they  would  have  in- 

that  the  mode  of  re.ifoning  adopted  by  the  laft  quoted  volved  all  the  rell  in  the  fame  general  defignation,  had 

advocate  Air  the  Independents,  if  pulhed  as  far  as  it  they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns 

V  ill  go,  neccfiluily  leads  to  confequences  which  will  not  are.     By  whom  thcfe  countries  were  originally  peopled  ConjciSurs 


l^..■< 
IK' 

, 


readily  be  admitted  by  a  Chriftian  of  any  denomination 
or  indeed  by  a  ferious  and  confillent  Theiil. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited ;  in 
which  ienfc  it  is  the  fame  with  indefinile. 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-finger.  It 
is  tlius  called  fnm  inJico,  I  poinl  or  direfl  ;  becaufe 
that  finger  is  generally  fo  ufed  :  whence  alio  the  ex- 
tenfor  indicis  is  called  inJkalor. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  fhows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  othcrwife  call- 
ed its  exponent.     See  Algebra,  p.  412. 

Ikdfx  of  a  Book,  is   that  part  annexed  to  a  book, 


is  a  qucllion  which  in  ail  probability  will  never  be  refol- 
ved.  Certain  it  is,  that  jbme  works  in  thefe  parts  difco- 
vcr  marks  of  a'.Ionilliing  (kill  and  power  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, fuch  as  the  images  in  the  illand  of  Eleplianta  ; 
the  rocking  lloncs  of  immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  ba- 
lanced that  a  man  can  move  them  with  his  hand  ;  the 
obfervatory  at  Benares,  &c.  Thele  llupendous  works 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Culhites  or  Baby- 
lonians, the  firft  diltinfl  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  confcquence  muft  for  fome  time  have  polfelied  in  a 
manner  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  earth ;  ;'.nd  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  fubie<ts  of 
Nimrod,  the  heg'mmna  of  wliofe  kingdom  was  in  Shinar, 


coTictrnau^ 

lllC    ptii- 

Ulii'guf^u- 
dia. 


referring  to  the  particular  matters  or  paifages  tlierein    might  extend  themfelveseaftward,  and  thus  fill  the  fer 


contained. 

h.DRX  of  a  Globe,  is  a  little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the 
north  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer- 
tain divifions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  is  fomctimcs  alfo 
called  rri'omon.     See  Globe. 


tile  regions  of  the  eaft  with  inliabitants,  without  think- 
ing it  worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  -meddle  with 
die  Ids  mild  and  rich  countiies  to  the  eaft  ward.  Thus 
wou  d  be  formed  that  great  and  for  fome  time  infu- 
perable  divifion  bctv.ixt  the  inhabitants  of  InJia  and 


Expurcatory  Ikdkx,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  other  countries  ;  fo  that  the  wellern  nations  knew  not 

'  in  the  church  of  Rome.  even  of  the  exillence  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfcure  re- 

I'he  firft  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  tlic  port ;  while  the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  <.wn  origin, 
inquilitcrs  ;  and  tliefe  were  afterwards  approved  of  by  invented  a  thoufand  idle  talcs  concerning  tlie  antinuiiy 
the  coinicil  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made  of  their  nation,  which  fome  of  the  moderns  have  been 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus  credulous  enough  to  belie\  j  and  record  as  tafts. 
an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was  con-  Tb.e  firft  among  the  wellem  nations  who  diftingu'fh- 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print-  ed  themfelves  by  their  applicarion  to  navigation  and 
ed  with  feveral  introduiftory  rules;  by  the  fourth  of  commerce,  and  who  weie  of  confequcnce  likely  to 
which,  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  difcover  thefe  diftant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
is  fm-bidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence  ;  Phenicians.  Tlic  former,  liowever,  fcon  loft  their 
and  by  the  tenth  ride  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  ihall  .inclination  for  nav;d  affairs,  and  held  all  fca-faring  peo- 
be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the  pie  in  deteftation  as  profane  perfons ;  though  the  ex- 
Pope's  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  ;  tenfive  conquefts  of  Sdbftris,  ii  we  can  believe  them, 
nor  in  any  <.ther  places,  unlefs  allowed  by  the  biihop  muil  have  in  a  great  meafure  fupplicd  this  defect, 
of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by  Witliout  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  againft 
the  inquilitor  of  heretical  pravity.  maritime  affairs,  he  is  laid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 

The  Trent  Index  being  thus  publifhed,  Philip  II.  400  fail  in  the  Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  which 
of  Spain  ordered  anodiei-^  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp,  conquered  all  tlie  countries  lying  along  the  Erylhrean 
in  1571,  with  confiderable  enlargements.  Another  &a  (  a)  to  Imlia ;  while  the  army  led  by  himfelf  march- 
index  was  publilhed  in  Spain  in  15S4;  a  copy  of  which  ed  tl;rough  Afia,  and  lubdued  all  tlie  countries  to  the 

Gan'-es ; 


Why  the 
Indiana  and 
Wtftcrn 

IUlIoKS 

v.crc  i;j;no- 
rant  of  one 
anitlicr. 


Account  of 
the  cxptdi- 
tiun  of  Se- 
foftris  to 
India. 


(a)  This  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Sen,  notwithftanding  the  fimllarity  of  names.  The  Erythre- 
an  fca  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  interpofcd  betwixt  the  ftraits  ot  Babelmandel  and  the  Malabar 
coaft,  now  called  the  Indian  lea  or  ocean. 
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Ganges ;  aficr  vhich  he  eroded  diiit  river,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  eaftern  ocean. 

Great  difpntes  have  been  carried  on  with  refpefl  to 
tliis  conqueror,  and  the  famous  expedition  juft  now 
rehited  ;  but  the  learned  Dr  Robeitibn,  in  his  D'lf- 
qwfili'jn  cjnccrnmg  ancient  India,  declares  himi'elf  in 
doubt  whetlier  any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  made,  for 
the  following  rcafons.  i.  Few  liiilorical  faifts  fecm  to 
be  Ivltcr  elhiblillied  than  that  of  the  averfion  the  E- 
gyptians  entertained  to  fcjlaring  people  and  naval  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  Doiftor  confiders  it  as  impoirihle  even 
for  the  moll  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a  few  years 
a  national  habrt  confirmed  by  time  and  faniflificd  by 
rel'gion.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  armaments  is  an 
argument  againft  their  exigence  ;  for  belidcs  the  400 
Ihips  of  war,  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  fuch  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con- 
ftructed  in  any  iration  unaccuftomed  to  maritime  affairs, 
in  a  few  years.  2.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  conquefts  of  India  by  Scfoftris,  though  he  relates 
his  liilhny  at  fome  length.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
tliat  the  ftory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  that  of  Diodonis  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
liave  the  firft  accotmt  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himfelf  informs  us  that  he  had  it  from  the  Egy]>tian 
)Mieils ;  and  givt»  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  dcfire  to  ]iro- 
mote  the  honour  of  their  co\mtry  than  iiC)m  attention 
to  trutli :"  and  he  talccs  notice  that  iioth  the  Egypt- 
tian  priclls  and  Greek  writers  differ  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions 
of  Sefoflris.  3.  Though  Diodonis  declares  th;'.t  he 
has  felefted  the  moll  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
narrative,  vet  there  are  flill  fo  many  improbabilities, 
or  rather  impofTibilities,  contained  in  his  relation,  that 
we  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 
reafon  juft  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo 
rejected  the  account  altogetlicr,  and  ranks  tlie  exploits 
of  Sefollris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Baccluis 
and  Hercules. 

But  whatever  may  be  detevniined  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a  con- 
(lant  intercourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  naviga- 
ting the  Arabian  Gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.  Of  this  na- 
vigation they  became  maffers  by  taking  from  the 
Idunicans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coafl  of  the 
Rcil  Sea  :  but  as  the  diflanie  betwixt  the  neareft  place 
of  that  Sea  and  Tyre  was  flill  conflderable,  the  land- 
carriage  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenlivc  ; 
ior  which  reafon  it  was  necclfary  to  become  matters  ot 
a  port  on  the  eaftern  part  of  tlic  Mediterr.mean,  near- 
er to  the  Red  Sea  th.'.n  Tyre,  that  fo  the  goods 
miglit  be  fliipptd  from  thence  to  Tyre  itfelf".  Witli 
this  view  they  took  poircltion  of  Uhlnvelura,  the  neareft 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  .Arabian  Gulf;  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed 
by  a  much  fhorter  and  lefs  expcnfive  ro\ite  than  over 
land. — Tiiis  is  the  firft  authentic  account  of  any  in- 
tercourfe betwixt  India  and  the  wcftcrn  part  of  the 
world  ;  ami  to  tiiis  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
meafure  to  afcribe  tlie  vafl  wealth  ai.d  power  for  wliich 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  renowned  ;  for  in  o- 
ther  refpei5ts  the  whole  territory  of  Phenicia  was  but 
of  little  confeqticnce.  Notwilhflanding  the  frequency 
of  tlicie  voyages,  however,  t!ic   ;incijnts  arc   ublc  to 


Hi,. 


give  little  or  no  account  of  them.     The  moft  particu-     hih. 

lur  defcription  we  liave  of   the    wealth,    power,  and  ' ^ ' 

commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  tl.e  prophefies  of  Eze- 
kiel ;  fo  that  if  the  Tyrians  themfelves  kept  any  jour- 
nals of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  tlicy  were 
entirely  lofl  when  tlie  city  w.as  dtftroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Though  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of  David   andrhtjcw. 
Solomon,  carried  on  an  e.xtenlive  and  lacralive  com- did  not  vi- 
merce,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  tli  it  they  did  not  fit  India- 
trade  to  any  part  of  India.     There  are  only  two  places 
mentioned  to  which  their  Ihips  failed,  viz.  Ophir  and 
Tarfliifli ;    both  of  which  are  now  luppofed   to   have 
been  iltuated  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa :  the  anci- 
ent Tarfhilh,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  was  the  prefent 
Mocha ;  and  Ophir  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  fo  remark- 
able in  former  times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by 
Oriental  writers  the  j^oWm  Sofala.*  '  Sec  0}Lir 

'i'hus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown  '"''  '^'"'' 
to  the  weflem  nations,  and  undiituibed  by  them  ;  pro--^^  ' 
bably  in  fubjeftion  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon, 
from  which  the  country  was  originally  peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it ;  and  the  poirelh'-.n  of  this  vafl  region 
will  eal'ily  account  for  the  imnienfe  and  <  tlierwili:  al- 
moll  incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby-  Conqucdi . 
lonifh  monarchs.  Snon  after  the  dellniftion  of  that  f f ;  ht.- Ftr- 
monarchy  by  the  Perfians,  jiowever,  we  find  their  mo-  •"■"'* '"  '«- 
narch  Darius  Hyflafpes  undertaking  an  expedition  a-  ''',"• 
gainft  the  Indians  f.  His  ccniquelts  were  not  exten- 
five,  as  they  did  not  reach  licyond  the  tciritory  watered 
by  the  Indus ;  nevertlielefs,  fuch  as  they  were,  the 
acciuifition  feenis  to  have  been  very  important,  as  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory, according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  th.at  of  the  whole 
Perfian  empire.  According  to  hi-  account,  however, 
we  mull  form  a  much  more  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
r  chcs  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  than  has  conimonl)  been 
done  ;  fince  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into  20  f.'.trapies  or  governments  ;  all  of  winch 
)ieidcd  a  revenue  of  14,560  Euboic  talents,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  2,807,437!.  Ilerling.  The  amount 
of  the  revenue  fiom  the  conquered  provinces  of  India 
therefore  mull  have  been  conliderably  Ihort  of  a  mil- 
lion. Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  w-as  dif- 
fufed  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coafts  :  for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tninfuftions  of  tliofc 
whom  they  called  Barhnrinm  ;  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
felf, he  told  lb  many  incredible  flories  in  the  account 
he  gave  of  liis  voyage,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  difbelicved  in  alnioft  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falfe.  8 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fiilly  taken  notice  Of  Ai-  la 
of  under  the  article  Hispo^tan,  that  nolhing  morcre-''"  «l.e 
mains  to  be  laid  iiptu  it  in  this  place,  tlian  that  he  went  *'''*'• 
no  farther  into  the  country  than  tlie  prefent  lenitory 
of  the  Panjab,  all  of  which  he  did  not  travorfc.     Its 
fouth  weft  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  cal- 
led the   Hyftidnis,    now  the  S.-i/r-r.     Tlie  breadth   of 
this  diftriift  from  I.udhana  on  the  Setlegc,  to  Attock 
on  the    Indus,  is   computed  to  be  2?<)   gcogniphical 
miles  in  a  Itraight  line  j  and  Alexander's  march,  com- 
puted in  the  fame  manner,  did  not  exceed  200  ;  nc- 
vcrtheiefs,  by  Ipreading  of  his  nnmennis   army  over 
the  country;  ;ind  the  ciail  mcal'mement  auj  delinea- 
tion 
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InOia.j  tlon  of  .ill  his  movements  by  men  of  ftience  whom  he 
"^■^^  employed,  a  very  extenfivi  knowledge  of  die  veftern 
part  of  India  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  furpri- 
iing,  that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries 
in  die  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  muil 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  die  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
tiJ<>rmation  concerning  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  irom  the  rains  which  f  jU  periodically  at  a  certain 
feafon  cf  the  year.  It  was  tlie  extreme  dilhefs  occa- 
(loned  by  diem  v.hich  made  Iiis  foldicrs  tinaliy  refolve 
to  proceed  no  fiirther  ;  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  rcfolution,  iince  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  it  had  rained  incelfandy  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefc  rains,  liowever,  according  to  the 
teftimony  bodi  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  fall 
orly  in  the  mountainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
fecn  in  the  plains.  Arillobulus  informs  us,  that  in 
the  country  through  wliich  Alexander  marched,  though 
1-eavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  Ihower 
was  feen  in  the  plains  below.  The  diftrift  is  now  fcl- 
liom  vifited  by  Europeans;  but  major  Rennel  was  in- 
formed by  a  perfon  of  credit,  who  had  refided  in  the 
Panjab,  that  dining  great  part  of  the  S.  W.  monfoon, 
or  at  leaft  in  the  months  July,  Auguft,  and  part  cf 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  fealbn  in  molt  other 
p;u  ts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  die 
Indies,  except  very  near  the  fea,  though  the  atmofpherc 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  fliowers  fall  through- 
out die  v.hcle  fe;ifon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  tl-.at 
v.hen  he  vifited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  f.dlen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  fome  idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  fufFered  by  v.hat  happened  after\vards  to 
Nadir  Shah,  who,  though  pofieifed  of  vail  vvcalth  and 
power,  .as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  aifairs, 
yet  loll  a  great  part  of  his  itnny  in  croffing  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  die  Par.jab,  and  in  battles  with  the 
fivage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  bctvvixt 
tiie  Oxus  and  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  He  marched 
tlirou^h  the  fame  countries,  and  neaily  in  die  fame 
ciirei5lion,  that  AUxander  did. 

By  liis  voyage  do\TO  the  river  Indus,  Alexander 
contributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
cucfts  by  land.  According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  fpace 
of  country  through  which  he  failed  on  die  Indus,  from 
tlie  Hyphafis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  lefs  than  1000 
miles :  and  as,  during  the  whole  idi  that  navigation, 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  fub- 
mit  to  him,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
t\n  each  f;de  was  explored  to  fome  dilt.-inte.  An  cx- 
aifl  account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthv  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  v.hich  he  pafied,  was  pr:fervcd  in  the  journals 
f  f  his  three  officers,  I^agus,  Nearchus,  .and  Arillobu- 
u  ]us ;  and  thefi;  j(.nmals,  Arion  informs  us,  he  foUowed 
in  the  compofition  of  his  hidory.  From  thefe  audiors 
we  learn,  th;it  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  die  wcftern 
part  of  that  vaft  traifl  named  Imlm  was  pofl'cfied  by 
feven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  king 
Pcrus,  wlilch  Alexander  firil  conquered,  and  then  re- 
ftorcd  to  him,  is  faid  to  have  contr.incd  no  fewer  than 
2000  towns  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Praf  i  had  aifembled 
an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  2000  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  to  oppofe  the  Macedonian 
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monarch  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigable  india. 
rivers  with  whitli  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  aiford- 
ed  them,  and  llill  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourfe  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water :  and  as  at  diat  time 
thefe  rivers  probably  had  many  fhips  on  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  eafily  colleft 
all  the  number  lie  is  iaid  to  have  had,  v\%.  2000 ;  fmce 
it  is  reported  that  Scmiramis  was  oppofed  by  double  the 
number  on  tlie  Indus  when  ilie  invaded  India.  When 
Mahmud  Ga/ni  alfo  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
colleifled  upon  the  Indus  to  oj-pofe  him,  conhlllng  of 
the  fame  number  of  veliels.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbcry, 
alfo,  we  learn  that  the  inhal>itants  of  this  part  of  India 
llill  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  h.ave  40,000  velfels  of  vaiious  con- 
Ilruiflions. 

Under  the  article  HiKDOsrAN  we  have  mentioned  ^^'''y  Alex 
Major  Rennel's  opinion  concerning  the  filence  cf  Alex-""'^'^'' *'''' 
andcr's  hillnrians  about  the  expedtticn  cf  vScvlax  ;  but '""""'"''' 

T>      n    1         ,-  r       ■    ■  ■,  •  -    no  notice  o 

\.n  Kobcrtlon  accounts  tor  it  in  another  manner.  "  It  tj,„  vovacr, 
is  remarkable  (fays  he),  that  neither  Nearchus,  norofScylai! 
Ptolem^y,  nor  Ariftobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  men- 
tion the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  w  idi  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretenfions  to  literature.  It  was  proba- 
bly Gccafioncd  by  the  rcafons  diey  had  to  diftrull  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice. Accordingly,  in  a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  afferts,  that,  except  Bac- 
chus, he  was  the  tirll  who  had  palfed  the  Indus  ;  which 
implies  that  he  dilbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius 
Hyftafpes  is  faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubjccfi  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Perfian  crown.  Tliis  ojiinion  is 
confirmed  by  Megullhenes,  who  refided  a  confideraWe 
lime  in  India.  He  alfcrts,  that,  except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  (to  whofe  fibulous  expeditions  Str.ibo  is 
ailoniihed  that  he  iliould  have  given  any  credit,)  Alex- 
ander was  the  firll  who  had  invaded  India.  Anian 
informs  us  that  the  Aliaceni,  and  other  people  who  in- 
habited the  country  now  called  Candahar,  had  been 
tributary  firll  to  the  Aifyrians  and  then  to  the  Medes 
and  Perlians.  As  all  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
north-weft  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to 
be  pait  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied 
from  them  is  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  tribute  roll* 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  that  none  of  the 
provinces  to  the  fonth  ot  the  Indus  were  ever  fubjc>5l 
to  die  kings  of  Perfia." — The  Do>ftor  differs  from  Mr 
Rennel  with  refpeifl  to  tlie  furprife  which  Alexander 
and  iiis  army  exprefied  when  they  faw  the  high  tides 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
very  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithllandlng  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obfervable  in  the  Red  Sea.  All  that  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  concerning  this  phenmienen  is, 
that  "  in  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  regular  el  b  and  flow 
of  the  tide  every  day."  No  wonder  dicrcfore  that 
the  Macedonians  ftiould  be  furpri'ed  and  terrified  vx 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefented  themfe'vcs  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  ■  which  the  few  words  of  Herodotus 
abovementioned  had  by  no  means  led  diem  to  ex- 
pert, 
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peift.  In  the  like  manner  the  Romans  were  furprifed 
at  the  tides  in  the  AtLmtic,  when  they  liad  contiuciod 
fomc  of  tlie  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Cx- 
far  defcribes  the  allonilhnicnt  of  hislbldicrs  at  a  fpring 
tide  in  Britnin  which  greatly  damaged  his  fleet ;  and 
indeed,  confidering  t)ie  very  httlc  riie  of  the  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  accefs,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  Ijy 
Arrian  highly  probable. 

The  country  on  each  fide  die  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popula- 
tion to  the  kingdom  ot  Porus  already  mentioned.  The 
chmate,  foil,  and  produAions  of  India,  as  well  us  the 
manners  and  culloms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exaftly 
defcribed,  and  the  defcriptions  Ibund  to  correfpond  in 
a  furprilhig  manner  with  modern  accounts.  I'he  Ha- 
ted change  of  fe;ilbns,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
tnonfoons,  the  periodical  rains,  tlie  fwellings  and  in- 
undations of  the  rivers,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  during  the  tim.e  tliey  continue,  are  particu- 
larly defcribed.  The  defcriptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular  ;  their  living  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  their  divifion  into  tribes  or  calls,  with  ma- 
ny of  the  particularities  related  under  the  article  Hin- 
doo, are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander's 
expedition.  His  mihtary  operations,  however,  ex- 
tended but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo 
called  ;  no  farther  indeed  than  the  modern  province  of 
Lalior,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Moultan  to  the  fea  ;  though,  had  he  lived  to  un- 
dertake another  expedition  as  he  intended,  it  is  very 
probable  that  lie  would  Jiave  fubdued  a  vaftly  greater 
trail  of  country  ;  nor  indeed  could  any  thing  proba- 
bly have  fet  bounds  to  his  conquells  but  death  or  re- 
volts in  diftant  provinces  ot  his  empire.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  obedience  of  thofe  countries  he  fubdued, 
Alexander  found  it  neceflary  to  build  a  number  of  for- 
tified cities  ;  and  tlie  farther  eaftward  he  extended  his 
conquells,  the  more  necellary  did  he  find  this  tafii. 
Three  he  built  in  India  itfelf;  two  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  Acelmes,  both  na- 
vigable rivers,  falling  into  the  Indus  after  they  have 
united  their  llreams.  By  means  of  thefe  cities  he  in- 
tended not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  countries  in  awe, 
but  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  betwixt  dif- 
ferent parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With  this  view 
alio,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  furveyed  in  j)erfon  the 
courfe  of  tJre  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caullng  the  cata- 
rafls  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Pcrfian  mo- 
narchs  liad  built  to  obllruvfl  the  navigation  of  thefe 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperllition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na- 
vigation was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propofcd  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  Ihould  be  imported 
into  tlie  other  parts  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  tlie 
Perfian  Gulf ;  while  through  the  Red  Sea  they  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difpcr- 
fed  all  over  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alex.ander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fchemes,  the  ea[lern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firll  on  Pylho  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  after- 
wards on  Seleucus.  The  latter  was  very  fenlii>le  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in 
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fubjeaion.     With    this    view    he   undertook    an    et-     ir.Ii>. 

pedition  into    that    country,    partly    to  elUbiilh    his  " -^ ' 

authority  more   perfciftly,  and  partly    to   defend    the  p     '^.. 
Macedonian  territories   againft  handracottus   kinsj   of  „f  ri'lr,?. 

le  1  rain,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  I'he  par-  ij  inrti*. 
ticulars  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  ;  Julliu 
being  the  only  author  who  mentions  tliem,  and  his 
authority  is  but  of  little  weight,  unlefs  corroborated 
by  the  tcllimony  of  otlier  hiltoriaiis.  Plularcii,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In- 
dia than  Alexander,  is  fubjed  to  an  imputation  of  tlie 
fame  kind  ;  but  Phny,  whofe  authority  is  of  conh- 
derably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  teltimony  of 
Plut;ucli  in  tliis  inllance,  tho'  his  Words  are  lb  obfcurc, 
that  learned  men  difter  in  opinion  eoncerniniJ-  tJii-ir 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  in,i)ly  tliat  Seleucuj 
marched  from  the  Ilyphafis,  the  boundary  of  Alcxan- 
der'sconquells,tothe  Hyfudius.from  tlienceloPaliboth- 
ra,  andthen  to  the  moutli  of  the  Ganges  j  thedillances  of 
the  principal  llations  being  marked,  and  amounting  iiv 
all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithdanding  this  au- 
thority, however,  Dr  Robertfon  thinks  it  very  impro- 
bable  that  tlie  expedition  of  Seleucus  Ihould  have  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  "  the  ancients  would 
have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  ths 
country  tiian  they  feem  ever  to  have  poiielied." 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in   the  call  was  Hopped   by 
Antigonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  t!ic  vvetlern  part 
of  his  dominions.     The  former  was  theiefore  obli>'eJ 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  remain  ui  quiet  polieuiou  of  his  territories  : 
hut  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  tJie  lii'c- 
lime  of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42  years  after  tlie 
death  of  Alexander,   no  diminution  of  the  Macedo- 
nian territories   took  place.     With  a  view  of  keeping  fo„j'^.^^ 
up  a  friendly   intercourfe  wiih  the  Indian   Prince,  Se- turet  coit- 
leucus  fent  Megallhenes,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  ceming 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the   kingdom  of  the  Pralii, ''"  ''"'»- 
fituated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ganges.     This  city  is  by  [■^"JjJ/" 
Dr  Robertfon  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  tlie  conflux  of  the  Juruna  and  Ganges,  con- 
trary to   the  opinion  of  Major   Rennel,  who  fnppofes 
it  to  be  Patna.*     As  Megallhenes  relldcd  in  this  city  •  See  Itn- 
for  a  confiderable  fpacc  of  time,  he  had  an  ojiportunity  ■'/j",  n°  4. 
of  making  many  obfervations  on  die  country  of  India 
in  general  ;  and  thefe  obfervations  he  was  induced  af- 
tci"\vards  to  publilh.     Unhappily,  however,  he  mingled 
with   his  relations  the   moll  extravagant  fables.     To 
him  may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with 
ears   fo  large  that  they  could  wrap   thenifclves  up  iix 
them  ;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  nofes, 
&c.  whence   the  cxtrails  from  his  book  given  hy  Ar- 
rian, Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  can  fcarcclf 
be  credited,  unlefs  confii-med  by  other  evidence. 

After  the   cmbafly  ol  Megallhenes  to  Sandracottus^ 
and  that  of  liis  fon  Damaiehus   to  Allilrochidas,  the 
fuccedbr  of  vSandracottus,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  af- 
fairs of  India  with   icgaid   to  the  Macedoni;uts,  until 
the  lime  of  Anliochtis  the  Great,  who  made   a  Ihort 
incurfion  into  India  aliout  197  years  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.     All   that   we   know  of  this   expedition   is,  „     '*  . 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  alter  hnilliiui^  a  war  lie  car- „f  ^,„j(,. 
ried  on  againft   llie  two  revolted  provinces  of  P.irthia  chus  the 
and  Bacflria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha-  i^f^'  ii>t» 
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gafcnus,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay 
a  Turn  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants. 
It  is  probable  tliat  the  luccell'urs  of  Seleucus  were  obli- 
ged focn  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter- 
ritories. 

After  the  lofs  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourfe 
was  kept  up  for  fome  lime  betwixt  it  and  tlie  Greek 
kins;dom  of  Baclria.  This  laft  became  an  independent 
Hate  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and, 
accordins;  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
India.  Nay,  the  Baflrian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
conquered  moie  exteufive  tradts  in  th.it  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  o- 
ver  tliis  new  kingdom  in  fucceffion  ;  fome  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made  and  the  power 
they  had  acqiiired,  allumed  the  title  of  Great  Kin^, 
by  which  the  Periimi  monarclis  were  diftinguiflied  in 
their  highen:  fplendor.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Baotrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomadcs,  who  came  from  the  country 
beyond  the  laxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Afii,  Pafiani,  Tacharl,  and  Scarauli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  fome  Chinefe  hiftorians  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  126  years 
before  the  Chriftian  ira,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
pulhed  fi-om  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  fartlier  to  the  weft,  palfed  the 
laxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  Ba>5lria  like  an  irrefifti- 
ble  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  lafled  near 
130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century, 
all  thoughts  of  ertablilliingany  dominion  in  India  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  The  only  ob- 
jcdl  now  ^\■as  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
that  country ;  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  ^\-hich 
that  intercourfe  was  to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
of  Lagus,  and  firft  king  of  Egypt,  firll  railed  tlie 
power  and  fplendor  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 
had  been  built  by  Alexander  with  a  view  to  carry  on 
a  trade  to  India  :  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
more  fecure,  he  built  the  celebrated  light-houfe  at 
Pharos  ;  a  work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  fon  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  profecuted  the  lame  plan  very  vigoroufly. 
In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre ;  but  to  remove  it  effeflually  trom 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arfinoe  on  the  Red 
Sea,  not  far  irom  tlie  place  where  Suez  now  ftands, 
and  the  Pelu'lac  or  ealtern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
canal  was  100  cubits  broad  and  30  deep;  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  produiftions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  We  know 
not  whetlier  tliis  work  was  ever  finiilied,  or  whether  it 
■was  found  ufelefs  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but 
whatever  was  thecaufe,  it  is  certain  tliatno  ufewas  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  fituatcd  almoft 
under  the  tropic  upon  the  weftern  ihore  ot  the  Red 
Sea,  became  tlie  ftaple  of  Indian  commerce.  From 
thence  the  goods  were  tranfported  by  land  to  Coplos,  a 
city  diftant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canal.  Thus,  however, 
there  vas  a  very  tedious  land-carriage  of  no  lefs  than 


258  Roman  miles  through  the  barren  defartofThe- 
bais  ;  but  Ptolemy  caufed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  * 
every  where  for  fprings,  and  wherever  thefe  were  found, 
he  built  inns  or  car.avanferas  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  ,  and  thus  the  commerce  with  India  was  car- 
ried on  till  Egypt  became  fubjeft  to  the  Romans.     The 
fliips   during  th  s   period  fet   fail  from   Berenice,  and 
coalling   along  the   Arabian  Ihore  to  tlie   promontory 
of  Syagrus,  ucjw  Cape  Rafalgate,  held  tlieir  courie  a- 
long  the  coafl  of  Ptrlia  till  they  anived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  weileni  branch  of  the  river  Indus.     They  either 
failed  up   this  branch  till  tliey  came   to   Pattala,  novr 
Tatta,  iituated   at   the   upper   part  of  the    Delui,  or 
continued  their  courfe  to  fome  other  emporium  on  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Indian  coaft.     A  more  convenient 
courfe  was  afterwards  found  by  failing  dire<Sly  to  Zi- 
zenis,  a   place   concerning  which  there  is   now   fome 
difpute.     Montefquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coaft  adjacent  to  the  Indus,  andwhich 
was  conquered  by  the  Baftrian  monarchs  ;  but  Major 
Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.     Dr    Robertfon  does  not  pretend  to  decide  this 
difpute  ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that   during  die   time  of 
the  Ptolemies   very  little  progrefs   was  made   in   the 
difcovery  of  India.     He  contefts  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
jor  Rennel,  that   "  under   the   Ptolemies   the  Egypti- 
ans extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  failed  up  the   Ganges 
to   Palibothra,  now   Patna."     In  this  cafe  he   thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  muft  have  been  much 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  we  have  any  reafou 
to   believe  they  were.     He  owns  indeed  that   Strabo 
mentions  the   failing  up  the   Ganges,  but  then  it  is 
only   curforily  and  in  a  finglc  fentence ;  "  whereas  if 
fuch  a  confiderable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  cut 
tomary,  or  even  if  it  had  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or   Egyptian   traders,  it    muft   have 
merited  a  particular  defcription,  and  muft  have  been 
mentioned   by  Pliny  and  other  WTiters,  as  there  was 
nothing  fimilar  to  it   in  the  praiflice  of  navigation  a- 
mong  the   ancients." — The  extreme  danger  of  navi- 
gating the   Red  Sea  in  ancient  times  (which  even  in 
the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 
got  over)  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  reafon  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the   communicatioh  with 
India  from  Arfinoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were   otlrer 
harbours  on  the  fame  coaft  confiderably  nearer  the  Nile 
than  it.     After  the    ruin  of  Coptos  by  the   emperor 
Diocleiian,  the  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  from  Coifeir,  fuppofed  by  Dr 
Robertfon  to  be  the    P/ji.'oterns  Partus  of  Ptolemy,  to 
Cous,    the    F"icus   ylpoUin'is,  a  journey   of  four    days. 
Hence  Cous  from  a  fm-.ill  village  became  an  opulent 
city  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re- 
moved from  Cous  to  Kcne,  farther  down  the  river.     In 
modern  times  fuch  Indian  goods  as  are  brought  by  the 
Red  Sea  come  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are  carried 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus  on  camels,  or  brought  by  the  cara- 
vans returnina;  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

It  was  to  tliis  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  that 
Egypt  owed  its  vaft  vealth  and  power  during  the 
time  of  its  Macedonian  monarchs  ;  but  It  appears  fur- 
prifing  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchs to  rival  them  in  it,  efpeci;Jly  as  the  latter  were 
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in  poflcnion  of  tlie  Perfian  gulf,  from  whence  tliey 
might  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  hy  a 
much  lliortcr  navigation  tlian  could  he  done  by  the 
Egyptians.  For  this  neglcifl  fcveral  rcaibns  are  alTign- 
ed  by  our  learned  author,  i.  The  Egyptians,  under 
theirGreck  monarchs,  applied themfelvcs  tomaritime  af- 
fairs ;  and  were  in  polieilion  of  luch  a  powerful  fleet  as 
gave  tliem  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea.  2.  No  intercourfe 
by  fea  was  ever  kept  up  betwixt  Perlia  and  India, 
on  account  of  the  averiion  which  the  Perfums  had  to 
maritime  affairs.  All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  in  the  moll  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
over  land,  and  difperfed  thronghovit  the  various  pro- 
vinces, partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  3.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
by  an  unaccountable  error  in  geography,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  northern  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  to  convey  the 
Indian  commodities  to  the  European  coimtries  without 
attempting  to  navigate  thofe  feas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed  theirown  property.  Selcncus  Nicator, 
the  firft  and  greatefl  of  the  Syro-Maccdonian  monarchs, 
formed  a  projcfl;  of  joining  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas 
by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have  eifeiflually 
anfwered  the  purpofe,  but  was  alfafrinated  before  he 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fucceiTors 
had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertakintr.  Alexan- 
der  the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  before  his 
death,  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  order 
to  difcover  whether  it  had  any  communication  with 
the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  fea,  or  Indian  ocean  ; 
but  Dr  Robcitfon  jullly  thinks  it  furprifnig  that  fuch 
errors  concei-ning  this  fea  Ihould  have  exilled  among 
the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  defcribed  it 
properly  in  the  following  words :  "  The  Cafpian  is 
■JL  lea  by  itfelf,  unconneifled  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  veilel  witli  oars  can  fail  in  15 
days  ;  and  its  greatell  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
in  eight  days."  Ariftotle  defcribes  it  in  like  manner, 
and  inlifts  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  and 
not  a  fea. 

On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  the 
Indian  commodities  continued  as  ufual  to  be  imported 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  ; 
but  bcfides  this,  the  moll  ancient  communication  be- 
twixt the  euftern  and  wellern  parts  of  Afia  feems  never 
to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Palelline 
are  feparatcd  from  Mefopotamia  by  a  dcfart ;  but  the 
palfage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  afford- 
ing a  ftation  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the 
polfefllon  of  this  Italion  became  an  objcifl  of  fuch  con- 
iequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in 
Syria  Tiiilmor,  and  in  the  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  theic 
names  are  cxprefTive  of  its  fituatlon  in  a  fpot  adorned 
with  palm-trees.  Though  its  (Ituatiou  lor  trade  may 
to  us  feem  very  unf  ivourable  (being  60  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  aloue  it  could  receive  the  Indian 
commodities,  and  203  fVom  the  nearcll  coal!  of  the 
Mediterranean,)  yet  the  value  and  fniall  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  queflion  rendered  the  conveyanic  ol  them 
by  a  lonu;  carriage  over  land  not  only  praiflicablc  Init 
lucrative  and  advantageous.  Hence  the  inhabitants  be- 
raine  opulent  ami  powerful,  and  lung  maintained  its  in- 
dependence even  alter  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubjci.1 
to   Rome.     After  tlie   rcdudlou  of  Palmyra  by  the 
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emperor  Aurclian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover     'nJi*. 
its   fplendor ;  the   trade  gradually  turned    into   otlier  "       "       ' 
channels,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  which  Hill 
exift,  and  manifeft  its  former  grandeur.     See  Palmyra. 

The  exceflive  eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  Afiatic 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceafing  intercourse 
With  India  dining  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  power  ;  and  even  after  the  dcfti-uaion  of  the 
weftern  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Conftantinople 
and  thofe  parts  of  India  which  hud  been  vifitcd  former-  '» 
ly  by  merchants  from  the  weflern  empire.  Long  be-  ^''"y"'!^ 
fore  this  period,  however,  a  much  better  method  of  ^'"„;!^j^'^' 
falling  to  India  had  been  difcovered  by  one  Hippalus  Hipp»l««. 
the  commander  of  an  Indian  (liip,  who  lived  about  80 
years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. This  man  having  obferved  the  periodical  lliifting 
of  the  monfoons,  and  how  fteadily  they  blew  from  tljc 
eaft  or  weft  during  fome  montlis  ventured  to  leave  the 
coaft  and,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Mufirls,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coart  ;  which  difcovcry  was  reckoned  a  mat- 
ter of  fuch  importance,  that  the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  accotnit  of  the  manner"  in 
which  the  Indian  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mention- 
ing the  particular  ftages,  and  the  dillances  bet^veen 
them,  wliich  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to 
Juliopolis  was  two  miles  ;  and  there  the  cargo  deftined 
for  India  was  Ihijiped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Copto5, 
diftant  303  miles,  the  voyage  being  uiually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by- 
land  to  Berenice,  diftant  25S  miles,  and  halting  at  dif- 
ferent ftations  as  occalion  required.  The  journey  was 
finilhcd  on  the  1 2th  day  :  but  by  re:ifon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  Tlie  fhips 
lelt  Berenice  about  niidfunmier,  and  in  30  davs  reached 
Ocelis,  now  GMi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Araliian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  cape  Farlagi.r)  on  the  coaft  of  Arabi.a 
Felix  ;  from  whence  they  failed  in  40  days  to  Mufirit 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  of  December  ;  when  Vetting  fail 
with  a  norih-eaft  wind,  and  meeting  with  a  fouth  or 
fouth-weft  one  when  they  entered  \he  Arabian  euHV 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  the  lltuation  of  Mufiris,  as  weW  as  of  Bai-acc, 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  traded. 
Major  Rcnnel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Robertfon  agrcei 
with  him,  that  they  ftood  fomewhcre  between  Goa  and 
Tellicherry  ;  and  th.it  probably  the  modern  Meer/.aw 
or  Merjee  is  the  Mufuis,  and  13arcclore  the  Baracc  of 
the  .incients. 

Ptolemy,  who  flouridicd  .about  200  years  after  the  I'tolcmy'i 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  ira,  having  the  ad- »ccouin  of 
vantage  of  <"o  many  previous  difcovcries,  -.(ivcs  a  more  India, 
particular  defcription  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  ot   the  ancient   writers  ;    notwitlift.inding 
which  his  accomits  are  frequently  inconfiftent  not  only 
with  modern  difcovcries,  but  witji  thofe  of  more  ancient 
geogi.iphcrs  ili;;n  himfelt'.     A  moft  capital  eiTor  in  his 
gedgrajihy  is,  that  he   makes   tlie  peninfula   of  Indii 
ilrctcli  from  tlie  Sinus  B.irygazcnus,  or  gulf  of  Cambay, 
from  weft   to  eaft,  inftead  of  extending,  acconlint;  to 
its  real  direflion,  from  north  to   f<MHl;  ;  and  tiiis  error 
mull  appearlhc  moie  extraordinary,  \vhcn  we  confider 
that  Megarthcncs  had  publilhcd  a  mcafurcmenl  of  this 
Z  3  pciuufui* 
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peninfula  nearly  confonant  to  truth,  which  had  been 
adopted  with  fonic  variations  by  Eratofthenes,  Srabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny.  His  information  con- 
cerning tlie  lltuation  of  places,  however,  was  much 
more  acciuate.  With  refpeft  to  fome  dillriifls  on  the 
eallem  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  he 
conies  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  defcription  of  any 
of  the  reft.  Tliefe  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
M.  D'Anville,  who  has  determined  tlie  modem  names 
of  many  of  Ptolemy's  ftations,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Mafulipatam,  &c.  The 
ri\xr  Cauveri  is  the  Chabaru  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  Arcal'i  Regio  ;  and  probably,  fays  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  the  whole  coaft  has  received  its  prefent  name  of 
Coromandel  from  Sor  Mandulam,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sorif ,  which  is  fituated  upon  it.  Ptolemy  had  likewife 
acquired  fo  much  knowledge  concerning  the  river 
Ganges,  that  he  defcribes  fix  of  its  mouths,  tliough  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefs  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninfula.  M.  D'  Anville,  however,  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  elucidate  thefe  matters,  and  to  illuftrate 
thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  beft  founded.  According  to  him,  the  golden 
Cherfonefus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; 
he  fuppofes  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  of 
Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Sinx  Metropolis  of  the  fame  vn-iter 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-hoa  in  the  weftem  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin-China,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its  fituation  no  lefs  than  50  degrees  of  longitude 
and  20  of  latitude.  M.  Goifelin,  however,  differs 
from  his  countryman  M.  D'Anville,  in  a  late  work 
entitled  "  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed  ; 
or  tlie  fyftems  of  Eratofthenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
Cfin^.parcd  with  each  other,  and  with  the  knowledge 
which  the  moderns  have  acquired."  In  the  opinion 
of  M.  GolFelin,  the  Magnum  Promontorium  of  Ptole- 
my is  not  Cape  Romania  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  peninfula  cf  M-alacca,  as  M.  D'  Anville  fuppofes, 
but  the  point  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ava. 
The  great  bay  cif  Ptolemy  he  fuppofes  not  to  be  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  but  of  Martaban.  He  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  pofition  of  Cattipnara,  as  laid  do^^^l  by 
Ptolemy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mergui,  a  fea-port 
im  the  weft  of  Siam  ;  and  chat  Thliia,  or  Shite  Metro' oils, 
is  not  Sin-hoa,  bat  Taiia-fcrini,  a  city  on  the  fame  river 
with  Mergui ;  and  he  contends,  that  the  Ibbadii  infula 
of  Ptolemy  is  not  Sumatra,  as  D'  AnviUe  would  have  it, 
but  one  oi  the  fm;!ll  iflcs  which  lie  in  a  clufter  off  this 
coaft.  M.  Goffelin  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  ne- 
ver failed  through  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  nor  had  any 
knowledge  of  tlie  iftand  of  Sumatra,  or  of  the  eaftern 
ocean. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occafion  to  a 
miftake  of  more  modern  date,  vi/.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  re- 
femblance  betwixt  tlie  name  of  the  empire  and  the 
Siiue  of  the  ancients.  Tlie  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us, 
tlial  Cb:en  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu  ;  whence, 
fays  Dr  Robertftm,  "  as  tliat  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Gclfehn  places  tlie  great  promontory, 
tliis  near  refemblance  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Siiise  Metropolis  was  fituated 
on  this  coaft,  aud  not  fo  fur  eail  as  M.  D'Anville  has 
placed  it." 
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Thus  vee  fee  that  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  in  all 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difcoveries  by 
fea  ;  but  by  land  they  had  correfpondence  with  coun- 
tries ftill  farther  diftant.  AMiile  the  Seleucidx  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  In- 
dia continued  to  be  caried  on  by  land  in  the  way  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  Romans  having  extended 
their  dominions  as  far  as  die  river  Euphrates,  found 
this  method  of  conveyance  ftill  eftabliftied,  and  the 
trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and  proteded.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards 
thofe  countries  where  filk  and  other  of  the  moft  valu- 
able manufaftures  were  procured,  it  thence  became  an 
objeift  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendihip  of 
the  fovereigns  of  thofe  diftant  countries.  That  fuch 
an  attempt  was  actually  made,  we  know  from  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiftorians,  who  tell  us,  that  Antoun,  by  whom  they 
mean  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of 
the  people  of  the  weftern  ocean,  fent  an  embaft'y  to 
Ounti,  who  reigned  in  China  in  the  i66th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era  ;  but  though  the  faft  is  mentioned,  we 
are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  iflue  of  the  nego- 
ciations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  during  the  time* 
of  the  Romans  fuch  a  trade  was  carried  on  ;  and  as  we 
cannot  fuppofe  all  thofe  who  vifited  that  diftant  region 
to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  fcience,  we  may  reafonably 
enough  conclude,  that  by  means  of  fome  of  thefe  ad- 
venturers, Ptolemy  was  enabled  to  determine  the  fitua- 
tion of  many  places  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
geography,  and  which  coiTefpond  very  neaily  with 
the  obfervations  of  modern  times 

With  reg.ard  to  the  Indian  iflands,  confidering  the 
little  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  not 
be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  The  principal  one 
was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  Taprobane. 
The  name  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  but  that  conqueror, 
though  he  did  not  vifit,  had  fome  how  or  other  heard 
of  it ;  with  regard  to  any  particulars,  however,  he 
feems  to  have  been  very  flenderly  iniormed  ;  and  the 
accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are 
confufed  and  contradiiftory.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  as 
large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  zo  days  failing  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
peninfula.  Pomponius  Mela,  is  uncertain  whether  to 
confider  Taprobane  as  an  ifland,  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other world  ;  but  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no- 
body had  ever  failed  round  it.  The  account  of  Phny 
is  ftill  more  obfcure  ;  and  by  his  defcription  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  feated  in  the  fouthern 
hcmifphere  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptole- 
my places  it  oppofite  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  continent ;  but  errs  greatly  with 
regard  to  its  magnitude,  making  it  !no  lefs  tlian  15 
degrees  in  length  from  north  to  fouth.  And  Agathe- 
maiTis,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane 
the  largeft  iftand  in  the  world,  affigning  the  fecond 
place  to  Britain.  From  thefe  diicordant  accounts, 
fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed  th.it  the  Taprobane 
of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon,  as  is  generally  believed, 
but  the  ifland  of  Sumatra;  though  the  defcription  of 
it  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  figure  delineated  in  his  maps, 
fcems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  tliat  Ceylon,  and  not 
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I  fodis,      Sumatra,  is  the  idand  to  which  Ptolemy  applies  the 

""■^^^  defignation  of  Taprobane.     The  other  illands  defcri- 

bed  by  that  geographer  to  the  eallward  of  Taprobane, 

are,  according  to  Dr  Robertfon,  thofe  called  Andaman 

and  Nicobar  in  the  giilf  of  Bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  die  Emperor 
Juftinian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercourfe  of  the 
»3  Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrefs  made  in  tlie 
oyagei  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  Under  that 
otmas  to  jfnpgror  one  Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  made 
fome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  fumame 
of  Indtcopkujlcs.  Having  afterwards  turned  monlc,  he 
publifhed  feveral  works  ;  one  of  which,  named  Cbnjlian 
Topography,  has  reached  us.  In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  ftrange  reveries,  he  relates  with  great  fim- 
plicity  and  appearance  of  truth  wliat  he  had  fccn  in 
his  travels  or  had  learned  from  others.  He  dcfcribes 
feveral  places  on  the  wefttrn  coaft  of  tlic  hither  penin- 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  leat  of  the  pepper-trade ; 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coall  named  Male, 
Dr  Robertfon  thinks  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro- 
bably be  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  MaUl-ves  given  to 
a  clufter  of  illands  lying  at  no  great  diltance.  Cofmas 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  his  time  the  illand  of  Tajiro- 
banehad  become  a  great  flaple  of  trade.  He  fuppofcd 
it  to  lie  about  half  way  betwixt  the  Perfian  Gulf  and 
the  country  of  the  Sinas ;  in  confequence  of  which 
commodious  fituation  it  received  the  filk  of  the  Sinte, 
and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
eaft,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
India,  Perfia,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  He  calls  it  not 
Taprobane,  but  SielJibia,  derived  from  Silemlil,,  or  Se- 
rcnd'il),  the  fame  by  which  it  is  IHII  known  all  over  the 
caft.  From  him  alio  wc  learn,  that  the  Perfians  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  applied  them- 
felves  with  great  diligence  and  fuceefs  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Romans  in  the  India  trade.  The  latter 
finding  themfelves  thus  in  danger  of  loling  entirely 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  rivallhip 
jnll  mentioned,  and  panly  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
hollilitics  which  took  place  betwixt  the  two  empires, 
formed  a  fchemc  of  prefcrving  fome  lliare  of  the  trade 
by  means  of  their  ally  tlic  emperor  of  Abylilnia.  In 
this  they  were  dil'appointcd,  though  afterwards  they  ob- 
ilk  worms  talned  their  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpeifted.  Tliis  wai 
itroiluccd  by  means  of  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif- 
ito  tu-  fionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  had  pene- 
trated  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Seres  or  Cliina. 
From  tlience  induced  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Jufti- 
nian, they  brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  filk- 
worms  in  an  hollow  cane.  They  were  then  hutched  by 
the  heat  ol  a  dunghill  ;  and  being  fed  willi  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry,  worked  and  multiplied  as  well  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.  Vaft  num- 
bers were  foon  reared  in  Greece  ;  from  whence  they 
were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  ;  in 
all  which  countries  filk-manufa<fhircs  h.ivc  fince  been 
cftabliihed. 

On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
if  the  Sar»"  year  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  to 
ens  with  them  ;  and  tliey  foon  began  to  purfiie  it  witli  much 
ndia.  more  vigour  than  the   Romans  had  done.     The  city 

of   Balfora  was  built  by  the  Khalif  Omar  upon  the 
■weftcrn  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  Enphrates  with  the  Tigris.  Thus  the  com- 
mand of  both  rivers  was  fecured,  and  the  new  city 
foon  became  a  place  of  fuch  confequence  .as  fcarce  to 
yield  to  Alexandria  itfelf.  Here  Dr  Robertfon  takes 
notice,  that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant 
who  wrote  in  the  year  851,  it  appears,  that  not  only 
the  Saracens,  but  the  Chinefe  alfo,  were  deftltute  of  the 
mariner's  compafs  ;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  this  inftrument  was  known  in  the  eaft  long  before 
it  made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  From  tliis  rela- 
tion, as  well  as  much  concurring  evidence,  Hiys  our  au- 
thor, "  it  is  nianifeft,  that  not  only  t!ie  Arabians  but 
the  Chinefe  were  deftltute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and 
that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventu- 
rous than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
ftecred  fervilely  along  the  coaft,  feldom  ftrctching  oni 
to  fea  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  land  ;  and  as  they  Sha- 
ped their  courfe  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of 
reckoning  was  defeftive,  and  liable  to  the  fame  enors 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  Notwith- 
ftandlng  this  difadvantage,  however,  they  penetr.ited 
far  beyond  Slam,  which  had  fet  bounds  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Europeans.  They  became  acquainted  with 
Sumatra  and  other  India  Illands  ;  extending  their  na- 
vigation as  far  as  tile  city  of  Canton  in  China.  A 
regular  commerce  was  now  cai  ried  on  from  the  Perfian 
Gulf  to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China, 
and  even  with  China  Itlblf.  Many  Saracens  fettled 
in  India  properly  fo  called,  and  in  the  countries  be- 
yond it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  particularly,  they  were 
fo  numerous,  that  the  emperor  permitted  them  to  have 
a  cadi  or  judge  ot  tlieir  own  religion  ;  the  Arabian 
language  was  undcrftood  and  fpoken  in  every  place  of 
confequence ;  and  Ihlps  from  China  are  even  faid  to 
have  vifited  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  thofe  days, 
the  peninfula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  into 
four  kingdoms.  The  firft  was  compofcd  of  the  pro- 
vinces lituated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  ca- 
pital of  whicli  was  Moultan.  I'he  fecond  liad  the  city 
of  Canogc,  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  i-cmaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  been  a  vcrv  l.ar2;e  place.  Phe 
Indian  hillorlans  relate,  that  it  contained  ^50,000  (hops, 
in  which  belel-nut  was  fold,  and  60,000  fets  of  muli- 
clans  and  fingers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government.  The 
third  kingdiim  was  that  of  Ca.licmirc,  hrft  mentioned 
by  Mall'oudl,  who  gives  a  ihort  defcription  of  it.  The 
iourth  kingdom,  Guzerat,  reprefcnted  by  tlie  fame 
author  as  the  moft  powerful  of  the  whole.  Another 
Arab  writer,  who  flourillicd  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts  ;  tlic  nor- 
theni,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus ; 
the  middle  extending  from  Gu/erat  to  the  Ganges  ; 
and  the  fouthern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorln. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Ar.ibian  merchant  al)ove- 
mcntlonoii,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Arabian  who  had  likewifc  vifited  tlie  eafteru  parts  of 
Afia,  we  learn  m.my  particulars  conceniing  the  Inha- 
bitants of  thcie  diftant  regions  at  th.it  time,  which 
corrcl'pond  witli  what  is  oblervcd  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  gener.d  ufe  of  filk 
among  the  Cliinefe  ;  and  the  mannfaiflure  of  p<ircelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They  alio  defcribe  tlie 
toj  plant,  witJi  the  m;inuer  of  ufing  its  Uavcs;  whence  it 
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appeavs,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  ufe  of  this 
'plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent.  They 
mention  likewife  the  great  progrefs  which  tlie  Indians 
had  made  in  allronomy ;  a  circumftance  which  ieems 
to  have  been  unlinown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  : 
they  alFert  that  in  this  branch  of  fcience  the  Indians 
were  far  fuperior  to  the  moft  enhghtened  nations  of 
the  weft,  on  which  account  their  fovereign  was  called 
the  "  King  of  wifdom."  The  fuperftitions,  extrava- 
gant penances,  &c.  known  to  exift  at  this  day  among 
the  Indians,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  thofe  writers ;  all 
which  particulars  manifeft  that  the  Arabians  had  a 
knowledge  of  India  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  indulby  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  exploring  the  moft  dilfant  regions  of  the 
eaft  was  rivalled  by  the  Chriftians  of  Perfia,  who 
fent  miftionaries  all  over  India  and  the  countries  ad- 
joining, as  far  as  China  itfelf.  But  while  the  weftern 
Afiatics  thus  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  thefe 
parts,  die  Europeans  had  in  a  manner  loft  all  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
they  had  formerly  been  fupplied  with  the  Indian  goods 
was  now  ihut  againft  them  ;  and  the  Arabs,  fatisfied 
with  fupplying  the  demands  of  their  own  fubjeifls, 
neglected  to  fend  any  by  tlie  ufual  channels  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inliabitants  of 
Conftanlinople  and  fome  other  great  towns  were 
fupplied  with  Chinefe  commodities  by  the  moft  te- 
dious and  difficult  palFage  imaginable.  The  filk  of 
that  countr)'  was  purchafed  in  the  moft  wefterly  pro- 
vince named  Chenii ;  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  by 
a  caravan,  which  niarclicd  80  or  100  days,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car- 
ried do^^■n  the  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  whence,  after  a 
dangerous  voyage  acrofs  that  fea,  it  was  caiTied  up 
the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable  ;  after 
which  it  was  conduced  by  a  land-carriage  of  five  days 
to  the  river  Phafis,  then  down  that  ftream  into 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Conilantinople.  The  paf- 
fage  of  goods  from  Hindoftan  was  lefs  tedioys  ;  they 
being  carried  either  diredly  to  the  C;'fpian  or  to  tlie 
river  Oxus,  but  by  a  palTage  much  ihorter  than  that 
from  China  ;  after  which  they  were  conveyed  down 
tlie  Phafis  to  the  Euxine,  and  tlius  to  Conftantino- 
ple. 

It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  canied  on  muft 
liave  been  liable  to  a  thoufand  difadvantages.  The 
goods  conveyed  over  fuch  vaft  triiifts  of  hind  could  not 
be  fold  but  at  a  very  high  pr'cc,  even  fuppofing  the 
journey  had  been  attended  with  no  danger ;  but  as 
the  caravans  were  continually  expofcd  to  the  alfaults 
of  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  muft  on  that 
account  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  eve- 
ry difficulty,  however,  even  this  commerce  flourilhed, 
and  Conftantinople  became  a  confiderable  mart  for 
Eaft  Indian  commodities ;  and  from  it  all  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  chiefly  fupplied  ■with  tliem  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  The  perpetual  courfe  of  hoftilities  in 
whicli  the  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  were  during 
this  period  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  the 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  more  this 
difficulty  increafed,  the  more  delirous  the  Europeans 
feemed  to  be  of  polFcfflng  the  luxuries  of  Afia. 

About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi   and  Venice, 
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with  fome  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater 


degree  of  independence  than  they  formerly  pofTeiTed, 
began  firft  to  exert  themfelves  in  promoting  domeftic 
manufadlures,  and  tlien  to  import  the  produiflions  of 
India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly.  Some 
traces  of  this  revival  of  a  commercial  fpirit,  according 
to  Dr  Robertfon,  may  be  obferved  from  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century.  The  circumftances  which  led  to  this 
revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  hiftorians  : 
but  during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
probable  that  no  commercial  intercourle  whatever  took 
place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria;  for,  prior  to  tlie. 
period  we  fpeak  of,  all  the  public  deeds  of  die  Italian 
and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa- 
per made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  diat  up- 
on parchment. 

l"he  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chriftians  and  Mo- 
hammedans bore  againft  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
for  a  long  time  retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  be- 
tween them ;  but  at  laft;  the  khalifFs,  perceiving 
the  advantage  which  fuch  a  traffic  would  be  of  to 
their  fubjcifts,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the 
eagemefs  with  which  the  Cliriftians  coveted  the  In- 
dian produfts  and  manufaiflures,  prompted  them  to 
carry  it  on.  But  fcarce  was  the  traffic  begun,  when 
it  feemed  in  danger  of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the 
crufades.  Notwithftanding  the  enthufiaftical  zeal  of 
thefe  adventurers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom 
commerce  was  a  greater  objeifl  than  religion.  This 
had  always  been  the  cafe  with  numbers  of  the  pilgrims 
who  vifited  the  holy  places  at  JeruHdem  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  crufades  :  but  thefe,  after 
they  took  place,  inftead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  this 
kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  t(f 
a  great  degree.  "  Various  circumftances  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon) concurred  towards  this.  Great  armies,  con- 
dueled  by  the  moft  iUulirious  nobles  of  Europe,  and 
compofed  of  men  of  the  moil  enterprifing  fpirit  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Paleftine,  through 
countries  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  in 
every  fpecies  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn 
of  profperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  be- 
gun to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  cngrofs  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  eaft.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  ftate 
of  opulence  and  fplendor  in  Conftantinople,  raifed  to 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  cities  then  known  by  its  ex- 
tenfivc  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 
India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards 
ferved  in  thofe  provinces  of  Afia  through  which  the 
commodities  of  the  eaft  were  ufually  conveyed,  and 
became  mafters  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftaples 
of  that  trade.  They  eftablilhed  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
rufalem,  which  fubfifted  near  200  years.  They  took 
polfeffion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go- 
verned it  above  half  a  century.  Amidft  fuch  a  va- 
rietyof  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  tierce  war- 
riors of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved  ;  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  ot  die  peo- 
ple whom  they  fubdued  ;  they  obferved  the  fourccs  of. 
their  wealth,  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  diis  know- 
ledge. Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered  by  the 
cnifaders,  were  flourilliing  cities  inhabited  by  opulent 
merchants,  who  fupplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the 
MedlteiTanean  with  the  produdtions  of  the  eaft  ;  and, 
as  fiir  as  can  be  gathered  from  iucidental  occunences 
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mentioned  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war,  -who  be-  us  f.ir  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay  ;  to  all  which  he  gave  the 

ing   molUy  prielh   and  monks,  had  their  attention  di-  names  they  have  at  this   day.     The  difcovery  of  fiich 

reded  to  objecls  very  ditlerent  from   tliofe   relating  to  immenle  regions  unknown  before  in   Europe,  fumilh- 

commerce,   tliere  is   reafon    to    believe,    that  both  in  ed  val^  room  for  fpeculation  and  conje(51urc  ;  and  while 

Conftanlinople  while  fubjeifk  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the  the  public   attention  was  yet  engaged  by   thcfe   difco- 

ports  of  Syria  acquired  by  the   Chriltians,  the   long-  veries,  the   dellrudion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  Gdx'cfe 

ellabliihcd  trade  with  the  Call  continued  to  be  protect-  gave  a  very  confiderable  turn  to  the  Eall  India  com- '"'''  'o. 

ed  and  encouraged."  merce,  by  throwing   it  a.   'oll  entirely  into   the  hands  'j^'"  '"'"* 

Our  author  next   goes  on  to  fhow  in  what  manner  of  the  Venetians.     Hitherto  the  Gcnocfe  had  rivalled '^lilJ 'J 

the  commerce  of  the  Italian  (bites  was  promoted  by  that  Hate  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  h^d  Conftanti,. 

the  Crufades,  until  at  lalt,  having  entirely  engrolFed  pollclied  themfelvcs  of  many  important   places  on  the  nople. 

the  Eaft:  India  trade,  they  llrovc  with  fuch  eagei  ael's  coail  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffit  on  the 

to  find  new  markets  for  their  commodities,  that  they  Black  Sea.     Nay,  they  had  even  eltablilhed  themfelves 

extended   a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts   of  Europe  at    Conliantinopie,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pcra,  in  fuch  a 

where  they  had  formerly  been  little  known.     The  ri-  manner  as  almoll  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them- 

vallhip   of  the  Italian   Itates   terminated  at  lail   in   a  felves   from  any  lliare  in  this  commerce :  but   by  the 

treaty  with  the  fukan  of  Egypt  in  1425,  by  which  the  dellruction  of  Conliantinopie  tliey  were  at  once  driven, 

port  of  Alexandria  and  others  in  Egypt  were  opened  out  of  all  theie  pofleffions,  and  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 

to  the  Florentines  as  well  as  tlie  Venetians  ;  and  foon  that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  V  netians 

after,  that  people  began  to  obtain  a  ihare  in  die  trade  as  before  ;  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i  jth 

to  India,  century,  that  republic    fupplied   the   greater  part    of 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Europe  with  the   produftions  of  the  eail,  and  carried 
India  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  known 
century,  is  given  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble-  in  foimer  times.     The  mode  in  which  they  now  car- 
man.    The  merchants  of  that  republic  were  fupplied  ried  on  this  trade  was  fomewhat  diifercnt   from  what 
with   the   commodities   they   wanted   in   two  different  had  been  praftifed  by  ancient  nations.     The  Tyrians, 
ways.     Thofe  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  fuch  as  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  failed  direftly  to   India  in 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearls,    &c.  were  carried  up  queil   of  the    commodities  they    wanted  ;    and  their 
the  Perfian  gulf  to   Ballora,  from  tlience  to  Bagdad,  example  has  been   imitated  by  the  navigators  of  mo- 
and   afterwards  to  fome  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  dcrn  Europe.     In  both  periods  the  Indian  commodi- 
The  more  bulky  goods,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  ties  have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  great 
other  fpiceries,  were  brought  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the  complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  drain  of 
Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria.     The  goods  thole   precious  metals,  which  were  thus  buried   as  it        jj 
brought  by  land,  however,  were   always  liable  to  be  were   in    India,  never  to    return   again.     Thj    Vene-  Immenfir 
feized  by  barbarians  ;  and  therefore  the  ilipply  tliat  way  cians,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs  ;  for  ha- '"''•'''h  of 
was  fcanty,  and   the   price  extravagantly  dear,  while,  ving  no   direift   intercourfe  with   India,  they   fupplied  '!" 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofmg  themfelves  from  tlie  warehoufes  tliey  found    in  Egypt  q      f' 
duties  upon  the  Eall  India  cargoes  to   tlie   amount  of  and    Syria,  ready    filled    with  the    precious    commo-  jh^jr  UA 
a  full  third  of  the  value,  feemed  to  render  it  impolTible  dilies    they  wanted  :  and  thefe  tliey  purchalcd   more  an  cora- 
that  the  owners  (hould  find  purchafers  for  their  goods,  fretpiently  by  barter  than  with   ready  money.     Thus  nicrcc 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  the   de-  not  only  tlie  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  the  cities  which 
mand  for  India  goods  continually  incrcafed  ;  and  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  tlic  India 
a  communication,  formerly  unknown,  betwixt  all  the  goods   imported  by  il,  were   railed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
nations  of  Europe,  was  begun  and  kept  up.     All  this  power  and  fplendor  as  fcarce  ever  belonged  to  .my  En- 
timc,  however,  tliere  had  been  no  dircifl  communica-  ropean   (late.     Tiie   citiyens   of  Bruges,  from    which 
lion  betwixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohanimcdans  place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
would  never  allow  any  Chrlllian  to  pafs  tlirough  their  fupplied  with  tliefe  goods,  dii'playcd  fuch  magnificence 
dominions  into  that  country.     The  dreadful  incurfions  in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  m.uiner  of  living,  as  ci- 
and  conquefts   the  Tartars  under  Jenghi/-khan,  how-  cited    even    die    envy    of  their  queen    Joan    of  Na- 
cver,  had  fo  broken  the  power   of  die  Mohammedans  varre  who  came  to  pay  them  a  vilit.     On  the  rcmo\..l 
in  the  northern   parts  of  Alia,  that  a    way  was   now  of  the  llaple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerji,  the  Litter  foon 
opened  to  Inilia    through  tlic   dominions  of  thefe  bar-  dil'played   die  fame   opulence:  and  in   fome   cities  of 
baiians.     About  the  middle  of  the  i  ^tli  century,  there-  Germany,  particularly  Auglburg,  tlie  gre.it  mart  for 
fore  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  die  Indian  commodities  in  the  Intemal  p;irts  of  that  coun- 
khan  of  tlie  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the  Eall  try,  there  aie  examples  of  merchanis  acquirmg  fuch 
which   had  long   been  unknown  even  by   name  to  tlic  large  fortunes  as  intitied   them  to  high  r.mk  .ind  con- 
Europeans.     He  travelled  dirongli  China  from  Peking  lideration  in  the  empire.     The  moft  accurate  method, 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  Ibme  of   its  moll  loutherly  however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  die  profits 
provinces.     He  vifitcd  ahb  dilf-;rent  parts  of  Hindof-  die  Venetians  had  011  their  trade,  is  by  confideiing  die         j, 
tan,  and  firft  mentions  Bengal  and  Gu/erat  by  their  nitc  of  interell  on  money  lionowcd  at  that  tinu".  Tliis,  Ui^^h  mtc- 
modern  names  as  great  and  flourilhing  kingtli-ms.     He  from  die    clofe    of   tlie     iitii    century  to    the  com- "ll  of  o\c- 
obtained  alio  fome  account  of  an  illaud  whicii  he  called  mcncement  of  die  16th,  we  ;irc  tohl,  was  no  Icfs  than  '"y"  "''* 
Zipiiii^ri,  and  was   probably  no  other  than  Japan  ;  he  20  fitr.  cent,  and   fometimes   more.     Even  as  late  si's  ,^"  ^"^ 
viiited  Java  widi  feveral  of  die  illands  in  its  neighbour-  1500,  it  was  10  or  12  in  every  part  of  Europe.     Hence      ' 
hcod,  die  ifland  of  Cc)lon,  and  the  co;ift  of  Malab.ir  we  arc  to  conclude  tlut  die  profits  of  fuch  money  .is 
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ludii.  was  then  applied  in  trade  mud  have  been  extremely 
'  "  '  liigh  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inliabitants  of  Venice 
at  that  time  warrants  iis  to  make  the  conclufion. 
"  In  the  magnificence  of  ll'.eir  houfes  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon),  in  richncis  of  furniture,  inprofufionof  plate, 
and  in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards 
eleij;ance  or  parade  in  their  mode  ot  living,  the  nobles  ot 
Venice  furpalled  the  ilate  of  the  greatelt  monarch  be- 
yond the  vXlps.  Nor  was  all  this  difplay  the  effttS.  of 
an  ollentatious  and  inconfiderate  diflipation  ;  it  was  the 
natural  conicquence  of  fucceiiful  induftry,  which,  ha- 
ving accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  intitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplendor." 

This  excellive  fuperiority  of  wealth  difplayed  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  difcover 
that  the  Eall;  India  trade  was  the  principal  fource  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  Ihare  by  applying  to  the  fultans 
of  Es;ypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admidion  into  their 
ports  "upon  die  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians  ;  but 
either  by  the  fuperior  intereft  of  the  latter  with  thofe 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  eftablilhed  in  die  trade,  the  Venedans  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  obtaining  fonie  fhare  of  this  lu- 
crative commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Ruffia  to  open  an  intercourfe  by  land  with 
China,  though  the  capitals  of  the  two  empires  are  up- 
wards of  6000  miles  dillant  from  each  other.  This, 
however,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Ruffian  prince 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  moft 
permanent  bafis,  wlientwo  events,  altogether  unforefeen 
j5  and  unexpefted,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which  it 
The  Vene-  never  has  recovered,  or  can  recover  itfelf.  Thefe  were 
tian  trade  the  difcovery  of  America  and  that  of  die  paffage  to  the 
ruined  by  £^(^  Indies  by  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  former 
very  of  the  P^'"^  ^P^'"^  "^  polfethon  of  immenfe  treafures  ;  which 
Cape  of  biing  gradually  ditTufed  all  over  Europe,  foon  call- 
Good  ed  fordi  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
Hope.  exert  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  of  itfelf  mud 
have  foon  leflened  the  demand  for  Indian  produ(ftIons._ 
The  dilcovery  of  the  palfage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  moft  efleftual  and 
Ipeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a  tedious 
courfe  of  voyages  along  the  Aveftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
continued  for  near  half  a  century,  Vafco  de  Gama,  an 
aftive  and  enterpriling  Portuguefe  officer,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  coafting  along  the  eaftern 
fliore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrofs  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calccut  on  the  coaft  ot"  Malabar, 
on  the  22d  of  May  149^,  ten  months,  and  two  days 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Liibon.  On  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia he  was  at  firft  received  widi  great  kindnefs  by  the 
Sovereign  of  that  country,  ftyled  the  Samorln  ;  but  af- 
terwards, from  what  caufes  we  cannot  now  v.-ell  de- 
termine, die  Indian  prince  ftiddenly  changed  his  kind- 
nefs into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga- 
ma w  ith  his  whole  party.  Tlie  Portuguefe  general, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  that  was 
laid  againll  him ;  and  loaded  his  fhips  not  only  with 
the  products  of  that  part  of  the  country^  but  with  many 
of  the  valuable  produfts  of  die  more  remote  regions. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal,  De  Gama  was  received 


with  all  imaginable  demonftrations  of  kindnefs.  Tlie 
Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  difcovery 
which  had  been  made.  The  latter  beheld  in  it  the 
certain  and  unavoidable  downfal  of  their  own  power ; 
while  the  Portuguefe,  prefuming  upon  their  right  of 
prior  difcovery,  which  they  took  care  to  have  confirm- 
ed by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themfelves  cui  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.  The  expciflations  of  die  one,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  other,  feenied  at  firft  to  be  well- 
founded.  A  fucceftion  of  gallant  officers  fent  in- 
to the  eaft  from  Portugal  accompliftied  the  greateft 
and  moll  arduous  undertakings.  In  24  years  after  the 
voyage  of  De  Gama,  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  many  important  places  in  Imdia ;  and  among  the  reft 
of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  ftaple  of  trade 
diroughout  the  whole  Eaft  Indies  was  eftablilhed.  As 
this  city  ftands  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
eaftern  and  weftem  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  die  name  ot  Indies,  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
iflands  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  diofe  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
acquired  a  moft  extenlive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  India;  while,  by  the  fettlements  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engrofs 
the  trade  on  die  Malabar  coaft,  and  greatly  to  obltrudl 
the  long  eftablilhed  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  fliips  now  frequented 
every  port  in  the  eaft  where  any  valuable  commodities 
were  to  be  had,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China  ;  and  all  along  diis  immenfe 
extent  of  more  dian  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  faftories  eftablilhed  for  the  convenience  of 
protefting  their  trade.  They  hadlikewife  made  diem- 
ielves  mafters  of  feveral  ftations  favourable  to  com- 
merce along  the  foudiem  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in 
many  iflands  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. In  all  places  where  they  came,  their  arms  had 
ftruck  fuch  terror,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  control,  but  even  prefcri- 
bed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  intercourfe  ; 
nay,  fometimes  they  fet  what  price  they  pleafed  upon 
the  commodities  they  purchaled,  and  thus  were  ena- 
bled to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodidesjn 
greater  aliundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  ever 
been  done  before.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  fchcme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  fhare 
of  the  trade  diey  enjoyed  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  de- 
termined to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  fuch  ftations 
on  die  Red  Sea  and  Perfian  Gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
pofleilion  of  the  navigation  of  both  thefe  feas,  and 
enable  dicm  not  only  to  obftruft  the  ancient  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  India,  but  to  command  the 
mouths  of  die  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  die  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Afia.  The  conduft  of 
thefe  enterprifes  was  committed  to  Alphonfo  Albu- 
querque, the  moft  diftinguilhed  officer  at  that  time  in 
the  Portuguefe  fervice.  By  reafon  of  the  vaft  number 
of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  fcanty  fupplies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por- 
tugal, he  could  not  fully  accomplifli  what  was  e.xpeiled 
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However,  he  took  from  the  petty  princes    was  now  the  fame  with  that  of  tlie  Venetians,  a  league 
ibutancs  to  the   kings  of  Pcrla  the  fmall    was  quickly  formed  betwixt  tht-ni  ■"       '  " 

Illand  of  Oriiius,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
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who  were^ributarics  to  the   kings  of  Pcda  the  fmall    was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  llic 

power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India.     With  this  view  Se- 
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Perfian  Gulf ;  and  thus  fecurcd  to  Portugal  the  poffef- 
fion  of  that  cxtcnfivc  trade  with  the  caft  which  the  Per- 
fians  had  carried  on  for  Icveral  centuries.  On  this  bar- 
ren illand,  almoft  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot 
that  the  climate  can  fcarcely  be  borne,  dellltute  of  a 
drop  of  frelh  water,  except  what  was  brought  from  the 
continent,  a  city  was  ereifled  by  the  Portuguefe,  which 
foon  became  one  of  the  chiel  feats  of  opulence,  fplen- 
dor,  and  luxury,  in  tlie  caftern  world.  In  the  Red 
Sea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  nutrc  formida- 
ble refilhmce  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  damage  his 
fleet  fullained  in  tliat  fea,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Albuquerque 
to  retire  without  eifo-'ting  any  thing  of  importance. 
Thus  the  ancient  channel  of  conveyance  Hill  remained 
open  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  their  commerce  was  great- 
ly circunilcribed  and  obftruded  by  the  powerful  inter- 
ell  of  the  Portuguefe  in  every  port  to  which  they  had 
been  accullomed  to  refbit. 

The  Venetians   now  began  to   feel  thofe  effects   of 
niggles  of  De  Gama's  difcovery  which  they  had   dreaded  from 
le  Vciic-    tjjg  beginning.     To  preferve  the  remains  of  their  com- 
aiistorc-  jiigyjg^  tl,ey  applied   to  the   fultan  (>f  the  Mameluks 
gj,jjj_         in  Egypt,  who  was  no  lefs  alarmed  than  thcmfclvcs  at 
the  lofs  of  fuch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  accullomed  to  derive  Irom  the 
By  them  this    tierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  ealily 
perfuadcd  to  fend  a  furious  manifello  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmamiel  king  nf  Portugal.     In  this,  alter  fta- 
tinc;  his  exclufive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  if  the  Portuguefe  did  not  relinqnilh  that 
new  courfe  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  penetra- 
ted into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  call  of  Alia  and  his  domi- 
nions, he  would  put   to  death    all  the  Chrillians   at 
Egypt,  Syria,    and   Paleiline,  and   dcmolilh   the  holy 
fcpulchre  itfelf.     To  this  threat  which  f<)me  centuries 
before   would  have   alarmed   all  Chrillendom,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  ;  fo  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  lafl  re- 
fource,  were  obliged  to  have  recouife  to  a  different  ex- 
pedient.    This  was  to  excite  llie  fultan  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
in  the  Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe,    and  drive 
them  from  all  their  fetllcnients  in  the  call  ;  nay,  in  or- 
der to  alhll  him  in  the  enterprlfe,  he  was  allowed  to  cut 
down  tlieir  forells  In  Dalmatla,  to  fupply  the  deficien- 
cy of  Egypt  in  limber  for  lliip-building.     The  timl)er 
was  conveyed  from  Dalmatla  to  Alexandria  ;  and  from 
tlience,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Suez  ; 
where  twelve  men  of  war  were  built,  on  board  which 
a  body  of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  fcrvc  inider  the 
Ci>mmand  of  an  experienced  officer.     Thus  the  Portu- 
guefe were  alfaulted  by  a  new  enemy  f.\r  more   formi- 
dable  than  any  they  had   yet  encountered  ;  yet   llich 
was  tlie  valour  and  conduifl  of  the  admiral,  that  after 
feveral  feverc   engagements,   the   lleel   of  tite  infidels 
was  cniliely  ruined,  and  the  Portuguefe  became  abfo- 
lute  mailers  of  the  Indian  oee.ni. 

This  dllaller  was  followed   in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in 
Egypt  by  Sellm  the  Turkllli  fultan  ;  who  thus  alio  be- 
came mafter  of  Syria  and  Paleiline.     i\s  his  Intcrell 
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hm  confirmed  to  the  Venetians  tlie  extcnfive  commer- 
cial privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of 
the  Mameluks  ;  publllhlng  at  the  fame  time  an  edia, 
by  which  he  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  call  imported  direaly  from  Alexandria  in- 
to any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  impofed  heavy  taxes 
upon  fuch  as  were  Imported  from  Lifbon.  All  this, 
however,  was  infufficient  to  counterad  tlic  great  ad- 
vantages which  tlie  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by  the 
new  palfage  to  India,  and  the  fcttlemcnts  tliey  had 
ertabhlhed  in  that  country ;  at  tlie  faipe  time  that  the 
power  of  tlie  Venetians  being  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  lliey  were  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tribute any  affillance.  They  were  therefore  reduced 
to  the  neccffity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal to  purchafe  all  the  fplces  imported  Into  Lllbon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
fumptlon  of  his  own  fubjefls.  This  offer  being  rejcS- 
ed,  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncontrol- 
led mafters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe  was 
fnpphcd  by  them,  excepting  fome  very  Inconfiderable 
quantity  ^vllich  was  Imported  by  the  \'cnetlans  tlirough 
the  idual  chanrels. 

The  Portuguefe  continued   to  enjoy  this  valuable  ^'h/  the 
branch  of  commerce  undlflurbcd   almoft  for  a  whole  ''"""gucfc 
India  trade,     century  ;  for  which,  however,  they  were  indebted  more  '"'''  *" 
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tions  than  to  their  own  prowefs.     After  the  accellion  other  F.u- 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was  ropcin 
either  fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  opcr.ttions,  t»"""' 
owing  Co  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  fon 
Philip  11.  or  fo  intent  on  profecuting  the  dlfcoveries 
and  conquells  in  the  new  world,  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  Interfere  with  the  Eart  India  trade  of  tlie 
Portuguefe,  even  though  an  ojiportunlty  offered  by  the 
difcovery  of  a  fecond  palfage  by  fea  to  the  Eall  Indies 
through  the  ftralts  of  Magellan.     By  the  acqulfition 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in   1580,  Spain,  inllead  of 
l)ecomlng  the  rival,  became  the  protctlor  and  guardian 
of  the  Portugue'e  trade.     Tlie  rcfources  of  Fr.mce  all 
this  time  were  fo  much  exiiaulied  bv  a  continuance  of 
long  and  defolating  wars,  that  it  could  beftow  neither 
much  attention  on  objcvfts  at  fuch  a  dillance,  nor  en- 
gage  in  any  expenfive  fcheme.     England  was  delola- 
led  by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  houfcs  of  York 
and  J^ancafter;  and  afterwards  Its   er.terprlfing  fpirlt 
was  reltralnedby  the  cautious  and  covetous  Henry  VII. 
His  Ion  Henry  VIII.  in  tlie  former  part  of  his  rcigu, 
by  engaging   in  the  continenuil  quarrels  of  tlie  Euro- 
j;can  princes,  ami  in  the  latter  part  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  jHipc  and  contclK  about  religion,  left  no  time  for 
ci'mmercial    fihenies.      It  was  not  tlieretbrc   till  tlie 
reign  of  Queen  Ell/abcth  tli.it  any  attention  was  paid 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Eall  by  that  kingdom.     The  firll 
who  Ihook   the  power  of  tlie  Portuguefe  in  India  were 
tlie  Dutch  ;  and  in  this  they  were  gladly  fcconded  by 
the  natives,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  moll  grlevoully 
opprclled.     The  EnglUh  foon  followed  their  example  ; 
and  In  a  lew  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled  from 
their  moll  valuable  fetthnients,  wliilc  the  moll  lucra- 
tive branches  of  their  trade  have  contiuued  ever  fmcc  in 
the  hands  of  tliofc  two  nations. 

A  a  It 
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It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European 
nations  would  fit  ftill  and  quietly  fee  thefe  two  en- 
grofs  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce  without  at- 
tempting to  put  in  for  a  Ihare.  Eaft  India  compa- 
nies were  therefore  fct  up  in  different  countries :  but 
it  was  only  between  France  and  Britain  that  the 
great  rivalihip  commenced ;  nor  did  this  fully  dil- 
play  itfelf  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclic. 
Both  nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfelves  ma- 
tters of  confiderable  fettlcmcnts  in  India.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thofe  belonging  to  Britain  were,  1.  Sural, 
fituated  on  the  wellern  fide  of  the  peninfula  within 
the  Ganges,  between  the  21ft  and  22d  degrees  of  N. 
Lat.  This  peninfula  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of 
Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bilnagar,  witli  the 
principalities  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura  ;  the 
weftern  coaft  being  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
labar, and  tlie  eaftern  by  that  of  Coromandel.  2.  Bom- 
bay, a  fmall  ifland  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  .about 
45  leagues  to  the  foutli  of  Surat.  3.  Dubai,  about  40 
leagues  farther  to  the  foutli,  in  the  province  of  Cun- 
can.  4.  Carwar,  in  N.  Lat.  15°,  where  there  was  a 
fmall  fort  and  fadlory.  5.  Tillicherry,  to  which  place 
the  Englilfi  trade  was  removed  from  Calecut,  a  large 
town  15  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  6.  Anjengo,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the  moil 
foutherly  fettlemcnt  on  the  weftern  coal^  of  the  pen- 
infula. 7.  On  the  Coromandel  coafl  they  pofleifed  Fort 
St  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  iituatcd  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gingi,  in  11°  40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the 
principal  fettlement  on  this  coaft,  between  13"  and 
14°  N.  Lat.  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda. 9.  Vifigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.  10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  22°,  a  fa(flory  of  fmall  confequence. 
II.  Calcutta  the  capital  of  all  the  Britilh  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe  were  the  principal  places 
belonging  to  Britain  which  we  lliall  have  occafion  to 
mention  in  the  account  of  the  contefts  which  now  took 
place  ;  thofe  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondicherry 
and  Chandernagore. 

The  war  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  occafioned  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  commandant  M.  Dupleix  ;  who, 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  began 
to  fow  diifenfion  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this 
time  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.  Nizam 
Almuluk,  viceroy  of  Decan,  and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had, 
as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1 745.  On  the 
death  of  Nizam,  his  fecond  fon  Nazir-zing  was  appoint- 
ed to  fuccced  him  in  his  viceroyalty,  and  his  nomination 
•was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  He  was  oppofed  by  his 
coufm  Muzaphier-zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for  .af- 
fiftance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  fome  artillery ;  after  which,  being  alfo 
joined  by  Chunda   Saib,  an   active  Indian  prince,  he 


he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who 
had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Immenfe  riches  were  * 
found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir-zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  iliare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher-zing  now 
alFociatcd  with  himfclf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this  affociution  tlie  Frenchman  alFumed  tlie  flate 
and  formalities  of  an  eaftern  prince  ;  and  he  and  his 
colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na- 
bob of  Arcot.  In  1 749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  i)y  Muzapher-zing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  atliftcd  by  the  French  ;  after  which  his  ion  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Khan  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Englifli  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Nazir-zing  as  his  father's  fucceffor  in  tlie  nabobiliip  or 
government  of  Arcot.  This  government  therefore 
was  diCputed  betwixt  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  .appoint- 
ed by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir-zing,  and  fupported  by  the 
EnglHh  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by  the 
ufurper  Muzaphcr-zlng,  and  protefled  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got  authority  ;  for  in 
the  year  1751,  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
of  raifing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking  tliem- 
felves  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervices,  fell  upon  him  fud- 
denly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  pro- 
claiming Salabat-zlng  next  day  viceroy  of  the  Decan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mogul  ap])ointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Salabat-zing ;  who  was 
confirmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government 
of  Arcot :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  dlforder  that  he  could  not  with  an  army 
fupport  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  force  the 
nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his 
room.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoys, 
60  Caffrces,  and  420  French  ;  upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  lliould  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
of  Velur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherr)-,  with 
its  dependencies,  conlifting  of  45  villages.  Thus  rein- 
forced, he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan  who  loft  his  life 
in  the  engagement,  reaffumed  the  government  of  Ar- 
cot, and  punifhially  performed  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  French  allies. 

All  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  IGian  had  been  fup- 
ported by  the  Englilh,  to  whom  he  fled  after  his  fa- 
ther's death.  By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
conduifl  of  Major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fome  ad- 
vantages over  the  enemy  ;  and  rep.alring  afterwards  to 
Fort  St  David's,  he  obtained  a  farther  reinforcement. 
With  all  this  afiTiftance,  however,  he  accompllfhed  no- 
thing  of  any   moment ;    and   the   Englifh    auxiliaries 
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took  the  field  againft  Nazir-zing.     The  latter  was  fup-  having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies.     Thus 

ported  by  a  body  of  Britilh  troops  under  Colonel  Lau-  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alliance  with 

rencc  ;  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en-  the  Englilh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 

gagement,  retired  in  the  night ;  fb  that  their  ally  was  which  had  been  long  in  difpute  ;  after  which.  Captain 

obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazir-  Cope  was   dilpatched  to  put  Trinchinopoli  in  a  ftate 

zing.     His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  himfelf  was  de-  of  defence,  while  captain  de   Gingis,  a  Swifs  officer, 

tained  as  a  ftate  prifoner :  but  die  traitor,  forgetting  marched  at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  aflift- 

the  klndnefs  fhowed  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into  ance  of  the  nabob.     On  this  occafion  Mr  Clive  firft 

a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Nazir-zing,  and  mur-  offered   his   fervice   in    a  military  capacity.     He  had 

dered  him  in  his  camp ;  in  which  infamous  tranfaition  been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  appeared  very 

little 
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little  qualified  for  that  or  any  otlier  department  in  ci- 
vil life.  He  now  marched  toward  Arcot  at  the 
head  of  210  Europeans  and  500  fepoys.  In  his  firll 
expedition  he  difplayed  at  once  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander.  His  movements  were  condudled  with 
fuch  fecrecy  and  difpatch,  tliat  ho  made  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  the  enemies  capit;U  before  they  knew  of  his 
marcli  ;  and  gained  tlie  afTcv'^tions  of  the  people  by  his 
gcnerolity,  in  affording  protc>5lion  without  ranfom. 
In  a  Ihort  time,  however,  he  found  himfelf  inverted  in 
Fort  St  David's  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib, 
an  Indian  Chief,  pretender  to  the  naboblliip  of  Arcot, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the  operations  of 
the  fiege  being  condu^lled  by  European  engineers. 
Thus  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft  efforts  two  praflicable 
bK-aches  were  made,  and  a  general  affault  given  ;  but 
Mr  Clive  having  got  intelligence  of  the  intended  at- 
tack, defended  himfelf  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  af- 
failants  were  every  where  repulfed  with  lofs,  and 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  the  greatcft  precipita- 
tion. Not  contented  with  this  advantage,  Mr  Clive, 
being  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Trinchinopoli, 
inarched  in  queft  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  overtaken 
lliem  in  the  plains  of  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  de- 
feated lliem  on  the  3d  of  December  17 jr. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the 
forts  of  Timery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani  ;  after  whicli 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triunipli  to  Fort  St  David's.  In 
the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  fi-om  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  place  c.\\\ed  Kover!j>ijui,  about  15  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
lyoo  Sepoys,  1700  horfc,  witli  150  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Vi(flory  was  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  the  Englilli  attack- 
ed the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confutlon  enfued,  tlie  enemy  were  routed  with 
confiderable  flaughter,  and  only  Javed  from  total  dc- 
Urudion  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  French 
to  a  man  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfclvcs  prifoncrs  of  war;  all  tlie  baggage  and  can- 
non falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  liands  of  the 
victors.  ' 

On  the  return  of  Mr  Clive  to  Fort  St  David's,  he 
was  fupcrfetied  in  the  command  by  Major  Lawrence. 
By  him  he  was  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a  few 
Mahratta  fiildiers,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondichciry.  In  tliis  cnter- 
prile  lie  was  attended  with  Iiis  \ifual  good  fuccets,  took 
leveral  forts,  van(|uillied  tlie  French  conmiandcr  M. 
d'Anteuil,  and  obliged  him  with  all  his  party  to  fur- 
render  prifoncrs  ot  w.ir. 

Chunda  Sail),  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with 
an  army  oi'  30,000  men  at  Syringham,  an  illand  in  tlie 
ncighbourlu)od  of  Trinchinopoli ;  but  Major  Law- 
rence having  found  means  to  intercept  his  piovifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly.  Being  obliged  to  pafs  through 
tlie  camp  of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  |);Us 
lor  the  purpofc  ;  but  was  nevcrlliekls  iletaincd  by  the 
nabob ;  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Englilli,  and  hii  head 
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was  ftruck  ofT,  in  order  to  prevent  .iny  difputcs  tliat     luii*. 
might  arife  concerning  him.  " 

After  tlie  flight  of  Chunda  Saib,  his  army  was  at- 
tacked and  routed  by  Major  Lawrence  ;  and  the  illand 
of  Syringham  furrendered,  witli  about  looo  French  fnl- 
diers  under  the  command  of  Mr  L.iw,  brother  to  him 
who  fchemed  the  Midlfippi   company.     M.   Dupliex,  »i  q    1  : 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this   bad  luccefs,  proclaimed  prctinS  ' 
Raj:di    Saib,  fon  to   Chunda   Saib,  Nabob  of  .'^rcot ;  cainmif- 
and  af\crwards  produced  forged  commiJions  from  the  fi"!!!  from 
Great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Car-  ''*•  Mog"I» 
natic  from  the  river  Kirllnah  to  the  fea.     The  better  JJJ^'* ^^'^"^^ 
to  cany  on   this  deception,  a  meffenger  pretended   to  ^n  rndli* 
come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  prince, 
of  an  ambalfador  from  the  Great   Mogul.     Dupleix, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  mufic  and 
dancing  women,  after   the  oriential   fafhion,  received 
his  commillion  from  the  hands  of  this  impollor ;  after 
which  he   alfecled  the  ftate  of  an  eaftem  prince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofs  legged  on  a 
fopha,  and  received  prefents,  as  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, from  his  own  council  as  well  as  from  tha  na- 
tives. 

Thus  the  forces  of  the  Englifh  and  French  Ea(l 
India  companies  were  engaged  in  a  courfc  of  hollili- 
ties  at  a  time  when  no  war  exilled  between  the  two 
nations  ;  and  while  they  thus  continued  to  make  war 
upon  each  other  under  tlie  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
contending  parties,  Gauzcdy  Khan  took  polfcfTion  of 
the  dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mogul  ;  but  liad  not 
been  in  poifenioii  of  it  above  14  days  wlien  he  was 
poifoncd  by  his  own  filler.  His  fon  Scab  Abadin  Ivhan 
was  appointed  to  fuccced  him  by  the  Mogul ;  but  the 
latter  being  unable  to  give  him  proper  aflillance,  Sala- 
bat-7,ing  remained  without  any  rival,  and  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  tlie  French  commander  of  all  the  Englilh  pol^ 
feilions  to  the  northward.  ^• 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1-52.     Next  year  R«  irfor 
both  parties  received  confiderable  reinforcements ;  the  "•'•':•  "■- 
Englifh  by  the   arriv.il  of  Admiral   Watfon    with    a  1^".,'^';, j' ' 
fquadrcn  of  fhips  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  j^j^'frlnc* 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  French 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  commilfary  and  governor-general  of 
all  their  fettlements,  on  whole  arrival   M.  Dupleix  de- 
parted for  Europe.     Tiie  new  governor  made  the  mod 
friendly  propofals  ;  and  defircd  a  cefTation  ot  arms  un- 
til tl'.c   difputcs  could  be  adjulled  in   Europe.     Thcfc 
propofals  being  readily  liftened   to  on  the   part  of  the 
Englifh,  deputies  were  fent  to  PondichciTy,  and  a  pro-        4! 
vifional   treaty    and   truce  were   concluded,    on    con-  ProviCnnil 
dition  that    neither  of  the  two  companies  Ihould  for  '"»' y  ^<- 
the  future  interfere  in  any  of  theditlfreiices  tliat  mii'ht'""^"  "^ 

*^  t  WO   II«1- 

take  place  in  the  country.  The  oiIkt  articles  related  ,,„„,  ^.„n. 
to  the  places  or  fettlements  tliat  Ihould  be  retained  or  cludcJ. 
polfelfed  by  the  rcfpeitivc  companies,  until  fVclh  or- 
ders llioukl  an  ive  from  the  Ciniits  of  Ixindon  and  Vcr- 
failles  ;  and  till  then  it  was  llipulated,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  nations  Ihould  be  allowed  to  procure 
any  new  gnnt  or  cellion,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence 
of  any  new  cilablillimcnt  ;  nor  (hould  they  proceed  to 
any  cc-llion,  retroccllion,  or  evacuation,  of  what  thcf 
then  pollcffcd  ;  but  every  thing  Ihould  remain  on  the 
fame  footing  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  publillicd  on  the    i  ith  of  January 
A  a  3  1755* 
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1 755  ;  at  the  end  of  which  month  admiral  Watfon  re- 
turned with  liis  fquadron  from  Bombay,  and  M.  Go- 
ddieu  rctumsd  to  France  in  tl.e  beginning  of  Febru- 
ar)',  leavins;  M.  Lcyrit  his  fuccelfor  at  PondicheiTy. 
M.  B\i(iy,  with  the  Sonbahdar  Sahibat-zing,  command- 
ed in  the  north  ;  and  M.  de  Sauifay  was  left  to  com- 
mand die  troops  at  Siringham.  Matters,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  Eai-ly 
in  the  year  it  ;ippcarcd  that  the  French  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  polleirion  of  all  the  provinces  of  tlic 
Deccan.  M.  Bnify  demanded  the  fortrefs  of  Golconda 
from  Salabat-zing  :  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  die 
phoufder  or  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  take  up 
arms  againll  the  nabob.     He  e^'en  fent  300  French 


was  very  ftrong.  The  colonel,  however,  determined 
to  make  an  aftault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn- 
ing down  the  gates  with  bundles  of  ftraw  ;  and  to  en- 
courage his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
felf  carried  the  rirll  torch,  being  followed  by  Mohiim- 
med  Ilfduf,  who  bore  the  fecond.  The  place  was  ta- 
ken and  pluudcred,  not  fparing  even  the  temples ; 
which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  tlie  utmcit  abhor- 
rence of  the  vitlors  on  account  of  their  contempt  of 
their  religion. 

After  this  exploit  the  army  returned  to  Madura; 
and  a  garrifon  being  left  in  the  place,  they  proceeded 
to  Tinivelly,  which  fubmitted  without  oppoiition,  and 
owned  the  Jiirifdi<5tion  of  the  nabob  ;  though  fomc  of 
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and  as  many  fepoys  from  Pondichcrry  to  fupport  this  the  Polygars  Hill  evaded  payment,  and  therefore  hofli- 

rebel,  and  oppofe  the  Englilli  employed  by  the  nabob  lities  were  commenced  againft  them. 
to  collei5l:  hU  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.     In         The  new  expedition  was   marked  by  an  aft  of  the 

this  office  they  had  been  employed  ever  fince   the  cef-  moft   difgracelul  cruelty    at  a    fort  named   Ncllccoluh, 

fation  of  hollilities  :  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid  40  miles  fouth  of  Tinivelly.     It  was  fortified  by  a  niud- 

to  the  nabob,  and   the  other  to  the   company,  which  wall  with  round  towers.     The  ailault  was  made  with 

now   involved  them   in   a  kind  of  mihtary    expedition  great  refolution,  and  the  troops  gained   poti'elhon  of 
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into    the  countri-  of  the  Polygars,  who   had  been  pre- 


viouflv  fummoned   to  fend   atrents  to   fettle  accotmts 


of  the  En-  with  the  nabob.  Four  of  them  obeyed  the  fummons  ; 
elifh  into  bnt  one  Liulienaig  refufed,  and  it  was  therefore  refolved 
the  country  to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  ftrong,  bc'iig 
ofthc  I'oly-  aiijioft   entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art ;  for  it    was 


gars. 


furrounded  by  craggy  hills  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered   with   bulhes    fo   as  to  be  impaiTable   for 


the  parapet  without  being  rcpuUed.  On  this  the  gar- 
rifon called  out  h.r  qiuirtcr,  but  it  was  barbarouily  re- 
fufed ;  a  general  malfacre  of  men,  ^\•onlen,  and  chil- 
dren enfued,  only  fix  perl'ons  out  of  400  being  fufFcr- 
ed  to  efcape  with  life. 

It  now  ajipeared  that  the  revenues  collefted  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences   of  the  army  ;  and  a  report   being  fpread  that 
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any  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  ^\•orks  from  Salabat-y.ing  was  advancing  into  the  Cyrnatic  at  the 
hill  to  hill.  Thefe  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be-  head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Bully  the  French 
ing  formed  of  large  Hones  laid  upon  one  another  with-  commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul's  tribute,  it  was 
out  any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  diftances  by  thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino- 
rownd  earthen  towers  ;  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and  poli.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In- 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboes  in  front,  dian  cliief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the  (Mazuphe  Cawn)  an  inveftiture  of  the  countries  of 
hatchet  or  by  the  fire.  This  was  forced,  though  not  Madura  and  Tinivelly  for  an  annual  rent  of  1 87,5001- 
without  fome  lofs  ;  after  which  another  work  of  the  fterhng.  In  this  way  he  was  iikewife  induced  by  the 
fame  kind,  bnt  ftronger,  made  its  appearance  ;  but  this  fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  ftrong  fort  named 
being  likew  ife  forced,  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  fub-  Nellytangaville,  fituated  about  30  miles  well  of  Tini- 
mit  and  pay  his  tribute.  velly,  and  belonging  to  a  refraftory  Polygar.  This 
The  Englifh  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  a  ftrong  attempt,  however,  proving  unfnccefsful  for  want  of 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Trinchinopoli.  On  battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
their  approacli  it  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition,  Cawn  to  Trinchinopoli,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2 2d 
51  and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed  with  their  change  of  May  1755. 
Two  new  of  jrovei-j^unent.  Here  a  deputation  was  received  from  The  lall  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againft 
fcttlements  °.  ,  ,  .  ,  j  ,-  ■  n-  i  i  j-  ^  j  r'  '/•  .  r»  »  i  .1 
obtained     ^  neighbournig  polygar,  delnuig  an  alliance,  and  as  a  a  mud  lort  namecl    /  oijynatam,  lituated  near   the   en- 

by  the         proof  of  his  finceiity  making  an  offer  of  two   fettle-  trance  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Colleries.     Thcfc 
Englah.     ments  on  the  lea  coaft   of  his  country   oppofite  to  the  people  were  highly  incenied  at  the  plundering  of  Coil- 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  wtnild  greatly  facilitate  their  goody,    and  particularly    at  the  lofs  of   their  facred 
future    commerce  with  Tinivelly.     Before   this    time  images  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  caried  off. 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui-  In  confequence  of  this  they  had  already  llaughtercd  a 
tons  march  of  400  or  500  miles  ;  but  from  the  new  party  of  fepoys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma- 
fettlements  the  dillance  to  Tinivelly  was  no  more  than  dura  had  lent  out  to  colleft  cattle.   In  their  march  the 
50   miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any  kind  Englilh  army  had  to  go  through  the  pafs   of  Natam, 
•5^       might   be  fent  tliem  from  Madras  or  fort  St  David  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  in  the  peninfula.     It  begins 
,'P     .'"  in  lour  or  five  days.     This  offer  being  accepted,  Co-  about    20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and  continues 
Ilerou.       ^""^'  Heron,  tlie  Englilh  commander,  marched   to  at-  for  fix  miles  through  a  wood  impall'able  for  Europeans, 
tack  the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place  The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  fufficient  to 
called   Coilgoody:    on  the  approach  of  the  Englilh  he  admit  a  fingle  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  fame  time  that 
fled  from  this   place  alio,  leaving  the  greateft  part   of  a  bank  running  along  each   fide  rendered  it  impolFible 
his  troops  to  defend  the  place.  The  road  was  fo  rugged,  to  widen  it.     In  moft  places  the  wood  was  quite  con- 
that  the  carriages  of  the  cannon  broke  down  ;  and  as  tiguotis  to  the  road :  and  even  where   part  of  it  had 
the  troops  were  notfurnilhed  with  fcaling  ladders,  there  been   felled,  the   eye  could   not   penetrate    above    20 
feemed  to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  the  place,    which  yards. — A  detachment  of  Europeans,    pioneers,    and 

fepoys. 
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fepoya,  vs'ere  fent  to  fcour  the  woods  before  the  m:iin 
body  ventured  to  p;ifs  through  fuch  a  dangerous  delile. 
The  tbvnier  met  with  no  oppolition,  nor  did  ;my  ene- 
my appe.ir  agaiuft  tiie  latter  for  a  long  time.  At  lall 
the  march  was  Hopped  by  one  of  the  heaviell  tumbrils 
flicking  in  a  llough,  out  of  which  tlie  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.  'i'lie  oflicers  ot  artillery  i'uircred  tlie 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed ;  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  fuf- 
pctSing  «hat  had  happened,  continued  his  march, 
while  molt  of  the  fcpoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  artillery  were  likewife  fufl'ered  to  pafs 
the  carriage  in  the  flough,  wjiich  choaked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  otlitr  tumbrils  from  niov'ng  forward, 
as  well  as  three  field  pieces  that  tornied  tlu-  rear  divi- 
fion of  arlilkry,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  defencelefs  Ihue  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  whole  woukI  certainly  have  been  dellroyed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  a(5tivity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commamkd  40  Calfres  and  200  fepoys,  with 
one  fix-pounder.  Confiderablc  damage,  however,  was 
done,  and  tlie  Indians  recovered  their  ^oils  ;  which 
certainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brals,  and  of  a  diminutive  hze. — Colonel  He- 
ron was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mifconduct  in  this 
expedition  ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  declared  in- 
capable of  ferving  the  company  any  longer:  foon  after 
which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderau/.e,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  get  poirellion  of  Trinchinopoli  ; 
and  in  order  to  compais  his  end  with  gre.itcr  facility, 
communicated  his  defign  to  M.  de  Saulfay  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.  But  this  gentleman  ha- 
ving communicated  intelligence  to  the  Englilh  conmian- 
der,  the  enterpri/e  mifcarried,  and  no  ilifference  be- 
twixt tliefe  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  the  Englilli  were  in  the 
leall  more  folicitous  to  avoid  hollilities  than  the  French; 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  were  intbrmed  of  the  ac- 
quifilions  made  by  M.  Buify  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  de- 
termined to  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat-/ini^,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmifs  the  French 
auxiliaries  from  hi  fervice. — In  order  to  fucceed  in  tliis 
cnterjrifc,  it  was  necelfary  to  have  a  commander  well 
experienced  in  the  political  fyftems  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  military  affairs  ;  and  for  this  purpolc  Mr 
Clive,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  Da\id's,  anil  invellcd 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commiflion  in  the  king's 
troops,  offered  his  fervice.  Three  companies  of  liie 
king's  artillery,  confiiling  of  ico  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition,, 
who  .arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November  ; 
when  on  a  fuddcn  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took  it 
into  confideration  that  this  exiiedilion  could  not  be 
profecuted  without  infringing  the  convention  made 
with  the  French  commander.  '*  This  (fiys  Mr  Grole) 
was  acting  with  too  much  caution  ;  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-/ing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
fei-vicc  feemcd  to  have  been  Uudioully  avoided.  The 
court  of  directors  hiid  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  ;  but  the  lliip  which  had  tlie  let- 
ters on  board  w.is  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
about  800  miles  eafl  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop..-." 
The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  afide,  and  the 
prefidency  of  M.idras  dircflcd  all  their  force  for  the 


prefcnt  againft  Tulagec   Angiia,  who  had  long  been     inJii. 

a  foi  midablc  enemy  to  tire  Englilh  commerce  in  thofe  ' ^ ' 

parts.  _  J  3 

The  dominions  of  tliis  pirate  confided  of  feveral  Account  of 
illands  near  Bomb.i.y,  and  an  extent  of  land  on  the  '*«  !>'"'= 
continent  about  i«o  miles  in  length  and  from  30  to  '"'*t^'"= 
60  in  breadth.  He  pollelfcd  alfo  leveral  forts  that  had  *'^"8f'*- 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  .tnceftors  ;  the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  it  fecms,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  moll  of  the  inhabiuints 
of  this  coafi;.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  trading 
vclfels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  more 
than  40  miles  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  Ihips  are  obliged 
to  keep  with  n  fight  of  land  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbuur,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  river  along  the 
whole  coall  of  his  dominions,  where  Angi  ia  had  not 
ereded  fortifications,  both  as  Rations  of  dilcovery,  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  velfcls.  His  fleet  confifted  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named  5') 
^rabs  and  galivals.  The  former  have  generally  two  Ocfcripti- 
m.alls,  though  fome  have  three  :  the  latter  being  about  ^"  °^^'^ 
300  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  150.  Thev  are  "'" 
built  to  draw  little  w.iter,  being  very  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length  ;  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inllead  of  bows,  they  have  a  prow 
projecting  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
with  a  ilrong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
vellel,  from  which  it  is  feparatcd  by  a  bulk-head  thit 
terminates  the  fore  callle.  As  tliis  conflruiftion  fub- 
jects  the  grab  to  pitcli  violently  when  failing  againll 
a  head  fea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclofed  with 
fides  as  the  rell  ot  the  vellel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  pafs  off  without 
Interruption.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  under  the  forecallle,  carrying  balls  of' 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through 
port-holes  cut  in  the  bulk-head,  and  fire  over  tlie  prow  ; 
thofe  of  the  broad-fide  are  fn  m  (\x  to  nine  pounders. 
The  j;a/!iv:-ls  are  large  row-bo.its  built  like  the  grab, 
but  fhialler  ;  the  largefl  fcarce  exceeding  70  tons  bur- 
den. They  have  two  malls,  the  mi/.en  flightly  made, 
and  the  main-mall  bearing  one  large  and  triangular  fail. 
In  general  they  are  covered  with  a  fpar-deck  made  of 
fplit  bambocs,  and  c.irry  only  paterrcroes  fixed  on  fwi- 
vels  in  the  gunnel  of  the  vclfel ;  but  thofe  of  a  larger 
fize  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or 
eis;ht  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
Tliey  have  40  or  50  flout  oars,  by  v.hich  they  may 
be  moved  at  the  rale  of  f'our  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  gr.ibs, 
with  4.0  or  50  gallivats  ;  which   (lipped  their  cal)lcs 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  as  any  vellel  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to   come  within  fight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
they   lay.     If  the  wind  blew  with  any   ftrcngth,  their 
conflruclion  enabled  them  to  f  lil  very  fwiftly  :  but  if 
it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  tlic  grabs.         ^ 
As  foon  as  they  can.e  within  gunfhot  of  the  enemy,  Theirm«i>» 
they  affembled  aflcrn,  and  the  gr.ibs  l)cgan  the  attack,  ""  "'  ><- 
firing  at  firfl  only  at  the  malls,  and  choofing  the  moll  '••>'-'"tf 
advantageous  jiolitions  for  this  purpofc.     If  the  vclfel     ''"' 
h.i|>pened  to  be  difmallcd,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battered  her  on  all  fides  till  llic  ftnick  ;  but  if  the  de- 
fence was   obllinato,  llicy  fent  a  niiml>er  of  g;illivats 
with  two  or  three  hundred  fi)ldiers  in  each,  who  board- 
ed from  all  quarters  fword  in  hand. 

This  piratical  ftatc  had  for  more  than  yo  years  been 
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formidable  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe  ;  the  Englifli 
Eaft-Indi.i  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
prote>5tion  of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
50,000!.  annually,  and  after  all  found  it  fcarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofe.  An  unfuccefsful  attempt  had 
been  made  in  1717,  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay,  a- 
gainll  the  forts  Gtriah  and  Kennary,  tlie  principal 
Itrong  holds  of  Angria. — Another  was  made  in  1722, 


Tliefc  fuccefTes  were  followed  by  the  furrender  of  Ban- 
cootc,  a  llrong  fortified  ifland  now  called  Fort  Victoria, 
and  which  the  Englilh  retained  in  poffelTion  ;  bat  tiie 
other  forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattas.  On 
the  aiTival  of  Admiral  Watfon  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember 1755,  it  was  determined  to  root  out  the  pirate 
at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  but  it  was  fo  long  hnce  any  Englilhmen  had 
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under  Admiral  Matthews,  agaisft  a  fort  named  Coila-  feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  ftrcngth  had  been 

bley,  about    1 5   leagues   fouth   of  Bombay  :  but   this  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 

alfo  mifcarried  thr.  ugh  tlie  cowardice  and  treachery  reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  was  made.     This  was 

of  the  Portuguefe,  wlio  pretended  to  alhll:  the  Englilh.  done  by  Commodore  James  ;  who  having  reported  thai 

In  1735  fort  Geriah  was  unfucccfsfuUy  attacked  by  a  the  fort,  tliough  llrong,  was  far  from  being  inacccffible 

Dutch  armament  of  feven   lliips,  two   bomb-ketches,  or  impregnable,  it  was  refolved  to  proftcute   the  en- 

and  a   numerous  body   of  land  forces  ?  while   all  this  terpri/e   with  the   iitmoll  expedition   and   vigour.     It 


time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on  fucccfsfully,  and 
not  only  trading  velfels,  but  even  men  of  war  belong- 
ing to  different  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti- 
cularly in  the  month  of  February  1754,  when  three 
Dutcli  Ihips  of  1^0,  36,  and  18  guns,  were  burnt  or 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 


was  thereft>rc  attacked  by  fuch  a  ibrmidable  fleet,  that 
Angria,  lofmg  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro- 
ther. Tlie  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren- 
der, with  no  more  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Englilh  than 
1 9  men  killed  and  wounded  :  but  it  was  afterwards  ac- 
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This  lafl:  fuccefs  encouraged  Angria  fo  much,  that  knowledged,  that   this  fuccefs  was  owing  principalljr 

he  began  to  build  velfels  of  a  large  fize,  boafting  that  to  the  terror  of  the  garrifon  occafioned  by  fuch  a  vio- 

he  fhould  be  mafler  of  the  Indian  fcas.     The  Mahrat-  lent  cannonade  ;    for  their    fortifications  appeared  to 

tas  having  implored  the  afllftance  of  the  Englifh  againft  have  been  proof  againll  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  ene- 

this  common  enemy.  Commodore  William  James  was  my.     All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out 

fent  from   Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March    1755,  with  of  the   folid  rock,  or  built  of  ftones  at  leaft  ten  feeC 

the  Proteftor  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two  long  laid  edgeways. 

bomb-ketches  ;  but  with  inllruftions  not  to  hazard  the  In  this  fortrcfs  were  found  zoo  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  the  pirate's  forts,  only  to  non,  with  fix  brafs  mortar;,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  carried  ammunition  and  military  Itores,  bcfides  money  and 
on  their  operations  by  land.  He  had  fcarce  begun  his  effe>fts  to  the  value  of  125,000].  Angria's  fleet  was 
voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  confiderabie  fleet  of  the  entirely  dellroyed,  one  of  the  ihips  having  been  fet 
pirates,    which  he  would    certainly  have  taken,    had  on  fire  by  a  fhell  from  the  Englilh  fleet,  and  the  flames 


it  not  been  for  tlie  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
follow  him.  They  had,  however,  inverted  three  of 
the  forts,  but  after  a  very  ftrange  manner ;  for  they 
durft  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  themfclves  up  to  the   chin,  to  be  fe- 


having  fpread  from  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  2000 
people  were  made  prifouers  ;  among  whom  were  tlie 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  and  admiral  of  the  pi- 
rate ;  but  they  were  treated  with  the  greatefl;  clemency: 
and  his  family,  at  their  own  requeft,  continued  under 
the  proteftion    of  the    Englifli    at    Geriah.     All  the 


cure  againft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned  otlier  forts  belonging  to  Angria  foon  fubmitted  ?  fo 
only  with  one  four  pounder.  The  commodore,  pro-  that  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely 
voked  at  this  pusillanimous  behaviour,  determined,  for    annihilated. 


the  honour  of  the  Britifli  arms,  to  exceed  the  orders 
he  had  got.  Running  within  100  yards  of  a  fort 
named  Sevcmdroog,  he  in  a  few  hours  ruined  the 
walls,  and  fct  it  on  fire  ;  a  powder  magazine  alfo  blow- 
ing up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  !  coo,  a 


Wliile  tlie  affairs  of  the  Englifli  went  on  thus  fuc- 
cefsfully  ,M.  BulFy  had  be'-n  conftantly  employed  near 
the  perfon  of  Salab.it-zing,  whom  he  had  fervcd  in  much 
the  fame  manner  th.it  the  Englilh  had  Mahomed  Ali 
Ca^vTl.     As   he   ni.ice  ufe   of  his   influence   with  that 
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bandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight    prince,    however,    to   enlarge    the    poiTeiTions    of  the 


large  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  to  another 
fort  name  Goa,  but  were  all  intercepted  and  made 
prifoners  by  the  Englilh.  The  whole  force  of  the  at- 
tack being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
foon  hung  out  as  a  fignal  to  furrender.    The  governor, 


French,  .and  was  continually  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  him,  llie  prime  minifterof  Sulabat-zing  at 
length  reprefenicd  to  liim  the  danger  and  Ihamc  ot  al- 
lowing a  fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a  great  prince  ;  and  ha\nng  formed  a  powerful  combi- 


however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a  nation  againft   the   French,  at  laft  obtained  an  order 

capitulation,  but  without  delay  paffed  over  to  Severn-  for  their  difmitlion.     M.  Bulfy  took  his  leave  without 

droog,  where  he   hoped  to  be   able   to   maintain   his  any  marks  of  difguft,    having    under    his    command 

ground  notwithftanding  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  forti-  about   600   Europeans,  with  5000  fepoys,  and  a  fine 

fications.     The  fire  was  now  renewed  againft  this  for-  train  of  artillery.     His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 

Irefs ;  and  the  feamen  having  cut  a  palfage  tlirough  one  to  allow  him   to   depart   in  fatety  ;  and  tlierefore  fent 

of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrifon  foon  furrcn-  orders  to  all  the  Polygars    to    oppofe  their    paffage, 

dered,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  other  forts  bcfieged  fending  6000  Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  them  on 

by  the  Mahrattas  hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu-  their  march. 

lated  :   and  thus  were  four   of  Angria's   forts,  for  fo  Notwithftanding  this  oppofition,    M.  Buffy  reached 

many  years  deemed  impregnable,  fubdued  in  one  day.  Hydrabad  with  very  little  lofs.     Here  he  took  pof- 
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India,      feffion  of  a  garden  formcrl)'  belonging  to  the  Icings  of 
'Golconda,    where   he   rcfolved  to  keep  his  pod  until 
fiiccours  fliould  lurive  from  Pondichcrry  and  Mafuli- 
patam.     Here  Salabat-zing  propoled  to  attack  him  ; 
and   the  better  to  attain  his  purpofc,  applied  to  die 
Engliih  prefidency  at  Madras  for  a  body  ot'  troops  to 
A  deiach-  afliit  him  in   tliis   fervice.       Nothing   could   be  more 
went  of      agreeable  to  thofe  who  had  the  power  at  that  place 
llian  fuch  an  invitation  ;  and  a  detachment  o;  400  Eu- 
ropeans  and    1 500  iepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ordered  to  the  aliulance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  exprellcs 
SufTy,  but  from    Bengal   informed  them   of  the  gicatell   danger 
counter-      thai  had  ever  threatened  the  Englifn  fcttlcments  in  In- 
dollan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajali 
_  _  Dowla  the  new   nabob   of  Bengal.     His  grandfather 

bobof  Ben- Aliverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  1756, 
gal,  an  c-  Surajah  fucceeded  to  the  naboblliip  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har  and  Orixa.  He  was  congratulated  an  his  accef- 
fion  by  Mr  Drake  the  Engliih  prefident  at  Calcutta, 
who  requelled  his  favour  and  jiroteiflion  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promifcd,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  ihown  by  his 
grandfather ;  but  in  a  fliort  time  his  refentment  was 
incurred  by  the  imprifonment,  as  it  is  f  lid,  of  Omi- 
chund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  proteiflion  of  the  Engliih  go- 
vernment at  Calcutta.  Of  this,  however,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  diredly  complain  ;  but  founded  his 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  condutft  of  the  Engliih  in 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta ;  which  indeed 
was  abiblute'y  necelfary  on  account  of  the  great  like- 
lihood of  a  war  with  the  French.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  nabob  fignificd  his  difpleafure,  and 
threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inllantly 
demolilhed.  With  this  requilition  the  prefident  and 
coimcil  pretended  to  comply;  but  neverthelefs  went  on 
with  their  W(u>.s,  applying  firft  to  the  French  and  then 
to  the  Dutch  for  allillance  ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe 
nations  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Engliih  were 
obliged  to  Hand  alone  in  the  quarrel. 

Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May 
ti'onaj;aiDlM756>  whh  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe, 
Calcutta,  and  400  elephants  ;  arid  on  the  2d  of  June  detached 
20,000  men  to  invert  the  Engliih  fort  at  Caffumbazar, 
a  large  to\vn  fituated  on  an  illand  formed  by  the 
weflem  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  furt  was  regular- 
ly built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300  men, 
but  principally  fepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  de- 
fire  to  treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  faiftory  was 
perfuaded  to  put  himfelf  in  his  power  ;  which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner, 
along  with  Mr  Batfon  a  furgeon  who  accoinpanied 
him.  The  two  prifoners  were  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity, and  threatened  with  death  ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  perfuadc 
the  people  of  the  f  iiftory  to  furrender  it  at  difcrction. 
This  propofal  met  with  great  oppolilion  in  tlie  coun- 
cil;  but  was  at  \.\l\  complied  with,  tliough  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prifoners  ;  for  tliey  were  not 
only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  polfc'rcd,  but  (hip- 
ped almoft  n;iked,  and  fent  to  Huquely,  where  they 
were  clofely  confined. 

The   nabob,  encouraged  liy  this  fucccfs,  marclicd 
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dire<fHy  to  Calcutta,  which  he  inverted  on  the  15th. 
Though  he  now   threatened   to  drive  the  Engliih  en- 
tirely out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom- 
modation with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
his  duty  upon   the  trade  for    15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences   of  his   army,  and  deliver   up  the    Indian  mer- 
chants who  were  in  the  fort.     This   being  refufed,  a  (;aicu°,a 
fiege   commenced,  and  the  place  was   taken   in  three  taken,  and 
days    through  the    treachery  of  the    Dutch  guard  *  a  number 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  gate.     The  nabob    promifed  of  P^f""" 
on  the  word  of  a  foldier,  that  no  harm  lliould  be  done  '^"  ^"^'*" 
the  Engliih  ;  neverthelefs  they  were  Ihut  up  in  a  pri-  ,  s„  Cj/. 
fon  lb  Itrait  ;  that  out  of  146   all  perilhed  in  a  finglc<.„//a. 
night  for   want  of  air   but  22.     It  was  not,  however, 
fuppofed  that  any  malfacre  at  this  time  was  intended  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to   confine 
the  prifoners  clofely  for  the  niglit,  without  taking  into 
eonlideration  whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in 
was  large  or  fmall. 

The  news  of  this  difufter   put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion  projeifted   againft  M.  BulFy  ;  and  Colonel   Clive        j- 
was   inftantly   dil'patehed   to   Bengal  with   400  Euro-  Expedition 
peans   and    1000  fepoys,  on  board  of  the   fleet   com- of  admiral 
manded  by   Admiral   Watfon.     They  did  not  arrive  ^^  ^''^""     * 
till  the  1 5th  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Fu/ia,  fitu-  ^"fj^f;  °J 
atcd  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  ao-ainft  the 
of  Calcutta  had   taken  refuge   after  their   misfortime.  nabob. 
Their  firll  operations  were  againft  the  forts  BuPjudgia, 
Tanna,  Fort-William,  and  Calcutta  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     All  thefe  were  reduced  alnioft  as  foon  as 
they  could   approach   them.     An  expedition  was  then 
propofed    againft  Hughley,  a    large   town   about   60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  nations  wlio  traded  to  Beng-al  ;  its  wai-ehoufes  and 
(hops  being  always  filled  with  the  richcll  merchandife 
of  the  country.     This  was  likewife  ealily  reduced  ;  and 
the   city  was  deftroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  ftore- 
houfes  of  fait  feated  on  each  fide  the  river;  which  proved 
very  detrimental   to  the  nabob,  as   depriving   him  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  tor  his  army. 

Surajah    Dowla,    enraged    at    this    fuccefs    of  the 
Engliih,  now  feemed  determined  to  crulh  them  at  once 
by  a   general   engagement.     From  this,  however,  he 
was   intimidated  by  a  fuccefsful   attack  on  his  cimp, 
which  foon   induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty.     This        yo 
took  place  on  the  9th   of  February   1757,  on  the  fol- Treat ycon- 
lowing  conditions.      1.  That  the   privileges   and   ini- ''"'''dwiin 
munities  granted  to  the  Engliih  by  the  king   (Mogul)        ' 
Ihould  not  be  difputed.     2.  That  all  goods  with  Engliih 
orders  Ihould  pal's,  by  land  oi'  water,  free  of  any  tax, 
fee,  or  impofition.   3.  All  the  Company's  factories  which 
had  been  leized  by  the  nal)ob  (hould  be  reftored  ;  and 
the   goods,  money,  and  elfe^ls  which  had  been   plun- 
dered, Ihould  be  accounted  for.     4.  Tii at  the.  Engliih  ^^r^^^jj, 
(hould  have    permiillon    to  fortify   Calcutta    ;is  they  ti,5  prtnch. 
thought  proper.     5.  They  lliould  alio  h.ive  liberty  to 
coin  tlieirown  imports  of  bullion  .and  gold. 

As  certain  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  tlie  lirll  objeifl  that  na- 
turally occurred,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
was  the  redu^ftion  of  the  French  power  in  tlie  call ; 
in  confctiuence  of  which  it  was  reprcfented  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  that 
this  was  tlie  only  opportunity  lie  perhaps  might  ever 
have  of  uifling  ofleiilivcly  ag.iinll  them.     An  attack 

would 
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would   tliereforc    immediately  have    been    m.ide    011  his  dominions.     This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the 

Ch.mdcrnagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  from  that  admiral:  ^vho  in  his  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach 

place,  requeuing  a  neutrality  in  this  part  of  the  world  of  promifc,  and  negleft  in  fulfilling  his  engagements, 

until  matters   IhouU   be  finally   decided    in    Europe.  The  lall  letter  fent  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob, 

The  negociation,  however,  was  broken  off  on  a  fui^-  of  date    19th  April   1757,  concludes  in  this  manner, 

geftion  that  the  government  of  Chandemagorc,  being  "   Let  me   again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have   no  other 

fubordinate  to  that   of  Pondicherry,  could  not  render  views  than  that  of  peace.     The  gathering  together  of 

any  tranfa>flion  of  this  kind  valid.     It  remained  there-  riches  Is  what  I  deipife  :  and  I  call  on  God,  who  fees 

fore  only  to  obtain  tlie  confent  of  the  nabob  to  make  and  knows  the  fpring  of  all  our  aflions,  and  to  whom, 

an  attack  upon  this  place :  but  this  feemed  not  likely  you  and  I   mull  one   day  anfwer,  to  witnefs   to   the 

to  be  got;  for  in   ten  days  after  the  conclufion  of  the  truth  of  what  I  now  write:  therefore,  if  you  would  have 

lre:ity,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  complaining  of  me  bc-licve  that  you  wifh  for  peace  as  much  as  I  do, 

his  intention.     "  It  appears  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a  no  longer  let  it  be  the  fubjcift  of  our  correfpondence  for 

defign  to   betiege  the   French  facflory  near  Houghley,  me   to  alk  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty,  and  you   to 

and  to  commence  hollilities  againft  that  nation.     This  promife  and  not  perfoi-m  it ;  but  immediately  fulfil  all 

is  contr.iry  to   all  rule   and  cuflom,  that  you   fliould  your  engagements :  thus  let  peace  flourilh  and  fpread 

bring  your  animolitics  and  differences  into  my  country;  throughout  all  your  country,  and  make  your  people 

for  it  has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timur,  happy   in   the   re-cllublirtiment   of  their   trade,  which 

th:it  the  Europeans  made  war  upon  one  aiiother  in  the  has  fuffered  by  a  ruinous  and  deftrui5live  war."     From 

king's  dominions.     If  you  arc  determined  to  beiiege  this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  war.     The 

the  French  fadlorics,  I  fhall  be  necelTitated,  in  honour  nabob  returned  no  anfwer  till  the  1 3th  of  June,  when 

and  duty  to  my   king,  to  affill;  them  with  my  troops,  he  fent  the  following  declanition  of  war.     "According 

You  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the  to  my  promifes,  .and  the  agreement  made  between  us, 

treaty  ftriclly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occafion  I  have  duly  rendered  every  thing   to  Mr  Watts,  ex- 

of;iny  troubles  or  difiurbances  in  future   within  the  cept  a  very  fmall  remainder  :   Notwithftanding  this,  Mr 
provinces  under  my  jurifdi>.1on,  &c."     To  this  Ad- 
miral Watfon  replied,  that  "  he  was   ready  to   defift 
irom  his  intended   enterprise   if  the  French  would  a- 
o-ree  to  a  folid  treaty  of  neutralitv  ;  or  if  the  naboii,  as 
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guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promife  to  protefl  tlie  En 
gliih  from  any  attempts  made  by  the  French  againft 
their  fettlements  in  his  abfence."  This  letter  did  not 
prove  fatisfiidtory  ;  the  n.abob  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englifh  defigned  to 
turn  their  arms  againft  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Cliandernagore.  This  was  ftre- 
nuoufty  denied  by  the  admiral ;  and  a  number  of  let- 
ters  palled   between  him   and   the  nabob,  in   one   o" 
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Watts,  and  the  reft  of  the  council  of  the  faftory  at 
Calfembu/ar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  night.  This  is 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
j'ouhnhciar  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his  hand,    the  treaty.     I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  hap- 

■  "  ■'  ^  pcncd  without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad- 
vice. I  :ill  along  expe<fled  fomething  of  this  kind,  and 
fcT  that  reafon  I  would  not  recal  my  forces  from 
FlalTey,  expecling  fome  treachery.  I  praife  God, 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  my 
part,"  &c. 

Nothing  lefs  was  now  refolved  on  in  the  Englifh 
council  at  Calcutta  than  the  depolition  of  the  nabob  ; 
vhich  at  this  tim.e  apparcd  pra<5ficablc,  by  fupporting 
which  the  latter  made  ufe  of  the  following  exprellions,  the  pretenfions  of  Mecr  JafFier  AH  Cawn,  who  had 
which  were  fuppofed  to  imply  a  tacit  confent  that  \\  ith  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  cnnfpiracy  againll 
Chandernagore  fhould  be  attacked.  "  My  forbidding  him.  Mecr  J.iflier  had  married  the  Cfter  of  Aliverdy 
war  on  my  borders  was  becaufe  the  French  were  my  Cawn,  the  predecciror  of  Surajuh  Dowla  ;  and  was  now 
tenants,  and  upon  this  affair  delircd  my  proteflion :  fupported  in  his  pretcniions  by  the  general  of  the 
on  this  I  wrote  to  you  to  make  peace,  and  no  inten-  horic,  ;uid  by  Jugget  Sect  the  nabob's  banker,  who 
tion  had  I  of  favouring  or  affifting  them.  You  have  was  reckoned  the  richeft  merchant  in  all  India.  By 
underftanding  and  gcnerofity :  if  your  enemy  with  an  thofe  th'cc  leading  men  the  defign  was  communicated 
upri'j;ht  he:irt  claims  your  proteflion,  you  will  give  to  Mr  Watts  the  Englilh  relidcnt  at  the  nabob's  coui;t, 
him  his  life  ;  but  then  you  muft  be  weU  fatisficd  of  the  and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  tlie  fecret  committee 
innocence  of  his  intentions  ;  if  not,  then  whatfoever  at  Calcutta.  The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
you  think  right,  tliat  do.".  to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  v.-as  thought  proper  to 

Having  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,  obtained  the  con-  communicate  the  fecret  to  Omichund,  thr(m;,-h  whom 
fent  of  the  nabob,  an  attack  was  made  on  Chandcrna-  the  necc'lary  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  witli 
gore,  whicli  was  foon  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  capi-  Mcer  J.atiicr.  This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that 
tulating  :  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  defence,  it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in  his  ov/n  way;  and  by 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  "  ftood  to  their  guns  as  a  piece  of  treachery  to  him  ;ilfo,  to  gain  their  point 
long  as  thcv  had  any  to  fire."  A  meffcngcr  \\'as  dif-  \s\'Cn  both  parties.  Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ- 
patched  with  the  news  to  Surajah  Dowla  tliree  days  ten  out ;  in  one  of  which  it  was  promifed  to  comply 
after  the  place  had  fuiTcndered,  intimating  alfo  that  with  Omichund's  demand,  but  in  the  otlier  his  name 
the  French  had  been  pm-fued  Ibme  way  up  the  country,  was  not  even  mentioned  ;  and  both  thefe  treaties  were 
This  intelligence,  hov.-ever,  feemed  to  be  by  no  meims  figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned.  Admiral 
;icreeable,  as  he  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an  Watfon  alone  excepted,  whom  no  political  motives 
anfwer.  At  laft  he  pretended  difplcafure  on  account  could  influence  to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  ntic 
of  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  to  infringe  tlie  treaties,  mean  to  keep.  Th.efe  treati-'s,  the  fame  in  every  re- 
and  complained  that  they  had  ravaged  fome  parts  of    fpect   excep.ling  as  to  Omichund's  affair,  were  to  the 

following 
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i!!!j»i»dia'      following  purpofe:    i.  All  the   effeiJls   and  faaories 
■^^      '  belonging  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  O- 
reaty        rixa,    ihall   remain    in  polfclTion  of  the  Englifh,    nor 
mcluded    fhould  any  more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  fettle  in 
■ith  Mcer  thefe  provinces.     2.  In  confideration  of  the  lofles  fii- 
iifficr.        ftained  by  the  Englifh  company  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of 
rupees,  or  L.  1,250,000  llerling.     3.  For  the  effefts 
plundered  from  the  Englilli  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged 
to  pay  50  lack  of  rupees,  or  L.625,000.     4.  For  the 
efFeifls  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  20  lack,  or  L.  250,000.     7.  For 
the  effeifts  plundered  from  the  Armenian  merchants, 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,   feven  lack,  or  1^.87,500.     8. 
The  diftribution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be  left  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  Colonel  Clive,   Roger  Drake,  William  Watts, 
James  Kilpatrick,  and  Richard  Bechcr,  Efquires,  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  them  to  whom  they  think  proper. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  Colonel  Clive  be- 
gan his  march  againft  Surajah  Dowla  on  the  13th  of 
lated  and  jmie,  tlie  very  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowla  fent  off 
his  la  ft  letter  for  Admiral  Watfon.  Before  any  adl  of 
hoflility  was  committed,  hov/ever.  Colonel  Clive  wrote 
the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding  him  with  his  conduifl, 
and  telling  him  at  lafl,  that  "  the  rains  being  fo  near, 
and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  wait  on  him  immediately." 
This  was  followed  by  the  decifive  adion  at  Plalfey  ;  in 
which  the  treachery  of  Meer  JafHer,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  nabob's  troops,  and  flood  neuter  during  the 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  viiftory  more 
eafily  acquired  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a  few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  the  city 
in  a  few  hours  ;  but  not  thinking  Jiiml'elf  fafe  there, 
left  it  the  following  evening,  difgulfed  like  a  Faquir, 
witli  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he  ap])ears  to 
have  been  abandoned  and  even  rolibcd  ;  for  on  the  3d 
of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forl'aken  and  almoft 
raked  on  the  road  to  Patna.  Next  day  lie  was  brought 
back  to  MuxaJabad  :  and  a  few  hours  afier  privately 
beheaded  by  Meer  JaiTicr's  eldefl  fon,  to  whofc  care  he 
had  been  committed.  The  ufurper  took  polFefTion  of 
the  capital  in  triumph  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  Colo- 
nel Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and  in  prefence  of  tlie  ra- 
jahs and  grandees  of  the  court  folemnly  handed  him 
to  llie  mufnud  or  carpet  and  throne  of  llatc,  v.herc  he 
was  uuanimoufly  fainted  foubahdar  or  nabob,  and  re- 
ceived the  lliliiniflion  of  all  prefent. 

While  thef'e  iranfaftions  were  going  forward  with 
the  nabob,  tlie  ntmort:  efforts  wcvc  ui'ed  to  expel  the 
„  French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  ca- 
ilr  Law"  pitnl^t'O!^  :"  Cliandernagorc,  the  whole  of  that  garri- 
fon  weie  to  continue  prifoncrs  of  war  ;  but  .about  the 
time  of  figning  tlie  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  made  his  efcape  out  of  CaiFembuzar,  and 
bent  Ills  march  towards  Patna.  Tliere  he  had  been 
prote<5led  iiy  the  laic  nabob  ;  and  on  tlie  commence- 
ment of  fr^fii  liodilities,  had  collciTicd  about  200 
French,  the  only  remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal  to 
make  an  .atlempt  to  fucconr  him.  Witli  tlicfc  he  was 
wiihin  two  liours  march  of  Surajali  Dowla's  camp 
when  the  battle  of  Plalil:y  was  fouglit  :  on  hearing  the 
news  of  which  he  flopped  ;  but  afterwards  being  in- 
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formed  of  die  nabob's  efcape,  he  marched  again  to     fndfj. 

his   afllflance,  and  was  witliin  a  few  hours  of  joining  ' ^*^ 

lilm  when  he  was  taken.  Three  days  after  he  was 
purfued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote  at  the  head  of  223 
Europeans,  three  companies  of  Sepoys,  50  Lafcars  or 
Indian  failors,  and  10  Marmutty  men  or  pioneers  to 
clear  the  roads,  together  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
fix  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the  major  exerted 
his  utmoil  diligence  to  overtake  his  antagoniit,  and 
f'pent  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of  time  in  the  purfuit ; 
for  though  he  let  out  on  tlie  6th  of  July,  he  did  not 
return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  ifl  of  September.  Mr 
Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  ;  bat 
though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  in  what  was  propo- 
led  as  the  principal  end  of  his  expedition,  he  was  nc- 
verthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
company  and  to  his  country  in  general.  He  Ind 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  motl  powerful  rajah  in  the 
country,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Meer  Jaffier  ;  he  laid 
open  the  interior  Hate  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  and, 
in  conjunftion  with  Mr  Johnftone,  gave  the  company 
fome  infight  into  the  faltpetre  bulinefs,  from  which 
fuch  advantages  have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public.        89 

Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  Pocock  Death  of 
had  fucc ceded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  confe- ^'*"''™' 
quence  of  the  deceafc  of  Admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on  ^^*''^""- 
the  1 6th  of  Augull.     The  jor  of  the  Britilh  was  con- 
fiderably  damped  by  the  lofs  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a  great  and  deferred  reputation  both  in  the 
military  line   and   every  other.     News  wtre   alfo  re- 
ceived, that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsful  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.     Salabat-zing,  as  has  aheady 
been   obferved,  had   applied  to  the  Englilli  for  afTifl- 
ance  againd  the  French  ;  but  as  they  were  prevented 
from   performing   their   agreement   by  tlie   difailer  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  hinifclf  under  a  neceffity  of  accom- 
modating the  differences  with  Iiis  former  friends,  and 
to   admit  them  again  into  his  fervice.     M.  Buify  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  M.  Lav.:;  who  had 
coUeded  as  many  Europeans  in  his  journey  as  made  up         dt 
500   with  thofe  he  had  at  tirfl.     With  th -fc  he  under-  Succefs  of 
took  to  reduce  the  Englilli  fadories  of  Ingcram,    Ban-  '•^^  1  r.-nck 

dermalanka,  and  Viza'cTapalnam.     As  none  of  the  two  ""  ''"  .^'P* 
r  1  -11  r   1   r  i  ,i  roniandcl 

former  places  were  in  any  Itate  of  defence,  the  grcatcll  ro»(j_ 

part  of  the  company's  etfeifs  were  put  on  Ihiplmard  on 
the  iirft  alarm  ;  iiut  as  Vi/,.igapatnani  was  garrifoncd  by 
140  Euro])eaas  and  420  Sepoys,  it  was  luppofcd  that  it 
would  make  fome  defence.  If  any  was  made,  liow- 
ever,  it  appears  to  have  lieen  very  trifling  ;  and  by  the 
conquelt  ol"  this  the  French  became  mailers  of  all  the 
coalls  from  Ganjam  to  Maliulipatiiam.  In  the  foutherix 
provinces  the  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  the  Dritilh  caufc. 
The  rebel  Polygars  having  united  their  forces  agaiiifl 
Mazuplic  Cawii,  obt.tiiicd  a  complete  viclory  over  him  ; 
after  which  the  Englilh  fepoys,  being  prevailed  upon 
to  quit  Madura,  ihc  conqueror  fcizcd  upon  that  city  fcr 
himfclf. 

In  the  beginning  o(  ^1S^>  the  Ficnch  made  an  at- 
tempt on  Tiinchinopoli.  The  comiiiaad  was  given 
to  M.  d'Autrcuil,  who  inverted  the  place  with  r-jo 
men  iii  battalion,  with  4000  fepoys,  too  hulTars,  and 
a  great  body  of  Indian  hnrfe.  Tiinchinopoli  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  witliftand  fucli  a  formidable  in.wcr, 
as  moil  of  the  gairifon  liad  gone  to  beficgc  Madura 
B  b  under 
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undcr.CaptalftCaillaud;  but  this  commander  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marclicd  back  witli 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  tlie  town  by  a  difficult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  neglefled  to  guard;  and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccefsful  ma- 
noeuvre, drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi- 
cherry. 

This  fortunate  tranfailion  was  fuccceded  by  the 
fiege  of  Madura  in  which  the  Englilh  were  fo  vigo- 
roufly  repulfed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  tlie 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  progrefs  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fum  of  170,000  rupees.  A  large 
garrifon  of  Icpoys  was  again  put  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Cailkuid  returned  to  Trinchinopoli. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel 
Ford  on  Nellorc,  a  large  town  furrounded  by  a  thick 
mud-wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  but  one,  where 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  always  dry  but  in  the  rainy 
leafon.  The  cntei-prife  is  faid  to  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful through  the  unheard  of  cowardice  of  a  body  of 
Icpoys,  who  having  flieltered  themfelves  in  a  ditch,  ab- 
Iblutely  rcfufed  to  llir  a  ftep  farther,  and  rather  chofe 
to  allow  the  reft  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to 
the  alTault,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  danger.  Se- 
veral other  enterprifes  of  no  great  moment  were  un- 
dertaken ;  but  the  event  was  on  the  v,-liole  unfavourable 
to  the  Englilh,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  campaign 
was  reduced  to  1 7 1 8  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of  whom  1000  were 
fent  to  PondicheiTy. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe ;  Admiral  Pocock  being  joined 
on  the  24th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a 
fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine 
men  of  war  and  two  iVigates,  having  on  board  General 
Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  Englifli  ad- 
miral no  fooner  found  hinifelf  in  a  condition  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  than  he  went  in  queil  of  them  ;  and 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  tlie  French  were 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  6co  killed  and  a  great  many 
wounded,  while  the  Englilh  had  only  29  killed  and  89 
wounded.  The  former  returned  to  Pondicherr)',  where 
they  landed  their  men,  money,  and  troops.  After 
the  battle  three  of  the  Britilh  Captains  were  tried 
for  mifcchaviour,  and  two  of  them  difmified  from 
the  command  of  their  fhips.  As  foon  as  his  velTcls 
were  refittetl,  the  admiral  failed  again  in  queft  of  thfe 
enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  an  aftion  be- 
fore the  third  of  Augiift,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated a  fecond  time,  with  the  lofs  of  25 1  killed  and 
602  wounded. 

Nctwithftanding  this  furcefs  at  fca,  the  Englilh 
were  greatly  deficient  in  land  forces ;  the  rc-cfLibliih- 
ment  of  their  affairs  in  Bengal  havirg  almoft  entirely 
drained  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Corfmandel  at' 
the  troops  neceifary  for  their  deience.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was  the  lofs  of  Fort  St  David,  which 
General  L:;liy  reduced,  deftroying  the  fortifica- 
tions, demolifiiing  alfo  the  adjacent  \illages,  and  ra- 
vaging the  country  in  fuch  a  manner  as  filled  the  na- 
tives with  indignation,  and  in  the  end  proved  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  affairs.  He  proved  fuccefsful,  however, 
in  tlie  rcdu-Ttion  of  Devicottah,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 


treat with  lofs  from  before  Tanjore,-  his  army  being     tndUi. 

greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and  money 
in  particular  being  fo  deficient,  tliat  on  die  7th  of 
Auguft  the  French  feized  and  carried  into  Pondi- 
cherry  a  large  Dutch  Ihip  from  Batavia,  bound  to 
Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about  L.  5000  in 
fpecie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  de- 
clined. On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  aban- 
doned the  illand  of  Seringham  ;  however,  they  took 
Tripalfore,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the 
important  poll:  of  Chinglapet,  fituated  about  4J  miles 
fouth-well  of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprifes  on  Fort 
St  Geoige  and  Madras  were  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
latter  was  befieged  from  the  12  of  December  1758  to 
the  1 7th  of  February  1 759,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs  ;  which  difalter  greatly 
contributed  to  deprefs  tlieir  fpirits,  ;uid  abate  tliofe  fan- 
guine  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  becoming  mafters 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1 759  proved  entirely  fa- 
vourable to  the  Britifli  aims.     M.  d'Ache  the  French 
Admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  by  Ad- 
miral Pocock  on  the   3d  of  Augud  1758,  having  re- 
fitted his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of 
war  at  the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ven- 
tured once  more  to  face  his   antagonill,  who  on  his        g. 
part  did  not  at  all  decline  the  combat.     A  third  battle  French  de- 
enl'ued   on  the    loth   of  September    1759,    when  the  feat'd  a 
French,  notwithflanding  their  fuperiority  both  in  num-  ^^"^  "T'j 
ber  of  fhips  and  weight  of  metal,  were  obliged  to  re-  Jj  admiral 
treat  witli  confiderable  lofs  ;  having  1500  men  killed 
and  wounded,  \%hile  thofe  on  board   the  Englilh  fleet 
did  not   exceed   569.     By   the    I7tli   of  Oftober   the 
Englifh   fleet  was  completely  refitted  ;   and  Admiral 
Pocock  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four 
men  of  war,  foon  alter  returned  to  England. 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  Generiil  Lally  had 
been  employed  in  unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  :  ftill,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  a.H  on  the  offenfive ;  but  his  fate  was  at  *6 
laft  decided  by  laying  ficge  to  Wandewafli,  which  had  T'',?"^^ 
lately  been  taken  by  Colonel  Coote.  The  advantage  fj^^Jj  gj 
in  numbers  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  ge-  u'ande- 
neral ;  the  Engliili  army  confilling  only  of  1 700  Eu-  waili. 
ropeans  including  .artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the 
French  amounted  to  2200  Europeans.  The  auxilia- 
ries on  the  Englifli  fide  were  3000  black  troops,  while 
thofe  of  the  French  amounted  to  10,000  black  troops 
and  300  Caffres ;  nor  was  the  odds  lefs  in  proportion 
in  tile  artillery,  the  Englifli  bringing  into  the  field 
only  14  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
French  had  25  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their 
batteries  agalnft  the  fort.  The  battle '  began  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  2 2d  of  January  1760,  and  in 
three  hours  the  whole  French  army  gave  way  and  fled 
towards  their  camp  ;  but  quitted  it  on  finding  them- 
felves puruicd  by  the  Englilh,  who  took  all  their  can- 
non except  three  fmall  pieces.  They  collefled  them- 
felves under  tlie  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about  1 8  miles 
from  the  field  of  b.ittle,  and  foon  alter  retired  to  Pon- 
dicherry.  Colonel  Coote  canfed  the  country  to  be 
wafted  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrcfs  by  way  of  re- 
taliation for  what  the  French  liad  done  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Matlras.     He  then  fet  about  the  fiege  of 
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India.  Chcltaput,  which  furrendered  in  one  day;  a  confi- 
derable  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith  ;  the  Fort  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  This  hill  conquefl;  enabled  the  Englifli  to  re- 
ftore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  die  French;  and  it  greatly  weak- 
ened both  the  French  force  and  intereft  in  India. 
M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forces 
from  Seringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  his 
army  with  500  Europeans,  All  thefe  were  now  fhut 
up  in  Pondicherry,  which  was  become  the  laft  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes. 
Admiral  Cornifli  anived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of 
war  ;  and  as  the  French  had  nnw  no  fleet  in  thefe 
parts,  the  admiral  readily  enjraged  to  co-oporate  with 
the  land  forces.  The  confetjucnce  was  the  reduftion 
of  Carical,  Chcllambrum,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a 
ftrong  detachment  under  Major  Monfon  ;  while  Colo- 
.  nel  Cootc  reduced  Permucoil,  Alamperva,  and  Wal- 
dour.  Thus  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to 
Pondicherry  itlelf.  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had 
been  blockaded  by  fea  and  land,  which  reduced  the 
place  to  great  Rraits  for  want  of  provifions,  and  in- 
duced a  mutinous  difpofition  among  the  garrifon.  The 
batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember 1760;  and  the  place  capitulated  on  the  15th 
of  January  1761,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
power  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Englifh  were  thus  employed  in  efFe>5tually 
reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of  In- 
dia, Mecr  JafFier,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah  Dowla, 
found  himfclf  in  a  very  difogreeable  fituation.  The 
treafure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  valued  at  no  lefs 
than  64  crore  of  rupees,  about  80  millions  rterling ; 
and  in  expeiSation  of  inch  a  vail  fum,  Meer  Jaffier  had 
no  doubt  thoui;htlefsly  fubmitted  to  the  enormous  ex- 
aiSions  of  the  Englilh,  already  mentioned.  On  his 
accefhon  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  of 
which  he  became  mailer  fell  fo  much  iliort  of  expeifla- 
tion,  that  he  could  by  no  means  iultll  his  engagements 
to  them  and  fupply  the  expenccs  of  government  at  the 
fame  time.  This  foon  reduced  him  to  the  ncceflity  of 
mortgaging  his  revenues  to  fupply  prefent  demands  ; 
and  by  this  ruinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  owai 
power  ever  to  extricate  himfclf.  In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  became  factious  and  difcontcnted,  his  army 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himfclf  o- 
dious  to  his  fubjeifls  by  the  ex.i(5lions  he  was  nccclh- 
tated  to  lay  upon  tliem.  The  Englilh,  who  for  tlicir 
own  intereft  had  raifed  him  to  the  fupremc  power,  no 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  aniwcring  their 
purpofe  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  fcheme  againft 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  have  iome  colour  of  rcafon  for 
pulling  down  the  man  whom  they  had  juft  fet  up,  they 

•  either  invented  or  gave  car  to  the  molt  malicious  ca- 
lumnies againdhim.  The  charges  brought  againll  him 

•  were  (hortly  thcii;  :  l.  That  ibon  after  his  advance- 
ment he  h.id  refolvcd  to  reduce  that  power  which 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That,  to  cftefl  this,  he 
alTl^flinated  or  banifhed  every  pcrlbn  of  importance 
whom  he  fufpeifled  of  being  in  the  Englilh  intcrcd. 
;?.  That  he  negociatcd  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
un  armament  for  the  cxpulfion  of  ilic  Enj^lilh.  4.  That 
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he  had  in  difFercnt  inftances  been  guilty  of  the  deeped     'tidii^i 

deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Engliih,  his  beft  bene-  " — 

fadors  and  allies,  y.  7'hat  at  three  different  periods 
the  Englilh  commander  in  chief  had  been  bafely  defert- 
ed  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when  he  and  the 
troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them.  6.  That  he 
meditated  a  fecret  and  feperate  treaty  with  Shah-Zad- 
dah,  the  Mogul's  fon,  and  had  intended  to  betray  the 
Englilh  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term  of  his  govern- 
ment had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  cruelty,  ty- 
ranny, and  opprelTion.  8.  That  he  meditated,  and  v/as 
near  carrying  into  execution,  an  infamous  fecret  treaty 
with  the  Mahrattas,  which  would  have  proved  the  to- 
tal dertruiftion  of  the  country  if  it  had  taken  place.  9. 
That  he  threw  every  polFible  obftruiflion  in  the  way  o( 
the  colleiflion  of  the  Englilli  tunkas  or  aflignments  upon 
lands,  ic.  That  he  encouraged  the  obftruftions  givem 
to  the  free  currency  of  the  Englilh  ficcas  ;  by  which 
the  company  fuffcred  heavy  loli'es.  11.  That  by  his 
cruelties  he  had  rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  En- 
glifh to  fupport  his  government  any  longer ;  and, 
I  2.  That  by  his  mifcondudl,  he  had  brought  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  as  well  as  his  own  into  the  ut- 
moft  danger  of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupportcd  it  is 
difficult  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  the  accufers  very 
felicitous  about  the  ftrength  of  their  evidence.  Thii 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  the  accufations  of  cruelty 
were,  in  fome  inllances  at  lead,  void  of  foundation. 
On  the  13th  of  June  1760,  Mr  Holwel  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Railings,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princefTes 
of  Aliverdy  Khan  and  Sliah  Amet,  in  a  mod  inhuma* 
manner,  by  Meer  Jadier's  orders.  He  was  faid  to  have 
fent  a  Jemmatdaar  wiith  100  horfc  to  JelFeraut  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  fthcme  into  execution  ;  with  fe-" 
parate  orders  to  the  Jcmmatdaur  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  He  refufed  ading  any  part  in  tlie  tra- 
gedy, and  left  it  to  the  other ;  who  carried  them  out 
by  night  in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and 
threw  them  overboard.  They  druggled  for  fom.e 
time,  and  held  by  the  gunwale  oi  the  boat ;  but  by 
llrokes  on  their  heads,  and  cutting  off  their  liands,  they 
were  at  lall  forced  off  and  drowned.  In  like  manner 
we  were  told  that  many  otlier,  of  Surajah  Dowla's  re- 
lations had  perilhed  ;  yet  when  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  replace  Meer  Jathcr  in  176 1,  all  thefe  dead 
perfons  were  found  alive  excepting  two.  It  mud  alfo 
be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  nabob, 
that  belides  the  fums  cxaiflcd  <if  him  by  the  Englilh  at 
his  accelhon,  he  had  ceded  to  tliem  a  large  extent  of 
tenitory,  and  granted  them  fo  many  immunities  in 
trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived  himfclf  of  all 
his  refources  ;  and  it  was  impoHible  for  him  to  defray 
the  neceliiiry  expenccs  without  cither  cxtc>rting  money 
iVum  his  fubjetls,  or  infringing  the  privileges  he  had  fo 
inconliderately  granted.  ., 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  rc^olu-  DiflTcrcnt 
tion  puMilhcd,  materially  differing  from  one  another,  occounti 
The  iiril  was  given   in  a  memorial  drawn  up  at   a  "'^ '"."**' 
confultation  at""  Fort  William.      Niiveml)cr  to.  1760, '^°' 
where  were  prefent  Henry  Vanllttart,  Efq;  prefidcnt ; 
William  Ellis,  D.  Sumner,  William  M'Guire,  Henry 
Vered,  and  Henry  Smyth,  Efqs.     *'  We  refolved(faYS 
the  governor)  to  give  the  nabob  Uie  n;xt  day  (Oclo- 
C  b  J  ber 
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India,  ber  19.  1760)  to  refleft  upon  the  letters  I  had  dc- 
— "  liveicd  him,  propofing  fomc  mealures  for  regulating 
ihefe  ubufes.  I  heard  nothing  from  him  all  that  day  ; 
but  found  by  my  intelligence  that  he  had  been  in 
council  at  his  old  advifers,  vhofe  advice,  I  was  fure, 
would  be  contrary  10  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
of  the  company.  I  therefore  determined  to  aft  im- 
mediately on  the  nabob's  fear.  There  could  not  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  night  of  the  19th  of- 
fered, it  being  the  conclufion  of  the  Gentoo  feaft, 
when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  call  would  be 
pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  ceremonies.  Accord- 
ingly I  agreed  with  Colonel  Caillaud,  that  he  fliould 
crofs  the  river  with  the  detachment  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning  ;  and  having  joined  Coffim  Ali 
Khan  and  his  people,  march  to  the  nabob's  palace, 
and  furround  it  jull:  at  day-break.  Being  extremely 
delirous  to  prevent  ditlurbance  or  bloodflied,  I  vTote 
a  letter  to  the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been  waiting 
all  the  day  in  expe<5lation  that  he  would  have  fettled 
the  urgent  affairs  upon  which  I  coj\ferred  with  liim 
yellerday  ;'L)Ut  his  having  favoured  me  with  n©  anfwer, 
plainly  fliowed  that  all  I  could  reprefent  to  him.  for 
the  good  ot  his  country  would  have  no  effeift,  as  long 
as  his  evil  counfellors  were  about  his  perfon,  who 
would  in  the  end  deprive  him  of  his  government  and 
ruin  the  company's  affairs.  For  tlris  reafon  I  had 
fent  Colonel  Cailland  with  forces  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  to  expel  thofe  bad  counfellors,  and  place  his  af- 
fairs in  a  proper  ftate,  and  I  would  ihortly  follow. 
This  letter  I  gave  to  the  colonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob 
at  fuch  a  time  as  he  Ihould  think  moll  expedient.  Mea- 
fures  were  taken  at  the  fame  time  for  feizing  his  three 
unworthy  minifters,  and  to  place  Coffim  Ali  Khan  in 
tlie  full  management  of -.ill  the  affairs,  in  quality  of  de- 
puty and  fucceifor  to  the  nabob. 

"  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made  with  all 
care  and  fecrecy  poflible,  the  colonel  embarked  with 
the  troops,  joined  ColEm  Ali  Khan  without  the  leaft 
alarm,  and  marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
juft  at  the  proper  inftant.  The  gates  of  the  inner  court 
being  Ihut,  die  colonel  foimed  his  men  without,  and  fent 
the  letter  to  die  nabob,  who  was  at  firll:  in  a  great 
rage,  and  long  threatened  that  he  would  make  what 
refiftance  he  could,  and  take  his  fate.  The  colonel 
fi/rbore  all  hoftilities,  and  feveral  mellliges  paffed  be- 
tween liim  and  the  nabob.  The  affair  remained  in 
this  doubtful  Sate  for  two  hours,  when  the  nabob, 
finding  his  perfifting  was  to  no  purpofe,  fent  a  mcffage 
to  Coilim  Ali  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  fend  the  feals  and  all  tlie  enfigns  of  dignity,  pro- 
T-ided  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the 
govemment  upon  him,  to  difcharge  all  arrears  due  to 
the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual  revenue  to  die  king,  to 
fave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  liini  an  allowance 
fufficient  for  his  maintenance.  All  thefe  conditions 
being  agreed  to,  CoITim  Ali  was  proclaimed  ;  and  tlie 
old  nabob  came  cut  to  the  colonel,  declaring  diat  he 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took 
polFeillon  CI  all  the  gates  ;  and  the  old  nabob  was 
told,  that  not  only  his  perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  govern- 
ment too  if  he  pleafed,  of  which  it  was  never  intend- 
ed to  deprive  him.  He  anfwercd,  that  he  had  now  no 
more  bufmefs  in  the  city,  where  he  fhould  be  in  con- 


tinual danger  from  Coflim  Alt  Klian  :  and  rf  he  was 

permitted  to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he  lliovd.d  be  "" 
contented.  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  now  placed  on  the 
mufnud,  and  the  people  in  general  feemed  much 
l)leafed  with  the  revolution.  The  old  nabob  did  not 
think  himfelf  fafe  even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Coffim 
Ali  Khan  fupplied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted 
him  to  take  away  about  60  of  his  family,  with  a  rea- 
fonable  quantity  of  jewels.  He  begged  that  he  might 
fleep  in  his  boat  that  night ;  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  on  the  moniing  of  the  2  2d  of  Odober  he  fet 
out  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived  there  on  the  29th. 
He  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refpedt  due  to  his  former 
dignity." 

The  fecond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  publiflied 
till  die  nth  of  March  1762,  and  was  figned  Eyre 
Coote,  P.  Amyatt,  John  Cavnac,  W.  Ellis.  "S.  Batfon, 
H.  Verelft.  "  In  September  1760  (fay  they),  whea 
there  was  not  the  leall  appearance  of  a  rupture  or 
difguft  between  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendfhip  and 
harmony  fubfifting,  Meer  Coffiim  Khan  liis  fon-in-law 
came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  flaid  a  fhort  time 
returned  to  Moorlhebad.  A  few  days  after,  Mr  Van- 
fittart  went  up  to  that  city  on  the  pretence  of  a  vifit  to 
the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier.  Colonel  Caillaud,  with  200 
Europeans  and  fome  fepoys,  attended  him ;  who,  it 
was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  Patna. 
When  Mr  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
paid  him  two  vifits  ;  at  the  laft  of  which  Mr  Vanfit- 
tart gave  him  three  letters,  propofing  the  reformation 
of  the  abufes  in  his  government,  infilled  on  his  naming 
fome  perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the 
fubahlhip,  and  particularly  recommended  Coffim  Ali 
Khan,  who  was  fent  for,  and  the  nabob  defired  to 
flay  till  he  came  :  But  the  nabob,  being  greatly  fa- 
tigued, was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The 
night  and  following  day  paffed  in  concerting  meafures 
with  Coffim  Ali  how  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  be- 
fore agreed  on  in  Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  figned 
for  this  purpofe.  In  confequence  of  diefe  delibera- 
tions, our  troops  croffed  the  river  next  night,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  Coffim  and  his  party,  fuiTOunded  the  na- 
bob's palace.  A  letter  from  Mr  Vanfittart  was  fent 
in  to  the  nabob,  demanding  his  compliance  with  what 
had  been  propofed  to  liim.  To  this  die  nabob  return- 
ed for  anfwer,  '  that  he  never  expefted  fuch  ufage 
from  the  Englilli ;  that  wiiile  a  force  was  at  his  gates, 
he  would  enter  into  no  tevms.'  A  meilage  was  fent 
in,  that  If  he  did  not  directly  comply,  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  ftorm  die  palace.  Atlonilhed  and  terrified 
at  this  menace,  he  opened  die  gates,  exclaiming,  that 
'  he  was  betrayed  ;  that  the  Englilh  were  guilty  of 
perjury  and  breach  of  faith  ;  that  he  perceived  their 
deligns  againll  his  government  ;  that  he  had  friends 
enough  to  hazard  at  leall  one  battle  in  his  defence : 
but  although  no  oaths  were  facred  enough  to  bind  the 
Englilh,  yet  as  he  had  fworn  to  be  their  faithful  friend, 
he  would  never  fwcrve  fiom  his  engagement,  and  ra- 
ther fuffer  death  than  draw  his  fword  againft  diem.' 
So  fufpicioiis  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  defired  to 
know  what  fum  of  money  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  to 
give  for  the  fubahlhip,  and  he  would  give  half  as  much 
more  to  be  continued.     He  hoped,   however,  if  they 
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^  Tndla.  intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
'  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon-in-law,  from  whom  he 
feared  the  worft  ;  but  wilhcd  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  fafety  in  Calcut- 
'  ta.     "  This  lafl  requell  of  the  nabob  was  conflrued  in 

the  light  of  a  voluntary  refignation.  Our  troops  took 
poflellion  of  the  palace  ;  Mccr  Coflim  was  raifed  to  the 
mufniul  ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried  into  a  boat  with 
a  few  of  his  domeftics  and  necelTarics,  and  fent  away 
to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  un\vorthy  of  the  high 
rank  he  fo  lately  held,  as  was  alfo  the  fcanty  fubfiftence 
allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by  his  fon- 
in-law.  Thus  was  Jatlier  Ali  Khan  dcpofed,  in  breach 
of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  moft  folcmn  oaths,  and  in 
violation  of  the  national  faith." 

According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  ilie  Com- 
pany, who  were  the  projc<5lors  of  the  revolution,  made 
no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefcnt  promifed  them  of  20 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Colllm,  who  was  defirous  of  ma- 
king the  firfl  adl  of  his  power  the  airaflination  of  Jaf- 
fier,  and  was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that 
the  Englilli  intended  giving  him  proteftion  at  Calcutta. 

It  could  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  Mecr  Coflim,  railed 
to  the  nabobliiip  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Englifli  than  Mecr  Jaffier  had 
been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interells  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  reafonably  expeifled  from  fuch 
a  revolution.  No  fuccelTor  of  Meer  Jaffier  could  be 
more  entirely  in  fubjedlion  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  lall  confidc- 
ration  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  firft  to  op- 
pofc  the  revolution  ;  and  indeed  the  only  plauiible  pre- 
tence for  it  was,  that  the  adminillration  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier was  fo  very  weak,  that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and 
even  controuled  by  fome  peribns  of  ability,  he  him- 
'  91  felf  muft  foon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  in- 
Meer  Cuf-  tcrefts  of  the  company  along  with  him.     Meer  Codim, 

?*?*  jiowever,  was   a  man  of  a   verv  different   difpofition 
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from  his  father-in-law.  As  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  ferved  by  the  Englilh  out  of  friendlliip,  fo  he 
did  not  think  of  making  any  return  of  gratitude  ;  but 
inftead  of  this,  conlidercd  only  how  he  could  moft  eafi- 
ly  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  allies.  For  a  while, 
however,  it  was  necelfary  for  him  to  dUrcrnble,  and  to 
take  all  the  advantage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his 
allies  whilft  it  could  be  ferviceable  to  him.  By  their 
alliftance  he  cleared  his  dominions  of  invaders,  and 
(Irengtlieneil  his  frontiers  againft  xhem  ;  he  reduced, 
by  means  of  the  fame  afllftance,  the  rajahs  or  independ- 
ent Indian  chiefs  wlio  had  rebelled  in  tlie  time  of  his 
predeceflbr,  obliging  them  to  pav  the  ufu;d  triliute  ; 
by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby 
fecured  the  difcipline  ;'nd  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Ha- 
ving thus,  by  the  aflirtance  of  the  EnglKh  forces, 
brought  his  government  into  fubjciT^Ion,  he  took  tlie 
moft  ctre(5lual  means  of  fecuring  himfelf  againft  their 
power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to 
Calcutta,  gave  the  Englilh  fa>.1ory  there  an  opportuni- 
ty of  infpeiJling  his  anions,  and  interrupting  his  de- 
figns  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  rcfi- 
dence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  200  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  bcft  and  moft  ex- 
peditious manner  he  ccnild.  lieing  very  fenfible  (>f 
the  advantages  of  the  European  difcipline,  he  rcfolved 


to  form  his  army  on  a  new  model.  For  this  purpofe  'ndii. 
he  collefted  all  the  Armenian,  Perfian,  Taruir,  and  '  "^^ 
other  foldiers  of  fortune,  whofe  military  charaiflers  he 
fuppofed  might  fervc  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alfo  care- 
fully collected  every  wandering  European  who  had  borne 
arms,  all  the  Sepoys  who  had  been  difmilfed  from  the 
Englilh  fervice,  diftributing  them  among  his  troops,  in 
order  to  teach  them  the  Englilh  exercife.  He  changed 
the  falhion  of  the  Indian  mulkets  from  matchlocks  to 
firelocks  ;  and  as  their  cannon  were  almoft  as  deficient 
as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  pattern  of  one  from 
the  Englilh,  by  which  he  foon  formed  a  train  of  artille- 
ry :  and  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
enable  himfell  to  withftand  the  Englilli  by  force  of  arms, 
he  rcfolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from  their  emiflaries, 
by  impriibning  or  put'lng  to  death  every  perfon  of  any 
confcquence  in  his  dominions  who  had  Ihown  any  at- 
tachment to  their  intereft. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  free  himfelf  from  fome  of 
thofe  reftraints  which  his  predeceffor  Meer  Jaffier,  a-.id 
even  he  himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
European  allies.  At  his  acecfllon  indeed  he  liad  ce- 
ded to  tlie  company  a  traft  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than 
700,0001.  annually,  bolides  70,000  1.  a-ycar  on  other 
accounts.  All  this,  hi^wever,  was  not  fufficient  ;  the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  ftill  worfe 
confetjuence  than  even  tliofe  vaft  conceffions.  He 
knew  by  experience  the  dillrefs  which  thefc  immuni- 
ties had  brought  upon  his  predecelTor,  and  therefore  7» 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  purfuance  of^'^.'">» 
this  refolution,  he  began,  in  the  year  1762,  every  .""p' °° 
where  to  fubjeifl  the  Englilh  traders  to  the  payment  'i(h  ,"^' 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his  dominions,  and  re-  ders. 
quired  that  their  difputes,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  tlieir 
own  jurifdiftion,  ihould  be  decided  by  his  magiftrates. 
This  gave  fuch  an  :darm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem- 
ber 1762,  th.e  governor  Mr  Vanfittart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expoftulate  with 
him  upon  the  fubjefl.  The  nabob  anfwered  liis  re- 
monllrances  in  the  following  manner.  "  If  (fnid  he) 
the  fervants  of  the  Englilli  company  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  commodities,  ciifloin 
free,  as  many  of  them  now  pretend,  they  muft  of 
couii'e  draw  all  llie  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  my 
euftcnis  would  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  to  my  intereft  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 
and  collc(5t  no  cuftoms  from  anv  pel  Ton  whatever  upon 
any  kind  of  mercliaiidi/e.  'i'his  \\ould  draw  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  into  the  c(>untry,  and  incrcalc  my 
revenues  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
fa<flure  of  a  lar;;e  quantity  ol'  goods  for  fale,  at  tlie 
lame  time  that  it  would  efteiflually  cut  oil'  the  princi- 
pal fubjcift  of  difputes  wliirh  had  dilhirbed  the  good 
undcrllanding  between  us,  an  oiijedl  which  1  have  more 
thaii  any  other  at  heart." 

By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  very  much 
difconcerted  ;  nor  indeed  w.is  it  in  any  perfou's  power 
to  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  e  .Idently  in  his  power  ;  and  tliough 
he  had  laid  the  trade  entirely  open,  no  rcafonablc  fault 
could  have  been  found  wiih  him.  The  proceeding, 
however,  tended  evidently  to  deftioy  the  private  trade 
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Carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faflory  ;  and  even  ed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Meer  Jaffier,  not- 
to  prejudice,  as  they  laid,  that  of  the  company  itfelf.  withllanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  againft  him,  ^^' 
Mr  Vanfittart  therefore  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to  was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  im-  Meer  Jaf- 
certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Englifh  mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Major  fier  again 
was  put  under  certain  reftriftions.  Adams.     The  whole  force,  however,  at  firft  confifted  proclaimed 

This  new  agreement  being  inftantly  put  in  execu-  only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king's  troops,  a  few  of  "*""•'■ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoll  in-  the  company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  Major 
dignation  at  Calcutta.     On  the  17th  of  January  1763,    companies  of  fepoys,  and    12  pieces  of  cannon.     Thefe  Adam» 

very  foon  came  to  a(ftion  witli  die  enemy  ;  and  having  marchcj 

cleared  tlie  country  againft 


Ittdia, 


the  council  palfed  a  refohition,  difavowing  the  treaty 
made  by  the  governor,  and  aflirmed  that  he  affumed  a 
right  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  authorifed  ;  that 
the  regulations  propofed  weie  diilionourable  to  them  as 
Englilnmcn,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  j  and  that  the  prefident's  illuing  out  re- 
gulations independent  of  the  council  was  an  abfolute 
breach  of  their  privileges.  They  fent  orders  therefore 
to  all  the  faiflories,  that  no  part  of  th»  agreement  be- 
tween the  governor  and  nabob  fhould  be  fubmitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Meer  Coflim  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  a  third  agreement  ;  but  before  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  negociation  could  be  knowm,  hoftilities 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh. 

There  was  at  that  time  m  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua- 
ted  on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  C;dciitta), 
a  fortified  factory  belonging  to  the  Eall  India  com- 
pany, -wliifre  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldiers. 
By  this  fadlory  the  city  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  the 
25th    of  June   1 763,   and   inftantly  taken,  though  it 


got  the  better  in  two  (hirmiihes,    ^ 

of  them   as  far  as  Caflimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of  the  ^^"'  '-*•* 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad, 
or  Murfhudabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

The    war  was  now    canied  on  witli    unintcrupted 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Collim  to  difciphne  his 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  leaft  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.     The  Englifh  were  fuffered  to 
pafs   the    river  without   oppofition  ;  but  an  army  of 
10,000  Indians  were  advantageoufly  polled  between       pj 
the  river  and  the  city.     Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The  In- 
and  Major  Adams  pufhed  on  direiSly  for  the  capital.  d'»"s  <1«* 
In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  ftrongly  ported  ■'=*"=•• 
with  intrenchments   15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.     This  ftrong  poft  was  taken  by 
flralagem  ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  againft  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  coUefted 
their   greateft   ftrength.     Thus   the   attention    of   the 


was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and   the  fortiiica-    enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without 


re- 


tions  had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
g.Trrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  danger  :  but  perceiving  that  the  vidtors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a  furprife,  he  fuddenly  returned 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  countr)',  retook  the 
city,  and  either  cut  ih  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort 
all  the  EnglKh  who  were  in  it,  after  having  been  only 
four  hours  in  poifeiriOn  of  the  place.  The  Englifh, 
diflieartened  by  this  difafter,  did  not  now  think  them- 
felves  able  to  defend  their  fort  againft  the  Indians ;  for 
which  realign  they  left  it,  with  a  defign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob  ;  but  being  pur- 
fued  by  a  fuperior  force,  tliey  were  all  either  killed  or 
taken. 

This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  was,  the 
nabob  repaid  by  another,  viz.  flaughtering  the  depu- 
ties who  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut- 
ta to  treat  about  a  new  aa;reement  with  resiard  to  com 
mercial  affairs.  They  fct  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  June,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Coffim 
to  any  terms  ;  and  though  he  furniftied  diem  with  the 
nfual  pad'ports,  yet,  as  they  were  palling  tlie  city 
of  Muxadabad,  they  found  themfelves  attacked  by  a 
number  of  troops  alfemblcd  for  that  purpofe  on  both 
lldes  of  the  river,  whofe  fire  killed  fevcral  gentlemen 
in  the  boats.  Mr  Amy.att,  the  chief  of  the  cmbalfy, 
lauded  with  a  few  fepoys,  whom  he  forbid  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy's  troops  underlbuid 
that  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  nabob's  palfports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoftilities ;  but  the 
enemy's  horfe  advancing,  fome  of  the  fepoys  fired  not- 
withllanding  Mr  Amyatt's  orders  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  a  general  confufion  enfucd,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with 
moft  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended  him,  were  cut 
i\\  pieces. 

Thefe  afls  of  treacherous  hoftility  were  foon  follow^ 


garding  others  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  Englilh  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night  time  marched  round  die  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day  break  made  a  furious  affault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  flight  guard.  Thefe  inftantly  fled; 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned  ;  and  the  city,  which 
was  prote<5ted  only  by  them,  fell  of  courfe  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  ferved  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence.  They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  croifed  the  numerous  branch- 
es of  the  Ganges,  and  traverfed  moraifes  and  forefts  in 
queft  of  their  enemy.  Meer  Coflim,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence  ;  but  the  utnioft  efforts 
he  could  ufc  were  totally  infufiiciert  to  ftop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now  fluflied  with  viiffory. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nu- 
nas  NuUas,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  1 763.  The 
had  chofen  their  poft  with  great  judgment,  and  had 
much  more  the  appearance  of  an  European  army  than  NuUai. 
ever  was  obferved  before,  not  only  in  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  divifion  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  cloathing.  The  battle  was  much 
more  obftinate  than  ufual,  being  continued  for  four 
hours  ;  but  though  the  Indian  army  confifted  of  no 
fewer  than  20,000  horfe  and  80,000  foot,  the  Eng- 
lilh proved  in  the  end  vi<florious,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  can- 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  any  re- 
gular engagement  with  the  Englilh.  They  made  a 
ftand  indeed  at  a  place  called  y^wr/dAW/,?,  whicli  they  had 
fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemcd  prorf  againft 
any  fudden  attack.  But  here  alfo  they  fulFered  them- 
felves to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  flaugh- 
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ter.  They  now  abandoned  a  vail  tra<5l  of  country  ;  and 
tho'  tln;it'  Were  I'cvcrul  very  Jcnicnlible  polls  one  behind 
anollier,  fo  much  were  ihcy  dillie;irtcned  by  this  niif- 
fortune,  th;iL  tliey  never  alleniptcd  to  (top  tjie  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Enghlh,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country 
to  the  very  gates  ot  Mongheer. 

The  next  operation  was  the  fiege  of  Mongheer  it- 
felf ;  which,  notwitliftanding  all  die  pains  Mecr  Coffin 
had  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  no  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  :  fo  tliat  nothing 
now  remained  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  but 
the  rcduftion  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The  unfortunate 
Meer  Colfim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre- 
fillible  progrcfs  of  the  Englilli,  vented  his  rage  on  the 
unhappy  prilbncrs  taken  at  Patna  ;  all  of  whom,  to  the 
number  of  about  200,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur- 
dered. This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Sonn-rs,  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  but  deferted  from  them  to  the  Engliih  Eall  In- 
dia company,  and  from  llie  company  to  Meer  Corfim. 
This  alfallin,  by  the  Indians  called  Soomeroo,  having  in- 
vited tlie  Engliih  gentlemen  to  fup  with  him,  took  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  Engliih  manner. 
At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  ftood  at  fome  dillance  in 
the  cook-room  to  give  his  orders  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  two 
firft  gentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Luihington,  entered,  the 
former  was  feized  by  the  hair,  his  head  pulled  backward, 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another.  On  this  Mr  Luihington 
knocked  down  tUe  murderer  with  his  fift,  fti/.ed  his 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  lie  himfelf 
was  cut  down.  The  other  gentlemen  being  now  a- 
larmed,  defended  themfelves,  and  even  repulfed  the  fe- 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then  ordered 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  down  on  the  pri- 
foners  ;  which  they  obeyed  with  veluiflance,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but  if  he  would  give  the  p:ifoners  arms,  they 
would  fight  them  ;  on  \\hich  he  knocked  feveral  of 
tliem  down  with  bamboes.  The  confequence  was,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  either  fhot  or  had  their  throats 
cut.  Dr  FuUcrtou  was  llie  only  perfon  who  efcapcd, 
having  received  a  pardon  trom  the  tyrant  a  lev/  days 
before  tlie  malfacrc. 

This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fcrvicc 
to  the  caufe  of  Meer  Collim.  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Moongheer  to  Patna  ;  and  as  the 
place  was  but  indilFerently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  refilbmce.  The  cannon  of  the  Engliih  foon 
made  a  practicable  breach,  and  in  no  lon!!;er  time  than 
eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  ftorm.  Thus 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all  his  fortified  places,  his 
armv  reduced  to  a  fmall  body,  and  himiell  obliged  to 
fly  to  Sujah  Dowla  nabob  of  Oude,  who  uifled  as 
grand  vi/icr  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  anafylum  promifed  tor  his  perfon,  but  ad- 
mittance was  refufcd  to  his  army,  nor  would  tliis  prince 
confent  at  any  rate  to  make  his  country  a  feat  nt  war. 
the  Englilli  were  now  entire  mailers  of  IJcnsrid  ;  for 
tliough  Meer  Jallicr  was  prod.iimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofcd  thai  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  tlian 
what  they  pkafed  to  give  him.  Major  Aiiams  did  not 
long  furvive  the  conqucll  of  Patna,  whitii  was  taken 
on  the  6th  of  November  1763;  he  died  in  llie  month 
•f  March  1764. 

Meer  Caffini  being  tjius  driven  out,  an  agent  T^as  fcnt 
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from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  Dowla,  propofing  an  alliance 
with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along  with  him, 
and  offering  to  alllll  them  againlt  Meer  ColFim  or  any 
other  enemy  who  ihould  attempt  an  invalion  of  their 
dominions  ;  in  return  tor  which,  it  was  expciflcd  that 
tliey  fhould  declare  themfelves  open  enemies  to  Meer 
CotCm,  and  ufe  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  feize  and 
deliver  him  up  with  all  his  eifecls.  ITiis  defign  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber 1763  ;  but  as  he  was  next  day  to  refign  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Major  Carnac  w;is  defired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Meer  ColUm,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 
Jaflier  againlf  any  hollilities  wliich  might  be  attempt- 
ed. It  was  alfo  refolved,  tli.at  in  cafe  Meer  Colilm  Ihould 
prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  Sujah  Dowla  to  affift 
him.  Major  Caniac  was  defired  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carunmalfa,  and  there  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  any  hoftile  army. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  fricndfhip  of  the  Englifli 
was  not  what  Sujah  Dowla  defired.  He  confidered 
them  as  rapacioifs  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a  foot- 
ing in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
be  flit'sfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  pofTeflion 
of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In  the 
beginning  of  February  1764,  therefore,  it  was  known 
that  Sujah  Dowla  had  determined  to  affift  Meer  Coffim 
in  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.  The  prcfident  and 
council  on  tliis  wrote  him,  that  ihongli  they  heard  fach 
a  report,  they  could  not  believe  it,  confidering  the 
former  connections  fubfilling  between  him  and  the 
chiefs  c  f  the  company,  and  \\  ere  perfuaded  he  \\  ould 
not  a<fl  in  fuch  an  unjull  manner  :  but  if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  elpouf'e  the  caufe  of  Meer  Colfim,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Sujiili  Dowla  himtelf.  To  this  the  nabob  re- 
plied by  enumerating  die  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  Engliih  by  the  Mogul.  "  Notwithftanding  thcfe 
(fays  he)  you  have  interfered  in  the  king's  country, 
polfelfed  yourfcVves  ot  diltrifls  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  turned  out  and  eftablilhed  nabobs  at  pleal'ure, 
without  the  confent  o'i  tlie  imperial  court.  Since  you 
have  imprifoned  ilependents  on  the  court,  and  expoied 
the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt  and 
dilhonour  ;  fince  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  granted  protection  to  die  king!* 
fervanls,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  impcri.xl  court,  and 
crulhed  the  inhabitants  by  your  aCls  of  violence ;  and 
fince  you  are  continually  fending  frefli  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  invading  ditlerent  parts  of  the  royal  do- 
minions ;  to  what  can  all  thofc  \n-ong  proceedings  be 
attributed,  but  to  an  abfolute  dil"re?ard  to  the  court, 
and  a  wicked  dclign  of  fei/ing  the  comitrytoyouHelvcs? 
If  tliefc  dillurbanees  have  arifen  tVom  your  owni  impro- 
per detires,  dcfill  iVom  fudi  beliaviour  in  future  ;  in- 
terfere not  in  ihc  affairs  i.'(  government ;  withdraw 
your  people  from  every  part,  and  fend  dicm  to  their 
own  country  ;  carry  on  the  company's  trade  as  former- 
ly, and  confine  yourfelvcs  to  commercial  affairs,"  &c. 
Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  purpolc,  was  fent  to 
Major  Carnac  ;  but  tlie  prcfident  and  council  of  Cal- 
cutl.i,  inllead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  ix-mon(lran- 
ces  of  tlie  nabob,  delern)ined  to  commence  an.  ImmcdU 
atc  and  otfcnfive  war  againll  him. 

Nc'ivitLllandMig  Uiis  vcToIution,  fereral  dillicnltic* 
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occurred  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time.     The  prin-    before  which  the  late    commander   had  been  foiled, 
cipal  were  the  death  ol'Major  Adams,  whofe  name  had    His  fuccefi  would  in  all  probability  have  been  no  bet- 

"      '    ■'  1  .1  -•    -        j^.j.  j[j.^j^  j.j^jjj.  Qf  j^jj  prcdecslfor,  had  not  the  garrifon 

mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  commander 
to  furrendcr  the  place. 

The  redudion  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed  by 
that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  country,  a 
large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miles  a- 
bove  Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  thicic  and  high  walls 
and  a  ftrong  fort ;  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert  was 
the  part  of  Meer  Coffim,  who  cut  oiF  a  fmall  party  of  fuperfeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Major 
Enghlh  troops,  and  fent  their  heads  to  the  mogul  and  Carnac.  Sujah  Dowla  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
Sujah  Dowlah.  An  army  of  jo.ooo  men  was  col-  abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  who  concluded  a  treaty 
leered,  with  a  mod  formidable  Uain  of  artillery,  fuchas  with  the  Englifh  foon  aitcr  the  battle  of  Buxard.  He 
might  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  of  did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  but  ga- 
cqual  numbers.     This  prodigious  armament  feems  to    thered   together,  with  great  affiduity,  the  remains  of 


become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutuious 
difpofition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
tlie  appiiintment  of  Colonel  Heiftor  Munro,  who,  in 
military  iliill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede- 
celfor ;  and  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  foldiery 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a  mod  fevere  example  of  the 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.     Hollilities  were  commenced  on 
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have  effaced  ail  the  caution  of  Meer  Coflim  ;  for  tliough 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  effefts  of  enga- 
ging the  Engliih  in  a  pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
way.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  2 2d  of  October 
1 764,  at  a  jilace  called  Buxard,  on  the  river  Carum- 
nalfa,  .Voout  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  was  fimilar  to  that  of  ether  engagements  with 
the  Englifli,  to  whom  it  never  was  poflible  for  any 
ndvantages  cither  in  fituation  or  number  to  make  the 
Indians  equal,  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  6coo  killed  on  the  fpot,  130  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  propoitionable  quantity  of  military  llores,  and 
;lll  their  tents  ready  pitched  ;  while,  on  the  fi Je  of  the 
conquerors,  only  32  Europeans  and  239  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded. 

Tlie  only  place  of  (Ircngth  now  belonging  to  tlie 
allies  on  this  fide  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Geer.  The  reduiftion  of  tliis  place,  however,  might 
well  have  been  deemed  impradicable,  as  it  llood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  lituated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  conftantly 
fupplied  with  provifions  ;  and  as  to  military  (lores,  it 
could  rot  itand  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  ftones  could 
he  found  to  pour  down  on  the  aifailants.  Notwith- 
llandiug  all  thofe  difficulties,  however.  Colonel  Munro 
caufei  his  foldiers  ad^ancc  to  the  attack;  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  vollies  of  Hones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  were 
repuhed  in  a  very  ihort  time  ;  and  though  the  attack 
was  renev.-ed  the  next  day,  it  was  attended  with  no 
better  fuccefs  ;  on  which  the  Englilli  commander  en- 
camped with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares. 

Soon  p.ftifer  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Eleicher, 
a  mjjCiT  in  llic  company's  troops.  The  nabob  in  tire 
mean  time,  inftead  of  attacking  t!ie  Englilli  ,irmy  at 
once,  contehled  himfelf  with  lending  out  parties  of 
light  hcrfc  to  fkirmilli  widi  their  advanced  ports,  while 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  1 5  miles 
from  Benares,  which   rendered  it  very  dangerous  for 


his  routed  armies ;  and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 
could  not  fupply  him  with  the  requilite  number  of 
troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  affiftance. 
But  tlrefe  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 
nations  of  Indoilan,  were  far  from  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  Engliih.  On  the  20th  of  May  1765,  Gene- 
ral Carnr.c  having  allembled  his  troops,  marched  im- 
mediately to  attack  tliem  ;  and  having  gained  a  com- 
plete vitftory  at  a  place  called  Calpi,  obliged  them  to 
retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the  Yumna  into  their 
own  country. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  deftitute  of  every  refource,  de- 
termined to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Engliih.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meer 
Colfim  and  the  alfalTin  Somers  to  efcape  ;  nor  could 
any  confidcration  e^'er  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
furrendered  himfelf  to  Gener.al  Carnac,  without  ftipu- 
lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
he  (hould  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con- 
cerning him. 

In  the   beginning  of  Febniary   this  year  died  Meer 
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fucceffion  was  difputed  betwixt  his  elded  furviving  fon 
Najem  il  Doula,  a  youth  of  about  1 8  years  of  age,  and 
a  grandfon  by  his  eldeft  fon  Miran,  at  that  time  only 
feven  years  old.     As  the  Ensjlifh  were  in  reality  abfo- 


)f 
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lute  fovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  ^Ie;-r  Jafher's  fon  Ihould 
be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  tlie  cuftom  of  the 
country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Engliih 
cuftom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Najem, 
it  was  next  debat-.d  on  what  terms  he  ihould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fucceffion.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  impofitions,  had  obliged  himfelf  to  fupport  ah 
army  of  12,000  horfe  and  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged  en  this  occafion,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagement ;  that  he  had  difjaudcd  moil  of  the 
troops  ;  that  at  befl  they  v.ere  but  an  ufelefs  bur- 
den, having  never  aniVered  any  purpofe  in  real  fer- 
vice,  for  which  rcafon  the  company  had  been  obliged 


them    to  move   from  tlieir    place.     On    the   14th  of    to  augment  their  military  eflablilliment ;  it  was  tliere- 


January  1 765,  however,  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid- 
night to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Benares, 
and  to  4ii.irch  off  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  protect  tliat  place  againll  any  attempt  during  his 
abfcnce.  In  tlu-ee  days  he  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him  ;  on  which 
he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Geer, 


fore  now  judged  expedient  that  the  nr.bob  fliculd  fettle 
a  fum,  upwards  of  8cc,coo  1.  anr.ually,  on  the  com- 
pany, to  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury ;  tliat  he  fliculd 
alio  difcard  his  prime  minifler  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  was  to  aft  in  the  double  capacity 
of  minifter   and  governor  to  aflift  and  inftruft  him'.- 

The 
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The  council  were  alfo  to  huvc  a  negative  upon  the  no- 
mination of  all  the  fupcrintcnd.uits  and  j>rincii)al  of- 
ficers ernjiloyed  in  collefting  or  receiving  of  the  re- 
venues ;  that  he  Ihoiikl  take  tlieir  advice,  and  have  their 
confcnt  to  fuch  nominations  whenever  they  thought 
proper  to  interfere  in  tlieni.  He  was  aUb  to  receive 
their  complaints,  and  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon 
the  niifbehaviour  of  iuiy  of  the  officers  who  cither  were 
appointed  aheady  or  Ihould  be  in  time  to  come. 

Witli  thefe  extravagant  requifitions  the  young  na- 
bob was  obLged  to  comply,  though  he  had  diiceni- 
ment  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  now  an  abfolute 
Have  to  the  council  of  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  difmifs  Nuncomar  from  the  olHce  ot  prime 
mini(tcr,  he  IHU  continued  to  lliow  him  the  fame  favour, 
until  at  lall  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  treafon- 
able  correfpondcncc  with  oujah  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  lend  him  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  unfortunate  prince  ufed  every  method 
to  deliver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  he  \vas  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  his 
releafe  rejefted,  though  the  committee  at  Calcutta  af- 
terwards thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  liberty  without 
any  trial. 

Thefe  extraordinary  powers,  exerted  in  fuch  a  def- 
potic  manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  laft  induce  their  fupe- 
riors  to  circumfcribc  them  in  fome  degree,  by  appoint- 
ing others  who  fhuuld  afl  independently  even  of  this 
council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  a>ffuated  by 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi- 
tlierto  appeared  in  their  conduift.  The  great  charafler 
w-hich  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  ea(t,  juflly 
marked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjufting  the 
affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1765  he  arrived 
in  the  call,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
preiident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power 
was  alfo  committed  to  a  feleifl  committee,  confifting 
of  his  lordlhip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  ai5t  and  deter- 
mine every  thing  themfclves,  without  dependence  on 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in- 
ftruftions,  to  confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as 
it  could  be  done  converiiently  ;  but  the  Ible  power  ot 
determining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the 
troubles  of  Bengal  Ihould  be  entirely  ended.  By  thefe 
gentlemen  a  plan  of  reformation  was  inftantly  fet  a- 
bout :  by  which,  however,  violent  difputes  were  occa- 
fioned  :  but  the  committee,  difregarding  thefe  impotent 
effort?,  exerted  their  authority  to  the  full  extent,  fel- 
dom  even  acquainting  the  council  v  itli  their  tranfac- 
tions,  and  never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on 
any  oecafion. 

On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  into  thorough  con- 
fideration,  J-nvd  Clive  found  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Britilh  arms  ci.uld  he  produ51ivc  of  nothing  but  wars  ; 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  l)o\\la  was  to  break  down  the 
ftrongeft  barrier  whith  the  Bengal  provinces  could 
have  againft  the  Incurllons  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  wcllward,  who  had  long  dcfol.i- 
ted  the  northern  provinces  ;  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
the  company  hid  c(Miclnded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  imablc 
to  fiipporl  liimfelf,  ar.d  w.)nld  require  the  whole  Englilh 
power  in  the  call  to  fecnre  him  in  his  digr.ity.  His 
lordlhip  then  fore  found  it  nieccllai-Y  to  conclude  a 
Vol.  IX. 


treaty  with  Sujah  Dowla.     The  Mogul  was  fatisficd     India. 

by  obtaining  a  more  ample  revenue  than  he  had  for  " ■^—' 

fome  time  enjoyed  ;  by  which  means  he  might  b-  ena-  Affiilfof 
bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  polfeffion  of  ncnjral  fct- 
his  empire.     For  the  company  his   lordfiiip   obtained  tied  by 
the  office    of  duan   or   collector   of  revenues  for  the  ^'"'''^'l'"* 
province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.     Thus  Sujah 
Dowla  was  again  put  in  polfellion  of  his  dominions, 
excepting  a  fmall  territory  which  was  referved  to  the 
Mogul,   and    eftimated    at    20   lacks    of  rupees,   or 
250,0001.  annuall)-.     The  company  were  to  pay   26 
lacks    of  rupees,    amounting    to    325,0001.    Iterling. 
They  engaged   alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  an 
annual  fum  of  53  lacks,  or  662,5001.  for  the  expenccs 
of  government,  and  the  I'upport  of  his  dignity.     The 
remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal   were  allotted  to 
the  company,   who  on  their  part  guaranteed  the  tciri- 
torics  at  that  time   in  poiFeflion  of  Sujah  Dowla  and 
the  Mo^ul. 

Thus   the  Eaft  India  company  acquired  the  fove- 
reignity  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the  moft  flou-. 
rilhmg  kingdom  in  Europe.     By  all  this,  however,  they 
were  fo  far  from  being  enriched,  tliat  the  ditbrder  of 
their  affairs  attracled  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Britilh  minilln-  an  opportunity  at  laft  of  de- 
priving  them  of  tlieir   territorial  polTetllons,  and  fub- 
jeiffing  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown*.     New  misfortunes  abb  Ipecdily  occurred,  and  *  Sec  EjJI 
the  company  found  a  moll  fonnidable  enemy  in  Hyder  ■'"•''•'  ^""' 
Aly,  or  Hyder  Naig.     This  man,  from  the  rank  of  a''"'"^" 
common  fepoy,   had  raiild  himfeif  to  be   one  of  the  \\.,|^  ^^„j^ 
moll   confiderable  princes  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Hyder  Aly  ^ 
Being  I'enfiblc  that  the  power  of  the  Englilh  was  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  deligns,  he  pracliled  on 
the  nizam  of  the  Decan,  and  partly  by  promiles,  part- 
ly by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a  war  a- 
gainft    them.     As    he   had    been    at    great    pains    to, 
introduce  the  European  difcipline  among  his  troops, 
and    had  many   renegadoes  in  his  fervice,  he  imagi- 
ned, that  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  he  Ihould  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  cope  with  his  antagonills  in  the  open        116 
field.     In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived  ;   for  on  the  He  i<  I'e- 
26th  of  September  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  dtfc.it-  fi-^;"'  ^y 
cd  by  Colonel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errour  near  Trin-  ^  "'""^'^ 
comalle  ;   after  which  the  nizam  thought  it   adviliible  ' 
to  dcfert  his  new  ally,  and  conclude  another  treaty  with 
the   Englilh.     From  the  latter,  however,  he  diil   not 
obtain  peace  but  at  the  cxpence  of  ceding  to  them  the 
Duanny  of  the  B.ilegat  Carn.itic,  which  includes  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Aly  and  fome  petty  pi'inces. 

Hyder,  thus  defertcd  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  fc.it 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during-  the 
year  1 767,  nothing  decifivc  cnild  be  etfeclcd  ;  while  the 
Indian  cavalry  was  fomctimes  enabled  to  cut  olF  ihc 
fupplies,  and  interrupt  the  communications  of  their 
antagonills.  During  th.efc  operations  fome  (liips  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  4C0  EuropciUl 
Ibldicrs  and  about  800  lepoys  to  attack  Mangalorc, 
one  of  Hyder  Aly's  jirincip.d  fc.i-purt>;,  where  all  his 
lliips  lay.  This  cnterpriie  proved  iuccefsful,  and  nine 
(hips  were  brought  away  ;  but  too  fmall  a  i.:  tvlbn  ha- 
ving been  Ict't  in  the  place,  it  was  .dmoil  i  nin-jHia'ely 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prifoncrs  by 
Hvder  Aly. 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  injudicious  mcafure,  adopted  by 
'  the  Englilh  in  their  nictiiod  of  managing  the  army, 
Decline  of  I'^'^d  not  only  of  the  utmoll  detriment  to  their  caufe, 
the  r.ng.  but  occafioned  diigraces  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  lii- 
liUi  affairs,  flory  of  tlie  nation,  vi/..  tlic  defcrlion  of  officers  from 
vfiih  the  the  icrvice  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  and 
tlic  giving  up  of  forts  in  fuch  a  Ihameful  manner  as 
could  not  but  fuggeli:  a  ful'picion  tliat  they  had  been 
betrayed. — The  original  caufe  of  all  this  mifchief  was 
the  appointment  oijielil-ilipuiitsX.0  attend  the  army,  and 
to  controul  and  fuperinlend  the  condm.1  of  the  command- 
er in  chief;  and  thefc,  in  the  prefent  inlhmce,  being  deep- 
ly concerned  in  the  contracts  for  the  army,  took  care  to 
regulate  its  motions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  bell  fuited 
theirprivateinterell:  or  convenience.  Hyder  Aly  did  not 
hiil  to  improve  the  errors  confcqucnt  upon  this  kind  of 
management  to  his  own  advantage.  General  Smith  had 
penetrated  lar  into  his  country,  taken  feveral  of  his  for- 
trellijs,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  mailer  of  his 
capital,  when  all  his  operations  v/ere  checked  at  once 
by  the  field-deputies.  His  antagonill  being  thus  allow- 
ed fome  rcfpit-;,  fuddenly  entered  the  Carnatic  with  a 
liumerous army  ot  horfc,  ravaging  and  dellro)ing  every 
thing  at  pleafure.  Thus  die  Englilh  were  obliged  to 
relinquiih  all  their  conquefts  in  order  to  defend  their 
own  territories  ;  while  this  reverie  of  fortune  not  only 
difcouraged  the  iillies  of  the  Englilh,  but  even  produ- 
ced in  them  an  inclination  to  deiert  their  caufe,  and  "o 
over  to  Hyder  i^ly,  while  thofe  who  remained  faithful 
paid  dearly  for  their  attachment.  The  nabob  of  Arcot, 
the  moft  fallliful  ally  the  Englilh  ever  had,  fuifered  ex- 
tremely on  this  occafion.  Hyder  Aly  had  long  enter- 
tain.d  a  violent  enmity  againll  this  prince  ;  moll  pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
Englilh.  His  dominions  were  therefore  ravaged  with- 
out mercy  ;  and  thus,  while  Hyder  gratified  his  perfo- 
iial  refentment  againll  him,  he  cut  off  from  the  Englilh 
one  of  the  principal  refources  they  had  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

On  the  retm-n  of  the  company's  forces  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  themfelves  very  little 
able  to  cope  with  their  adverfary  ;  for,  befides  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  which  had  formerly 
contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  had  been 
very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly 
had  alio  the  prudenceto  avoid  a  general  engagement,  but 
frequently  intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Englilh,  cut  otf 
their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out  with  long 
and  continual  marches.  The  news  of  his  fuccefs  againll 
an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all  the  powers  of  In- 
dia, fo  raifed  his  reputation,  that  adventurers  flocked 
to  him  from  all  parts  ;  by  which  means  his  cavalry  were 
i'oon  increafed  to  upwards  of  90,000  ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  infantry  bore  no  proportion. 

Notwithllanding  all  his  fuccefs,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  greatell 
imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of 
the  company's  forces  had  made  an  alfault  upon  a  fort 
called  Mulwiig^le,  in  which  they  were  repulfed  with 
fome  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmali  number  of  the  de- 
tachment, encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march,  at  tlie 
liead  of  a  great  part  of  his  army,  to  the  protedlion  of 
the  fort.  The  commanding  officer,  however.  Colonel 
Wood,  did  not  helitate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and 
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2300  fepoys,  to  attack  this  army,  confining  of  14,000       India, 
horfe,    12,000  men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and  *       ^^     ' 
fix  battalions  of  fepoys.     The  engagement   lalled  i\x  HyJer  AI7 
hours  ;  when  at  lall  Hyder  Aly,  notwithllanding  his  deftatcil  by, 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  co-  Colonel 
vered  with  dead  bodies ;   the  lofs  of  the   Britilh  being  Wood, 
upwards  of  300   killed  and  wounded.     This  engage- 
ment, however,  was  attended  with  no  confequences  af- 
fcdling  the  war  in  general,  which  went  on   for  fome 
time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  greatly  to  the  difulvan- 
tage  of  tlie  company.     The  divilions  and  difcontents 
among  the  olhcers  and  council  daily  increafed,  the  fol- 
diers  deferted,  and  every  thing  went  to  ruin.     The  re- 
venues of  the  ellablilhment  of  Madras  being  at  lad  un- 
equal to  the  expencei  ot  the  war,  large  remittances  were 
made  from  Bengal  to  anlwer  that  p\ir])ofe  ;  and  as  ihefe 
were  made   in  a  kind  ol  bafe  gold  coin,  the  company 
is  faid  by  that  means  alone  to  have  loft  40,000 1.  in  the 
difference  of  exchange  only.     At  lall  Hyder  Aly  ha- 
ving given  the  Englilh  army  the  flip,  fuddenly  appeared 
within  a  few  miles  ol  Madras  ;  which  occafioned  fuch 
an   alarm,   that  the   prelidency  there  were  induced  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  with  him.     The  Indian  prince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  propofals  of       iij 
peace  upon  any   reafonable  terms.     An  otfenfive  and  A  treaty 
defenfive  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  3d  of '^"."5  V. 
April  1769,  on  the  fimple  condition  that  the  forts  and  ^'       ""' 
places  taken  on  both  fides  fliould  be  rellored,  and  each 
party  fit  do^vn  contented  with  theii-  own  expences.  no 

By  this  treaty  it  was  particularly  (lipulated,  that  in  Broken  by 
cafe  of  either  party  being  attacked  by  their  enemies,  '|'<=  £"£■ 
the  other  (hould  give  them  afllllance  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
even  the  number  of  troops  to  be  fupplied  by  each  was 
fpecified.  It  foon  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  were  refolved  to  pay  very  little 
regard  to  their  engagements.  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
applied  for  aihllance,  according  to  agreement  ;  but 
was  refufed  by  the  prefidency,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  themfelves.  As  the  latter 
ar?  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 
found  himfelf  overmatched,  and  therefore  applied  feve- 
ral times  to  the  Englilh  for  the  aflill.ance  he  had  a  right 
to  expedl ;  but  was  cnnllantly  refufed  on  various  pre- 
tences :  which  convinced  him  at  lail  that  he  could  place 
no  dependence  on  the  iriendlhip  of  tlie  Englilh,  and 
filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  againll  them.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  he  could  make  up  his  differences 
with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolved  to  recover  his  lofies, 
and  revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  faithlefs  allies.  With  this 
view  he  applied  himfelf  to  their  rivals  the  French ; 
whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  Englifh. 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  ftores  in  the  greatell 
abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers  and  fol- 
diers  :  and  the  European  dilcipline  was  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  tlian  even  he  himfelf  had  ever 
been  able  to  bring  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
fhort  time,  imagining  himfelf  a  match  for  the  Mahrat- 
tas, he  renewed  the  w;r  ;  and  gained  fuch  decifive  ad-  I 
vantages,  as  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  an  ad-  ' 
vantageous  treaty  with  him.                                                      j^j 

It  now  appeared   that  the  Englilli,  notwithftandi»g  War  be- 
their  pretended  ill  will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas,  twcen  the 
had  not  the  leaft  hefitation  at  doing  fo  when  their  in- Jng''^*""* 

tereft^^"""**' 
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tereft  was  concefned.  In  order  to  underftand  tlie  iub- 
'  i'equciit  tranruiftions,  however,  wc  mult  obicrve,  that 
the  Mahraiuis,  hke  other  nations  of  Indolhin,  were 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  Rajahs,  who  reign- 
ed at  Setterah ;  and  though  in  proccls  of  time  thcj' 
came  to  be  divided  into  a  numl)er  of  petty  itate<;,  yet 
they  paid  a  nomiiv.il  reipcol  to  the  rani-rajali,  who  liad 
a  right  to  allemble  the  chiels,  and  order  out  their 
troops  on  any  necellary  occalion.  By  degrees  this  dig- 
nity of  ram-rajah  or  fou-rajah  (as  he  was  alfo  called  j, 
became  merely  titular,  the  adniinillration  being  entire- 
ly pollelled  by  the  pailliwa  or  chancellor.  This  office 
being  uJluped  by  one  j)articalar  lamily,  Nana-row,  the 
reigning  pallhwa,  feized  the  ram-rajah,  and  confined 
him  in  a  ibrlrefs  near  bettcrah.  At  his  death  he  left 
two  fons  Mada-row  aiid  Narain-row ;  of  whom  the 
Ibrmer,  as  being  the  elder,  fucccedcd  him  in  the  paifh- 
walliip.  lonogee  Booila,  or  Bouncello,  the  inmiediate 
predecelFor  of  Moodagee  Boofla,  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  ram -rajah, 
as  being  the  nearell  of  kin  ;  at  the  lame  time  that 
Roganaut-row,  called  alfo  Ragobah,  uncle  to  Mada- 
row  himfelf,  pretended  to  the  pailhwidfiip.  On  this 
account  the  latter  was  confined  by  Mada-row,  but  who 
imprudently  rele;ded  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  moft  afl^ciSionate  man- 
ner the  care  of  his  brother  Narain-row,  who  was  to 
fucceed  to  the  pailhwalliip.  The  care  he  took  in  con- 
fcqucnce  of  this  recommendation  was  fuch  as  might 
t;iilly  have  been  imagined  ;  the  unhappy  Narain-row 
was  murdered,  and  Roganaut-row  the  alfa^lm  fled 
to  Bombay  ;  where,  on  promiling  a  celllon  of  terri- 
tory, he  was  proteifted  and  encouraged  in  his  preten- 
fions.  The  Mahrattas  remonllrated  againit  this  be- 
haviour; but  the  Engliili  had  determined  at  all  events 
to  profit  by  the  civil  dilfenlions  of  the  Indians,  and 
therefore  paid  no  regard  to  the  jullice  or  injuftice  of 
their  caufe.  The  Mahrattas  therefore  not  only  made 
up  their  differences  with  Hyder  Aly,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  became  determined  enemies  to 
the  Englilh,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  dangero\is  confe- 
deracy was  formed  among  the  moll  powerful  princes 
of  India  to  expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thole  in- 
truders whole  avarice  could  be  fatislicd  with  no  concef- 
fions,  and  whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it  fervcd 
their  turn  to  break  them. 

The  refentment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  particularly  di- 
re(5led  againll  the  prefidency  (f  Madras  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  given  ;  he  had  alio  received  frelh  provoca- 
tion by  their  caufing  a  bc)dy  of  troops  march  through 
his  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  affilf- 
ance  of  a  prince  for  wh<jm  he  had  no  groat  friendlhip  ; 
alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fcttlement  of  Malile, 
on  tlie  loaft  of  Malaliar,  which  he  laid  was  within  his 
donfinions,  and  confeijuently  that  the  French  were  un- 
der his  protciflion.  His  troops  were  therefore  allem- 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  grcatcll  preparations 
made  for  a  powerful  invafion.  Tlic  prefidency  ot  Ma- 
dras in  the  mean  time  fpcnt  their  time  in  iiuitual  al- 
tercations, ncgleifting  even  to  fecure  the  palfes  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  only  an  invafion  could  be 
made,  until  their  active  antagonill,  having  fci/.ed  and 
guarded  thole  palfes,  fudilcnly  poured  out  thro*  them 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large 
body  of  European  troops  under  French  ofliccrs,  and 


commanded  by  colonel  Lally,  a  man  of  great  bravery     India, 
and  experience  in  war.  '       "      ' 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the  24th  of  July  1780  that 
Hyder  Aly's  horfe  were  only  nhic  miles  dlllant  from 
Madras.  The  inhabitmts  inlhnitly  deferted  their  hou- 
fes  and  fled  into  the  fort  ;  while  the  unrefiftcd  barba- 
rian burnt  the  villages,  reduced  the  inferior  forts,  and 
prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.  It  being  now  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  make  fome  rcfillance,  meafures 
were  taken  for  alfcmbling  the  troops  ;  in  doing  whicli 
an  exprefs  was  fent  to  colonel  Bailie,  at  tliat  time  at 
Gumeroponda,  about  28  miles  from  Madras,  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  directly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  where  die  main  body  was  to  meet  ,j, 
him.  But  when  the  latter  was  under  marching  or-Unfortu- 
ders,  the  firil  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  to  nate  cipc- 
move  without  money  ;  and  as  they  perfilled  in  their ''.'''""  °^ 
refolution,  were  at  laft  made  prifoners  and  fent  to  Ma-  r"'|1|''^ 
dras.  The  main  body,  tlien,  conlifting  of  1500  Eu- 
ropeans and  4200  I'epoys,  under  Sir  Heflor  Munro, 
with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje- 
veram :  and  fuch  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that  200  men  belonging  to  the  73d  regiment  were' 
left  lying  on  the  road.  On  their  arrival  at  Conjeve- 
ram, they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  colonel  BaiUie's  detachment.  The  march 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  fmall  river  fwelled 
by  a  fudden  fall  of  rain.  On  this  occalion,  the  officer 
who  gives  the  account  of  tliis  difaller  makes  the  follow- 
ing olifervation.  "  In  this  incident  we  have  a  moil  re- 
markable proof  and  example  of  the  danger  of  procraf- 
tination,  and  on  what  minute  circumllances  and  fud- 
den fprings  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general  if- 
fue  of  war  may  dejiend.  Had  colonel  Baillie  paifcd 
over  the  Tripalfore  without  halting,  as  fome  advifed, 
and  encamped  on  its  fouthern  inllead  of  its  northern 
banks,  the  difaller  that  foon  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  an  order  of  affairs  wholly  diflcrent  t'rom 
that  which  took  place  would  have  fucccedcd." 

Hyder  Aly  having  now  railed  the  fiege  of  Ar- 
cot,  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  marched  towards 
Conjeveram  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
camped, and  in  the  courfe  offeveral  days,  at  different 
times,  oftcred  battle.  On  the  6lh  of  Sejitember  he  de- 
tached his  fon  Tippoo  Sail)  with  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my to  cut  off  the  detachment  under  colonel  Baillie, 
■who  was  now  at  Perrambaukam,  a  fmall  village  dillant 
from  the  main  body  about  15  miles,  he  himfelf"  remain- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjevenim,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Sir  Heiflor  Munro.  ,j. 

The  detachment   under  Tippoo    Saib  confitled    ofilcisat- 
30,000   horfe,   8000   foot,  with    1  z    pieces  of  cannon,  tacked  by 
Notwithllanilinc^   this  Aipcrioritv  in  nimiber,  Iiowcver,  r'ri""" 
they  were  bravely  repullcd  by  Colonel   Baillic's  band-  ^f '';,f^^^'* 
ful  of  troops  ;  and  a  juniHton  w-is   cfTec'ted  with  a  dc-  ^iJ^" 
tachmcnt  under  Sir  Robert  Flstchcr,  fent  by  Sir  Hec- 
tor Munro  on  fir  II  hearing  the  noife  of  Uic  engage-  . 
nicnt. 

This  jun<5lion  was  effciFlccf  on  tJic  9th  of  September, 
and  next  morning  orders  were  j'ivcn  for  the  whole  ar- 
my to   march  ;  Colonel  Fletcher's   detachment  being        ,j, 
diiperfcd   in  diifcrcnl    ]nirts  of  the   line.      Fl-om  thcUs^aiaaK 
HKiment   they  began  to  march  the   enemy  played  off  taiked. 
their  rockets,  which,  however,  did   but   little  exccn- 
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fndia.  tion  j  but  about  ten  at  night  fcveral  guns  began  to 
~"^'^~~'  open  on  the  rear  of  iIk-  Englilli.  Colonel  Baillie, 
therefore,  after  fonie  proper  manituvres,  caufcd  his 
troops  form  a  line,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them 
incelfantly  with  great  execution.  On  this  Colonel 
Baillie  detached  Captain  Runiley  with  five  companies 
of  fepoy  grenadiers  to  ftorm  their  guns  ;  which  fcrvicc 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  accompliihed,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water 
^vhich  at  that  time  happened  to  be  unfordable.  Cap- 
lain  Rumley  tlierefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  towards  the  Englilh  front,  and  a  general 
alarm  was  perceived  tliroughout  their  camp  ;  owing, 
as  was  fuppofed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  fent  to  ftorm  their  guns. 
"  From  their  noifc,  confufion,  and  irregular  tiring 
{fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againft  them,  they  would  have 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army. 
Having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re- 
mained there  in  pcrfeft  filence  till  the  morning. 

"  Colonel  Fletcher  being  alked  by  fome  officers, 
why  Colonel  BaiUie  halted ;  modeftly  anfwcred,  that 
Colonel  Bailhe  was  an  officer  of  eftablifhed  reputation, 
and  tliat  he  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  conduift.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  off  his  cannon 
to  a  very  ftrong  polt  by  which  the  Englifh  were  obli- 
ged to  pafs  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of  informing  Hy- 
der  of  their  fituation,  and  fuggelVing  to  him  the  expe- 
diency of  advancing  for  the  improvement  of  fo  favour- 
able a  conjundlure. 

"  On  the  loth  of  September,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  ofT  by  the  right  in 
fubdivifions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank 
and  tlie  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after 
iix  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a  few  minutes.  Large  bodies  of  die  enemy's 
cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank  ;  and  juft  at 
tlie  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared 
in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopes 
of  a  refpite  from  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket-boy 
was  taken  pritbner,  who  informed  them,  that  Ry- 
der's whole  army  was  marching  to  the  alTiftancc  of 
Tippoo.  Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left  with 
great  efFeifl.  So  hot  was  the  fire  they  fuftained,  and  a 
fo  heavy  the  lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  quit  the  avenue,  and  preient  a  front  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  at  die  fame  time  difpatched  Captain 
Rumley  with  ten  companies  of  fepoy  grenadiers  to 
ftorm  the  enemy's  guns. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  had 
left  the  line,  Tippoo's  guns  were  filenced.  Rumley's 
little  detachment  immediately  took  polTefTion  of  four 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party 
attaclied  to  them.  Captain  Rumley,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,  the  officer  next  in 
command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  poffefTion  of 
]!  fome  more  guns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their 
front.  But  in  a  fe\v  mintutes  after,  as  they  were  ad- 
vancing for  tliis  purpofe,  a  fudden  cry  was  heard,  a- 
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mong  the  fepoys,  of  horie !  horfe !  The  camp  follow- 
ers, ^vhofe  numbers  were  nearly  five  to  one  of  tlic 
troops  under  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line 
by  the  numerous  and  furrounding  forces  of  Hyder 
Aly  ;  who  being  informed  of  the  embanaffing  fitua- 
tion of  Colonel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  ftrl- 
king  iiis  tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from 
the  Englifh.  A  great  confuilon  among  our  troops 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  fudden  onfet. 
The  Europeans  were  fuddenly  left  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion alone  :  and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment 
from  the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder's  army  preffcd  on 
with  great  celerity  between  our  line  and  Captain  Rum- 
ley's  party.  The  commanding  officer,  therefore,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  being  cut  off  from  our  little  arniv,  judg- 
ed it  moft  prudent  to  retreat. 

"  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
immenfe  body  of  horfe  and  infantr)'  was  marching  to- 
wards him,  and  that  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  Hyder's 
main  army,  faid,  '  Very  well,  we  fhall  be  prepared  to 
receive  them.'  Hyder's  %\hole  forces  now  appeared 
inconteflably  in  view ;  and  this  barbarian  chief,  who 
as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyrrhus, 
had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  difcipline,  after  dividing 
his  guns  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  opened 
from  60  to  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  rockets. 

Hyder's  numerous  cavalry,  fupported  by  his  regu- 
lar infantry  and  European  troops,  driven  on  by  threats, 
encouniged  by  promifes,  and  led  on  by  his  mofl  dif- 
tlnguiflied  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  in  different 
quarters  without  making  the  leaft  impreflion.  Our 
men,  both  Europeans  and  fepoys,  repeatedly  prefent- 
ed  and  recovered  their  fire-arms  as  if  tliey  had  been 
manoeuvring  on  a  parade.  The  enemy  were  repulfed 
in  ever)'  attack  ;  numbers  of  their  beft  cavalry  were 
killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded  ;  even  their  in- 
fantry were  forced  to  give  way  :  and  Hyder  would 
have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice 
of  General  Lally,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  now 
too  late,  as  General  Monro  was  moft  probably  ad- 
vancing on  their  rear  from  Conjeveram  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  nothing  remained  but  to  break  the  detachment  by 
their  artillery  and  cavalry-. 

"  Tippoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  coUeffed  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade  ;and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Englifh  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fuf- 
taining  an  attack  bodi  from  the  father  and  ion,  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder's  guns,  and 

large  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape  ;  their  guns  difconti- 
nued  firing  ;  and  in  this  dreadfiil  fituation,  under  a  ter- 
rible fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great 
numbers  oi  officers  and  men,  diey  remained  from  half 
pafl  feven  till  nine  o'clock. 

"  On  this  Hyder  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guns 
were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.  The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dif- 
tinft  columns,  r.nd  in  the  intervals  between  thefe  the 
infantry  poured  in  vollies  of  mufketry  with  dreadful 
effeiS.  Mhiar  S.iib,  w  ith  the  Mogul  and  S.anoor  ca- 
valry, made  tie  firft  impreffion.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  the  elephants  and  the  Mj'forean  cavalr)-,  which  com- 
pleted the  o\erthrow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  though  gr'evoufly  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro- 
peans, 
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peans,  anJ  once  more  formed  them  into  a  fquare  and  my's   cavalry  to  breat  this  fmall  body  of  men  ;  bm  by    it!'?ia. 

with  this  handful  of   men    he  gained  an    eminence,  the  fteady  condu-ft  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they  ■'    '"^ 

where,  without   ammunition  and  moll  of  the   people  were  repulfcd. 

wounded,  he  refitted  and  rcpuled  i  3  feparatc  attacks  ;         "  Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that   there  was  now   no 
but  trefh  Ijodies  of  cavalry  continually  pouring  in,  they  profpei5l  of  bciny   relieved   by   General  Munro,  held 
were  broken  without  giving  way.     Many  of  our  men,  up  a  flag  of  truce  to  one  of  the   chiefs  of  Hyder's 
defperatelywounded,raifingthemfelvesfrom  tlie  ground  army.     But  this  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
received  the  enemy  on  their  bayonets.  furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  off  tlie  co- 
"  Captain  Lucas's  battalion  of  fepoys,  at  the  time  lonel.     The   reafon  the   enemy   afllgned  for  this  was, 
when  our  men  moved  up  to  a  rifmg  ground,  was  fta-  that  the  fepoys  had  fired  after  the  fignal  was  hoifted.        n^ 
tioned  to  die  right  of  the  European  grenadiers  ;  but  A  few  minutes  after   this,  our  men  received  orders  to  Throw- 
that  corps,  feeing  the  Europeans  in  motion,  and  mif-  lay    down   their   arms,  with   intimation   that   quarter  <J"«'''  '•«■'' 
tmderftanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke  would   be  given.     This  order  was  fcarcely  complied  "''"'•     .' 
in  the  utmoll  confufion.     The  Europeans,  bravely  fuf-  with,  when   the  enemy  rufhcd  in  upon  them   in  the  "f^l 
taining  their  reputation   for  intrepid  valour,  remained  moll  lavage   and   brutal   manner,  fparin:^  neither  age 
in  this  extremity  of  dillrefs    Heady  and    undaunted,  nor   infancy  nor  any  condition  of  life;  and,  but    for 
though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  l)y  Hy-  the  humane  interpofilion  of  the   Trench  commanders 
der's  cavalry   to  the  number  of  40,000.     Tiiey   even  Lally  and   Pimoran,  who  implored  and  infiilcd  with 
exprelfed  a  defire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed  the  conqueror  to   Ihow  mercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.     A  party   of  To-  our  little    army  mull    have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  that 
partes,  who  lay  at  the  ditlance  of  about  30  yards  in  our  favage  thirll  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  difgraccd 
front,  kept  up  an   incelfant   fire   of  fmall   arms  with  his  viiflory."(A) 

great  effeiS.     Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene-        In  this  unfoitunate  aflion  near  700  Europeans  were 

killed 


(a)  In  a  narrative  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Englilli  who  furvived  this  fatal  day,  faid  to  be  publilhed  by  an  of- 
ficer in  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  "  Hyder  Aly,  featcd  in  a  chair  in  his  tent,  en- 
joyed the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  llain,  as  well  as  of  his  prifoners.  Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  himfelf  very 
much  wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  cannon,  and  with  feveral  other  gentlemen  in  tlie  fame  fituation 
laid  at  the  tyrant's  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  heads 
of  their  countrymen  prefented  to  the  conqueror,  feme  of  them  even  by  Englilh  officers,  who  were  forced  to 
perform  that  horrid  tafk  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while 
the  Englilh  gentlemen  were  prefent.  A  tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  but  witliout 
draw  or  any  thing  elfc  to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  as  the  tent  could 
only  contain  10  perfons,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  fi-om 
place  to  place,  they  were  wantonly  iiifulted,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  thom.  If  the 
latter  halted  to  refrefh  themfelves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  tlic 
fide  next  the  fun,  left  they  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fliade.  Sometimes  they  were  tormented  with  thirft, 
at  others  the  people  allowed  them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  Iiands,  it  being  reckoned  a  profa- 
nation to  allow  an  European  to  drink  out  of  a  vertel  bel6nging  to  an  Indian,"  5;c. 

In  this  narrative  are  likewifc  mentioned  fome  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
on  their  authenticity,  muft  undoubtedly  fhow  a  reftorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  this 
climate. 

"  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  a  mufket  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  with 
a  fcymitar.  He  lay  for  fevcn  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  all  fenfation  ;  but,  towards  evening,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  ftripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  pair  of  wider  drawers  and  part  of  his  lliirt,  witli  an  in- 
tenfe  thirll,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  witli  com])allion, 
while  others  anfwered  his  intrcaties  only  with  infults  and  tlireats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  liowevcr, 
■was  brought  from  a  pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  50  or  60  yards  from  the  place  where  he  lay.  It  was 
deeply  tinged  with  blood  ;  neverthelefs,  Mr  Bowfer  being  farnidicd  by  one  of  Hyder's  foldiers  with  an  earthen 
fh(,:ty,  or  pot  containing  about  a  pint,  and  dire^fled  to  the  place,  crawled  tliither  as  well  as  he  could.  Though 
ftrnck  witli  horror  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  quenched  hii  third  with 
the  liquid  ;  and  having  filled  his  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjcveram.  He  h.id  not,  however, 
moved  from  his  place  above  300  or  400  yards,  when,  lieing  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  during  which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  fhowers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
jcveram ;  but  after  walking  about  a  mile,  was  met  by  fome  of  the  enemy's  hoi-femen,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  back  pril'oncr,  and  obliged  to  walk  without  any  aflillance.  When  delivered  up  to  tlie  enemy's  fepoys, 
he  was  fo  HifT  with  his  wounds,  that  he  could  not  ftoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  fmallcft  degi-ee. 

"  The  quarter-mailer  ferjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a  cut  acrofs  the  back-part  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fujiport  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  fide  all  the  journey.  The 
leaft  fliake  or  uncvennefs  of  the  ground  made  liim  cry  out  with  pain.  He  once  and  again  ceafed  from  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  ;  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his  companions  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  did  fn, 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  lall,  as  well  as  Mr  Bowier,  recovered." — It  is  alfo  remark.iblc,  that,  according  t« 
our  author,  out  of  32  wounded  perfons  only  fix  died  ;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  exrcfinely 
fevere  ufagc  they  met  with  woulil  have  killed  every  one. 
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India,     klllcil  on  the  fpot ;  the  lofs  on  Hyder  Aly's  part  was    His  army  amounted  to  200,000  men,  40,000  of  whom      inJia. 
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ib  LMc;it  that  he  indullrioully  concealed  it,  being  en- 
raged that  the  conquert  of  fucli  an  incinruierablc  body 
Ihould  coll  him  fo  many  uf  liis  bravcil  troops.  He 
feenied  ever  after  to  coniiJcr  tl-.e  Engliih  witli  an  ex- 
tremc  degree  of  terror  ;  infoniuch  that,  notwithlfanding 
his  prcundcd  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic- 
tory, he  no  fooner  heard  a  report  of  Sir  Hetflor  Mun- 
ro's  march  to  attack  him,  than  he  left  his  camp  in  the 
utmoft  ccnfufion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents 
and  baggage,  as  well  as  the  vail  numbers  that  had  been 
V.  ounded  in  the  late  aiSion. 

On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie's  diflifter,  the  fu- 
preme  council  of  Bengal  requolted  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
to  take  uj5on  him  the  management  of  the  war  ;  for  the 
carrying  on  of  which  a  large  fupply  of  men  and  money 
was   inlVantly  decreed.     This   was  readily  undertaken 


were  cavalry  and  15,000  well  difciplined  fepoys.     Still, 
however,  lie  durft  not  openly  attack  the  Britifh  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  ftrong   poll  from  whence  he 
might  harafs  ihem  on  their  march.     Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
howe^•er,  was  not  on  his  part   backward  to  make  the 
attack  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  liim  wkh  all  polllble  advantage.     The  battle 
was  lought  on  the   ill  of  July   1781  ;    and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  Hyder  Aly's   army,       J32, 
he  was   routed   with   great  flaughter.     The  Indians,  Defeats 
however,  made  a  much  more  obllinate  reiiflance  than  ^ydtr 
ufual ;  the  engagement  lafted  from  nine  in  the  morn-  ^   ^' 
ing  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Engliih  in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  purfuing  the 
advantage  they  had  gained. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Gains ; 


by  the  illuftrious  ofiicer  jufl  mentioned,  notwithftand-    was  foon   encouraged  to   ventura  another.     This  was  cond  vid«i- 


ing  his  very  precarious  ftate  C't  health  at  that  time  ;  and 
from  the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management 
of  affaiis,  the  fortune  of  die  war  was  changed. 

The  fpirit  of  dillenfion,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
infe(5led  the  prelldency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  tlie  true 
caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heard  by  report :   the  refpecl  and  confidence  of    the   advantageous   pofition  of  their  troops.     At  laft, 


fought  on  the  27th  of  Augull  the  fime  year,  on  the  T- 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.  It 
was  more  obftinately  contefted  than  e^'en  the  former, 
being  continued  with  great  fury  from  eight  in  the 
moxning  to  near  dufk.  A  number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Britiih,  owing  chief- 
ly   to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's    artillery    and 


the  natives  was  wholly  loft;  the  comjilaints  of  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious  ;  an  in- 
activity prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Heiflor  Munro  had  been  greatly  haralfed  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  v.luther  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie's  difafter ;  the  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in- 
fefted  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  fupplies  ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  moft  faithful  ally  the 
Britiih  ever  had,  was  taken  by  ftorm,  together  with  an 
adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  ftores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Britiih  forces,  than  his  antagonift 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operations  en- 
tirely. He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume- 
rous forces  to  lay  liege  to  the  principal  fortrefles  be- 
longing to  the  company ;  while,  with  the  braveft  and 
beft  difciplined  part,  he  kept  the  field  againft  the  Bri- 
tifh commander  in  pcrfon.     On  the  very  firfl:  appear- 


however,  the  Indian  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
driven  from  evei  y  poft  it  had  occupied  ;  though  from 
the  obftinate  refillance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  be- 
gan to  entertain  hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by  a 
fuccelllon  of  fuch  battles,  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cope  with  134 
the  Engliih.  He  therefore  ventured  a  third  battle  in  Hyder  de- 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater  feated  a 
lofs  than  before.  Undtfcouraged  by  this  bad  fuccefs,  ''"'''^  '""'" 
however,  he  laid  fiege  to  Vellore  ;  and  expefling 
that  the  relief  of  it  would  be  attempted,  feized  a  ftrong 
pais  through  which  he  knew  the  Britiih  army  murt 
dire<5l  their  march.  The  Britiih  commander  accord- 
ingly advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in  poflefllon  of 
fome  very  ftrong  grounds  on  both  fides  of  a  marlh 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Here  he  was 
attacked  on  all  fides,  but  particularly  on  tlie  rear,  the 
enemy  directing  their  force  principally  againft  the 
baggage  and  convoy  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  gar- 
rifon.  Their  utmoft  efforts,  ho\\ever,  were  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  forced  his  way  to  Vellore 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  Hyder  Aly  did  not  fiiil 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  fame  pafs  ;  and  having 


ance  of  the  Britifli  army,  however,  his  refolution  fail-    exerted  his  utmoft  Ihill  in  porting  his  troops,  attacked 


ed,  and  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  every  place  he  had 
inverted,  retiring  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  even  difputing 
the  partage  of  it,  as  it  was  expefted  he  would  have 
done. 

A  refpite  being  thus  obtained  ^om  the  incurfions  of 


him  with  the  utmoft  vigour  :  but  though  the  Englifti  -  r'"''^, 
were  alfaulted  in  front  and  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and  viiaory 
a   heavy  cannonade  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of  gained  by 
the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  laft  defeated  with  the  Eng- 
great  flaughter.  '''^• 

By  thefe  fucceffes    the  prefidency  of  Madras  were 


their  formid.able  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  fe-  now  allowed  fo  much  refpite,  that  an  entcrprlfe  was 
cure  Pcndicherry,  whofe  inhabitants  had  revolted,  planned  againft  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Negapatam, 
They  were,  however,  eafily  difarmed,  their  magazines  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
fei/.ed,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  pofTeffion  deftroy-  hood  of  Tanjour.  A  very  inconfiderable  force,  bow- 
ed ;  in  confequcnce  of  which  precaution,  a  French  ever,  could  yet  be  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
fquadron  that  foon  after  appeared  off  Pondicherry  was  Aly,    though  fo    often    defeated,   was   rtill  extremely 


obliged  to  depart  without  being  furnifhed  with  any 
necelfaries.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  large  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle. 


136 


formidable.     Sir  Hedor  Munro  had  the  management  nutch  fet- 
of  the  expedition:  and  fo  furious   was  the  attack  of  tlement  of 
the   Britiih  failors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  Negapataoi 
avenues  to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  firft;'''^''''"''' 

onfet. 
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onfet.  A  regular  ficge  enfuei.1 ;  which,  however,  was 
of  very  fhort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon  made,  and 
the  garrilon  lurrendering  priibncrsof  war. 

Tlic  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  quicicly  followed  l>y 
that  of  IVincomalc.  Admiral  Hivglics,  who  had  con- 
veyed Sir  Hei'tor  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  allilled  him  with  his  Tailors,  immediately 
after  its  furrender  fet  fail  for  'JVincomale,  where  he 
amved  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.  The  fort 
of  that  name  was  quickly  reduced ;  but  the  main 
ftrcngth  of  the  fcttlemcnt  confilled  in  a  fort  named 
Olleiiburgh,  the  principal  place  on  the  ifland,  and  by 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  fcttlemcnt  would  lie 
reduced.  This  fort  Itands  on  a  hill  which  commar.ds 
the  harbour,  but  is  itlclf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  diltance  of  no  more  that  200  yards.  Though  the 
gaining  of  this  poll  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  tlie  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A  Britifh  de- 
tachment of  failors  and  marines  therefore  took  polfel- 
fion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  ft:nt  a  funimons  of  furren- 
der, rcprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  poll  ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely del'irous  of  avoiding  an  etlulion  ot  blood,  re- 
peated his  arguments  at  feveral  ditlerent  '.imes.  The 
governor,  however,  proving  obflinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part 
of  the  Britifh,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch, 
the  vidors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  ^^•as  aiked. 
Four  hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prlfoncrs  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  flores,  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  were  found  in  the  place  ;  and  two 
Indiamen  richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading 
veffels,  were  taken  in  the  harbour. 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  his 
appearance  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  This  was 
Sutfrcin  the  French  admiral ;  who  letting  out  from 
his  native  country  with  1 1  fhips  of  the  line  and  fevend 
Rout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannible  of  50 
guns,  and  taken  her  when  feparatcd  from  her  conforts. 
This  Ihip,  along  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a 
50,  had  been  fent  out  to  the  alhllance  of  Sir  Edward  ; 
and  the  three  lall  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Sutfrcin.  The  latter,  fup- 
pofing  tliat  he  had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement, 
bore  down  upon  the  Englilh  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  failed  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  millake,  however, 
he  inftantly  bore  away.  The  Englifh  admiral  pur- 
fncd,  took  fix  vcd'els,  five  of  them  Englilh  prizes,  and 
the  flxth  a  valuable  tranfport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  flores,  bcfidcs  having  or.  board  a 
number  of  land  officers,  and  about  300  regular  troops. 
This  brouglit  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Sut- 
frcin, perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  Britilh  Heet 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  relt,  dircifled  his  force 
principally  againit  it-.  The  fhips  of  Admiral  Hughes 
iiimfelt'  and  Commodore  King  fullaincd  tiie  moft  vio- 
lent efforts  of  tlie  French,  having  moftly  two,  and 
fometimes  three,  vellels  to  contend  with.  Thus  the 
commodore's  fliip  was  reduced  almort  to  a  vrrcck  ;  but 
about  fix  in  tlie  tvenins;,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Englifli,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  draw  off.  The  lofs  of  men  on  tlic 
part  of  tlic  Britilh  amounted  to  little  more  than  130 
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killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded      InJi*- 
250.  '       '^ 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  M.idras  ; 
but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  belt  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprelicnfive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  (lores  and  reinforce- 
ments at  that  time  expedled  from  England.  SutFrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this  convoy,  and  w.is  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
the  hoflile  fleets  again  in  fight  of  each  other  ;  and  as 
the  Britifh  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  fliips 
of  the  line,  he  was  now  better  able  to  encounter  his 
advcriary.  A  defperate  battle  cnfucd,  which  conti- 
nued till  towards  night,  when  the  lliips  on  both  fides 
were  fo  much  fliattered,  that  neither  could  renew  tlie 
engagement  next  day. 

Though  thele  engagements  produced  nothing  deci- 
five,  they  were  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoll  prejudice  to 
the  affairs  of  Hyder  Aly,  who  was  thus  prevented 
from  receiving  the  fuccours  he  had  been  promiied 
from  France  ;  and  he  was  flill  farther  mortified  by  the 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  he 
had  blocked  up  (ince  the  commencement  of  hoffilities. 
This  Lift  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  an 
open  paffage  was  now  left  for  the  Englilh  into  thofe 
countries  bell  affeded  to  Hydcr.  His  bad  fucceis 
here,  however,  was  in  fonie  meafiire  compenf.ited  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  20CO  Eng- 
glifh  infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel  Bruith- 
waite,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  This  detach- 
ment, confifting  of  chof'en  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Colcroon, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjour.  Tip- 
poo  Saib  having  procured  exaifl  intelligence  of  the  fi- 
tuation  of  this  party,  formed  a  delign  of  attacking  it 
while  no  danger  was  fufpeded  on  aecoup.t  of  the  di- 
ftance  of  Hyder  Aly's  army.  He  let  out  on  tliis 
defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  and  5000  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars ;  and  ha- 
ving crofled  the  Coleroon,  fuddenly  iiirrounde^l  the 
liritiih  forces  on  all  fides.  The  colonel  perceiving  his 
danger,  formed  his  men  into  a  fquare,  diilributing  the 
artillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  center.  In  tliis  fituation  he  refilled  for  three 
days  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  al- 
ways compelling  lliem  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.  At 
laft  General  Lally,  rightly  conjeduring  that  the 
Ihength  of  the  Englifli  muf^  be  exhauftcd  and  their 
numbers  thinned  by  fiich  defperate  fervicc,  propofcd 
that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  Irelli  and  entire, 
Ihould  attack  one  of  the  fronts  o(  the  fquare,  while 
the  forces  of  TSppoo  fhould  do  ike  fame  with  the 
other  three.  This  lafl  attack  proved  luccefsfiil  ;  the 
Britilli  forces  were  broken  with  great  llaughter,  which 
however  was  Ifopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  ;  who  even  obtained  fiom  Tippoo  Sail) 
the  care  of  the  prilbners,  and  treated  them  with  a 
tendcrnefs  and  humanity  they  certainly  would  not 
othcrwifc  have  experienced.  A  number  of  Britifh  of- 
ficers, however  perilhed  in  the  cng.ngenicnt,  and  only 
one  remained  unwoundcd.  143 

In  the    mean  time,  the  fuccours  from  France,  fo  Cudilalore 
ongcxpeded  by  Hydcr,  made  their  a])ptarance.     As  t•'kell■ 
foon  as  a  jundion  was  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
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India:      tl-.c  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  inveft;  Cuddalore  ; 

'      " whkh  not  being  in  :u>y  fituation  to  (land  a  liege,  was 

luncndeied  on   capiLulatioii.      In  like   manner   lomc 
other  places  oflrnaller  eonlcqucnce  were  reduced,  un- 
til   at  lall  being  joined   by   Hydcr's  numerous  forces, 
ihey  determined  to  lay  liege  to  Vander\  alh,  a  place  of 
great  inipoitancc,  and  the  lols  of  which   ^\  ould   have 
been    extremely   detrimental  to  the    Englilh.      This 
quickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  its 
relief  ;  but   Hyder  Aly,  notwithllanding  his  being  re- 
inforced by  tlie  French,  durft  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.     On  this  tlie  liritilh  commander  pro- 
ceeded to  attacic    Arnce,  the  principal  dcpofit  of  Hy- 
der's  warlike  ilores  and    neceli'.uies.     Thus   the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground  ;  but  he 
j^4        did  fowlth  luchfecrecy  and  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
Hyder         the  Britilli  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  lail 
--My defeat- march  to    Anicc,  now  only  five  miles   diltant.     Per- 
f.l  a  fifth     cgiying  th^t  the  march  of  the  Britila  troops  was  through 
tv*c  ^    "^  ^"'*^   grounds,  encompalfcd   on  moll  parts  widi   high 
Cuute.        hills,  he  planted  his    cannon  upon   the    latter ;  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
below,    while    his   numerous   cavalry   attacked    them 
on  every  fide.      Notwith (landing    all  difadvantages, 
the     Britilh   commander    at   lall    doled  in  with    the 
enemy  ;    and    after  an    obllinate    dil'pute  completely 
routed   them.     Neither   this,  however,  nor  any  other 
engagement  widi  Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved   decifive  ; 
for  as  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented  the  Britilh  gene- 
ral from  purfaing  his   advantage,  lb  that  of  his  anta- 
gonift  was  lb  numerous,  that  by  it  he  always  covered  his 
retreats  in  fuch  an  efFeftual   manner  as  to  lofe  but  few 
men,  and   in   a  (hort  time  to  be  in  a   condition  to  aft 
again  on  tlie  oifenfive.     This  was  remarkably  the  cafe 
at  prefent ;  for  notwitliftanding  this  defeat,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  2d  of  June  1782,  he  cutoff  an  advanced 
body  of  the  Britilh  army  five  days  alter;  and  handled 
the  -whole  in  fuch  a    manner,  that  Sir    Eyre  Ccote, 
notwitliftanding  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  to  move  near- 
er Madras  ;  foon  after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bad  ftate  of  health,  to  relinquilh  the  com- 
mand of  die  army  to  General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving  diat  he  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  no   fuccefs  by  land,  began   to   reft  his 
hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  lea.     He  there- 
fore earneftly   requefted  M.  Suffrein,  who  polFelfed  at 
that  time  a  decifive  fuperiority  in  the   number  of  Ihips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in   attacking  die  Britilh  fquadron   be- 
I ,  r       fore  it  could  be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which  was 
Athirdfca- then  on   its  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  formi- 
fight.grcat-  dable.     As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  means 
ly  to  ihe     deficient  in  courage,  a  third  engagement  took   place 
ttclT'tbt'^^^  die    5th  of  July  1-S3.     At  this  dme  the  BritiHi 
French.'  ^ ^^'i^  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  the   battle  w;is  much 
more  clofe,  iind  the  viftory  more  plainly  on  their  fide. 
It  is  faid  indeed,  that  had  not   the  wind  fortunately 
fhifted  In  fuch  a    manner  as   to    enable  the   French  to 
difengage  their  Ihips,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
liave  en!"ued.     Aiter  the  engagement,  the  French  ad- 
miral proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  tranfports 
was  arrived  off  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  Ihips  of  the  line.     As  this  feemed  to  afford  hopgs 
of  retaliation  he  ufed  fuch   diligence   in  refitting   his 
ihipsj  that  the   fleet  was  able   to  put  to  fea  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  Auguft.  His  intention  was  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Trincomale  ;  and  lb  well  were  his  defigns 
condufted,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  a  Britilh  frigate  chafing  a  French 
one,  which  took  ilielter  with  a  fqtiadron  at  Trinco- 
male, difcovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  hallened  back 
with  the  news  to  Madras.  It  was  now,  however,  too 
late  ;  the  place  v/as  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  a  fiege  ; 
and  the  French  batteries  having  lilenced  thofe  of  the  , 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  laft  tal<i:  Trin- 
day  of  Auguft.  comalt. 

Sir  Edw;ird  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before   die 
2d  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suflfrein 
was   in  the  harbour  with    1 5  fail  of  the  line   \vhile   he 
had    only     12.       He  did  not    hefitate    at    venturing        147 
an    engagement  with   this  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Sul-  ■'■  f'urtl' 
frein  decnne  the  combat.     The  event  of  the  battle  was  ''^"''^  ^f' 
no  other  than  lliattering  the  fleet  and  killing  and  wound-  p^^nj},  j„j 
ing  a  number  of  men  on  bodi  fides,     In  this,  however,  Englilh 
as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fuperiority  of  fleets, 
tlie  Englifli  was   very  maniteft  ;  and  in  entering  the 
harbour  of  Trincomale    the    French  lod   a    74  gun 
ihip. 

The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  ;  for  while  the  French  lay  fafely    in  die  harbour 
refitting  their  fquadron,  the  Englilh  were  obliged   for       148 
that  purpofe  to    fail    to  Madras.     Here  the  fleet  was  Englifli 
aifailed  by  one  of  the  mod    dreadful   tempefts   ever^'^'^**" 
known  on  that  coaft.     Trading  velfels  to  the  number  ^"^  ,J,^ 
of  near  1 00  were  wrecked,  as  v.'ell  as  thofe  for  Madras  temreft; 
laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity 
at  that  place.     Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a  1 

famine,  which  carried  off  vail  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  The 
continuance  of  the  bad  weather  obliged  Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fail  to  Bombay  ;  and  there 
he  did  not  arrive  till  towards  die  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  much  ihattercd,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  di- 
(Iribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fctdement  at  Goa. 

In  die  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  Ijaving 
onboard  5C00 troops,  after  a  very  favourable  palfage  ; 
having  neither  feen  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  which 
had  defolated  the  coafts  of  India.  It  was  likewife  die 
intention  of  the  French  to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immcnfe  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  In- 
dia. Exclufive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  Coad  of  Co- 
romandcl,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all 
regulars,  from  their  iflands  on  the  Alrican  coaft.  Suf- 
frein was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  fliips  of  the  line, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea 
woiUd  be  obtained  over  the  Englilh;  while  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  Ihore  would  render  tiiem 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  againft 
diem.  To  oppofe  their  dellgns  it  was  deemed  necef- 
fary  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  ma'.ce  a  power- 
ful diverfion  on  the  coall  of  Malabar.  Here  was  litua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Dayva,  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a  perfoii  llyled 
This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel 
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Viith  Arcot.  To  the  northward  is  the  kingdom  of 
Canara,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  favourite  pof- 
felTion  of  Hf der  Aly  ;  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
nore,  which  alfo  gives  name  to  an  extenfivc  territory, 
and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur. 
The  expedition  had  been  fet  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  year  17H1  ;  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Humbcrllone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others  of  lefTer 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
is  there  difficult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  a  place  called  Mon^arry  Cotta,  of 
which  tlie  fituation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa- 
latacherry,  a  confidcrable  town  at  fome  miles  diftance  ; 
but  being  fuddcnly  environed  witli  a  numerous  and  ho- 
ftile  army,  inftead  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
place,  it  ^vas  not  v.ithout  the  utmort  difficulty  that  he 
made  his  efcapcaftcrk)fing  all  his  provilions  and  baggage. 
A  great  army,  confifting  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfc  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alfo  advanced  againft  him 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time  to 
retreat  to  Panyan,  where  he  was  fuperfeded  in  the 
command  by  Colonel  Macleod,  and  foon  after  the  place 
was  inverted  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among  whom 
was  general  Lally  with  a  confiderable  body  of  French. 
Two  Britiih  frigates,  however,  having  come  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  laft,  Tippoo  Saib,  im- 
patient of  delay,  made  a  vigorous  effort  againft  the 
Britifh  lines  ;  but  though  both  the  Indian  and  French 
commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  attack 
not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  were  repulfed 
with  fuch  lofs  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon  tlic 
fiege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  of  Pan- 
yan. 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fuccefs  of  Colonel  Humberftone,  General 
Matthews  was  difpatched  to  his  afliftance  with  a  power- 
ful reinforcement.  This  expedition,  which  began  the 
campaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  has  been 
related  witli  circumftances  fo  difgraceful,  and  fo  ex- 
ceedingly contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tifh troops  arc  remarkable,  that  we  arc  totally  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  it  fccms  fur- 
prifing  how  the  national  charader  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  otlicr  part  of  the 
army  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  feems  equally  furprifing 
why  fuch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  tluin  to  be  fo) 
(liould  have  arifen  againft  this  particular  body  and  no 
other  pai  t  of  the  army.  Sucli  accounts  of  it,  however, 
were  publillied  as  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  military 
gentlemen,  who  thought  jiroper  to  publiili  a  vindica- 
tion of  thcmlclvcs.  In  tj'e  Annual  Regifters,  from 
whence,  next  to  the  Gazettes  and  Ncws.)-)apers,  the 
generality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authent'i; 
intclligcticc,  the  charaifter  of  this  army  is  treated  with 
the  higheft  afpcrity.  "  In  the  ftory  of  the  conquelt 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fays  the  New  Annual  Rcgi- 
(ler),  tlie  Spaniards  luay  be  faid  to  be  brought  a  fc- 
cond  time  upon  the  fcenc,  but  not  to  fit  dov.n  in  All- 
ien and  infoleut  profjierity  after  all  their  crimes  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midft  of 
their  career ;  and  he  who  is  more  of  a  nvan  than  an 
Engliflmian,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea- 
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furcd,  but  at  the  Himc  time  the  juft  and  merited,  ven- 
geance that  was  inilidled  upon  them  by  the  prince 
whofc  dominions  they  were  ravaging!"  In  fupport 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  th?  following  account  is 
given  of  the  exjiedilion.  It  began  with  tlie  putting  in 
execution  a  defign  formed  by  General  Mattliews  of 
carrj  ing  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly's  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpofe  the  Englifli  invefted  the  city 
of  Onore,  fituated  about  300  miles  to  the  foulh  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country' 
of  Canara.  "  It  was  taken  by  alfault  (fays  Dr  An- 
drews) with  great  flaughter,  and  plundered  with  cir- 
cum/lances  of  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraced  the  vic- 
tors ;  among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difcontents 
arofe  concerning  the  dlvifion  of  the  fpoil."  "No 
quarter  (fays  the  Annual  Regifter)  was  given  by  the 
viiflorious  Englifh  ;  every  man  they  met  was  put  to 
the  fword.  Upon  this  occafion  we  beg  leave  to  tran- 
fcribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.  '  The  carnage 
(fays  he)  was  great  :  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo- 
dies that  were  ftrewed  in  the  way.  It  was  rather 
{hocking  to  humanity  ;  but  fuch  are  only  fecondary 
confiderations,  and  to  a  foldier,  whofc  bofom  glows 
with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 
courfe  ;  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic- 
toiy.'  This  part  of  the  peninfula  had  hitherto  been 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unfparing  hands  ot 
Europeans,  and  of  confequence  was  full  ot  riches  and 
fplendor.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Onore  were  found  fums 
of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
diamonds.  A  confiderable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  private  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 
The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud  ;  they  thought, 
and  naturally,  that  the  acquifition  of  riches  was  the 
fair  and  reafonablc  confequence  of  the  perpetration  of 
bloodlhed.  But  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  reprefcntations  ;  and  haftened,  by  adding  new  lau- 
rels to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  (lander  that  might  other- 
wife  reft  upon  him." 

From  Onore  die  army  proceeded  to  the  neareft  for- 
trcfles  on  the  fea-coaft.  More  and  Cundapour.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humber- 
ftone, with  pofiiive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bipnore  or 
Hydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  \\-\z'Glau!s, 
where  there  is  a  pafs  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  whicli  was  then  flrongly  lortified 
and  defended  by  a  vaft  number  of  the  natives.  "  The 
Englifh  (fays  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  reputation  by  their  executions  ; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moft  fatal  inftrument 
of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  -.Jl  oc- 
cafions,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  furmount  this  otherwife  impregna- 
ble defile." 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  ^py  tO  Bid- 
norc  the  capital,  to  which  a  fnmmons  was  now  fent. 
An  aufwcr  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
fiiliinit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molcfted, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  fecure  his  property. 
Tlie  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
tlie  eftimatcs  of  itsiimount  are  very  diirercnt.  By  the 
accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  ftated  only  at"  175,000!. 
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Indii.      while  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay  that 

"    w      '  it  vas  not  lefs  than  1,200,000  1.  or  even  1,920,000  1. ; 

and  even  this  was  only  public  property  ;  tliat  fci^ed 

upon  by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 

perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  conlidcrablc  alfo. 

This  treafure  was  at  tirll  Ihown  by  the  general  to 
liis  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army  ;  but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Maliommedan  governor,  and  had  been  fecured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  It  was  tlierefore 
fent  to  Cundapour  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  tranf- 
Hlitted  to  Bombay  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fettlement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difcontents  of  the  army  were  now  carried  to  the  ut- 
moll  height ;  and  the  conteft  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  M.tcleod,  Humberilone,  and  Shaw,  quitted  the 
fervice  altogether,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  of- 
ficers charged  their  general  with  the  moft  infatiable 
and  Ihanieful  avarice  ;  while  he,  in  return,  accufed  his 
whole  army  ot"  doing  every  thing  difrefpedtful  and  in- 
jurious to  liim  ;  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  diA 
cipline,  and  of  becoming  loofe  and  unfeeling  as  the  moft 
licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  fe- 
veral  fortreffes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  ilfued  for  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horl'enaan  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  "  The  wome»,  un- 
willing to  be  feparated  from  their  relations,  or  expo- 
fed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  threw 
themfelves  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which 
the  fort  was  furrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  wo- 
men, pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one  ano- 
ther's arms,  were  in  this  fituation  treated  by  the  Britilh 
with  every  kind  of  outrage." 

This  exploit  was  fucceedcd  by  the  reduiflion  of 
Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduflion 
of  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  feaion. 

This  rapid  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  1782. 
His  fon  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken  poflef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow,  inftantly  refumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made 
his  appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Mat- 
thews had  fcarce  time  to  colledt  a  force  of  2000  men, 
and  to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But, 
however  neceliary  the  latter  muft  have  been  in  his  cir- 
cumftances,  the  prefidency  were  fo  much  prejudiced 
a^ainft  him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers, 
that  they  fufpended  him  from  his  commiffion,  appoint- 
ing Colonel  Macleod  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vaft  army,  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  fewer  than  150,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  fide  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
<ould  reach.  The  army  of  General  Matthews,  alto- 
gether unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  force,  were  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  poiTelfion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
the  fortrefs  ;  wliich  in  lefs  dian  a  fortnight  was  obliged 


to  capitulate. 
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The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub- 
lie  property  fliould  remain  in  the  fort ;  that  the  Fng- 
lifli  fhould  engage  not  to  a<ft  againft  Tippoo  for  a  fti- 
pulated  time  ;  that  they  Ihould  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war ;  that  they  ihould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmolefted  with  their  pri- 
vate property  to  the  fea-coall,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  ;  and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrifons  of 
Ananpour  and  other  inland  fortrelTes  were  alii»  inclu- 
ded. 

All  thefe  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  faid 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and  fe- 
creting  the  public  money,  whick  was  all,  in  good  faith, 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  tlie  cafe  feems 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
gifter  we  are  told,  that  "  to  prevent  too  much  money 
being  found  in  the  pofTefTIon  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymafler-general 
for  whatever  fums  they  wanted.  VVTien  the  fort  was 
furrendered  to  the  Sultan,  there  was  not  a  fmgle  rupee 
found  in  it."  By  this  circumftance  the  fate  of  the 
garrifon  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  into  his  prefence,  but  immediately  thro\\'n  into 
chains.  Moft  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences,  feparated  from  the  army.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  companions  were  conduced  to  Seringa- 
patnam  the  capital  of  Myfore  ;  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced a  variety  of  feverities,  were  at  laft  put  to  death 
by  poifon.  In  this  manner  the  general  and  20  officers 
perifhed.  The  poifon  adminiftered  was  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  deadly. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as 
partial,  and  at  laft  openly  contradicted  in  a  pamphlet 
intitled  "  A  vindication  of  the  Conduft  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  Forces"  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  publilhed 
by  order  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  circumftance  moft  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  pofi- 
tively  contradifted.  On  this  account  therefore  the 
publifliers  of  the  abovementioned  work  retraifl  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre- 
fentation.  Notwithftanding  this  vindication,  however, 
they  ftill  draw  the  following  conclufions,  "  It  is  al- 
ready fufficiently  evident,  how  little  has  been  effefted 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  ftill 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was  employed 
in  the  field  ;  that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortrefTes  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a  ftorm  and  no  quarter  was 
very  frequently  apphed  ;  and  that  the  acquifuion  of 
money  was  too  much  the  governing  objeft  in  every 
ftage  of  the  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  of- 
ficers has  therefore  done  them  little  fervice  ;  and  it 
happens  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  cafe  of  an  im- 
perfeft  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  fadls  are  rather 
ftrengthened  and  demonftrated  by  tlie  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  refpefl  to  the  conclufion  of  the  ftory, 
the  treafure  s  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  charge  brought 
againft  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was 
furrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it  ;  thefe 
circumftances  are  paffed  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  fdence.     It  was  this  that  roufed  the  fultan  to 
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India,  vengeance  ;  and  it  is  to  tliis  that  lie  appeal?;  for  his  juf- 
■  V  titication  in  dificgarding  a  capitulation  which  had  been 
firft  diflblvcd  by  the  vanquifhed  Engliih." 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  figned  by  one 
major  and  5  2  fubaltern  officers.  It  feems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  entire  fatisfaiflion  to  the  military 
gentlemen  themfclves,  as  other  vindications  have  ap- 
peared faid  to  be  written  by  officers  ;  but  thefe  being 
anonymous,  can  be  fuppofed  to  add  very  little  weight 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  fuch  a  refpeftable 
body  have  figned  their  names.  We  (hall  therefore 
drop  a  fubjeifb  fo  difagreeablc,  and  the  inveftigation  of 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
this  work. 

It  now  remains  to  give  feme  account  of  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted, 
on  account  of  the  protedion  afforded  to  the  affaffin 
151  Roganaut-row.  This  man  had  foi-merly  obliged  the 
Account  of  Mogul  to  take  flielter  in  the  Englifli  factory  at  Ben- 
iike  Mih-  gjj  .  jjm  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among 
ntu  war.  j^j^  countrymen,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Engliih  government ;  by  which  the  latter 
engaged  to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in 
confideration  of  fome  valuable  ceffions  of  teiTitory. 
The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned 
this  treaty,  and  concluded  one  witk  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  month  of  March  1776;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  fhould  provide  for  Ragobah's  fubfiftence  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  on  condition  of  his  refKling  in 
their  country.  This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Rago- 
bah,  he  fled  once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  con- 
federacy was  entered  into  for  his  reftoration.  The 
council  of  Bengal  approved  of  this  on  account  of  the 
approaching  rupture  with  France  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  this,  a  detachment  was,  in  February  1778,  ordered 
to  march  acrofs  the  continent  of  India.  By  fome  mif- 
managements  in  this  expedition  the  whole  army  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahratta  general  on 
the  29th  of  January  1779.  One  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  was,  tliat  a  body  of  troops  which  were 
advancing  on  the  other  fide  fiiould  be  obliged  to 
return  to  Bengal.  But  General  Goddard,  the  com- 
mander of  thefe  forces,  denying  the  right  of  the 
council  of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  anived  on  the  i8th  of  February.  Here 
he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capitula- 
tion by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our  ac- 
quifitions  in  the  country  of  the  Mahralti'.s. 

Such  extreme  difrcgard  to  any  ftipulations  that 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas, 
and  induced  tliem  to  join  in  the  confederacy  witli  Hy- 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 
fuccefsfuUy  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January 
1780.  In  three  months  lie  reduced  the  whole  province 
of  Guzcrat.  Madajee  Sindia  tlic  M;ihr.iit;i  general 
advanced  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  clioofc  to 
venture  a  battle,  the  Engliih  general  (lormed  his  camp, 
and  totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  jicrformcd 
in  the  courfe  of  tliis  campaign  ;  during  which  the  go- 
vernor-general (Mr.  Halliiigs)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation, entered  into  a  treaty  willi  tlie  rajah  of 
Gohud,  and  with  his  confcnt  Major  Popham  received  a 
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fortrefi  In  his  dominions  named  Guallior,  gai  rifoncd  by      ladit. 
the  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impregnable.  " 

Thefe  fuccelfes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 
fions  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  wliich  put  a  ftop 
to  the  conquclls  of  General  Goddard  ;  all  tlie  forces 
he  could  fpare  being  required  to  aflift  the  army  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  lail  exploit  of  General  God- 
dard was  the  reduction  of  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  and 
of  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Bafin  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  army  of  Sindia,  confiding  of  •50,000 
men,  was  alfo  defeated  this  year  by  Colonel  Camac  } 
and  the  Mahrattas,  dilheartencd  by  their  lolTes,  con- 
fented  to  a  feparate  peace  with  the  EnglKh,  leaving 
Hyder  Aly  to  man.age  the  w^r  as  he  thought  proper. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expences  incurred 
by  thefe  \vars  were  fo  high,  tliat  Mr  Hallings,  who 
was  obliged  to  furnifli  them  fome  how  or  other,  was 
reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties.  For  this  purpofc 
not  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was  exhaufted,  but 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  draw  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions from  the  Britilh  allies,  which  was  produdivc  of 
many  difagreeable  circumftances.  One  of  the  moll  Revolt  of 
remarkable  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  raj.di  of  ^^^"" 
this  country  had  formerly  put  himfclf  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Englifli,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fe- 
cure  his  dominions  t*  him  on  condition  ofhis  paying 
an  annual  fubfidy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  1770 
the  rajah  died,  and  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Cheit 
Sing,  who  Iield  the  fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
of.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  177J,  a  new  trea- 
ty was  made  witli  his  fuccelfor,  by  which  the  fovereign- 
ty of  Benares  was  transferred  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, an  acquifition  equivalent  to  240,0001. /cr  an- 
num ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fubfidy  paid  by  Suja 
Dowla,  and  which,  by  Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at 
36,000  1.  and  afterwards  raifed  to  252,0001.  was  now 
augmented  to  3i2,oool./c/-rt«num. 

On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  1778,  that  war  had 
adually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,000 1.  as  his  Ihare 
of  the  public  biu-dens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with 
extreme  reku^ance  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
contributed  240,000!.  and  probably  thought  that  an 
abundant  equiv.alent  for  the  protedlion  enjoyed.  The 
famerequifitlon,  however,  was  made  the  two  fucceeed- 
ing  years,  but  with  a  promife  that  the  demand  Ihould 
ceafe  when  peace  was  reftorcd.  Inllcad  of  any  prefent 
alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  wa*-  alfo  quar- 
tered upon  him,  and  lie  was  llkewifc  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  lell  he  lliould  not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,000).  In  November  1780,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  required  to 
fend  into  the  field  fuch  a  i)ody  of  horfe  as  he  could 
fpare;  but  this  reeiuifitloii,  owing  to  fome  mifundcr- 
llanding,  was  never  compiled  with. 

In  July  1 78 1  Mr  Hadings  having,  it  is  faid,  re- 
ceived fiime  Intelligence  that  the  opprcrtcd  rajah  me- 
ditated rebellion,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  and  in  his  way  propofed  to  clear  up  the  mif- 
uiidcrllandlng  witli  him.  The  method  by  which  he 
intended  to  clear  up  this  mifunderftanding  was  to  lay 
a  fine  upon  the  poor  prince  of  400,000!.  or  500,000!. ; 
and  as  a  rcifon  for  doing  fo,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
late  rajah  had  left  a  million  fterling  in  his  treafury  ;  a 
D  d  2  fum 
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fum  which  was  continually  increafing.  Cheit  Sing, 
advanced  to  the  borders  of  his  territories  to  meet  the 
governor  gensr;-.!,  behaved  witli  all  imaginable  fub- 
milTion ;  and  having  got  private  intelligence  of  what 
was  meditated  againlt  him,  oflered  to  pay  down 
2 00,000 1.  Tliis  was  rcfufcd  ;  and  the  governor  gene- 
ral having  reached  the  capital,  forbid  the  rajah  his 
prefence,  and  by  a  letter  acquainted  him  witli  his 
caiifes  of  complaint.  Cheit  Sing  fent  a  very  fub- 
miflive  anfwer ;  but  as  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himfclf,  Mr  Haftings  was  fo  far  from  being  fatistied, 
that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 

Such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmofl 
furpril'e  and  refentmcnt  in  fubjecls  accuftomed  to  re- 
gard their  fovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
Ihort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arreft 
they  alTembled  tum.ultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard 
which  had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their 
prince  in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  was  any  other  than  a  tranfitory  tumult ;  for  though 
they  could  eafily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general, 
they  made  no  attempt  againft  him.  Cheit  Sing  pro- 
tefted  his  innocence,  and  made  the  mod  unlimited  of- 
fers of  iubmiffion,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government 
was  declared  vacant,  and  the  zemindary  beftowed  on 
the  next  heir ;  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  government 
of  Bengal  was  augmented  from  240,000  1.  to  400,0001. 
annually.  The  miferable  rajah  was  forced  to  fly  his 
country  ;  and  his  mother,  though  promifed  leave  to 
retire  upon  conditions,  was  attacked  in  her  retreat  and 
plundered  by  the  Ibldiers.  After  all  his  endeavours 
to  procure  money,  however,  Mr  Haftings  found  this 
adventure  turn  out  much  lefs  profitable  than  he  had 
expeifted  ;  for  the  treafury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was 
feized  and  retained  by  the  foldiery. 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  him  ;  the  defign  of  which  was  evidently  to 
eafe  him  of  fome  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at 
that  time  fubjefted.  Part  of  the  Britifli  troops  were 
therefore  withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  Fizulla 
Khan,  tlie  moft  profperous  of  his  dependents,  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnllh  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to  join  the 
nabob's  army,  and  had  not  complied  willi  the  requift- 
tion,  the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  for- 
merly executed,  was  withdrawn  ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards difcovered  that  his  territory  was  not  equiwi- 
lent  to  the  claims  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  re- 
newed on  payment  (>f  a  flight  fine.  As  the  widow  of 
Sujah  Dowla  was  fufpcfled  of  favouring  the  late  ra- 
jah Cheit  Siiig,  the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to 
reclaim  the  treaftires  ot  his  father  in  her  pofTeffion, 
and  likev.ife  to  deprive  her  of  a  fmall  province  flie  had 
in  poiFeillon,  on  condition  of  paying  her  a  certain 
ftipuli'ted  allowance  annually.  The  trcafures  were 
feized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince  to  the 
company. 

Hoftilities  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Engliih  till  the  year  1783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquillity  had  bcenreftorcd  to  other  parts 
cf  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for 
action  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined 
to  fend  an  ample  fupply  to  the  prefidency  of  Madras, 
that  fo  they  might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  Tippoo  fcemed  willing  to  profecute  with 
even  mere  vigour  dian  his  fatlier  had  done.     For  this 


purpofe  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had  gone  India, 
to  Bengal  by  fea,  fet  fail  once  more  for  Madras,  being  '  ■*' — ^ 
intruftcd  with  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  necelTary 
expcnces  of  the  war.  In  his  palfage  he  was  chaced^ 
for  48  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  foli- 
citude  and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  time,  be- 
ing almoil  conftantly  upon  deck,  occafioncd  a  relapfe, 
fo  that  he  died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras. 
His  death  w;is  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greateft  ex- 
peftations  had  been  formed  of  an  happy  conclufion 
being  put  to  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  military  ta- 
lents, for  which  he  had  already  acquired  ib  great  repu- 
tation in  India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo's  dominions  having  calle.d 
him  off^  from  the  Carnatic,  general  Stuart  took  the  op- 
portunity of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.     Colo- 
nel Fullerton   was  difpatched    with  a  large   body    of 
troops  to    invade   the  province  of  Coimbatour.     This 
he  executed  with  great  fuccefs  ;  over-nmning  the  coun- 
try, taking  feveral  fortrelles,  and  making  a  very  alarm- 
ing diverhon  on  this  fide  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  however,  having  ftill  greater  defigns  in  view, 
was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midft  of  his        j  .(j 
fuccefs.  The  fiege  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  ofCuddalore  was  Cuddalore 
the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  attention.   It  was  unfuccefi- 
now  become  the  principal   place  of  arms  belonging  to  f""y  ^^' 
the  French  ;  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  by  Ji^^g    ^ 
a  numerous  body  of  the  beft  troops  in  France,  as  well  jj(jj_ 
as  a  confiderable  number  of  Tippoo's  choiceft  forces. 
The    fiege  therefore    proved  fo    difficult,  that  though 
the  Englifii  difplayed  the  utmoft  valour  and  military 
fkill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the  place  until  hoftili- 
ties were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion having  taken  place  in  Europe.    In  this  fiege  a  re- 
markable circumftance  took  place,  viz.  tliat  of  a  corps  of 
fepoy  grenadiers   encountering     and   overcoming  the 
French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed  bayonets.  For 
this  remarkable  inftance  of  valour,  they  not  only  receiv- 
ed the  higheft  applaufe  at  die  time,  but  provifion  was 
made  for  themfelves  and  famihes  by  the  prefidencies  to 
which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  army  under  general  Matthews,  the 
Enc!;lifh  poffefTed  only  three  places  of  confequence  in 
the  kingdom  of  Canara.  Thefe  were  Mangalore,  O- 
nore  and  Carwa.  The  fiege  of  all  thefe  places  was 
undertaken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  in 
the  country,  was  defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon 
under  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  1 9th  of  May  ;  and  the  attack  and  defence  were 
both  conduced  with  the  greateft  fpirit  and  adivity.  Not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers, however, 
and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremi- 
ty for  want  of  proviiions,  they  held  out  in  fpite  of  every 
difficulty,  until  the  general  pacification  being  concluded, 
the  place  was  afterwards  delivered  up.  In  other  parts 
nodiing  more  happened  than  an  indecifive  engagement 
between  M.  SufFrein  and  admiral  Hughes  ;  fo  that  the 
Eritifn  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time  fully  efta- 
blilhed,  and  has  fince  continued  unmoleftcd  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  very  lately,  that  the  ambition  of  Tippoo 
Saili  has  again  prompted  him  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  nabob,  an  ally  of  Britain.  This  again  brought 
on  a  war  with  that  reftlefs,  but  able  prince  ;  whom  the 
Britifti,  however,  in  conjunSion  with  the  Mahrattas, 
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under  the  conJui5l  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  purfiicd  to- 
wards liis  capital: — The  particulars  of  this  war  would 
fwell  this  article  too  much  ;  we  lliall  only  add,  that  it 
was  terminated  in  1792,  by  a  treaty  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Britilli. 

India  Company.     See  Co  MP  an  v. 

India  Rubber,     See  CAourcHouc. 

INDIAN,  In  a  general  fenfc,  denotes  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Indies,  Ea(l  or  Well. 

Indus  Berry.     See  Mi;nispermi;m, 

Indian  Bread.     See  Jatropha. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.     See  Zea. 

Indian  Crejfes.     See  Trop^olum., 

Indian  Fi^.     See  Cactus. 

Indian  Pagod-lree.     See  Ficus. 

Indian  Ink.     See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.     See  Canna. 

INDICATION,  in  phyfic,  whatever  fcrves  to  di- 
reifl  the  phyfician  how  to  aift. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or  man- 
ner of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  limply  affirm, 
deny,  or  afk  fomething :  as,  amant,  they  love  ;  non  a- 
mant,  they  do  not  love  ;  amantnc  ?  do  they  love  ?  See 
Grammar. 

INDICTION,  in  chronology,  acycli  of  15  years. 
See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
fecuting  an  offender.     See  Prosecution. 

In  Englifh  law  it  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perlbns  of  a  crime  or  mifdcmeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this 
end,  the  fheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  10  return  to 
every  fefTion  of  tlie  peace,  and  every  commifllon  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  general  goal-delivery,  twenty-four 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  execute  all  thofe 
things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  lliall 
then  and  there  be  commanded  them.  They  ought  to 
be  freeholders  ;  but  to  what  amount  is  uncertain  :  wliich 
feems  to  be  cajus  omijfus,  and  as  proper  to  be  fupplied 
by  the  Icgiflature  as  the  qualifications  of  the  petit  ju- 
ry ;  which  were  formerly  equally  vague  and  uncertain, 
but  are  now  fettled  by  fcveral  adls  of  parliament. 
However,  they  are  ufually  gentlemen  of  the  bell  fi- 
gure in  the  county.  As  many  as  appear  upon  this 
panntl,  are  fwom  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  at  the  Icafl,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three ; 
that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  AVliich  number,  as 
well  as  the  conftitution  ilfclf,  we  find  exaiflly  dcfcribcd 
fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethehcd  :  Exeant  feniures 
daodccim  thani,  et  prxfellus  cum  eis,  ul  lurenl  fiiper  fanclua- 
rium  quod  eis  in  mantis  dalur,  quod  noiiiit  ullum  innocentem 
accufiire,  nee  aliquem  noxium  ceLire.  In  the  time  ol  king 
Richard  I.  (according  to  Hovcden),  the  procefs  of  e- 
lc<51ing  the  grand  jury,  ordained  by  that  prince,  was 
as  follows  :  Four  kights  were  to  be  tak'.n  from  the 
county  at  large,  who  chufe  two  more  out  of  every 
liundrcd  ;  which  two  alfociatcd  to  themfelves  tcnotlier 
principal  freemen,  and  thofe  twelve  were  to  anfwcr  con- 
cerning all  particulars  relating  to  their  own  dillriifJ. 
This  number  was  probably  found  too  large  and  incon- 
venient ;  but  the  tracts  of  this  inllilution  llill  rem. '.in, 
in  that  fome  of  the  jury  mull  be  funmior.td  out  of  c- 
vcry  hundred.  This  grand  jury  are  previouH)  inlhuc- 
tcd  in  tlic  articles  of  their  inquiry,  by  a  charge  from 
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the  judge  who  prefides  upon  the  bench.  They  then  Indldlmcn; 
withdraw  to  lit  and  receive  indicliuents,  which  are  ~ — '' — T- 
preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  at  the 
fuit  ot  any  private  profecutor  ;  and  they  are  only  to 
hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profcculion  :  lor  tl>c 
finding  ot  an  indictment  is  only  in  the  natuie  of  an  in- 
quiry or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  and 
determined  ;  and  tlie  grand  jury  are  only  to  inquire  up- 
on their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fufficient  caufc  to  call 
upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A  grand  jury,  however, 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  perluaded  of  the  truth  (.f  an  in- 
diiflment,  fo  far  as  the  evidence  goes  ;  and  not  to  reft 
fatisfied  merely  with  remote  probabilities :  a  dofcrine 
that  might  be  applied  to  very  opprelfive  purpofes. 

The  grand  jury  are  fwom  to  inquire  only  for  the 
l)ody  ot  the  county,  pro  corpore  comilalus ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  facl  done  out  of 
that  county  for  which  they  are  fwom,  unlefs  particu- 
larly enabled  by  ai5t  of  parliament.  And  to  fo  ligh  a 
nicety  was  this  matter  antienlly  carried,  that  where  a 
man  was  wounded  in  one  comity  and  died  in  another, 
the  offender  was  at  common  law  indiiftable  in  neither, 
becaulc  no  complete  aiff  of  felony  was  done  in  any  one 
of  them  :  but  by  llatute  2  and  3  Ed.  VT.  c.  24.  he  is 
now  indiiflable  in  the  count)'  where  the  party  died. 
And,  by  llatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if  the  (Irokc  or 
poifoning  be  in  England,  and  the  death  upon  tlie 
fea  or  out  of  England,  or  vice  verfa,  the  offenders, 
and  their  acceffories,  may  be  indited  in  the  county 
where  cither  the  death,  poifoning,  or  llroke,  ihall  hajv 
pen.  And  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  ;  as  particularly,  where 
treafon  is  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  in- 
quired of  in  any  county  within  the  re;jlm,  as  the  king 
fhall  dired,  in  purfuance  of  llatutes  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13-  33-  ;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  35.;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 
5.  6.  ;  Edw.  VI.  c.  II.  And  counterfeiters,  walhers, 
or  minillicrs,  of  the  current  coin,  together  widi  all 
manner  of  felons  and  their  acceifciries,  may,  by  lla- 
tute 26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  (confirmed  and  explained 
by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  9  75.  76.)  be  in- 
dited and  tried  for  thofe  offences,  if  committed  iu 
any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  jullices  of  gaol-ilelivery 
.ind  of  the  peace,  in  the  next  adjoining  county  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  king's  wait  runneth  :  that  is;  at  pre- 
fent in  the  county  of  Hereford  or  Salop ;  and  not,  as 
it  would  fecm,  in  die  county  of  Chellcr  or  Mon- 
mouth :  the  one  being  a  county  palatine  where  the 
king's,  writ  did  not  run  ;  and  the  other  a  part  of  Wales, 
in  26  Hen.  \  III.  Murders  alfo,  whetlicr  committed 
in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by  viitue  of  the 
llatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inquired  ot' and  tried 
by  the  king's  fpcclal  comniillion  in  any  Ihirc  or  place 
in  the  kingdom,  liy  llatute  10  and  11  W.  III. 
c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes,  commit- 
ted in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried  iji 
any  county  in  England.  Offences  againll  the  black 
.a<5l,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  tlie  pro- 
fecutor. So  felonies,  in  dellroying  turnpikes,  or  works 
upon  navigable  rivers,  crci5lcd  by  .luthority  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  flatutcs  8  Geo.  11.  c.  20.  and 
13  Geo.  111.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any 
adjacent  county.  IJy  llatute  26  Geo.  11.  c.  19.  plun- 
dering C'T  dealing  from  any  vcfrd  in  dillrcfs  or  wreck- 
ed, or  breaking  any  fliip  contrary   to   12  Ann.  ft.  2. 
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iiidiiflment  c.  1 8.  m*y  be  profccuted  either  in   the  county  where 
^~""^' '  the  faft  is   committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoin- 
ing :  and  if  committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  ad- 
joining Englilh  county  :  by  which  is  underllood  to  be 
meant  fuch    Engliih   county    as,  by    the    ftatute   26 
Hen.  VIII.    abovementioned,  had  before    a   concur- 
rent jurifdi<ftion  of  felonies  committed  in  Wales.     Fe- 
lonies committed  out  of  the  realm,  in  burning  or  dc- 
ftroying  the  king's  Ihips,  magazines,  or  ftores,  may,  by 
llatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.   24.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  or   in  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  committed.     By  Itatute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 
mifdemeanors  committed   in   India  may  be  tried  upon 
information  or  indiiflment  in  the  court  of  king's  bench 
in  England,  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining 
v.-!tne(les  by  commillion,    and  tranfmitting  their  depo- 
fitions  to  the  court.     But,  in  general,  all  offences  muft 
be  inquired  into  as  well   as  tried,  in  the  county  where 
the  fait  is  committed.     Yet  if  larceny  be  committed  in 
one  county,  and   the  goods  carried    into  another,  the 
offender  may  be  indifted  in  either  ;    for   the  offence  is 
complete  in  both.     Or  he  may  be  indided  in  England 
for  larceny  in   Scotland,  and  carrying  the  goods  with 
him  into  England,  or  vice  vcr/a  ;    or  for  receiving  in 
one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods    that  have  been 
ftolen  in  another.     But  for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the 
like,  he  can  only  be   indidled  where  the    fad  was  ac- 
tually committed  ;    for  though  the  carrying  away  and 
keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of  the  original 
taking,  and  is  therefore  larceny  in  the  fecond  county, 
yet  it  is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdiftion. 
And  if  a  perfon  be  indided  in  one  county  for  larceny  of 
goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  con- 
vifted,  or  ftands  mute,  he  will  not  be  admitted  to  his 
clergy  ;  provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with 
fuch  circumftances  as    would  have  oufted  him  of  his 
clergy  by  virtue  of  any  ftatute  made  previous  to  the 
year  1691. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evit^ence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundlefs  accufation,  they  ufed  former- 
ly to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill  I<;noramus ;  or. 
We  know  nothing  of  it :  intimating,  that  though  the 
fa<fls  might  poffibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear 
to  them.  But  now  they  aflert  in  Englilh  more  ab- 
folutely  Not  a  true  lill ;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 
Not  found:  and  then  the  party  is  dlfcharged  without 
farther  anfwer.  But  a  frefti  bill  may  afterwards  be 
preferred  to  a  fubfcquent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  fa- 
lisficd  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  endorfe 
upon  it,  "  A  true  bill ;"  anciently,  Billa  vera.  The 
indictment  is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and  the  party 
ftands  indided.  But  to  find  a  bill,  there  muft  at  leaft 
twelve  of  the  jury  agree  :  for  fo  tender  is  the  law 
of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubje<5ls,  that  no  man 
can  be  convided  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capi- 
tal offence,  unlefs  bv  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  or  neighbours  ;  that  is,  by  twelve 
at  leaft  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  firft  place,  affenting 
to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  petit 
jury  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his 
trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  aifent,  it  is  a 
good  preicntment,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagrce. 
And  the  injiiflment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  deliver- 
ed into  coun. 

Indidments  muft  have  a  precife  and  fufficient  cer- 


tainty.    By  ftatute   i    Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  Indidments  iBdidmewf 
muft  fct  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  fumame,  and  addi-  ^~~'*'~ 
tion  of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender  ;  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon.     The  lime  and  place  are  alfo  to    be  afcer- 
tained,  by  naming  the  day  and  townfhip  in  which  the 
fad  was  committed :  though  a  miftake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indidment, 
and  the  place  to  be  vrithin  the  jurifdidion  of  the  court ; 
unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  venw, 
but  as    part    of  the    defcription    of    the    fad.     But 
fometimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there 
is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  affigned  for  the  pro- 
fecution   of  offenders  ;  as  by  the  ftatute   7  Will.  III. 
c.  3.   which  enads,  that   no  profecution  (hall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifions  therein  mention- 
ed  (except  an  affaffination  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perlbn  of  the  king),  unlefs  the  bill  of  indidment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted ;  and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  yeai'  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  given.     The  offence  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  fet 
fortli  with  clearnefs  and  certainty  ;  and  in  fome  crime* 
particular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap- 
propriated by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  precife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how- 
ever fynonymous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.     Thus,  intreafon,  the  fads  muft  be  laid  to  be  done 
"  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance;"  anciently, 
proditorie  et  contra  ligeantix  fux  delitum  ;"    elfe    the  in- 
didment  is   void.     In   indidments  for  murder,  it   is 
neceflary  to  fay  that  the  party  indided  "  murdered," 
not  "  killed"  or  "  flew,"  the  other  ;  which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word   mur- 
deravil.     In   all  indidments    for  felonies,  the    adverb 
"  felonioufly,"  felonice,  muft   be  ufed  ;  and  for   burg- 
laries alfo,  burglariter,  or,  in  Englifti,  "  burglarioufly  ;" 
and  all  thefe  to  afcertain  the  intent.     In  rapes,  the 
word   rapuit,  or   "   raviihed,"  is   neceffary,  and   muft 
not  be  expreffed  by  any  periphrafis,  in  order  to  render 
the  crime  certain.     So  in  larcenies  alfo,  the  words  fe- 
lonice ctpit  et  afportavit,  "■  felonioufly  took  or  carried 
away,"  are  neceffary   to  every  indidment ;  for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.    Alfo,  in  indidments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  ftiould 
in  general  be  exprellcd,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature :  but  if  it 
goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma- 
terial ;  for  that   is  apparently   fufficient  to   have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.     Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  the 
like,    is    abfolutely  cut  off,    there  fuch  defcription  is 
needlefs.     Laftly,    in    indidments,    the    value  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  fubjcd  or  inftrument  of  the  offence 
muft  fometimes   be   expreffed.     In  indidments  for  la- 
cenies  this  is  neceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it 
be  grand  or  petit  larceny  ;  and  whether  intitled  or  not 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy.     In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is 
necclfary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  wliich  it  is  committed 
is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand.     For  the  manner 
ofprocefs  upon  an  indidment,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  the  fum- 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  jufticiary  to  ftand  trial.  See  Law, 
Part  III.  n°  clixxvi.  44. 
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Plea  to  iNtiicTurnT.     See  Plea. 

INDIES,  Eaft  and  Well.  See  India  and  Ame- 
RICA,  and  Plates  CCLIV.  CCLV. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  inttigena,  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  wliich  was  originally  born  or  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  this  fenfe, 
particular  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be 
indigenous  in  tlie  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
pohtion  to  Exotic. 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coiflion 
of  the  food  in  the  (lomach.     See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
fome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fig- 
nification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  given 
to  all  the  gods  in  general ;  and  others,  only  to  the  de- 
migods, or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore 
this  name  ;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  afcribcd  to 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  proteftors  of  particular 
cities.  Laftly,  others  hold  Indigeles  to  be  derived  from 
irule  genilus  or  in  loco  degens,  or  from  iiuh  and  ago,  for 
dego,  "  I  live,  I  inhabit ;"  which  laft  opinion  feems  the 
mod  probable. 

In  effeift  it  appears,  i.  That  thefe  indigeles  were  alfo 
called  local  gods  (dii  locales),  or  topical  gods,  which  is  the 
fame  thing.  2.  The  indigeles  were  ordinarily  men  dei- 
fied, who  indeed  were  in  efFeift  local  gods,  being 
efteemedthe  proteiflors  of  thofe  places  where  tliey  were 
deified  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  are  very 
confident.  3.  Virgil  joins /la/W/  with  indigeles,  as  being 
the  fame  thing,  Gcorg.  i,  ver.  498.  "  Dii  patrii,  indige- 
les." 4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  name 
indigeles  were,  Faunus,  Vella,  jEneas,  Romulus,  all  the 
gods  of  Italy  ;  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays  Servius  ; 
and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we  meet  with 
Jupiter  indiges ;  but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  ^neas,  not 
the  great  Jupiter  ;  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
in  which  lali  fenfe  Servius  afl'ures  us,  indiges  comes  from 
the  Latin  indiis  ago,  "  I  am  among  the  gods." 

Among  thefe  indigeles  gods,  there  is  none  more 
celebrated,  nor  more  extenfivcly  worlhipped,  than 
Hercules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  fmall 
branches  of  the  Iiuligofera  Tiniloria.  Sec  the  next  arti- 
ticle. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  plant  :  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Papdionacea.  The  Calyx  is  patent  ;  the 
carina  of  the  corolla  furnilhed  with  a  fubulated  patu- 
lous fpur  on  each  fide ;  the  legumen  is  linear. — 
There  are  five  fpecies  ;  the  moll  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  tintloria,  a  native  of  the  warm  parfs  of  Alia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  from  which  the  Indigo 
dye  is  made.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  a  faint 
fmell  fomcthing  like  parfley.  From  this  root  ilfucs 
a  finglc  (Icm  nearly  of  the  fame  tliickncfs,  about  two 
feet  high,  firaight,  hard,  almoll  woody,  covered 
with  abarkfliglitty  fplit,  of  a  grey  a(h-colour  towards 
the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  leddilh  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide. 
The  leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  llalk,  arc  of 
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an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  tlie  toucli,  furrowed  Ir.dlgofcra 
above,  of  a  deep  green  on  tlit  undcr-fide,  and  con-  "  "^ 
ncifled  by  arcry  Ihort  peduncle.  From  about  one  third 
of  the  ftcm  to  the  extremity  there  arc  cars  that  are 
loaded  with  very  fmall  Howers  from  a  dozen  to  15,  but 
dellitute  of  fmcll.  Tlic  pillil,  which  is  in  the  midll  of 
each  flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds  arc 
inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure 
and  colour,  refembles  gun-powder,  is  fown  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoc,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot's  dillance  from  each 
otiier,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  polliblc.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  tjie  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  ihoot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
montlis.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  cut  with 
pruning-knives  ;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lalls  about 
two  years,  after  whicli  term  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrclh.  As  the  plant  foon 
exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moillen  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vail  i'pace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  become  necef- 
fary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
indigo. 

Indigo  is  diflinguiflied  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  bajlard.  Though  the  firll  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperii>rity,  it  is  ufually  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier. 
The  firft  will  grow  in  many  different  foils ;  the  fecond 
fucceeds  bed  in  thofe  which  are  mod  expofed  in  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  dedroyed  by  an  infe<5l 
fretjuently  found  on  it ;  at  other  times,  tlie  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  laft 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  "  that  the  planters  of  in- 
digo go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined." 

This  produiflion  ought  to  be  gathcrtd  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  i^i  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  lliaking  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  die  (lee]iiiig-vat,  which 
is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furthell  is  com- 
pleted. A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub. 
The  deeping-v.at  is  then  cleaned  out,  tliat  frelh  plants 
may  be  throwii  in  :  and  tlius  tlic  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  nin  into  the  pounding-tub  is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conditutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubdance  that  is 
the  objcifl  of  tliis  procefs,  and  which  mud  be  fcparatcd 
from  the  ufclefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  tliis  makes 
the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  cffcifl  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
arc  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greatcft  precautions. 
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Tndi)rofera.  If  the  agitations  be  difcontinued  too   foon,  the   part 

* "^ — '  that  is  ul'ed  in  dying,  not  being  fufficicntly   feparatcd 

from  tlic  fait,  would  be  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dve  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
plete feparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
a^ain,  and  form  a  new  combination  ;  and  the  fait  re- 
ading on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fenmentation, 
that  would  alter  the  aye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and  make 
what  i^  called  bunil  im/i^o.  Thefe  accidents  are  pre- 
vented by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  alterations  that 
the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which  the 
workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  fr^m  time  to 
time  in  a  clean  veffel.  When  they  perceive  that  the 
colouring  particles  colleft  by  feparating  from  the  reft 
of  the  liquor,  they  leave  of  Ihaking  the  buckets,  in  or- 
der to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to  fettle  till  the 
water  is  quite  clear. — Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  are  then  opened  one  after  another,  and 
this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  ofi^  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  facks  ;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thick- 
er confiftence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely 
lofes  its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  in- 
digo is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed,  in  waftiing,  to  give  a  bluifh  colour  to 
linen :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water  colours  ; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 
The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  in 
modem  times  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America. 
The  cultivation  of  it,  fucccdivcly  attempted  at  different 
places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Domingo, 
and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  G/w/zW/a  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  isthemoft 
perfeifl  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del,  at  Pondicherry,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  worft  kind 
is  ufed  for  giving  tlie  body  of  colour  to  the  dyed 
fubftance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
glofs  afterwards.  The  fineft  is  prepared  on  the  coaft 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpecially  in 
the  ifland  of  Java  ;  but  this  laft,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  beft  ought  to 
float  on  the  fuifacc  of  the  water ;  its  colour  ought  to 
be  a  verv  dark  blue  inclining  to  a  violet,  bright  and 
fparkling,'  efpecially  v/hen  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
dilTolving  a  httle  in  a  glals  of  water  :  if  pure,  h  will 
mix  equably  with  liquor  ;  but  if  otherwife,  it  will 
feparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodncfs  of  this  fubftance  is  by  fire  ;  for  the 
pure  indigo  will  be  entirely  confumcd,  while  the  ex- 
traneous particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  indigo 
is  much  more  fubje<fl  to  adulteration  than  fuch  as  is 
fold  in  cakes  or  tablets  ;  as  the  afties  or  dirt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  arc  very  apt  to  feparate  fi-om  the 
pure  colouring  fubftance  when  ftanding  in  a  liquid 
ftate,  as  it  muft  always  do  before  the  moifture  is  eva- 
porated :  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  fo  adul- 
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terated,  the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in  ftrata  IndiviJui 
of  a  different  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpecies, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be- 
ings equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera,  or 
into  gentifes ;  thofe  genera  into  fpecies  ;  and  thofe  fpe- 
cies  into  indiviiluab. 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians. — A  thing 
is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  Indivifibk,  that  is  a  fimple  be- 
ing, and  confifh  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  di- 
vided. Thus  God  is  inJivj/a/e  in  all  refpeds  ;  as  is 
ahb  the  human  mind  ;  not  having  extenfion,  or  other 
properties  of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  geometry,  the  elements  or  prin- 
ciples into  which  any  body  or  figure  may  be  ultimately 
refolved  ;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall :  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a 
furfiice  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  pai-aUel  and  fi- 
milar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing  written  on  the 
back  of  a  deed  ;  as  a  receipt  for  money  received. 

There  is  likewife  an  indorfement,  by  way  of  aftlgn- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  perfon's  name  on  the  back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  Hindostan,  proper  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  great  Mogul.      See  HiNDOSTAN. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  a  confe- 
quencc  dravra  from  feveral  propofitions  or  principles 
firft  laid  down.     See  Logic  ;  and  Oratory,  n"  32. 

Induction,  in  law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy- 
man in  polleflion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Parson. — 
Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  biftiop 
to  tlie  arch-deacon,  who  ufually  iffues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  given  the  clerk  corporal  pofleflion  of  tlie 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell  or  the  like  ;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  pariftiioners  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficient  certainty  of  their  new  minifter,  to  whom  their 
tythes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  inftitu- 
tion  is  of  the  fpiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
prefented,  inftitutcd,  and  indufted  into  a  reflory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  poflef- 
fion  ;  and  n  c\\\\sA\vihi\Y  perfsna  imperfonata,  or  parfon 
imparfinee. 

INDULGDXCES,  in  the  Pvomifh  church,  are  a 
remifTion  of  the  puniihment  due  to  fins,  granted  by  the 
church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  Purgatory. 

According  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Romilh  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  necelfiry  towards  their  own  juftification 
are  depofited,  together  witli  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  in  one  inexhauftible  treafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fuccefTors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  anv 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  m.ay  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the  pains 
of  Purg-atorj-.     Such  indulgences   were  firft  invented 
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in  the  nth  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  rccompence 
for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prize  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af- 
terwards granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldicr  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  in  proccfs  of  lime  were  beflowed  on  fuch 
as  gave  money  for  acconiplilhing  any  pious  work  en- 
joined by  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufcd  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftruiture  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  publilLcd  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
icmlfflon  to  all  fuch  as  Ihould  contribute  money  to- 
wards it.  Finding  the  projeifl  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  eleftor  of  Mentz,  and  archbilhop  of  Magde- 
burg, the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  otlicr 
countries  to  the  higheft  bidders  ;  who,  to  make  the  bell 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  v:Jue  of  the  ware.  The  fi>rm  of  thefc  indul- 
gences was  as  follows   :   "  May  our  Lord  jcfus  Chriil 


Ghjrirt  v.  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits 
»ol.  11.  Sj.qCJjjj  jj^yj^  jjyjy  pailion.  And  I,  by  his  authority, 
that  of  his  blelfed  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
moft  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  abfi'lve  thee,  firll  from  all  eccleiiaftical  cen- 
iurcs,  in  whatever  manner  they  h.ive  been  incurred  ; 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgrelfions,  and  exced'es,  how 
enormous  Ibever  tliey  ma)-  be,  even  from  i'uch  as  are 
referred  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  lee,  and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  remit  to 
you  all  punilhment  which  you  deferve  in  Purgatory  on 
their  account ;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  .and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  polTelkd  at 
baptifm  ;  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punilh- 
ment lliall  be  Ihut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  lliall  be  opened  :  and  if  you  ihall  not  die  at 
prefcnt,  this  grace  (hall  remain  in  i'ull  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  .and  ^^i  the  Holy  Gholl." 

The  tenns  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences 
defcribed  their  benefits  and  the  necelTity  of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almofl  in- 
credible. If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchaies  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpeft  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  Purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  arc  purchafed,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  cheft,  inftantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment  and  afcend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  moft 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impolTible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perlbns  be  feed  both 
from  puniilimcnt  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpcakablc  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himfclf.  That  the  crofs  eredled  by  die  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  itliilf.  "  Lo !  the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not 
refcue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  liad  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  ftrip  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it,  in 
order  to  purchalc  fuch  benefits,"  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgcncei  tljat   contri> 
Vol.  IX. 
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butcd  not  a  little  to  the  firll   reformation  of  religion    IHnft 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  firll  to  dc-         II 
claim  againft  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after-  .''"". 
wards  againft  indulgences  thenr.felvek  :   but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power  :  however,    they  ftill  cairy  on  a  great 
trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they   are  purcha- 
fed at  two  rials  a  piece,  and  fometlmes  more. 

The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  pcrfons  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief, 
power  to  choofe  what  confellor  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorized  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fms 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
prefcntlng  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfons  by 
the  pope.  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fo- 
vcreign  princes  in  the  Romilh  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  fcveral  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  die  pragmatic 
fancftion,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1 5 16, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bilhop- 
rics  and  other  confiftorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  gr.inted 
him  the  f^rivilegc  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  pope  Alexander  V'lII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  an  indult 
for  the  biilioprics  of  Mctz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter  ;  and 
in  1668,  the  fame  pope  Clement  IX.  granted  liim  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Roufillon, 
Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinals  like- 
wife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  be- 
tween pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  lacred  college  in  1555, 
which  is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of 
their  eleflion.  By  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the 
free  difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them, 
and  are  empowered  likewife  to  beftow  a  benefice  in 
eommenilnm. 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commcdities  as  are  import- 
ed from  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Aha,  wliich  riles  in  the 
mountains  which  fcparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  Hindos- 
T.iN  and  India. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
alfeifl  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  m.iimer, 
and  through  them  alter  and  difturb  the  funflions  of 
the  mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial ;  the  former  is  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien- 
tal and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  diroughout 
Europe. 

Niiluni/ /ndrlarilj,  are,  I.  Opium;  in  ufe  all  over  the 
eaft,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  culloni,  fwallow 
a  drachm.  2.  Peganuni  harmala,  Syrian  rue.  TTic  feeds 
are  fold  in  Turkey  for  thi'i  purpofe  ;  and  with  thefc,  as 
Bellonius  relates,  the  Turkilh  emperor  Solynian  kept 
himfelf  intoxicated.  3.  Maflac  of  the  Turks,  or  banguc 
of  the  Perlians  ;  prepared  from  the  duft  of  the  male- 
flower  of  hemp,  or  from  the  leaves.  4.  Bangue  01" 
the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hibifcus  f  ibdaritF.i. 
5.  Seeds  of  various  fpecics  of  the  d.itura,  or  thorny 
apple.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians.  7.  Roors 
of  iilack  henbane.  8.  The  hyofcyamus  phyfaloidc;. 
9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  niglulhade.  10.  Leaves  ot 
E  c  millfoil. 
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Inertia     millfoil.areuled  by  theDakkarlians  torendei[  t^ejr  l:iq^i]«(ftanccs  have  their  important  ufefulnefs,  yet  the  iniper- 
tl  intoxicating.      1 1.  Tobacco,  and  feveral  otheis  lelb  iii.iy  leflici;  ^{jt^iYiiriR  UKBa-fabjefts  tliis  age  to  many  in- 

Infancy.     i^^\^\  ;„£  nientioned  ;  fuch  as  clary,  l'a$roiUjmj^dM^t|lotJfcfc-4md  more  pcrfe<5l  ftate  is 

ylrtj/ic'uil   Iiidriants,   are  fermented  1  quws  irom  iari-^"grfl6tid.     DV " Pera vaT obfen'cs,  m  h\s  E(j'ays  ]\[e<l. 

""illation.    < 

bds,  and  the    tV' 

Jcalled  tifpen-^v^^^  ', 

,irce  prod»»''"ije'. 


is  defined 
pie  by  which 

ve  motion 
and  refift  as 
incd  by  the 


ar 
Nik 


[ig  apparent 
a  real  be- 
and  at  beft 


nnceous  feeds  ;  wines,  and  Ipirits  dravn 
With  thefe  is  ranked  the  nectar  of  tl  le 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  comm(^ 
/i\-s  ;  and  the  fpells  by  which  Medea  ;  i; 
ced  their  inchantments. 

INtRTIA  of  Matter,  in   philofbpl; 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  pafliveprir 
bodies  perfil  in  their  motion  or  reft , 
in   proportion  to  the  force  in:prefiing  ii 
nmdi  as  they  are  refilled.     It  is   alls 
fame  author  to  be  a  power  implant(  d 
whereby  iprefifts  any  cluinge  endeavc  ur( 
in  its  ft;ite.     See  Mlchanics. 

1N£6SE  is  applied  to  things  whid 
ifiiiig. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a 
and  a  thing  in  pojfe:  a  thing  that  is  not 
they  fay  is  In  fofft,  or  polintia ;  but  a  tl: 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  eje,  tliat  is,  \: 
»ng  eo  liifliinti ;  whereas  the  other  is  c4fui 
but  a  pollibility. 

INFALIS'l'ACIO,    an    ancient 
Ions,  by  throwing  them  among  the  lOc 
cuftomarily  ufed  in  port-towns.     It 
fome  WTiters,  that  inj'alijialus   did   ini 
punilhm.ent,  by  expofmg  the  malefa<5lo^v*j 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away 
it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition, 
nalty  fccms  to  take  its  name  from  the 
or  faUj'a,  which  fignified  not  the  fands, 
and  cliffs   adjoining,  or  impending  tin 
Comini/it  feloniam    ob    quam  j'uit  fujjxnj  ,s, 
alio  moth  morti  damnaliis,  &c.  vel apud l)ov\ 
apuil  Southcmplon  fubmerfus,   &C, 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cjai 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  bet**el 
ftants  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute    to  the  pope ;    though,  in   ifacHI  ihey 
felves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fcmeipldcuig 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  if n^ ' 
cil.  "  ^ 


tl,..t 


pi  mil 


tl 
.ibly 


He 


of  all  the  children  \\\\9,  are  bom  alive, 
"  not  Jiv^  tube  tw-D'yeafs  bid. 
ve  .-.  larger  proportion  of  bijain^han  adults, 
■it4*jbje<ft  to  nervous  difor4ers  ;  and  hence 
lue^f  difeafes  are  in  many  refiieif>s  obfcure 
or  uncertain,  ^js^articularly  thofe  takefj  frojn  the  pulfe, 
which,  froni  the  if  ritability  of  the  tender  bodies  ot  in- 
fants, is  futfeftftf  afilae^N|^>%yW»«y  of  accidents 
too  nuIri^^^s','a^iy  lewniflgly  too  tritlal  to  gain  our 
..^v.  ^j  «.w    attention.       However,    no^  very  greate  emharradment 
all  "rnatfcr,  .jo:7(f^  )tp,  l^l^e  pfaftitioner  fi'bm  hence  ;  fcr  the  diforders 
to  be  made    in  this  ftatc  are  generally  acute,  lefs  complicated  than 
thofe  in  adults,  and  are  more  eaiily  difcovprcd  than  is 
afttJa^ly  Y" '  \enatall»ap|relltJl^ed. 

I^fFANT,  denotes  a  young  child, 
ing  in  ejfe.  Infants,  amongft- the  Jews,  Greek: 
ut  may  be,  were  fwadled  as  foon  as  they  ■were  bo] 
fimilar  to  that  praAifed/Mnong  the  mo 
circumcifed  and  napied  tJi^r  infant  chiklreA  on  the  8th 
day  from  the  birth.  UpOn  the  birtt^  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians_(:ro-y(;ne]J",^lj^-^oors  with  oli^— ©f  a  daugli- 
ter,  with  v:o«^i-^'''&sX.it^liat  was  waihed  in  warm  water, 
andanoinfed'^frim  oilf-rl))'  iJie  Spartans  with  wine  ;  it 
was  then  dre/led^Q^NaJd  in  a  batlcet,  or  on  a  iliicld  if 
the  fatlieiCw^S  a  MfSarioytearticularly  amongft  the  Spar- 
tans.^ Arfive  day 
and  the  mother 


;e  iNFANCv. 
and  Romans, 
in  a  manner 
The  Jews 


emf 


iment  of  fe- 

and  fands, 

opinion  ol 

Ibnie   capital 

th/liii4js 

Jiich  cuftom, 

ever  the  pe- 

brman  fakfe. 

Lit  the  rocks 

iie  fea-lliore, 


iiey  ran  with  it  round  the  tire, 

ns  fent  prefents.     The  Greeks 

nam«d  ;tJieir  childrsn  oft  the  tenth  day,  the   Romans 

on  the  ■AoS^:    The'  naming  was  attended  A\ith  facri- 

fices  and  other  demoriftrations  of  joy.     The  maternal 

._  office  ]Cif,ruckiing„tlieir  own  children  was  never  decli- 

llegalus,    I'd  ned,  when  circMm(Lintes  would  permit      How  mtich 

iufaliftatus,    diffident  is  this  ^m  the  unnatural  ddlicac)-  obferved 

byiiodern  mothers,  a  delicacy  whiclflto  the  child  is 

it  err,  or  be  triiM^ijV^ie  4otb-.^ayt.^as  a  day  of  fdlemnity  for  the 

mother.,- JTfae  names  oT  children  wer  jrej!;iftered  both 

the  -PfOte-   br'  the^reeks  and  RbmarisT' "  s?e"k fSfS t  e r. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  eipoihig  infants, 
t]-.cru-    fee  Exposing.  n 

Inli'.nts   WL-rc  kept  .from   crying   inUthej   ftreets  by 
means  of  .a  fponge  foaTcfd  in  honey,     ffurfes  had  alfo 
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en< 
a^l^on  45,  pj-incipally.intimidated  was  Mai>ut>txiioiJ,  afortofraw- 
jui»n*  e<|n   b«i^^ai*(i^o^  bones.,  3      I 

.N«->.^>-A\  J       Infant,  jj^^^^^li^^ierigjJ-Ujjd^r  2 f  yqarsofage; 

ities,  and  privileges,  are  va- 


INFAMY,  in  law,  is  a  term  which  e 
gery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats,  &c.  by  whi^ 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witneft  01 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes.! 

INFANCY,  the  firft  part  of  life..^Fi 

fays,  tliat  the  human  fpecie's  are  infants  until  they  be-    rious. ^^0\^^ 

gin  to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Ana-  i.  In  criminal  matters. 
tomy  difcovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfection  in  the  human  frame  ;  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
diiproportioned,  and  its  orgar.s  incapable  of  thofe 
functions  which  in  future  life  they  are  defigned  to  per- 
form. The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  tlian  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad- 
vanced life  ;  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  aUb. 
Tlie  bile  is  very  inert  ;  the  heart  is  ftronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  aUb  more 
in  proportion  than  ia  adults,     ~ 


Infant.  - 


their  bpgbears  and  t«i"i\l)le  names  to  frightien  the  chil- 
ft>r-    dren  into   peace :-— Tng   figure  with  vj|iich  tliey  were 


Though  thefc  circum- 


Tlie  law  of  England  does 
in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  2J, 
as  to  common  mifdemeanours  ;  fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  omilfion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high 
way,  and  other  fimilar  offences  ;  for,  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  -which  the  law  requires. 
But  where  there  is  any  notorious  breath  of  the  peace, 
a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  hdants  when  M\- Jihdf. 
grown  are  at  lead  as  liable  as  others  to  commit)  ;  for  Commint. 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  fuffer,  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  of  2 1. 

With 
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Infant.  With  regard  to  capit;il  crimes,  the  law  is  flill  more 
'  "  minute  and  circumfpeifl ;  dillinguilhing  with  greater 
nicety  the  fevcral  degrees  of  age  and  difcretion.  By 
the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was 
eftablillied  for  the  age  of  pofl'ible  difcretion,  when  firft 
the  underftanding  might  open  :  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  was  alas  pubertali  proxima,  in 
which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This 
was  the  dubious  (lage  of  difcretion  :  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofed  innocent,  of  any  ca- 
pital crime  which  he  in  faft  committed.  But  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  (lands,  and  has  flood  at  Icafl  ever  fince  tlie 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  con- 
tra<5ling  guilt,  is  not  lb  mueli  mealured  by  years  and 
days,  as  by  the  llrength  of  the  delin<i\ient's  under- 
ftanding and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  1 1  years  old 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  14;  and  in 
theie  cafes  our. maxim  js,  tliat  malilia  fuppkt  alatem. 
Under  feven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony  ;  for  then  a  felonious  difcretion  is 
almoft  an  impofllbilily  \i\  nature  :  but  at  eight  years 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Alfo,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  fliall  be  priinu  fade  adjudged  to  be  ilulia 
iticnpax,  yet  if  it  awiear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he 
was  doU  capax,  and  could  difcern  between  good  and  evil, 
he  may  be  cunvided  and  fufFer  death.  Thus  a  girl  of 
13  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her  millrefs:  and  one 
boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  compani(>ns,  have  been  fentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  actually  hanged  ;  b^-caufe  it  ap- 
peared upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  killed  ;  which  liiding 
nianilellcd  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  a  difcretion 
to  difcern  between  good  and  evil.  And  there  was  an 
iuRance  in  the  lad  century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Aldington  for  firing  two  barns  ;  and, 
it  appearing  that  he  had  liialioc,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
lie  was  found  guilty,  coudemncj,  and  lianged  accord- 
ingly. Thus  alfb,  in  very  modem  times,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  wws  convicted  on  his  own  confefllon  of 
nnirdering  his  bedfellow  ;  there  appearing  in  his  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  of  a  niifchievous  difi)ofaion  ; 
and,  as  the  iparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his 
tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might 
commit  fuch  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was 
unaninioufly  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a 
proper  fubjed  of  ca])ital  punilhmcnt.  But,  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  tlie  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to 
fupply  age,  ought  to  be  Ihong  and  clear  beyond  all 
diiubt  and  contradiclion. 

2,  In  r/'o'/V  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
dilfcrent  for  dilTcreni  purpofe:.  A  male  at  12  years  old 
may  take  the  oadi  of  ;dlegiance  ;  at  14  is  at  the  years 
of  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  conftfnt  or  difagree  to 
marriage,  nuiy  choofc  his  gu^irdian,  and,  if  his  difcre- 
tion be  aiflually  proved,  may  nnilliC  his  tcllament  of  his 
pertonal  ellate  ;  at  i;  may  be  an  executor  ;  and  at  21 
is  at  his  own  dilpofal,  and  may  allene  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  aujc  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage ;  at  nine  is  nuitlcd 
to  dower  ;  at  i  2  is  al  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may   confent  or  difagree  to  maniagc,  and,  it  proved 
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to  have  fufficient  difcretion,  may  bequeath  her  perfonal 
ellate  ;  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  difcretion,  and  may 
choofe  a  guardian  ;  at  17  may  be  executrix  ;  and  at  21 
may  difpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  lantls-  ^0  that  full  age 
in  male  or  female  is  2 1  years,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  annivcrfary  of  a  pcrfon's 
birth  ;  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  (lyled  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women 
were  never  ot  age,  but  fubjei5l  to  perpetual  guardian- 
fhip,  unlefs  when  married,  nift  conxcnijfcnt  in  manum 
viri :  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away  in 
procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  well  as 
males,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years.  Thus  by  the 
conftitutions  of  diflerent  kingdoms,  this  period,  whicli 
is  merely  arbitrary,  arid  jurh  pofiilvi,  is  fixed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point;  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
conllitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  •vigefimum  primum,  et  eo  uf'ju:  ju- 
venes  fub  lute/am  reponunt)  :  but  in  Naples  perfons  are 
at  full  age  at  18;  in  France,  witli  regard  10  mar- 
riage, not  till  30  ;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  arc  privileges  ;  ia 
order  to  fecure  them  from  huiling  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  acts.  An  intuu  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againll  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwifc  :  but  lie  may  fue  eitlicr  by 
his  guardian,  or  piochcin  amy,  his  next  friend  who  is 
not  his  guardian-  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  per- 
fon  who  will  undertake  the  infant's  caulc  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy, 
inllitutci  a  fuit  in  equity  againll  a  fraudulent  guar- 
dian. 

With  regard  to  ellates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  Ihall  lofe 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  negleel  of  demanding  his 
right  ;  nor  fhall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be  im- 
puted to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular  cafes. 

It  is  generally  true,  tliat  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contraifl,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  llill  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions  : 
part  of  which  were  jull  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  tlie  dilfcrent  capacities  wliich  they  alfume  at  difler- 
ent ages :  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  genenJ  fpccimcn  of  tlic 
whole.  And,  firfl,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  eftates  ;  but  infimt-trullees,  or  mortgagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of 
clianccry  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
ellates  they  hold  in  trull  or  nuirtgage,  to  fuch  peribn 
as  the  court  Ihall  appoint.  Alfo  it  is  generally  tnjc, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  a^^  :  yet  an  infant,  v.Jio 
has  an  advowfon,  may  prcfent  to  liie  benefice  when  it 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  dilpenles  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confequence :  it  permits  an  infant  to  preftnt  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unlit,  may  be  rcjcJlcd  by  the  bilhop),  ratliev 
than  cither  futfer  the  church  to  be  unfervcd  till  he 
comes  of  a'j;c,  or  permit  ihe  iniant  to  be  debarred  of 
hiii  right  by  lapfe  to  the  billiop.  An  infant  may  alfo 
purch;de  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete ;  for, 
when  he  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  difagree 
to  it,  as  lie  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
£  c  3  any 
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any  reafon-;  anil  lo  Yii.iy  his  heirs  After  him,  it  he  dies 
without  having  comjiU-ted  his  agreement.  It  is,  far- 
ther, generally  tnic,  that  an  infant,  under  2 1 ,  can  make 
no  deed  but  what  is  alterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  fonie 
«-aAs  he  may  bind  himfelf  apjirentice  by  deed  indented 
or  indcnlvives,  for  fcven  years  ;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
J^allly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contraft  that  will  bind  him :  yet  he  may  bind 
himCclf  to  pay  for  his  necelfary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
phylic,  and  fuch  other  neceflaries  ;  and  likewife  for  his 
!;ood  teaching  and  inflrudlion,  whereby  he  may  pro- 
fit himfclf  atterwarti'. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh- 
ters of  tlic  kings  f)f  Spain  anti  Portugal,  e>;cept  the  el- 
<left  ;  llie  princes  being  called  ivfanfes,  and  the  princef- 
fcs  infini.'i's. 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body 
of  foot-foldlers,  whether  independent  companies  or  re- 
giments.— "Vhe  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
iufantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  allcmblcd  a  body  of  foot  foldiers,  and  willi 
tliem  engaged  and  totally  routed  tlie  enemy.  In  me- 
mory o^  this  event,  and  to  diftinguilh  the  toot-foldiers, 
who  w'ere  not  before  held  in  much  confidcration,  they 
received  the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy -itrnieil  Infas'tkt.,  among  the  ancients,  were 
fuch  as  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  Ihields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  higheil  rank  of  military  honour. 

l.tglit-Armed  I.vFiNTur,  among  the  ancients,  were 
dtfigned  for  (kirmilhes,  and  for  fighting  at  a  diftance. 
Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  liings. 

J^'^hl  /.vFiXTKr,  amoi>g  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  camp- 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
aj'e  much  lighter  than  thofe  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
fleep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is 
found  light  cavalry,  there  Ihould  be  light  infmtry. 
Tiiey  ihould  be  accuftomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particuhir  oc- 
cafions.  Moil  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  infantry 
came  to  he  ufed  in  the  Briiifh  army  :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whofe  fta- 
tion  is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoflefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fome  perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafily  be  diiabufed. — The  word  in/a- 
tuate  comes  from  the  Latin  falmis  "  fool  ;"  of  fan, 
"  to  fpeak  out,"  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
<fa(i',  whence  <?«titc,  wliich  fignifies  the  i'ame  with  itates 
in  Latin,  or  prophet  in  Englifh  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  their  prophets  or  pricfts  ufed  to  be  feized  with  a 
kind  of  madnefs  or  folly,  when  tliey  began  to  make 
their  prediflions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfcns  infaluati,  who  fan- 
cied they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus,  had  ap^- eared  to  them. 
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See     Cos'TA- 


INFECTION,    among 

CION. 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  folemnity  cf 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  iubjeft  to  the  purchafer. 

INFERIjE,  facrifi-vs  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  D'li  Miines,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  or  other 
iiluftrious  perfons,  or  even  any  rel.ltion  or  perfon  whofe 
memory  was  held  in  veneration.  Thefe  facrifices  con- 
fiilcd  ot  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, variely  of  balfiimic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe 
flowers.  The  vift  ms  upon  thefe  occafions  were  ge- 
nerally of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times 
they  facrificed  flaves  or  captives  :  But  what  a  (hock- 
ing view  dees  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  l;u- 
man  nature,  as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and 
human  blood,  could  i'atisty  or  prove  acceptable  to  an 
human  fonl  !  The  facrifices  were  iifually  black  and 
barren.  The  altars  on  which  they  were  oiliLTed  were 
holes  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  &c.  were  ufed  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  ch-ldrcn, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  thoJe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  inftria  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  40th  days  after  interment  among  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Antheflcrion.  The  whole  cf 
this  article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

INFIBULATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
(lom  among  the  Romans  to  inflbulate  their  finging 
boys,  in  order  to  prefcrve  their  voices  :  for  tliis  ope- 
ration, which  prevented  their  retraffing  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepofberous  venery  :  ferving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  lead  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  fome  paffages  in  Martial,  that  a  Icls  decent 
ule  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans :  for  fome  ladies  of  diltinclion,  it  fetms,  took 
this  method  of  confining  the'r  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  alfo  hints  at  fome  fuch  praiffice.  Cel- 
fus,a  chafte  author,fays  infibulation  was  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  notliing  deflroys 
it  more  than  the  filly  pra<flice  this  operatioa  feems  in- 
tended to  prevent.  This  pradice  is  not  perhaps  like- 
ly to  be  revived  ;  if,  hov  ever,  airy  one  who  has  fufFercd 
in  his  conflitution  by  prepoftercus  venery,  fhould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  fhould  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  fame  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  tluis  :  The  fkin  which  is  .above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  fides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  rctraft 
itfelf.  If  the  marks  rcci\r  upcn  the  glans,  too  much 
of  tlie  fkin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  muft  make  the 
marks  farther ;  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  fhow  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fibula  :  then 
pafs  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  (Icin  where  the 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  tlireads  together  ;  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  till  tlie  parts  about  the  perfora- 
tions are  cicatrifed  :  this  being  eiFeifled,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula ;  which  the  lighter  it  is 
the  better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  cf  the 
ancient  fursjeon  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for 
different    purpofcs.     In    tlie  prefent  cafe,    the    fibula 
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InfiJcI,  feeuis  to  mean  a  ring  ofmeta',  not  unlil<c  what  the 
IrfiJclity.  country  pef'ple  put  through  tl-.c  nofes  of'fwiuc. 

INI'IDEL,  a  term  applied  to  f".ch  perfons  as  are 
not  baptized,  and  tliat  do  not  believe  the  tixiths  of  the 
Chriltian  relijrion.     See  Deist. 

INKIDLLITy,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  denotes  v/ant 
of  faitli  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  fubjcff  or  tranfadions. 

Rtii^ious  I^FiDfLiTr  lignlfies  a  difljelief  of  Chriftia- 
nity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (fays  an  Elegant  modern  Ef- 
fayiil*)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  dcv  ied  with  a 
view  to  acquire  dillindion,  there  is  none  calic-r  than 
that  of  profefling  a  difbelief  of  the  eftabliHicd  religion. 
That  which  iliocks  the  feelings  of  thofe  with  whom 
■we  converfo,  cannot  fail  of  attraifting  notice  ;  and  as 
the  vain  are  ufually  confident,  ihey  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fo  oracul.ir  and  decifive,  as  induces  the 
fimple  to  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ir.;.Tcnuity,  will  attract  the  eyes  of  fpeclators,  and 
this  will  fuiTiciently  anfwer  the  i>uipofe  of  many  among 
the  profelfed  unbelievers.  One  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  liurt,  at  feeing  a  circle  of  iilly  admirers, 
gajjing  and  fixing  tlieir  eye;  on  lome  h.ilf-lcarned  and 
impudent  prater,  v\  ho  throws  out  oblique  inlinuations 
ag.iinfl  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  fucraments.  Thefe 
are  fertile  topics  ot'  wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  might 
mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and  talk- 
ers, if  they  were  to  recollect,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only 
the  vileil,  but  tlie  moll  (lupid  and  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  difplayed  in  all  its  polliblc  pcr- 
feiftion. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity.  It  muftbethefolc 
caufe  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
converfation  For  let  us  fuppofe  tlie  cafe  of  a  very 
humane,  judic  ous,  and  learned  man,  entertaining 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chrifti anity  :  if  he  cannot  clear 
his  doubts  by  examination,  hi  will  yet  recollcft  that 
doubts  are  no  certainties ;  and,  before  he  endea\  curi  to 
propagate  his  fccpticifm,  he  will  afk  himielf  thefe  que- 
ftions :  "  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  I  doubt  of 
cannot  polTibly  be  true  ;  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good?  Is  not  the  difturbing  of  any 
long-cftablillied  civil  conflitution  attended  with  confu- 
fion,  rebellion,  bloodllicd,  and  ruin  ?  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  llrongly  attached  to  tlic  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers  ?  Will  it 
fervc  my  country  to  introduce  dilcontent  of  any  fpecies  ? 
May  not  thofe  innovations  in  religion,  which  dilcon- 
tent may  introduce,  lead  to  all  llie  evils  which  arc 
caufed  by  fren/y  and  fannticifm  ?  Gr.:r.ling  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a  p.irty  formidable  enough  to  cnilh 
oppofition  and  to.  exterminate  Chrifti.inily,  Aill  am  I 
certain  that  I  ai5l,  hi  this  inftance,  like  a  good  member 
of  fociety  ?  For  is  not  this  fyftcm,  whether  well  or  ill 
fotmdcd,  friendly  to  fociety  ?  1  mull  ccnfefs  it ;  its 
greatcft  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive 
tlien  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  alre.idy 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
intercfted  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  rrif,inal.  Is  it  for 
my  own  good,  and  with  a  viev,'  to  be  convinced  ?  I 
will  not  deceive   mjfelf :  my  mcilve,  I  fu/pc^,  is  of 
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another  kind;  fordo  I  read  thcfe  books  which  have  infidelicy. 

been  already    written    to  iatisfy    fimilar   d(.ubts  ?  No- 

thing  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  to  be  wifer  than  my 
credulous  neighbours  can  induce  me  to  interrupt  the 
h.ippinefs  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  this  fort, 
which  tends  to  difcnrb  fociety,  to  injure  the  national 
rnorals  and  to  rob  many  thoufand  individuals  of  a  co- 
pious fource  of  fweet  and  f;  lid  comfoit,  mull  be  prD- 
nounced  extreme  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  diflates  of  natural  religion.  I  (hall  a^  tlie 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  fyllem  whofe  beneficial  influence  I  feel  and  con- 
fefs,  and  by  cnde-avouring  to  acquire  a  belief  in  that 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  ellabiifhed, 
and  which  promiies  to  foothe  mc  in  dillrefs  with  the 
I'weetsll  confolatiuns,  and  to  brighten  the  difmal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy 
ftate  of  cxiftence.  At  all  events,  I  fhall  have  the 
fatisfaiflion  of  having  commanded  myfelf  lb  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in- 
dulging a  degree  cf  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  fo 
weak  and  fo  fhoit-lived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
conlifteut  with  the  fupcrior  wifdom  which  I  fccm  to 
arrogate. 

"  1  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  authGr),that 
all  writers  againft  Chrillianity,  how  ever  they  may  af- 
fcft  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  philo- 
fophy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  aJluated  by  vani- 
ty and  wickednds  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as  mean, 
ieUilh,  naircw,  and  in  every  refped  unjnftifiable,  as 
the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mifchievous.  Tlieir 
malice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolifli  fophiftry 
of  their  arguments  ;  but  if  even  it  be  Uuccfsful,  it  is 
highly  injurious  :  and  indeed,  confidciing  their  motives 
and  tJie  probable  cunfequences  of  their  endeavr.urs,  the 
infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  ibciety,  and  confc- 
quently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the  principles  of  fo- 
cial  union,  than  the  thief  (  r  tiie  traitor.  Pcrfecution 
would,  h.wcvcr,  only  promote  his  caufc,  and  his  pro- 
per punifliment  is  contempt. 

"  It  is  certainly  no  den^gation  from  the  charaflcr  of  a 
man  of  fer.i'e,  to  conform,  even  wliile  he  is  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  probal)ly  lead  him  to  a 
train  of  anions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  believe.  But,  if  tint  fhould  ni-t 
Iiappen,  yet  he  will  ad,  as  very  wife  and  very  great 
men  have  atled,  in  paying  a  refpciflfiil  deference  to  the 
avowed  convi-llion  of  others.  l"he  molt  intelligent  and 
p.  wcrful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appeared  to 
believe  a  very  abfurd  and  hurtftil  fyllem,  but  afliilcd  in 
all  its  ceremonies  as  priclls.  Even  .Si>crates,  who  evi- 
dently entertained  fome  notions  ailequatc  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  one  great  and  fiqircme  Being,  yet  thought 
it  wxs  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  fo  far  to 
conform  to  its  wretched  cftablllhnicnt,  as  to  order  in 
his  dying  words  a  facrifice  to  jlifculapius.  This  ck- 
tcrnal  conJbrmlty  to  the  national  religion  ought  m  t  to 
be  confounded  with  hyprocriiy.  If  indeed  it  is  carried 
to  extreme^,  or  '/ealontly  affe(51ed,  it  certainly  is  very 
bhraenblc  and  contemptible  deceit  ;  but  while  it  keeps 
■within  the  hnjnJj  of  reafcn  and  moderation,  it  ought 
to  be  called  a  decent  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  ariJlng  from  humility,  and  from  a  defire  to 
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inrutclity.  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  1  he  Ihite,  and  to  continue 
'  " '  an  innocent  and  ufeful  fyllcm,  which  has  and  will  al- 
ways greatlv  contribute  to  Icli'en  the  quantity  and  de- 
gree both  of  moral  and  oi  natural  evil. 

"  The  eaficit,  after  all,  or  at  leafl  the  mod  ciTeaual 
method  of  appearing  in  any  charafler,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  wilh  to  appear.  But  belief,  you  will  fay,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap- 
pears incredible.  But  let  me  aik  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and 
at  a  glance  ptrfuadcd  yourfelf,  that  the  Chiiftian  re- 
ligion is  totally  falfe  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  fceptical  writers  never  gave  thenifelves  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  Iciiptures  which  they  warmly 
oppofe.  They  hear  objcdions,  they  read  objedions, 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge- 
nuity the  cbjeiflions  often  originate.  They  alfo  wilh 
to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there- 
fore eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the 
order.  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  clafs 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  ;  but  to  modeft  doubters,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpofitions  lead  them  to  wifli  to 
adept  the  religion  of  dieir  country,  it  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  ftiggeft  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their 
conviiftion. 

"  The  chief  thing  fequired  is  to  free  thcmfelves  from 
the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (and  furely  our 
biindnefs  and  imperfections  are  fufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  be  reafonabk),  Inmiility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  find  admill'ion.  Sin- 
cere endeavours,  feconded  by  prayers,  will  never  iail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  alas  !  a  fine,  gay,  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  modern  philofojAer,  would  be 
afliamedto  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a  Teftament 
in  his  polfefllon.  There  is  fcarcely  any  vicious  aft,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fo  much  to  the 
blulh. 

"  A  modeft  well-meaning  man  might,  however,  one 
lliould  think,  divert  himfelf  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  poffibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foli- 
ioquy  :  '  I  find  myfclf  placed  In  a  world  abounding 
with  evil  and  mifery.  Under  the  immediate  prelfure 
of  it,  I  feel  my  heart  inclining.  Me  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity  for  fup- 
port.  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
fenfe  of  religion.  Feehng  this  diftinflive  propenfity 
of  my  nature,  I  look  around  to  difcover  to  what  ob- 
jefl,  and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  live  in  the  fame  fociety  with  myfelf,  pay 
their  adoration.  I  find  a  fyrtem  of  religion  already 
eftablilhed,  and  which  has  been  eftablifliedin  the  moll 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  2000  years.  I 
refolve  to  examine  it.  It  claims  that  refpeft  from  its 
antiquity  and  univerlality.  Many  difficulties  appear 
on  the  firft  infpedtion.  My  reafon  is  often  ftartled,  and 
my  belief  wavers.  Bnt  I  will  not  yet  give  up  a  point 
of  fo  ferious  importance,  without  further  and  clofcr 
attention  to  it.  I  refleft,  that  2C00  years  is  a  vaft 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  du- 
ring that  time  !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo- 
crites ?  It  could  not  have  been.  Can  the  underftand- 
ing  of  a  poor  individual,  juft  come  into  die  world,  and 
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hardly  knowing  where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intuition 
an  objeift  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty 
difcovery  which  has  elcaped  millions  of  the  wilell  and 
moll  learned  of  mort.ils  ?  Or,  fappoling  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  lafl  the  only  ho- 
ned man  who  will  confefs  it  ?  I  am  alhamed  to  avow 
fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  I  rejcifl  what  they 
received,  furely  I  avow  it  in  the  more  expreilive  lan- 
guage of  my  conduel.  Pride,  I  fear,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  my  I'cepticifm  ;  and  humility  mud  form  the 
bafis  of  my  belief.  I  will  check  my  own  prcfumption, 
and  rejeft  the  cavils  of  vain  and  foolilli  philofophy. 
Shall  a  poor  weak  creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleeth  as  a  fliadow,  and 
never  contiaueth  in  one  day,  prefume  to  pronoimce  de- 
cifively  in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  hath  fcarcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  againlt  a  iydem 
which  has  drong  internal  and  external  evidence  of 
divine  original,  which  is  mod  ufeful  and  comlortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion  of 
mankind  during  almod  20  centuries  ?  No,  i?  is  the 
fird  wifdom  to  be  humble-  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation.  It 
plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lofe  nothing  by  belief,  but 
fomeof  thofe  cxcedive  and  irregular  enjoyments,  which 
woi'ld  dedroy  my  health  and  life  ;  but  I  may  poliibly 
gain  a  glory  and  a  happinefs  which  lliall  continue  to 
all  eternity." 

INFINITE,  that  which  hath  neither  beginning  nor 
end  :  in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmcn  call  injrtii.'ii.ii 
a  parte  pnjl ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  a  parte 
ante,  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no 
beginning. 

In n KITE  ^lantities.  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  aflignable  quan- 
tities, does  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  we  fhall  find  that  fuch  mag- 
nitudes are  not  equal  among  them.elvesj  but  tliat  there 
are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area,  three 
feveral  I'orts  of  infinite  folidity;  all  of  which  are  quan- 
tili'tes  fill  generis,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are  in 
given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infinitely 
extended  one  way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the  fame 
point  ;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  beginning  in- 
finity, is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  fnm 
of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity ;  or,  as  may  be 
faid,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  poU,  which  is 
analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in  which 
there  is  alw.ays  as  much  to  follow  as  is  pad,  from  any 
point  or  moment  of  time ;  nor  doth  the  addition  or 
fubduftion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  .alter  the 
cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one  or 
the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitcfimals,  the  element,  by 
which  any  quantity  increafes  or  dccreafes,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  infinitely  fmall;  and  is  generally  exprelfed  by  two 
or  more  terms,  fome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the 
red ;  which  being  negleded  as  of  no  importance,  the 


Infi«itf, 

Inliniteli- 

nials. 
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lufmltive   remaining  terms  form  what  is  culled  the  dijlnnce  of  confilling  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefc  natural  ope- 

II         the  propojul  qiuinliiy.     The  terms  that  are   neglccled  in  rations,  and  in  appl)ing  active  principles  to  pullivcjjiin- 

InUueiice.  ^^^  manner,  as  inlinitely  lels  than  the  other  terms  of  ciplcs,  can  iorm  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 

the  clement,  are  the   very  iame   which  arile  in   confe-         INIORMA'l'ION,  in  law,  is   nc.iriy   the  lame  in 

quence  of  the  acceleration,  or  retardati^  n,  of  the  gene-  the  cn.wn   office,  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 

rating  motion,    during    the  infinitely    Imall    time  in  declarmion.     Sec  Proslcution. 

which  llic  clement  is  generated  ;  16  that  the  remaining         Inloiniations  are  ol  twoicrts;  firft,  thofe  which  arc 

terms   exprels  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro-  partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 

duced  in  that  time,  it  the  generating  motion  had  con-  luiiject  ;  and  lecondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of 

tinned  uniform  :   therefore   thole  dlhcrcnccs  are  ace u-  the  king.     The  f 01  mcr  arc  ulually  brought  upon  penal 

I  rately  in  the  lame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating  llatutes,  which  inflict  a  penalty  upon  conviction  of  the 

'  motions  or  fluxions.     And  hence,  though  in  this  me-  oHender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another 

I  thod    infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  negleifled,  to   the  ufe  of  the   informer.     Ey  the   Itatuteji    EUz. 

I  the  conclullons  are  accurately  tiue  without  even  an  in-  c.  5.  no   profceulion   upon  any   penal   liatute,  the  fuit 

finitely  fmall  error,  and  agree  precif'ely  with  thofe  that  and  benetit  whereof  are  liniited   in  part  to   the   king 

are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.     See  Fuux-  and  in. part  to  the  profccutor,  can  be  bi ought  by  any 

IONS.  ci>nmion  informer   alter  one  year  is  expired  fince  the 

INFINITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  name  of  one  of  commilllon  of  the  offence  ;  nor  on  behalf  of  tlie  cro%vn, 

the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs,  after  thclapfe  of  two  years  longer  ;  nor,  where  the  fbr- 

See  Grammar.  feiture  is  originally  given  only   to  the  king,  can  fuch 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing  profecution  be   had  after  the   expiration  ot  two  years 

infinite.     See  Metaphysics.  from  the  commillion  of  the  offence. 

[  INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak         The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 

and  lickly  are  properly  taken  care  of.  the  king  alone,  are    alio  of  two  kinds:     lirll,    thofe 

INFLAMMABILITY,    tliat    property    of  bodies  ^\hich  are  truly  and  pri  pcrly  his  own  fuits,  and  iilcd 

which  difpofes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  fire.     See  Fire,  ex  officio  by  his  own  immediate   ofliccr,  the   atturney- 

Flame,  Phlogiston,  &c.  general;  lecondly,  thofe   in   which,  though   the  king 

INFl^AMMiVTION,  in   medicine   and  furgcry,  a  is   the  nominal  profecutor,  yet   it  is  at  the  relation  oi 

redncfs  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended  fome  private  perlbn  or  cunmion  informer ;  and  they  are 

with  heat,  pain,  and  fymptoms  of  fever.     See  (the /«-  tiled  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 

dex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine.  of  king's  bench,  ufually  called  the  majlcr  of  the  cro'wn- 

IsFLAMsiAiJON    of    Oils    by    concentrated   Acids.     See  a^fc,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  ftanding  officer  of  tlie 

Chemistry,  n°  778.  public.     The  obji-cls  of  the  king's  own  profecutions, 

INFLATION,  formed  from  in  ?ind  Jatus  i  oifo,  filed  f.v  o^/ao  by  his   own   attorney   general,  arc  pro- 

"  I  blow  ;"  blowing  up,  the   a<5t  of  ftretching  or  lill-  perly  fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 

ing  any   flaccid  or  dilleniible  body  with  a  llatulent  or  to  dillurb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  molell  or 

windy  fublfance.  affront  him  in  the  regular  difchargc  of  his  royal  func- 

INFLECTED  RAYS.     See  Iti/Ieaed Rats.  tions.     For  offences  lo  high  and  dangerous,  in  tlic  pu- ^Z^^^. 

INFLECTION,  called  alio  a   di/fniaion,  and  </-/?. v-  nilhing  or  prerenting  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would  Cumac],!, 

tion,  in    optics,  is  a  property   of  light,  by    realoii  of  be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 

which,  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  dillance  of  any  an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre- 
body,  it   will  either  he  bent  from  it,  or   towards  it  ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  impelled  reflection  or  refradion. 
Sec  Optics. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  of  Is'ufction,  in  the 
higlier  geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to 
bend  a  contrary  way. 


vious  application  to  any  other  tribuuid ;  which  power, 
thus  neceliary,  not  only  to  the  eale  and  lafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiltence,  of  the  executive  magillrate,  was 
originally  relervcd  in  the  great  plan  ot  the  Englilh  con- 
llilution,  wherein  provilion  is  wit'cly  made  tor  tlie  due 
])refervation  of  all  its  parts.     The  objeds  of  the  otlier 


Inflection,  in   grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns  tj)ccies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  malferot  the  crowni- 

and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation.  office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fub- 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  jed,  are  luiy  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots, 

heavenly   bodies,  eitlier  with  their  light  or  heat  ;  to  batteries,    libels,  and  other  immoralities    of  an  atro- 

which  allrologers  idly  afcribe  all  fublunary  events.  cious  kind,  not   peculiarly  tending  to  dilhirb  the   go- 

Alchemifts  alio,  who  to  this  afcribe  the  philofophers  vernment  (tor  llioli;  are  let't  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 

ftone,  tell   us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  jiroduced  general),  but   vhiciv,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 

by  the  influence  of  the  liars,  which,  in   their   paffage  or  pernicious  example,  defcrve  the  niofl  public  animad- 

through  tJ)c    atmofphere,  imbibe    many   of  its   nioill  verfion.     And   when   .in   information    is   tiled,  either 

parts,  the  groffell  whereof  they  dcpofit  in  the  lands  and  thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general  i.v   cfiicio,  it  muft  be 

earths  where  they  fall;  that  thei'e,  filtrating  through  liied  by  a    petit  jury  of  the    county    whtie  the    of- 

thc  pores   of  the   earth,  defcend   even  to  the   centre,  fence  arifes:  alter   which,  it  the  defendant  be  found 

whence  they  arc  driven  by  the  central  fire,  back  ag.iin  guilty,  he  nnill  rcli)rl    to  the    court  for    his  punifh- 

to  the  furface  ;  and  in  their  atcent,  by  a  natural  kind  mcnt.     See  a  hillory  and  vindication  ot  this  mode  of 

of  lublimation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  dllpofed,  they  profecution  In   the  work   cited  on  the  margin,  vol.  iv. 

form   natural   bodies,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  ve(;e-  p.  309. — 312. 

tables,    &c.     Thus,  it   is   pretended,  that   cljeniillry,  INFORMER,  {iuformalo),  in  law,  a  perfon   that 

informs 
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iafr»«ion  informs   a^amft,  or  profccutes  in   any  of  the  king's        INGENUOUS, 

I         court?,  tliofc  that  offend  a^aluft  any  law  or  penal  fti-  fair,  and  candid, 
ilSjJ^'tute.     See  Imormation.  "  Ingesuous, 

Informers  were  ver)'  common  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  r.very  corner  ef  the  ftreets  was  pelkercd  with 
f  warms  of  turbulent  ralcals,  who  made  it  their  conllant 
bufincfs  to  pick  up  (lories  and  catch  at  every  occafion  to 
accule  perfons  ol  credit  and  reputation :  Thefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  2i/»oif«»Ta(;  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  whom,  fee  the  article  Sycophant. 

Amt'ngtl  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
nandalorts  and  de'atorei.  Thefe  played  into  each  other's 
hands  ;  the  former  marking  down  fuch  perfons  as  they 
pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor, 
and  the  other  profecuting  them.  A\'hat  tended  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  thefe  pellilent  fellows  was,  that 
the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
clfefls  of  the  perlbns  conviiftcd.  Wicked  princes  re- 
VN-ardcd  and  countenunced  this  mifchievous  tribe  ;  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  nioft  diligent  fearch  after  them, 
and  punifhed  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  baniflj- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  praifed  by  Pliny  for  a  fimilar 
conduct. 

INFRACTION,  (formed  from  iv ,  and  the  fupine 
of  franoB,  '•  1  break,")  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  feft  of  prede- 
ilinarians,  who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow- 
ing them  the  means  necelfary  to  fave  tliemfelves,  if 
they  would ;  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they 
hold  that  God's  decrees  were  formed  iiifra  hpfum,  af- 
ter his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence 
thereof;  in  conlraJiftiniflion  to  the  Supralapsajiians. 

INFRA-scAPULARis,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomv, 
Table  of  tie  Mufchs. 

IxFR.i  Sj'inatiis,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  ivid. 

INFULA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Romans  and  Grecian  priefts,  upon  the  head,  from 
which  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than  a 
Greciim  cuftom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  jEneas,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  pertbnnance  of  facri- 
tlces,  left  any  ill-boding  omen  ihiMld  dillurb  the  rites. 
The  infiilx  were  commonly  niade  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  priefts,  but  were  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  viftims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 
The  infulx  were  alfo  called  ^•^W<f. 

INFUNDIBUI.IFORM,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  fuch  monopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  lefemble  a  funnel  in  fhape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 


tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUSION,  in  phannacy,  an  operation  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  and  the  like,  are  drawn 
out,  by  letting  them  fteep  in  fome  convenient  fluid 
menflruuni,  without  boiling  them  therein  ;  fmce  boiling 
is  found  to  diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and 
aromatic  fubftances,  without  carefully  extrafling  their 
medicinal  principles. 

INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
relidence  of  the  emperors  ;  feated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  eminence,  from  wlience  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
fpeft.     E.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  58, 
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a  general  fenfe,   ftgnidcs  c/xn, 

(Ingenuus),  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appcllatim  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  flaves  ;  for  the  children  of  the  /ilcrii, 
or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 
ed liberlini,. not  ingsnui ;  this  appellation  of  ingenuus 
being  referved  for  their  children,  or  tire  tliird  genera- 
tion. 

INGESTA,  is  iifed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  all 
forts  of  aument  taken  into  the  body. 

INGLIS  (Sir  James),  a  Scottifh  poet  who  flourifh.. 
ed  towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  he  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Fifelhire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
James  I\'.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  went  ta 
Paris,  and  returned  in  the  minority  of  James  V.  into 
whofe  favour  he  ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry,  ha- 
ving wTittcn  fundry  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  other 
poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by  good  judges. 
He  joined  the  French  faftion  againft  the  Englilli ;  and. 
in  fome  Ikirmifhes  preceding  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie^ 
I'o  diftinguilhcd  himfelt",  that  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  At'ter  the  lofs  oi  that  day,  he  retired  into  Fife, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  his  l'avoi:rite  (Indies ;  and  in 
1548  pubhlhed  at  St  Andrew's  his  noted  Complaint 
of  Scotliind.  Tliis  is  a  well-written  work  for  the 
time:  and  fhows  abundance  of  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
autliors,  to  have  been  well-(killed  in  mathematics  and 
philofophy,  and  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. Unpublilhed  and  in  MS.  (fays  Mackenzie)  are 
Poems,  confilling  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Plays,  and  Farces. 
He  died  at  Culrofsin  1554. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  tlie  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  true  (lomach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ftrongeft  in  Bavaria,  with  a  famous  univerlity, 
and  a  handfome  churc':.  The  houfes  are  built  with 
(lone,  and  the  ftreets  large.  It  is  feated  on  the  D.uiubc, 
in  E.  Long.  11.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  fil ver  melted  down,  and 
caft  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought. 

INGRAFTING,      in     gardening.      See    Graft. 

INC. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppofiu  of  gratitude.     See 

Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  fhameful,  that  there  ne- 
ver was   a  man  found   who  would  own  himfelf  guil- 


logenuovi: 

II 
Ingratitude 


ty  of  it ;  and,  tliough  too  frequently  praftifed,  it 
is  fo  abhorred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  un- 
grateful perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capability 
of  all  other  crimes. 

The  ungrateful  are  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker, 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good-natiu-ed.  (See  Gratitude).  However,  it  is 
better  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  ingratitude  tlian  to  be 
wanting  in  charity  and  benevolence. 


Great  niiiiJs,  like  heav'n,  are  pleas'd  with  doing  goed  : 
Though  the  ungrateful  fubjeds  of  iheir  favours 
Arc  barren  in  return. 


In 
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to   the   merchant's   miiplaced    fiiendfhip ; 
(juence  of   this    ungenerous  adlion    was, 


lOgratitude  I.  In  a  little  work  intitlcd  Friendly  Cautions  to 
Officers,  the  following  atrocious  inftancc  of  ingiatitude 
is  related.  An  opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  England, 
little  ufed  to  have  troops  with  tliem,  had  a  regiment 
fent  to  he  quartered  there :  tlie  principal  inhabitants 
and  wealthiell  merchants,  glad  to  Ihow  their  hofpita- 
lity  and  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  took  the  firft 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  officers,  in- 
viting them  to  tlieir  houfes,  and  ihowing  them  every 
civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  defirable 
fituation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer  in 
particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mafter  of 
it,  the  officer's  friends  being  always  welcome  to  his 
table.  I'he  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters  ;  the  officer  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ftation  caft  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them  ;  and  too  fa- 
tally fucceeding,  ruined  them  both.     Dreadful  return 

i   The  confe- 
that  all    of- 
ficers ever  after  were  Ihunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as 
a  pert  to  fociety  :  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps  yet 
conquered  their  averfion  to  a  red-coat. 

2.  We  read  in  Rapin's  Hiltory,  cliat  during  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain 
perfon  knowing  the  humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs 
Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  exercife  of  bene- 
ficence, fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintained  for  fome  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  re- 
ward to  thofe  who  difcovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefadrefs ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  julHce  and  equity  which  prevailed 
among  the  minifters,  tliat  he  was  pardoned  and  re- 
compenfed  for  his  treachery,  while  fhe  was  burnt  alive 
for  her  charity ! 

3.  The  following  inftance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  Hiftory. — Humphry  Bannifter  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  who  being  driven  to  abfcoud,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againft 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannifter's  houfe  near  Shrewlbury,  as 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  die  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expcL^  fecurity.  Bannilter,  however,  upon  the  king's 
proclamation  promifing  loool.  reward  to  him  that 
fhould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mailer  to  John 
Mcrton  high  fheritl'  of  Shroptliire,  who  fent  him  un- 
der a  ftrong  guard  to  Salifbury,  where  the  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  the  market-place  tlie  duke  was  be. 
headed.  But  Divine  vengeance  purfued  the  traitor 
Bannifter ;  for  demanding  the  loool.  that  was  the 
price  of  his  mailer's  blood,  King  Richard  refuted 
to  pay  it  him,  faying,  "  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a  mafter,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged." 
He  w.ts  afterwards  hanged  for  manilaughter,  his  cldcll 
fon  run  mad  and  died  in  a  hog-fty,  his  fecond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  in  a 
fmall  puddle  ofwater.  His  elded  dauglitor  was  got  with 
child  by  one  (^i  h's  carters,  and  his  fecond  was  fei/.cd 
with  a  leprofy  whereof  ftie  died. — //(//.  of  En^.  8vo. 
Tol.  I.  p.  304. 

The  following  barbarous  inftanccs  arc  fronn  ancient 
Hiftory. 

Vol.  IX. 


4.  When  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia  ■w'^as  at  Cclene,  a  Ii:grsil>ade 
city  of  Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  re-  1 . 
fidence  in  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  moft  >  '"S''-^-  ^ 
opulent  prince  of  thofe  times,  entertained  liim  and  his  /'/</  Hcmd 
whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  '  ?•  '•  3*- 
him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  d-fraying  the  'j="«»  •'' 
expcnccs  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  furpriied  and  "^^'  '^' 
charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiofiiy  to 
inquire  to  what  a  fum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
made  unfwcr,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  th?m 
to  his  fervice,  he  had  taken  an  exadl  account  ot  them, 
and  tliat  the  filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000 
talents  (about  255,0001.  Sterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000,000  of  darics  (about  1,700,000!.  Sterling), 
wanting  7000.  All  this  money  he  offered  him, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fuffiricnt  for  the 
fupport  of  his  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
friendihip  with  him,  but  declined  accepting  his  prefent. 
The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  offers 
to  Xerxes,  having  defired  a  favour  of  him  fome  time 
after,  that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army» 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldeft,  in  order 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  :  the  king  was 
fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  it- 
felf,  that  he  caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  underftand, 
that  it  was  a  favour  he  fparcd  him  and  the  reft  of  his 
children-  Yet  this  is  the  iamj  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
admired  for  his  humane  refieiflion  at  the  head  of  hii 
numerous  army,  "  That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in 
100  years  time  tliere  would  not  be  one  remaining;  on 
which  account  he  could  \iot  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  inftability  of  human  things."  He 
might  have  found  another  fubje<5l  of  refledion,  wliich 
would  have  more  jullly  merited  his  tears  and  aflliiflion, 
had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  hinifelf,  and  confi- 
dered  the  reproaches  he  defcrved  for  being  the  inftm- 
ment  ot  haftening  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  facrifice  in  an 
unjuft  and  unnecellary  w,ar. 

5.  Bafilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  exercifing  himfelf  in  Zorsr.  X*. 
hunting,  a  fport  he  took  great  delight  in,  a  great  ftag  *^'  ""'  1' 
running    furioufly   againft  liim,  faftened    one    of  the'"' 
branches    of  his   horns  in   tlie   emperor's  girdle,  and 
pulling  him  from  his  horfe,  dragged  him  a  good  dif- 
tancc,  to  the    ininiincnt  danger  of  his  life  ;  which  a 
gentleman  of  his  retinue  perceiving,   drew  his  I'word 
and   cut   the    emperor's  girdle  afiindcr,   which  difen- 
gaged  him  from  the  bealt,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his 
perfon.   But  obferve  what  reward  he  !-.ad  for  liis  pains  : 
"  He  was  fenlenced    to  lofe  his  head   for  putting;  his 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  j"  -^ai  fuiicrei 
death  accordingly. 

INGRKSS,  in  aftronomy,  fignifies  the  fun's  enter- 
ing the  firft  fcruple  of  one  of  tnc  four  cardinal  figns, 
elpecuilly  Aries. 

INORIA,  a  province  of  the  Ru''iian  empire.  Wing 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  ahoni  i  ^o  niil.-s  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
filli ;  and  here  arc  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  riiiLind  in  the  fpriiig  ar,d  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  llu'  C'ar  Peter  the  Great,  ar.d  Pe- 
terftjurc;  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  l)OMnded  by  tlie 
river  Stieva,  and  llie  <i,w\i  of  Finland,  on  ijie  nortli ; 
1"  f  by 
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irgrcffcr    by  Great  Novogorotl,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  by 

S         Livonia,  on  the  well. 
Ingulphui.       INGROSSEK,   or   Engrosser,    in  common  hxw, 
"  is  one  who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  proviiions  by 

wholefolc,  before  the  market,  to  iell  again.     See  I'oke- 

STALLING. 

It  alfo  lignifies  a  clerk  who  wTites  records  or  inftni- 
ments  of  law  on  ikins  of  parchment.  See  Engros- 
sing. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  cAlcd  gioiii. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  hillory  of  tliat  abbey,  was  born  in  London  aliout 
A.  D.  10^0.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Weilminfter ;  and  when  lie  vilited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  tl:e  Confcflbr, 
he  was  i'o  fortunate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  queen 
Edgitlia.  That  amiable  and  learned  princels  took  a 
pleafare  in  examining  our  young  fcholar  on  his  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  v.  ith  him  in  logic  ; 
i.or  did  ilie  enrer  difmils  him  without  fome  prefent  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Wcllminlter  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  lludy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Arillotelian  philofophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficiency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
When  he  was  about  21  years  of  age,  he  v\'as  intro- 
duced to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (who  vifited  the 
court  of  England,  A.  D.  1051),  and  made  himfelf 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his 
f;cretary,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions. In  a  little  time  he  became  the  prime  ta- 
vouritc  of  his  prince,  and  the  dil'penfer  of  all  prefer- 
ments, humbling  fome,  and  exalting  otliers,  at  his 
];leai"ure  ;  in  which  dirEcult  llation,  he  confelFeth,  he 
did  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  and 
prudence.  This  excited  tlie  envy  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtiers;  to  avoid  the  eflefts  of  which,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  was  then  become  falhionable.  With 
a  company  of  30  horfemen,  he  joined  Sigtrid  duke 
of  Mentz,  who,  with  many  German  nobles,  billiops, 
clergy,  and  others,  was  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jcrufalem.  When  they  were  all  united,  they  form- 
ed a  comp;my  of  no  fewer  than  70CO  pilgrims.  In 
their  way  they  fpent  fome  time  at  Conllantinople,  per- 
forming their  devotions  in  the  feveral  cliurches.  In 
their  paifage  through  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of 
money.  Thoie  who  efcaped  from  this  dilailer,  at 
length  reached  Jerufalem,  vifited  aU  the  holy  places, 
and  bedew^ed  the  ruins  of  many  churches  with  their 
tear.i,  giving  money  for  their  reparation.  They  in- 
tended to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  but  being  prevented 
by  tlie  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked,  on  board  a  Ge- 
noefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Bruiidufuim,  from 
whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to  Rome.  Ha- 
ving gone  through  a  long  courfe  of  devotions  in  this 
city,  a;  the  feveral  places  diftinguilhed  lor  their  fanc- 
tity,  they  fepiirated,  and  every  one  made  the  bell  of 
his  vny  iato  his  own  country.  When  Inguipli  and 
his  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  2oh;i!f-fta;yed  wretches,  without  money,  cloaths,  or 
torfes :    A   faidiful    piiflure   of  the  fooliJh   dlfaflrous 


journeys  into  the  Holy  Land,  fo  common  in  fhofe 
times.  Ingulph  was  now  fo  much  difgufted  with  the 
world,  that  he  refolved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy  ;  in 
which,  aitcr  fome  years,  he  w  as  advanced  to  the  office 
of  prior.  When  his  old  mafter  was  preparing  for  his 
expedition  into  England,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  fent  by 
his  abbot,  with  100  merks  in  money,  and  12  young 
men,  nobly  mounted  and  completely  aimed,  as  a  pre- 
fent from  their  abbey.  Ingulph  having  found  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  prefented  his  men  and  money 
to  his  i)rince,  wlio  received  him  very  gracioufly  ;  fome 
part  of  the  former  atfeiftion  for  liim  reviving  in  his 
bofom.  In  confequence  of  this  he  railed  him  to  the 
government  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincoln- 
lliire,  A.  D.  1076,  in  which  he  fpent  the  lall  34  years 
of  his  life,  governing  that  fociety  witli  great  prudence, 
and  proteding  their  polfellions  from  die  rapacity  of 
the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal 
mailer.  The  lovers  of  Englifli  hlflory  and  antiquities 
aie  much  indebted  to  this  leained  abbot,  for  his  ex- 
cellent hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  from  its 
foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into  which 
he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  Ingulph  died  of  the  gout, 
at  his  abbey,  A.  D.  1109,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age. 

INHALER,  in  medicine,  a  machine  for  breathing 
in  warm  Reams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 
Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhous  cough.  The 
body  of  the  inftrument  holds  about  a  pint ;  and  the 
handle,  whicli  is  tixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  pare  of  the  velfel,  where  it  is  fnldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 
ou  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  tlie  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  tliere  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  Ihuts  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  aft  of  inlpiration,  the  air 
rullies  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequently» 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth 
being  iHU  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  fteam  on  the  iurface  of  tlie  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co- 
ver. In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  adl  of 
refpiration  is  performed  through  tlie  inhaler,  with- 
out the  necellity,  in  the  aifl  at  expiration,  of  either 
breathing  tJuough  the  nofe,  or  removing  tlie  pipe  from 
the  mouth, 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  interea 
in  lands,  inverted  in  a  pcrfon  and  his  heirs.  See  De- 
scent. 

INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 
from  farther  proceeduig  in  a  caufc  depending  before 
him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  aie  put  toge- 
ther, as  of  the  fame  import ;  but  inhibition  is  mod 
commonly  a  writ  ilfuing  out  cf  a  higher  court-chriflian 

to 
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to  a  lower ;  and  prohibition  out  of  a  higher  coait  to 
an  i  ni'erior  court. 

Inhibition,  in  Scots  law,  a  diligence  oiitained  at 
the  fuit  of  a  creditor  ag.iinll  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
him  from  felling  or  contrafting  debts  upon  his  eltate  to 
the  ci-cditor's  prejudice. 

INHUiMATION,  in  chemiftry,  a  method  of  di- 
gefting  fubrtances,  by  burying  the  vclFel  in  which  they 
are  coat;iined  in  hori'e-dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  tlie  forcibly  throwing  cerUiin  liciuid 
medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  tube, 
clyfter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injection,  in  furgery,  the  throwing  in  fomc  liijuor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  inclfion.  Tliis 
practice,  and  that  of  transfufion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano- 
ther, were  once  greatly  praftifed,  but  are  now  laid 
afide. 

Anatomical  Injkction,  the  filling  the  vefTels  of  a  hu- 
man, or  other  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured  fub- 
ftance,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica- 
tions vilible. 

I.  The  beft  account  of  the  method  of  injcding  the 
fan^uij'iroiu  vcHlls  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late  Dr 
Monro,  publllhed  in  the  medical  Elfays,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

"  The  inllrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  vellcls  is  a  tight  eafy  going  fyrlng  of 
brafs,  to  which  feveral  (hort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  fcrews,  the  other  extremities  of  thefc  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  fcrew,  that 
they  may  flidc  into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  exadly 
adajJtcd  to  them  at  one  end,  tliat  when  tliey  are  prclfed 
a  little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and 
becaufe  their  cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refill  the 
pulhing  force  of  the  injeflion,  which  would  drive  oft" 
this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoll  the  whole  operation  ;  there- 
fore the  extremity  of  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  tirll  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fquare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  rifing  circle, 
which  hindL-rs  the  key  that  clofely  grafps  the  fquare 
part  from  fliiiing  backwards  or  forwards  ;  or  a  bar  of 
brafs  mult  Hand  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  Tlic  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fe- 
cond fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diameter  ;  and  near  it 
a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  is  ibrnicd  ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
vcflel  at  wliich  the  ii'je(ftion  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
Jillowed  to  Aide  olf. 

"  Beiidcs  this  form  defcribed,  common  to  all  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  foine  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mcchanifm,  for  particu- 
lar purpofes  ;  as,  for  inrtance,  wlien  the  larger  velfels 
.are  injcifted,  the  pipe  faffencd  into  the  veli'el  ought  ei- 
ther to  have  a  valve  or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turn- 
ed at  plcafure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from 
the  velfel  by  the  pipe  ;  othcrwife,  as  the  injeiftion,  in 
Inch  a    cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  cm- 
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ken  otT  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veflel,  fome  of  the  Injcflion. 

injecti(jn  would  be  loft,  and  wJiat  was  expolcd  to  th.e  ^ ' 

air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipcsi 
ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  fide,  with  a  valve  fo  UUpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  i;Uo  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pnfs  from  tl;e 
crooked  to  the  ftraight  one  :  the  injeflor  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  tiie  rcfteilcd  pipe  ini- 
mcrfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injefted,  may,  as  icon  as  he 
has  pufhed  out  the  firft  fyringeful,  fill  it  a.,'ain  bf 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker;  and,  repeating  this 
([uickly,  will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringefuls  into 
the  velfels. 

"All  thefe  diiFerent  fiirts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
made  of  brafs. 

"  The  hquors  thrown  into  the  vefTcls,  with  a  defign 
to  fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  cillier  fuch  as 
will  incorporate  with  water,  or  fuch  as  are  city  ; 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences  ; 
which  I  Ihall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  ihall 
conclude  with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experience 
to  fuccee  J  bclh 

"  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocoUa, 
fytlis,  common  glue,  6cc.   dilfolved  and  pretty   much 
diluted,  mix  eafily  with  the  animal-fluids,  wliich  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  p;ils  into  very  fmall  veffels 
of  a   well-chofen  and  prepared  fubjeft,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufliciently,  where  the  defign  is  on- 
ly to  prepare  Ibme  very  fine  membrane,  on  wliich  no 
vcflels  can  be  expecfted  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difcover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fefdons  of  the  vef- 
fels would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  rollapfed. 
But  when  the  larger  velfels  are  alfo  to  be  prepared, 
there  is  a  manifeft  dlfadvantage  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  ;  for  if  nothing  but  tlie  glu- 
tinous liquor  is  injefted,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubjecft  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  ;   and  there- 
fore, in  dlff'eiJting  the  injeited  part,  feveral  veffels  will 
probably  be   cut  and  emptied.     To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  tlie  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue  ;  but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  leaft  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre- 
paration is  to  be   kept,  the  larger  veffels  appear  quite 
(hrivelled,   when  the  watery    part   of  the  injciflion   is 
evaporated  :   or  the  efflux  of  the  inje(flion  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefully  tying  every  velil-l  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it  ;  ftill,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  velfels  to  contract  when  the  glue  is  drying.      If,  to 
obviate  thefe  dilHculties,  the  glutinous  liquor  ftiould 
firft  be  injected  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capillary  veflcls 
will  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy  injection  is 
pulhed  in  afterwards  to  keep  tlie  large  velfels  diftendcd, 
the  wax  is  very  apt  to   liardcn  before  it  has  run  far 
enougli ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  never  mifs  to  mix  ir- 
regularly, and  the  whole  appears  interrupted  and  bro- 
ken by  their  foon  feparatlng  from   each  other  ;  which 


ployed   in  making  the   injedlion  mull  eitlier  continue    is  ftill  more  remarkalile  afienvards,  when  the  watery 
all  that  while  in   the  fame  pofture  ;  or,  if  the  fyringe    particles  arc  evaporated. 

"  "  SiMrits  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  fo  far  is  luoper  to  fill  the  finallcr  velfels 
witli:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coi.gul.itcs  anv  of 
our  liquor  it  meets,  which  fomctimes  blocks  up'  die 
veflcls  fo  mu^-h,  that  no  more  inic>."K«ii  \\\\\  pafs  j  th.en 
F  f  -^  it 


is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  Injeflcd  liquor  runs  out,  and 
the  larger  velfels  are  emptied.  When  the  fyiinge  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  llie  liquor  neccf- 
fary  to  fill  tlie  veffels,  there  is  a  necellity  of  filling  it 
vigaiiv.     If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be  ta- 
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Injcflion.  i:  (Inrcc  will  liiipeiid  fomc  of  the  powders  that  prove 

' " ■  the  mod  durable  colours  ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 

the  veirels  muR  become  very  fmall ;  and  the  Imall 
quantity  of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for 
conne^^iin^  its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo 
interrupted,  that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  velFels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a  pencil, 
than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

"  Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  fometimcs  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vef- 
fels,  and  keep  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  ftretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  ftill  in 
the  velfels,  it  is  liable  to  ftop  too  foon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  velfels  which  other  li- 
quors enter  ;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand- 
ling makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara- 
tion very  ugly  (a). 

"  The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  heft  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fuLlile  ovjine  injraioiu, 
is,  firft  to  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veifels  ;  and,  imme- 
diately after,  to  pufh  the  common  coarfe  injeiftion  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  ; 
its  refmous  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpirituous 
are  evaporated,  give  a  fuflicient  adhefion  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fubllance  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to 
keep  them  from  feparating,  and  it  intimately  incor- 
porates with  the  coarfer  injeiSion  ;  by  which,  if  the 
injedion  is  rightly  managed,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
iharpeft  eye  to  difcover  tliat  two  forts  have  been  made 
wfe  of  (b). 

"  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  vefTels  of  animals 
are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the 
fame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  fmall 
veflels  becaufe  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaplianous, 
without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubftance  to  impart  its  co- 
lour to  them  ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar- 
gely velTels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  diftinguilhed  from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of 
each  was  different ;  which  has  likcwife  a  good  efFed  in 
making  preparations  more  beautitul.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomiils  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fuch  fubftances, 
according  to  their  ditferent  fancies  or  inteiitions  ;  fuch 
as  gamboge,  faifron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  defign  being 
only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injeding  liqnrrs  propofed  to  fill  capillary  veffels,  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except  the  branch- 
es of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I  ftall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  common  colours  employed  to  thefe  lall 
named  two  forts  of  velfels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  tlie  ethers, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 


"  Anatomifts  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitatj  fnjeiSto*, 
the  natural  colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living  '  "  ' 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubftance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green  :  from  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  llrong 
reflection  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptncfs  moll  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranl'mit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themlelves  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  ; 
without  which,  die  very  fine  velfels,  after  being  in- 
jefted,  would  ftill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vegetable  fubftances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions, fuch  as  cochineal,  laque,  raJ.  auchufe,  brazil- 
wood, indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  ftop  fome  of  the 
veffels  ;  their  colour  fades  fooner  when  kept  dry  ;  thef 
more  eafily  yield  their  tinifhire  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
ferved  in  a  liquor  ;  and  rats,  mice,  and  infefls,  will 
take  them  for  food  :  for  which  realbns,  tliough  I  hare 
frequently  fucceeded  in  injefting  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red  ; 
of  which  this  laft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.  The  green-coloured  powder 
generally  ufed  is  verdigreafe  ;  but  I  ratlier  choofe  that 
preparation  of  it  called  dijiilkd  verdigreafe  ;  becaufe  it» 
colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  fo  often  run  rnto 
fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdigreafe,  but  dilfolves  ia 
the  oily  liquors. 

"  The  method  of  preparing  the  injciflion  compofeJ 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take  for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  pil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  diftilled  verdigreafe  finely 
powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble  ;  ftir  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  exactly  mixed,  then  ftrain  all  thro'  a  fine  linen 
rag.  The  feparation  of  the  groffer  particles  is,  how- 
ever, rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of 
the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after  rtirring  them  to- 
gether ftrongly,  ftop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
fecond  or  fo,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  veffel  the  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  fufpended  in  it ;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  operation  till  you  obfer\'e  no 
more  of  the  pow^der  come  off;  and  all  that  remains  is 
granulated.  The  coarfer  inje<ftion  is  thus  prepared  : 
Take  tallow,  t  pound  ;  wax,  bleached  white,  5  oun- 
ces ;  fallad  oil,  3  ounces ;  melt  them  in  a  fkillet  put 
over  a  lamp  :  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces  j 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diflolved,  gradually  fprinkle  in. 
of  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  prepared,  3  ounces  ;  then 
pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen-cloth, 
t£>  feparate  all  the  grofler  particles ;  and,  when  you 
defign  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  veflels,  fome  oil 

of 


(a)  Rigierus  ( Inlrodu8.  in  nolttiam  rerum  r.alur,  &c.  4/ff,  Hagae,  1743  t'ltnl.  Balfamum)  ^\res  Ruyfch's  me- 
thod of  inje^ing  and  preferving  animals,  which,  he  fays,  Mr  Blnmentroft,  prefident  of  the  Peterfburgh  aca- 
demy, afTured  hnn  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruyfch's  ovra  hand-^vriting  to  the  Czar.  According  to 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermihon,  to  which,  in  the  fummer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added, 
was  Ruyfch's  injedilngc/'njc/Vj  maleris. 

(b)  Mr  Raiiby's  injc^aing  matter,  as  publilhcJ  ty  Dr  Hales,  {H^nuj/!.  Ex.  21.),  is  white  rofin  and  tallow, 
of  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  ftrained  through  linen  ;  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely 
{round  indigo,  which  was  well  rubbed  with  eight  ounces  cf  turpentine  vamiftu 
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itjcAion.  of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  before  it  is 
~^*~~^  ufed. 

"  The  next  thing  to  be  confidcred,  and  indeed  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccels  of  injeflions,  is  the 
choice  and  preparation  ot  the  fubje<ft  whofe  velfels  arc 
to  be  filled. 

"  In  choofing  a  fit  fubjed,  take  thcfe  few  general 
rules  ;  I.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injefled  is, 
the  injeiflion  will,  ceteris  paribus,  go  iartheft,  and  -vice 
verfa.  2.  The  more  the  creature's  fluids  have  been  dif- 
folvetl  and  exhaulled  in  life,  the  fuccefs  of  tlic  operation 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  Icfs  folid  the  part  defigned  to 
be  injected  is,  the  more  veffels  will  be  filled.  4.  The 
more  membranous  and  tranfpareiit  parts  are,  the  injec- 
tion (liows  better  ;  whereas,  in  the  folid  very  hard  parts 
of  a  rigid  old  crpature,  that  has  died  wltji  its  vclfels 
full  of  thick  ftrong  blood,  it  is  fcarce  pofllble  to  injeft 
great  numbers  of  fmall  velfels. 

"  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubje<5t  for  injeifling, 
the  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at,  are,  To  diiiolve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veffels  of  them,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prevent  the  injeftion's  coagulating  too  foon.  To 
anfwcr  all  tliefe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to 
injedl  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re- 
turns clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  velfels 
are  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap- 
pear white  ;  after  which,  they  pulh  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air  ;  and,  lartly,  by  preffing  with  their  hands, 
they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation, 
one  can  indeed  injeifl  very  fubtilely  ;  but  generally  there 
are  inconveniences  attend  it.  For  in  all  the  parts  where 
there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulofa,  it  never  mifles  to 
be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de- 
figned to  be  prcferved  either  wet  or  dry  ;  and  fome 
particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to  be  mixed  in  the 
larger  as  well  as  fmaller  vefl'els  with  the  oily  injeiflion, 
and  make  it  appear  difcontinued  and  broken :  where- 
fore it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injection  of  water  a- 
lone,  if  it  can  be  poflibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace- 
rate the  body  or  part  to  be  injcfted  a  cnnfiderable  time 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  ( c )  as  one  can  hold  his  hand 
eafily  in  it ;  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equ.il  warmth 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  cools, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the 
vclfels  will  be  fufficiently  foftcned  and  relaxed,  the  blood 
will  be  melted  down,  and  the  injcdion  can  be  in  no 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  ;  whereas,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot,  the  velfels  ihrink,  and  the  blood  coagu- 
lates. From  time  to  time  we  fqueeze  out  the  liquids 
as  much  as  polfible  at  the  cut  velfel  by  which  the  in- 
jeclion  is  to  be  thrown  in  (d).  The  time  this  mace- 
ration is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  fubjec't,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  what 
we  delign  to  inje>5>,  and  tlie  quantity  of  blood  we  ob- 
ftrve  in  the  vellels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  ex- 
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perience  ;  at  leaft,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken,    Injcdioi 

that   the  whole   fubjeift,    or  part  macerated,   is  per-  ' * — 

fetflly  well  warmed  all  through;  and  that  we  conti- 
nue the  prelTure  with  our  hands  till  no  more  blood  can 
be  brought  away,  whatever  pofition  we  put  the  fub- 
jeft  in. 

When  the  fyringe,  injeflions,  and  fubjeft,  are  all 
in  rcadinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen, 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  t)ie  velfel  by  which  the  injec- 
tion is  to  be  thrown  as  polTible  ;  for  if  the  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu- 
ced. If  the  pipe  is  much  fmaller  than  the  velfel,  it  is 
fcarce  polllble  to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  tlie  velfel,  fome  fmall 
palfage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  injedion  will 
fpring  back  on  the  injeftor  in  the  time  of  tlic  opera- 
tion, and  the  neareft  velfels  remain  afterwards  undi- 
ftendeJ,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out. 
Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  velfel,  or  at  an  incilion  made  in  the  lide 
of  it  J  and  then  a  waxed  thread  Ixing  brought  round 
the  velfel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  pofllble,  by  tlic  help 
of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  prol)e,  the  furgeon's  knot 
is  made  \\ith  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  as 
the  thread  can  allow  ;  taking  care  that  it  fiiall  be  funic 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round,  other- 
wife  it  will  very  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation, 
which  ruins  it. 

"  If  there  have  been  large  velfels  cut,  which  com- 
municate with  the  velfels  you  defign  to  injeifl,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk, 
which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care- 
fully now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  injcclcd  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation  fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  t'.:cn 
have. 

"  WTien  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  injciflions  arc 
to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  ftir  them 
conftantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  tlie  bot- 
tom and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  the  I'ubjeA  has  been  previoufly  well  w.irmcil 
in  water ;  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made, 
the  oil  ought  to  be  fcalding  hot,  th.it  it  may  warm 
all  the  parts  whicli^  are  defigned  to  be  injcvfled.  The 
coarfc  injc<5lion  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  boiling. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  I'ever.d  folds  of  linen 
round  the  parts  of  the  lyringc  which  the  operator  is 
to  gripe,  and  fecured  die  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 
is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  fcvc- 
ral  times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  tlie  velfel  is  to 
be  warmed  by  applying  a  fpongc  dippcil  in  boiling  wa- 
ter to  it  (c). 

"  After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of 
the  water,  tlic  injctSor  fills  it  with  the  finer  injc^ion ; 

and 


(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  d.iy  or  two  in  cold  water  ;  which  mull  have  a  better  effo-l 
in  melting  the  blood  tlian  warm  water  has. 

(d)  When  Ruyfch  intended  to  injeifl  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downw.-irds,  in 
the  defccnding  aorta. 

(e)  Ruyfch  melts  his  tallow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  vcfl"el  containing  the  iiv 
jeflion. 

!f)   He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coah. 
o )  He  warm's  his  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  ;dtcr  the  pipe  is  fixed  in  the  veffel,  into  h-.t  water.     When 

this 
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^njc<?l:oii.  and  then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyiinge  into  th;it 

" ■''~~    in  the  vefTel,  he  prellcs  them  together,  and  either  with 

one  hand  holds  this  hill  pipe  lirm,  with  the  other  gripes 
the  fyringc,  and  w'.ih  his  breall  pulhes  the  fucker;  or, 
giving  tlie  pipe  in  the  veliel  to  be  licld  hy  an  affillant,  in 
anv  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  dcfcription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  grijics  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
pufiics  the  fucker  wlih  tlie  otlier,  and  confequently 
throws  in  the  injeftion,  which  ouglit  to  be  done  flow- 
ly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  die 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injected  and  li:rength 
of  the  velfcls.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injeJlion  to 
be  thrown!  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ul'e.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  mj-felf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufliing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a'  ftop  which 
Would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  But 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  velfel 
are  not  injeiSed  ;  as  for  inftance,  when  the  veffels  of 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injeftcd :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injciftion  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  ftop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  die  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  neareft  large  velfels  may  be 
emptied.  Then  the  fyringc  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injection,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  pulhed  into  the  velfels  quickly  and  forcibly,  ha- 
ving always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the 
velfels,  bulk,  &c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
fucker,  till  a  full  ftop,  or  a  fort  of  pufli  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thrufting  any  more, 
otherwife  fome  of  the  vellels  will  be  burfted,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  fhare  of  tlie  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation,  but  ra- 
ther immediately  ftop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 
take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fuflicient 
time  for  the  coarfe  injeiflion  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  dilTefted.  Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throw- 
ing in  the  injeiflion,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
ftirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ver- 
milion from  feparating  from  the  tallow." 

II.  The  injcftion  of  the  lymphal'ic  fyftem  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  fanguifcrous,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  the  velfels  ;  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almoft  quite  impraifticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
inferior  (kill  of  anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moll  modern  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  injecfted,  is  a  proper  method  of  difcover- 
ing  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfjxircncy. — To  find 
out  thefe  velfels,  the  fubjedt  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  WTitten  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubject,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  ;  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  tliat  anato- 
mical preparations  are  made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fteady.  He 
lays  alio  from  his  ov.ti  experience,  that  the  light  palf- 
ing  through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  the  open  air,  as  the  velfels  ai'e  more  dif- 
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tindlly  fcen.  The  inje(5ling  of  the  veflels  is  likewife  InjcifKoni 
rendered  more  diihcult  in  the  open  air  hy  the  cafe  '^ 
with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from  ihcm.  It 
W'ill  likcwifc  be  necclfary  to  incline  the  part  in  various 
ways  to  the  light,  as  fome  of  the  velfels  are  moft  ea- 
fily  difcoverable  in  one  pofition  and  fome  in  another. 
The  lacleal  tiunks  under  the  peritoneal  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  external 
furface  of  the  liver,  S:c.  particularly  require  this 
method.  He  difcommends  the  ufe  of  m.ignifylng 
glaffes.  "  I  am  pcrluaded  (fays  he),  that  thofe  who 
attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium,  will  not 
acquire  that  mfus  crudilus  which  is  obtained  to  a  fur- 
prifmg  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  experien- 
ced in  injeifling  lymphatic  veflels.  A  lateral  light  is 
likewife  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or  even  to  an 
oblique  fky-light. 

"  The  fubjeds  muft  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  fufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water  proof ; 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  is  almoft  always  necelfary  for  injefting  thefe 
veflels,  from  being  loft.  The  furlace  of  the  table  Ihould 
likewife  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercur)'  which  falls 
may  be  collected  in  the  middle,  where  an  hole  w-ith 
a  ftopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  which  coUeifls.  Such  a  table  would  alio  be 
convenient  for  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteep- 
ing  membranous  parts  M'hich  are  frequently  to  be  in- 
jefted  ;  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  die  air,  be- 
come dry ;  whicli  ahb  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous 
to  move  into  w-ater  during  the  time  of  operation. 
Even  a  common  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe  :  the  hole  may  be  round  or 
fquare  according  to  die  fancy  of  the  anatomill,  but 
the  table  muft  be  conftruifled  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  ^xairn  water.  Should  the  anato- 
mift  not  be  provided  widi  eidier  of  thefe  tables,  the 
parts  muft  be  laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  dilh,  that  the 
quickfilver  may  be  faved." 

The  materials  for  injedling  thefe  veflels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  inje<5lion  of 
anatomifts  ;  dre  former  being  always  ufed  in  injefting 
the  lymphatics,  and  laifteals,  it  being  almoft  impollible 
to  fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  injedlion  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
duift ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances,  wlicre  the 
lymphatic  trunks  ha\'e  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  a  coarfe  injciftion  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Injedlions  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
ftrangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  v.  ho  direi5ts  to  perii:irate  the  fmall  in- 
teftines, and  throw  in  ftarch-water  with  folutions  of 
mulli,  or  indigo  and  ftarch-water.  "  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  veflels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  ablbrption,  than  by  ana- 
tomical 


this  to  be  is  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  velfel  that  is  to 
be  injeftedi 
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iiije<!lian.  tomical  injciftion  praiflifcd  in  the  dead  body."  Libcr- 
'^ '  kuhn  firll  diJcovcrcd  the  ampuUulx  by  feeding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  hi<5tcal  glands  were  olbuifled  pre- 
vious to  their  death  with  milk ;  by  which  means 
not  only  the  lai5teal  trunks  became  diftended  with 
chyle,  but  likewilc  the  ampvillula;.  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  ot  the  laiflcal  veflels  were  difcovered  by  Liber- 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  (iniilar  manner  Aiellius  difcovered  the 
lacteals  thenifelvcs.  Thus  alfo  Eultachius  difcovered 
the  thoracic  dud  in  a  horfe  ;  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  laiftcal  vcU'els,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duft,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatiucs  on  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  wliich  had  been  previoully  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  laiflcais  of  a  crocodile  when  dirtended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  injeftion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refm,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds  of  refm  to  one  of  fuet.  If  required  of  a  thick- 
er confuK-nce,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  puie 
wax  ;  if  of  a  fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fuet  :  Orpiment  or  king's  yellow  is  generally 
made  ufeof;  though  others  are  eqvially  proper,  provi- 
ded they  be  tine  enough. 

The  inllruments  necelfiry  for  injeifting  the  lympha- 
tic veifels  are  the  injcding  tube  and  pipes,  lancets, 
blow-pipes,  knives,  fcilfars,  Ibrceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injeifling  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely ufelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two 
©r  three  feet  long  ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why, 
before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
fyrtem  could  be  injeded.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
perform  it  in  the  bell  manner,  the  inilrument  fliould 
be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inllru- 
ments ufed  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  cither  of 
glafs  or  of  brafs ;  which,  when  filled  with  mercury, 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pen :  a  glafs  tube, 
however,  is  prelerable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fomc- 
what  in  the  ihapc  of  a  trumpet  ;  fix  inches  and  an  half 
in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where  broadell, 
and  three  eightlis  of  an  inch  where  narroweft.  A 
collar  of  lleel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  is  cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller 
tube  of  the  iiimc  metal  is  fcrewcd  upon  the  end  of  the 
collar  ;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about 
an  inch  in  length.  This  lall  is  the  moll  dillicuk  part 
of  the  whole  work  to  execute  ;  it  lliould  be  drilled  out 
of  a  folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of 
plate  foldered,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  tuni  ragged  in  the 
edges,  and  the  folder  is  alio  liable  to  be  dellroyed  by 
the  mercury.  Thole  ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made 
by  drilling  a  fmall  hole  lengthwife  through  a  bit  of 
wcll-tempcrcd  wire.  It  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a  very 
fmall  piece  of  lleel-wire  capable  of  palling  through  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  This  ought  to  be  annealed  Icll  it 
Ihould  break  ;  in  which  cafe  the  broken  bit  could  not 
ealily  be  got  out-  Very  fmall  tubes  may  Ik  made  of 
glafs  drawai  out  as  fine  as  we  choofe  ;  and  tlumgh  very 
apt  to  break,  ihcy  are  eafily  repaired.  They  ought 
to  be  very  thin,  tliat  tjicy  may  be  ealily  melted.  Some- 
times it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit  the  collar 
with  afteel  llop-cock. 

The  brafs  lube  reptcfcntcd  by  our  author  iii  about 
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nine  inches  and  .in  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide   lnjcifi;«fr- 

where  wideil.     The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  ' •' ' 

broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  a  ftecl  piece 
and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewcd  to  it  as  in  the  other. 

The  lancets  arc  to  be  exquifitely  lliarp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  vcliels.  The  latter  are  ealily 
inflated  by  the  fmall  lilver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up 
in  the  dillefting  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  in- 
ilrument makers  :  dilleaing  knives,  fine-pointed  fcil- 
fars, accurately  made  dililaing  forceps,  with  (Iraight 
or  crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubllituted  with  ad- 
vantage, as  not  being  alFefled  by  the  quicklilver. 

We  mull  next  conlider  the  proper  fubjecfls  for  injec- 
tion. Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fliould  be 
as  tree  from  tat  as  pollible  ;  he  has  always  found  in 
the  human  fubjeft  thofc  who  died  univerfally  dropli- 
cal,  or  of  an  afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  bell,  for  tlie 
following  reafons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no 
animal  oil,  and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood  ; 
both  of  which,  when  they  occur  in  great  .abundance,, 
very  much  impede  the  dilcovery  of  the  lymphatic  vei- 
fels ;  but  when  the  cellular  vellcls  are  loaded  with  wa- 
ter, the  abforbents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with. 
let's  rilk  of  wounding  ihcm  in  diifciclon:  the  prepa- 
rations alio,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  lall- 
ing.  This  circumllance  is  found  to  be  of  moll  confc- 
quence  in  preparing  the  abfiirbent  veifels  of  the  trunk, 
and  extremities  ol  die  human  fubjed.  Of  all  the  vif- 
cera  in  young  fubjcfls,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be 
inje(5ted  witli  iuccetii  ;  and  thefe  may  be  fuccefsfully 
injei5ted  even  in  the  foetus.  It  will  be  moll  pro- 
per to  begin  the  operation  upon  tlie  fubjed  imme- 
diately alter  death,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will  tlien  be 
more  readily  found  in  the  veifels,  than  v.-hen  we 
wait  a  longer  time.  In  preparing  the  laflcils,  previ- 
outly  dilleuded  with  milk  in  tlie  living  fubjeift,  it  is 
proper  to  have  the  intcllines  and  mefentery  plunged 
(with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
reiflificd  fpirit  of  wine.  This  procefs  will  coagulate 
the  chyle  ;  and  the  Huid  being  opaque,  the  veifels  will 
be  beautituUy  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts, 
by  preferving  them  in  proof-fpirit  as  wet  fpecimens  : 
"  In  this  way  (lays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  h.ave  made  in  the 
dog  one  of  the  moll  natural  preparations  that  can  be 
teen  of  th»  hufteals  ijije.5led  troni  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abforption."  We  may  alio  prepare  the  lacteals 
by  the  method  uted  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mentii'u- 
ed  ;  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the 
indigo  ablorbed  tVom  the  cavity  of  the  intcllines.  By 
lying  the  thoracic  dui5l  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
lormed  between  the  fubclavi.m  and  jugular  veins  oa 
the  left  tide,  or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  fides, 
we  may  dillend  almoll  all  tiie  abforbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfuc  tliefe  veifels  in  many 
parts  where  they  h.ive  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
they  can  fcarcely  be  traced  by  injeiftion,  and  even  ia 
tome  jiarts  where  it  is  utterly  inipolUble  for  the  injec- 
tions to  reach  them. 

Anotlicr  method  fomettnies  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firll  praclifcd  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  llecped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  diangcd 
as  long  as  it  appc.irs  tinged  with  blood ;  lidleriug  the 
jxirts  alterwards  to  rcm.iin  in  tlic  fame  w.iter  till  die 
putrefa(ftion  begins.  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  die  :ur  whida  is  cxtric.itcd  will  dillend  tl"e  Ivm- 
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Jnjcaion.  phatics,  fo  that  they  rnay  be  eafily  feen,  and  tlien  in- 

' ^' 'jeifled   with  quicklUver.     It  is,  however,  remarkable, 

that  this  method  will  not  in  general  anlwer  lb  well  in 
the  human  fpecies  as  in  quadrnpeds  ;  the  air  having 
never  palled  by  putrcfaftion  into  the  human  lacfleals  in 
any  of  the  i'ubjeifls  which  Mr  Sheldon  tried,  though 
it  will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  horfc  or  ais,  and 
many  other  animals  :  drawing  of  the  lafleals  may  like- 
wife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advantage. 
In  feme  parts  of  the  human  body  alfo,  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advant4e;e ;  as  the  liver,  heart, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  ufefuT  to  make  ligatures  on 
the  large  trunks  of  the  vedels  previous  to  the  macera- 
tion, that  thus  the  air  may  be  confined  as  foon  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  coats  by  putrefadlion.  Our  au- 
thor adds,  that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wrifts 
and  legs  in  artkulo  mortis,  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  flopped  in  the  veflels,  the  latter 
would  become  diftended,  and  might  be  injefted  with 
the  greateft  facility  by  the  common  method  after  ta- 
king off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon  in  fuch  a  cafe  re- 
commends the  tourniquet.  "  I  have  reafon  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  that  abforption  goes  on  as  long  as  mufcular 
irritability  remains  ;  which  lad  continues  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  general  life  of  the  animal  is  loft."  On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  ma- 
king hgatures  for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a  human  crea- 
ture \w  artkulo  mortis,  or  even  immediately  after  death, 
favours  fo  much  of  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  pradlifed.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in  the 
dead  fubjeft,  ligatures  are  ufeful ;  as  when  we  are 
fearching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingers  and  toes, 
in  thcfe  it  is  ufeful  to  ftroke  up  the  parts  with  the 
finger,  by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph 
remaining  in  the  velTels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and 
Itopped  by  the  ligature  ;  after  which  the  velfels  may 
be  ealUy  injeded  with  quickfilver,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  injeft  the  veifels,  we  muft  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  dlreifling  the  point  of  the  lancet  almoft  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  veffels,  and  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  incifion  through  the  oppofite 
fide.  If  the  velfels  happen  to  lie  under  the  perito- 
neum as  the  lafteals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs,  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injefting  thofe  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  odier  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  abfolutely  necellhry  to  dilTefl;  the  vellels  we 
delign  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and  reticular  fubftance 
before  we  attempt  to  open  ihem  with  die  lancet.  The 
tube  with  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  is  previoufly  to  be  fill- 
ed with  mercury  :  the  anatomift  then  inflates  the  velfel 
by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube  from  the 
alhftant,  and  introduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  pun<flure. 
In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  neceffary  not  to 
cany  the  tube  farther  into  the  veflel  than  is  fufficient 
to  give  the  mercury  a  free  pafl'age  ;  for  if  we  introduce 
it  farther,  the  palfage  of  the  mercury  v.'ill  be  impeded 
by  the  pipe  being  pufhed  againft  the  fide  of  the  velfel. 
Should  not  the  fluid  be  able  to  effed  a  paffage,  it  will 
then  be  ncceifary  to  prefs  upon  the  fuiface  of  it  in  the 
tube  with  our  fingers.  If  it  defcend  freely,  and  with- 
out any  of  it  pafling  between  the  fide  of  the  velfel  and 
fmall  pipe,  we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  mer- 
cury as  the  latter  defcends  ;  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  muft 


then  tie  the  veflel.  This,  however,  fhould  always  be  InjtiSInii 
avoided  if  polhble  ;  becaufe,  ifnot  very  dexteroufly  per-  ^— v— 
formed,  the  operator  will  be  apt  to  feparate  the  tube 
from  the  velfel ;  and  on  this  account  the  punfture 
ought  always  to  be  very  fmall,  no  larger  indeed  than 
is  neceffary  to  allow  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difliculty. 
As  the  injedion  proceeds,  the  prelfure  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  quickfilver  muft  be  carried  on  higher  and 
higher  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come 
near  the  gland  or  glands  into  which  the  veflels  termi- 
nate ;  othcrwife  we  ihall  feldom  get  the  cells  of  the 
glands,  or  die  velfels  emerging  from  the  oppofite  fidt 
of  the  glands,  well  injetfled.  In  injcfting  the  lympha- 
tic velfels  of  the  extremities,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  raifc 
the  part  where  the  pipe  is  inferted  higher  than  the 
other  end  of  the  limb,  and  to  make  the  affiftant  prefs 
with  his  liands  along  the  flvin  in  the  courfe  of  the 
velfels,  which  will  favour  the  progrefs  of  the  injecflion. 
When  the  velfels  are  fufficiently  filled,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  fwelling  of  them,  and  by  the  refiftancc 
the  mercury  meets  widi,  the  alTiftant  paffes  a  ligature 
about  the  velfel  and  ties  it  above  the  punflure  before 
the  anatomift  withdraws  the  injedtion-pipe. 

The  method  of  injefting  the  larger  trunks  or  tho- 
racic dufl  with  the  coarfe  injeiftion  is  exaftly  fimilar  to 
that  already  defcribed  for  the  fanguiferous  veflels. 
Mr  Sheldon,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome 
pipes  of  a  particular  conftiuflion  invented  by  himfelf. 
The  improvement  confifts  in  Ihaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a  pen  ;  taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  to  avoid  cutting  the  velfel  when  we  intro- 
duce them  Thus  much  larger  tubes  than  thofe  com- 
monly in  ufe  may  be  admitted ;  and  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  make  any  bulb  or  rifing  near  the  extremity  of 
thefe  fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  flipping 
off;  for  this  will  certainly  hinder  us  from  inferting 
pipes  of  fuch  diameter  as  might  otherwifebe  done. 

Having  thus  lliown  the  method  of  injeifting  the 
lymphatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribe  the 
method  of  dilfedling  and  preparing  them  either  for 
immediate  demonftration,  or  for  prefervation  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  the  dl(re<5lion,  great  care  is  requi- 
iite,  on  account  of  the  exquifite  thinnefs  of  their  coats  : 
but  it  this  fliould  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be 
necelfary  to  introduce  the  pipe  at  the  ruptured  part ; 
and  having  fecured  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures, 
to  fill  it  again  as  before  direfted.  Our  author  recom- 
mends, for  the  purpofe  of  dille<ftion,  fuch  knives  as  are 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Germans  and  French  in  tracing 
the  nerves.  They  muft  be  made  thin  in  the  blade 
like  lancets,  and  not  much  larger.  A  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ihaped  blades,  fome  fingle  and  others  double- 
edged,  will  be  necelfaiy  for  various  parts  of  die  body  ; 
the  fault  of  the  common  difleifting  knives  being  that 
they  are  too  thick  in  the  blade,  which  m.akes  them 
foon  blunt,  and  occaficns  the  trouble  of  perpetual 
grinding,  which  is  not  the  cale  •  ith  thofe  juft  recom- 
mended. A  iharp-pointed  forceps  is  neceffiiry,  in  or- 
der to  lay  faft  hold  of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  cellular 
fubftance  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  fo  Iharp  as  to  en- 
danger die  pun.5luring  of  the  velfels  :  nor  fliould  they 
by  any  means  be  bowed  or  ftifF  in  the  fpviiig,  lo  pre- 
vent the  fingers  of  the  operator  from  being  wearied  in 
the  operation.  They  fhould  alfo  be  made  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  hold  large  as  well  as  fmall  portions  of  re- 
ticular 
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(Bjeflion.  ticular  fuhflnncc.  Tor  dilfLxHioiis  of  tliis  kind,  (iiic- 
"^  ■"  pointed  IcilFiirs  nnd  lancets  fixed  in  handles  are  Cmic- 
times  necciiary  ;  and  it  is  tVciiiiently  ol"  ul'e  to  |)Knit;e 
the  jiarts  into  wa  cr,  in  order  to  looien  Uie  reticular 
jTienilranc  conneiftod  with  the  oiitllde  of  the  coats  vi 
the  ved'els ;  by  wliiih  means  they  may  be  dililded 
more  ealily,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  wounding  them. 
TJie  blood  may  be  extraded  by  frequently  changing 
die  water.  Ai'ter  being  injected  wilh  c|uickrdver,  the 
parts  Ihould  not  lie  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  wa- 
ter, becaufe  the  volatile  alkali  formed  by  imlrcfaclion 
is  apt  to  change  the  colour  of  the  mercury. 

The  diflcclion  being  periormcd,  the  preparation  is 
then  to  be  prel'crvcd  either  in  a, wet  or  dry  ihate,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  larger  parts, 
as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  Ihould  he  prefcrved  dry  ; 
and  to  dry  them  etledually,  they  Ihould  be  expofcd  to 
a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  oi  tlie  fun  ; 
and  the  veliels  Ihould  be  difplaycd  in  their  natural  fi- 
tuation.  When  fully  dried,  they  oii<lit  then  to  be 
vaniillied  over  with  tranfparentfpirit  or  copal  varnilh  ; 


,  ^    ...     ^^•^' 

tJie    pints   diiliinTlly  fecn,    and  the    vci'illi  appear  ex-  Injoflien. 

ircniciy  beautiful.     The  only  difadvantagc  of  this  me- 

thod  is,  that  tlie  parts  en  whicli  the  vcifils  pafs,  do 
not  at  all  preferve  their  u."itural  hulk  by  tcafon  of  tlieir 
ilu inking  up;  and  its  the  wet  preparations  arc  free 
iron!  tiiis  inconvenience,  Mr  bheldon  docs  not  hefitatc 
at  alligning  them  a  decided  fupcriority  over  the  dry 
ones. — Sometimes  it  is  neceilary  to  fix  the  preparations 
upon  dill  paper  or  pafteboard,  on  acc<  uzU,  of  tlieir 
weight  after  being  inje^Sed  witli  mercury.  The  paper 
or  pallcboard  on  whicl)  they  arc  fallencdoughttobe  of 
various  colours,  according  to  the  nature  oi  the  prepa- 
ration, in  order  to  form  a  proper  ground  for  Ihnwing 
the  lynij/hatic  veliels.  Such  fmall  preparations  as  are 
preferved  in  fpirits,  or  cil  of  turpentine,  n;ay  be  kept 
in  bottles  v>tll  doled  v.llh  Hoppers  ;  ard  the  larger  in 
c(minion  jireparation  glafl'es.  Our  author  defcribes  a 
fmiple  method  of  Hopping  the  mouths  of  thefe  prepa- 
ration glalfes,  by  which  means  the  Hopper  is  rendered 
nearly  as  durable  as  the  glafs  itfell".  "  In  order  to 
execute  it,  let  the  anatcmill  take  care  to  have  the  up- 


which    will  not  only  preferve   them  from  infers,  but    per  furfacc  of  his  bottles  made  plane,  by  dcliring  the 


render  them  more  beautiful,  and  the  vetfels  more 
confpicuous.  They  Ihould  then  be  inclofed  in  glafs 
cafes,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  htirizontal 
pofition,  and  handled  as  little  as  poliible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  duct,  we  mufl 
Ja  the  firft  place  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  fuperior,  and 
vena  a/.ygos  or  inlcrcollalis,  with  coarfe  injeiiUon  ; 
llien  fill,  with  the  fime,  the  veliels  beLw  the  right 
crus  or  little  mufcle  of  the  di.iphr.igm.  The  duiit  is 
I'ometimcs  prepared  v.ith  quicklilver  ;  but  Mr  Sheldon 
recommends  to  anatomills  to  make  drawings  of  any 
thing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations  of  the 
lymphatic  vcfFels  with  quicklilver  ;  as  moft  of  thofe 
fpecimcns,  particularly  fuch  as  are  dried,  become  at 
lall  totally  ufelefs  by  reafon  of  the  diying  of  tlie  vef- 
fels  and  the  efcape  or  blackening  ol  the  mercury  ;  or 
from  the  vamiih  growing  more  and  nuae  (ipa'pie  with 
age.  The  f|-iicklllvor  injection,  however,  in  fume 
cafes  is  very  ulefui.  Thus,  lor  inllaiice,  il  we  wilh 
to  demondrate  the  valves  in  the  lhiir;xic  duct,  or  any 
other  large  abforbent  vclfel,  we  need  only  injeiff  the 
velfels  with  quickfiK  er,  dilfcct  and  dry  them,  then  cut 
tlicm  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out ;  artcr  which 
llie  valves  will  appear  by  making  feiftions  in  the  coats 
of  the  velfels.  This  may  be  done  Hill  better  by  varnilh- 
ing  the  velfels  three  or  four  times  betorc  the  feftions 
are  made;  becaufe  the  varniHi  will  Hrengthenlhc  lides 
of  the  velfcl.  In  wet  preparations  the  valves  in  the 
cavities  of  thefe  parts  may  likcwife  be  demonllratcd 
by  opening  them  ;  or  by  inverting  thi;  veilels  and  fuf- 
pending  them  in  proof  malt-lpirits.  Thus  the  valves 
that  cover  tlie  terniinvitions  of  l lie  tlmracic  due:  on  ilia 
inliile  of  the  angle  formed  between  the  jugular  and 
fnhclavian  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  thofe  \\  hicll  tcr- 
miiutc  the  lymphatics  on  tlia  nght  lidc  of  the  ncekk 
arm,  and  lungs,  may  be  beautifully  demonifrated.  Si>«^ 
cimcns  of  the  lafreal  velfeK,  oi'  tiiie  abforhents  of  the 
heart,  lane;'',  liver,  fpleen,  diaphragm,  kiducys,  t"tc. 
may  be  .kept  wet  or  dry,  accon'incr  to  the  p;iru;iil;i^ 
nature  of  the  prcp^^r.itioti  or  vii\('  c-f  the  nvatomilt. 
Some  prcpnrariins  are  thc»betlor  for  Ivjing  dried  and 
afterwards  imnicrfcd  in  \-i.ils  full  of  oil  of  iur|-c«nttnc; 
by  which  mcins  the  Helh  will  be  rendered  tranfparent, 
Vol.   IX. 


workmen  at  the  glafs-houfe  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma- 
kirg.  This  they  will  ealily  do  in  foiniing  the  round 
ones,  bill  the  flat  bottles  are  attended  with  confiderablc 
difliculty.  The  right  way  to  make  them,  I  believe, 
would  hero  blow  them  in  moulds  of  various  fi/es;  the 
workman  Ihould  likcwife  form  the  bottoms  ol  the  bot- 
tles perfe<Sly  flat,  tliat  they  may  Hand  upright  and  Hea- 
dy. Bottles  of  this  form  being  provided  lor  the  larger 
preparalions,  we  grind  the  upper  furface  of  them  on 
a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  tirtl  with  line  emery  and  wa- 
ter, then  witli  powdered  rotten  Hone,  or  putty  firH  wet 
with  water  and  at  lail  dry  ;  fo  that  the  furfac--  may  be 
reduced  to  an  exaift  horizontal  plane,  and  of  as  tine  a 
polilh  as  plate-glafs.  This  will  foon  be  done,  as  the 
manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  ;  and  the  ar.a- 
tomift  lliould  be  jirovided  witli  a  conlidcralile  nmnber 
of  thefe  glalfes  prepared  as  above  diret'tcd.  To  the 
top  of  c.ich  bottle  a  piece  of  plate  gbifs,  cut  by  a  dia- 
mond, is  to  be  adapted  fr.  as  completely  to  rover,  but 
not  project  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.  When  thefe 
twi.lniooth  furf ices  arc  put  upon  each  other,  with  a 
drop  oi'  water  between,  the  attraiflion  of  cohclion  is 
fo  conliderablc,  tliat  it  requires  great  force  to  fepamte 
them." 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 
parts  preferved  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  Hrings 
to  fufpcnd  them  ;  particularly  when  (ixcd  on  paHcboai-d 
or  p;!pcr  :  fuch  as  require  fufpenlion  ihould  I'C  tied  to 
Hrings  li.vcd  to  the  prep.iratic  n  below,  and  to  fiiiall 
h(  les  drilled  in  die  fubllance  of  the  glafs  at  tlic  bottom 
of  the  neck;  or  to  fmall  bits  of  glafs  that  ma'  Ix: 
iixed  on  the  infidc  of  the  lame  part.  The  proptir.itit  n 
is  thus  fufpendcd  in  limpid  procf  ni.dl-lpiit,  the 
bottle  being  aliiicH  ci  mplctily  filled;  the  upper  and 
p<ilillied  furface  of  the  bottle,  luid  tlie  ph'.tc  <  i  »;lafs, 
are  to  be  wipod  clean  and  dry  ;  a  drop  ci  Iblution  of 
}^m  arable  is  to  be  put  on  thir  j^olilhcil  fnrf.ice  of  the 
bottle,  the  t(.p  li.ionj.4y  and  Itcidily  preiiid  upon  it, 
lb  ill  to  brint,  tl  c  two  furiaces  ir.to  as  ch  iecrntact  as 
poUihle  ;  -.irtty  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  phitcd  in  a 
cool  airy  pl.icc  to  dry.  A  piece  ft'  vet  ux-bladder, 
fictil  fiom  fat,  and  foaked  in  w.itcr  till  it  becomes  mu- 
G  g  cilaginous, 
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cilaglnous,  is  tlien  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air   ning  of  the  myfleries,  or  of  ceremonies  of  lefs  Import 
prelfed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs  ;  after  wiiich    ancc, 


It  mull  be  tied  with  a  pack-thread  dipped  in  the  fohi- 
tion  of  gum  arable.  The  bladder  being  cut  off  neatly 
imder  the  Lift  turn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried, 
the  ftring  taken  cautioully  off,  and  the  top  and  neck 
painted  with  a  compolition  of  lamp-black  mixed  with 
japanners  gold  fr/.e  :  this  foon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine 
Vmooth  gloify  furface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By 
this  method  large  bottles  are   as  eafily  and  effeiftually 


The  ancients  never  difcovered  the  deeper  myfteries 
of  their  religion,  nor  even  permitted  fome  of  their 
temples  to  be  open,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  ini- 
tiated.    See  Mystery. 

INJUNCTION,  in  Englifli  law,  a  writ  generally 
grounded  upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of 
the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  fometimes  to  give 
polfcffion  to  the  plantiff,  for  want  of  the  defendant's  ap- 
pearance ;  fometimes  to  the  king's  ordinary  court,  and 


njam-lioil, 

J 
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fecured  as  fmalf  ones  ;  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well  fometimes  to  the  court-chriftian,  to  ftop  proceedings  in  a 

as  the  hermetical  fealing  of  glaffes,  which  in  large  vef-  caufe,  upon  fuggeftion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law, 

fels  Is   altogether  imprafticable.     If  the  bottoms  have  if  it  take  place,  is  againft  equity  and  confcience  in  that 

any   inequalities  which  prevent   them   from   ftanding  c;de,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de- 

fteady,  they  may  be  eafily  made  perieilly  flat  by  grind-  fence  in   thefe  courts,  for   want  of  witnelles,  &;c.  or 

ing    them   with  emery  on  the  plate  abovementioncd.  that  tliey  a&.   erroneoufly,  denying  him   fome  juft  ad- 

The  tops,  if  well  gummed,  will  even  remain  perfeftly  vantage.     The  writ  of  injuniftion  is  direfted  not  only 

fixed  on   the    glades   without   the  bladder  ;  though  in  to  tlie  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  fingular  his  coun- 

the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advilable  to  put  it  fellors,  attornics,  and  folicitors  ;  and   if  any  attorney, 

on  as   a  defence.     Our  author   informs  us,  that  fmce  after  having  been  ferved  with  an  injuniflion,  proceeds 

his  making  this  difco\ery,  he  has  ufed  glafs  faucers ;  afterwards  contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 

with  flat  tops  gummed  on.     In  thefe  velfels  the  prepa-  commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.     But 

rations,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pofture,  appear  if  an  injunftion  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 


to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early 
abortions  in  their  membranes,  and  fome  other  prepa- 
rations that  cannot  be  fufpended  or  viewed  conveni- 
ently in  the  perpendicular  direiftion.  Some  very  deli- 
cate preparations,  particularly  thofe  intended  to  be 
viewed  with  the  microfcope,  thofe  of  the  ampullulx 
ladlex  of  Liberkuhn,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor- 
bents,  may  be  preferved  either  in  fpirlts  or  dry  in 
tubes  clofed  in  the  m.anner  juft  mentioned,  and  will 
appear  to  great  advantage.  Some  of  the  dry  ones 
may  alfo  be  advantageoully  placed  in  fquare  oblong 
boxes,  made    of  pieces  of  plate  or  white  glafs  neatly 


m  a  criminal  matter,  tlie  court  of  king's  bench  may 
break  it,  and  proteift  any  that  proceed  in  contempt 
of  it. 

INJURY,  any  wTong  done  to  a  man's  pcrfon,  re- 
putation, or  goods.     See  Assault. 

INK,  a  black  liquor  ufed  in  writing,  generally 
madeof  aninfufionof  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic. 

The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are. 

1.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fmk  a  httle  into 
the   paper,  that  Uie  writing   be  not  eafily  difcharged. 

2.  A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  iliould  be  as  deep 
at  firft  as  at  any  time  afterwards.     3.  Durability,  fo 


gummed   together,  with  narrow  flips  of  white  or  co-  tliat  the  u-riting  may  not  be  fubjeifl  to  decay  by  age. 

loured  paper,    and    the   objedls  may  be   conveniently  4.   Ink  fhould   be  deftitute   of  any  corrofive   quality, 

viewed  in   this  manner.     With   refpeft  to  the  ftopper  that  it  may  not  deftroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 

bottles,  which  are   very  convenient  for  holding  fmall  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  WTiting  illegible, 

preparations,   our  author   advifes  the    ftoppers  to   be  No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 

perfedlly  well  ground  ;  that  they  pafs  rather  lower  down  poffclfed   of  all  thefe  qualities.     The   ink  ufed  by  the 

than  the  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the  convenience  of  drilling  ancients  was  poffclfed  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 

two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge  of  the  qualities  abovementioncd,    but  wanted  the  firft.     Dr 

fubftance  of  the  ftopper,  oppofite  to  each  other,  for  the  Lewis  hath  difcovered  its  compofition  from   fome  paf- 

convcnience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  tlie  fubjcifl ;  for  fagcs  in  ancient  authors.     "  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (fays 

if  the  threads  pafs    between  the  neck    and  ftopper,  a  he)  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 

I'pace  will  be  left ;  or  if  the  ftopper  be  well  ground,  the  we   now   call  lamp-llach,  and  the  compofition  of  wri- 

neck   of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  endeavouring  to  ting  ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.     Diofcorides  is 

prefs  it  do%\'n.     On  the  other  hand,  if  any  fpace  be  left,  more  particular,  fetting  down  die  proportions  of  the 

the  thread,  by   its  capillary   attraflion,  will  act  from  two  ingredients,  -viz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one 

capillary  attraiftion,  raii'e  the  fpirits  from  the  bottle,  and  of  the  gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes 

caufe  evaporation,  wliich  will  likewife  take  place  from  or  rolls  ;  which  being  dried  in  tlie  fun,  were  occafion- 

the  chink  between  the  ftopper  and  neck.  ally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are 

INISTIOGE,    a   poll    town   of    Kilkenny,  in   the  among  us  for  painting, 

province   of   Leinfter ;   63    miles  from  Dublin.     It  is  In  Mr  Delaval's  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac- 

alfo  a  borough,  and  returns   two  members   to  parlia-  quaints  us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  fi- 

ment ;  patronage   in  the  reprefentative  of  Su"  William  lings,  he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 

Fownes. — It  has  two  fairs.  durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of 

INITIATED,  a  term   properly  ufed   in  fpeaking  any  acid,  dyed  fillc  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and 

©f  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  ;  where  it  figni-  lafting    black.     This   kind    of  ink,    however,  though 

fies  being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred  my-  the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  hath 

ftcries.     The  word  comes   from  the  Latin  iniliatus,  of  the   inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily  difcharged,  ci- 

hitiart,  inillarl ;  which   properly  fignifies  to   begin  fa-  tlier  by  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by 

crificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  perfon  to  the  begin-  fimple  water  ;  becaufe  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper 
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I'k.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  isnecefTary  to  prcfervc  it  from  the 
"  inllantancous  aiftlon  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  Du- 
ring the  adion  of  tlie  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  iron 
in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  very  conlidcralilc  cffer- 
vefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quantity  oi  air  is  dikharged, 
the  nature  of  which  hatli  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  materials   nfually   employed  for  the  making  of 
ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls  ; 
but  almoll  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which 
is  a  property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
tJiought  the  fubjeft  of  ink-making  jiot  unworthy  of  his 
attention.     From   experiments  made   by  that   author, 
he  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  galls  ;  that  the  galls  are  the  moft  pcrilli- 
able  ingredient,    the  quantity  of   thcfc,    which  gives 
the  greateft  blacknels  at  firll   (which  is  about  ccjual 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infnfiicicnt  to  maintain  tlie 
colour  :  that,  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
cannot  be  much  Icls  than  three  times  that  c^C  the  vitriol; 
that  it  cannot  be  much   greater  witliout   Iclicning  the 
blacknefs  of  the  ink:  that  by  diminilliingthc  quantity  of 
water,  the  ink  is  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable  ; 
that  diftilled  water,  rainwater,  and  liard  fpring-water, 
have  the  fame  effeds  ;  that  white-wine  produces  a  deep- 
er black  colour  than  water  ;  that  the  colour  produced 
by   vinegar   is   deeper  than  that  by  w^ine  ;  tliat  prool- 
fpirit  extraifts  only  a  reddilli  brown  tinge  ;    that  the 
lail-mcntioned   tinclure   fmks  into,  and   fpreads  upon, 
the  paper  ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  direfted,  to  prevent 
mouldinefs  or  freezing  :   that  other  aftringents,  as  oak- 
bark,    birtort,    iloe-bark,    &c.  are  not  fo  elFeflual    as 
galls,  nor  give  fo  good  a   black,  the  colour  produced 
by  moft  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greenilh  : 
that  the  juice  of  iloes   do  not   produce   a  black  colour 
l^■ith  martiiil  vitriol ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  wri- 
ting made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  is   found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with 
faturated  folutions  of  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon-juice,  were  nnich  inferior 
to  the  ink   made   with   martial   vitiiol:  that  the   co- 
lour of  ink   is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which 
is  done  with   an   intention   of  dclboying  any  fupera- 
bundant  acid  which  may   be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink  :  that  llic  beft  method 
of  preventing  the  etl'efts  of  this  fuperabnndant  acid  is 
probably   by  adding   pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it;  and 
that  this  conjecture   is  confirmed   by   an  inftance  tlie 
author   had    heard,  of  the  great  durability   of  the   co- 
lour of  an  ink  in  wliicli   pieces  of  iron  had  been  long 
immcrfed :  and  lallly,  that   a   dero^ion  of  logwood 
ufed  inrtead  of  water,  Lniibly  improves  bxth  the  beau- 
ty  and    detpnefs  ol'  the  black,  without  dilj-oling  it  to 
ftidc.     The  fame  author  obferves,  that  tlie  addition  oi" 
gum-arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  i)y  kec])ing  the  colour- 
in"  matter  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  but  alio  by  prevent- 
ing the  ink  from  Jpreading,  by  wliich  means  a  greater 
([uantity  of  it  is  eollcfled  on  each  llrokc  ot  llie   pen. 
•Sugar,    which  is  fomctimes  added  to    ink,    is  touuJ 
to  be  much  lefs  effciflual  than  gums,  and  to  liave  llie 
inconvenience   of  preventing  tJic   drying    of  the   ink. 
The  colour  of  ink  is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
keeping  the  ink  in  vcllels   made  of  copper  or  of  lead, 
,nnd  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which 
the  vitriolic  acid  an  dillolvc. 


The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  tlie  beft 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  One  part 
of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood, 
and  three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  belt  men- 
tlriium  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white-wine,  though 
for  common  ufe  water  is  fufficicnt.  If  the  ink  be  re- 
quired to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at  moft  three 
pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three  ounces  of 
galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other  two  in- 
gredients. Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all 
put  together  at  once  in  a  convenient  vcflel,  and  well 
ihakcn  four  or  five  times  each  day.  In  10  or  12  days 
the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by 
remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
made  more  expeditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and 
vitriol  to  a  decoflion  oi  galls  and  logwood  in  the  men- 
ihuum.  To  the  ink,  alter  it  has  been  feparated  from 
the  fcculcncics,  fome  coari'e  powder  of  galls,  from 
which  the  fine  dull  has  been  fil'ted,  together  with  one 
or  two  pieces  of  iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  du- 
rability will  be  fecured. 

In  ibme  attempts  made  by  the  Dofror  to  endo\r 
writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an- 
cients, as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre- 
fent,  he  firft  thought  of  ufmg  animal-glues,  and  then 
of  oily  matters.  "  I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (favs 
he)  and  ivory-black  with  folution  of  gum  arabic,  made 
of  fuch  conliilence  as  jull  to  flow  fufliciently  from  the 
pen.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  colour ;  but 
when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  off, 
cfpecially  in  moift  wcatlier,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter walhed  it  away  entirely. 

"  I  tried  folutions  of  the  animal-glues  with  the 
fame  event.  Illnglafs  or  filh-glue  being  the  moll  dif- 
ficultly dillblublc  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
decodion  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrength  tliat  the  li- 
quor concreted  into  a  jelly  betore  it  was  quite  cold  : 
with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fuHicient  heat,  I  mixed 
fome  ivory-black :  charadlcrs  drawn  with  this  mix- 
lure  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
others,  but  were  difcharged  without  much  diihculty 
by  a  wet  pencil. 

"  It  was  now  fufpc(fled,  that  the  colour  eould  not 
be  fufliciently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement. 
As  oils  thcmfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids 
by  the  intervention  of  gum,  1  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter 
painters  varnilh,  alter  mentioned,  with  about  half  its 
wti'j;ht  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  inti» 
a  fmooth  uniform  mafs  :  this  was  beaten  with  lamp- 
black, and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the 
lubbing  being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted 
to  a  due  confillence  for  writing.  It  wrote  ircely,  and 
of  a  full  brownilh-black  colour :  the  chara(5lers  could 
not  be  difcharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  wallied  them 
out,  though  not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Inllcad  ol  the  painters  varnilh  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed 
raw  linfeed  oil  in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and 
l.mip-black  ;  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water, 
oljtained  an  ink  not  greatly  dillcrtnt  from  the  other. 

"  Though  ihefc  oily  mixtures  aniwered  better  than 

tliofc  with  limplc  gums  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended 

that  their  being  difchargcable  by  w,itcr  wcfnld  render 

tlicm  inifit  for  tlie  jMirpofes  intended.     The  only  way 
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Ink.       of    obviating    this  imperfection  appeared  to    be,    by 

~^ ufing  a  pupcr  which  Ihould  admit  the  -bluck  liquid  to 

fink"  a  little  into  its  liibftaiico.  Accordir.gly  I  took 
Ibnic  of  the  ir.orc  linking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing  ;  and  had  tlie  fatif- 
tattion  to  tind,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  fniii)'.! 
gun;my  mi'.tiires  fprcad  upon  them  fo  much  as  iaight 
have  been  expecled,  :.nd  th...t  the  characters  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  dolired,  for  they  could  not  be  walhed 
out  without  rubbing  oil  part  of  tl;c  fubli.uice  of  the 
paper  itfelt. 

"  All  ihefe  inks  muft  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
fhakcn  during  the  time  of  u'c,  to  mi::  up  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  :  thofe 
with  oil  mult  be  well  fnakcn  alio,  though  not  ufcd, 
once  aday,  or  at  Icall  once  in  three  or  tour  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ;  for  if 
Oiice  the  oil  fepar^tes,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  rtand- 
ini"-  at  rell  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
w  ith  tlie  thin  fiuid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
imperfeift  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  inks 
lei's  lie  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed, 
I  apprehend  tlicre  are  many  occalions  in  v.hich  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  wri.ings  which  we 
may  be  alfured  w  ill  tie  as  laltiiig  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meamre  obviated  by  ufmg  cotton  in  the  ink- 
fland,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  fepara- 
tlon  o!  the  black  powder  diflufed  through  it. 

"  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  die  principle 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  can  be  difcharged  by  walk- 
ing, nnlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  link  into  its  fub- 
fcav.ce.  The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perteftion  :  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  uliiig  vinegar,  inftead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lam.pblack  and  gum.  I 
tried  vinegar,  :mu  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
promoting  tlie  finking  of  tlie  matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  w.dhing  out  o£  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
ufuig  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is 
fcarccly  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfedion  ;  and  in- 
deed, on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfedion  only 


means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs.     By  this  admix-       ink. 

tare  it  may  be  prefumcd  alio  that  the  vitriol.c  inic  will — 

be  made  mors  durable,  tlie  Inaian  ink  in  fome  meafure 
coverin  ;,  it,  and  defending  it  irom  tlic  aflion  of  the  air. 
In  all  cues,  where  Indi.m  ink  or  other  limilar  conipofi- 
tions  are  employed,  coLton  lliould  be  uled  in  the  ink- 
Itand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  i'e'tling  of 
the  black  powder." 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  lefs  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  p;ud  to  die  m.aking  of  ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  me;dure  loft. 
This  will  appear  from  the  compariibn  of  feme  ancient 
manufcripts  with  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  die  utmoft  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  fhould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quidity,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reiteration  of  tl'.e  ir.ethod  of  ma- 
king wTiting  ink  a  very  valuable  acquifalon.  "  The  ne- 
ceftity  (fays  Mr  Aftle  •■ )  of  paying  greater  attention  to  •  Origin  «/ 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  a:j,IuI,. 
and  records  tliat  have  been  writt.-n  from  die  15th  U'ritm^ 
century  to  die  end  of  the  i  7th,  with  the  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various  writings  fi-om  the  5th  to 
the  1 2th  centuries.  Notwithltandino;  the  fuperior 
antiquity  of  the  latter,  they  aie  in  excellent  preferva- 
tion  ;  but  we  frequently  tind  the  former,  diough  of 
more  modern  date,  fo  mucli  defaced  that  they  arc 
fcarcely  legible." 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  in  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  inks  were  compoled  of  foot  or  ivory 
black  inllead  of  the  g;ills,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  oi  ours.  Befides  their  black 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  filver,  purple,  5cc.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manufcr  pts,  efpccially  in  the 
latter  ages  ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  figna- 
tures  by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors  till 
their  wp.rds  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  fel- 
dom  ufed  except  in  manufcripts  ;  but  (fays  Mr  Aftle) 
"  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  thefe  600  years."  Some  kinds  of  charac- 
ters, particularly  the  metallic,  were  buruilhed.  Wax 
was  ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  the  varnifli,  but 


fo  far  as  it  may  give  occalion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe    efpecially  by   the   former,  and  particularly  in  die  yth 


inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwile  difcharged  than 
by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  dii"ch:u-geab!e  ; 
nor  can  it  be  expeiftcd  of  the  ink-maker  to  render  wri- 
tings fecure  fi'om  frauds. 

"  But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
toc;cther  ;  or  ufmg  the  common  vitriolic  ink  Inflead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  ot  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  dii's  method  it  Ihould  feem.  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for- 
mer times,  with  all  the  advant.nge  that  refults  from 
the  vitriohc  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitritl  c  mixture. is  depended  on  tor  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fmall  ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  com.rnon 
Indian  ink  which  anfvers  the  fame  purpofe  :  when  tlie 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  fo  pale  from  die  pen, 
that  the  fine  flrokes,  on  hnl  writing,  are  fcarcely  vi- 
fible,  the  .-.dditicn  cf  a  littl:  Indian  ink  is  the  reidiel^ 


century.     It  continued  a  long  time  m  vogue. 

A  treatife  upon  inks  was  publilhed  by  Peter  Cani- 
parius  profellbr  of  med'iine  at  Venice;  of  which  an 
edition  was  printed  at  London  in  iGoo.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  inks  made  from  py- 
rites, ftones,  and  metals  ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces  ;  the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriols  ;  the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by 
the  librarii  or  book-writers,  by  printers,  and  engravers  : 
likewife  of  ftaining  or  writing  upon  marble,  ftucco, 
or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encaullic  modes  of  vniting  ;  alfo 
of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  leather  and  linen 
or  woollen  cloths  ;  reftoring  inks  that  had  been  decay- 
ed by  time  ;  together  with  many  methods  of  elTacing 
writing,  reftoring  decayed  paper,  and  different  modes 
of  fccrct  writing.  The  fifth  treats  of  writing  inks 
made  in  ditTerent  countries  from  gums,  woods,  the 
juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well  as  of  different  kinds  of 
vamifhcs.  The  fixth  treats  of  die  different  methods 
of  sxtr.aifling  vitriol,  and  die  chemical  ufes  of  it. 
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Irk.  y/ccktrui    tk   Sicr.iis,  a  trcitife  printed  at  Calii  in 

■-  i;'ii2,  'cont.iii.s  ;i  number  of  curious  p;ir:iculars  con- 

cerning ink.  He  gives  iil'.b  receipts  for  muliin^  gold 
and  filver  inks,  comj^olcJ  both  with  th.-fe  metals  and 
without  them  ;  dircftions  for  making  inks  for  fccrct 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them  ;  though  in  this  htlt 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  njuch 
on  the  marvellous. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa(5lions  for  1787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gives  fome  account  of  a  method  of  relloring  de- 
cayed inks  fo  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe- 
riments originated  from  a  converfation  with  Mr  Allle 
already  (juotcd,  on  the  quellion  whether  the  inks  n::dc 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  arc  found  to 
hav.-  frcfcrved  their  coloiu-  very  well,  were  made  cf  the 
fame  materials  now  employed  or  not .'  In  order  to 
decide  the  queftion,  Mr  Aftle  furnilhed  the  Doflor 
w  ith  fe veral  inanufcri))ts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the  15th  centuries  inclufively.  SoTne  of 
thcfc  were  llill  very  black  ;  others  of  diSerent  Ihades, 
from  a  deep  yellowilli  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
fome  parts  fo  f:u:u  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  fecn.  This 
was  tried  with  (Impie  and  phlogiiHcated  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  imufion  of  galls.  IVrini  thefe  ex- 
periments it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  n;iture  as  at  preient :  the  letters  turn- 
ed of  a  reddilh  or  yellov>ilh  brown  wltli  alkalies  be- 
came pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di- 
lute mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which 
hail  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogilticated  alkali  ;  with 
an  inftifion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  lecters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  ilight  one.  "  Hence  (fays  the 
Dofior)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  wliich  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  w;is  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfed 
MSS.  whieli  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  puqililli  black,  together  with  the  reftitution  of  that 
colour  in  thofe  which  had  l.i.l  it  by  the  infudon  of 
galls,  fufficlently  provedtli.it  ar.othcr  c>ftlie  ingredients 
was  aftringent  matter,  which  from  hiflory  appears  to 
have  been  that  cf  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pignunt 
of  any  fort  was  difcovered  ;  the  drop  of  acid,  wiiich 
had  completely  extraifled  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  imi- 
forni  pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  e.\traneous  matter  Heating  in 
it." 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  frcm  the  for- 
mer extracted  from  Mr  Aftle's  wi-itings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  Icfs. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden,  "  feems  to  depend  very 
nuich  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
wiiich  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment 
or  vellum  ;  the  blackcft:  letters  being  generally  thofe 
wliich  had  funk  into  it  the  deepeft.  Some  degree  of 
eiFervefcence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contaift  with  the  furfacc  of  thefe  old  vellums. 
I  was  led,  however,  to  fufpeift,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  r.ithcr  a  lefs  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern  :  for,  in  general,  tlie  tinge  of  colour  produ- 
ced by  the  phlogillicatcd  alkali  in  the  acid  l.iid  upon 
them,  fecmcd  lefs  deep ;  which,  however,  might  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
kept;  and  peih;ips  more  gum  was  iifed  in  them,  or 


they  were  vafhed  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnilTi,  tho' 
not  fuch  as  gave  any  glofs." 

An.oiig  the  fp-cimcns  with  which  our  author  was 
favoured  by  Mr  Aille,  tlivre  was  one  which  di.Tcred 
very  m  terially  from  the  relt.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  i^ih  tei.tury  :  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engrollmg  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  ftrokcs, 
broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  cliemical  folvcnts 
above-mentioned  fecmed  to  produce  any  eiFeifl.  Moll 
of  them  feemcd  ratlier  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  luriace  ;  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  ihongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  vith  ihc  phlogilticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part 
ot  the  vellum  ;  v.-hen  fmall  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  "  It  is  therei'ore  uiiqvicllionabb  (fays 
the  Doctor)  that  no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink  ;  and, 
from  its  rehllanco  to  the  chemical  folventr,  as  well  as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa- 
mined clofely,  and  in  fome  places  a  ilight  degree  of 
glofs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  fomc- 
thing  like  our  jn-efent  printer's  ink  ;  and  am  not  with- 
out fufpicion  that  they  were  actually  printed. 

On  examining  this  MS.  more  fidly,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  rcall)-  a  p:irt  (if  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  conlidering  the  methods  of  reftoring 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obfcrves, 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  beU  may  be  to  join  plilcifti- 
cated  alkali  with  the  cal:c  of  iron  which  remains  ;  be- 
caufe  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubilanccs 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  uibjea 
Dr  Blagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann  ;  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  te(',  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

1.  The  phlogiflicated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  ditFerent 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  'I'his,  in  general, 
produced  little  effec't :  though,  in  a  ftv.'  inftances,  it 
gave  a  bluilh  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  iiicre;;f.-d  their 
intenfity  ;  "probably  (fays  the  Do6i(^r)  where  fomc- 
thing  of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  colour."  2.  By  adding,  befidcs  the  al- 
kali, a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  wTiting,  <Hir  author 
found  his  expectations  fully  anfwered  ;  the  letters  then 
changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  confequcnce  whether  the  acid  (.r  phlo- 
gillicatcd  alkali  be  firll  added  ;  thrugh  upon  f  iithcr 
conlideration  the  Doc'tor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reafon  is,  that  wlien  thj  alkali  is  tirll 
]nit  on,  the  colour  fccms  to  fprc;id  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  would 
othcrwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  al- 
kali thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  polliiile  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  fcatlier  or  b't  of 
flick  cut  to  a  blunt  po  nt.  I'he  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fine  blue,  be- 
yond comparifon  llronger  ih.ni  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter  ;  and  by  applying  a  bit  i^f  blotiing-pa])cr  to 
fuck  up  the  fuperriuous  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  me  i- 
fure  avoid  the  liaining  of  the  parchment  :  for  it  is  this 
fapcriluous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what- 
ever  it  touches.     Care   oiiglit,  however,  to  be   taken 
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ing  ink  is  made  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  extin- 
guilliing  it  by  covering  the  veflel  (a).  It  is  made  to 
walli  eafily  off  the  types,  by  ufing  foap  :is 


TnV.  not  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  in  conta<ft  are,  to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubing  the 
— '^~~'  witli  the  letters,  becaufe  the  colouring  matter  may  ea-  types,  or  tearing  the  paper  ;  to  have  a  fine  black  co- 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the  lour  ;  to  w.ilh  eafily  off  the  types  ;  to  dry  foon  ;  and 
three  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effeiflually :  to  prcferve  its  colour  witliout  turning  brown.  This 
Dr  Dlagden  commonly  ufes  die  marine.  But  which-  laft,  which  is  a  moft  neccffary  property,  is  effectually 
ever  of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  io  far  obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print- 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment ;  af- 
ter which  the  degree  of  llrength  feems  not  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old  dient  ;  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  a 
writings  is  by  wetting  them  witli  an  infufion  of  galls  in  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain 
white  wine  :  but  this  is  fubjeifl  to  the  fame  luconve-  addition  of  rofin.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on 
nieuce  with  tlie  former,  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if 
The  Dodlor  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  acid  of  the  galls  by  too  much  foap  is  added,  the  ink  will  work- very  foul, 
itl'clf  would  be  better  for  tlie  purpofe  than  the  inl'ufion  and  daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing 
of  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  alfo  will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 
that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be  time  that  both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from 
prepared  eitlier  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from  drying  ;  while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 
iron  as  much  as  pofliblc,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo-  and  hinder  it  from  waOiing  off. — The  following  receipt 
latile  alkali  inllead  of  the  fixed.  Mr  Aftle  mentions  a  has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 
method  of  refioring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  ;  good  quality.  "Take  a  Scots  pint  of  linfeed  oil, 
but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  left  a  ful'pi-  and  fet  it  over  a  pretty  brifk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 
cion  oi  deceit  ihould  arife.  veffel  capable  o:  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  this  vohime  of  the  Tranf-  When  it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle 
aftions,  we  find  a  method  propofed  of  preventing  ink  it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef- 
from  deca)ing,  which  feems  very  likely  to  anfwer  the  fel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute  ; 
purpofe.     It  confills  in  wafhing  over  the  paper  to  be    then  extinguilh  it  by  covering  the  veflel ;  after  it  has 

'  ""  ~  grown  pretty  cool,  add  two  pounds  of  black  rofio, 
and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  flices.  If 
the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoll  the 
whole  mixture  will  run  over  tlie  veflel.  The  mixture 
is  then  to  be  fct  again  over  the  fire ;  and  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp- 
black, previoufly  put  through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be 
ftirred  into  it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground 
on  a  marble  ftone,  or  in  a  mill  like  the  levigating  mill 
defcribed  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  599." 

Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  fupei-ior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitJierto  publilhed,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  necef- 
fary  ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  ;  }ct  it  muft  be  ac- 


Tiik. 


written  upon  with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pniffian 
blue,  which  will  not  deprave  it  in  colour  or  any  other 
refpciTt.  By  writing  upon  it  \\ith  common  ink  after- 
wards, a  ground  of  Prulllan  blue  is  termed  under  every 
firoke  ;  and  this  remains  ftrong  after  the  black  has 
been  decayed  by  the  weather,  or  deftroyed  by  acids. 
Thus  the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at 
firll,  and  ^xill  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker 
when  firll  WTitten. 

Indian  Ikk,  a  valuable  black  for  water-colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in 
fmall  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe     charafters.     Dr    Lewis,    from     experiments 

made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  Ihown  that  it  is  compi^fed  knowledged,  that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inlerior 
of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal-glue  :  and  accordingly,  in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  defires  us  to  mix  the  lamp-  the  types  :ind  make  an  indiftinft  impreffion,  than  fuch 
black  with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fufficient  to  give  as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thofe  \\  ho  make  the  ma- 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes ;  and  nufacture  of  tliis  commodity  their  employment ;  fo 
theie  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwcred  as  well  as  thofe  th.it  cither  a  variation  in  tlie  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with  regard  to  dients,  a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  in- 
the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory-black,  gredient,  feems  neceftary  to  bring  it  to  therequifite  per- 
und  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree    feiflion. 

of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black;  but  Ink  for  the  RoU'ntg  Piep,  is  made  of  lintfeed  oil 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it  burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing- 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from  ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Francfort-black,  and  finely 
the  water.  ground.     There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 

Pfinling  IsK.  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink,  be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workman 
or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  compo-  adding  oil  or  black  to  liis  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 
fition,  of  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment  :  the  me-  in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  owii  tafte. — Some,  how- 
thod  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe  ever,  mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in-  never  been  burnt :  but  this  muft  neceffarily  be  a  bad 
tcrcfted  in  conce.aling  it ;  and  even  yet  is  but  imper-  practice,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper ; 
feftly  known.     The  properties    of  good  printing  ink    a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  efpecially  if  the  paper 


(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts  ;  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been 
acqu;unted  with  the  method  of  giving  it  the  other  neceffary  properties. 
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Ink.  IS  not  very  thick.  No  foap  is  adJcd  ;  becaufe  the 
^—^r—'  ink  is  not  cleared  off  iVom  tlic  copperplates  wiili  alka- 
line ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  witli  a  brulh  dip- 
ped in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor  ufed  m  WTiting,  whether  red,  yellow,  green, 
&c.  Many  different  kinds  of  theic  inks  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  direflions  given  under  the  article  Co- 
LouR-Mak'tng,  which  it  would  be  fupcrtluous  here  to 
repeat. 

Sympalhcl'ic  Ikk,  a  liquor  with  whicli  a  perfon  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  alter  it  is 
dry,  till  fomc  other  means  are  ufed,  fuch  as  holding 
the  paper  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  witli  fome  other 
liquor,  &c. 

Thcfe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  fcvcn  clalFes, 
and  that  with  refpcifl  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them 
vifible  ;  viz.  1.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  palling  ano- 
ther liquor  over  them,  or  by  expollng  them  to  the  va- 
pour of  that  liquor.  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo 
long  as  they  are  kept  clofc,  but  foon  become  villble  on 
being  expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by  ftrcw- 
ing  or  fifting  fome  very  fine  powder  oi  any  colour  over 
them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  at  become  villble  by  heat, 
but  dlfappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  wetted  with 
water.  7.  Such  as  appear  ot  various  colours,  red, 
yellow,  blue.  Sec. 

I.  The  firll  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz. 
folutions  of  lead,  bifniuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol. 
The  firft  two  become  vifible  in  the  fame  manner,  viz. 
by  the  contadl  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For 
the  firfi,  a  folution  of  common  fugar  of  lead  in  water 
will  ani'wer  as  v.ell  as  more  troublefome  preparations. 
If  you  write  with  this  folution  with  a  clean  pen,  the 
VTiting  when  dry  will  be  totally  invifible :  but  it  it  be 
wetted  willi  a  folution  of  hcpar  fulphuris,  or  of  orpi- 
ment,  diliulvcd  by  means  of  quicklime;  or  if  it  be 
expofed  to  die  (hong  vapours  of  tliefe  folulious,  but 
efpecially  to  tlie  vapour  of  volatile  tiiiiflurc  of  fulphur  ; 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  lefi 
deep  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fulphureous  fume. 

By  tlie  f  mie  means,  what  is  wrote  witli  the  folution 
of  bifmuih  in  fpirit  of  nitre  will  appear  of  a  deep 
black. 

The  fympathclic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvent  on  tlie  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  If  you 
wTite  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  Ihade,  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  firll  fcven  or  eight  hoius.  Dip  a  pencil  or  a 
fmall  fine  fponge  in  the  folution  of  tin,  and  drawing  it 
lightly  over  the  invifible  charai51crs,  they  will  imme- 
diately appear,  of  a  purple  colour. 

Cliaraiflers  wrote  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  care- 
fully depurated,  will  likcwife  be  invifible  when  tlic  pa- 
per is  dry  ;  but  if  wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls, 
they  will  inmiediately  a)>pear  as  if  vsTotc  with  common 
ink.  If,  inllcad  of  this  infufion,  a  folution  of  tlie 
phlogifticated  alkali,  impregnated  with  the  colouring 
matter  Prufiian  blue  is  made  u('e  of,  tlie  writing  will  ap- 
pear of  a  very  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fccond  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all 
ihofe  metals  which  are  apt  to  allraifl  phlogifton  from 
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the  air,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fym- 
padietic  ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  ;dfo  " 
to  this  clafs ;  for  if  the  charadcrs  WTOte  with  it  are 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In 
like  manner,  charafters  wTote  with  a  folution  of  filver 
in  aquafortis  are  invilible  when  newly  dried,  but  being 
expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like  flate. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  lead  in  vijiogar ; 
copper  in  aquafortis  ;  tin  in  aqua  regia ;  emery,  and 
fome  kinds  of  pyrites,  in  fpirit  of  fait  ;  mercury  in 
aquafortis  ;  or  iron,  in  vinegar.  Each  of  thefc  has  a 
particular  colour  v.hen  expofed  to  the  air  ;  but  they 
have  the  difagreeable  property  of  corroding  the  paper, 
fo  that  after  Ibme  time  the  charafters  appear  like  holes 
cut  out  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathelic  inks  contains 
fuch  liijuids  as  have  fomc  kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  arc  long  a  drying  ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difcem  the  charafters 
wrote  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  llrewed 
upon  them  immeJlatcly  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  de- 
liqucfcent  falts,  &c. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  be- 
come vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  in 
which  the  matter  dilfolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fi>rt  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmall  heat.  A  very  eafily  procured  ink  of  this  kind  is 
oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  will  pre- 
vent it  from  corroding  the  paper.  Letters  wrote  with 
this  fluid  are  pcrfecflly  invifible  when  dry,  but  inftantly 
appear  as  black  as  if  wrote  with  die  finefi  ink  on  be- 
ing held  ne;ir  the  fire.  Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a 
folution  of  fal-ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c.  will  an- 
fwcr  the  fame  puipofe,  diough  not  fo  eafily,  or  with 
fo  little  heat. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehend.';  only  folutions  of 
regulus  of  cobalt  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  for  die  properties  of 
which,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  822. 

V'l.  This  clafs  ct)mprehends  fiich  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  charaiflers  wrote  with  them  arc  wetted 
\vith  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubllanocs  as 
dcpofit  a  copious  fediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
dillolving  only  imperfedly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 
are  dried  alum,  fugar  of  lead,  vitriol,  &c.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  write  with  a  llrong  folution  of  thcfe 
falts  upon  paper,  and  the  charaiflers  will  he  invifible 
when  dry  ;  but  when  wc  apply  water,  the  fmall  por- 
tion of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  dilfolved  in  the  wa- 
ter. Hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible  on 
the  paper,  and  lliows  the  cliarai.'lers  wrote  in  white, 
giey,  bro^v n,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  precipi- 
tate adunies. 

VII.  Cliaraclers  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crinifi>n,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
fi)lution  oi'  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  palling  over  it  a 
pencil  dipt  in  a  decoiflion  ot  cochineal,  Bra/il-wood, 
logwood,  yellow  wood,  &c. — For  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  all  thefc  fynipathetic  inks,  however,  and  the 
princijilcs  on  whicli  they  arc  made,  fee  the  articles 
Chkmistrv  and  Colour-^A/Zj/ij,  poffim. 

J.\K  Stones,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  lloncs  of  u  white, 

red. 
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lri»  led,  grey,  ycl'imv,  or  black,  colour,  cont:uning  a  quan- 
II         tity  of  native  martial  vitriol,  whence  they  derive   tlie 

^     '""• property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  dieir  name. 

The}-  arc  almoil  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  belides 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  alfo  a  portion  of  cop- 
per and  /.inc. 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
dillance  from  the  fca. 

iM.Asn  Kii'vi^ation.  See  Canal  and  (Inland)  Na- 
vigation. 

I.\L.i!-r>  Trade,  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom  or 
Qate,  whether  over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navi- 
gation. 

INLAYING.    See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  Mar- 

Q3.'ETRV. 

INLi'ASED,  in  old  wTiters,  fignifies  entangled  or 
cnfnared.     It  is  uicd  in  the  champion's  oath. 

INLISTING,  in  a  military  fenfe.     See  Listing. 

INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  admitted  for  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  ano- 
ther man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door ;  being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  m.aintain  a  whole  houfe  themfelvcs.  In  Jingland, 
thcfe  are  inqviirable  in  a  court-lcct. — No  owner  or  occu- 
jiier  of  a  co'.tagc  ihall  fuffer  any  inmates  therein,  or 
more  families  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting I  OS.  per  month  to  die  lord  of  the  leet. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainments  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  ate  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni- 
•/.ances  for  keeping  good  order.  It  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufcs  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li- 
able to  an  action  of  damages,  and  may  be  indifled  and 
fined  at  die  king's  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
Bhtijl.  fold  by  inn-keepers,  according  to  the  ancient  laws, 
Cemmmi.  may  be  affcd'ed  :  and  inn  keepers  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  viiluals  at  real'on- 
able  prices,  without  taking  any  thing  tor  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  impriibned,  &c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  inn-keeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in- 
famous character,  or  futFers  any  diforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  hindrance  of  ancient  and  well-governed  inns,  he 
is  indiiftable  and  fineable :  and  by  ll;atute,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fuppreifed.  Action  upon  the  cafe  lies  againll 
r.ny  inn  keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  guell 
bya  fcrvant  cf  the  inn,  or  any  other  perlbn  not  be- 
longing to  the  gucll ;  though  it  is  othcr^vife  where  die 
gueit  is  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  fame  town  or 
village,  for  there  the  inn-keeper  is  not  chargeable  ;  nor 
is  the  mafter  cf  a  private  tavern  anfv  erable  tor  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  his  gueft  :  it  is  faid,  that  even  tho' 
the  travelling  gueft  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
into  the  inn-keeper's  poileffion,  yet  if  diey  are  rtolen, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  innkeeper  is  not  aniwerable  for 
any  thing  <ut  of*  his  inn,  but  -only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it ;  yet,  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
guefl's  hcrle  to  gniis,  and  tlie  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
anfwerable,  he  not  kiving  the  gucll's  orders  for  putting 
fuch  h.orfc    to    grafs.       The    inn-keeper    may  juilify 
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the  ftopping  of  the  horfe,  or  any  other  tiling  o{\.\'  'j'h;'!, 
for  his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  l.imc  t;.t  n  be 
paid.  Where  a  peiion  brings  his  horle  to  aii  v.-.w,  •.-•vA 
leaves  him  in  the  ftable,  tJie  innkctr"  i  7r.jv  dijiain 
him  till  fuch  time  as  the  owner  payj  f..:  'n;  !<coping ; 
and  ii  the  hoife  eats  out  as  mu-cli  .is  iio  i-  v  oith,  after 
a  reafonabie  appraiienicnt  made,  he  ::ia;  tell  the  horfe 
and  pay  jiimlelf :  but  when  a  gueit  brings  fevcralhor- 
fcs  to  an  inn,  and  uftenvards  takes  diem  all  away  ex- 
cept one,  this  hoi-fe  fo  leltmay  net  be  Ibid  tor  payment 
of  the  debt  lor  the  odiers  ;  for  every  horfe  is  to  be  fold, 
only  to  make  fatisfaclionlfor  w]i«t  is  due  for  his  ownnieat- 

Inns.  Colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law  pro- 
felfors  and  (Indents,  are  called  inm  .  the  old  Englilh 
word  for  houies  of  noblemen,  bilhops,  and  others  of 
extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  fame  fignificuticn 
with  die  French  word  hotel. 

IsKS  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe 
the  iludents  there  are  to  ferve  and  attend  tlie  courts  of 
judicature  ;  or  elie,  becaufe  anciently  thefc  colleges 
received  none  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  die 
king  in  his  court ;  as  Fortefcue  atHrms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  lays,  there  were  about  2000  ftudents  in  die 
inns  of  court  and  char.cery,  all  cf  whom  were T^.'ii  noli- 
lium,  or  gentlemen  born.  But  this  cuftom  lias  gra- 
dually fallen  into  difufe  ;  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
icoo  fludents,  and  the  number  at  prefent  is  very  con- 
fiderably  lefs  ;  for  which  judge  Blacklfone  affigns  the 
following  reafons.  i.  Uecaufe  the  inns  of  chan- 
cery, being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the  infeih'or 
branches  of  tlie  profeilion,  arc  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  tor  the  refurt  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi- 
gure ;  fo  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Becaufe  in  llic  inns 
of  court  all  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  fnperin- 
tendeucc,  either  widi  regard  to  mor.ils  or  ftuuies,  are 
found  impracticable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglecfed. 
Lalf  ly,  becaufe  peribr.s  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving tinilhed  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  univerfities,  have 
feldoni  Icifure  or  refoliition  fufncient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  fcheme  of  rtudy  at  a  new  place  of  inftniclion ; 
therefore  few  gentlemen  now  refoit  to  the  inns  of 
court,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  praiftice  is 
ablblutcly  neceffary  in  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
feffion. 

Our  inns  of  court,  juflly  famed  for  the  produflion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  govenied  by  ma- 
fters,  principals,  benchers,  ftewards,  and  other  offi- 
cers :  and  have  public  halls  for  e.\ercifes,  readings,  &c. 
which  the  fludents  arc  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members  ; 
but  inliead  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  among 
thcmfelves,  which  have  by  confent  the  force  ot  laws. 
For  lighter  offences  perfons  are  only  e.vconimoned,  or 
put  out  of  commons  ;  for  greater,  they  loie  dieir 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college  ;  and  when 
once  e.vpeiied  out  of  one  fociety,  they  are  never  recei- 
ved by  any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in  thefe  fo- 
cieties may  be  divided  into  benchers,  ouiter-ban-ifters, 
inncr-barriiters,  and  ftudents. 

The 
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Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dwelling 
.'  of  the  Knig'its  Templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profcl- 
fors  of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago  ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the 
carls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray.  The  other  inns  are  the  two 
Serjeants  Inns. 

/vA'j  of  Chancery  wcxa  probably  fo  called,  becaufe 
anciently  inhabited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  Ihulied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the 
curfitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancers'. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  is  Thavics  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  lincc  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Bcfide  this,  there  are  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  anciently 
tlie  houfc  of  tlie  Lord  Clifford  ;  Staple  Inn,  belonging 
to  tlic  merchants  of  the  ftaple  ;  Lion's  Inn,  anciently  a 
common  inn  witli  the  fign  of  the  Mon  ;  Funnival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn. 

Thefc  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for 
younger  fludents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  be- 
fore they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now 
they  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attornies,  folicitors,  &c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barriftcrs  to 
read  to  them. 

INNATE  Ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  (lamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and 
which  it  conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it :  a 
doiflrine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  tft  re- 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING.     See  Inverkeith.kg. 

INNERLOCHY.  See  Inverlochy  and  Fort- 
William. 

INNIS.     See  Inch. 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  Stoney  Island,  an 
ifland  in  Lough  Rcc,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
the  counties  of  Weftmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which 
place  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermod,  about 
the  beginning  c'i  the  6th  century4 

INNISFAIL  (derived  from  Inh  Bhfnl,  that  is, 
■"the  ifland  of  Bheal"),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Ireland,  fo  denominated  from  Real,  the  jirlncipal  olv 
jeift  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britilh  ifles.  Innisfail  has  been  crroneoully  tranflated 
the  IJliind  of  Dejl'iny,  as  Bheal  was  fometimcs  taken  for 
Fat-  or  Proi'idinre. 

INNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Klllar- 
ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter ; 
in  it  arc  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houfe, 
founded  by  St  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe  parts, 
and  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated. 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  very  extenfive,  its  fitua- 
tion  romantic  and  retired.  Upon  the  dilfolution  of  re- 
ligious houfes,  the  polfeirions  of  this  abbey  were  grant- 
ed to  Captain  Robct  Collam.  The  illand  contains 
about  1 2  acres,  is  agveeably  wooded,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees.  St  Finian  (lourifhed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century;  he  w.k  (jrnamcd  in  Irilli  Lnb- 
/i.-j;-,  his  father's  name  was  Coiinil  the  fon  o\  F.fhnJ ; 
dcfccndcd  from  ICum  the  fon  of  /titid,  king  of  Mim- 
fler.  There  was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this  ab- 
bey, which  is  frequently  cited  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and 
other  antiquaries  under  the  title  of  the  j-lnnnis  of  In- 
r.'ufallcn.  They  contain  a  fketch  ofuniverfal  hiilory, 
Vol.  IX. 


from    the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  A50  or  Innlfliju. 

thereabouts,  but  from  thence  the  annalifl  has  amply        """ 

enough  profecuted  the  affairs  of  Ireland  down  to  his    ,     !L  ., 
■  IT    !•      I        1  r.-     T   Y.r         inmOcil- 

own  times.     He  lived  to  tlic  year  12 15.     Sir  J.  Ware       n^-^ 

hail  a   copy  of  them,   whereof  there   is  an   imperfeifl  — v ■ 

traiilcript  among  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin.  They  were  continued  by  another 
hand  to  the  year  1320.  Bilhop  Nicholfon,  in  his  Irilli 
hiftorical  library,  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Chando* 
had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down  to  1320  in  his  pof^ 
felfion.  Thcfe  .annals  tell  us,  that  in  ttic  year  1 1 80, 
the  abbey,  which  had  at  that  time  all  the  gold  and 
filver  and  richelt  goods  of  the  whole  country  depofited 
in  it,  as  the  place  of  greatell  fccurity,  was  plundered 
by  Mildwin  ion  of  Daniel  O'Donoghoe,  as  was  alfo 
tlie  church  of  Ardfert,  and  many  perfons  were  flain  in 
the  very  cemetery  by  the  M'Cartys  ;  but  God,  as  it 
is  laid  in  diis  chronicle,  punifhcd  this  impiety  by  the 
untimely  end  of  fome  of  the  authors  of  it. 

INNISHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter,  13^  miles  from  Dublin  ;  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Bandon,  fix  miles  from  Kinfale. 
Here  is  a  charter  fchool  for  above  30  boys.  The  li- 
nen manufadlure  has  been  much  encouraged  by  tlie 
late  Mr  Adderly.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Collier's 
quay,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  place.  On  the  weft 
fido  of  the  town  is  a  ftone  bridge.  This  place  was  for- 
merly walled,  and  of  fom.e  note,  as  appears  by  the 
foundations  of  f'everal  caftlcs  and  lar^c  buildiu'xs  difco- 
vcred  in  it.  The  town  of  Innifhannon,  together  witli 
its  ferry,  were  granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Hen.  V. 
by  letters  patent,  anno  141  2.     It  has  two  fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  ifland  fituated  between  Cape 
Cle;u-  Ifland  and  Baltimore  Bay,  in  llie  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  ifland  flood  the 
caftle  of  Dunclong,  poirclfed  by  the  O'Drifcolls,  which 
was  furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  die  Spaniards  to 
Captain  Har\'cy  on  23d  Feb.  1602.  There  was  af- 
terwards a  regular  fortification  erc(5fed  on  part  o{  the 
ifland,  which  was  garrifoned  in  Queen  Ann's  time, 
but  it  has  been  for  feveral  years  difniantled  ;  .about  a 
mile  to  the  fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
founded  1460,  for  Francifcans,  by  Florence  O'Dril- 
coll.  This  ifland  has  very  good  land,  and  is  vaftly 
preferable  to  that  of  Cape  Clear  iflands.  To  the  nortli- 
weft  of  Innifh!rkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a  large  fruit- 
ful fpot ;  and  near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called  the 
Schemes  :  alio  .along  the  coaft,  in  the  following  order 
from  caft  to  weft,  arc  Horfe  ifland,  conuining  100 
acres  ;  Caftle  ifland,  containing  i  19  acres  ;  Long  ifland, 
containing  ^16  acres:  and  weft  of  all  thcfe  is  a  fmall 
fpot  called  Goat  ifland.  All  tlicfc  iflands,  together 
widi  the  ancient  coaft,  produce  large  crops  of  line 
Englilh  bailey. 

INNISKILLING,  a  borough,  m:\rkct,  fair,  and 
poll  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fcrman.ich  and 
province  of  I'lftcr,  lying  between  three  lakes.  It  is 
about  24  miles  caft  of  Ballylhannon,  and  79  north-weft 
of  Dublin.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa- 
tron Lord  Innittiilling,  this  place  giving  title  of  vilcount 
to  the  family  of  Cole.  Its  inhabitants  diftinguilhcd 
themfelves  in  feveral  confldcrablc  engagements  in  the 
wars  of  Irelmd  at  the  revolution,  out  of  which  a  re- 
gim'.-ui  ff  dragoons,  bearing  the  title  of  the  InniJltUe- 
nen,  was  niolUy  formed.     They  form   the   6:h  rcgi- 
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l;iiiocent's  ment  of  dragoons  in  the  Britifh  arnijr. 
y       rack  for  three  companies  of  foot. 

INNOCENT'S  Day,  a  fellival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obiervcd  on  December  28th,  in  memory  of 
the  matFacre  of  die  innocent  children  by  the  ccnimand 
of  Herod  king  of  Judssa.  See  Jrsus  CJir'iJ}  ;  and  Jews, 
n'  24.  par.  ult.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  Abyffinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com- 
memorate 14,000  infants  on  this  occafion. 

INNUENDO  {oimnuo  "I  nod  or  beckon"),  is  a 
word  frequently  ufed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead- 
ings, to  ai'certain  a  perfon  or  tiling  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before  :  as,  h::  {innuendo  the  plaintiff) 
dd  fo  and  ib  ;  mention  being  before  made  of  another 
perfon. — In  common  convcrlation  or  writing,  an  innu- 
endo denotes  an  oblique  hint  or  diftant  reference,  in 
conU-adilliniSion  to  a  dire(n:  and  pofitive  charge. 

INO  (fab.  hirt.),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia,  who  nurfed  Bacchtis.  She  married  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus ;  and  foon 
conceived  an  implacalile  hatred  againil  the  children  of 
Nephele,  becaufc  they  were  to  alcend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were  in- 
formed cf  Ino's  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino's  prof- 
perity,  refoh  td  to  difturb  her  peace  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly becaufc  ihe  was  ot  the  defcendants  of  her  greatell 
cnemv,  Vciuis.  Tifiphone  was  fent  by  order  of  Juno 
to  the  houfe  of  Athamas  ;  and  flie  filled  the  whole  pa- 
l;;ce  with  fuch  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  be  a 
Inmcfs  and  her  children  whelps,  purfued  her  and  dafli- 
ed  her  fon  Learchus  againlt  a  wall.  Inc  efcaped  from 
the  I'nry  of  her  hufband  ;  and  from  a  high  rock  fhe 
threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate  ;  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
fea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  became  alfo  a  fea  god,  known  by  die  name 
cf  Pr.lemcn. 

Ii\OA,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  year- 
ly with  fports  and  facrifices  at  Corinth.  An  aiinlver- 
fary  facriHce  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  v%here 
fhe  was  firft  worlhipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. 
— Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It 
was  ufual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  in- 
to a  pond,  which  if  they  funk  vvere  prefages  of  prof- 
perit}',  but  if  they  fwam  on  the  farface  of  the  waters 
they  were  inaiUjiicious  and  very  unlucky. 

INOCARPUS,  in  botany  :  i\  genus  of  the  mono- 
gvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped ,  the  calyx  bifid ;  the 
ftaniina  are  placed  in  a  double  feries  ;  die  fruit  is  a 
monofpcrmous  plum. 

INOCULATION,  or  BUDDiNc,  in  gardening,  is 
commonly  praiflifed  upon  all  forts  of  (tone-fruit ;  as 
neftarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo 
upon  oranges  and  jafmines :  and  indeed  diis  is  prefer- 
a  )!e  to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moil  forts  of  fruit. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  You  mult 
be  provided  with  a  fliarp  pen-knife  with  a  flat  haft, 
which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the  flock  to  admit  the 
bud  ;  and  fome  found  bafs-mat,  which  Ihould  be  foak- 
eJ  in  water,  to  increale  its  llrcugth,  and  render  it  more 
piiab'.e :  then  having  taken  oii"  the  cuttings  from   tlii 


ti-ees  you  would  propagate,  you  mufi  choofe  a  fmoodi  InocuJ*. 
part  of  the  flock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  ^  ''f"- 
lurface  of  the  ground,  if  dcfigncd  for  dwarfs  ;  but  if "  " 
for  ftiandards,  they  fhould  be  budded  fix  feet  above- 
ground.  Then  widi  your  knife  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrcfs  the  rind  of  die  flock,  and  from  the  middle 
of  diat  cut  make  a  flit  do-wnwards,  tw^o  inches  in 
length,  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  ol'  a  T  ;  but  you 
mull  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you  wound 
the  flock :  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud, 
leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  you  ihould  make  a 
crofs  cut,  about  half  an  inch  below  die  eye,  and  with 
your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  v.ith  part  of  die  wood  to 
it  :  diis  done,  you  mull  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  ob- 
ierving  wlicther  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or 
not ;  for  all  thofe  buds  v.hich  lofe  dieir  eyes  in  flrip- 
ping,  are  good  for  nodiing  :  then  having  gently  raifed 
the  bark  of  the  flock  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  pen- 
knife clear  to  the  wood,  thrufl:  the  bud  therein,  obfer- 
ving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  die  rind  and  wood  of 
the  flock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging 
to  the  bud  that  may  be  too  long  for  the  flit  made  in 
the  flock  ;  and  fo  having  exaftly  fitted  the  bud  to  the 
flock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  bafs-mat,  beginning 
at  the  under  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceeding  to  the 
top,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud, 
which  Ihould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks 
or  ;•  month,  thole  which  are  frefli  and  plump  you  may 
be  fure  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  time  you  Ihould  loofen 
the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not  done  in  time,  will  in- 
jure if  not  dcllroy  the  bud.  The  March  following 
cut  off  the  flock  floping,  about  tliree  inches  above  the 
bud,  and  to  what  is  left  faften  die  flioot  wliieh  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bud  :  but  this  muft  continue  no  longer 
than  one  year  ;  after  which  the  flock  muft  be  cut  off 
clofe  above  the  bud.  Tlie  time  for  inoculating  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Auguft  : 
but  the  moft  general  rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the 
buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year's  Ihoot, 
which  is  a  fign  of  dieir  having  finiihed  their  fpring- 
growth.  The  firft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
apricot ;  and  the  laft  the  orange-tree,  which  fliould 
never  be  done  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  And  in 
doing  diis  work,  you  ihould  always  make  choice  of 
cloudy  weather  ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
day,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the  flioots  will  perfpire 
ib  faft,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  moiiture. 

Inoculation,  in  a  phyflcal  ienfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
traniplantation  of  diilempers  from  one  fubjecl  to  an- 
odier,  particularly  for  the  engraftmer.t  of  the  fniall- 
pox ;  which,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in  die  Eallcrn 
countries,  is  but  a  modern  practice  among  us,  at  leaft 
under  the  dircclion  of  ait. 

It  is  well  obl'crved  by  Baron  Dimfdale,  that  ac- 
cident hath  furniihed  the  art  of  medicine  with  many 
valuable  hints,  and  fome  of  its  greatefl  im.provements 
have  been  received  from  die  hands  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 
the  pradice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  :  hut  to 
the  honour  cf  the  Britifh  phyficians,  they  mer.fured 
not  the  value  of  this  praflice  by  the  meannefs  of  its 
origin,  but  by  its  real  importance  aaid  utility  ;  they  pa- 
troiiifed  a  barbiuous   difcovery  with  no  lei's  zeal  and 
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afic>!tion  than  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Incktvl  the 
^  whole  nation  might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  tlie  prac- 
tice;  for  the  grcatefl  encouraged  it  by  becoming  ex- 
amples, and  tlie  wil'cft  were  determined  by  the  general 
event  of  the  metliod. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of  inoculating  the  fmall- 
pox,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  \\  as  per- 
formed, tliey  are  equally  unknown  to  all  by  whom  the 
praiilice  is  adopted.  Accident  probably  gave  rife  to 
it.  Pylarini  fays,  that  among  the  I'urks  it  was  not 
attended  to  except  amongfl:  the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruf- 
fel  informs  us  iu  the  PhilofophicalTranfaftions,  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  142  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient Arabian  medical  writers  that  are  kno^^^l  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  phyficians  who  are  natives  in  and  about 
Arabia,  afl'ert,  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  regarding 
it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more  modern  date.  He  far- 
ther fays,  that  he  engaged  fome  of  his  learned  Turkilh 
friends  to  make  enejuiry  ;  but  they  did  not  difcover 
any  thing  on  this  fubjeift  of  inoculation  cither  in  tlie 
WTitings  of  phylicians,  hiftorians,  or  poets.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  iSth  century,  all  the  accoiuits  wc 
liave  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox-  are  merely  tradition- 
al. The  filence  en  this  fubjeft,  obfcrvcd  amongft 
VTiters  in  the  countries  where  the  pra^ftice  obtained, 
Dr  Rulfel  fuppofes,  with  great  prolsability,  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  phyficians  tliere  never  countenancing  or  en- 
gaging in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  before  Py- 
Kiriui's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  fevcral  years  after,  tliis  praflice  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  moll  inquifitive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf- 
fel  very  juftly  obferves,  tliat  cuftoms,  the  mod  common 
in  diftant  countries,  are  often  the  lead  apt  to  attract 
the  obfcrvatlon  of  travellers,  v.ho,  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  muft  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom  talk  of,  upon 
the  belief  that  they  are  known  to  all  tlie  world. 

The  fird  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con- 
cerning inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phyficians, 
itlz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  \'.hofe  letters  on  the  fnb- 
jcift  may  be  fecn  in  the  Philofo]ih.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v. 
p.  370,  &c.  The  firll  is  dated  A.  D.  1701  ;  the  next 
is  dated  A.  D.  1713.  Whether  our  inquiries  are  ex- 
tended abroad  or  confined  to  our  own  country,  inocu- 
lation hath  been  praftifcd  tinder  one  mode  or  other 
time  immemorial ;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent 
ifles  we  have  well  authenticated  accounts,  extending 
farther  backward  than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr 
Williams  of  Havcrfordwell,  who  wrote  upon  inonila- 
tion  in  1725,  proves,  that  it  had  been  praiSifed  in 
Wales,  though  in  a  form  fomcwhat  diiferenl,  time  out 
of  mind.  Mr  Wright,  a  furgeon  in  the  fame  place, 
fays,  tliat  buying  the  fniall-pox  is  both  a  common 
praiftice,  and  of  long  Handing  in  tliat  neighbourhood. 
He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokemire  tlierc  arc  two  large 
villages  near  the  harbour  of  Mi!  ford,  more  famous  for 
this  cuftom  than  .my  other,  vii.  St  Hhn>iel*s  and  Mar- 
loes.  The  old  inhabitafits  of  tlicfe  villages  fay,  that 
it  hatli  been  a  comm.in  praclicc  ;  and  that  one  William 
Allen  of  St  Ilhniacrs,  viu)  in  1722  was  yo  years  of 
age,  declared  to  fome  perfons,  of  ^ood  fcnfe  and  inte- 
grity, thai  this  pra>.1icc  w.is  r.fed  all  liis  time  ;  that  he 
Well  remcmlicred  his  moilicr  telling  him,  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  all  her  time,  and  that  Ihc  got  the 


imall-pox-  that  WTiy  ;  fo  tliat  at  lead  we  go  b.ick  160 
years  or  more. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja- 
cent illes,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  i'enior  informs  us, 
that  the  cudom  through  ages  pad  hath  been,  to  put 
their  children  to  bed  witli  thofe  who  laboured  under  a 
favoiir.ible  fmall-pox,  and  to  tie  worded  tlireads  about 
their  childrens  uTids,  after  having  drawn  them  through 
variolous  pudulcs. 

According  to  the  rcfult  of  Dr  Rufiel's  inquiries, 
the  Arabians  all'crt,  that  the  inocul.ition  of  the  fmall- 
pox  has  been  the  common  cudom  of  their  ancedors, 
and  that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as 
the  difeafe  itfclf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the 
fmall-pox  is  the  name  univerfally  applied  in  all  coun- 
tries to  the  method  of  procuring  the  difeafe :  it  ii 
true  that  there  are  other  terms  ;  but  in  Wales  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  many  other  countries,  this  is  the 
ufual  appellation.  From  the  famenefs  of  tlie  name, 
and  the  little  divcrfity  obfervable  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  in  thefe  countries  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource.  From  its  extenhve  fpread, 
it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  )car  1 7 1  7,  Lady  RIary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  the  Englilh  ambaffador  at  Cond.intinople,  had 
her  fon  inoculated  tliere  at  the  age  of  fix  years  ;  be 
had  but  few  pudules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April 
I  72  I,  inoculation  was  fucccfbfully  tried  on  feven  coii- 
dcnuied  criminals  in  London,  by  permilTion  of  his  ma- 
jcdy.  In  1722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  had 
a  daughter  of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  England 
foon  after  which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox  were  inoculated  with  fuc- 
ccfs ;  then  followed  fome  of  th.e  nobility,  and  the  prac- 
tice foon  prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  inoculation  under  the  direiftion  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
the  pr.aclice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fucceeded  witli  tliofe  he 
had  inoculated  in  .and  about  London,  he  introduced 
the  practice  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1 726. 

Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britifli. 
RuHia  has  lately  engaged  one  of  the  principal  promo- 
ters and  improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  are 
not  many  countries  tliat  do  not  more  or  lefs  pr.aclifc  it. 

Di/firiit  Mot/is  nf  Isocti.ATio^'.  The  pra..1icc  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  pait  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  grateful,  at  lead  to  curiofity,  to  have  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  ditlercnt  modes  tliat  are  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  pra^ice. 

Inoculation  with  the  blood  of  variolous  patients  hath 
been  tried  without  cft'eft :  tlie  v,-iriolous  matter  only 
produces  the  variolous  difeafe. 

Tiie  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a  fenfible  part  only  ;  the  aiilivity  of  the  virus  is  fuch, 
that  the  fmalled  .itom,  though  imperrcniihle  to  any  of 
our  fcnfcs,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  largcft 
quantitv.  Hence  the  mod  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  tlie  mat- 
ter of  a  variolous  pultule. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is  previoitfly  nibbed 

with  pov/dered  variolous  fcabs  ;  lliis  tjjrejd  is  di.iwn 
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irith  a  needle  throt\gh  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in. 
_^  is  the  method  in  Ibmj  parts  of  tlie  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Iii.dians  pafs  the  thread  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand, 
between  any  cf  the  fingers,  or  between  the  fore-finger 
-and  thumb.  The  Theflalian  women  inoculate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abriule  the  fcarf-flcin,  and  rub  in  the  powder- 
ed dry  fcabs  which  fall  from  the  puilules  of  patients 
vith  the  fmall  pox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc- 
ture with  a  needle,  en  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forelicad,  on  each  cheek,  tlie  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  e.ich  met-itvirfus ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  jull  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  a 
fcrv.mt's  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
the  fkin,  till  fonie  drops  of  blood  enlue ;  then  tlie 
operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm  pus  frelh  from  a  pn- 
ftule,  and  mixes  it  with  the  blood  as  it  ilfues  out ; 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  fome  w'ith  a  bandage, 
_by  others  witli  half  a  walnut  flicU  placed  with  its 
concave  fide  over  eadi  orifice. 

The  Chinefc  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  muflc,  into  the  noflrils  of 
die  patient ;  tliey  colleift  dry  puftnles,  and  keep  them 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked  ;  and  when  they  ino- 
culate tliey  mix  a  grain  of  mufk  with  tlirec  or  four 
grains  of  the  dry  fcales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton. 
This  metliod  may  be  called  ii:o./ara/lon. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  perfon  who 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  houfe  where 
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loowta-    irith  a  needle  throt\gh  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.     This    tweenfomeof  the  fiiigersby  means  cf  two  fmall  needles 
tioii.       1^  ffip  methofl  In  lom'  n.ii-t<:  of  the  F.:ift  rii<fli'<;.     Tlie    joined  to  onc  another  ;    and  iifter  having    rubbed  a 

httle  of  the  matter  on  the  fpot,  a  circle  is  made  by 
means  of  feveral  punflures  of  the  b'gnefs  of  a  comir.cn 
puftule,  and  matter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope- 
ration is  finilhed  by  drelling  the  wound  with  lint. — An- 
other cullom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  vailolous  matter 
with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  Lu  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  tlie  vari- 
olous matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  Tlie  practice  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fe- 
cure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  inftcp, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  where  tlie  fltin  is  tliin.  O- 
thers  apply  a  fmall  bliftering  plaiter ;  and  when  the 
fcarf-flcin  is  clev.ated  and  flipped  off,  the  variolous  mat- 
ter is  applied  to  the  furface  of  tlie  true  llcin,  and  con- 
fined there  by  a  little  lint  or  plafter.  Scratching  the 
fkin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  tlie 
cuftom  in  fome  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  ikin  witli  freili  matter,  or  dip  worlled  in  vario- 
lous matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  childrens  wrifts. 
They  obferve,  tliat  if  frelh  matter  is  applied  a  few  days 
fuccellively,  the  infection  is  more  certain  tlian  by  one 
application. 

Ol/jedions  to  I^'ncvlation  anfuierc-d.  I.  '"  It  is  not 
lawful." 

In  anfwcr  to  this,  the  Scriptures  alk.  Is  it  lawful 
there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  fmall-pox,  goes  to  the  bed  of  to  fave  life,  or  to  deftioy  it  ?  Luke  vi.  9.  And  as  it 
the  fick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ;  or  if  a  child,  to  is  a  difficulty  with  many  ferlous  people,  whether  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  fpeaks  to  him  as  follows:  "  I  admit  of  tills  praftice  or  not,  this  obj'X^ion  ihould  be 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmali-pox."  The  anfwer  is,  "Buy  conlidered  in  a  religious  view.  We  fhould  in  this  cafe 
if  you  pleafe."  A  fum  of  money  i-;  accordingly  given,  remember,  that  as  the  fall  of  man  brought  the  danger 
and  one,  tliree,  or  five  pufiules,  for  the  number  muft  of  dlfeafes  into  the  world,  fo  to  evade,  oppofe,  or  de- 
a'.ways  be  odd,  and  not  exceedijig  five,  extraifted  whole,  ftroy  it,  is  not  only  his  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his 
■and  full  of  matter.     Thefe  are  immediately  nibbed  on    power.     And  if  events  imply  tlie  caufe,  a  long  rua  of 

uninteiTupted  fuccels  implies  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Though  fome  die  under  this  management,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  remedy,  that  it  is 
proper  for  and  has  by  experience  been  found  in  moft 
cafes  efFeiftual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ufed.     When 


the  fkin  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  between  the  fore 
finger  and  the  thumb  ;  and  this  fuflices  to  produce  the 
difeafe.  The  fame  cuftom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Very  fimilar  to  the  cuftom  araongft  the  people  about 
Bengal,  S:c.    is  that  in   Arabia,  where   on  fome  flelliy    danger  fui rounds  us,  no  conduiTt  is  more  proper  than 


part  they  make  feveral  pun>ftures  with  a  needle  im- 
brued in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  puftule  of  a 
f  ivourable  kind.  FIcre  they  buy  the  fm.Jl-pox  too,  as 
follows  :  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-plums,  or  iuch  like  ;  and  fliowing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
afks  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  ?  The 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation : 


to  inquire  into  and  purflie  the  means  of  efcape.  To 
iiegledl  our  fafety  is  to  fink  below  the  brutes,  who  by 
inftiuiS  avoid  tlie  evils  to  which  they  are  expofed.  In- 
oculation is  a  means  of  faving  life  in  many  inftances, 
and  of  moderating  the  feverity  of  affliiflion  in  more. 
Wilfully  then  to  negleft  the  means  of  faving  life  is  to 
be  guilty  of  murder. 

II.  "  It  is  bringing  a  diftempcr  on  ourfelves,  and  fo 


but  this  buying,  though  ftlU  ccntinued,  is  not  thought    ufurping  the  facred  prerogative  of  God." 


necelfary  to  the  fucccfs  of  the  operation.  The  Arabs 
fay  that  any  flelhy  p.irt  is  proper ;  but  generally  they 
infert  the  matter  between  tlie  fore-finger  and  thumb 
en  th.e  outfide  of  the  hand. 

The  Georgians  infert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 

The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
tliighs.  In  Wales  the  practice  may  be  termed  infric- 
tion  of  die  fmall  po;;.  There  fome  of  the  dry  puftules 
are  procured  by  purch;ife,  and  are  rubbed  hard  ujion 
tlie  naked  arm  or  lejr. 


Tlie  practice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  tlis 


I.  As  to  the  firft  part  of  tliis  objeiSion,  if  by  dl- 
ftempers  are  meant  ficknefs  and  pain,  thai  is  praflifed 
daily  in  otlier  i;iftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture didlate,  viz.  of  two  evils  choofe  the  leaft.  But 
the  fuppofition  of  objedlors  in  this  inftance  is  not  akn. 
gether  true.  For  by  inocuiatlon,  a  difeafe  is  not  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  communicated.  It  only  excites  and 
frees  us  from  onc,  whicli,  though  latent,  is  already  in 
us :  or  ( wliich  in  effect  is  the  fame)  inoculation,  by  an  ad- 
vantar^eous  mode  of  infecting,  &c.  frees  the  patient  in 


Inocula- 
tion. 


fkin  be-    all  inlbwices  from  I'lS  lifual  difficulties  of  the  difeafe 

liives 
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faves  the  life  of  moft  who  fubmit  to  it  ;  anJ  wiih  the 
^  natural  fmall-pox  it  deltroys  that  Jifpofilion  in  tho  bo- 
dy, wiihimt  which  thj  difcaie  cannot  take  place.  It 
is  owned  that  ionie  ha^.avd  attend')  it :  it  isfometimes 
mortal,  and  indeed  it  is  fit  it  flunild  be  io  :  it  is  ;j;ene- 
rally  (uccefsi'ul;  that  encourages  us  to  proceed  ;  it  iomc- 
times,  though  rarely  fails  ;  lience  we  arc  eautinus  and 
careful,  anJ  led  to  aft  with  a  dependence  on  Him  to 
whom  belong  the  ill'ues  from  death. 

2.  Refpccling  the  offence  given  to  God  ,  a  reliance 
on  Providence  does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  to  ]ire- 
▼ent  or  oppofe  die  evils  which  we  forcrcc,  and  which 
wo  have  in  our  power  to  guard  againll  by  pi-udenl  pre- 
cautions. Would  thefe  objeftors,  in  other  inftanccs, 
refule  the  means  of  lelfening  the  malignancy  and  dan- 
ger of  difeafe,  than  which  the  pra<5ticc  of  Inoculation 
is  no  more  ?  Let  thefe  fcrupulons  perfons  fay,  whether, 
when  God  permits  thedifcovery  of  prefcrving  ourfelves, 
from  an  impending  evil,  he  forbids  our  availing  our- 
felves of  the  difcovery  ?  If  our  Maker  offers  us  a  re- 
medy, it  is  offending  him  to  rejeft  it. 

in.  "The  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commif- 
fion  of  every  difeafe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  pre- 
vent what  he  hath  determined." 

However  true  is  it  that  our  days  arc  determined,  &c. 
jr«t  it  is  God's  revealed  will  and  not  his  fecret  purpol'es, 
which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  duty.  God  has 
required  of  us  to  have  a  tender  regard  to  our  lives  ;  and 
thofe  who  dilobey  him  herein  are  guilty  of  a  degree  of 
felf  murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  tliat  guilt 
by  the  fecret  determination  of  Heaven  concerning  them. 
Belidcs,  God  who  has  ordained  the  end,  has  alfo  deter- 
mined the  means  leading  to  it.  St  Paul,  in  his  dan- 
gerous vo;  age,  had  a  fpecia!  revelation  to  a'fure  him, 
that  all  who  were  with  him  Ihould  efcape  ;  and  yet 
uhen  the  feamenwere  getting  out  of  the  fliip,he  declares 
that  if  they  did  not  ftay  in  it  they  could  not  be  faved, 
A«51s  xxvii.  31.  God  purpofed  to  preferve  them  in  the 
way  whereby  they  were  afterwards  delivered. 

IV.  "  We  ihould  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
If  inoculation  is  in   its  own  nature  a  moral  evil,  it 

certainly  (hould  be  rejecfled,  however  great  its  advan- 
tages may  feem  to  be.  The  profpciS  of  relief  from 
any  calamity  in  life  ihould  not  tempt  us  to  offend  God. 
But  thofe  who  make  this  objciftion  proceed  on  a  mif- 
take.  Their  principle  is  true  with  regard  to  mor.il 
evil,  but  is  not  fo  when  applied  to  phyfical.  It  is  cer- 
tainly lawful  to  pull  down  a  houfe  to  fave  a  great 
iiumbei-  from  being  b\irr.t  ;  this  is  a  phyfical  evil,  which 
can  hardily  take  place  without  Tome  degree  of  moral 
evil;  and  many  other  inllances  may  i)e  pointed  out, 
where,  for  a  greater  good,  a  leffer  ill  is  fubmittcd  to. 
And  is  the  fmall  ill  ii.duccvl  by  innculation  to  be  com- 
pared witli  all  thofe  evils  which  are  tolerated  and  airtho- 
rifed  by  all  laws  ? 

V.  "  The  patient  may  die ;  and  then  his  laft  mo- 
ments are  diftrelUed,  and  the  future  retle>.^lons  of  his 
friends  arc  c;rievous." 
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balance  the  account,  by  examining  the  different  de- 
grees of  probability  tliat  attend  their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  ufe  or  ncgka  of  inoculation.  Dying  is  a  fcri- 
ous  thing :  but  if  inoculation  be  a  probable  and  law- 
ful means  of  preferviiig  life  in  a  time  of  danger,  it  is 
a  duty  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  more  pcacefiil 
refle(51ion  than  to  die  in  die  way  of  duty? 

VI.  "  Fear  is  a  dangerous  pafllon  in  the  {mall|v>ic; 
but  inoculation  incrc:des  the  caufes  of  fear,  by  Iclfca- 
ing  our  faith  and  tru:1.  in  God." 

When  tlie  fmall-pox  is  left  to  nature,  fuch  arc  its 
ravages,  that  not  to  fear  would  be  to  fmk  beneath 
humanity:  its  confequenccs  are  too  grievous  to  be 
treated  with  neglei.".  But  experience  raanifefts  the 
fafety  that  attends  receiving  the  difeaie  by  inoculation  ; 
it  is  therefore  fo  far  a  remedy  to  that  jull  fear  which 
enhances  the  danger  when  the  difeafe  is  left  to  itftlf. 
As  to  faith  in  God,  none  is  dcllral)le  but  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  Scrijnure ;  and  a  difrcgard  to 
calamities  and  dangers  is  never  the  cffeA  of  that. 
Inoculation  is  a  means  of  fidety ;  and  it  is  as  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  our  lives  Ihould  bi  prefer\'cd 
without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  (liall  be  deli- 
vered from  danger  without  a  prudent  caie  for  our  ov.n 
fafety.  We  are  to  depend  on  the  care  of  Providence 
only  in  the  way  of  duty.  To  boaft  of  courage  and 
truft  in  God,  while  we  omit  the  means  of  efcaping 
danger  which  funounds  us,  is  not  faith,  but  pre- 
funiption.  Thus,  when  inoculation  becomes  a  pro- 
bable means  by  which  to  fave  life,  it  is  a  prcfumption, 
and  not  truft,  to  negleft  it. 

VII.  "  Inoculation  does  not  exempt  from  future  in- 
feaion." 

If  by  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  the  fame  difciife 
is  produced,  the  fame  cffeifts  may  be  expefted  from  it 
when  artificially  produced  as  in  the  natural  wav.  It  is 
inconceivable,  that  a  contagious  fulillance,  the  very 
feminal  matter  of  die  fmall-pox,  fliould  propagate,  in- 
ftead  of  its  own,  another  dilciUc.  De  Haen  is  an  a- 
cute  phyfician,  and  was  a  violent  oppofer  of  inocu- 
lating the  fmall-pox  ;  but  he  never  fuppofed  diat  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox  will  produce  any  difeafe  but 
itfelf.  Obfervation  alone  determined  the  opinion,  that 
the  natural  fmall-pox  does  not  attack  a  fecond  time : 
the  fame  ftands  good  in  favour  of  the  artificial  difeafe. 
And  to  this  numbcrlefs  trials  have  been  made  without 
effeft,  to  rcinfcvt  diofe  in  whom  the  ihiall-pox  h,id 
taken  pl.ice  by  inoculation. 

VIII.  "  Other  dilcafcs  arc  communicated  with  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-ptix,  by  inoculating  it." 

That  carelcli'nefs  or  wilfulncfs  in  llie  operator  may 
in  fome  inflanccs  give  caufe  for  this  objeifHon  is  true; 
but  that  by  tlic  matter  of  a  variolous  pulUilc,  any  other 
difeafe  hath  been  convevc'd,  is -yet  to  be  piovcd.  As 
the  confluent  and  malignant  fmall-pox  have  not  yet 
been  obferved  to  produce  thtir  o\m  degree  and  m<Hlc 
of  tliis  ditlempcr  when  infiifed  by  inoculation,  it  is 
fi-arccly  conceivable  that  they  lh<uikl  tranfmit  another 


inociHi- 
tion. 


This  objeftion  leads  many  to  decline  the  praflice  of   dife.ifc    cffentially    different.     The   venereal  difc.'.fe  is 


inoculation,  even  when  they  allow  the  dicory  of  it  to 
be  rcafonablc.  Thev  hope  to  efcape  the  diilcmper  in 
ihc  natural  way,  and  tiiey  have  fears  of  dying  in  this ; 
and  thus  they  arc  prevented  from  going  into  it.  But 
they  (hnaid  confidcr  what  grounds  dicy  have  for  cither 
the  one  or  the  otlier,  and  what  is  to  be  advancsJ  to 


known  to  he  a^  communicable  as  any  ;  yet  fcveral  have 
been  inoculated  from  patients  labouring  under  confi- 
der.ible  degrees  of  the  venereal  difc.'.fe,  and  no  ill  con- 
fequenccs ever  yet  wer*-  known  to  loUov.-,  none  to  give 
Uic  leal!  fufpicion  of  tlic  kin<l.  If  the  va' iolous  nat- 
ter may  convey  anuiar  diluafc  iu  tlw  uniiici..l,  il  inay 

do 
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do  the  fame  in  the  natural  way ;  and  even  then,  ad- 
vaniacjc  is  attendant  on  inoculation,  i'or  wc  can  choofe 
a  healthy  j-erfon  to  tnke  tlie  infection  from  ;  but  no 
inftance  of  tiie  ivind  hath  ever  occurred. 

IX.  "  Perhaps  tlie  difeafe  may  never  attack  in  the 
natural  way." 

Sucli  obje<5Vors  fliould  be  informed,  that  this  diftcm- 
pcr  cannot  be  given  to  one  who  never  would  have  it ; 
tor  they  only  who  are  fufccptiblc  of  it  can  take  it  by 
inoculation,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  experiments 
mride  to  verify  this  faft.  Again,  the  fniall-pox  may  be 
faid  to  be  general ;  fo  few  there  are  who  are  exempted 
from  it,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  :  it  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  inoculate,  firll,  to  afcertain  die  fafety  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  difeafe  ;  and,  fecondly,  on  account  of 
the  s;eneral  advantages  of  this  practice,  in  cafe  he 
Ihould  be  fufceptible  of  the  infection.  On  tins  fubjeol 
Dr  Jurin  hath  inferted  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaflions  ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number  who  die  with- 
out having  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  that,  of  all  tlie  children 
that  are  bont,  there  will  fome  time  or  other  die  of  the 
fmall-pox  one  in  fourteen  ;  and  that  of  pcrfons  of  all 
a':;es  taken  ill  of  die  fmaU-pox,  there  will  die  dlereby 
two  in  ele\'en.  From  a  table  of  burials  it  appears,  that 
in  Edinburgh  and  St  Cuthbert's  parilh,  during  ten 
years,  about  one-tenth  of  the  dead  were  killed  by  the 
ihiall-pox.  Farther,  as  it  cannot  be  known  that  any 
individual  is  exempted  from  the  fmall-pox,  his  hazard 
of  dying  of  that  diftemper,  being  made  up  oi  the  ha- 
zard of  having  it,  and  the  hazard  of  dying  of  it  if  he 
has  it,  will  be  exaclly  the  fame,  r/=.  that  of  one  in 
eis^ht  or  nine  (whether  the  proportion  of  mankind  that 
cfcape  having  the  fmall-pox  be  great  or  fmall).  In 
inquiry  from  houfe  to  houfe  for  the  number  of  people 
with  the  fmall-pox,  in  feveral  towns,  during  one  year, 
it  appeared  that  near  one  in  five  died  who  had  them  ; 
and  that  of  eighty-two  perfons  who  were  inoculated 
in  thefe  places  in  the  fime  year,  not  one  died. 

X.  "  It  requires  much  thought  to  know  what  we 
fiiould  do  with  regard  to  inoculation." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  abfurdity  of  thi^  objection,  and 
of  complaining  that  confideratioii  is  a  burden  when  it 
is  nccciiliry  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  it  may  fulfice 
to  point  out,  diat  a  facred  writer  tells  us,  that  "  a  pru- 
u^iiit  «ian  forefeeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himfelf ;  but 
fools  pafs  on  and  are  punilhed." 

XI.  "  It  endangers  others." 

Since  very  few  of  mankind  now  efcape  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  mnli  fooner  or  later  come  to  every  place ; 
tlierefore,  if  it  be  true  in  fait  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber Irfe  their  lives  by  the  natural  than  by  the  artificial 
infe<5tion,  it  is  of  more  fervice  to  introduce  the  fmall- 
pox  in  a  favourable  way  and  feafon,  than  pa(li\cly  to 
allow  it  to  deflroy  multitudes.  As  to  fpreading  the 
difeafe  by  introducing  inoculation,  it  is  but  of  little 
confequence  ;  for  inoculating  where  the  difeafe  does  not 
already  exift,  is  ditferintly  circumftanced  from  diis 
prailtice,  where  it  already  prevails  in  the  natural  way ; 
the  quantity  of  the  circumambient  contagion  is  lefs, 
or  the  fame  extent  of  atmofphere  is  lefs  impregnated 
with  the  infeftious  principles  from  inoculated  patients, 
than  when  it  naturally  prevails,  or  the  fame  number 
ojwpcople  received  it  in  the  natural  way. 
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The  moft  plaufible  objeftor  on  this  account  is  Dr 
Raft,  of  Lyons,  in  France.  From  his  review  of  die 
bills  of  morlaiicy  in  and  about  London,  he  obferves, 
"  that  more  liave  died  by  the  fmall-pox  in  London 
fnicc  the  introduction  ot  inoculation,  than  in  the  lame 
time  preceding  that  period,  in  confequence  of  the 
difeafe  thereby  being  more  univerially  extended  and 
propagated."  But  to  this,  Dr  Lettlbm  nioft  fatif- 
faiftorily  replies,  "  That  the  late  increai'e  of  burials 
cannot  depend  upon  die  pra>5tice  of  inoculation,  un- 
der which,  diough  it  is  a  nue  thing  to  hear  of  a 
fatal  cafe,  but  rather  upon  an  inovation  introdu- 
ced in  die  treatment  of  die  natural  fmall-pox  of  ex- 
pofnig  the  patients  to  tlie  open  air,  and  a  lefs  re- 
ferved  intei"coute  amongll  die  community.  Add  to 
this  the  improvements  in  medicine  in  various  in- 
ftances,  the  police  of  the  city,  &c.  which  by  prefer- 
ving  many  lives  occafion  more  fubjeifts  for  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  confequently  a  proportional  increafe  of  deaths 
by  diis  difeafe,  many  of  thofe  who  are  preferved  by  the 
above  named  improvements  not  being  favoured  with 
the  advantage  of  inoculation.  Beiides  the  care  taken 
in  and  about  London  to  prevent  inconvenience  fi-om 
inoculiition,  &c.  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  the  in- 
crcafing  acceffion  of  young  pcrfons  to  the  capital  from 
the  country,  eafily  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  19 
deatlis  in  looo  more  than  formerly  happened."  See 
a  Defence  of  Inoculation,  in  Dr  Lettfom'S  Medical  Me- 
moirs. 

XII.  "  The  practice  of  inoculation  comes  from  the 
devil." 

The  beft  anfwers  to  this  feem  to  be,  firft,  that  ca- 
villers w  ill  never  ceafe  from  cbjeding ;  and  cppofi- 
tions  will  be  made  as  long  as  there  are  men  oi  wit  to 
devifc,  or  of  fophiftry  to  invent.  Secondly,  that  Job 
was  afflidled  by  the  devil  with  the  fmall-pox,  is  not  a 
known  fait.  Thirdly,  that  if  by  what  is  faid  the 
principal  objedtions  are  removed,  It  is  hoped  that  the 
rcafon able  and  the  religious  will  be  enabled  to  approve 
themfelves  to  God  in  the  j^railice  of  inoculation.  See  a 
difcuilion  of  moft  of  the  preceding  oiijeilions  in  an  ei- 
cellcnt  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Inoculation  impartially 
confidered,  and  proved  to  be  confident  with  Reafon 
and  Revelation,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr  David  Some,  pu- 
bllflied  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1 750. 

Advantages  of  Inoculation.  Though  no  difeafe, 
after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of  medicine  more 
than  the  fmail  pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand 
to  render  this  difeafe  favourable  than  in  any  odier  we 
know.  The  artificial  method  of  producing  the  fmaU- 
pox  hath  alninlt  ft  ipped  it  of  its  teiTors  :  in  general, 
hath  rendered  its  afpeft  mild,  its  progrefs  uniform,  and 
nearly  without  hazard  to  the  patient. 

Mr  Mudge,  in  his  Diifertation  on  the  inoculated 
Small-pox,  enumerates  the  following  fources  of  danger 
from  this   difeafe,  viz.    i.  The   patient's   conftitution. 

2.  The    propenfity    of   the    patient  to    be    infefte'd. 

3.  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infedlion  being  com- 
mtinlcated.  4.  The  conllitution  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  ir.feiftion.  And  it  is  the  advantage  of  inoculation, 
if  prudently  conduifled,  alnioft  totally  to  exempt  its 
fubjeits  from  die  difadvantages  attendant  on  thefe 
fources. 

1.  "  Refpecting  the  habit  of  body,  or  ftate  of  the 
patient's  conftituuon  at  the  time  of  infection." 

Coafti- 


Inrcula- 
tioii. 
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Conftitiition:)!  or  habitiuil  dillares,  in  general,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  ccmrie  of  llie  fmall-pox,  whelher 
in  its  natural  or  its  artiticial  progrefs;  lueh  as  fcorbii- 
tic  eruptions  on  the  ikin,  ftrumous  complaints,  itch, 
fcahby  eruptions,  excoriatcil  ears,  &c.  Tlic  variolous 
poil'on  is  therefore  a  thing  fui  generis,  and  noways 
afTefled  by  thcfe  taints  of  the  juices,  or  what  is  ufually 
called  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  or  at  Icail  fo  inconfidcra- 
bly,  as  not  to  deprive  fuch  patients  of  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  inoculation.  But  the  cafe  is  much  rcverfed 
with  refpccfl  to  fomc  accidental  diieafes.  E,  o,-.  If  on 
the  attack  of  the  Irtiall-iiox,  the  Jiabit  or  its  attending 
circumllances  tend  to  inliamniation,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  putrid  acrimony,  the  eruptive  fever  in  thcfe 
aggravated  ftatcs  will  load  the  body  with  variolous 
matter,  lir  produce  pulUilcs  of  a  very  unfav(.nraSlc 
kind;  in  either  of  thcfe  call's  (not  to  enunierat.;  more) 
tlic  patient  will  moft  probably  be  fevcrcly  aftecled. 
But  inocuhited  iubjciSs  may  be  Infefted  when  the  con- 
ftituticai  is  in  the  beft  condition  to  combat  with  thedif- 
eafe  ;  if  either  of  thofe  indifpofitions  arc  attendant,  or 
any  other  which  ufually  endangers,  they  may  foon  be 
leilrained  or  removed. 

2.  "  The  dirterent  degrees  of  propciifity  in  tlie  \  i 
licnt,  at  different  times,  to  be  infeiSed." 

That  diilcrent  quantities  of  matter  arc  produced  in 
different  perfons  in  ihe  proccfs  of  the  diieafe,  we  find 
true  in  fa<5l ;  and  there  is  tlie  llrongeif  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  ((revious  to  infciflion,  tlie  quantity  of  the 
variolous  mattei',  or  rather  that  principle  in  the  conlf  i- 
tuliou  which  eventually  produces  it,  ebbs  and  Hows,  is 
more  (^r  lefb  vigorous  at  different  times  in  the  fame 
fubjei5t,  under  various  combinations  of  circumllances. 
The  ir.ftanccs  are  not  unconmion,  where  die  patient 
who  hath  witliflood  at  one  time  all  the  ordinary  means 
cl  infedfion,  nay,  who  hath  indullrioully,  but  iriefFec- 
tually,  fought  it ;  yet  at  another  hath  had  a  imall-pox 
fo  malignant  in  appearance  and  efloJf,  that  the  whole 
body  hath  been  converted  into  an  ofrcnfive  variolous 
putrefcencc.  If  the  degree  of  propcnfity  to  receive  in- 
feiStion  was  always  tlie  fame,  it  would  be  inconcciv.iMe 
that  any  one  could  pafs  iinatrected  when  the  fmall-pox 
became  ejiidemic.  I'Vom  whatever  caufes,  however, 
this  propenfity  may  arife,  it  is  moll  reafonablc  to  al- 
fcrt,  that  the  increafc  v)r  decreafe  of  this  principle 
takes  place  according  as  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemic  or 
not.  During  the  continuance  of  any  contagious 
ejiidemic  difcafe,  we  always  find  that  thofe  conrtitu- 
tions  which  are  mofl  congenial  with  tliat  character,  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  correfpondent  dilfemper. 
And  we  may  rcafonably  conclude,  that  when  the  con- 
ilitulion  of  a  perfon  not  paft  the  imall-pox  is  moft 
faturated  with  the  variolous  principle,  lie  is  then  more 
particularly  iubje<5t  to  inledfion.  Again,  it  is  not  on- 
ly undoubted,  that  the  variolous  principle  fubfifls  in 
the  conliitutions  of  perfons  not  pall  the  fmall-pox, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part  of  this  piincijile 
is  produced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  and  the  rcll  of  the 
variolous  proccfs.  Agreeably  to  v.hat  hath  been  laid, 
we  find,  that  during  Uie  cjiidemic  tendency,  tholis  who 
have  not  palled  the  dife  ife,  arc  more  ojien.io  cont.i- 
gion  than  in  other  condilations  of  air,  when  the  fmall- 
pox  is  not  epidemic,  and  is  conlcquently  a  rare  difcafe. 
Many  who  have  ctcaped  infoTtiou  from  inoculuti'jii  and 
uthcr  meaus  of  contagion,  oa  reniuval  into  a  Htu^tion 


where  the  rmall-pox  has  been  epidemic,  have  prcfcntly    IntcuV 
after  been  fei/ed  with  this  ditbrder.     Events  of  this      '■""• 
kind  are  fo  common,  as  to  have  given  rife  to  the  iU         ^       ' 
gi-ounded  opinion,  tliat  any  change  of  air  is  hazardous 
to  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  fmall  pox.     If  at  a  time 
when   the    propenfity  to  be    affeifted   is  the   greateft, 
there   fliould  be  a  concurrence  of  tliofe  dates  of  the 
conilitution  above  noticed,  how   aggTavatcd  will  the 
condition  of  the  patient  be  ! 

Refpccling  the  evafion  of  thefe  inconveniences  by 
inoculation,  it  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  tliat  as  the  propenfity 
to  the  difeafe  differs  at  different  times  in  the  fame  fu!>- 
jecl,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppolc  that  the  diforder  is 
produced  by  downright  violence,  when  there  fubfiils  in 
the  patient  but  littk  of  that  peculiarity  of  conilitution 
fo  eifential  to  the  production  of  the  dileafe  (and  fo 
general,  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemical,  cr,  in  o- 
ther  words,  when  t^^e  body  is  indifpofcd  to  be  poilon- 
ed.  The  confidcration,  peculiar  to  the  difeafe  when 
artificially  produced,  appears  to  be  the  true  caufe  of 
the  fmall  quantity  of  pocky  matter,  and  that  general 
fcarcity  of  puflulcs,  when  compared  to  llic  natural 
fmall-pox,  which  has  ever  accompanied  in'jculalion,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  grand  advantages  of  the  difcovery.  Far- 
ther, as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  pre- 
penfity  is  the  grcatell  vhon  there  is  an  epidemic  con- 
flitulion  of.  the  air  which  favours  the  production  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  if  it  be  as  probable  that  the  fevcrity  or 
mildnefs  of  the  difcafe  depends  in  a  good  degree  upoa 
the  greater  or  lelfer  propenfity  ol'the  lubjcd  to  be  in- 
fected ;  it  will  certainly  be  an  eligible  fitp  not  to  bring 
on  the  diforder  by  inorufaiion  during  the  cojitinuancc 
of  an  evidently  prevailing  tendency  to  the  difcafe. 
Prudence  in  tliis  cafe  direffs  us  to  t.ikc  advantage  of 
the  abfence  of  fuch  a  previuiing  tendency,  when  all 
the  beno#ts  of  inoeuhilion  may  be  fecured  ;  and  not  to 
delay  the  operation,  till  fuch  a  conilitution  of  air  pre- 
vails, as  at  once  makes  the  operation  neccflary,  and  de- 
prives it  of  fome  of  its  advantages.  To  conclude,  wc 
may  add  to  this  conlideration,  that  by  the  pra>ftice  of 
cxpofure  to  cold,  the  violence  of  the  eiuptive  fever  is 
fo  tar  moderated,  as  to  prevent  its  forming  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  variiilous  matter,  which,  in  a  violent 
and  unrollraincd  llate,  it  would  do,  by  allimilating  the 
juices  of  tlie  conilitution  into  the  nature  ot  die  viirio- 
loiis  poifon. 

3.  "  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infeiSion  being 
communicated." 

In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  the  dife:ifc  may  be  pro- 
duced by  accidental  contagion,  or  an  epidemic  intlu- 
encc.  Dr  Mead  fay»,  that  the  air  of  Great  Britain 
never  produces  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  or  mc;iiles  ;  and 
Dr  Arbuthnot  fays,  that  the  plague  itl'elf  may  be 
generated  by  fome  qu.ility  in  the  air,  without  any  con- 
Uigion.  Be  thele  opinions  as  they  may,  it  is  evident 
th.it  contagion  is  fometimes  ib  languid,  that  it  requires 
the  agency  of  other  caiilcs  to  give  it  a<f>ivity,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  tribe  o\^  dill-ales  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
which  without  this  agency  wou'id  never  be  brought 
forth ;  and  though  die  llrongcll  epidemic  tendency 
may  not  in  Europe  create  the  iinall-pox,  widioiit  the 
concurrence  of  contagious  fomcs,  yet  there  is,  by  llic 
agency  of  the  former,  inch  an  aller.ition  made,  and  . 
propenlity  brought  "n  the  animal  juices,  as  is  c'Tcn- 
tiiUly  nccellary  to  couuniic  the  cxillcucc  of  the  difeale. 

Variolous 
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Varioloiis  contagion  proJiices  its  cffeifts  by  the  aiftual  ed  by  a  j-artial  application  of  the  variolons  fT^ines  to 

applic;rtion   of  its   poilbn,    either  externall)',  through  their  furiacc,  have  no  dilhcfs  to  proclaim  by  a  lecon- 

the  medium  ot  tlie  Ikin ;  or  internally-,  to  the  gullet,  dary  fever,  which  therefore  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  in  ino- 

ftoniach,  and  guts,  in  the  acl  of  di-'glutition  ;  or  laftly,  culjleil  patients. 

to  the  lungs,  in  the  acl  of  rdpiration.     Though  there         4.  "  The  conftitution  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  in- 

may  be  a  pofflble  admifllon  ot  the  poifonous  miafmata  feftion." 

into  the  conftitution  through  the  fiiin,  from  the  prin-        A  powerful   fource  of  difficult)-  and  danger  in  the 

ciplc  of  abforption  ;  yet  the  poifon  very  feldom,  if  ever,  natural  fmall-pox   is,  the  malignant   influence  of  the 

exerts  its  influence   upon  the  habit  in   this  manner :  air  at  fomc  feafons,  and  particularly  if  it  happens  at 

polTibly  by  a  local  ai5lual  application  of  the  grofs  mat-  the  time  of  receiving  the  infection.     If  this  occurs  with 


ter  lodged  in  the  clothes,  or  othen.vife  conveyed,  the 
diftemper  may  fometimes  l>e  produced  by  a  kind  of 
inociilalion,  and  then  the  difordcr  will  prolsably  be  fa- 
vourable. But  when  the  poifon,  in  a  more  dilute  ftatc, 
only  floats  in  or  impregnates  the  air,  it  feldom  enters 
the  pores   of  the  fkin  and  poifons  by  way  of  abforp- 


cne  or  more  of  tlie  other  fources,  how  dreadful  the  de- 
vaflation  !  Whether  this  conftitution  of  the  air  pro- 
duces its  deleterious  etFedV?  by  heightening  the  natu- 
ral malignity  of  tlie  infeiSling  poifon,  or  acts  on  the 
conftitution  itfelf  fo  as  to  render  the  effedls  of  conta- 
gion more  peculiarly  fatal,  the  confcquence  of  this  ftate 


tion  ;  for  tlie  degrees  of  aftivity  in  which  this  power  is  of  the  air  is  the  fame.     The  general  charaders  of  a 

exerted,  are  moil  probably  in  proportion  to  tlie  aids  morbid  ftate  of  tlie  air  are  the  inflammatory  and  pu- 

the  conftitution  may  ftand  in  need  of  from  it.     Hov.'-  trid  ;  and  it  is   uniformly  obferved,  that  whenever  a 

ever,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  ordinary  mods  perfon  is   attacked  with  a  fever  under  either  of  thefe 

of  infeftion  is  by  the  lungs,  which  from  their  ftrudlure  prevailing    difpofitions,    it   never  fails  to    imprcfs  its 

they  are  well  calculated  to  receive,  to  entangle,  and  to  character  upon  the  dii'cafe 
retain.      A\'hen  either  the  lungs  or  tlie   ftomach  are 

firft  infefted  by  the  infeftioiis  effluvia,  it  is  moft  reafon-  f'-ence.      The  judicious  practitioner  does  not  expofe 

able  to  believe,  that  thefe  noble  parts,  together  with  die  his  patient  to  the  pernicious  eifeits  of  an  air  that  can 

fauces,  glottis,  wind-pipe,  and  gullet,  will  frequently  ilamp    its    baneful   charaifler   on  the    fmall-pox,    but 

labour  under  a  greater  load  of  puftulcs  than  the  ex-  choofes  the  feafon   beft   calculated  for  the  fafety  and 

ternal  furrace  of  the   body  :  for  it  is  obferved,  that  welfare  of  his  patient ;  and  hence  we  rarely  fee  the  in- 


But  here  alfo  iiwcuLit'wn  affords  the  moft  benign  in- 


^vhen  the  patient  is  infedted  artificially,  the  parts 
to  which  the  poifon  is  applied  fuffer  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  more  diftant ;  and  tliat  the  circumjacent 
fkin,  to  fomc  extent,  is  filled  with  puftules.  From  this 
particular  application  of  the  morbid  matter  to  the 
fauces 
faliva. 


fmall-pox  in  adults  ;  and  as  children  fwallow  this  fali-  Providence,  by  which  we  are  freed  from  the  formida 

va,  it  excites  a  dianhcea,  which  in  them  anfwers  to  the  ble  attendants  of  this  difeale,  viz.  inoculation,  by  which 

fpitting  in  thofe  more  aged.     When  tlie  internal  parts  the  diforder  is  rendered  mild,  and  in  gener.al  lefs  ha- 

are  oppreifed  with  puftules,  there  is   no  interval  be-  zardous  than  a  common  cold  ! 

twecn   the  eruptive  and  the   fubfequent  fymptomatic        From  attention  to  the  above  fources  of  ill  in  the 

fever  ;  and  the  fuffering  which  the  patient  labours  un-  natural  fmall-pox,  we  perceive  with  fufficient  fatisfac- 

dcr  from  a  generally  inflamed  flvin,  heightened  by  the  tion  the  many  inftances  of  relief  and  ficurity  which 

difeaj'ed  condition  of  the  nobler  parts,  perpetuates  the  generally  we  avail  ourfelves  of  by  iiioiuliiticn  ;  a  part  of 
firft  fever.      This  informs  us  that  all  is  not  fo  well 


within  as  otherwlfe  the  external  appearances  might 
have  induced  us  to  believe  ;  but  that  the  nobler  parts 
are  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  at  leaft  are 


which  we  have  feen,  and  a  few  others  follow. 

I.   As  already  obferved,  it  faves  tlie  lives  of  moft 
who  are  its  fubjcifts.     From  a  general  calculation  it 
ppears,  that  in  die  hofpitals  for  fmall-pox  and  inocuhi- 


labouring  and  lagging  behind  in  the  procefs,  fo  that    tion,  72  die  out  of  400  patients  having  the   diftemper 
they  have  not  kept  pace  ^\■ith  the  apparent  ftate  of  the    in  the  natural  v.'ay,  and  only  one  out  of  this  number 


difeafe  on  the  furface  of  die  body ;  this  fome  have 
luppofed  to  be  the  true  general  caufe  of  the  fecondarj' 
i'ever,  under  v  Iiich  the  patient,  if  he  finks,  dies  peri- 
pneumonic.  Thefe  confequences  frequently  attend  the 
infe<5lion  received  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  if,  fuperad- 
ded  to  thefe,  the   unhappy  fituatlon  of  thofe  defcribed 


when  inoculi'ti'd.  2.  It  leflens  the  affli<5tion  from  both 
the  degree  and  the  number  of  ill  fymptonis,  even 
wlieii  it  proves  fatal.  It  Iclfens  die  num.ber  of  puf- 
tules ;  and,  by  moderating  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe, 
the  marks  on  the  face  are  not  fo  deep.  3.  R  is  ex- 
treme! v  rare  that  the   fecondary  fcver  attends   it;  a 


under  the   firft  and  fecond  fources  of  danger  attends    fymptom  produflive  of  much  fuifcring,  if  the  patient 


the  patient,  the  diforder  will  be  proportionably  aggra-    is 
rated,  and  the  chance  of  life  leil'ened. 

But  here  again  inoculation  relieves  :  for  by  this  mode 
the  vinis  is  applied  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body, 


happy  enough  to  efcape  with  lile. 


4.  It  produces 
the  difeafe  under  the  feweft  difadvantages,  and  favours 
with  forefir '  :t  to  prevent  many  ills  n<it  to  be  guarded 
againft  in  \\,;  natural  fmall-pox.     5.  Inftead  of  com- 


fo  that  die  whole  conftitution  (excepting  the  part  im-  nuinicating  other  difordcrs  with  it,  many  diforders 
mediately  furrcninding  the  wound)  being  afleded  uni-  fubfequent  to  the  natural  are  very  rarely  obferved  after 
formly,  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe  is  regularly  cairicd  the  artifici.d  fmall-pox.  6.  It  effeftually  removes  all 
on ;  and  the  nobler  parts  not  being  particularly  aifeft-   juft  giounds  of  fear  ;   a  paflion  very  injurious  in  this 

difeafe. 


fnocriiTa'' 
tion 


fluence  of  tliis  evil  fource  attendant  on  the  artificial 

dife.Tfe. 

Having  feen,  that  from  the  influence  of  one  or  more 

of  thefe  four  fources  of  difficult)-  and  danger,  and  that 

fi-om  their  union  will  refult  a  natural  fmall-pox,  com- 
&c.  it  is  probable,  that  the  large  difchargc  of  plicated  with  horrors  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
&c.  arifes,  which    charadterifes  the    confluent    plague ;  how  ineftimable  muft  appear  that  fa\'our  of 
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difcafe.  7.  Soldiers,  failors,  and  all  who  would  appear 
abroad,  or  in  public  offices,  are  freed  from  every  anxi- 
ety and  ha/.ard  attendant  on  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
•  8.  Servants,  women  with  children  at  their  breads,  i)reg- 
nant  women,  magidrates,  phyficians,  &c.  arc  all  freed 
from  tlie  moll  diUrelFing  embarralfment,  by  conformi- 
ty to  inoculalion.     See  Medicine. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy;  the  fame  with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Impromptu.     See  Impromptu. 

INQUEST,  in  Scots  law,  the  fame  with  Jury. 

INQIIISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tri- 
bunal in  fcveral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  ereftcd 
by  the  popes  for  the  examination  and  punilhment  of  he- 
retics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  fa- 
ther Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fent  by  Pope 
Innocent  111.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catliolic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch  into  tlieir 
number  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called  inquifitors  ; 
and  tliis  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquilltion,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 
Judaifm,  Mahometanilm,  Sodomy,  and  polygamy  ; 
and  the  people  (land  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hufbands  their  wives,  and 
mailers  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  witliout  daring 
in  the  lead  to  murmiu'.  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  thcmfelves  turn  their  own  accu- 
fers,  and  declare  the  caufc  of  their  imprifonment ;  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confi-ontcd  with 
witnelTes.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak  of  tliem  as  dead, 
not  daring  to  folicit  their  pardon,  left  they  iliould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  Ihadow 
of  proof  againft  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difchar- 
ged,  after  lufFering  {he  mod  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imiiriibnment,  and  the  lofs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  eft'e(5ls.  The  fentence  againft  the  pri- 
foners is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  ercft  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  perfons ;  in  which  tliey  place  a  rich  al- 
tar, and  raifc  feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed  ;  and 
over-aguinft  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of  the 
inquifitors. 

Tliefc  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to  fuf- 
fer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difchargeil  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  :  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
ftrait  yellow  coat  without  fteeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew's  crofs,  have  their  lives  but  foHoit  all  their 
efFeifls :  thofe  who  have  the  rcfemblance  of  flames, 
made  of  red  icrge,  fewcd  upon  their  fanto  hcnilo,  witli- 
out any  crofs,  arc  jxirdoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  rel.ipfe :  but  thofe  who,  bcfidcs 
thefe  flames,  have  on  their  faiuo  iienito  tlicir  own  pic- 
ture, furroundcd  with  lignres  of  devils,  arc  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  arc  cc- 
cleliaftics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  o\  death; 
but  form  and  read  an  aft,  in  which  tliey  lay,  that 
Vol.  IX. 


the   criminal  being  conviftcd  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his    InfcrlbM 
own  confetlion,  is  with  much  reluclance  delivered  to  the         || 
fecular  power  to  be  punillicd  according  to  liis  demerits  :     Infcat. 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  fevcn  judges  who  at-  '       "       ' 
tend  at    the  right   fide  of  the  altar,  who  immediately 
pafs  fentence.     For  the  concludon  of  this  horrid  fcene, 
fee  Act  of  Faith. 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.  A  figure  is  fald  to  be 
inlcribed  in  another,  when  all  its  angles  touch  the  fide 
or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  anf 
thing,  to  give  fome  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  totranl- 
mit  fome  important  tnjth  to  poderity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  ancient 
infcriptions  found  on  ftones  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  Gideon,  drew  mod  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his 
hidory  is  compofed,  i'rom  infcriptions  which  he  found 
in  temples  and  on  columns,  botli  among  the  Heatheni 
and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  the  principles  of  fcicnces,  as  well  as  the  hiftory 
ot  the  world.  Thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  iliow, 
that  this  was  the  firll  way  of  inftrmfting  people,  and  of 
tranfmitting  hidorics  and  fciences  to  poderity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  in  his  Hippias ;  wherein  he  fays, 
that  Pifidratus  engraved  on  done-pillars  precepts  uie- 
ful  for  hulbandmen.  Pliny  aifurcs  us,  that  the  firft 
public  monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead  ; 
and  that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon 
plates  ofbrafs;  that  (lays  he)  the  Jews  might  have 
fomething  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  con- 
federacy concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  infcriptions,  .nnd 
were  extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them  :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe  countries  of 
ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have  been  com- 
pofed as  the  collcdMon  ot'  Gruter,  &c.  Since  Gruter's 
colkftion,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled  anotlier  huge 
volume  of  infcriptions.  M.  Fabretty  publiflied  ano- 
ther volume  at  Rome  in  1699,  wherein  he  has  corrcft- 
ed  abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rei- 
nefius, and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 
number  of  infcriptions  omitted  by  them. — Since  all 
thele,  Grscvius  has  publillied  a  complete  collection  of  in- 
fcriptions, in  three  volumes  folio. 

INSCRUTABLE,  UssrARCHADLE,  in  theology,  is 
ul'ually  undcrdood  of  the  fecrcts  of  Providence,  and  tlic 
judgments  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or  into 
which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate. 

Academy  of  /,\scRiptioks.  See  Academy. 
INSECTS,  iNSECTA,  in  natirral  hiftory,  a  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofcd  to  be  cxlanguinous  ; 
and  didingiiiflieil  by  certain  incifiires,  cuttings,  or  in- 
dentings  in  tlieir  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  La- 
tin, formed  of  In,  and  feco  "  I  cut ;"  the  re;iibn  of 
which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 
fecms  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two;  or  becaufe  the 
bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  are  com- 
pofed of  dillerent  circles,  or  rings,  which  arc  a  fort  of 
iucifuiT.     See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Uf  the    KinJj  of  Insfcts,  and  lohrre   ih-   Colli  flor  for 

th:    Cabinet   may  fml    thtm.      InfcCis,    in    ge.ier.il,    arc 

known  to  moll  people,  the  fyftenintic  diltinftions  but 

I  i  to 
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Infcas.    to  few;  nor  have  we  any  Engllfh  names  for  die  greateft  roacli)   arc  found  about  bake-houfes,  &:c. ;  others  (as 

■^ part  of  them.     The  general  denominations  of  beetles,  the   mantis  or  camel-cricket,  gryllus  or  locuft,  fulnora 

butterflies,  moths,  flies,  bees,  walps,  and  a  few  other  cicada,  or  flea-locuft,  cimex  or  bug,  &c. )  on  grafs,  and 
common  names,  are  all  tliat  our  language  fupphes.  It  all  kinds  of  field-herbage.  Some  (as  iiatontila  or  boat- 
would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  the  im-  fly,  ii<J>a  or  water-fcorpion,  &c),  frequent  rivers,  lakes, 
menfc  variety  of  genera  and  fpecies  to  any  perfon  un-  and  Handing  pools. 

Ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  entomology  :  we  may,  how-         III.    Lepidoptcra.     In    tlie    day,    when   the    fun    is 

ever,  give  direiSions  under  general  iiames  where  to  find  warm,    butterflies    are    fecn    on  many  forts   of  trees, 

each  kind.  Ihrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.     Moths  may  be  feen  in  the 

The  clafs  ofinfeifts  is  divided  by  Linna:us  into  feven  day-time,  fitting  on   pales,  walls,   trunks  of  trees,  in 

orders.     See  Zoology  and  Entomology.  fhadcs,   out-houfes,   dry  holes,  and  crevices;  on   fine 

I.   The    Cokoplera    kind.     Many    of  thefe    (as  the  evenings,  they  fly  about  the  places  they  inhabit  in  the 
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fcaralaus  or  chatTer,  dcrmfjles  or  leather-cater,  hijhr  or 
mimick-beetle,  Jltipihylinus  or  rove-beetle,  &c.)  are 
found  in  and  under  the  dung  of  animals,  efpecially 
of  cows,  horfes,  and  flieep.  Some  (as  lucanus  or  flag- 
beetle,    cerambyx    or    capricorn-beetle,    dermcjks,    &c,) 


feme    (as    the  fphinx    or  hawk-moth)   are 
g  in  the  day-time  over  the  flowers  of  honey- 


are  found  in  rotten  and  half-decayed  wood,  and  under    into  the  flowers 


day-time 

feen  flyin 

fuckles  and  other  plants  with  tubular  flowers.     Infe(51s 

of  this  fpecies  feldom  fit  to  feed,  but  continue  vibrating 

on  the  wing,  wliile  they  thruti  their  tongue  orprobofcis 


the  decayed  bark  of  trees.  Others  (as  hifter,  fdpba 
or  carrion-bectlc,  y/V;j%/''""-f>  &c.)  on  the  carcafes  of 
animals  that  have  been  dead  four  or  five  days  ;  on  moifl; 
bones  that  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  on  flowers  having  a  fetid  fmell ;  and  on  feveral 
kinds  of  fungous  fubttances,  particularly  the  rotten 
and  mofl  ftinking.  Others  (as  lyrrhus,  citrcidio  or  wee- 
vil, hruchus   or  feed-beetle,   &c  )  may   be  found   in  a 


IV.  Neuropkra.  Of  thefe,  fome  (as  the  myrmehon, 
hemerohitis  or  pearl-fly,  raphidia  or  camel-fly,  &c.)  are 
found  in  woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fand-banks,  walls, 
pales,  fruits,  and  umbelliferous  flowers.  Others  (as 
libellula  or  dragon-fly,  ephemera  or  may-fly,  phryganea 
or  fpring-fly,  &c.)  fly  about  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
day. 

V.  Hymemplera.     Thefe,  including  wafps,  bees,    &c. 


morning    about   the   bottoms    of  perpendicular  rocks    frequent  hedges,  fhrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 


and  fand-banks,  and  alfo  upon  the  flowers  of  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  kinds  (as  gyrinus  or 
■vvhirl-beetle,  dylifcus  or  water-beetle,  &c.)  may  be 
caught  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  fl;anding  pools,  by  means 
of  a  thread-net,  with  fmall  meihes,  on  a  round  wire- 
hoop,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  fun  ihines  hot,  fome  (as  the  coc- 
dnella  or  lady-fly,  buprejlis  or  burn-cow,  chryfomela 
or  golden  honey-beetle,  caiilharis  or  foft-winged- 
beetle,  elatcr  or  fpring-beetle,  necydalis  or  clipt-wing- 
ed  beetle,  &c.)  are  too  be  feen  on  plants  and  flowers, 
blighted    trees    and    fhrubs.     Others    (as   lampyris   or 


VI.  Diptera.  Flies  of  various  kinds  conftitute  this 
clafs;  of  which  fome  (as  ccjlras  or  gad-fly,  miifca  or  fly, 
tabanus  or  whame)  fly  about  the  tops  of  trees,  little 
hills,  horfes,  cows,  fheep,!  ditches,  dunghills,  and  every 
offenfive  objeft.  Others  (as  tipula,  conops,  ajdus  or 
wafp-fly,  &c.)  are  found  on  all  forts  of  flowers,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  a  fetid  fmell. 

VII.  Aptera,  or  thofe  without  wings,  comprehend 
fcorpions,  fpiders,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 

OJ  Catching  and  Preferving  Insects  for  CoUeBions.  In 
the  following  direiftions,  we  fliall  relate  the  methods 
of  killing  them   the  moft  readily,  and  with  the  lead 


glow-worm,  &c.)  frequent  moift  meadows,  and  are  belt  pain,  as  the  purfuit  of  this  part  of  natural  hiftory  hath 

difcovered   at  night,   by  the  fliining  light  which  they  been  often  branded  with  cruelty ;  and  however  reafon- 

emit.     A  great  variety  iitclofe  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  ably  the  naturalifl:  may  exculpate  himfelf  by  pleading 

particularly  ofthe  burdock,  elecampane,  colts  foot,  dock,  the  propriety  of  fubmitting   to  an  evil  which  leads  to 

thillle,  and  the  like,  (as  the  cajjida  or  tortoife  beetle,  ufeful  difcoveries,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there  never 

&c.)  ;  or  feed  on  difl"erent  kind's  of  tender  herbs  (as  the  can  be  a  juft;  pretext. 

melo'e  ox  blifter-beetle. )     Numbers   (as  the  tenebrio  or         I.  The  firft  clafs,  confifting  of  beetles  ^co/fo/Z^ra^,  are 

flinking-beetle,)  may  be  found  in  houfes,  dark  cellars,  hard-winged.     Many  kinds  fly  about  in  the  day,  others 

damp  pits,  caves,  and  fubterraneous  palfages  ;  or    on  in  the   evening,  fome  at   night  only.     They  may  be 

umbelliferous  flowers,   (as  the  cerambyx,  ptinus,  &c.)  ?  caught  with  a  gauze-net,  or  a  pair  of  forceps  covered 

or  on  the  ti-unks  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  tim-  with  gauze.     When  they  are  taken,  flick  a  pin  through 

ber-yards,  and  in  the  holes  of  decayed  wood.     Some  the  middle  of  one  ofthe  hard  wings,  and  pafs  it  through 

(as    the    leptura    or    wood-beetle,   cicindela    or    glody-  the  body.     They  may  be  killed  inftantly,  by  immer- 


•tura 
beetle,  &c.)  inhabit  wild  commons,  the  margins  of 
pools,  marihes,  and  rivulets ;  and  are  likewife  feen 
creeping  on  flags,  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  water- 
plants.  Multitudes  (as  the  carabus  or  ground-beetle) 
live  under  ftones,  mofs,  rubbifli,  and  wrecks  near  the 
ihores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  are  found  alfo  in 
bogs,  marflies,  moift;  places,  pits,  holes  of  the  earth, 
and  on  ftems  of  trees  ;  and  in  an  evening  they  crawl 
plentifully  along  path-ways  after  a  ihower  of  rain. 
Some  (as  the /oyf<r«/rt  or  earwig)  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  hollow  ftems  of  decayed  umbelliferous  plants, 
and  on  many  forts  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

II.  Hemipiera.     Some  of  thefe  (as  the  bktta  or  cock- 


fion  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then 
fl:ick  them  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  afterwards  careful- 
ly place  their  legs  in  a  creeping  pofitlon,  and  let 
them  continue  expofed  to  the  air  until  all  the  moift;ure 
is  evaporated  from  their  bodies.  Beetles  may  alfo  be 
preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  clofely  cork- 
ed up. 

2.  Infects  of  the  fecond  clafs  (hemiptera)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner  as  beetles,  and  likewife  by 
means  of  a  drop  of  the  etherial  oil  of  turpentine  appli- 
ed to  the  head  ;  or  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  under 
the  next  clafs  for  killing  moths. 

3.  The  divifion  of  butterflies  and  moths  (kpidopte- 

ra). 
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liifcAi.     ra),  2S  well  as  all  flies  with  membranaceous  wings,  pin-cudiion  with  three  or  four  different  fizes  of  pins    liifcfli. 

'  fliould  be    catchcJ    with    u    g;iu/.e  net,   or  a  pair  of  to  fuit  the  different  fi/cs  of  infc^'ls.  ^ — 

gauze  forceps :  when  taken  in  the  forceps,  run  a  pin         In  hot  climates  infe(51s  of  every  kind,  l)ut  particu- 

through  tlie  thorax  or    llioulders,  between    the    fore-  larly  the  larger,  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  ants  and 

wings.     After  this  is  done,  take  the  pin  by  the  head,  other  fmall  infeifts ;  efpecially  before  they  are  pcrfcftly 

and  remove  the  forceps,  and  with  the  other  luind  pinch  dry  :  to  avoid  this,  the  piece  of  cork  on  whicli  our  in- 

the  bread  of  the  infect,  and  it  will  immediately  die :  fcifls  are  ftuck  in  order  to  be  dried,  (hould  be  fufpend- 

the  wings  of  butterflies  Ihould  be  expanded,  and  kept  ed  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  by  means  of  a  flcnder 

fo  by  the  preffure  of  fmall  flips  of  paper  for  a  day  or  ftring  or  thread ;  befmcar  this  tliread  with  bird-lime, 

two.     Moths  expand   their  wings  when  at  reft,  and  or  fome  adhefive  fubllancc,    to  intercept  the  rapaci- 

they  will  naturally  take  that  pofition.  ous  vermin  of  thofe  climes  in  tlieir  paffage  along  the 

The  larger  kinds  of  thefe  infers  will  not  fo  readily  thread, 
expire  by  this  method,  as  by  llicking  them  upon  the  After  our  infefls  arc  properly  dried,  they  may  be 
bottom  of  a  cork  exa^flly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  placed  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where  they  arc  to  re- 
bottle,  into  which  a  little  fulphur  liad  been  put,  and  by  main  :  thcfe  boxes  Ihould  be  kept  dry  ;  and  aho  made 
gradually  heating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the  to  lliut  very  clofe,  to  prevent  imall  infeifls  from  de- 
fulphur  take  place,  when  the  infeifl  inilantly  dies,  with-  ftroying  them  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  (hould  be  co- 
out  injuring  its  colours  or  plumage.  vered  with  pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  paper  may 

The  beft  method  of  having  the  mod  perfei.^  butter-  be  laid  ;  or,  which  is  better,  lined  with  cork,  well  im- 

flies  is  to  find  out,  if  pollible,  the  larva  or  caterpillar  pregnatcd  with  a  folution  of  corrofivc  fublimate  mer- 

of  each,  by  examining  tlie  plants,  flirubs,  or  trees,  they  cury  in  a  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in 

ufually  feed  upon,  or  by  beating  the  ihrubs  and  trees  water,  an  ounce  of  which  will  diifolvc  20  fcruplcs  of 

with  long  poles,  and  thereby  Ihaking  the  caterpillars  the  fublimate. 

into  a  flieet  fpread  underneath  to  receive  them  ;  to  put         The  finefl:  colledlions  have  been  ruined  by  fmall  in- 

them  into  boxes  covered  with  thin  canvas,  gauze,  or  fefts,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  have  our  cabinets  too  fccure. 

cat-gut,  and  to  feed  them  with  the  frefli  leaves  of  the  Such   infers  as  are   thus  attacked  may  be  fumigated 

tree  or  herb  on  which  they  are  found  ;  when  they  are  with  fulphur,  in  the  manner  defcrihed  for  killing  motlis; 

full   grown,  they  will  go  into  the   pupa  or  cliryfalis  if  this  prove  ineffeftual,  they  may  be  immerfed  in  fpi- 

ftate,  and  require  then  no  other  care  till  they  come  out  rit  of  wine,  without  much  injuring  their  fine  plumage 

perfeift  butterflies,  at  which  time  they  may  be  killed,  or  colours,  and  afterwards  let  them  be  fprinkled  about 

as  before  dire<5led.     Sometimes   thefe  infects  may   be  their  bodies  and  infertions  of  the  wings  with  i\\c  folu- 

found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and  branches  of  trees,  tion  abovementioned.     But   baking  the    infecis  in  an 

m  the  chryfalis  rt;ate.  oven,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  Birds  (under  that 

Moths  might  likewife  be  procured  more  perfeifl,  by  article),  is   the   mofl.  effeftual  method  of  extirpating 

coUefting  the  caterpillars,  and  breeding   them  in  the  thefe  enemies  ;  however,  the  utmoft  caution  is  requi- 

fame  manner  as  butterflies.     As  the  larvte  or  caterpil-  fite  in  this  procefs  in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
lars  cannot  be  prefcrved  dry,  nor  very  well  kept  in        N.  B.     All  kinds  of  inlcifts  having  no  wings,  may 

fpirit,  it  would  be  fatisfaiflory  if  exaft  drawings  could  be  preferved  in  fpirits,  brandy,  or  rum  ;  except  crabs, 

be  made  of  them  while  they   are  alive  and    perfeft.  lobfters,  and  the  like,  which  may  conveniently  be  pre- 

It  may  be  necelfary  to  obfcrve,  that  in  breeding  thefe  fervcd  dry. 

kinds  of  infeifls,  fome   earth    Ihould  be  put   into   the         Issf.cts  giving  Root  to  Plants.     Of  this  we  have  an 

boxes,  as  likewife  fome  rotten  wood  in  the  corners ;  account,  by  Mr  Fourgeroux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 

bccaufe,  when  the  caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa  cademy  of  Sciences  for  1769.     The  plants,  of  which 

or  chryfalis  ftate,  fome  go  into  the  earth,  and  continue  Mr  Fourgeroux  gives  an  account,  are  perfecflly  the  re- 

imdcr  ground  for  many  months  before  they  come  out  verfe  of  llie  worm-plant   of  China,  defcribed   by  Mr 

into  the  moth  ftate  ;  and  fome  cover  thcmfelves  with  a  Reaumur  in  the  year  i  726.     For,  in  that  cafe,  a  worm 

hard  fhell,  made  up  of  fmall  pieces  of  rotten  wood.  fixes  its  fnout  into  the  extremity  of  tlie  plant,  and  dc- 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  infefls  fruuropiira)  may  be  rives  nourifliment  from  it.  But  the  plants,  of  which 
killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  the  an  account  is  here  given,  derive  their  nourifliment  Irom 
fumes  of  fulphur.  tlie  animals. 

5.  Thofe  of  the  next  clafs  (hymennptrra)  may  be  The  greateft  part  of  the  animal-plants  wliich  he 
killed  in  tlie  fame  manner.  A  pin  may  be  run  through  has  feen,  grow,  lie  tells  us,  on  the  chryfalis  of  a  fpc- 
one  of  their  wing-fliells  and  body.  cies  of  cicada.     The  plant  growing  on   thtfe  infeifts 

6.  Infers  of  the  fixtli  clafs  (diplera)  may  likewife  has  got  tlie  generic  name  oi chivaria,  becaufe  its  ftalks 
be  killed  by  fpirit,  or  by  fumes  of  fulphur.  and  l>ranches,  wlien  it  has  any,  arc  terminated  by  tu- 

7.  Thofe  of  the  lall  divifion  (aptera)  are  in  general  bercles,  which  give  the  appearance  of  little  clubs.  The 
fubjcds  which  may  be  kejit  in  i'pirit.  root  of  this  plant,  in  general,  covers  llic  body  of  tlic 

\\'Ticn   in  fearch  of  infciJls,  we  fliould  have  a  box  infe>.1,  and  fomctinies  is  even  extended  over   its  head. 

fuitable  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  lined  with  cork  at  the  When  thefe  produ<51ions  liavc  for  fome  time  been  pre- 

bottom   and  top  to   flick  tliem  upon,   until   they    arc  ferved  in  fpirits,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  fepara- 

brougiit  home.     If  lliis  box  be  llrongly  impregnated  ted  from  each  otiicr  without  liurting   eitlier.     Small 

with  camphor,  the  init;i1s   foon  become  ftui'ifieii,  and  grooves,  formed  l)y  the  rings  ot  the  animal,  may  be 

are   thereby    prevented    from    fluttering   and   injuring  obfervcd  running  crofs  the  roots  of  the  pl.mt :  but  no 

their  plumage.     Befides  a  fmall  forcejis,  the  colleiflor  veftige  cm  lie  found  of  tlie  root's  having  any  w!icre 

fliould  have  a  large  mufqueto  gauic-iict,  and  alfo  a  penetrated  tlic  body  of  the  inletfl.     Tlicfe  plants  pr<v 

I  i  2  duce 
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liifccSt.  duce  fibres  differing  in  length  and  number.  The  fibres 
^  '  arc  tenninated  by  tubercles,  which,  before  the  plant  ar- 
rives at  maturity,  are  folid  ;  but,  utter  that  period,  they 
p.re  found  pun<5lured,  probably  by  \\orms  which  h^ve 
fufTercJ   a  mctaniorphofis   upon  efcaping  from  ihem. 

Accordinc;  to  Mr  Fourgeroux,  plants  grow,  not  only 
on  the  chryfalis  of  the  cicada,  but  upon  the  cicada  it- 
felf.  He  faw  one  cf  this  kind  upon  a  cicada  brought 
from  Cayenne.  The  plant,  in  this  cal'e,  differed  from 
the  elavaria  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  fpecies  of 
fucus,  compofed  cf  long,  wh  te,  filky  fibres,  covering 
the  body  of  the  infect,  and  extending  from  feven  to 
eight  lines  above  and  below  its  belly. 

The  author  has  found  the  elavaria  growing  upon 
worms.  He  has  found  it  chiefly  upon  worms,  which, 
fuffering  a  metamorphofis,  become  afterwards  afmall 
fpecies  of  May-bug.  This  chryfalis,  he  obferves,  is 
very  different  t'ri'ni  that  of  the  cicada ;  and,  even  in 
its  worm-f^atc,  may  eaiily  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 

After  defcribing  thefe  different  fpecies  of  animal- 
plants,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  offer  his  opinion 
upon  this  flibjcft.  He  firfl  confiders  what  had  been 
faid  by  Dr  Watfbn,  in  the  Philofophical  TranlacSions, 
•  See  r<-»c-  concerning  the  vegetating-fly  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.* 
ta6le  Fly.  j)^  Watfon's  account  of  thefe  flies  is,  that  they  bury 
themfelvcs  about  the  month  of  May,  and  begin  to  be 
metamorphofed  in  June  ;  and  that  the  little  plant  which 
grows  upon  them  refembles  a  branch  of  coral,  is  about 
three  inches  in  height,  and  carries  fmall  protuberan- 
ces, where  worms  are  generated,  which  are  again  con- 
verted into  flies.  Tlie  author  imagines,  that,  in  this 
accoimt,  Dr  Watfon  has  been  deceived  by  the  worms, 
which  he  has  already  obferved  will  eat  into  the  elava- 
ria, and  undergo  a  change  in  the  holes  which  they 
have  there  made.  Mr  Fom-geroux  is  rather  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hill,  founded  upon  obfer- 
vations  made  at  Martinico.  There  the  cicada  are  very 
frequent ;  and,  during  their  chryfalis  Hate,  bury  them- 
felves  among  dead  leaves,  to  wait  their  metamorpho- 
fis.  Dr  Hill  imagines,  that  the  feeds  of  the  elavaria 
are  then  attached  to  them,  and  are  afterwards  deve- 
loped, much  in  the  fame  manner  as  llie  fundus  ex  pale 
eqti'mo  grows  upon  the  hoofs  of  dead  liories. 

It  may  appear  aftonifliing,  that  the  elavaria  fhould 
attach  itfelf  fo  conftantly  to  the  nymphas  of  the  cica- 
da* in  America,  as  it  is  not  obferved  to  do  fo  in  other 
countries.  For  this  Mr  Fourgeroux  attempts  to  ac- 
count, from  viewing  the  elavaria  as  a  parafite  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  of  infeifl ;  from  the  great  number  of  the 
nymphsE  of  cicada;  which  abound  in  America ;  and 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  climate  and  foil,  which 
may  render  this  phenomenon  very  common  tliere,  al- 
though it  be  not  obfer\'ed  in  Europe. 

Insects  blown  from  the  Nofe.  Of  this  we  are  fur- 
niflied  with  many  accoimts  in  the  works  cf  medical  au- 
t  EJ.  Med.  thors.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Monro  \,  who 
Cf«j.ii.3ii.has  received  at  different  times  fome  of  thefe  infeifls 
from  different  perfons.  They  were  all  of  the  fcolopen- 
dra  kind,  though  not  exadlly  anfwering  to  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  LinncEus.  One  of  thefe  he  received  from  Mr 
Hill  furgeon  in  Dumfries.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
long ;  and  lived  foiiie  hours  after  it  was  difchargcd, 
creeping  about  flowly  on  a  table.  It  was  then  put  in- 
to ardent  fpirits,  foon  after  which  it  died. 

Ndx-cus    Insects  ;    Means   of  deflroy'mg    ihem,  or  pre- 
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venting    their    increafe.      The    following    remedies    we     Tnfefls. 

find  colleifled  in  the   Gentleman's   Magazine  for  Oe-  ' •^~~ 

tol)cr  1 790. — Of  thofe  fubilanccs  which  have  been  ge- 
nerally obferved  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  away  or  in 
dellroying  infcrts,  mercury,  and  its  various  prepara- 
tions, nr.iy  be  reckoned  one  of  the  motl  generally 
ufeful.  Sulphur  is  alfo  ufeful.  Oils  of  all  kinds  have 
been  often  and  defsrvedly  recommended.  Tobacco  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  utility.  Of  the  application 
of  thefe  in  order. 

1.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  aw.ay  lice  from 
the  human  body  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  ridding  other  animals  of  their  infefls.  For 
inftance,  fheep  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  on  their  fkin:-,  on  the  fides,  between 
the  fore-legs  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
the  infect  peculiar  to  them.  Sulphur  is  recommended  to 
be  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  only  die 
infedf  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the  feab,  may  be  cured: 
See  the  Tranfa.^ions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  London.  Vol.  VII.  VIII.  p.  90.  In 
the  Tranfaftions  of  the  fame  Society,  Vol.  V.  VI.  p.  59. 
Mr  Ailway  direfted  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls, 
frames,  &c.  of  his  green  and  hot  houfes  fhould  be  well 
wallied  with  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  corrofive 
fublimate  mercury  four  ounces,  and  diffolve  it  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Thefe  houfes  had  been  greatly  in- 
fefted  with  red-fpiders  and  ants.  After  having  been 
wafhed  with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  feen 
next  flimmer.  This  wafh  may  be  uted  on  old  g;irden 
walls,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  inf'efted  with  in- 
fers, if  made  weaker.  It  may  dettroy  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wafh 
will  effeftually  deftroy  that  difagreeable  infeft  the  bug, 
and  all  other  infects  of  a  tender  cuticle  ;  and  it  will 
not  in  the  leaft  hurt  the  colour  of  bed-furniture  or 
hangings.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  wafh  be  ap- 
plied into  every  crevice  or  folding  of  the  furniture  with 
a  painter's  brulh.  It  will  fometimes  be  necelFary  to 
repeat  tlie  wafh,  as  fome  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  re- 
main concealed,  notwith Handing  the  utmoff  care. 

Some  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  were  much  infefted 
with  large  ants,  which  greatly  hurt  tlie  fugar-canes. 
The  remedy  was,  to  diilblve  corrofive  fublimate  mer- 
cury in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
of  fpirits.  This  folution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
fugar  ;  and  when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in 
the  paths  of  the  ants.  They  eat  it,  and  were  deftroy- 
ed.  Might  not  this  praftice  be  imitated,  by  laying 
fugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards 
near  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefled  by  infeifts,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ?  The  papers  or  boards 
migiit  be  taken  in  during  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 
The  fugar  fhould  be  coloured  with  indigo,  or  other 
fubiiance,  tliereby  to  mark  it  as  a  fubflance  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  curious  idlers. 

2.  We  are  informed  that  aperfon,  as  an  experiment, 
employed  brimflone  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
cleared  all  roimd  the  roots  of  trees  infefted  with  cater- 
pillars or  other  infedts,  he  ftrewed  fome  flour  of  brim- 
ftone  round  the  roots,  and  covered  it  with  a  tliin 
fprinkling  of  fine  mould,  that  it  might  not  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  yet  fo  that  the  fun  might  operate 
through,  and  caufe  the  brimftone  to  fumigate  Thus 
he  defiroyed  the   caterpillars.     One  pound  he  found 

fuf- 
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fufficient  for  200  trees.  In  hot  climates  the  fun  may 
perhaps  have  that  cffe*.^  ;  but  it  fcarcelf  will  in  cold. 
He  alfo  employed  fulphur  in  the  ibllowing  man- 
ner to  drive  inl'cfts  from  tall  trees.  He  fplit  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  flit  fome  matches,  fet  them 
on  fire,  and  held  them  under  the  parts  of  the  trees 
chiefly  aflcifled.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  would 
anfwer  for  three  or  ibur  trees.  Brimftone  thus  mixed 
with  damp  draw,  and  fet  on  fire  for  inllance,  in  liop- 
ground  infcflcd  with  the  Hy,  might  be  of  ufe  to  drive 
away  the  Hy. 

The  itch  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  very  fmall 
infedl  which  ncftles  under  the  fkin,  and  proceeds  no 
farther  into  the  luibit ;  and  is  therctore  attended  witli 
no  dangerous  confetjuences.  Brimftone  made  into  an 
ointment  with  hogs-lard  is  a  fure  remedy 


] 
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without  hurting  the  leaves.  This  compofition  may  be  got     Infeai. 

off  by  walliing,  or  the  firft  heavy  Ihowcr.     From  thefe    — 

experiments  tlie  author  thinks,  that  oil  of  tupefitine 
may  with  equ:il  efficacy  be  employed  for  Icilhng  va- 
rious kinds  of  lice  on  domellic  animals. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Tranladions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Vol.  V.  p.  45,  that 
Mr  Winter,  among  other  experiments  on  turnip-feed, 
fteeped  the  feed  24  hours  in  a  fuflkient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  He  then  drained  the  oil  from  the  feed, 
which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  fowed  it  in  drils.  W^icn  the  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  fown 
witli  foot.  He  found  that  feed  lleeped  in  lintfeed  oil 
anfwcred  equally  well.  The  turnips  the  leaft  injured 
by  the  fly  were  thofe  tliat  grew  from  feed  fteeped  as 


Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  fkin,  known  above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly  -.is  to  produce  rough 

by  the  name  of  the  faii.     The  brimftone,  when  added  leaves  fevcral  days  prior  to  the  moft  flouriftiing  of  any 

to  the  mercurial  ointment  recommended  for  that  difor-  of  his  other  experiments,  and  were  the  better  enabled 

der  in  the  Tranfaiftions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou-  to  withftand  the  fly's  attack.     The  leaves  of  thefe  tur- 

ragcmentof  Arts,  Vol.  VII.  p.  90,  miglit  perliaps  ren-  nips  were  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  as 

der  the  application  more  efficacious  and  lefs  danger-  thick    in    bulk  and  luxuriancy   as    the  other  turnips 


3.  The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  liy  expe- 
rience, tliat  an  uncfluous  covering  on  their  bodies  pre- 
vents the  bites  of  mulquitdcs  and  all  gnats.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  liicli  countries  are  not  fufKciently  care- 
ful in  preventing  the  lealt  ftagnant  water  near  their 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mufquitoes  are  bred  ;  even  in 
the  waite  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Franklin,  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
guarded  his  family  in  Philadelphia  from  fuch  infccls  : 
one  day  feeing  a  number  of  mufquitoes  in  his  li- 
brary, he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  his  fervants 
had  taken  the  cover  off  a  tub  placed  near  his  window 
for  receiving  rain-water.  On  fuch  an  occ.ifion  the  re- 
medy is  e.al'y,  viz.  fliutting  the  room  up  for  the  Jay, 
fo  that  the  mufquitoes  cannot  come  at  any  water,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Though  tliis  caution  may  fecm 
trilling  to  thofe  who  live  in  a  mild  climate,  it  Is  far  o- 
thcrwife  in  hot  countries. 

Oils  being  known  to  be  moft  efficacious  in  deftroy- 
ing  infeifts,  may  not  the  ufe  of  it  be  extended  to  the 
deftrucflion  of  worms  in  the  bov.'cls  of  horfes,  where 
they  may  occalion  the  violent  pain  they  feem  fome- 
times  to  fliiFer?  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome  time  kept 
lafting,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  fuppofe  a  pint, 
was  given,  if  worms  arc  the  caufe,  the  oil  may  in  tliat 
cafe  kill  them. 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  on  plants,  arc  known  to 
be  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Tltci'e  arc  dcftroyed  by 
oils,  which  clofc  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
breathe.  Fiir  this  pnrpofc  it  is  advifed,  that,  on  tlie 
approach  of  fpring,  a  rloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  leaft 
appearance  of  them. 

We  are  inft)rmcd,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  wlicn 
applied  to  animals  which  were  covered  with  infeii^s, 
dcilroyed  the  infeifls  without  hurting  the  animal.  TTie 
author  tried  it  on  feveral  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
fo  as  to  incorporate  them  well,  then  adding  water, 
ftill  ftirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  bn^nght 
to  fome  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruit-trees  on  which  there  were  infefls,  ,iiid 
liercby  deftroyed  not  only  tlie  eggs  but  ;dfo  the  iiU'ccls, 


and  were  a  confidcrable  deal  larger.  The  feed  was 
drilled  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diftance 
in  the  rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of 
plants  which  liave  been  injured  by  infe<fls,  but  lint- 
feed  oil  has  not  that  cffcS.,  though  equally  deftruiflivc 
to  the  infeifs.  The  train  oil  fcems  to  aft  both  as  an 
oil,  and  by  its  difagrecable  fmtll  it  prevents  mfefls  ap- 
proaching it.  In  tliis  refpeift  it  may  be  fuccefsfully 
ufed  to  prevent  field-mice  or  other  vermin  preying  on 
acorns,  chefnuts,  or  other  feeds  fteeped  in  it  before 
they  are  fov.n. 

Wien  tlius  giving  direiflions  for  preventing  the  fly 
on  turnips,  a  late  experiment  fliould  be  mentioned  by 
the  difdofing  of  which  a  perfon  gained  a  confiderable 
reward.  His  fccret  wa=:,  running  a  roller  over  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  remained 
on  tl;e  ground,  on  th.e  firft  aj.pearance  of  the  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  files  fo  much,  that  tlicy  could  not 
nrake  their  efcape,  and  were  therctore  crufhed  to  death. 
As  the  roller  may  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fome  very  properly  advifetofix  fome  bi  ughs  of 
elder  In  a  grate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  tlie  field  ; 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  before  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  tinfturc  of  afaftctida,  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  be  tlic  fiirer.  Tlie  moll  certain  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raife 
the  plants  in  a  nurfery,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  tranf- 
plant  them,  being  carried  10  the  ground  in  a  whcel- 
baiTow  filled  villi  manure  foftencd  with  water  fo 
as  to  admit  the  plants.  Tliis  mctliod  will  fecure 
their  more  fpeedy  growth.  In  the  nurfery  the  at- 
tack of  the  fly  may  be  prevented  by  fprinkling  foot 
or  quicklime  on  the  ground.  The  utility  of  tniniplant- 
ing  tumips  is  evident  by  the  prafticc  of  tninfplanting 
the  turnip-rooted  cabbai;e.  They  who  are  difcourai'cd 
from  this  practice  by  die  expencc  attending  it,  ilo  not 
rcfleft  that  the  hoeing  is  prevented,  and  tlie  pl.tnts  grow 
the  hotter,  being  fet  in  fiefh  earth. 

4.  Before  proceeding  to  dircft  theufe  of  thelafl  mc.ins 
mentioned,  viz.  tobacco,  for  dcftroying  infers  in  tur- 
nips, it  may  be  jiroper  to  mention  an  experiment  made 
by  Mr  Green,  of  her  majefty's  flower-garden  .at  Kew, 
He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows,  finiilar  to  that  employ- 
ed in  recovering  people  fcemingly  drowned.     It  has  a 

cavity 
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in  die  nozzle,  in  wliich  fome  tobacco  is  put,    ftorms   of  rain 
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and  therefore  the  infufion   mull  be 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.     As  it  is  fiid  that 
the  cxpence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa- 
ter, or  even  water   by   itfelf,  driven   ftrongly   againfl 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away.     The  labour    at- 
prevented  from  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  infedls    tending  fuch  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  difcou- 
which   conftantly  adhere  to  that  plant.     To  remedy    rages  others,  without   refleiSing   that,  if  fuch  means 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  had  a  box  made  large    are  ufed  early,  the  flies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid  of. 


InreAs,     cavity 

"  with  a  live  coal  over  it.  The  bellows  being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  fct  on  fire,  and  the  fmoke  is 
direi5tcd  to  any  particular  fpot.  A  lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  mofk-rofe   in   her  drelling-room,  but  was 


InfcAi. 


enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  moik- 
rofe  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  hole,  to  ad- 
mit the  nozzle  ol  the  bellows ;  the  bellows  was  work- 
ed, and  the  fmokc  was  received  into  the  box.  ViHien 
the  tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re- 
mained till  morning,  when  the  infers  were  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.  Being  fwept  off,  the  plant  was  in 
a  ftate  fit  for  a  drefllng  room.  Many  plants  thus  in- 
fefted  with  infeifts  may  be  too  large,  or  otherwife  fo 


Free  ventillation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants  ; 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling 
corn  in  rows  a  little  diftant.  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made  in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  fufficient  fpaces  left  where  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  felting  damp  draw,  or 
other  materials  mixed  with  brimftone,  foot,  &c.  on 
fire.  Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  fly  ;  and  if  fo, 
it  will  fiill  aS.  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch 
materials.     It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  the 


placed  as  not  to  be  put  into  a  box.     In  this  cafe  it  hops   grow  naturally   among  heaps  of  ftones  or  frag- 

occurred   to  the  writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  be-  ments  of  rocks.     They  therefore   advife    to  cover  the 

ing  fprinkled  with  an  infufion   of  tobacco  in  water  it  ground  round  their  roots  with  ftones,  which  will  pre- 

might  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.     On  vent  the  infefts  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 

trial  he  found  it  anfwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants  ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  proteiftcd  during 

of  their  infers.     He  alfo  ufed  it  on  trees  of  eafy  ac-  the  winter.     The  ftones  will  alfo  preferve  moifture  at 

cefs  with  advantage.     Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender  the   roots   during  the  fummer.      A  rope   cannot    be 


plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  if  infedls  have 
in  the  lo»xft  hurt  them  ;  whereas  the  infufion,  inftead 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a  frefh  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  infers.  Thofe 
againft  a  wall,  or  in  efpaliers,  being  eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  mifchief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are  obferved  to  be  curled ; 
for  then  frefh  eggs  are  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but- 
terflies. If  fprinkled  with  the  infufion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life.  After  the  fruit  is 
formed,  the  infufion  muft  not  be  ufed,  left  the  tafte 
and  fmell  may  remain.  The  fciflars  are  then  the  pro- 
per remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  amufement, 
and  may  thereby  prefent  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
ovm  prefervimg.  A  lye  of  the  afh  of  plants  fprinkled 
on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  effeift,  as  alfo  on  other 
pot-herbs,  which  are  often  the  prey  of  caterpillars. 
As  many  infedls,  bcfides  thofe  bred  on  the  leaves  of 
in  the  walls,  may  deftroy  the  fruit,  the  fugar  witli 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  as  already  defcribed,  m.iy  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  infei5ls,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a  fpeedy  death.  Diligent  infpcdlion  into  their  retreats 
is  the  moft  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  fnails.  Ants  are  prevented  rifing  up  the 
trees,  by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or 
any  other  fubftance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  pre- 
vents their  crolfing  it.  Care  fliould  be  taken  to  de- 
ftroy their  nefts  every  where  near  the  garden. 

Hops  are  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence,  that  it  dcferves  our  particular  attention.  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  to  afcend  the  poles, 
a  black  fly  preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  fuch  num- 
bers, as,  by  deftroying  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  plants  being  abforbed 
by  the  leaves.  The  infufion  of  tobacco  deftroys  them, 
or  at  leaft  drives  them  away  fo  effedlually,  that  a  plant 
almoft  totally  ftripped  of  its  leaves  has  put  out  frefli 
leaves  after  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  again  fall  on  the  frefli  leaves.  As  the  flies  lodge 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they  are  protedled  from 


drawn  acrofs  a  plantation  of  hops,  as  it  can  acrofs  a 
field  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wafh 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  infers 
feems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  leaft  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.  The  forcing-pump  will  moft  effedlually  waih  off 
this  exudation. 

Cruelly  to  Insects.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  themfelves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
felf-defence  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purpofes 
of  the  naturalift,  explained  above  ?)  did  they  extend 
their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofe  articles  would  rea- 
fonably  carry  them,  numberlefs  beings  might  enjoy  their 
lives  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried  out  of  them  by 
the  moft  wanton  and  unneceffary  cruelties.  It  is  furelf 
difficult  to  difcover  why  it  fliould  be  tliought  lefs  in- 
human to  crufh  to  death  a  harmlefs  infecfl,  wliofe 
fingle  ofi'ence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuftenance,  than  it  would  be  M-ere  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There 
are  few  tempers  fo  hardened  to  the  imprefilons  of  hu- 
manity, as  not  to  fliudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter; 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  pradlifed  without  the 
leaft  check  of  compaflion.  This  feems  to  arife  from 
the  grofs  error  of  fuppofing,  that  every  creature  is 
really  in  itfelf  contemptible,  which  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  difproportionate  to  our 
own,  not  confidering  that  great  and  little  are  merely 
relative  terms.  But  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare  would 
teach  us,  that 

the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corp'ral  fuff'rance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfations  of  many  infedls  are  as  exquifite  as  tliofe  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even 
more    fo.      The  millepede,    for  inftance,    rolls   itfelf 

round 
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round  upon  the  fligliteft  touch,  and  the  fnail  gathers  fon  dying,  and  not  leaving  eftate  fufficient  to  dlfcharge  Infpeaion 

in  her  liorns  upon  the  leaft  approach  of  our  hand.     Are  theic,  is  laid  to  die  infolvent.                                                     II 

not  thclc   the  (Irongcft   indications  of /A<;V  Icnllbihty .'  Trial    ly    INSPECTION,     or    Examination,    jj '"fl""''*"' 

and  is  it   any  evidence  of  ours,  that  we  are  not  there-  when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fomc         "^ 

fore  induced  to  treat  llicm  with  a  more  fympathiling  point  or  ilfue,  being  either  the  principal  qucftion,  or 

tendernefs  ?  arifing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of  object  of  fcnfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  te- 

kindnefs  and   benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  crea-  flimony  of  their  own  fenfes,  flrall  decide  the  point  in 

tiues  has  a  right  to  from  us.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  difpute.     Tor,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 

this  general  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  atfair  cjuellion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination    it  is 

of  educatiorv  and  prefled  home  upon  tender  minds  in  not  thought  neceflary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it  • 

its  full  extent  and  latitude.     We  are  far,  indeed  irom  who  are  properly  called  in  to  infr)rm  the  confcience  of 

thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difcover  the  court  of  dubious  faifts :  and  therefore,  when  the 

in  tormenting   flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel-  faifl,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  tlie  court  ei- 

ty  of  temper,  bccaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  fur  ther  from  ocular  demondration  or  other  irrefragable 

on  other  principles  ;  and   it   is  entertaining  unworthy  proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  rcfort    the 

notions  of  the   Deity,  to   fuppofe  he  forms  mankind  verdic't  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 

with  a  propcnfity  to  the  moll  deteftable  of  all  dilpoli-  court  alone.     As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverie  a  fine  for 

lions  ;  but  mod  certainly  by  being  unreftraincd  in  Iports  non-age  of  tlie  cognizor,  or  to  fet  afide  a  ftatute  or  re- 

ofthis  kind,  they  may  acquire   by   habit,    what  they  cognizance   entered  into   by  an  infant;  here,  and  in 

never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up  in-  other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  fliall  ilfue  to  t]ie 

to  a  confirmed    inattention  to  every  kind   of  futfering  fheritf,  commanding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  par- 

but  their  own.     Accordingly  the  fupreme  court  of  ju-  ty  to  appear,  that  it  may  be   afcertained  by  the  view 

dicature  at  Athens  thought  an  inftance  of  this  fort  not  of  his  body  by  the  jullices,  whether  he  be  of  full  age 

below  its  cognizance,  and  puniflied  a  boy  for  putting  or  not  :     Ul  p^r  afpcHum  corporis  fui  conjlare  poteril  juf- 

out  the   eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhajipily  fallen  liciariis  nojlris,  ft  pntdieius  an  ft  plena  tclalis  necne.     If, 

into  his  hands.  however,  the   court   has,  upon  infpeiftion,  any  doubt 

It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore,  it  ihould  feem,  in  of  the    age  of  the  party    (as  may  frequently  be  the 

order  to  awaken  as  early  as  polfible  in  children  an  ex-  cafe),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  party  ;  and 

tenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  ic-  particularly  may  examine  the  infitnt  himfelf  upon  an 

veral  forts  of  infefls  as  they  may  be  magnified  by  the  oath  of  voir  dire,  vcrilalem  dicere ;    that    is,  to  make 

affifliance  of  glaifes,  and  to  Ihow  them  that  the   fame  true  anfwers  to  fuch  qucftions   as  the  court  Ihall  de- 

evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the  mand  of  him ;   or  the  court  may  examine  his  motlier, 

formation  of  die  minutell  inie-ct,  as  in  that  of  the  moil  his  godfather,  or  the  like. 

enormous  leviatlian  :  that  they  are  equally    furnillied  INSPECTOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care  and  coiv- 

with  whatever   is  neceffary,  not  only   to  tlie  prefcrva-  duft  of  any  work  is  committed. 

tion,  but  the  happinefs  of  their   beings  in  that  clafs  of  Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 

exiftence  to  which  Providence  has  alligned  them  ;  in  a  as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effcifls, 

word,   that  the  whole  conftruilion  of  their  refpeflive  in  order  to  the  adjulling  or  proportioning  taxes  and 

organs  dillinifHy  proclaims  them  the  objeds  of  the  di-  impolitions  to  every  man's  eftate. 

vine  benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juflly  ought  The  Jews  alfo  have  an  oflicer,  in  their  fpiagogue, 

to  be  fo  of  ours.  whom  they  call  infpcdor,  jn  hlia-un.     His  bufinefs  con- 

INSERTION,    in  anatomy,    the  clofe  conjuniflion  fills  principally  in  infpcding  or  overlooking  tlie  pray- 

of  the  velfels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  ot  the  ers  and  lelfons,  in  propofmg  and  fhowing  them  to  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

INSINUATION    denotes  a  cunning    and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  peifon's  favour. 


Inhnuation  of  a  l¥ill,    among  Civilians,  is  the  firll 


reader,  and  in  ftandlng  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right ; 
and,  il  he  makes  millakes,  he  is  to  correcfl  him. 

INSPIRATION,    among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural 


produ(ftion  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regifter,  in  notices  or  motions  into  the  foul,  or  it  denotes  any  fupcr- 

order  to  its  probate.     Sec  Will.  natural  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  rational 

INSIPID,  TASTELESS,  that  which  has  nothing  in  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of  Intel- 
it  pungent  enough  to  afrc<fl  the  palate,  tongue,  &c.  leftual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or  would 
and  to  occalion  that  fenfation  we  call  lafiug.  not,  in  faifl  liave  attained  in  his  prcfent  circumftanccs 

INSITION,  Insitio,  in  botany,  denotes  the  fame  in  a  natural  way.     Thus  the  prophets  arc  faid  to  have 

•witli  engrafting  ;  vi/..  the  afl  of  infcrting  and  uniting  a  fpoken  by  divine  inf))iration. 
cyon,  bud,  or  tiie  like,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  llock.  Some  authors  reduce  the  infpirallon  of  the  facred 

INSOLATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of  prcpa-  xvniters  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  prc- 

ring   certain    fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expoling   tliem  to  vented  any  thing  they  had  faid  from  failing  or  coming 

the  heat  of  the  fun's  rays ;  either  to  dry,  to  maturate,  to   nought ;  maintaining,  that  they  never  were  really 


or  to  Iharpen  them  ;  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs,  &c. — 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  infolare,  which 
is  ufcd  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  fignifies  to  cxpofe 
to  the  fun. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  juft  debts.     A  per- 


infpired  either  with  knowledge  or  cxprcflion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  inlpinition  is  no  more  than 
a  direiflion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  millaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftylc  or 

words  ; 
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Itirpiration.  words ;  and  this  feems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon's 
'       w— '  dodlrine  of  direiSion. 

Theological  writers  have  emimenited  feveral  kinds 
of  inlpiration :  fuch  as  an  infpivation  of  fiiperinten- 
dency,  in  which  God  does  fo  influence  and  dired  the 
mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to  keep  him  more  fecure  from 
error  in  fonie  various  and  complex  difcourfe,  than  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his  natural  fa- 
culties ;  plenary  fuperintcndent  infpiration,  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
fo  fuperintended ;  infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  aft  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a  com- 
mon manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  Ihall,  upon  the  v.'hole,  have  more 
of  the  true  fublime  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given  ;  and  infpiration  of  fuggeftinn,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  fpeak  direftly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difcoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwife  have  obtain- 
ed, and  dilating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difco- 
veries are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as 
a  meffage  to  otliers.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Tertament  was  written  by  a  fuperintcndent  infpi- 
ration ;  for  without  this  the  difcourfes  and  dodlrines 
of  Chrift  could  not  have  been  faitlifully  recorded  by 
the  evangelifls  and  apoftles  ;  nor  could  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  autliority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  adlual  exercife  ot 
miraculous  powers :  and  befides  the  facred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, in  the  excellence  of  their  dodrines,  the  fpiritu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  defign,  the  majefty  and  fim- 
plicity  of  their  ftyle,  the  agreement  of  tlicir  various 
parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind  ;  to  ^^■hich  may 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  earlieft  ages,  a  conftant  tradition,  that  the  fa- 
cred books  -  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  affift- 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  which  muft  at  leaft  amount  to  fu- 
perintcndent infpiration.  But  it  has  been  controvert- 
ed whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circumftance  in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  mod 
abfolute  fenfe  plenary.  Jerom,  Grotius,  Erafmus, 
Epifcopius,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  it  was 
not ;  whilft  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical  man- 
ner in  which  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  in  whicJi  they  themfelves  fpeak 
of  their  own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing  that 
their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs  there  be  very  con- 
vincing evidence  brought  on  the  otlier  fide  to  prove  that 
it  was  not :  and  if  we  allow,  it  is  faid,  that  there  were 
fome  errors  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  apoft.les,  there  may  be  great  danger 
of  fubverting  the  main  purpofe  and  defign  of  it ;  fmce 
there  will  be  endlefs  room  to  debate  the  importance 
both  of  faifls  and  doiflrines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priefls  and  prieftefTes 
•were  faid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave  ora- 
cles.— The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this  end 
they  always  invoked  Apollo  and  tlie  Mufes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  phyfic,  is  underftood  of  that  ac- 
tion of  the  breaft,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs ;  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
branch  of  rcfpiration,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  Exspi- 

RATION. 
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This  admiffion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on 
its  fpring  or  elafticity,  at  the  time  when  the  ca.vity  of 
the  breaft  is  enlarged  by  tlie  elevation  of  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  do\\1twards :  fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  ;  but  thofc 
dilate,  becaule  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor 
is  it  the  dilatation  oi  the  breaft  which  draws  in  the 
air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con- 
dition abfolately  necelfary  to  infpiration  ;  but  an  ac- 
tual intrufioii  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Respira- 
tion. 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confiftence, 
by  evaporating  the  thicker  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
a  noble  caftle  or  palace,  formerly  the  rehdence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  tliey  are  buried.  Tlie  houfes,  though  built  in 
the  German  tafte,  are  r.ather  handfomer;  and  the 
ftreets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 
For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  are 
very  trifling.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na- 
tural faftneiTes  of  their  country ;  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  fo  perfeflly  inaccelfible  to  any  ene- 
my, that  even  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  after  ha- 
ving over-run  with  his  vidtorious  arms  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  impreflion  upon 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a  plealitnt  valley,  in  E.  Long. 
11.27.  N^'  Lat.  47.   3. 

INSTALLATION,  the  aft  of  giving  vifible  poflefflon 
of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the  proper 
feat.     See  Instalment. 

INSTALMENT,  a  fettling  or  inflating  any  per- 
fon in  a  dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  La- 
tin in,  a.ndj/a!liim,  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  cliurch,  in 
the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftice,  &c. 
Though  Vofllus  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German 
origin. 

Instalment  is  chiefly  tifed  for  the  induflion  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  eclefiaftical  dignitar)',  in- 
to tlie  polTeffion  of  his  ftall,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  hijlallation. 

Instalment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  fucceffion  :  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  onlv  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eftablifliment,  or  re- 
ftauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  ftate.  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  injlaurum,  wliich  fignificd  the  "  ftock"  of 
things  necelfary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  injlaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  injlauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 
injar,  "like;"  as  importing  a  thing's  being  brought 
to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance.     See  Restaura- 

TION. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe's 
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IilnJ  leg,  whicli  readies  from  the  h;im  to  the  pailera- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  tilCpofition  of  mind, 
by  which,  iniiepenJent  oi"  all  inllruftion  or  experience, 
without  deliberation,  and  witliout  having  any  end  in 
view,  animals  are  unerringly  direi5lcd  to  do  I'pnntane- 
ouily  (a)  whatever  is  neceliary  for  the  prefcrvation  of 
the  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftin<ft  of  fuckinsr  orerted 
immediately  after  birth  :  and  fuch  in  the  inferior  cre- 
ation is  the  inftinift  by  wliieh  infeds  invariably  dcpofit 
their  eggs  in  iltuations  moll  favourable  for  hatching 
and  atibrding  nourilliment  to  tlieir  future  progeny. 
Thefe  operations  are  necelfary  for  the  prefcrvation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ;  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  Infeft  knows  that  they  are 
neceifary  :  they  both  aft  witliout  having  any  end  in 
riew,  and  ac5l  uniformly  without  inllruiflion  and  with- 
out experience. 

The  aflions  of  tho  i:ilerior  animals  are  generally  di- 
refted  by  inftind  ;  t'l  !lb  of  man  by  reafon.  Tiiis  at 
lead  is  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  men  in  a  Hate  of  civi- 
lization :  in  the  fava;;c  iV.ite  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  llaves  of  inltiniTt  than  the  brutes  themfelves. 
Concerning  human  inltinfts,  indeed,  philofophers  dilFer 
widely  in  opinion ;  fome  maintaining  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  number  of  inftinifts  than  any  fpe- 
cies ol'  brutes  ;  whilft  others  deny  that  in  human  nature 
there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  inftinflive. 

This  diverfity  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
fource.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
world.  The  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are  call- 
ed philofophers,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
mailers  whoft  authority  they  deem  futlicient  to  fupply 
the  place  of  argument ;  and  having  chofen  their  re- 
fpeiflive  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  his 
mafter  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  taught.  Wlien 
Locke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  do(5lrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of  fpeculative  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever  ;  to  have  divcfled  the 
human  mind  of  every  palllon,  affeiflion,  and  inftiniS  ; 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  intelled>.  Such,  we  are  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
immortal  work  which,  when  interpreted  witli  candour, 
appears  to  have  fuch  a  tendency. 

In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  EJfiiy  on   Human 

UnderJlanJ'tng  has  been  very  genendly  mifunderllood. 

Much  ol"  its  merit,  however,  was  foon  difcovered  ;  and 

mankind,  finding  philofophy  difcncumbered  of  the  bar- 
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barous  Jargon  oftlio  fchool,-,  and  built  upon  a  few  fclf-   InllJnJ 

evident  principles,  implicitly  enibr.iced  every  opinion ^ 

advanced,  or  which  they  fiippnf,d  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illullrious  author  ;  e/pccially  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  /cholailic  fyltem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the'  undcrlland- 
ing  and  to  veil  abfurdity.  Hence  arole  many  philo- 
fophers of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  inllinfls, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  ufually  called  by 
that  name  is  refolvable  into  aiTociatlon  and  habit.  This 
doiflrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  ShafcePoury,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  tlicory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  ;  and  thefe  he  conlidered  as  th: 
tofts  of  fpeculative  truth  and  moral  rcaitude.  His 
lordlhip's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  who  publillied  a  fyllem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a  fenfe  of  inliincft,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and  the  undoubted 
merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  fiom  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  with  inllinclive  principles  of 
aiflion,  a  fei5l  of  philofophers  foon  afterwards  arofe, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inftin<5live  principles  of  belief;  and 
who  built  a  fyftem  of  metaphylics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftina,  and  inde- 
pendent fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  ieA  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  doflrine 
reflecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas ;  and  had  thence  de- 
duced confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  in  tJiem- 
felves,  but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refufnig  the  principles  from  whicli  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  inftinflive  fyllem  be- 
ing thus  laid,  the  fyllem  itfelfwas  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  author  ;  and  reafon  was  well  nigh 
banilhed  from  the  regions  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceetiing  it  is  not  difficult  to  afllgn  the  caufe.  The 
inftinvflive  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  than  the  fyllems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients  ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
moll  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thouglit  to  be  futllcicntly  accounted  for,  by  fiippollng  j 

it  tlie  elTefl  of  a  particular  inllinfl  implanted  in  the 
mind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  Ionic  popular 
works  o(  philofophy  we  have  a  detail  of  fo  many  di- 
ftinft  inicrn:i\f»f,s,  that  it  requires  no  fmall  Ihcngtli 
of  memory  to  retain  their  very  names  :  belidcs  Uie  mo- 
K   k  rat 


{  A )  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  f/tontanmus  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  extrafls  from  Nnfr's  Origin  nf  Mant'ind :  "  Many  analogical  motion?  in  .ini- 
mals,  thouffh  I  cannot  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  fee  \.\\f:m  f;n>!aneous  :  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
are  not  limply  mechanical"  "  The  fagacities  and  inllln(5ls  of  brutes,  the  Jpontanfoifnift  of  many  of  iiicir  motions, 
are  not  explicable,  without  fupjioling  fome  aflivc  determinate  power  connefled  to  and  inherent  in  their  fplrits, 
of  a  higher  extraiflion  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter."  If  this  be  attended  to,  cur  definition 
of  inltiiia  will  be  found  perfeclly  conlbnant  to  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  Jneient  Mctaphy- 
Jics.  "  Inftinfl  (he  (Ays)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almij^htv  Wifdom  to  die  mind  of  the  brute,  to  ait  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  witliout  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  ill,  auJ 
without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  be  ails." 
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Tiiftiiift.    ralfeiife,  we  have  the  fenfc  of  beauty,  the  fenfe  of  defor- 
'       "  mily,    tlie    fenfe   of  honour,  the  hoarding  fenfe,  and    a 

thoufand  others  which  it  is  needlcfs  here  to  mention. 

This  new  fyftem,  which  converts  the  philofophy  of 
mind  into  mere  hillory,  or  rather  into  a  colleflion  of 
faiSs  and  anecdotes,  though  it  has  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  is  not  yet  univerlally  received.  It  has  been  op- 
pofed  by  many  fpccuhitive  men,  and  by  none  with 
greater  tlcill  than  Dr  PrielHey  ;  who  maintains,  with 
the  earlieft  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na- 
ture no  innate  fenfe  of  truth,  nor  any  inftinftive  prin- 
ciple of  aiflion ;  that  even  the  aflion  of  fucking  in 
new-born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
of  mechanifm  ;  and  that  the  defire  of  the  fexes  is  mere- 
ly alTociation. 
In(lin>ft  Whilll  men,  eminent    for    candour  as   well  as  for 

confound-  fcience,  have  thus  been  difputing  the  limits  between 
inftin^fl  and  reafon  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  afcertain  the  actions  which  refult  fi^om  each, 
two  writers  of  n:mie,  treating  of  that  fubje<5t,  have  late- 
ly advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  juft,  mud 
render  the  difpute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiries.  Mr  Smellie,  in  a 
work  which  he  calls  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hi/lory, 
affirms,  that  between  inflindlve  and  rational  motives  no 
diftindlion  exifts,  but  that  the  reafoning  faculty  itfelf 
is  the  necelFary  refult  of  inftinift  ;  and  Dr  Read,  in  his 
Effays  on  the  ylitive  Powers  of  Man,  by  attributing  to 
tnJlinB  the  adtion  of  breathing,  feems  to  confound  that 
principle  with  mere  mechanifm. 

That  reafon,  inftimfl,  and  mechanifm,  are  all  effen- 
tially  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been  uni- 
verfally  allowed  ;  and  it  appears  not  to  be  a  talk  of 
ftincuiihed  THUch  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  refpedl  each  of 
from  each  them  differs  from  the  other  two.  Ailions  performed 
•tlicr.  with  a  view  to  accomplifh  a  certain  end  are  called  ra- 

tional a<5lions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
performance.  InJUnaive  aftions  have  a  cauf,  viz.  the 
internal  impulfe  by  which  they  are  fpontaneoufly  per- 
formed ;  but  they  cannot  he  faid  to  liave  a  motive,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  done  with  any  view  to  confequences. 
Adions  automatic  have  likewife  a  caufe  ;  but  that  caufe 
is  not  intem;d  impuLfe,  but  ?nere  mechanifm,  by  which 
they  are  performed  w  ithout  any  fpontaneity  of  the 
agent.  Tlius,  a  man  gives  charity  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  from  want ;  he  performs  a  grateful  ailion  as 
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a  duty  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  he  fights  for  his  coun-  'nftind. 
try  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  Each  of  thefe  ac-  *  " 
tions  is  performed  from  a  motive,  and  therefore  they 
are  all  rational  aiftions.  An  inlant  is  impelled  to  fuck 
the  breaft,  but  he  knows  not  tliat  it  is  neccffary  for 
his  prefervation  ;  a  couple  of  young  favages  go  toge- 
ther, for  the  firft  time,  without  any  view  to  offspring 
or  any  determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Thefe  aiftions 
liave  no  motive,  and  therefore  are  not  rational :  but  as 
they  are  performed  by  a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  a- 
gents,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mecha- 
nifm ;  they  are  therefore  inJlinSive  aiTtions.  A  maa 
breathes  without  any  motive,  without  any  fpontane- 
ous exertion  of  his  own,  and  that  as  well  when  he  is 
afleep  as  when  he  is  awake.  The  adlion  of  breathing 
therefore  is  neither  rational  nor  inflinflive,  but  merely 
automatic  or  mechanical.  All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain. 
To  talk  of  the  motives  of  anions  performed  by  inftindl, 
in  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafon 
and  inflinifl  there  is  no  difference,  is  either  to  beg  the 
quellion  or  to  pervert  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  choofes  to  call  the  im- 
pulfe which  prompts  the  infant  to  fuck  by  the  name  of 
motive,  he  only  ules  an  Engliih  word  improperly  ;  if 
it  be  his  intention  to  affirm  that  fuch  a  motive  is  not 
totally  and  efl'entially  different  from  that  which  prompts 
a  man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  country,  he  af- 
firms what  all  mankind  know  to  be  falfe  (b). 

Having  thus  afcertalned  what  we  mean  by  inftinft, 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  enquire,  Wliether  or  not  there 
be  any  inftindive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  fure  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
fider,  in  the  firft  place,  fuch  anions  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  inflinftive  :  for 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even 
thefe  actions  are  the  offspring  of  reafon  influenced  by 
motives  ;  and  that  injlind,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a 
mere  imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  exiftence  either 
in  man  or  bruta.  5 

It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  ihaken  off  a  Inllancet 
tree  in   every  direflion,  inftantly  turn  round  towards  inft'nAi 
the  trunk,  and  climb  up,  tliough  they  had  never  for- 
merly been  on  the   furface  of  the  ground.     This  is  a 
ftriklng   inflance    of  inlUnft.     On    the  tree,    and  not 
upon  the  ground,   the   caterpillar   finds  its  food.     If 
therefore  it  did  not  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk,  it 

would 


animalii 


(b)  The  author  of  Ancient  Mttaphyfics,  whofe  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  on  this  fubje^fl  than 
any  other  book  which  we  have  feen,  thus  dillinguifhes  between  reafon  and  inflin(5f ;  "  With  refpeft  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  purfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
animal  hfe  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objedt  which  the  intelleftual  mind 
purfues,  is  the/;//r  and  the  handfome ;  and  its  happinefs  confills  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe.  And  though 
it  purfue  alfo  what  is  ufeful  and  profitable  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake, 
not  of  the  animal  life  itfelf,  but  of  tlie  to  x«xo»  or  beautiful ;  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  objedl  of  its  purfuit  in 
all  things. 

"  Another  material  difference  in  practice  betwixt  the  animal  and  intelleftual  mind  is,  tliat  every  aftion  of 
intelleift  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautifiil  or  the  contrary,  in  the 
aftion.  When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  to  aft  from  -will,  which  is  always  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  :  whereas,  when  we  aft  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  deliberation 
or  opinion  formed,  we  aft  as  the  brute  does  always  ;  for  he  has  no  luill,  but  is  prompted  to  aftion  by  natuial  im- 
pulfe, or  iiur,  as  the  Greeks  call  it. 

"  A  third  very  material  difference  is,  that  intelleft,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  devifes  means  to 
accoirphfh  thefe  ends ;  whereas  the  inftinft  of  the  brute  proceeds  without  confideration  either  of  ends  or 
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(nP.i'na.  would  inev!t:\bly  peridi :  but  furely  tlie  caterpillar 
"  knows  not  that  Tuch  an  exertion  is  necelfary  to  its 
prefervatioii  ;  and  theretbre  it  afts  not  from  motives, 
but  from  blind  impulic.  The  bee  and  the  beaver  are 
endowed  with  an  inftinift  which  has  the  appearance  of 
forefight.  Tliey  build  magazines,  and  fill  them  with 
provifions ;  but  the  foreliijht  is  not  theirs.  Neither 
bees  nor  beavers  know  any  tiling  of  futurity.  The 
folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  each  of  which 
fhe  depofits  an  egg.  Though  fhe  certainly  knows  not 
that  an  anim.al  is  to  proceed  from  that  egg,  and  dill 
lefs  if  poirible  tliat  this  animal  mufl  be  nourillied  with 
other  animals,  (he  coUefts  a  few  fmall  green  worms, 
which  (he  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  tliey  cannot  move.  When 
the  wafp-worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  Rored  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  deftincd  for  its  fupport.  The 
green  worms  are  devoured  in  fuccelTion  ;  and  the  num- 
ber depofited  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  time  ne- 
ceifary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  wafp- 
worm  into  a  fly  ;  when  it  ilfues  from  the  hole,  and  is 
eapable  of  procuring  its  own  nourilhment.  This  in- 
ftinifl  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkalilc,  that 
fhe  feeds  not  upon  flclh  herfelf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  unlefs  when  rcllrained  by  peculiar  circuniflan- 
ces,  uniformly  build  their  nells  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  in  the  fame  form  and  fitu.ition,  though  they  in- 
habit very  different  climates  ;  and  the  form  and  fitua- 
tion  arc  .ilways  exa^flly  fulted  to  their  nature,  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  them  fhelter  and  proteftion.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  renders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form 
or  fituation  of  nefts  neceliary,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
it  can  ferve  any  good  purpofe.  When  removed  by 
neceflity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  (hift  them  fo  as  to  heat  them 
equally  ;  and  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their 
hafte  to  return  Is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
tlie  climate.  But  do  birds  reafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  reafon  equally  well,  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  can 
beft  be  avoided  ?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or 
do  they  know  that  heat  is  necelTary  for  incubation? 
No :  in  all  thefe  operations  men  recognize  the  Inten- 
tions of  nature  ;  but  they  are  hid  from  the  animals 
themfelves,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  upon  them  as 
motives. 

Of  the  inftind  of  animals  we  (hall  give  one  inftance 
more  in  die  elegant  and  perfpicuous  language  of  Dr 
Reid.  "  every  manufaifluring  art  among  men  (fays 
that  able  writer)  was  invented  byfomemcn,  improved 
by  otlicrs,  and  brought  to  perfefflon  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  praiflice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  In  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  arc  found  only  in  thoi'e 
men  who  have  been  taught  them.  The  manula^lures 
of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  in  many  flriking 
partic\ilars.  No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  tlic 
invention ;  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im- 
provement, or  any  variations  from  the  former  prai^lcc  ; 
every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  flclll  from  tlie  be- 
ginning,   without  teaching,  without   experience,  and 
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without  liabit ;  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in-  IiiftinA. 
fpiration.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  it  is  infpired  with  the  - 
pr'mdpLs  or  ruUs  of  riie  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
working  in  it  to  pcrfeftlon,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  anU 
mal  is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  pcifeft  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft  critical  examination  of  tlie 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician,  of  which  a  honeycomb 
is  a  ftriking  Inftance. 

"  Bees,  it  Is  well  known,  conftru(ft  their  combs  with  Remark- 
fmall  cells  on  both  fides,  fit  both  for  holding  llieir  ftore  Mt  m- 
of  honey    and   for  rearing  their  young.     There  are  "■'"'■«  '» 
only  three  pofTible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make  ''"  **"  ' 
them  all  equal  and  flmllar,  without  any  ufelcfs   inter- 
ftices.     Thefe  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.     Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  moft  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  ftrength. 
Bees,  as   if  they  knew   this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.     As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exaflly    oppofite,  having  partition 
agalnft   partition,  or    the  bottom  of  a  cell  may   reft 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  ferve  as  a  buttrefs  to  ftrengthen  It.     The 
laft  way  is  the  beft  for  ftrength  ;  accordingly  the  bot- 
tom  of  each  cell  refts  agalnft  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 
the  ftrength   poflible.     The   bottom  of  a  cell  may  ei- 
llier  be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions  ; 
or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
folld  angle  In   the  middle  point.     It  Is  only  in  one  of 
tliefe  two  wa)s  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.     And  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes, 
of  which  the   bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  muft  be  three  In  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.     It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoms  of   the  cells  to    confift  of    tlirce   jilanes 
meeting  In  a  point,  there  is  a  faving  of  material  and 
labour   no   way  inconfiderable.     The  bees,  as  if   ac- 
quainted with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
them  moft  accurately  ;  tlie  bottom  of  eacli  cell  being 
compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe  angles 
with  the   fide  p;utItIons   and  witli   one  another,    and 
meet  in  a  point  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  lupported  by  three  parti- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  tlie  poirit  of 
it  by  the  common  interlecflion  of  thefe  three  partitions. 
One  inftance  more  of  the  mathematical  tklU  dllplayed 
in  the  ftruifture  of  a  honey-comb  def'erves  to  be  men- 
tioned.    It  Is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  o/  tuhat 
precijc  angle  the  three  planes  which  compote  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  In  order  to  make  the  grcated 
poflible  faving  of  material  and  l.ibour.     This  is  one  of 
thoi'e  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  ot  ma- 
thematics, which  are  called  problems   of  tiuixima  and 
m'tnlma.     The    celebr.ited    AI'Liiurin  rcfolved   it   by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,    wliich  is  to   be  found  in    the 
Tranfaftions  of   the  Royal  Society  of   London,  and 
determined  precllely  the  angle  required.     Upon    the 
moft  exaift  menfuration  which  the  fubjefl  could  admit, 
he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which 
the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  cell  of  a  honey- 
comb do  aifiually  meet. 

"  Shall  wc  aik  here,  Wljo  taught  tlic  bees  the  pro- 
perties of  tbllds,  and  to  refolvc  problems  of  mjxima  and 
miuma  ?  If  a  houey-comb  \verc  a  work  of  humiui  art, 
K  k  a  every 
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ererj  man  of  common  fcnfc  would  conclude,  without 
hefitution,  that  he  vlio  invented  the  conflnadlion  mull 
have  underllcod  the  piincipics  on  v.hich  it  was  ccn- 
ftnicfled.  We  need  not  fi'v  that  bees  know  none  of 
thcfe  things.  They  work  moft  geometrically  without 
any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  ftmcwhat  like  a  child, 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good 
mnfic  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic.  The  art  is  not 
in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geometrically, 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  Great  Geome- 
trician who  made  tlie  bee,  and  made  all  tilings  in  num- 
ber, weight,  and  meafure." 

We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  tlie  ftru<flure  of  a 
honev-comb,  bccaule  it  is  an  efFeft  of  inftinft  which 
cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafon. 
The  autlior  of  The  Natural  Hijlory  of  ylnimah,  jullly 
offended -with  that  theory  which  treats  of  ;«/?.'«aii' mo- 
tlves,  which  reprefents  the  human  mind  as  a  bundle  of 
inftinfls,  and  of  which  the  objecl  feems  to  be  to  degrade 
mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  laudably  exer- 
ted his  endeavours  to  deteft  its  weaknefs,  and  to  expofe 
it  to  contempt.  But  in  avoiding  one  extreme,  he  feems 
to  have  run  into  die  other ;  and  whilft  he  maintains  the 
rights  of  his  o-rni  fpecies,  he  almoft  raifes  the  brutes  to 
the  rank  of  men.  "It  is  better  (he  fays)  to  fiiare 
our  rights  with  others  than  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  them."  This  is  certainly  true;  and  no  good  man 
will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory-  to  that  of  his  antago- 
nifl ;  but  we  fee  no  neceffity  for  adopting  either ;  the 
phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  without  degrading 
reafon  to  the  level  of  inftinft,  or  elevating  iniUncl  to  the 
dignity  of  reafon. 


"We  (hall  readily  allow  to  Locke   (c),  that  fome  of    Inftina, 
the  inferior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti-         "^ 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty  On  fome 
of  re;dbn :  but  we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  occafiont 
natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  con-  thcip.fcrio 
fequences  ;    and  therefore   cannot  perfuade  ourfelves,  ^'""'•''* 
with  this  hillorian  of  theirs,  that  thefe  operations  are   f,    ,    ' 
the  refult  of  a  train  of  reafoning  in  the  mind  of  the  form  ilieii 
animal.  natural 

He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reafoning  and  operationi 
tliinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com-  '^i' '°"'"° 
pared  with  thofe  of  men ;  that  they  cannot  take  fo  full 
a  review  of  the  part,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  penetra- 
ting an  eye  to  the  iuture  ;  that  they  do  not  accumu- 
late obfervation  upon  obfer\'ation,  or  add  to  the  expe- 
rience of  one  generation  that  of  another  ;  that  their 
manners  do  not  vary  nor  their  culloms  flu<51uate  like 
ours  ;  and  that  their  arts  always  remain  die  fame, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.  "  The 
crow  (he  obferves)  always  builds  its  neft  in  the  fame 
way  :  every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
fure of  affedion  ;  even  the  dog,  the  horfe,  and  the  fa- 
gacious  elephant,  feem  to  aft  rather  mechanically 
than  with  deiign.  From  fuch  hafty  obfervaiions  as 
thefe,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
are  direfted  in  their  adions  by  fome  myfterious  in- 
fluence, which  impels  them  to  employ  their  powers 
unintentionally  in  performing  anions  beneficial  to 
themfelves,  and  fuitable  to  their  nature  and  circum- 
ftances." 

And  are  thefe  obfervations  indeed  hafty  ?  and  is  this 
inference  ill  founded  ?  To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
otherwife.     If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 

have 


( c )  "  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fome  of  them  do,  in  certain  inftances 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  the  fenfes. 
"Iliey  are  die  bed  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  I  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abftraftion."     Effay  on  Human  Undcrflamlin^,   Book  II.  chap.  1 1. 

This  is  in  part  a  jull  obfervation,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  VvTiters  have  de- 
rived from  inftinft.  The  author  of  The  Philofopliy  of  Natural  Hiftory  had  "  a  cat  that  frequented  a  clofet, 
the  door  of  which  was  faftened  by  a  common  iron  latch.  A  window  was  fituated  ne;'r  the  door.  \Vlien  the 
door  was  fhut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.  As  foon  as  fbe  tired  of  her  confinement,  fhe  mounted  on 
the  fole  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroufly  lifted  the  latch  and  came  out."  This  pradice,  which 
•we  are  told  continued  for  years,  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calJ-  reafoning  in  particular 
ideas.  It  could  not  be  the  effeft  of  inftinct  ;  for  inftind  is  adapted  only  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  cats 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  ;  and  as  it  is  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  1-ft  the 
latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that  this  particular  aftion  was  the  confequence  of  rea- 
foning in  ideas  enlarged  by  abftradtion  :  the  cat  had  repeatedly  feen  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
fhe  was  capable  of  imitating.  Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a  pofition,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.  It  is  well  kno\\'n  that 
crows  feed  upon  feveral  kinds  of  fhell-filh  when  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  fhell 
by  raifint;  the  filh  to  a  great  heipht,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  ftone  or  a  rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
pure  inftlnft  direfting  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  foUowinc  fafl,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  is  unqueftioned,  and  who 
beini  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite  hypcthefis  to  fupport  ? 
In  the  fprino-  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  neft  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral  planted 
round  his  warden  ;  and  in  his  morning-walk  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witnefling  furious  combats  between 
them  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
fhelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The  crows 
c<Mltinued  for  a  ihort  time  to  make  a  threatening  noife  ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  Hone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  perched  wldi  it  on 
a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  fhe  fat  watching  the  motions  of  die  enemy  of  her  young.     As  the  cat  crept 
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InAinA.  have  always  remained  the  fame  without  degenera-  fliiiguilli  their  motives,  their  views  may  indeed  er-  lnftind» 
"  cy,  and  -without  improvement ;  ajid  if  they  be  at  the  tend  but  a  httle  way  when  compared  witli  infinity  : 
fame  time  the  rcl'ult  of  re;ifoning  ;  tliey  mud  citlicr  be  but  certainly  they  extend  farther  tlian  ours ;  for  there 
fo  peifcift  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  fo  im-  is  no  ufeful  work  of  man  conflrufted  v.-lt]i  fucli  (kill, 
perfeifl  that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftruc-  but  that,  after  it  is  finiflied,  another  man  of  equal 
ture  of  a  honey-comb  is  imperfecft,  no  man  has  ever  education  will  be  able  to  diRinguilh  the  general  dc- 
imac^ineJ.  \Vc  have  fecn,  that,  as  lar  as  we  are  capable  fign  of  the  artift.  But  if  the  inferior  animals,  en  all 
of  difccrning  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  fcrve,  it  occafions,  ad  with  defign,  we  lliould  be  glad  to  know 
is  the  molt  perfccl  ftru<5turc  polllblc  :  and  therefore,  if  the  defign  of  tlie  bees  in  forming  the  cells  of  tlieir  combs 
it  be-  the  refult  of  the  reafoning  of  the  bee,  tlie  author  in  the  manner  which  we  have  fo  largely  defcribcd.  Do 
mull  retraft  his  alfertion  refpcifling  the  extent  of  the  thcfe  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a  comb,  confiiling 
reafoning  and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals ;  and  on  both  fides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
inftead  of  faying  lliat  they  are  remarkably  deficient  each  conipofed  of  fcvcral  jilanes  meeting  in  a  certain  fo- 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they  I'd  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  tliat  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
are  infinitely  more  perfcift.  No  human  art  has  yet  ar-  on  the  one  fide  ihall  refl  upon  the  partitions  between 
rived  at  fuch  perfcdion  as  that  it  might  not  be  impro-  the  cells  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  all  rcfpeds  the  moft  pro- 
ved ;  no  archite(51  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  conllruifled  per  both  for  holding  their  (lores  of  honey  and  for  rear- 
a  magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically  demon-  ing  their  young  ?  And  do  they  likewife  know,  that  its 
ftrate  to  be  of  the  very  be(l  polHble  form  for  the  end  excellence  arifes  from  the  precife  figure  and  pofition  of 
intended,  and  fo  abfolutely  perfe>5l  as  to  be  incapable  the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving 
of  improvement.  of  labour  and  materials,  whiUl  the  comb  at  the  fame 
]5ut  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  "  the  time  has  tlie  greateft  poffiblc  (Irength,  and  the  greateft 
nentjoiicd  laws  of  ;uialogical  re;ilbning  do  not  juftify  the  idea  poffible  capacioufne(s  ?  If  they  know  all  lliis,  and  a<ft 
lofition  ^  {]j.jj  j]|g  i,rutcs  aft,  on  any  occafion,  ablblutely  with-  with  a  view  to  thefc  ends,  it  muft  indeed  be  confcficd 
j"'"'^"^'"  out  defign."  Nay,  he  fays,  it  fecms  more  probable,  that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
"  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inftanccs  in  and  re;ifoning  powers  far  furpafs  thofe  of  men  ;  for 
which  we  cannot  d'ljVtugmJh  the  motives  which  a<5tuate  they  have  from  the  earlieft  ages  made  difcoveries  in  the 
them,  or  the  views  witli  which  they  proceed,  )  et  aft  higher  mathematics,  wliich  there  is  realbn  to  believe 
with  dufign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great  were  altogether  unknown  to  tlie  human  race  till  the  be- 
way,  yet  at  lead  a  certain  length  forward;  tlian  ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this  nio- 
tliat  they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rear-  ment  are  beyond  the  comprelienfion  of  nine-tenths  of 
ing  of  their  young,  building  nefts,  &c.  aftuated  merely  mankind  in  the  mod  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
by  feeling,  or  over-ruled  by  fome  myfterious  influence,  this  be  a  conclufion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
under  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  inftru-  is  no  other  alternative,  but  cither  to  fuppofe  tiiat  by  this 
ments."  This  lail  phrafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in-  artificial  ftrufture  of  their  cells  the  bees  have  fome  other 
fenfible  inftruments  it  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are  end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  didinguifli ;  or  to  ac- 
confidered  by  the  advocates  for  indinft  as  mere  ma-  knowledge,  that  they  are  over-ruled  by  fome  myfte- 
chines  without  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  fponta-  rious  influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own  fpontaneous  agents,  unconfcious  of  the  end  to  which 
creation  ;  for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd  is  not  tlieir  operations  tend.  Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (fee  Ikuxi;).  But  if  the  mod  rational,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
by  infenfible  indrumcnts  be  meant  fuch  Inftruments  as  the  underdanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
aft  fnontancoully  without  being  coidcious  of  the  end  meaned  oi" them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  Tliat 
to  which  their  aftions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to  a  honey-comb  is  condrufted  \\  1th  defign,  we  mod  rca- 
be  cgregioufly  midaken  in  his  conjcfture  refpefting  dily  admit ;  but  the  defign  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  hy-  the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  direfts  their  operations  to 
pothefis  contradiftory  and  inconfiftent.  tlieir  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro- 

If  it  be  true,  tliat  the  inferior  animals  aft  with  <k-  pricty  terms  a  myderious  influence  (d).  .    n 

fign,  even  in  thofe  indanccs  in  which  we  cannot  di-        But  he  thinks  it  an  unanfwerablc  argument  in  fup-  Au  ol.jc». 

port  t ion  to  IV. 


along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree ; 
and  when  at  lad  pu(s  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  aiuUhovcring  over  her  in 
the  air,  let  the  done  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on  this  occafion  reafoned,  is  felfevidcnt ; 
and  it  fecms  to  be  little  lefs  evident,  that  the  ideas  cmiiloyed  in  her  rea(bning  were  enlarged  beyond  thofe 
which  die  had  received  from  her  feiilcs.  By  her  fcnfes  (he  may  have  perceived,  tliat  the  (hell  of  a  filh  is 
broken  by  a  fall ;  but  could  her  fenfes  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  fieUi  by  tlie 
fall  of  a  done  ?  No ;  from  tlie  cflcft  of  the  one  (all  prefcrved  in  her  memory,  (he  mud  have  infciTcd  the  other 
by  her  power  of  reafoning. 

(d)  Tliough  this  way  ot  afting  is  undoubtedly  myderious,  "  yet  it  Ihould  not  appear  cxtraorJin.-iry  cvcrv 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  phllofopher,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  owni  fpecics :   lor  a  man  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  another  of  fuperior  underdanding,  will  ufc  means  to  accomplifli  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  o* 
eeJ  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mailkinJ  arc  dcdined  by  God  ;uij  nature  to  bu 
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governed  in  that  way.     Ancient  Metaphvfics,  Vol.  III.  p.  352 
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port  of  his  theory,  that 
iiftions,  in  which  animals  are  iliiJ  to  be  guided  by  un- 
erring inftin<5t,  dill'ercnt  individuals  dilpUy  different 
modes  of  condvufl ;  and  in  his  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
fttniflive  principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  circumftances,  is  merely  to 
introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  piiilolbphy  ; 
for  he  affirms,  tliat  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo- 
dation to  circumlfanccs  can  ever  take  place  without  a 
comparifon  of  ideas,  and  a  dcdUiSion  of  inferences. 
Tt  is  probable,  that  the  author  here  :illudes  to  tliofe 
animals  which,  in  their  moft  important  operations,  are 
known  to  aft  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  ollrich  in  Senegal,  wliere  the  heat  is  exceflive,  ne- 
gleifts  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  llts  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
V'here  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  oftrich,  like  other 
birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bulhes  and  clefts  of  trees,  fuf- 
pend  their  nefts  upon  flender  twigs,  and' thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  aft  fo  variouily  upon  different  occafions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  witliout  judgment  or  intelli- 
gence. But  before  our  author  had  fo  confidently  af- 
firmed that  fuch  accommodation  to  circumftances  can 
never  take  place  w^ithout  a  comparifon  of  ideas  and  a 
deduftion  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  how  nature  afts  in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  comer  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window ;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower-pot,  with  its  head  dowTi- 
wards,  it  ^\■ill  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  pofition  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  plant,  in  either 
cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  beft,  and  not  from  a  neceffary  determination 
of  its  nature  ?  But,  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodies 
unorganized,  how  ihall  we  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chemiftry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When  one  body  unites 
with  another,and  then, upon  a  third  being  prefented  to  it, 
quits  the  firft,  and  unites  ilfelf  witli  it,  iliall  we  fuppofe 
tliat  this  preference  proceeds  from  any  predileftion  or 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other,  from  any  comparifon  of  ideas  or  deduftion  of 
inferences  ?  Or  fhall  we  not  rather  fay,  that  it  proceeds 
from  an  original  law  of  nature  imprefled  upon  it  by  that 
Being  who  mediately  or  immediately  direfts  every  mo- 
tion of  every  the  minutcft  atom  in  the  univerJe  ?  And  if 
fo,  why  may  not  inftinft  be  an  original  determination 
of  the  m.ind  of  the  animal,  of  v\hich  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  or  elfence  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  certain  cir- 
cumftances, on  which  depends  the  preferi-ation  of  the 
individuid,  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it 
cannot  be  otherwLie,  if  we  have  defined  inftinft  proper- 
ly ;  for  no  man  ever  fuppofed,  that  when  animals  work 
inftinftively,  they  aft  for  no  purpofe.  It  is  only  af- 
firmed that  the  purpofe  is  not  known  to  them.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  the  Author  of  inftinft  ;  who  knows 
likewife  that  the  fame  purpofe  muft  in  different  cli- 
mates be  promoted  by  different  means,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly determines  the  operations  of  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  to  be  different  under  different  circum- 
llaQcess 
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But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  autlior  when   luftinA, 

he  ailirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circumftances  can  ' ■■ ' 

ever  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas,  we  rea- .  ^-'t  • 
dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve-  capable  ol 
ment  by  obfervation  and  experience  can  in   propriety  improve, 
offpcech  be  termed  inftinft.     Inftinft  being  a  pofitive  ment, 
determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpofes,  muft  neceilariljr 
be  perfeft  when  viewed  in  conneftion  with  thofe  pur- 
pofes :  and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  oi'the 
improvement  of  inftinft,  is  to  perplex  the  underftanding 
by  a  perverfion  of  language.     There  is  not,  however,  a 
doubt,  but  that  reafon  may  copy  tlie  works  of  inftinft, 
and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  render  them  fub- 
fervient  to  other  purpofes  than  tliofe  for  which  they  were 
originally  and  inftmftively  performed.     It  was  thus  in 
all  probability  that  man  at  firft  learned  maay  of  the 
moft  ufeful  arts  of  life. 

"  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive, 

"  Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave, 

"  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  t»  fail, 

"  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale." 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  inftinft,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influ- 
enced by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvioufly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to 
confefs,  in  that  very  feftion  which  treats  of  inftinfts 
improveable  by  experience,  that  "  wliat  men  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  inftinft,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  inftinftive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervation.  Inftinft  (he  fays)  fliould  be  limited  to 
fuch  aftions  as  every  individual  of  a  fpecies  exerts  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation."  This 
is  a  very  juft  diftinftion  between  inftinft  and  experience  ; 
but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  author's  theory  we  know  not.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  arduous  talk ;  but  it  is  a  tafk  from 
which  we  are  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  little  refemblance. 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as  inftinft  in 
tlie  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  effentially  different  The  que- 
from  human  reafon  ;  let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecies,  ftioii.Whe* 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafions  upon  wliich  tber  there 
man   afts   inftinftively,  and  what  tliofe  occafions  are.  ''*  *"y  °^" 
This  is  a  queftion  of  fome  difliculty,  to  which  a  com-  on''whi"h" 
plete  and  fatisfaftory  anfwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-  ^^^  ^^^ 
ven,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  inftiudive- 
that  fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by   us.     The  prin-  ly  ?  exami* 
ciple   of  ajfociation  (to   be  explained   afterwards  under  '"'^• 
the  article  Metaphysics)  operates  fo  powerfiilly  in 
man,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  tliat  in  many 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  diftinguilh   the   ef- 
feft  of  habit  from  the  operations  of  nature.     Yet  there 
are  a  fevr  c;ifes  immediately  connefted  with  the  prefer- 
vation  of  die  individual  and  the   propagation   of  the 
kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention  thefe  things  may  be 
dilHnguilhed.     We  have  already  given  an  inftance  in 
the  fucking  of  a  child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an  o- 
peration   performed  by   inftinft.     Dr   Prieftley,  how- 
ever,   thinks    differently :     "  The    aftion  of   fucking 
(f.iys  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  obfervations, 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired."     What  obfervations  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conclufion  he  has  not  told 

us, 
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Jnft!n,a.    us     and  we  cannot  itnagine  ;    but  every  obfcivation        Were  Dr  Prieftlcy  to  weigh  thefc  fkfls,  of  the  truth    InainA. 

wh>ch  ^ve  ourlclvcs  Imve  ir.ade,  compels  us  to  bchcvc  of  which  we  arc   certain,  wt  doubt  not  that  his  ^!^  1.  ^--— ■ 

that  ^natu,np,to  luck   n  natural  '"  children.     It  has  known  candor  would  make  him   retraa  the  alfcrtion, 

been  oWervcd  by  the  author  ot  the  Ph.lolophy  ot  Na-  that  .;//  the  aaions  which  Dr  Re.d  and  others  refer  to 

tural  H.ftory   that  the  inftiiia  ot  fucknig  is  not  excited  inllina,  arc  either  automatic  or  acquired.     The  -reater 

by  anylmcll  peculiar  to  the  mother    to  m.lk,  or  to  part  of  thofe   actions,  as  well  as  of  the  apparently  in- 

any  otlur  fubftance  ;  for  that  iniauts  luck  mdvlcnmi-  llmaive  principles  of  behcf,    we  have  no    doubt  arc 

natcly   cveo"   thing    brought   into    comad  with  thtir  acquired:  but  we  are  periuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its 

mouths.     He  therdore  inters,  that  the  J.J.re  ot  luck-  nurfe  as  a  bee  builds  it  cell,  by  inlUnft  •  for  upon  no 


ing  is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air, 
oblervation  is  certainly  jull  : 
Priertley's  may  objeifl  to  the  inference 
and  fwallowing  (uir  food,  and  in  many  fuch  inllanccs, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (fays  the  Doiftor),  that  the 
aflions  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  aulomalic,  having 
been  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  tirll  they  are  lli- 
mulated  and  contraeT;  mechanically  whenever  their  ac- 
tion is  requilite."     This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  re 


appetite   or  air.    Ihe    ctlier  hypothefis  can   we  account  for  the  fpontaneous 
but  a  diiciplc  of  Dr    efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  operations  ;  and  we  think 
;nce  ;  for  '^'  m  lucking    ,t  no  difgrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in  fome  few  cal'es  we 
ihould  aa  from  the  fame  principle  with  the  inferior 
creation,  as  nothing  feems  more  true  than  that, 
Keafoii  raifc  o'er  inftiii(5l  as  we  can  : 
In  tliit  'ti$C;od  that  workj,  in  that  'ti$  man. 

We  have  faid,  that,  in  the  favage  Hate,  the  fexcs  go 
'ogetlicr  lor  the  firll  time  by  inllina,    without    any 
fpea   to  the   motion  of  the  mufcles  m  the  aflion  of    view  to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  J.urmlnalc  ide  i 
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breathing  ;  and  if  that  aaion  be  of  the  f.ime  kind  and  of  enjoyment.  Tlie  oi)iiiion,  we  believe,  has  been 
proceed  from  the  very  fame  caufe  with  the  aftion  of  generally  maintained ;  but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr 
fucking,  and  if  a  child  never  fliow  a  defire  to  fuck  ijut    Hartley.     "  Here   (fays  he)   we  are  to  obferve  firft 

when  Ibmething  is  brought  into  contaa  with  its  mouth,    *'"  '  -- '     -  

Dr  Pricllley's  account  of  this  operation  appears  to  us 
much  more  fatisfaaory  than  that  of  the  authors  who 
attribute  it  to  inllina. 


But  the  aaions  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to 
differ  elFentially  in  feveral  particulars.  They  are  in- 
deed both  performed  by  means  of  air  ;  but  in  the  for- 


that  vhen  a  general  pleafurablc  ftate  is  introduced, 
either  by  direa  impredions  or  by  affociated  influences^ 
tAe  organs  of  generation  mud  fympathi/.e  with  this 
general  Ihite,  for  the  fame  realbns  as  the  otlier  parta 
do.  "Thc)'  mull  therefore  be  affeaed  with  vii)rations, 
in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
hmits  of  pleal'ure,    from  youth,  health,    grateful  .ali- 


mer,  a  child  for  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous  mcnt,    the    plcafures  of  ima<'ination,    ambition     and 

'  effort,  whilll  a  fpontaneous  effort  feems  to  be  abfolute-  fympathy,  or   any  other   caufe  which  dill'ufes  <jrateful 

ly  neceffary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.     Of  this  vibrations  over  die  whole  lyllem. — Secondly,  as  thefe 

indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants  organs   are  endued  witli  a  greater  degree  of  fenlibility 

never  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a  ivi/h  to  fuck  but  when  than  the  other  p.arts,  from  their  make,  and  tlie  peculiar 

fomething  is   aaually  in  contaa  with  their  mouths  ;  ilruaure  and  difpofition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe 

for  the   mere  c<7  of  fucking  then  might  well  be  fup-  be,  we  may  expca  that  they  lliould  be  more  affeaed  by 

pofed  to  be  automatic  and  the  effea  of  irritation  :   But  thofe  general  plciifurable  ftates   of  thc  nervous  fyfteni 

this  is  not  the  cafe.     A  healthy  and  vigorous  infant,  than  tlie  other  parts. — Thirdly,  the    dillenfion    of  the 

within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  thc  plained  and  cells  of  the  •wjicultt  femhuiks,  and   oi  xhe  finufrs  of  the 

mod  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  defire  to  luck,  before  "tcriis,  which   take  place   about  the  time   of  puberty, 

any   tiling    be    brought   into    ae^ual    contaa   with  its  mud    make   thefe  organs   more   particularlv   irritable 

mouth.     It  dictches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head  then."     His  fourth  obfervation  reipeas  a  ftate  widely 

from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  quell  oi  fimelhwg  ;  and  dillerent  Irom  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  nothing 

that  the  objea  of  its  purfuit  is  fomething  which  it  may  to   the   purpofe  :   but  his  fifth  is,  that  "  the  particular 

yivc/',  every  man  may  fatisly  himfclf  by  a  very  convincing  fnamc  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may, 

experiment.     When  an   infant   is  thus  ftretching   out  when  confidered    as  an  affociated    circumdancc,  like 

its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing  be  made  to  other  pains,  be  fo  far  diminillied  as  to  fall  within  thc 

touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature  will  in-  limits  of  pleafure,  and  add    confider.tbly   to  the  fiini 

llantly  turn  to  the  objea,    and  endeavour   by  quick  total." 

alternate   motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  fei/.e  it  with  its        To  tliis  excellent  and  able  writer  we  may  allow  the 

mouth,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which    it   always  truth   of  tliefe    obl"crv;uions   (though    fome    cf  them 

fei/.es  the  bread  of  its  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience  might  certainly  be  controverted);  and  yet  deny  his 

to  diRinguilh  objeas  by  the  ienfe  of  figlit,  when  thefe  couclufion,  th.it  "  they  are  fudiclent  to  account  for  thc 

alternate  motions,  being  no  longer  uietul,  are  no  longer  general  delires  which  are  obftrvable  in  young  perfons» 

employed.     If  this  be  not  an  inllance  of  imre  indina,  and  tliat  thofe  dcfiics  are  of  a  taaiti<'us  nature."     For 

wc   know  not  what  it   is.     It  cannot  be  the  refiilt  of  iuppollng  everv  thing  wliicli  he  mention>  to  take  place 

affoci.ition  or  mcchanifm  ;  for  when  ilie  dretching  of  by  mere  mechanil'ni  and  alii  cialion  ,  that  the   or^^ans 

the   neck   takes  place,  notliing  is  in  contaa  with  tlie  ot  generation  are  irritated,  and  certain  colls  and  finales 

child's   mouth,  and  no  aliociatlon  which  includes  tlie  didended  ;  tlie  only  iiiftrencc  which  can  l)c  fairly  drawn 

aa  of  fucking  can  have  been  tiirmed.     Affoiiations  of  from  fuch  preniifes  is,  th.it  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 

ideas  are  the  confequences  of  finir.kanenus  icipreffions  men  and  women  mud  from  tliel'e  caufcs  experience  cer- 

frequently  repeated  ;  but  when  the  child  fird  declares,  tain   feelings  and  w.uus  whicit  they  knew  not  before  ) 

as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  potl'edcd  of  language,  but  furely  mcchanifm  and  affociation  cannot  teach  them 

its  with  to  fuck,  it  has  not  received  a  fingle  imprclllon  the  ufc  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  point  out  thc 

with  which  that  wilh  can  poQlbly  be  aflbtiated.  only  means  by  which  tlieir  new  feelings  can  be  grati- 


lnft!ii<*- 
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and  therefore,  as  we  fee  there  ir.cnr.i  Invariably    chewing^,  m-s 
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fied :  and  therefore,  as  we  fee  thefc  ir.cnr.i  invariably  chewing^,  m^s  canr.ot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource   Inftlnft. 

purlued  by  all  animals  ration.il  ,ind  irrational,  without  of  that  openition.     Should  it  be  laid,  that  the  gums         ^'~~ 

experience  and  vitliuut  inlhu(?t;on,  we  mult  refer  the  of  an  infant  arc  at  the  period  of  cutt  ng  teeth  fo  irritable, 

mutual  deilre  of  the  fexes  to  a  higher  principle  than  that  the  moment  any  thing  is  applied  to  them  the  jaws 

mere  mcchanilm   and  allociation  ;  and  that  principle  perform  a  motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  miltake 


can  be  nothing  but  inftinifl. 


for   the   fpontaneoiij  ettnA  of  inllinft  ;  ftiil  we  would 


Befides   thefe,  we  think  the  action  of   eating  may  alk,  What  prompts  the  child  to  apply  every  thing  to  its 

be  attributed  to  inftinft.     It  is  certainly  performed  by  mouth  ?  Does  the  irritation  of  the  gums  contract  the 

a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  ;  and  that  muicles  of  the  arm  ?  By  a  bigot  for  mechanifm  this 

exertion  is  firft  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no  might  be  faid,  were  it   true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant 

conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplilh,  like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  is  always  fo  regularly  moved 

and  tlierefore  cannot   be  influenced  by  motives.       It  as  to  bring  its  hand  direiftly  into  contaift  with  the  gums  ; 

muft  indeed  be  confelFed,  that  the  firft  aft  of  chewing  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  an  infant  makes 

is  performed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  malU-  many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  does 

eating  food,  but   to  quicken  the   operation  of  nature  not  accomplilh    its  purpofe  till  after  repeated    trials, 

in  tl;e  cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when  men  adopt  a  fa- 

that  the  pleaiing  fcnlation  of  tq/}e,  which  is  then  firft  vourite  hypothefis  they  will  allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 

experienced,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the  port),  that  infants  are  taught  to  carry  things  to  their 

child  to  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing  mouths  by  the  pleaiing  fenlation  received  from  the  ap- 

after  all  its  teeth  are  cut ;  fo  that  though  the  aft  of  plication  of  their  nurfes  breads,  and  continue  the  prac- 

eating  is  not  performed  with  a  vic-w  to  the  maftication  tice  from  habit  and  allociation.     But  it  is  certain  that 

of  food   or  the  nourilhment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet  they  do  not  begin  this  praftice  till  teeth  are  forming 

be  performed,  not  from   any  inftinftive  impulfe,  but  in  their  gums  ;  and  then  they  ufe  fuch  things  as  they 

merely  from  an  early  and  deep  rooted  aflbciation.    But  thcmfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 

in  anfwer  to  this  it  is  fufHcient  to  aflc.  Who  taught  the  the  breafts  of  their  nurfe  :  they  conftantly  chew  and  bite 

infant  that  the  aft  of  chewing  would  quicken  the  ope-  their  rattles,  though  they  very  feldom  bite  their  nurfes. 

ration  of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?    Not  reafon.  As  this  praftice  cannot  be  begun  from  a  principle  of 

furely,  nor  experience  ;  for   an  infant  knows  nothing  afTociation,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  con- 


of  teeth  or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow :  and  if  it 
be  granted,  that  fr-  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  im- 
pelled by  fome  internal  and  myfterious  influence  to 
perform  the  aftion  of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  operation  may  be  continued  for  other 
purpofes  by  means  of  alfociation. 

Ill  human  works  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain  ; 
In  God's,  one  fingle  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  ferves  to  fccond  too  fome  other  ufe. 

This  is  found  philofcphy  confirmed  by  obfer^'ation  and 
daily  experience  :  but  though  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
principle  produces  many  confequences,  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  principle  which  falls  under  our 
cognizance  more  fruitful  than  tliat  of  allociation, 
yet  if  it  be  not  fufhcient  to  account  for  the  Jir/1  ad  of 


tinned  upon  fuch  a  principle.  Wave  the  fenfation  ex- 
perienced by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  fubftance 
a  pleaiing  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 
might  as  a  motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  die  operation : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  prefling  a  gum,  through 
which  a  tooth  is  making  its  way,  againft  any  thing 
hard,  the  infant  muft  experience  a  painful  fenfation ; 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  continue 
this  operation,  muft  be  fomething  more  powerful  than 
pleafure  or  pain  (a). 

Thefe  three  aftions,  then,  by  which  infants  fuck,  by 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind 
are  propagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in  in- 
ftinft.  There  may  be  many  other  human  aftions 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource   (d)  ; 

but 


(a)  A  learned  phyfician,  to  whom  this  article  was  fho\vn  in  manufcript,  and  to  whofe  animadverfions  it  is 
indebted  for  great  part  of  what  merit  it  may  polfefs,  thinks  that  the  pain  arifmg  from  the  cutting  of  teeth  is 
tlleviatcd  hy  the  chewing  of  hard  fubftances,  and  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  that  inclination  which  infants  hav: 
perpetually  to  chew.  To  give  probability  to  an  opinion  which  admits  not  of  direft  proof,  he  obferves,  that 
the  violent  pain  in  the  ^/a«^/fn/j  occafioned  by  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  is  certainly  alleviated  hj  rubbing  ^e  giant 
and  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  is  therefore  a  ven-  frequent  employment  of  all  who  are  afllifted  with  that  dread- 
ful diforder.  Notwithftanding  the  deference  which  we  willingly  pay  to  the  judgment  of  our  friend,  we  can 
perceive  no  analogy  between  thefe  two  cafes,  which,  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  his  argument,  ought  to  be  not  only- 
analogous  but  fimilar.  It  is  well  knomi  that  rubbing  the  gkns  penis  will  almoft  at  any  time  give  a  pleafing 
fenfation;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  two  oppofite  fenfations,  excited  at  once  in  the  fame  pface,  may  coun- 
terbalance each  other,  fo  as  to  leave  the  patient  equally  free  from  pleafure  and  pain.  But  is  it  conceivable, 
that  to  prefs  againft  a  hard  fubftance  a  gum  in  which  a  tooth  is  forming,  fliould  excite  a  pleafing  fenfation  ?  If 
It  be,  our  friend's  opinion  accounts  better  than  ours  foi  tlie  continuance  of  the  praftice  of  chewmg ;  but  ftill  it 
muft  be  inJfimJ,  which,  on  either  fuppofition,  Jr/l  direfts  the  infant  to  that  operation,  for  it  cannot  be  begun  ei- 
ther from  reafon  or  experience. 

(d)  The  reftleifnefs  which  perpetually  accompanies  the  pafTage  of  a  ftone  fi-om  the  kidneys  through  the 
ureters,  has  by  many  been  confidcred  as  the  etteft  of  inftinft  ;  and"  their  opinion  is  not  without  a  plaufible 
foundation.     In  a  nephritic  paroxyfm,  a  man  rlfes  from  his  chair,  throws  himfeif  down  with  violence,  and  rifes 
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hiftinA.     !)ut  in  a  (late  of  civil  fociety  it  is  very  difficult,  it"  not 
"^       '  inijxiirible,  to  diAinguilli  them  from  tlic  cfFeifls  of  early 
habit  (t). 

Such,  however,  is  llic  prefent  impatience  of  that  la- 
bour without  which  cileils  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
caufcs,  that  every  phenomenon  inhuman  nature,  which 
to  former  philofopliers  would  have  occafioned  difricul- 
ty,  is  now  thouglit  to  be  fuillciently  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  fome  inftinift  as  its  particular  caufe  ;  and 
he  who  can  provitf:  himfcll   with  a  fuflicient  number 
of  thefe  inilincls,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,  feats  hii'.ifclf  in    the    philofopher's    chair,  and 
'dreams  tliat  he  ii  Ji>5lating  a  fyltem  of  fcience,  whilft 
he  is  only  retailing  a  coUeifkion  of  anecdotes.     A  phi- 
18        lofopher  of  this  fchool  has  lately  carried  the  doftrine 
.flions  er-  of  inllinctive  principles  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the  fu- 
nicoufly     periority  of  man  over  tlie  other  animals,  cliiefiy  to  tlie 
tributcd    gpj,.jj  imniber  of  infllnfts  with  which  his  mind  is  endow- 


inlliniit. 


ed  ;  and  among  thefe  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  as 
chara  fieri  llic  of  ourfpccies  in  contradiltinftion  to  other 
animals,  but  as  part  of  the  inlliniflive  bundk  in  the  large- 
ncfs  of  which  our  fupei'iority  confills)  "the  vuiilin^  of 
vrhii;  and  fxcreimn/jfiicctiiig,  relnilliim  ol  the  mulcles  up- 
on the  application  of  any  painful  lliniulus,  the  moving;  of 
the  eye-lids  and  other  parts  of  the  biuly."  Thefe  (lie 
fays)  are  etFe.5ts  of  original  inftincls,  and  cllential  to  the 
exiftence  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  inllini5l 
is  fomctimes  reprei'ented  as  looking  into  futurity,  and 
a«fling  upon  motives  wliicli  has  hitherto  been  confider- 
cd  as  the  province  of  rcafon  and  the  charafleriilic  of 
man  :  here  the  fame  inftin>5t  is  confounded  \\itli  ii"- 
ritation  and  mechanifm  ;  and  if  this  mode  of  philofo- 
philing  continue  in  faflilon,  we  ihall  not  be  furpiifed 
to  tind  men,  bealls,  birds,  and  vegetables,  confidercd 
by  fome  other\\Titerasnothing  more  than  different  fpecics 
of  the  f  mie  genus  of  beings,  that  arc  all  aiSuated  by  tlie 
great  and  univerfal  principle  of  inllin<5i.  If  fnec/.ing  and 
the  rctra>51ioii  of  the  mufcles  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  llimulus  be  aiflions  of  inllinol,  tliere  cannot  be  a 
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doubt,  upon  the  received  principlesofphiloH. pi. y, but  that  Infil 
the  contraiflion  of  tlie  leaves  of  the  fenfitivc  plant  upon  '  * 
the  application  of  any  (limuhis  proceeds  likewife  I'rom 
inllinfl  :  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  mufl  be  endowed  with 
inlliuift ;  for  it  too  retradls  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  llimulus  of  fire.  All  thcfc  arc  evidci'.tly 
iimilar  cffeds  produced  by  the  fame  or  fmiilar  caufes  j 
for  in  tlie  ojierations  of  fnee/.ing  and  retr.n.1ing  the 
mufcles  upon  any  painful  appli'-acion,  there  is  not  the 
lead  fpontaneous  exertion  t,n  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  contraclion  of  tl.c  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  relpeift  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  excrement,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  firll  thefe  opera- 
tions are  performed  witliout  any  effort  of  fpontaneity  ; 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
are  fubfervien:  to  dicm  is  very  gradually  acquired. 
Urine  and  excrement  irntate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  fame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mulcles.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  on  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles  which  are  fup- 
plied by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
contraflion  of  the  organs  of  excretion:  and  10  attri- 
bute thefe  evacuations  to /h//;w(7,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  water  or  any  other  foil  fubllance  (lent  up  in  a 
velfel,  and  prelfed  equidly  on  all  fides,  makes  it  cftapc 
by  injlind  through  the  ealieli  palliige.  It  is  difficult 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the  infliniftive 
motion  of  the  eye-lids  and  olher  parts  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  eye-iids  which  is  vo- 
lunuu-y,  and  another  which  is  involuntary.  The  former 
proceeds  from  fome  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  .1 
glare  of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  againfl  a  forefecn 
mifchief,  and  is  therefore  the  refult  of  reafon  as  didin- 
guillied  from  inllinifl :  the  latter  is  obvioully  the  effeifl 
of  alfociation,  which  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
produced  a  habit.  Infants  for  feveral  days  aller  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  eyes  upon  tlie  approach  of  one's 
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ugain  he  knows  not  why.  Thefe  motions  arc  certainly  performed  by  fpontaneous  exertions  ;  and  as  tliey 
tend  to  quicken  the  defcent  of  the  flone,  they  ferve  the  bell  of  purpofes.  Yet  though  they  are  not  perform- 
ed with  this  view,  and  though  nine-tenths  of  mankind  know  nothing  of  their  falutary  tendency,  we  would 
not  be  too  pofitive  that  they  proceed  from  inlliniS.  A  man  fuffering  violent  pain  tries  every  exf>friment  to 
procure  relief;  and  if  thefe  iiicelfant  changes  of  podure  be  begun  with  any  view  of  this  kind,  liowever  indidinA, 
they  commence  from  reafon,  and  may  be  continued  by  habit.  If  they  be  begun  w  itli  no  view  whatever,  they  .irc 
undoubtedly  inllindtive.  * 

(e)"  As  inlelletT:  is  latent  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  individuals  among  us,  and  mud  have  been  latent 
for  a  very  long  time,  perhaps  for  ages,  among  fivages,  it  is  not  to  be  luppofed  that  Nature,  in  that  natural  and 
primitive  date,  w<iuid  leave  us  miprovided  with  what  fhe  has  fo  bountifully  bcftowed  upon  olher  animals. 
W'hat  particular  inlliiK^  man  then  had,  it  is  dilKcult  to  fay  ;  but  this  we  may  be  allured  of,  that  he  had  all  that 
was  necelfary  for  his  being  and  well-being  :  but  not  fo  much  would  be  necelfary  to  him  as  to  other  animals, 
whofe  a-conomy  is  more  artificial  than  that  of  man,  his  being  very  finiplc,  and  much  refenibling  that  of  cattle 
and  lioifes.  After  he  had  acquired  intelka,  rciifbn  would,  in  fume  meafure,  liipply  the  place  of  inllinifl :  and 
there  remains  nothing  now  of  inllinifl  among  us,  except  what  appears  in  our  infants  belorc  they  have  got  the 
ufc  of  reafon  ;  fuch  as  their  applying  to  the  bread  of  the  mother  for  nourillimcnt.  By  the  ufe  ol  intelleifl, 
and  the  arts  and  fciences  invented  by  us,  we  have  formed  afyllemof  life  ;dtogcthcr  different  from  the  natur;il." 
yhideiil  Mitiiplnfus,  vol.  ii.  page  300. 

Wiiether  intellofl  was  for  ages  latent  among  favages,  tills  is  not  tUe  pn  per  place  to  enquire.  It  is  a 
qucdion  which  may  be  confidercd  afterwards,  when  the  author's  opinion  rcfjieifiing  the /o.r  ir.'nli  iii  man 
paffes  under  our  review  :  but  whatever  may  be  tlufught  of  thele  peculiar  fentiments,  the  reafon  hire  all. gned 
for  the  dilficuky  of  afeertaining  tlie  genuine  indiiids  oi'  man,  will  be  admitted  by  .dl  who  have  lliought  fuficient- 
ly  on  the  fubjcifl. 
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ir.Aiiifl.    hand  or  any  other  fubftance ;  but  after  having  experi-  they  have    cither    found    fomething    difagreeable    to   Inftinft. 

'       ^       '  cnced  pain  from  too   much  hght  or  any  other  tiling  them  in  the  dark,    or    have  been   told   that  there  is  '       ^ 

which    luirts   the  eye,  and  thuc    pain   having  at  firll  fomethlhg  drcadlul  in  it. 

produced  an  automatic  motion  of  the  eye-lids,  the  The  truth  of  thcfe  obfervations  is  fo  obvious,  lliat 
motion  comes  in  time  to  be  fo  clofely  affociated  with  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  cany  convidion  to  the 
its  caufe,  th.it  the  very  apjiearance  of  the  latter  pro-  mind  of  every  reader.  For  though  it  lliould  be  grant- 
duccs  the  former.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inlliniS,  nor  cd,  that  fo  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children 
any  thing  which  rcfembles  inliiud :  in  the  one  calc,  exhibit  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  upon  tlie  fudden  ex- 
the  motior.  of  the  eye-lids  is  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  volunta-  clufion  of  light,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  tliat  the 
ry  and  rational  ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  either  automatic  lov^  of  light  is  in  them  inlHnftivc  (  a).  Light  operates 
or  the  e.Tcifl  of  habit.  upon  the  eye  by  contaci,  and  commimicates  to  the 
"  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  ^vriter)  is  exhi-  infant  a  fcnfation  of  touch.  If  that  fcnfation  be  plea- 
bited  by  infants  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re-  fant,  the  child  mull  necelfarily  feel  fome  degree  of 
marked  evident  fymptoms  of  this  attachment  on  the  uneafmefs  upon  its  removal,  jull  as  a  full  grown  man 
third  day  after  birth.  When  children  are  farther  mull  feel  uneafy  upon  being  deprived  of  any  pofitive 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  palllons  generally  pleafure.  But  is  fnifation,  or  plafun,  or  the  removal 
appear.  The  paffion  of  fear  is  difcoverable  at  the  of  pleafure,  ture  inlHnit  ?  No,  furcly. 
age  of  two  months.  It  is  called  forth  by  approach-  Thus  diihcult  is  it  to  fay  in  many  cafes  what  ac- 
ing  the  hand  to  the  child's  eye,  and  by  any  iudden  tions  have  their  origin  in  inftinifl,  and  what  are  merely 
moLion  or  unufual  noife."  It  has  likewife  been  laid,  the  elfccls  of  early  alfociation.  But  we  think  it  may 
that  "  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  no  action,  whetlier  of  man  or 
countenance,  and  foothcd  again  by  fmilcs  and  bian-  brute,  which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  -vi^iv  to 
dilhmcnts  ;"  and  "  that  all  thefe  are  cafes  of  pure  in-  confequences,  can  wixh  any  propriety  be  iiiid  to  proceed 
ftinct."  In  reply  to  which,  we  fcruple  not  to  af-  from  inftincl ;  for  fuch  aftions  are  the  effeifl  of  reafon 
fert  with  Dr  Prieftley,  that  an  infant  (unlefs  by  an  influenced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftinfl  are 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  expe-  obviouily  incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  autlior  of 
rience,  and  of  courfe  has  made  many  obfci-\'ations  on  the  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  "  that,  when  we  are 
the  connciflions  of  things)  "  is  abfolutely  incapable  of  flimulated  by  a  particular  inftin(5t,  inftead  of  inftantly 
terror.  I  am  pofitive  (fays  he),  that  no  child  ever  obeying  the  impulfc,  another  inftinft  .arifes  in  oppofi- 
iliowed  the  leaft  fymptom  of  fe;ir  or  apprchenfion  tion,  creates  helitation,  and  often  totally  extiiiguilhes 
till  he  had  actually  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain  ;  the  original  motive  to  adion,"  is  either  to  affirm  M'hat  is 
and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  p;u-ticular  per-  apparently  not  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  lan- 
fon  or  thine,  but  in  confequence  of  fome  connexion  guage.  Moiivcs  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create 
between  that  perfon  or  thing  and  the  pain  they  hefitation,  and  a  powerful  motive  may  eotmterbalance 
have  felt.  If  any  inftinfr  of  tliis  kind  were  more  a  feeble  inllind  ;  but  of  two  or  more  inftinvSts  operating 
necelTary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dread  of  Jire.  at  the  fame  time,  and  oppofing  each  other,  we  have  no 
But  every  body  mull  have  obferved,  that  infants  conception.  Inllind,  if  we  choofe  to  Ipeak  a  language 
fiiow  no  fign  of  any  fuch  thing  ;  for  they  will  as  that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  impulfe  under  the 
readily  put  their  finger  to  the  liame  of  a  candle  as  direction  of  Supreme  Wifdom  ;  and  it  is  very  little  pro- 
to  any  thin"-  elle,  till  they  have  been  burned..  But  bable  that  fuch  wildom  fhould  give  oppofite  inipulfes 
after  fome  painful  experience  of  this  kind,  their  at  the  fame  inilant.  In  the  natural  wtrks  of  animals, 
dread  of  fire,  though  undeniably  the  elFedl  of  alfo-  which  are  confelfedly  under  the  influence  of  inllintJl, 
ciation,  becomes  as  quick  and  as  effectual  in  its  we  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation  ;  but  eve- 
operations  as  if  it  were  an  original  initiniftive  prin-  ry  one,  when  not  interrupted  by  external  violence, 
ciple."  We  moreover  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  proceeds  without  hefitation  in  the  direift  road,  to  an 
with  the  fame  great  philofopher,  that  if  it  were  pof-  end  cf  which  the  animal  itfelf  knov.'s  nothing.  The 
fible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a  fame  would  be  the  cafe  with  m:ir.  were  he  under  the 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  alFume  that  ap-  guidance  of  infilnifl :  and  it  is  v.iiu  to  fay  that  the  in- 
pearance  but  in  thofe  circumflances,  and  always  to  ftin>5l  o{  fear  is  d.iily  counteracicd  by  amlition  and  rt- 
footlie  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance,  fiiitmsnt',  till  it  be  proved  tliat  fear,  ambition,  and  refait- 
this  conneifl'on  of  ideas  would  be  revcrfed,  and  we  win/,  are  really  inilincls.  Of  this,  however,  the  author 
Ihould  fee  the  child  frighted  with  a  fmile  and  de-  feems  to  have  no  doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  fo  libe- 
lighted  with  a  frown.  In  faft,  there  is  no  more  rally  ftored  with  thefe  principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every 
reafou  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of  man  v.lio  wiflies  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  philofopher 
a  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark  ;  a\  ithout  the  labour  of  inveftigation,  that  not  onlyj'i'ar, 
and  of  this    children   certainly  difcover  no  lign,    till  amhiiion,  and    rcfentnunt,  but  even    fuperf.ition,  de-vulion, 

re/pea, 

(a)  It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  and  upon  apparently  better  evidence,  that  children  have  an  infliniflive 
love  of  darhnefs.  A  child  who  has  been  for  fome  time  in  a  dark  room,  will  exhibit  ftronger  fymptoms  of 
unealinefs  upon  the  fudden  introdu(fKon  of  candles,  than  he  would  upon  candles  being  fuddeuly  carried  out  of 
a  room  which  had  been  for  fome  time  illuininated.  This  fa^,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  well  known  to  every 
roan  who  has  but  barely  dipt  into  die  fcience  of  Optics  :  but  no  philofopher,  till  Qur  aullior  arofc,  ever  thouglu 
ojf  accounting  for  it  by  the  Ihort  and  eafy  method  of  inilin::. 
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rtJptCi  for  eTT.inint  chambers,  a-varke,  Ijopc,  rnvy,  bem- 
voleucf,  Tiridfym^ititby,  are  all,  in  his  opinion,  iiijiinlls  twr.- 
plc  or  nnodifitd.  The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already 
(eeu  when  examining  the  inRincls  faid  to  exhibit  them- 
felvcs  in  early  infanc)' :  lot  us  try  if  vc  cannot  trace 
fomc  ether  individuals  of  this  numerous  family  to  the 
fame  fourcc  of  early  affociations. 

The  cafe  then  fcenis  to  be  as  follows.  Wc  firfl  per- 
ceive or  fuppofe  fome  real  good,  i.  e.  fome  fitncfs  to 
promote  our  happinefs,  in  thofc  things  which  we  love 
or  difire.  Hence  we  annex  to  thofe  things  the  idea 
of  pleafnre ;  with  which  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo 
dofely  alfociated  in  our  minds,  that  they  cannot  ever 
after  prefent  thcmfelvcs  without  bringing  that  idea 
along  v.ith  them.  This  allociation  likcwife  often  re- 
nsains  even  after  that  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  does  not  exift.  An  inftance  or 
two  will  make  this  very  clear.  No  man  can  be  born 
a  lover  of  money  ;  fc.r  in  a  flate  of  nature  money  exifts 
not :  no  man  thercii  "e  can  be  bom  with  our  aiuhor's 
mftinifl  of  avar'cc,  ;'.i:ct'^ed  in  the  manner  which  the 
mod  common  acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet 
how  many  men  are  there  in  the  world,  who  have  as 
llrong  a  defu'e  for  money  as  if  that  defire  were  innate 
and  inftiniflive  ;  who  account  fo  much  money  fo  much 
happinefs  ;  and  who  make  the  mere  poffeffion  of  gold 
and  filver,  without  any  thought  or  dcfign  of  ufing 
them,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  aiftions  ?  This  is  not 
becaufe  the  love  of  money  is  born  with  them,  for  that 
is  impolllble ;  but  becaufe  they  firft  perceive  a  great 
many  advantages  from  the  polfeffion  of  money,  whence 
they  conceive  a  plcafure  in  having  it.  Hence  they 
defire  it,  endcavovir  to  obtain  it,  and  feel  an  aiftual 
plcafure  in  obtaining  and  polTcffing  it.  Then,  by 
dropping  the  intermediate  ftcps  between  money  and 
happinefs,  they  join  money  and  happinefs  immediately 
together,  and  content  thcmfelvcs  with  the  phantaftic 
plcafure  of  having  it  ;  making  that  which  was  at  firft 
purfued  only  as  minus,  be  to  them  an  uh'imatf  end,  in 
which  confifts  their  ha]ipinefs  or  mifery.  The  fame 
might  be  obferved  concerning  the  ihirft  after  know- 
ledge, fame,  ambition,  and  moft  of  the  various  pur- 
fuits  of  life.  Thefe  are  at  firft  entered  upon  with  u 
veiw  to  fome  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  habi- 
tual exercife  ;  with  which  the  idea  of  pleafiuc  is  fo 
clofely  alfociated,  that  we  continue  the  pnrfuit  after 
the  reafon  from  which  it  was  at  firft  begun  has  entire- 
ly vanilhed  from  our  minds.  Hence  alfo  we  may  ac- 
count for  another  of  our  autiior's  motllficd  injliiirls,  the 
almoft  diabolical  feeling  of  envy.  Mr  Locke  obfcrves, 
that  there  are  fome  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
paffion.  His  obfervation  we  believe  to  be  a  juft  one  : 
for  moft  men  that  arc  ufed  to  refledlion,  remember  tlie 
time  wlien  they  were  firft  under  its  influence ;  and 
thougli  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  Ihould  have  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  inrtini5t,  which, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rambler,  "  is  mere 
unmixed  and  genuine  evil."  Envy  is  that  jiain  which 
arifes  in  the  mind  upon  obferving  the  fuccels  or  prof- 
pcrily  of  others  ;  not  however  of  all  others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  fome  account  or 
otlicr,  the  envious  perfon  has  once  had  a  rivallhip. 
But  of  fuch  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious  ;  for  \»hen 
two  or  more  perfons  are  corr.petitors  for  die  fame 


tiling,  the  fucccfs  of  the  or*  necCifarily  ter.ds  to  tr.i    rcHInl 

detriment   of  the  other  :  hence  the  fnccefs  of  the  one         II 

riv.il  is  in  the  mind  of  the  other  clofely  alfociated  with  '=■■''"«'""• 

pain  or  mifery  ;  and  tliis   aflbciation  remaining  after 

the  rivallliip  which  occaficncd  it  hasceafed,  tlie  perfon 

in  whofe  mind  envy  is  thus  generated,  always  feels  pain 

at  the  fuccefi  of  his  rival  even  in  afiairs  which  have  no 

relation  to  the  original  competition.     Thus  it  is,  that 

we  are  apt  to  envy  thofc    pcrlons  v/ho  rcfufe  to  he 

guided  by  our  judgments,  (t  perfuaded  by  cur  arp-u- 

ments :  Tor   this  is  notiiing  elfe  than  a  !iva!(]iip  about 

the  fuperiority  of  judgment ;  and  wo  take  a  fecret  pride, 

both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ourl^es, 

tliat  in  perfpicacity  and  ftrength  of  jud£nient  we  hive 

no  fuixiior. 

Tliough  the  principle  of  affociation  wfll  be  rrre 
fully  explained  in  antithcr  place,  there  is  one  obfer- 
vation which  muft  not  be  omitted  here;  it  is,  that  we 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  moft  part,  make 
thefe  alfociations  ourlelves,  but  le.arn  them  from  otlicrs 
in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happinefs  or  mifery  tn 
certain  things  or  adlions,  bccaul'e  we  fee  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  ;  and  acquire  principles  of  ac- 
tion by  imitating  thofe  whom  we  eftecni,  or  by  being 
told,  by  thofe  in  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  place 
confidence,  that  fuch  conduifl  w!!!  promote  our  happi- 
nefs, and  that  the  reverfe  will  involve  us  in  mifery. 
Hence  the  fon  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and 
the  party  of  his  fatlier  as  well  as  his  eftate  ;  hence  na- 
tional virtues  and  vices,  diipofitions  and  opinions  ;  and 
hence  too  it  is,  that  habits  formed  before  the  period  of 
diftinifl  remembrance  are  fo  genenilly  miftaken  for  na- 
tural inftiutfts. 

From  the  whole  then  of  th's  inveftigation,  we  think  m^,,  „„. 
ourfclves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  clfcn-  form  ratio- 
tlal   diUcrence  between  mechanifm    and   inftinii^,  and  "^'.'"l'"':- 
bctween   both  and  reafon  ;  that  mankind  perform  ac- '''''^' """^ 
tions  by   each   of  thefe  principles,  and   that  thofe  ac- 


automatic 
action*. 


tions  ought  to  be  carefully  diUinguilhed  ;  and,  though 
the  human  mind  is  unquellionably  endowed  with  a  few 
inftiuvfts  necclfary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  actions   which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro- 
ceed from  inftincft  are  merely   the  eftcils   of  early   ha-        ^^ 
bits.     We  are   likewife  of  opinion,  that   the    prefent  xhc  dan- 
fafliionable  mode  of  refeiTing  almoin  every  phenomenon  jcr  nf  re- 
in liuman  nature  to  a  particular  inftini't  as  its  ultimate  (irrir;;crf. 
caufe,  is   hurtful  to   fcience,  as  tending  to   check   :ill  O' r''-"p- 
fui  ther  incpiiry  ;  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  "'J'.'.'"',  '"j, 
people   implicitly   follow,  as  the  iliclalfs   of  n-i-'Mrr  and  ,„,(,„  , 
nntiiri's    Gon,  the  alfurtl,  fup.-rH'iUout,  or  im/iout  cu/loms  particular 
of  their  refpe<.^ive  countries.  iiifind  a< 

INSTriT'TKS,    in  literary  hiftory,   .1    book  con- '" '"'^'- 
taining  tlie  elements  of  tlie  R"man  law. 

The  inilitutes  are  divided  into  four  books  ;  and  con- 
tain an  abridgment  ol'  the  whole  body  of  tlie  civil  law, 
being  dcfigned  for  the  iile  of  ftudcnts.  Sec  Law, 
n°  6, — 1 1,  and  43,  44. 

iNSTiTirrE,  in  J'cots  law.  Wlien  by  difpofiion 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to 
the  fuccefluin  of  an  eftatc  one  after  another,  tlie  per- 
fon firft  named  is  c;illcd  tlie  injlilutr,  the  otliers/</j'7i- 
lutes. 

INSTITl'TION,    in    general,    fignifics    the    efta- 

blifliing  or  founding  fomething. — In  the  canon  and 

L  1  i  cofti- 
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Iiiflruinent  common  law  it  fignifies  the  inverting  a  clerk  with  the 
II         fpiritualilies  of  a  rectory,  &c.  which  is  done  by  die  bi- 
Infurance.  Jjujp^  -^vho  ufes  the  following  formula  :   "  I  inftitute  you 
*       ^'         reftor  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  and  re- 
ceive your  care  and  mine." 

Institutions,  in  liter;iry  matters,  denotes  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcicnce. 

Thus  phylical,  or  medicinal  infticutions,  are  fuch 
as  teach  th  necelTary  prxcognita  to  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, or  the  cure  of  dife;iles. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any  effect. 

Mathematical,  Philofoph'ical,  &c.  Iksthuments.  See 
Astronomy,  Electricity,  Geometry,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  &c. 

Instrument  is  alfo  ufed  in  law,  to  fignify  fome 
public  aft,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  eftablilli- 
ed,  in  a  coirt  of  julUce. 

Notorial  I.viTRrMF.\T,  in  Scots  law,  any  fad  certified 
in  writing,  under  tlie  hand  of  a  not^try-public. 

INSUBRIUM  ACER,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  the 
Tranfp.'.dana  ;  fituated  between  the  Ticinus  to  the  weft, 
tlie  Addua  to  the  eaft,  the  Padus  to  the  fouth,  and 
Orobii  to  the  north.  The  people  called  Injuhres  by  Li- 
vy,  Infulr'i  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ijombres  by  Strabo.  Now 
the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  any  thing  belonging  to  an  ifland. — 
Infular  fituatlons  are  productive  of  many  happy  confe- 
quences  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  refpecfl  to  the 
climate,  fecurity,  and  convenience  for  commerce ;  tor 
a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  Coast. 

INSULATED,  in  architecture,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  columns  as  ftand  alone,  or  tree  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea ;  whence  the 
nvime. 

Insulated,  in  eledlrical  experiments.  'WTien  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth 
by  the  interpofition  of  an  eleftric  body,  it  is  faid  to  be 
Infuhted.     See  Electricity,  p.  418. 

INSURANCE,  in  law  and  commerce,  a  contraft, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  lofles  which  the 
otlier  may  fuftain,  for  a  llipulated  premium  or  confide- 
ration.  The  molt  common  forts  are,  Infurance  againft 
the  dangers  of  the  leas,  infurance  againll  lire,  infurance 
of  debts,  and  infurance  of  hves. 

I.  IsiUR.iscF.  ngahifl  Lofs  at  Sea,  is  the  moft  beneficial 
inftitution,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  and 
preventing  tlie  ruin  of  individuals  ;  and  is  now  con- 
ducted by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules,  eftabliflied  by  tlie 
interpofition  of  the  legiflature,  the  decifion  of  tlie  courts 
01  juftice,  and  the  praiftice  of  merchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  beft  advantage  by  public  com- 
panies, or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private  perfons, 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fmall  fum,  on  the  fame 
veflel.  In  Britain  there  are  two  public  companies  efta- 
bliflied by  authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and 
Royal  Exchange  Ini'urance-Companies.  For  procu- 
ring I'ubfcription  by  private  perlbns,  brokers  are  gene- 
rally employed,  who  extend  the  policy  or  contraft  of 
inlurance,  procure  fubfcriptions,  and  afliift  at  fettling 
ioifes.  They  are  intitled  to  an  allowance  ibr  their 
troubles,  generally  5  per  cent,  on  premiums,  and  2  per 
xent.  on  lodes. 

The  piirties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call- 


ed the  infiirers  or  under-writen  :  the  parties  for  whofe  Infurance 
fecurity  chcy   engage  are  called  the  iiif.i.-ej ;  and  the  '       " 
premium  is  underilood  to  be  paid  when  the  inliiiance  is 
made. 

On  this  fubjcift,  we  fliall  confider,  AVnat  is  necelTary 
to  render  an  infurance  valid : When  the  riik  com- 
mences, and  v.-hen  it  terminates  : — ^\Vhat  conftitutcs  a 
total  or  a  partial  lofs : — 'What  proof  of  lofs  is  nccelfary; 
— and.  How  the  lofs  is  adjufted. 

Fi.jl,  In  order  to  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in- 
fured  niuft  have  property  really  at  Ihike  ;  the  voyage 
miift  take  place  under  the  circumftances  agreed  on  ;  the 
dangers  infured  againft  muft  not  be  contrary  to  law  ; 
and  a  candid  account  niuft  be  given  of  circumftances 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

I.  The  condition  of  polfelTing  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  Ihips  from  being 
fraudulently  deftroyed  when  infured  above  their  value  ; 
and  to  difcourage  a  practice  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  purpofe  of  mere  wagers. 
In  tranfa<£lions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infured  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  could  claim  no  indemnification  for  partial 
damage  ;  fo  the  infurers,  having  loft  their  wager  by 
the  fliip's  being  loft,  could  claim  no  abatement,  though 
part  was  faved  :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
claufes  of  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvage.  All  fuch  policies  are  de- 
clared invalid. 

This  reftriiftion  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  fliips  trading  to  the  Spaniih  or  Portuguefe  planta- 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  intereft  fliall  ap- 
pear ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices  ;  and  the  c»quet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inftruift  that  tlie  goods  were 
a<5tually  fliipped.  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  fliip  at 
prime  coft  and  charges,  deducing  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  fmce  purchafed,  if  the  proprietors 
choofe  to  ftand  to  that  rule  ;  but  they  are  not  reftric- 
ted  to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fliip  or  goods  is 
exprelfcd  in  the  policy  ;  and  this  value  muft  be  admit- 
ted, although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  ;  but  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  that  he  had  pro- 
perty at  ftake  ;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  com- 
piirifon  of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be  fet 
afide,  as  an  evafion  of  the  ftatute. 

Expected  profits,  and  bounty  rn  the  whale-fifliery, 
if  fpecified  in  the  policy,  may  be  infured. 

'\\nien  the  value  is  Icfs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  ex- 
cefs. 

If  there  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubjccl,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlier  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
muft  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
muft  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

A\nien  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
under-WTiters  have  a  right  to  retain  |  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after- 
wards fcnt  to  B,  both  expefted  it,  and  infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loll.  The  under- 
^vritc■rs  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  double  inlurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment  was 
given,  finding  them  liable  for  tlie  whole,  and  refer\'ing 

to. 
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tifuraiicc.  to  them  any  demand  competent  againft  the  undenvii- 
tcrs  who  infurcd  tor  A. 

Fraudulently  to  call  away  or  dcllroy  a  (liip  infured 
above  its  value,  is  felony. 

2.  If  the  lliip  docs  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  if, 
being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoj,  it  departs 
without  convoy,  tlie  inl'urance  mult  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a  trading  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longell  one  in  contemplation  is  deicribed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  tliat  part  of  the  prem'um  (hall  be  re- 
turned if  the  voyage  be  Ihortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re- 
turned in  cafe  it  fail  with  convoy. 

When  a  Ihip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it 
is  underllood  from  the  ufn.il  place  of  convoy  (c.  ^.  the 
Downs),  and  it  is  infured  till  it  airive  there. 

The  common  proof  ot  failing  witii  convoy  is  the  pro- 
duciion  of  failing  orders  ;  but,  if  a  Ihip  be  prevented 
by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  otlier 
proof  may  be  admitted. 

A  Ihip  was  infured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
w;irranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  Ihlp  aiTivcd  there,  and  the 
underwriters  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  reft  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  premium,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accurtomed  rate  from  London  to  Porlfmouth. 
This  decifion  feems  to  cftablilh  the  following  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  onl)'  part  of  that 
defcribed  in  the  policy,  and  when  the  rifk  can  be  pro- 
portioned, the  underwriters  ;u-e  boinid  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  thongli  there  be  no  agreement  for 
that  purpofe. 

But,  if  a  Ihip,  infured  only  againft  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infurcd  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  return  ot  premium,  though  the  cap- 
tut  e  happen  foon,  under  pretence  that  little  fea-hazard 
was  incurred. 

If  a  fhip  deviates  from  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the 
policy  without  necefllty,  it  fets  alidc  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  fulTicient  to  fet  it  alide  ; 
there  muft  be  an  aifkual  deviation  ;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurcrs  arc  liable  for  damages  fullained  be- 
fore deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  v.ay  to  the  accu- 
rtomed place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  neareft  place  where 
necelfary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for  tl.e  pur- 
pofe of  fnuiggling,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  does  not  fet  afide  the  infurance,  nor  wlien  tlie 
mafter  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurances  to  the  Eaft-Indics,  and  home,  the  in- 
furers  are  undcrftood  to  take  the  rilk  of  detention  in 
the  country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  againft  the  rilk  of 
fei/.urc  by  the  government,  is  unlawful,  and  invalid. 
The  infurcrs,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  accelfories,  are 
li.d)le  to  the  fine  of  500 1. 

4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more  than 
conmion  danger,  they  mull  reveal  ev-.ry  fuch  circum- 
ftance  to  the  ini'urers,  othjrwife  the  policy  is  fet  alidc. 

This  rule  is  eilablilhcd  for  (he  prefervation  of  good 
faitli  ;  and  tluie  arc  fevcral  llrong  decifu)n>  in  fup- 
poii  of  it.  If  a  (hip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  lea,  or  if 
Uicre  be  a  report  of  its  being  loft,  ihefc  circujmlujiccs 
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muft   be    communicated   to  the  infurcrs.      Even  the  Infurance. 

concealment  of  a  falle  report  of  lofs  vitiates  tlie  infu-    '■'"^ 

ranee ;  and,  if  the  Ihip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a 
diflerent  manner,  the  infured  will  recover  nothing.  In 
a  voyage  from  Carolina  to  London,  anotlier  Ihip  had 
failed  10  days  after  that  which  was  infurcd,  and  ar- 
rived feven  days  before  the  infurance  was  made;  and 
the  concealment  of  this  circumftancc,  tliough  the  fail 
was  not  proved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  jury,  was 
confidered  as  fufficicnt  to  fet  it  afide.  iVlii;),  during  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war,  a  (hip  being  in- 
furcd fron  Portugal,  by  the  month,  without  conde- 
fcending  on  the  voyage,  failed  for  North  America, 
and  was  taken  by  an  American  privateer.  The  infurcrs 
lelufed  to  pay,  beeaufe  the  hazardous  deftinat'On  was 
concealed;  and  it  was  only  upon  proof  of  the  inlured 
being  equally  ignorant  of  it  that  they  were  found 
liable. 

But  the  infurcd  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  wliich  the  infurcrs  are  underftood  to  have 
in  contemplation;  dangerous  navigation,  Weft-Indian 
hunicanes,  enterprizcs  of  the  enemy,  and  the  like. 

Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a  miftake  in  the  name 
of  the  Ihip  or  mafter,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  (hip ;  on 
any  Ihip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on  ;  on  any 
Ihip  tliat  A  lliall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  lall 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a  Ihip  which  A 
goes  on  board  dining  the  voyage. 

Secoiiilly,  If  a  Ihip  be  infured  at  and  from  a  port, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  fliip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurcrs  are  liable  ;  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  alide  for  fcveral  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com- 
mences when  the  Ihip  Ineaks  ground  ;  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  in- 
furcrs are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed  ;  but,  if  they  be  fold  after  tlie  Ihip's  arrival, 
and  freight  contraiftcd  to  another  port,  the  infurance 
is  concluded.  Goods  lent  on  board  another  Ihip  or 
lighter  are  not  .at  the  rilk  of  the  infurer ;  but  goods 
lent  afliore  in  the  long  boat  are. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  art- 
put  on  bo.ird. 

Goods  from  the  Kail-Indies,  infured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  relhi|>i)ed  from  tlience  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  llore-lhip  at  Gibraltar,  to  v.'.it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relhipping,  and  were  loft  :  The  cuftoni  of 
putting  goods  aboard  a  ftore-lhip  being  proved,  the 
infurcrs  were  found  liable. 

Lofs  of  fails  alhore,  when  the  Ihip  is  repairing,  is 
comprehended  witliin  the  infiirance.  What  is  ncccf- 
farily  underftood,  is  infurcd,  as  well  as  what  is  ex- 
prelfed  ;  the  ellenlial  means,  and  inlcrm.ediatc  ftcps,  as 
well  as  the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at 
the  rilk  of  the  infiircr. 

Thinlly,  The  infurcrs  are  liable  for  a  total  lofs  when 
the  fubjcil  pcrilties  through  any  of  the  perils  inlured 
againft.  Baratry,  though  it  properly  fignifics  running 
away  with  the  ft.ip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  in 
the  mafter  or  m.niners.  Infurance  againft  detention 
of  princes  does  not  extend  to  Ihips  that  arc  fctzcd  for 
UanfgrcHing  ihc  laws  of  loicign  countries. 

The 
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TcriirasTf.      TIt:  infurer";  arc  alfo  '-iiMe  for  ?.  tot:u  Icf-;,  wlicn 

^-      dam;ige  is  fiiftained,  :incl  Uie  remaining  property  ab;in- 

dcnccl  or  veitcil  in  the  in!iirers. 

It"  A  iliip  be  ftranded,  or  taker,  and  kept  by  the 
enemy,  or  detained  by  any  foreisrn  power,  or  iei/.cd 
lor  the  fcrvice  of  the  government,  ih.c  proprietors  have 
a  rij^ht  to  abandon. 

lint,  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  tl";e  enemy,  and  be  re- 
taken, or  makes  its  efcapc,  before  action  againd  the 
innirers ;  have  tlie  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  muft 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  fubftained  as  an  ave- 
rage k)fs  ?  There  are  oppofite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circiimftances  of  the  cafe  were  ftrong.  When  the 
(liip  was  long  detained,  the  goods  perifliable,  the  voy- 
age entirely  loft,  or  fo  difturbcj,  tliat  the  pnrfuit  of  it 
was  net  worth  the  iVeight,  or  when  the  damage  ex- 
ceeds lialf  the  value  of  the  thine;,  they  have  been  found 
intitlcd  to  abandon;  (Gofs  again  ft  Withers,  2  Bur- 
row, 683.).  But,  if  llie  voyage  be  completed  v.itii 
little  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  intitled ;  (Hamil- 
ton againft  Mendez,   2  Burrow,    iigS.). 

The  infured  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  ofl'cr  to  abandon,  when  the  Icfs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial ;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  lofs  occafioned  by  bad  markets  on  the 
infurers. 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.  They  may  retain  their  property  if 
they  pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs ;  and  they 
muft  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  lefs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  lofs. 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contiibuticn  ;  and  for 
particular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or 
part  of  it  deftroyed. 

If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through  the  fault  of  the 
fhip,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have  recourfe,  ei- 
ther againft  the  mafter  or  infurers  ;  and,  if  the  in- 
furers be  charged,  they  ftand  in  the  place  of  the 
owners,  and  have  recourfe  againft  the  mafter. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  irom  being  troubled 
witli  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally 
ftipulated,  that  none  fliall  be  charged  under  5  J>er  cnit. 
or  feme  other  determined  rate  ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
fifh,  and  like  perilhable  goods,  are  warranted  free 
from  average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

In  Older  to  encourage  every  eifort  to  fave  the  fiiip, 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that 
defign,  although  the  fubjeft  periih.  Thus,  they  may 
be  charged  with  mere  than  the  fum  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  wliich  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  tlie  prices  which  the 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  defti- 
nation.  The  prime  ccft  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceflity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  cf 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
prime  coft,  the  infurers  are  lirble. 

Fourih'y,  if  a  lliip  be  loft,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  cf  the  crew. 

If  damage  be  fuftained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an 
exairir.ation  of  the  fi.bjcft  damaged,  at  the  fhip's 
suTival ;  and  tlie  caufc  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 
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If  the  fiiip  be  RrandcJ,  evidence  muft  b?  taken  at    InruratK;? 
the  place  where  ftranded.  ^ 

Documents  of  lofs  muft  be  laid  before  the  under- 
writers, v.ith  all  convenient  fpecd  ;  and,  if  thefe  be 
fullicicntly  clear,  the  lofs  ihould  be  immediately  fettled. 
The  underwr'ters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  fliip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  pre- 
fumed  loft  ;  and  the  under\\Tit(;rs  arc  liable  to  pay  the 
fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  them 
in  the  event  of  the  (hip's  return.  Six  months  are  al- 
lowed for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a  year  to 
America,  and  two  years  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  ftiip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing  a  voyage, 
the  underwriters  may  be  defircd  to  pay  92  per  cent. 
on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  allowed 
14  months  more,  and  then  they  muft  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  fhip  infured  againft  the  hazards  of  the  fca,  but 
not  againft  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prefumed 
loft  at  fea. 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  loflcs 
may  be  underftood,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property,  //''e  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rances  for  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
ftake,  were  contrary  to  law  :  but  fome  latitude  is  al- 
lowed in  that  refpefl  ;  for  if  the  owner  were  to  infure 
no  more  than  the  exaft  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  icol.  and  infures  the  fame  at  y  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs  ;  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap- 
pen, he  recovers  98I.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  5I. 
being  applied  to  re-place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  93  1. :  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93  1.  and  the  fum  infured  100  1.  he  would  be  fully  in- 
demnified for  the  lofs  ;  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 
is  faid  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  fliotild  be  infured  to  cover  any 
fum,  i'ubtracl  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abate- 
ment (if  any),  trom  tool.  As  the  remainder  is  to 
ICO  1.  fo  is  the  value,  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in- 
furers muft  pay  it  all.  If  sreater,  they  pay  what 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  lofles  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  ov.ner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe 
of  a  total  lofs,  unlefs  he  covers  his  property,  there- 
fore he  Ihould  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured, 
he  is  confidered  as  infurer  him.felf,  for  the  part  not 
covered,  and  muft  bear  a  fuitable  proportion  of  the 
lofs.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  property  is  proved, 
and  the  fum  required  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that 
fum  be  all  infured,  the  undcr\\riters  pay  the  whole 
damage  ;  if  only  part  be  infured,  they  pay  their  fliare, 
^vhich  is  computed  by  the  following  rule  :  As  the  fum 
which  covers  the  prcpeity  is  to  the  fum  ini'ured,  fo  is 
the  whc'le  damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infurers 
are  liable. — For  exam.ple,  if  the  value  oi  the  property 
be   360 1.  the  fum   infured  300 1.  the  premium    ^  per 
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■-I Infurance.  fcn/.  and  ubatcmcnt  2  pir  cent.;  then  the  funi  which 
~^  ihould  be  uifurcd  to  cover  the  property  is  400I.  ;  and, 
it'  damage  be  fullaincd  to  the  eitcnt  of  200I.  the  owners 
will  recover  150I. 

If  a  voyage  is  infurcd  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  mull  be  conlidered  as  part  of  tlie  value  on  the 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  necell'ary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  iiifure  tool, 
out  and  home,  at  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
2  Jtr  cent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  :  100  :  :  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  lo :  6,  to  be  infured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107  :  10  :  6  outwards,  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  lOO  :  :  L.  105  :  7  :  6  : 
L.  1 1 3  :  6  s.  to  be  infured  home  ;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  13:6;  and,  if  the  Ihip  be  loll  on  the 
homeward  voyage, 

From  the  fum  infured  home  L.  1 1 3     6     o 

Subtract  the  difcount,   2  per  cent.  -         -      5      3 


Sum  for  which  the  infurers  are  lial)le       L. 
Infurance  out  L.  5      7     6 

■Infurancc  home         -  5    '  3     3 


Covered  property  L  100  —  — 

II.  Inu'R.ince  eigaivjl  fire.  Tlierc  are  feveral  offices 
in  Brilian  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  the  fun  fire-office  is 
the  moil  confiderable.  Infurances  are  divided  into  com- 
mon, ha/.ardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjefl  infurcd.  When  the  fum  in- 
fured is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium  p  r  c.tit.  de- 
manded ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pidures,  and 
gun  pt)wder,  are  not  corr;prchende<J.  If  a  fubjeft  be 
wrong  defcribed,  in  oredr  that  it  may  be  infured  at  a 
lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  benefit  of  a 
policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  perfon  in  whoie  tavour  it  was  made  ; 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  otlier  houfes  when  the 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made 
on  the  fame  fubjeifl  in  ditierent  offices,  it  mull  be  fpc- 
cified,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  lofs,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  The  infurers 
pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguilli  fire,  or 
fave  goods,  though  not  fucccsful.  If  the  value  of  a 
i'ubjcft  be  infurcd  in  part,  and  damage  bo  fullained, 
the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 
fum  inl'ured. 

HI.  IsiUKANCK  of  Debts.     See  Bottomry. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  L-nvR.tNcn  for  Liir.i,  when  the  per- 
Hm  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  tlie  per- 
fon on  whofe  bchaif  the  policy  01  inl'urance  was  granted. 
One  of  the  principal  infurance  offices  of  this  kind,  is 
that  (if  the  amicable  fociely  for  a  perpetual  alfurance, 
kept  in  Serjeant's  inn,  nett-ltreet,  Lomlon. 

This  foeicty  at  Serjeant's  iiui  re<iuires  an  annual 
payment  of  5I.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
fmg  is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year  ?  and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  in  ditferent  years, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  die  nunil)cr  of  members 
who  have  liappcneJ  to  die  in  thofe  years.  IJut  this 
fociity  engages  that  the  dividends  Ihall  not  he  kfs  than 
150I.  to  each  claimaiit,  though  ihey  may  be  iiu  re. — 
Koiii  are   admitted  whofe  ages  are  greater  thaii  45, 
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or  Icfs  than  12  ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  of  contri-  Infuranc 
bution  allowed  on  accouiit  of  dilierence  of  age. — This  — •^ — 
foeicty  has  iubfilled  ever  lincc  1 706,  and  its  credit 
and  ufefuln.fs  arc  well  cllablilhed.  Its  plan,  however, 
is  liable  lo  fcvcral  objeelions.  Firll,  it  is  evident, 
that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  is  not 
equitable;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a 
member  is  to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of 
his  contribution,  but  on  a  contingency  ;  that  is,  the 
number  of  members  that  (hall  happen  to  die  the  fame 
year  with  him.  Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  pay- 
ments from  all  pcrfons  under  45,  is  ;dl'o  not  equitable ; 
for  the  payment  of  a  i)erfon  admitted  at  12,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  ad- 
mitted at  45.  Thirdly,  its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  as  to 
confine  its  ufefulnefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  any  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  45.  It  is,  like- 
wife,  by  no  means  properly  adapted  to  the  circum- 
(lances  of  pcrfons  who  want  to  make  aduranccs  on 
their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a  (hort  term  of  years. 
For  example  :  the  true  value  of  the  alfurance  of  150I. 
for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39, 
may  be  found,  by  the  firll  rule,  to  be  nearly  three 
guineas  per  ann.  fuppofing  interell  at  3  per  cent,  and 
the  probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  as 
they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley's  Table  of  Obfervations. 
But  fuch  an  alfurance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fo- 
eicty without  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  Neither  is 
the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  alfurances  on 
particular  furvivorlliips.  For  example  :  a  perfon  pof- 
lelfcd  of  an  ellate  or  falary,  wliich  mull  be  loll  witli 
his  life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom 
he  dcllres  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his 
death.  But  he  defires  this  only  as  a  fecurity  ag;unft 
the  danger  of  his  dying  firll,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a 
parent,  without  fupport.  In  thefe  circumllances  he 
enters  himfelf  into  this  fociety  ;  and,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  5  1.  intitles  his  nominee  at  his  death  lo 
1 50 1.  In  a  few  years,  perha]>s,  his  nominee  happens 
to  die ;  and  having  then  loll  the  advantages  he  had 
in  view,  he  determines  to  iorfcit  his  former  payments, 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  fociety.  The  right  me- 
thod, in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  to  have  ukcn  from 
fuch  a  jjcrfon  the  true  v.ilue  of  the  fum  allured,  "  on 
the  fuppolition  of  non-payment,  provided  he  fliould 
furvivc."  In  tjiis  way  he  would  have  cliofen  to  con- 
tra<5l  with  the  fociety  :  and  had  he  done  this,  he  would 
have  paid  for  the  alfurance  (fnppoliug  intercll  at  i  per 
cent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  30,  and  the  va- 
lues of  lives  as  given  by  M.  I)e  Moivrc)  3  1.  S  s.  in  an- 
nual payments,  to  begin  inmiediately,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  joint  duration  of  \\\s  own  lii"c»  and 
the  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  objeelions  are  applicable  to  the  plan 
of  the  fociety  which  meets  at  Black-Friats  bridge,  and 
which  has  jullly  llylcd  ilfclf  the  Eqniliil'e  Society  for 
Affurr.ne.'S  on  I.'fvej  anJ  Hurvh'oijbips,  'I'hc  biilincis 
tranfadcd  by  this  fociety  is  fo  cxlenfivc,  and  it  is  go- 
verned fo  entirely  by  calculations,  foendcd  on  Uic  beft 
rules  and  obfervations,  that  it  canuoi  but  prove  one  of 
the  gi-citelt  public  benelits. 

Ii  was  cllablilhed  in  the  ycir  1762,  In  confequcncc 
of  propoiils  which  had  been  made,  and  Icflures  rccom- 

mcnding; 
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rnfurance.  mending  fiich  a  ckrign,  which  li;vJ  been  read  by  Mr        This  focioty  lias  lately  made    a  particular  inquiry  Inl"""""* 

^ •" '  Dodibn,  the  author  of  the  Mathematical   Repolitory.  into    its  own  Ihite,  as  to  pro^t  and  /ofi,  by  all  the  bu-  '       ^'"^ 

It  ndures  any  liims  or  revcrfionary  annuities,  on  any  lincls  it  has  trafafled  from  its  iirll  inilitution.  This 
life  or  lives  for  any  number  of  )  ears,  as  well  as  for  the  inquiry  was  made  in  three  different  methods,  propofcd 
whole  continuance  of  the  lives;  and  in  any  manner  to  thedireflors  by  Dr  Price,  the  author  of  the  treatife 
that  maybe  bell  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  perfons  on  Reverfionary  Payments  ;  and  the  refult  has  been, 
aflured  ;  that  is,  either  by  making  the  alfured  funis  that  it  appears,  that  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
payable  certainly  at  the  failure  oi' any  given  lives  ;  or  perfons  allured  have  died  x\\m\  Jhould  have  died,  ac- 
ou  conditioTi  of  furvivorlhip  ;  and  alfo,  cither  by  ta-  cording  to  the  tables  for  London,  from  which  the  cal- 
king the  price  of  the  alfurance  in  one  prefent  payment,  culations  have  been  made,  or  even  according  to  Dr 
or  in  annual  payment,  during  any  fmgle  or  joint  lives,  Halley's  table  for  Brcflaw ;  that,  for  this  reafon,  the 
or  any  terms,  lefs  than  the  whole  poihble  duration  of  claims  have  been  much  lefs  than  they_/6oH/(/ have  been; 
the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for  inftance,  who  depend  on  and  that  the  fociety  has  for  many  years  been  enjoying 
incomes  which  muft  be  lort  when  they  die,  or  who  arc  an  income  ibme  thoufands  per  amunn  greater  than  it 
only  tenants  for  life  in  eftatcs,  may,  if  they  want  to  wants,  and  -a.  furphn  fioch  of  near  I,.  40,000,  over  and 
borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficicnt  fecurity,  above  what  is  neceliary  to  enable  it  to  make  good  all 
by  affurin^  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to   borrow  in  the  its  engagements. 


In  thefe  circumftances,  the  fociety  finding  itftlf  well 
fecnred  agaiuft  future  hazards;  and  being  unwilling 
to  take  from  the  public  an  extravagant  profit,  have  de- 
termined to  reduce  all  [hc/utun-  payments  for  aifurances 


fociety,  and  alligning  the  policy  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  lender  will,  during  the  term  of  the  affu- 
rance,  be  guarded  againft  all  danger  of  lofing  his  prin- 
cipal by  the  death  of  the  borrower.     In  the  iame  way, 

clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding  any  places  of  oiie-ten'h  ;  and  alfo  to  return  to  the  perfons  now  alfured 

profit,  traders,  and  others,  who  have  families,  whofe  one-ten'h  of   all  the  payments  which  they  had  made, 

fubfillence  depends    on  the  continuance  of  their   lives,  And  there  is,    it  fcems,    reafon   to  exped,    that  this 

may  here  be  enabled  to  make  fome  provijlons  for  their  will    be   only    a   prcjxiration   for    farther   reduiftions. 

families  after  their  deceafe.      All  perfons  who  enjoy  Nor  need  the  public,  we  are  informed,  be  apprehen- 

iinnuities  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  them-  five  of  their  going  too  far  in  making  reductions  ;  for  in 

i'elves  againft  the  lofs  they  would   fuftain,  (hould  they  confequence  of  the  inquiry  they  have  lately  made,  and 

iurvive  the   perfons    on  whofe   lives    the  annuities  de-  ot  the  order  into  which  this  inquiry  has  thrown  their 

pend,  by  making  aflurances  which  fliould  intitle  them  accounts,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine 

to  any  fums,  payable  on   condition    their  furvivorlhip  exa>ftly  from  year  to  year  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and 

Ihould  take  place.     Any  perfoii  intitled  to  an  eftate,  an-  always  to  keep  under  their  view  a  clear  ftate  of  their  own 

nuity,  legacy,  or  office,  after  another  perlbn,  provided  circumftances. 

he  furvives,  may  here  fecure  fome  equivalent  for  his  From  the  preceding  account  of  this  fociety  it  is  ma- 
family  at  his  deceafe,  provided  he  does  not  furvive. —  nifeft,  that  its  bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  none  but  ilcilful 
Hufbands  may,  in  this  fociety,  fecure  annuities  for  mathematicians  are  qualified  to  conduifl:  it.  The  in- 
their  wives,  provided  they  iliould  leave  them  widows,  tereft  of  the  fociety  therefore  abfolutely  requires,  that 
Parents,  by  alfuring  the  lives  of  their  children  when  it  ihould  make  the  places  of  thole  who  manage  its  bu- 
infants,  till  they  attain  a  given  age,  may  fecure  for  fineis  fo  advantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ableft  mathe- 
them,  fhould  they  live  to  that  age,  fuch  fums  as  may  maticians  to  accept  them  ;  and  this  will  render  it  the 
be  neceffary  to  put  them  out  to  apprenticefliips  or  to  more  neceifary  for  the  fociety  to  take  care,  on  any 
make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with  which  to  fet  future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard  in  fiUing  them  up, 
out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  perfons,  apprehen-  to  any  other  conllderations  than  the  ability  and  inte- 
five  ofbcing  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  when  in-  grity  of  the  candidates.  The  confequence  of  granting 
capable  of  labour,  may,  in  this  fociety,  purch;ife  an  good  pay  will  be  a  multitude  of  folicitations  on  every 
annuity,  to  commence  at  any  future  year  fif  his  life,  vacancy,  from  perfons  who,  however  unqualified,  will 
and  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  hope  for  fuccefs  from  their  connexions,  and  the  inte- 
he  may  do  this  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  if  he  is  young,  rell;  they  are  able  to  make  ;  and  fhould  the  fociety,  in 
and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of  his  an-  any  future  time,  be  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  truft  its  bufi- 
nuity  till  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age.  nefs  in  the  hands  of  perfons  not  poffeffed  of  fufficient 
In  fhort,  there  are  no  kinds  of  affurances  on  lives  ability,  as  calculators  and  mathematicians,  fuch  miftakes 
and  furvivorlliips,  which  this  fociety  does  not  make,  may  be  committed  as  may  prove  in  the  higheft  degi-ee 
In  doing  this,  it  follows  the  rules  which  have  been  detrimental.  We  have  reafon  to  know,  that  at  prefent 
given  by  the  beft  mathematical  writers  on  the  doftrine  the  fociety  is  in  no  danger  of  this  kind  ;  and  one  of  the 
oilife  annuities  and  rever/ions,  particularly  Mr  Simpfon  ;  great  public  advantages  attending  it  is,  that  it  has  eftab- 
and,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a  lilhed  an  ojfice,  where  not  only  the  bufinefs  we  have  de- 
permament  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear  fcribed  is  tranfafled  with  faithfulnefs  and  fkill ;  but 
the  expenccs  of  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  where  alfo  all  who  want  folutions  of  any  queftions  re- 
making its  calculation  at  fo  low  an  intercft  as  3  per  lating  to  life  annuities  and  reverfions  may  apply,  and 
cent,  and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  be  fure  of  receiving jiift  anfwers. 
lives  in  London,  where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate 
of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  com- 
mon among  mankind. 
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Thefe  rates  are  10  per  ccni.  lower  than  the  true  va- 
lues, according  to  the  decrements  of  hfe  in  London, 
reckoning  intcreft  at  3  per  cent.  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
for  all  ages  under  50,  they  are  near  a  thinl  higher 
than  all  the  true  values,  according  to  Dr  Halley's 
Table  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Breflaw,  and  Dr 
Price's  Tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Norwich. — As  therefore  this  fociety  has  late- 
ly found,  that  the  decrements  of  life  among  its  mem- 
bers have  hitherto  been  lower  than  even  thofe  given  in 
thefe  lail  Tables,  it  may  be  reafonably  expevftcd,  that 
they  will  in  time  reduce  their  rates  of  alTurance  to  the 
true  values  by  thefe  tables. 

Re-lNSURANCF.  is  a  fecond  contraifl:,  made  b)'  an  in- 
furer,  to  transfer  the  rifk  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
Itj  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  but 
is  permitted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  an  infurer  in  cafe 
of  his  death,  or  to  liis  affignees  in  cafe  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  it  mull  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that 
it  is  a  re-infurance. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which  are  en- 
graved the  heads  of  great  men,  infcriptions.andthe  like; 
fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number,  in  con- 
tradillinftion  to  a  fraflion. 

INTEGRAL,  or  integrant,  in  philofophy,  ap- 
pellations given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  llnii- 
lar  nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of  iion  have  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  tlieir  integrant  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  limation  or  filing,  folutii.n,  anialga- 
tion,  &c.     See  Grinding,  Sec. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  com- 
mon coverings  wliich  inveft  the  body ;  as  the  cuticula, 
cutis,  See.     See  Anatomy. 

Integument  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  as 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTEI^LLCT,  a  term  ufed  among  philofoplicrs, 
to  fignify  that  faculty  of  tjie  foul  ufually  called  the 
underJIanJin^.     See  Logic  and  Mctapmysics. 

-.  Vol.  'IX. 


INTENDANT,  one  who  has  the  conduct,  infpec-  Intcndmt 
tion,  and  maruigemcnt,  of  any  thing.     See  Superin-  I 

TENDANT.  '°""J"'»-. 

This  is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French  :  they 
have  inletulanl!  of  the  marine,  who  are  ofHcers  in  tlie  fea- 
ports,  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  take  care  that  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  fca-affairs  be  obfervcd  :  /«- 
tetulants  of  the  Jiiianccs,  who  have  the  direflion  of  the 
revenues  :  Intendar.ts  of  provinces,  w  ho  are  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  provinces  :  alfo  intenJantj  of 
lu'tldiiiis,  of  koiifcs,  &c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  law,  is  the  intention,  defign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  perfon  or  thing,  which  frequent- 
ly fuppllcs  what  is  not  fully  cxpreffcd  ;  but  though  the 
intent  (if  parties  in  deeds  and  contra<5ls  is  much  reg.ard- 
ed  by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againil  the  rules 
of  law. 

IsTF.NnMFNT  of  Crimes  ;  this,  in  cafe  of  treafon, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  is  pu- 
nilhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ;  alfo, 
an  aifault  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  punilhcd  with  traniporta- 
tion,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or  com- 
mence, an  action  or  procefs. 

INTENTION,  in  medicine,  that  judgment  or  me- 
thod of  cure  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from  a 
due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

Intention,  in  phyfics,  iJie  increafe  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  any  quality  ;  as  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  which  it 
(lands  oppofcd  to  remi/Jlon,  which  fignifies  its  decreofe  or 
diminution. 

Intention,  in  mctapliyfics,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intellei5tual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi- 
gour ;  \\hcn  tlie  mind  with  eaniellnefs  fixes  its  view- 
on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be 
called  off  by  any  folicitation. 

INTEltAMNA  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  from  its 
fitualion  between  rivers,  or  in  an  iiland  in  the  river 
Nar  ;  a  town  of  the  Cifalpennine  Umbria.  Inlfram- 
nates  the  people  ;  furnamcd  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to  diflin- 
guifh  tlicm  from  the  people  of  other  Interamnx.  Now 
Term;  a  town  in  tlie  Pope's  territory  in  Umbria. 
E.Long.  13.  38.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Interamna,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volfti  in 
Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Samniuin,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis  ;  and  lor  dillinc- 
lion's  fake  called  Lirinas.     'I'he  town  is  now  in  ruiiu. 

Intekamsa,  ov  Inla-iimni.t  Pralutiiinonim  (Ptolemy)  ; 
a  tov.n  in  the  territory  of  the  Pratutiani,  a  part  of  llic 
Picciumi.  Now  Tiramo,  in  tlie  Abru^zo  of  Naples. 
E.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appcUdtion  given  to  the 
odd  day  iiifertcd  in  Icaji-year  ;  which  was  lb  c.illc>l 
from  c,i!u,  calare,  "  to  proclaim,"  it  being  proclaimed 
by  the  priells  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCATIA  (anc.  geo^),  a  town  of  the  Vac- 
ca-i  in  the  Hitlier  Spain.  Here  Scipio  iEmilianus 
flew  a  ch;!mpion  of  the  barbarians  in  finglc  combat ; 
and  was  ilie  firll  who  mounted  tlic  wall  in  taking  the 
town.  It  was  fituated  to  the  fouth-caft  of  Al\urica ; 
now  laid  to  be  in  niins. 

M  m  IN- 
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INTERCESSION  (intercejio),  was  ufed  in  ancient 
Rome,  for  the  aft  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
magiftrate,  b>-  which  he  inhibited  the  afts  of  other 
,  magiftrates  ;  or  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  de- 
cree? of  the  fenatc.  Ftlo  was  the  folemn  word  ufed 
by  tlie  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the 
fenate  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  The  general 
law  of  thefe  intercefTions  was,  that  any  magiftrate 
might  inhibit  tlie  ads  of  his  equal  or  inferior  :  but  the 
tribunes  had  the  fole  prerogative  of  controlling  the 
afts  of  every  other  magiftrate,  yet  could  not  be  control- 
led themfelves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inter  and  cecio  "  I  go  be- 
tween"), a  perfon  who  prays,  expoftulates,  or  inter- 
cedes, in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Roman  law,  in- 
terceflbr  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  appointed  princip-.illy  to  raife  taxes 
and  other  duties. 

Intercessor  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
fuch  billiops  as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  adminl- 
ftered  the  bifhopric,  till  a  fucceflbr  to  the  deceafed 
bifhop  had  been  eleded.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
tilage calls  thefe  inleri'entors. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  architefture,  de- 
notes the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co- 
lumns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fcrvice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen- 
fure has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  year  1 1 70,  pope  Alexan- 
der III.  put  all  England  imder  an  interdift,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except 
baptifmg  of  infants,  taking  confeffions,  and  giving  ab- 
folution  to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenlbre  being 
liable  to  the  ill  confequences  of  promoting  libertinifm 
and  a  neglcft  of  religion,  tire  fucceeding  popes  have 
very  feldom  made  ufe  ol  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdict  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdifted  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a  banillinient  for  fome  par- 
ticular offence  :  by  this  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water ;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  neceifary  ele- 
ments of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  ci- 
vil death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for 
the  lean  or  ufe  of  other  money.  See  Arithmetic, 
n°  20. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  perplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by 
raifmg  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereft  mforo  con- 
fciinlia.  It  nii'.y  not  be  amils  here  to  enquire  upon  what 
£;rounds  this  matter  does  really  ftand. 

The  enemies  to  intereft  in  general  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  tliat  and  ufury,  holding  any  increafe  of 
money  to  be  Lndefenfibly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohib'.tion  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariftotle,  That  money  is  naturally  barren ;  and  to 


make  it  breed  mftney  is  prepofterous,  and  a  perverfion    Intereft. 
of  the  end  of  its  inllitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve  " 

the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  fchool-divines  have  branded  tlie  practice  of  taking 
intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na- 
tural and  revealed  ;  and  the  canon  law  has  prefcribed 
the  taking  any  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of  money 
as  a  mortal  fin. 

But,  in  anfwcr  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Mofaical  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo- 
ral   precept.     It  only    prohibited   the  Jews   from  ta- 
king ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  ;  but  in  ex- 
prefs  words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger : 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not  ma- 
lum in  fe,  fince   it  was  allowed  where   any  but  an  If- 
rselite  was  concerned.     And  as  to  Ariftotle's  reafon, 
deduced  from   the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  tli« 
fame  may  ^^•ith  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  whidi 
never  breed  houfes  ;  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire.     And  though  money  was  originally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
ftate  may  be  well  juftified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn- 
ed to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
ciety  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented) 
fhall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  in- 
tereft tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
fubfift   without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.     Unlefs 
money  therefore   can  be  borrt'Wed,   trade   cannot  be 
carried  on :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  tl*w  perfons  would  care  to  lend  it ;  or 
at  leaft  the  eafe  of  borrowing  at  a  ftiort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 
Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifli  fuperftition  and  ci- 
vil t)Tanny,  when  intereft  was  la'd  under   a  total  in- 
terdiift,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  loweft  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews   and   Lombards : 
but  when  mens  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit ;  and  again  introduced  with  itfelf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  doiflrine  of  loans  upon  inte- 
reft. 

And,  really,  confidered  abftraftedly  from  this  its 
ufe,  fince  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  money- can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompence 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve- 
nience. If  one  borrow  lool.  to  employ  in  a  benefi- 
cial trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  fhould 
have  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor- 
bitant price  is  equally  contrary  to  confcience,  for  the 
loan  of  a  horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  :  but  a 
reafonable  equivalent  ior  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  hazard  of  his  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
in  one  c;de  than  it  is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  the  ab- 
folute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
intereft,  introduces  the  ver)'  inconvenience  which  it 
fecms  meant  to  remedy.  The  neceffity  of  individuals 
■\\ill make  borrowing  unavoidable.  AVitliout fome  pro- 
fit by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders  :  and  thofe 
principally  bad  men,  who  will  break  through  the  law, 

and 
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and  take  a  profit. ;  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem- 
'  nify  thcmfclves  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de- 
grees of  profit  were  difcountenanced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant   inftances  of 

opprefllon,  than  in  modern  limes  wlien  money  may  be  fpondcnl'ta.      2.    Of   policies   of  infurance. 
cafily  had  at  a  low  interert.     A  capital  difiinflion  nnift    tomrv,  and  Insurance. 


which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  ^r  r,  n/.  tlie 
hazard  being  none  at  all. 

But  fometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater  than  the 
rate  ot  inlercfl  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate.     And 
this  gives  rife  to  the  praiflice,   I.  Of  bottomry,  or  re- 
See    BOT- 


thcrefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant 
profit ;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  give  tiie 
name  oi'  in  if  nj?,  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  appella- 
tion of  ufury ;  the  former  is  necedary  in  every  civil 
rtate  ;  if  it  were  but  to  e.-  elude  the  latter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  fociety. 
For,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  well  fummcd  up  by 
Grotius,  "  if  the  compcniation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
ivant  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repug- 
nant to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  if  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  opprefTive  ufury  ;  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
never  can  make  it  juft." 

■  We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in- 
tereft,  for  the  money  lent,  depcutls  upon  two  circum- 
ftances  ;  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  loilng  it  entirely.  The  In- 
convenience to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  ellima- 
ted  by  laws ;  the  rate  therefore  of  general  interelt  muft 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
refults  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpccie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  :  for,  the  more  fpcclc  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  necedary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
In  every  nation,  or  pulHic  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  thus  necetlary  ;  which  a  perfon  well 
fkilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exaftly,  as  a  private  banker  can  the  d^rimand  for  rur- 
ning  calh  in  his  own  Ihop  :  all  ab(we  this  nccelfary 
quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon- 
venience to  the  refpec'live  lenders  ;  and  the  greater  this 
national  fupertluity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
lenders,  and  tlie  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
intcreft  to  be  :  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare- 
ly enough,  circulating  calli,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary 
ufes  of  the  public,  interell  will  be  proportionably  high  ; 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  ot  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in 
the  regulation  of  intercfl :  hence,  the  better  the  fecu- 
rity,  the  lower  will  the  intereft  be  ;  the  rate  of  interell 
being  generally  in  a  compound  nilio,  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
were  no  inconvenience,  there  fliould  be  no  intereft  but 
■what  is  c(|uivalent  to  the  hazard  ;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
hazard,  tliere  ought  to  be  no  intereft,  fave  only  what 
arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpccie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the 
general  Inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu- 
ted to  amount  to  three  /Vr  crril,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonal  fccu- 
rity  at  five  prr  crnl.  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run } 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs  ; 
but  he  svill  lend  it  to  the  ftatc,  on  the  maintenance  of 


Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard, compared  together,  ditFerent  nations  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  eftablilhcd  different  rates  of  intereft.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  ccnujfimtr,  one  per  cent, 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  ctnt.  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for 
common  loans ;  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  tnenti,  or 
one  third  of  the  as  or  cent]Jp.me,  tliat  \<i,  four  per  cent.  ; 
bj.it  allowed  higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  merchants, 
becaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too  Grotius 
informs  us,  that  in  Holland  the  r.ite  of  intereft  was 
then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve  to 
merchants.  Our  law  eftablilhes  one  ftandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy  ;  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  lliould  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury  :  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provi- 
ded againft  by  fpecific  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
refpomlinha  or  bottomry.  But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  paft, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  Britain  has 
increafed  by  accefilon  of  trade,  the  introdudion  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  circumftances.  The  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  ten  per  cent. 
and  fo  did  the  ftatute  1 3  Eliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ;  fo,  under  her  fuccelfor, 
tlie  ftatute  21  Jac.  i.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
cent.;  as  did  tlie  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.  to  fix:  and 
laftly,  by  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  down  to  fwc  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now  the 
extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be  taken.  But  yet,  if  <t 
contraift  whicli  carries  interell  be  made  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Britilli  courts  will  d'ncii  the  payment  ofinterelt 
according  to  the  law  of  that  conntry  in  which  the  con- 
trad  was  made.  Thus  Irilh,  Amciican,  Turkiih,  and 
Indian  intereft,  have  been  allowed  in  tlie  Britilh  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  1 2  p^r  cent.  For  tlie  modeni- 
tion  or  exorbitance  of  intcreft  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  the  refufal  to  enforce  fuch  contrails 
would  put  a  Hop  to  all  foreign  trade.  .-Xiul,  by  ftat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  all  mortgages  and  other  fccuri- 
tics  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent. 
Ihall  be  legal  ;  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  :  unlefs  the  money  lent  fliall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge  ; 
in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ufurious  tontrafls  at 
home  under  cohnn-  of  fucli  foreign  fccuritics,  the  bor- 
rower (hall  forfeit  treble  tlic  funi  fo  borrowed. 

INTF.RJF.CTION',  in  grammar,  an  indeclin.ible 
part  of  i'peccli,  fignifying  fomc  pafllon  or  emotion  of 
the  mind.     See  Gramm.ar. 

INTFRIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formul.ary,  or  kind 
of  confeftion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Protcftants  after  Luther's  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces  ;  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 
M  m  2  time) 
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time)  till  a  general  council  IhoulJ  have  decided  all 
points  in  difpute  between  the  Protellants  and  Roma- 
nifts.  It  retained  moft  of  the  doiftrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Romanirts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  wliicli 
was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laity 
under  both  kinds.  Moll  of  the  Protellants  rejeded  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims  ;  one  of  Leipfic,  the  o- 
ther  of  Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  law.  The  fentence 
or  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  is  commonly  called  an 
inkrloculor  before  decree  is  extraifled. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  Englidi  law.  In 
a  fuit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  fac^  be  llrongly  con- 
troverted, the  fact  is  ufnally  direfted  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  affizes, 
ujjon  a  feigned  ilTue.  If  a  queftion  of  mere  law  arifts 
in  the  coarfe  of  a  caufe,  it  is  the  pradice  of  the  court 
of  chancei7  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  ot 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon  a  cafe  Hated  for  that 
purpofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  mterlocutory  decrees  or  or- 
ders are  made. 

iN-rrMocuTORr  JuJoments  are  fuch  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  fi- 
nally determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  inter- 
locutory judgments  moll  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff Is  ellabliihed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  fuilain- 
ed  by  him  is  not  ;ilcertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  ilfuos  to  the 
Iheriff,  who  fummons  a  jury,  enquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  tlie  court  the  inquilition  fo  taken,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff's  attorney  taxes  colls,  and  figns  final 
judgment. 

iNTtRLOcvTORT  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injundion,  to  quit  poifef- 
iion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe ;  this  order,  not  be- 
ing final,  is  called  inttrloiutory. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
corporation  lawfully  eftablilhed,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 
"way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  aolors  take  breath  and  lliift  their  drefs, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  fcenes  and  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  inter- 
ludes, to  fhow  the  intervals  between  the  acfts. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confifl  of  longs,  dan- 
ces, feats  of  activity,  concerts  of  mufic,  &c. 

Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the 
interludes  Ihould  ccnfill  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama ;  but  fince  the  chorus  has  been 
laid  down,  dancers,  buffoons,  Sec.  ordinarily  furniih 
the  interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  acfl  of  interring,  /'.  e.  burying 
or  laying  a  deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Ariftotle  alTerted,  that  it  was  more  juft  to  aflill  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  does 
not  forget,  amongll  other  parts  of  juftice,  that  which 
concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eftablifhes  three  kinds  of 
juftice ;    the  firft  refpefls   tlie   gods,    the    fccond  the 


manes  or  dead,  and  the  third  men.     Thefe   princi-  Intermeat, 

pies  feem  to  be  dra\vn  from  nature ;   and  they  appear  ' 

at  leall  to  be  necelfary  for  the  fupport  of  fociety,  lince 

at  all  times  civilized  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury 

their  dead,  and  to  pay  their  laft  refpeifls  to  them.     See 

Burial. 

We  find  in  hiftory  feveral  traces  of  the  refpefl  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertained 
for  tiie  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  rcfinous 
gums ;  they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of  the 
fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferred  thehs 
with  the  refin  of  the  cedar,  witli  aromatic  fpices,  and 
with  fait.  Thel'e  people  often  kept  fuch  mummies, 
or  at  leall  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes,  and  at  grand 
entertainments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  reciting 
the  great  aflions  of  their  anceftors  they  might  be 
better  excited  to  virtue.     See  Fukf.ral  Rites. 

The  Greeks,  at  firll,  had  probably  not  the  fame  ve- 
neration for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.  Empedocles, 
tlierefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  reftored  to 
lite  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
to  be  interred.*  But  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they  *  Diagtnci 
grew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived  \^"""'^ 
the  neceffity  of  eftablilhing  laws  for  the  prote<Sion  f^i  r'lm' Phili 
the  dead.  fophorum. 

At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  fhould  lib.  S. 
be  interred  before  the  third  day  ;  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fixth  or  feventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  laft,  his  body  was  generally  wafhed 
by  his  neareft  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
wine.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  co- 
vered it  with  a  drefs,  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefs 
was  white  at  Meffina,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  ohve  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en- 
try of  the  houfe,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheftion,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Acilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  was 
fupjoled  to  be  dead;  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  ;  the  fire  was  lighted  up  ;  and  though  he 
cried  out  he  was  Hill  alive,  he  perillied  for  want  of 
fpeedy  affiftance.  The  Prajtor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  Prsetor,  was  fa- 
ved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  tlie  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Chriftian 
ara,  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  obferved  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourning  alhlling  at  a  funeral, 
and  ihowing  every  exterior  ilgn  ot  the  deepeft  grief. 
Having  afked  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  intercourfe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figns  of  life  in  it,  he  ordered  the  byftanders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extinquilh  the  fire,  and  to  pull 
down  the  funeral  pile.     A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  a- 
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ntermcnt,  rofc  throughout  the  whole  company.  Some  fuid  that 
"  "^  they  ought  to  believe  the  phyfici:in,  while  others  turn- 
ed both  him  ;incl  his  profclDon  into  ridicule.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  yielded  at  length  to  the  rcmonflrances 
ot  Alclepiadcs ;  they  coni'entcd  to  defer  tlie  obfequies 
for  a  little  ;  and  the  confequenec  was,  the  reftoration  of 
the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life.  It  appears  that 
thefe  examples,  and  i'everal  others  of  tl»c  hke  nature, 
induced  the  Rom;ms  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 
enad  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for  mourn- 
ing, the  nearell  relation  generally  ciol'ed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and  the  body  was  bathed  wiili  warm 
water,  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might 
remain  fufpended  without  manifefting  itfelf.  Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  difcover  whether  the  perfon 
was  really  dead,  wliich  v.'erc  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  expofed  ;  for  there  were 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
fituation.  On  the  fecond  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
walhed  a  fecond  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oil  and 
balm.  Luxury  encreafed  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpole,  that  under  the 
confullhip  of  Licinius  Craifus  and  Julius  Cxfar,  the 
fenate  Icirbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch 
as  were  the  produdion  of  Italy.  On  the  third  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con- 
dition. The  robe  called  the  prstexta  was  put  upon 
magiftrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  con- 
querors, who  had  merited  triumphal  honours,  this 
robe  was  of  gold  tiliuo.  For  oilier  Romans  it  was 
white,  and  black  for  tlie  lower  clafles  of  the  people. 
Thefe  drelfcs  were  ol'ten  prepared  at  a  dillance,  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  pcrliins  dill  in  life.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  and 
expofed  in  the  veftibule  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vifage 
turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  tlie 
door ;  in  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Near  the  touch  were  lighted  wax  tapers,  a 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  vclfel 
full  of  water  for  jnirificatidn,  with  which  thefe  who 
approached  the  body  befprinkled  thcmfelves.  An  old 
man,  belonging  to  thofe  who  furnilhed  every  thing 
necelhuy  for  funerals,  ftt  near  the  dcceaicd,  with  fonic 
domeilics  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  ;  but  to  prevent  the  body 
from  conupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refi- 
nous  gum  of  tiie  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
funi,  lime,  afplialtes,  or  bitumen  of  Jutlea,  and  feve- 
ral  other  fubftances,  were  employed.  The  body  was 
carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  iinlefs 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafc  had  rendered  it 
loathfonie  and  difguding.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  malk  was 
ufed,  made  of  a  kind  of  plailcr  ;  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  cxpredlon  of  fuiiera  htnmlu,  ufed  in  fome  ot  tlic 
ancient  authors.  This  was  tlie  lall  method  of  conceal- 
ment which  Nero  made  ufe  of,  after  having  caufed 
Germanicus  to  be  poifoncd  :  for  the  cfl'efl  ot  the  poi- 
fon  had  become  very  fenlible  by  livid  fpnts  and  the 
blacknefs  of  the  body  ;  but  a  fliower  of  rain  happening 
to  fall,  it  wallied  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and  thus 
the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  dilcovcred. 

The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftomcJ  to 
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wafh  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment ;  and  Imerment; 

as  their   ablutions  arc  complete,  and  no  part  of  the  ' ^^—' 

body  efcapes  the  attention  of  thoie  who  alliil  at  fuch 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  ealily  perceive  whe- 
ther one  be  really  dead  or  ahve,  by  examining,  among 
other  methods  of  proof,  wliether  the  ffhinaer  ani  has 
loll  its  power  of  contraflion.  If  this  mufjlc  remains 
(till  contracted,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour 
to  recal  it  to  life ;  otherwife,  al'ter  having  walhed  it 
with  water  and  fonp,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths, 
walh  it  again  with  rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubltances, 
cover  it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  head  a  cap  or- 
namented with  flowers,  and  extend  it  upon  a  carpet 
placed  in  the  vcllibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe. 

'In  the  primitive  church  tlie  dead  were  waflicd  and 
then  anointed  :  the  body  was  vTapped  up  in  linen,  or 
clothed  in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lets  value  according  to 
circumftanccs,  and  it  was  not  inten-ed  until  after  being 
expofed  and  kept  fome  days  in  the  lioufc.  The  cuf- 
tom  of  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
for  princes  and  ecclefKillics. 

In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent fiidden  interments.  At  Geneva,  there  are  people 
appointed  to  infpe>51  all  dead  bodies.  Their  duty  con- 
fifts  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  be  really  dead, 
and  whether  one  died  naturallv  or  by  violence.  In 
the  north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual  not  to  bury 
the  dead  till  three  days  have  expired.  In  Holland, 
people  carry  their  precautions  much  iarthcr,  and  de- 
lay the  funerals  longer.  And  in  England  bodies  ge- 
nerally remain  unburied  three  or  four  day-. 

Pnimiliire  Istfrmfst.  Nothwilhftanding  the  cuf- 
toms  above  recited  ;  ftill,  in  many  places,  and  on  ma- 
ny occafions  in  all  places,  too  much  precipitation  at- 
tends this  lall  office  ;  or  if  not  precipitation,  a  negleft 
of  due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 
indeed,  the  moll  improper  treatment  that  can  be  ima- 
gined is  adopted,  and  many  a  pel  Ion  made  to  dcfcend 
into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  lall  breath.  The 
hiftories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camerarius,  by  Hor- 
llius,  by  Macrobius  in  his  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Pla- 
to in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  M.iximus,  and  by  a 
great  many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  ref- 
pefting  the  dangers  or  mifconduifl  of  fuch  prccipitaticin. 
It  mull  appear  aftonilliing  that  tlie  attention  of  man- 
kind has  been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idcathemoll 
terrible  that  can  be  conceived  on  this  fide  of  eternity. 
It  nature  recoils  from  the  idci  of  death,  with  what  lior- 
ror  mud  Ihe  dart  at  the  tlioughc  of  death  anlicipated, 
precipitated  by  inattention — a  return  of  life  in  darkncfs, 
didradion,  and  defpair — then  death  repeated  under 
agonies  unfpcakable  !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coflin  ! 
The  brain  can  fcarce  fud.ain  the  rcflcclion  in  our  cool- 
ed, lafed  moments. 

According  to  prefent  ufagc,  as  foon  as  tJic  fcm- 
blance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  fick  is 
dcferted  by  friends,  relative^,  and  phylicians  ;  and  the 
apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is 
committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un- 
feeling nurfe,  whole  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay- 
ing the  limbs  ftraight,  and  fecuring  her  accuftomeJ 
perquilites.  Tlie  beil-cloaths  are  iniinciiiatcly  removed, 
and  llie  body  is  cxpofcd  to  the  air.     This,  when  cold, 
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Interment,  muft  extinguifli  any  fpark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and 

"^ which,    by  a  ditferent    tveatmeut,    might  have    been 

kindled  into  flame  ;  or  it  may  only  continue  to  reprefs 
it,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  revive  amidil 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

The  difterencc  between  the  end  of  a  weak  life  and 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  ligns  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eftablillied 
botli  by  ancient  and  modem  authors  who  have  turned 
tlieir  attention  to  that  important  nbjeft,  that  we  can 
I'carcely  fuppofe  undertakers  capable  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  an  apparent  from'  a  real  death.  Animals  which 
lleep  during  winter  fhow  no  figns  of  life  ;  in  tliis 
cale,  circulation  is  only  fufpended  :  but  were  it  an- 
nihilated, the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eafdy  lofe  its 
aiflion  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  long  furvives  the  appearance  of 
■•  death,  mav  re-aniniate  a  body  in  wliich  the  a>5tion  ot 
all  the  origans  feems  to  be  at  an  end.  But  how  dini- 
cult  is  it  to  determine  whether  this  principle  may  not 
be  revived  ?  It  has  been  found  impoffible  to  recal  to 
life  fome  animals  fuffocated  by  mephitic  vapours,  tho' 
they  appeared  lefs  atFefled  than  others  who  have  re- 
vived. Coldnefs,  heavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid 
colour,  with  a  yellownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  un- 
certain figns  :  Mr  Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon 
the  body  of  a  crimiiial,  who  fainted  through  tlie  dread 
of  that  punilhment  which  he  had  merited.  He  was 
ihaken,  dragged  about,  and  turned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  dead  bodies  are,  without  the  lead  ligns  of  refift- 
ance  ;  and  yet  at  ths  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled 
to  life  by  means  of  volatile  alkali. 

A  Director  of    the    coach-oflice  at  Dijon,    named 
Col'met,  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 


again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have  been  thus  Intcrmei 

buried  alive.  " ^ 

^Ve  mull  not  be  aftonifhed  that  the  fervants  of  an 
hofpital  Ihould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,  fince 
even  the  moil  enlightened  people  have  fallen  into  errors 
of  the  fame  kind.  Dr  John  Schmid  relates,  that  a 
young  girl,  feven  years  ot  age,  after  being  afflicted  for 
fome  weeks  with  a  violent  cough,  was  all  of  a  fudden 
freed  from  this  troublefome  malady,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  perfeift  health.  But  fome  days  after,  while  playing 
with  her  companions,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in- 
ftant  as  if  ftruck  by  lightning.  A  death-like  pale- 
nefs  was  dilFufed  over  her  lace  and  arms ;  the  liad  no 
apparent  pull'c,  her  temples  v.ere  fimk,  and  ihe  lliowed 
no  figns  of  fenfation  when  iliaken  or  pinched.  A  phy- 
fici;in,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  lier  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  ilic  repeated  and  prelTing  re- 
qucll  of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 
hopes  to  recal  her  to  liie  ;  and  at  length,  after  feveral 
vain  efl'orts,  he  made  the  foals  of  her  feet  be  fmartly 
rubbed  with  a  brulh  dipped  in  ftrong  pickle.  At  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  llie  was  obferved  to 
figh  ;  Ihe  was  then  made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous  li- 
quor ;  and  flie  was  foon  after  reftored  to  life,  much  to 
the  joy  of  her  difconfolate  parents. — A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro- 
ther, on  his  arrival  at  his  houfe  found  liim  dead.  This 
news  affected  him  fo  much,  tliat  it  brought  on  a  mod 
dreadful  fyncope,  and  he  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  like  lituation.  After  the  ufual  means  liad  been 
employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  Ihould  be  dilfected,  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  fo 
fudden  a  death  ;  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over- 
hearing this  propoial,  opened  his  eyes,  ftarted  up,  and 


event  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  city.     One  of   immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels. — Cardinal  E- 


his  friends,  who  was  delirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked 
at  him  for  a  conliderable  time,  thought  he  perceived 
fome  remains  of  feufibility  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face. 
He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by 
fpirituous  liquors,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ;  and  this  di- 
reiftor  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  life  which 
he  owed  to  his  friend.  This  remarkable  circumrtance 
was  much  like  thofe  of  Empedocles  and  Afclepiades. 
Thefe  inftances  would  perhaps  be  more  frcquenlj,  were 
men  of  Ikill  and  abilities  called  in  cafes  of  ludden  death, 
in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  decei- 
ved by  fall'e  appearances. 

A  man  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
fituation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depo- 
fited  among  the  dead.  A  boy  belonging  to  the  hofpi- 
tal at  Cailel  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  laft :  he 
was  carried  into  the  hall  v.hcre  the  dead  were  expofed, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  Some  time 
after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  recollefted  the 
place  in  which  he  had  been  depolited,  and  cr.iwling 
towards  the  door  knocked  againft  it  with  his  foot. 
This  noife  was  luckily  heard  by  the  centinel,  who  foon 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  called  for  alllftance. 
The  youth  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  foon  perfeftly  recovered.  Had  his  body  been  con- 
fined by  clofe  bandages  or  ligatures,  he  would  not 
have  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to  make  himfelf  be 
lieavii  :  his  unavailing  efforts  would  have  made  him 


fpinola,  prime  minifter  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for- 
tunate ;  for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houlfai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  tlie  kn'fe  with  which 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.  In  fhoit, 
almoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefalius,  the  father  of 
anatomy,  having  been  fen;  for  to  open  a  woman  fub- 
ject  to  hyfterics,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  he 
perceived,  on  making  the  firll  incifion,  by  her  mo- 
tion and  cries,  that  ihe  was  Hill  alive :  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  much  affected  by  it,  that  he 
died  fo(Mi  after. — On  this  occalion,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  add  an  event  more  recent,  but  no  lefs  melancholy. 
The  Abbe  Prevoft,  lb  well  known  by  his  writings  and 
the  fingularities  of  his  life,  was  .'ei/ed  with  a  fit  of  the 
apoplexy,  in  the  foreft  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of 
0(ftober  1763.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  neareft 
village,  and  the  officers  of  juftice  were  proceeding  to 
open  it,  when  a  cry  which  he  fent  forth  affiightened 
all  the  afllftants,  and  convinced  die  furgeon  that  tlie 
Abbe  was  not  dead  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  fave  him, 
as  he  had  already  received  1  he  mortal  wound. 

Even  in  old  age,  wlien  life  ieems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually drawing  to  a  clofe,  the  appearances  ot  death  are 
often  fallacious.     A  lady  in  Corn-\\all,  more  tjian  80  Ztnd. 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  conliderable  time  decli-  cUron- 
ning,  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  feemingly  ex-  Vcl.  IV. 
pired  in  the  morning.     As  llie  had  often  defired  not  to  P- 
be  buried  till  Ihe  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requefl 
was  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  by  her  rela- 
tions. 
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urment.  tions.  All  that  f.iw  her  looked  upon  her  as  dead,  and 
'  the  report  was  current  through  tlie  whole  place  ;  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  ;i(5tually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  ifland  of  Scilly  that  Ihe  was  dcccafed.  But  one 
of  thofe  who  were  paying  the  lall  kind  office  of  huma- 
nity to  her  remains,  perceived  fome  warmth  about  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  and  acquainting  her  friends  with  it, 
they  applied  a  mirror  to  her  mouth  ;  but,  alter  re- 
peated trials,  could  not  obfervc  it  in  the  leall  Gain- 
ed ;  her  under  jaw  was  likewife  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is ;  and,  in  fliort,  Ihe  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  perfon.  All  this  time  (he  had  not  been  llripped 
or  drcfll-d  ;  but  the  w-indows  were  opened,  as  !■>  ufual  in 
the  chamljcrs  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  evening  thclieat 
fecmed  to  increafe,  and  at  length  flie  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  Ihort,  not  only  the  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  un- 
certain, but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  ItilTnefs  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulfive  :  of  the  dilation  of  the 
pujil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe  ;  of  putrefaiTl  on,  which  may  equally  attack  fome 
parts  (if  a  living  body  ;  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  thele  figns,  pro- 
pofes  a  new  one,  which  he  confidcrs  as  infallible.  "  If 
the  perion  (fays  he)  be  ftill  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im- 
mediately (nut  of  itlelf,  becaul'c  the  contracflion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability."  The 
jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead.  I^it'e  is  preferved  a 
long  time  in  tlic  pafPage  of  the  inteftines.  The  fign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Fothergill  appears  to  defcrve  more 
attention.  "  If  the  air  blowni  into  the  moutli  (lays  this 
phyfician)  palfes  freely  through  all  the  alimentary 
channel,  it  aifords  a  Krong  prefumption  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  internal  fphiniftcrs  is  deth-oycd,  and 
confequently  that  life  is  at  an  end."  Thefe  figns,  which 
deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  are  doubt- 
lels  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  diftinguilhing  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries 
where  bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately, 
rendered  it  neceflary  for  the  law  to  aflift  humanity. 
Of  feveral  regulations  made  on  this  fubjcd,  we  ihall 
quote  only  a  few  of  the  moll  recent  ;  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Arras  in  1772  ;  of  Mantua  in  1774;  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany  in  1775;  of  the  Senecliauirce  of 
Sivrai,  in  Poitou,  in  1777;  and  of  the  Parliament 
of  Met/,  in  the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  rell,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  relate  only  tliat  of 
Tufcany.  By  this  ediifl,  the  Grand  Duke  forbids 
the  precipitate  interment  of  jierfons  who  die  fiulden- 
ly.  He  orders  the  Magiftrates  c{  health  to  be  in- 
formed, that  phyficians  and  furgeons  may  examine 
the  body  ;  tliat  they  may  ufe  every  endeavour  to  lecal 
it  to  lif;.',  if  poffible,  or  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
death  ;  and  that  they  lliall  make  a  report  of  their 
procedure  to  a  certa'u  tribunal.  On  this  occafion  tlie 
Magilhate  of  Health  orders  the  dead  not  to  be  cover- 
ed until  the  moment  they  are  about  to  be  buried,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  decency  requires ;  obfcrving  always  tint 
the  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and  that  nothing 
may  coniprefs  the  jugular  veins  and  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  according 
to  the  ancient  method  ;  and  requires  that  the  arms  and 
the  hands    Ihould   be  left    extended,    and    that   they 


fhould  not  be  folded  or  placed  crofs-wife   upon  the  Inttrmtnt, 
breaft.     He   forbids,  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one    '»"•'■"'■'- 
againlt  the  other  ;  or  to   fill    the  mouth  and  noftrils  .    "^"'-    ^ 
witli  cotton  or  other  fluffing.     Laftly,  he  recommends 
not  to  cover  the  vifagc   with  any  kind  of  cloth  until 
the  body  is  depofitcd  in  its  coffin. 

AVe  Ihall  conclude  this  article  bv  fubjoining,  from 
Dr  H.i\ves'sylMrefsto  ihr  Public  on  this  fubjeft,  a  few 
of  the  cafes  in  which  this  fallacious  appearance  of  death 
is  moll  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  refpeflive 
modes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apopleaic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  alfo  when 
opium  or  fpirituous  li(iuors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reafon  to  lielieve  that  the 
appeaiance  of  death  has  been  frequently  miflaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended 
b)-  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  nf  Dro'U.'nrrl  Per- 
fons  Ihould  be  perfevcred  in  for  feveral  hours,  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimilarcircumftanceshas  fomctimes 
proved  pernicious,  Ihould  be  ufed  with  great  caution 
(See  the  article  Drowning.)  In  the  two  latter  in- 
llanccsit  will  be  highly  expedient,  witli  a  view  of  coun- 
teracting the  foporific  effefts  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to 
convey  into  the  ftomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folution 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  ofF  by  con- 
vulfions,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
fails,  that  fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  trom  that 
caufe  have  been  recovered  ;  there  is  the  srreatell  rea- 
fon for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
difeafe,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead  ;  and  that  tho  fond  parent,  by  neglecting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltlefs  exe- 
cutioner of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  corn- 
million  of  fuch  dreadful  millakcs,  no  child,  whofe  life 
has  been  apparently  extinguilhcd  by  convulfions,  Ihould 
be  configned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  &c.  have  been  tried; 
and,  if  polTible,  under  tlie  diredlions  of  fome  fkilftd  prac- 
titioner ol  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  circum- 
ftances  Ihall  require. 

\Vhen  fevers  arifc  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempte4  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  confequent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  fometinics  links  into  a  flate  which 
bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpe^l  that  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker 
when  they  Ihould  have  had  recourfe  to  the  liiccours  of 
medicine.  In  fuch  cafes,  volatiles,  eau  Je  lace  for  exam- 
ple, fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofc,  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, and  fjuinkled  often  about  the  bed  ;  hot  fl<(nncls, 
moillcncd  with  a  llrong  folution  of  camphor.itcd  fpirit, 
may  likewife  be  applied  over  the  breall,  and  renewed 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  fwallow,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongell  cordi;d 
Ihould  be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alio  be  ufed  with  propriety 
in  the  fniall-)«)x  when  the  pullules  link,  and  death  ap- 
parently enfues  ;  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  ilif- 
eafes,  when  the  vital  funclions  are  fufpendcd  from  a  fi- 
milar  cafe. 

INTliimnTENT,      01      IsTtRMiTTisc,      Fn-er 
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foiitTvoU-  fuch  fcters  as  pro  off  tind  loon  return  again,  in  oppofi- 
"""       tion  to  thol';  which  arc  continual.    Sec  (the  7«(/f.v  I'ub- 
joined  to)  MtDiciNE. 

INTERPOLATION,    among   critics,     denotes    a 
•  fpurious  paii'age  inferted  into  the  writings  of  Ibme  an- 
cient author. 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be- 
tween two  others,  fo  as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent 
their  action. 

The  eclipfc  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpo- 
fition  of  tlie  moon  between  the  fun  and  us  :  and  tlvit 
of  the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between 
the  fun  and  moon.     Sc§  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,  a  perfon  who  explains  the 
tlioughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  Ibme  other,  which 
before  were  i\uintclligible. — The  word  inierprts,  ac- 
cording to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in- 
tcr,  and  partes,  as  fignlfying  a  perfon  in  tlie  middle 
belx-^xt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  imder- 
lland  each  others  thoughts  :  others  derive  it  trom  in- 
tii;  ^nA  prtcs,  i.  c.  Jiclyiifor ;  q.  d.  a  peribn  who  ferves 
as  fecurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  underlland 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Rtmanifts  contend,  that  it  belongs  ab- 
lolutely  to  the  church  :  adding,  that  where  flie  is  fi- 
lent,  reafon  may  bo  conlulted  ;  but  where  flie  fpeaks, 
rc;il"on  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Protellants  generally 
allow  re;ii"on  the  fovcreign  judge,  or  interpreter  ;  tho' 
fome  among  them  h-.wc  a  ilrong  regard  to  fynods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Laft- 
ly,  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Spirit  within  every 
perfon   to  interpret  for  tlicm  ;  which  is  what  Bochart 

calls    arOcTg.  ?;c  TK  .nrVeu/j[«T@.  . 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  eleflive  kingdoms  ;  for  in  fuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  England,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
an  interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magidrate  \\ho  governs  during 
an  interregnum. 

Tliis  magi  Urate  was  eflablifhed  in  old  Rome,  and 
■wasalmoft  as  ancient  as  tlie  city  itfelf:  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du- 
ring which  the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their  turn, 
five  days  a-piece. 

After  the  ellablilliment  of  confuls  and  a  common- 
wealth, though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
function  of  interrex  was  ftill  prcferved :  for,  when  the 
magiflrates  ^vere  abfent,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  eleflion,  or  they  had  abdic;ated,  fo  that  the 
comitia  could  not  be  held  ;  provided  they  were  un- 
willing to  create  a  diiflatcr,  they  made  an  interrex, 
whofc  ofHce  and  autho:ity  was  to  laft  five  days  af- 
ter which  they  made  another.  To  the  inteirex  was 
delegated  all  tlie  regal  and  confislar  authority,  and  he 
performed  all  their  func'tions.  He  alfembled  the  fe- 
nate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
electicn  of  magiilrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  firfl  it  was  net  the  cuflcm  of  the  interrex-  to  hold 
comitia,  at  kail  v.e  have  no  inftance  of  it  in  the  Ro- 
man hiftory.  The  patiicians  alone  had  the  right  of 
elecfling  an  interrex  ;  but  this  ofljce  fell  v;ith  tlie  repub- 
lic, when  the  cmpetors  made  themfelvcs  mafters  of 
every  thine;. 

INTERROGATION,  Erotesis,  a  figure  of  rhe- 
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toric,  in  which  the  paffion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a  Intcrrcj^a- 
thing  byway  of  Cjueftion,  to  make  its  truth  more  con- 
confpicuous. 

The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoflrophc  which  the 
fpeaker  makes  tohimfelf;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
this  fit^ure  is  fjited  to  exprefs  moft  paffions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear 
dov.n  an  advcrfary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncom- 
mon briflcnefs,  aftion,  force,  and  variety,  todifcourfe. 

Interrogation,  in  grammar,  is  a  point  which 
ferves  to  diftinguilh  fuch  parts  of  a  difcourfc,  where  the 
author  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  afking  queilions.  Its  form 
is  this  (?). 

INTERROGATORIES,  hi  law,  arc  particular 
qucQions  demanded  of  witneffcs  brought  into  be  exa- 
mined in  a  caufe,  efpecially  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
And  thefe  interrogatories  muft  be  exhibited  by  the  par- 
tics  infuit  on  each  lide  ;  which  arc  either  dired  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
advcrfe  party  :  and  generally  both  plaintittand  defen- 
dant may  exhibit,  direct,  and  counter,  or  crofs  interro- 
gatories. They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  necelfary  ;  and  either  drawn  or  perufed  by  coun- 
fel,  and  to  be  ilgned  by  them. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  cutting 
of  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another ;  or  the  point  or 
line  wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  olher. 

The  mutual  interfei5lion  of  two  planes  is  a  ri'^ht  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  interfe-flion  of  two  dia- 
meters. The  central  point  of  a  regidar  or  irregular  fi- 
gure of  four  fides,  is  the  point  of  interfeiftion  of  the 
two  diagonal?. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inter- 
fedtions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES.  See  Anatomv,  Tallc  of  the 
Mufch-s. 

INTERVAL,  the  dillance  of  fpace  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  according  to  Ifi-' 
dore,  fignifies  the  fpace  inter  fojfam  fif  murum,  "  be- 
tween the  ditch  and  the  wall ;"  others  note,  that  the 
(takes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  viiiLi ;'  and  the  interftices 
or  vacancy  between  them,  inter-vaHn. 

Interval,  in  nui!ic.  The  dilhince  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
nieafurcd  by  any  common  ftandard  of  extenfion  nor 
duratior. ;  but  either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by 
computing  the  di.Tcrcncc  betAveen  the  numbers  of  vi- 
brations produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies, 
in  the  aft  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time. 
As  the  vibrations  arc  llower  and  fewer  during  tlie  fame 
inftant,  for  example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver;  en  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
tire  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
founds  are  proportionably  hia;her  or  more  acute.  An 
interval  in  mufic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  ditTerence 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo- 
norous body  of  a  ceit;iia  magnitude  and  texture,  anel  ot 
thofe  produced  by  ancither  of  a  different  magnitude  and 
texture  in  the  fame  titi'.e. 

Interv'als  arc  divided  into  confonant  and  diflbnant. 
A  confonant  interval  is  that  whofe  extremes,  or  whofe 
higheft  and  loweft  founds,  when  fimultaneouny  heard, 
coalefce  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfation 
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InMrml.  called  by  I^orJ  Kamcs  a  terlimn  qulh  A  diifonanL  in- 
'■'  terval,  on  llic  contrary,  is  tll;lt^dlo^e  extremes,  finiiil- 
taneouily  heard,  I'ar  from  coalefcing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agrccahlc  fenration,  aic  each  ot'lhem 
plainly  dillinguilhcJ  from  the  other,  produce  a  gra- 
ting eifecl  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  eacli  niher  with  an 
irreconcilcable  hollility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  diuerent  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fono- 
rous  body  in  diiFerent  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are 
more  or  lefs  pcrfed,  and  coufequently  the  intervals 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  WTjen  thefe  vil)r.itions  never 
coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is 
confummate,  and  confecjuently  the  interval  abfolutely 
dilfonant. 

Intervals  are  not  only  divided  accoidingto  their  na- 
tures, but  ahb  with  rcfpcc'l  to  their  degrees.  In  this 
view,  they  are  cither  enharmonic,  chromatic,  or  diato- 
nic. Of  thefe  therefore  in  tl'.cir  order,  irom  the  leall  to 
the  greatell. 

An  enharmonic  interval  is  what  tliey  call  the  eighth 
part  of  a  tone,  or  the  difference  between  a  major  and 
minor  femitone  generally  dillinguilhcd  by  the  name  of 
a  comma.  Conmias,  however,  arc  of  three  diifcrent 
kinds,  as  their  quantities  are  more  or  leis  ;  but  lince 
thefe  difTerences  cannot  be afcertahied  wilhoutlong  and 
intricate  computations,  it  is  not  nece/faiy  for  us  to  at- 
tempt an  inveltigalion,  whofe  purl'uit  is  fo  unpieafant, 
and  whofe  refult  attended  with  fo  little  utility.  It  has 
by  muficians  been  generally  called  the  e':ohlh  part  of  a 
lone;  but  they  ought  to  have  conlidercd,  that  a  comma 
is  by  no  means  the  objedl  of  auricular  perception,  and 
that  its  cllimate  can  only  be  formed  by  calculation. 
For  a  more  niinule  uifquilitlon  of  this  matter,  our 
readers  may  confult  the  article  Comma  in  the  Mu- 
fical  Dictionary,  or  tlie  article  Music  in  this  ^Vork■, 
Notes,  «  and  J.  A  chromatic  interval  confi (Is  proper- 
ly of  a  minor  femitone,  but  may  alfo  admit  the  major. 
A  diatonic  interval  confifts  of  a  femitone-major  at  leall, 
but  may  confift  of  any  number  of  tones  within  tlie  oc- 
tave. AVlien  an  oiflave  higher  or  lower  is  alfumed,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  enter  into  another  fcale  which  is 
either  higher  or  lower,  but  (lill  a  repetition  of  tlie 
former  degrees  of  fomid. 

Interv.ils  again  arc  ciLJicr  Ample  or  compound.  All 
the  intervals  within  any  one  octave  are  fimplc  ;  fuch  as 
the  fecond  major  or  minor,  tlie  third,  the  fourth,  tlie 
fifti),  the  lixth,  the  ftvcntli,  &c.  of  thefe  afterwards. 
All  intervals  whole  extremes  are  contained  in  dilFerenl 
OiSaves,  fuch  as  ilie  ninth,  the  tentli,  tlie  eleventli,  the 
twelfth,  the  thirte.nitli,  the  iourteenth,  the  HfLcenth, 
&c.  may  be  termed  ompouml  inlervalj. 

The  femitone  cither  exactly  or  ne  nly  divides  the 
tone  into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  theory  of  harmo- 
nical  computation  three  kinds  of  lemiloncs  are  recog- 
iiifed,  vi/..  thegreatcft,  the  intermediate,  and  the  fmall- 
cft  femitone.  But  in  praftice,  to  which  tliefe  expli- 
cations are  chiefly  adapted,  the  femitone  is  only  di- 
llinguilhcd into  major  and  minor.  Tlie  ftmitone  m..i- 
jor  is  the  ditl'irence  between  the  third  major  and  Uic 
fourth,  as  F.I".  Its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16,  and  ic  forms 
the  leall  of  all  diatonic  intervals. 

The  femitone   minor   cnnfills  of  the  diffcr.-ncc   be- 
tween the  third  major  and  minor ;  it  may  be  marked 
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in  the  Lme  degree  by  a  Iharp  or  a  flat,  and  it  only    Intcrva!. 

ftmis  achromatic  interval ;  its  ratio  is  as  24  to  25. ^ 

Though  fome  diftinclion  is  made  between  thel'c  fc- 
mitones  by  the  manner  of  marking  them,  yet  on  the 
organ  and  ]iariif;chorJ  no  dillinilion  can  be  made  ;  ncr 
is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  th.m  to  fay,  that 
1)  fharp  in  riiing  is  E  flat  in  defcending,  .ind  fo  tlirough 
die  whole  diupafon  above  or  below ;  bcfidcs,  the  femi- 
tone is  fomctimes  major  and  fometimci  minor,  fome- 
times  diatonic  and  fometimes  chromatic,  according  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  we  compofc  cr  praftifc  ; 
yet  in  pradicc  thefe  are  called  fimhcncs  minor,  which 
arc  marked  by  (harps  or  flats,  without  changing  the 
degree  ;  and  femitoncs  major  are  thofe  which  iorm  the 
interval  of  a  ilcond. 

With  refpe^t  to  the  three  femitones  rccognifcd  in 
theory,  the  gie.iicft  femitone  is  the  difference  between 
a  tone  major  and  a  fcmi:one  minor  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as 
2  J  to  27.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
between  a  femitone  major  and  a  tone  major :  and  its 
ratio  is  as  128  to  135.  In  a  word,  the  fm-11  femitone 
coniills  of  the  difference  between  the  greatell  and  the  in- 
termediate femitone  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  12510  12S. 

Of  all  thefe  intervals,  there  is  only  the  femitone 
m.ajor,  which  is  fomctimes  admitted  as  a  fecond  in  har- 
mony. 

The  interval  of  a  tone  which  charaiflcrifes  tlie  dia- 
tonic fpecics  of  compofition,  is  either  major  or  minor. 
The  former  confiUs  of  the  difference  between  the  fourth 
and  lifth  ;  and  its  ratio  is  .ns  8  to  9  :  and  the  latter, 
whofe  ratio  is  as  9  to  10,  refults  from  the  difference 
between  the  third  minor  and  tlie  fourth. 

Seconds  are  didingnilhcd  into  four  kinds:  two  of 
which  are  not  in  prai'iice  fuflicienlly  momentous  to  be 
mentioned.  The  fecond  major  is  fynonymous  w  i'.h  the 
intervals  of  a  tone ;  but  as  that  tone  may  b:  cither 
major  or  minor,  its  ratio  may  be  eitlier  as  8  to  9,  or  as 
9  to  10. 

nie  Ilcond  minor  confifts  of  the  diftancc  from  B  to 
C,  or  from  Eto  F;  and  its  ratio  is  as  15  to  i6. 

The  third  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  two 
gradations,  or  tlirec  diatonic  founds,  as  from  G  to  B 
afcending,  or  from  A  to  C,  inclulive  of  the  extremes  ; 
of  which  the  firft  is  a  third  major,  compoled  of  two 
full  tones,  and  its  ratio  as  4  to  5  ;  die  fecond,  a  diird 
minor  conlilting  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  major,  and  its 
ratio  as  5  to  6. 

The  fourth  has  by  fome  been  reckoned  an  impcrfcti, 
but  mure  juftly  by  others  a  perfei.1,  chord.  It  con- 
fifts of  tlirec  diatonic  degrees,  but  takes  its  n.imc  from 
the  four  different  fount'.s  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  cr,  in 
other  word~.,  the  number  by  which  it  is  denominated 
includes  the  c).lrenics.  It  is  compofcd  of  a  tone  ma- 
jor, a  tone  minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  C  to 
F  idcending  ;   its  ratio  as  3  to  4. 

The  :"fth  next  to  the  oi.^ave,  is,  perhaps,  the  mod 
pcri'.-fi  interval,  as  leall  fufccptiblc  of  .iltcnition.  The 
number  from  whence  it  affr.nics  its  n.nmc  likewife  in- 
cluds  its  extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major,  one 
minor,  ai-d  a  femitone  major,  as  from  A.  to  E  :iicend- 
ing  ;  its  r.itio  is  as  2  to  3. 

Tlic  f;Mh  is  not  found  among  the  natural  order  of 

confonantcs,  but   only  admitted  by  combination.     It 

is  not  here  ncceffary  to  mention  its  various  dilliniflions 
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and  ufes,  as  we  only  give  an  account  of  intervals  in  ge- 
'  neral. 

The  fixth  major  confifts  of  four  tones  and  a  femi- 
tone  major,  as  from  G  to  E  afcending  :  its  ratio  is  as 
3  to  5.  The  (ixth  minor  contains  three  tones  and  two 
fcmitones  major,  as  from  E  to  C  afcending ;  its  ratio 
is  as  y  to  8. 

The  feventh,  as  a  reduplication  of  the  fecond,  is  a 
diflbnance.  "WTien  major,  it  confifts  diatonically  of 
five  tones,  three  major,  and  two  minor  ;  and  a  major 
fcmitone,  as  from  C  to  B  afcending ;  its  ratio  is  as 
8  to  15. 

When  minor,  it  confifts  of  four  tones,  three  major 
and  one  minor,  and  two  major  femitones,  as  from  E  to 
D  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  9. 

The  oflave  is  the  moft  perfeifl  of  all  chords,  and  in 
many  cafes  hardly  to  be  dlftinguifhed  by  the  ear  irom 
an  unifon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  that  coincidence  of 
found  produced  by  two  mufical  firings,  whofe  mat- 
ter, lengths,  diameters,  and  tenfions,  are  the  fame. 
As  the  vibrations  of  two  ftrings  in  unifon  during  any 
given  time,  arc  precifely  coincident ;  fo  whilft  the 
loweft  extreme  of  the  oftave  vibrates  once,  the  high- 
eft  vibrates  twice  :  and  confequently  its  ratio  is  as  i 
to  2,  as  from  c  to  C  afcending.  It  confifts  of  fix  full 
tones  and  two  femitones  major.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  oi3o,  "  eight ;"  becaufe  that  number 
likewife  includes  its  extremes.  It  may  likewife  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  femitones.  It  contaiiis  the  whole 
diatonic  fcalc  ;  and  every  feries  above  or  below  con- 
fifts only  oftliefame  returning  founds.  From  whence 
the  natures,  diftances,  and  powers,  of  every  interval 
greater  than  the  oiflave,  as  tlie  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
eleventh,  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth, 
the  fil'teentli,  the  triple  odlave,  S:c.  may  eafily  be  com- 
puted. 

During  our  part  obfervations  upon  the  term  interval, 
we  have  either  wholly  negleifled  our  faithful  alfociate 
M.  Rourtcan,  or  only  maintained  a  diftant  and  mo- 
mentary intercourfe  with  him.  We  now  propofe  to 
pay  him  a  more  permanent  and  familiar  vilit ;  but  as 
he  is  engaged  in  the  difpute  between  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Ariftoxenians,  we  think  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  decline  the  coiitroverfy,  and  to  follow  him, 
after  having  efcaped  the  fray,  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
fcholar.  Having  put  the  parti/ans  of  Ariftoxenus  to 
filence,  let  us,  with  him,  forfake  the  lifts  of  combat, 
nor  ftain  his  triumph  by  infulting  the  falling  cham- 
pions. 

"  We  divide  (fays  he)  as  did  the  ancients,  in- 
tervals into  confonant  and  dilfonant.  The  confonan- 
ces  are  perfect  or  imperfeil  *  ;  dilfonances  are  either 
fuch  by  nature,  or  become  fuch  by  accident.  There 
are  only  two  mtervals  naturally  dilfonant,  viz.  the  fe- 
eond  and  fe\'enth,  including  their  odlaves  or  replica- 
tions ;.  n.iy,  ftlll  thefe  two  may  be  reduced  to  one  a- 
lone,  ai  the  feventh  is  properly  no  more  than  a  repli- 
cation of  the  fecond  ;  for  B,  the  feventh  above  the 
loweft  C,  where  we  have  generally  begun  the  fcale,  is 
really  an  oiftave  above  B,  the  note  immediately  below 
that  C  ;  and  confequently  the  mterval  between  thefe 
lower  founc!s  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  fecond  major, 
to  which  all  dlflbnances  may  therefore  be  ultimately 
seduced,  whether  conHdercd  as  major  or  minor ;  but 


even  all  the  confonances  may  become  diHbnant  by  ac-   Interv»l. 
cident.     See  Discord.  •^— >^— 

"  Befides,  every  interval  is  either  fimple  or  redu- 
plicated. Simple  Intervals  are  fuch  as  the  limits  of  a 
iingle  0(ftave  comprehend.  Every  interval  which  fur- 
palfes  this  extent  is  reduplicated ;  that  is  to  fay,  com- 
pounded of  one  or  more  odaves,  and  of  the  fimple  in- 
teri'al  whofe  replication  It  is. 

"  Simple  inten'als  are  likewife  divided  into  direft 
and  inverted.  Take  any  fimple  interval  whatever  for 
a  dlreifl  one  ;  the  quantity  which,  added  to  itfelf,  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  oftave,  will  be  found  an  invert- 
ed inters'.nl ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  holds  recipro- 
cally true  of  fuch  as  are  inverted. 

"  There  are  only  fix  kinds  of  fimple  intervals  ;  of 
which  three  contain  fuch  quantities,  as,  added  to  the 
other  three,  are  required  to  complete  the  oflave ; 
and  of  confequence  likewife  the  one  muft  be  inver- 
fions  of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  firft  the  fmalleft  in- 
tervals, you  will  have,  in  the  order  of  direft  intervals, 
the  fecond,  the  third,  and  fourth ;  for  inverted,  the 
feventh,  the  fixth,  and  fifth.  Suppofe  thefe  to  be  di- 
rt&,  the  others  will  be  inverted ;  every  thing  here  is 
reciprocal. 

"  To  find  the  name  of  any  interval  whatever,  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 
degree  which  it  contains.  Thus  the  interval  of  one 
degree  (hall  give  a  fecond  ;  of  two,  a  third  ;  of  three, 
a  fourth  ;  of  feven,  an  oftave  ;  of  nine,  a  tenth,  &c. 
But  this  is  not  fufficient  to  determine  an  interval  with 
accuracy  ;  for  under  the  fame  name  It  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  true  or  falfe,  dlmlnlfhed  or  redun- 
dant. 

"  The  confonances  which  are  imperfeifl,  and  th» 
two  natural  dilfonances,  may  be  major  or  minor, 
which,  without  changing  their  degree,  occafions  in 
the  Interval  the  difference  of  a  feniitone  ;  fo  that  \i^ 
from  a  minor  interval,  we  ftill  deduce  a  femitone,  it 
becomes  an  interval  dimlnlfhed  :  if,  by  a  femitone,  we 
incre;ife  a  major  Interval,  It  becomes  an  inten-al  re- 
dundant. 

"  The  perfeifl  confonances  are  by  their  nature  in- 
variable. When  their  intervals  are  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  call  them  juji,  true  :  and  if  we  dilate  or 
contniifl  this  interval  by  a  femitone,  the  confonance  is 
termed  falfe,  and  becomes  a  dilfonauce ;  redundant, 
if  the  femitone  be  added  ;  dtmlnjjhed,  if  It  be  abftradled. 
We  improperly  give  the  name  of  a  falfe  fifth  to  the 
fifth  diminillied  ;  tins  is  taking  the  genus  for  the  fpecies: 
the  fifth  redundant  is  every  jot  as  falfe  as  the  dimlnifli- 
ed,  it  Is  even  more  fo  in  every  refpefl." 

In  the  Mufical  Diiftlonary,  plate  C,  fig.  2.  may  be 
feen  a  table  of  all  the  fimple  inter\'als  prafticable  in 
mufic,  with  their  names,  their  degrees,  their  values 
and  their  ratios. 

Having  afcertaincd  the  diftinftion  between  major 
and  minor  intervals,  it  Is  only  necclfary  to  add,  that 
thefe  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  by  afcertaining  the 
diftances  and  ratios  of  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  the  artificial,  we  may  obferve,  diat  they  are  fuch 
as  change  their  polition  from  what  it  naturally  is  in 
the  diatonic  fcak,  to  what  the  conveniency  of  com- 
pofition  or  tranfpofition.  requires  it  tc  be.     A  note 
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tlius  artificially  heightened  by  a  femltone,  together 
with  thi;  chaniiflcr  which  ocprcUbs  that  elevation,  is 
called  ?i  Jharp  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  note  artificially  dc- 
prefled  by  a  femltone,  togetiier  with  the  charaifler  by 
which  that  deprclliou  is  iignirted,  is  called  wJliU.  The 
charafter  which  reftores  a  niite  thus  def  relied  or  raifcd 
to  its  primary  ftate,  is  called  a  natural.  Major  or  mi- 
nor intervals,  as  they  prevail,  charaiflerife  the  major  or 
minor  mode.     See  Mode. 

INTESTATE,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Linnitan  Svflem,  an  order  of 
worms.     Sec  Zoology. 

INTESTINES,  Intestina,  in  anatomy,  the  guts 
or  hotuels ;  thofe  hollow,  membranous,  cylindrical 
parts,  extended  :":rm  the  right  orifice  of  the  fiomach 
to  the  anus  ;  by  v  hich  the  cliyle  is  conveyed  to  the 
lafteals,  and  the  excrements  are  voided.  See  Ana- 
tomy. n°  93. 

INTONATION,  in  mufic,  the  a^ion  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  fcale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi- 
ven order  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
fliarp  or  too  flat ;  and  then  this  word  intonation,  at- 
tended with  an  epithet,  mud  be  underftood  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
serve the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  jufincfs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  inconfiderable  difficulty,  and 
fcarcely  praiflicable,  but  by  the  afliftance  of  one  com- 
mon idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  ted,  thefe 
founds  and  intervals  muft  be  referred  :  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged  ;  and  from  the  word  tone,  which 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfc  almoft  identical  with  that 
of  tlie  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  dcri- 
Ted.  It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic, 
as  in  that  fcale  it  is  mod  frequently  converfant ;  a  fcale 
which  appears  moft  convenient  and  mod  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  lelfer  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order  ;  becaufe,  in  the  fird  cafe,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large ; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fccond. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  pod  againd  an  enemy  who  at- 
tacks. It  is  generally  taken  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchnients  are  fometimes  made  ot 
fafcines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 
hogfheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy's  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  aflemblage  of  events  or  clrcum- 
dances,  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  fenfc,  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance  ;  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  charaflers  are  mod  cm- 
barrafTed  through  the  artifice  and  oppofition  of  certain 
perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  out  of  certain  acci- 
dents and  circumdantes. 

In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  arc 
always  two  ckfigns.  The  fird  and  piincipal  is  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece :  the  fecond  contains  the  de- 
figns  of  all  thofe  who  oppofc  him.  Thefe  oppolitc 
taufes  produce  oppofjte   effefls,  to  wit,  the  efforts  of 
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the  hero  for  the  CTecntion  of  his  defign,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  thofe  who  tiiwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  dc- 
figns  are  the  beginning  of  the  aiflion,  fo  thefe  efforts 
are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot  or  difficulty 
which  we  call  the  inlri^un,  that  makes  the  grcatelt 
part  of  the  poem.  It  lads  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  is  ("ufjKMided  abcjut  the  event  of  thofe 
oppofitc  efforts  :  the  lolution  or  catadrophc  commen- 
ces when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel  and  the  difficul- 
ties and  doubts  begin  t*clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  fird  com- 
prehends three  days  fighting  in  AchUles's  abfence, 
and  confids  on  the  one  fide  in  the  rcfidancc  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  in- 
exorable temper  of  Achilles.  The  d;at!i  of  Patroclu'. 
unravels  this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  bcginninij  of  a 
fecond.  Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged,  but  Hecftor 
oppofes  his  defign  ;  and  this  forms  tlic  fecond  intrigue, 
wliich  is  the  la(l  day's  battle. 

In  the  TEncid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues.  The  fij-ft 
is  t.iken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  ^neas  in 
Italy  ;  the  fecond  is  his  cdablifhment  there  :  the  op- 
pofition he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under- 
takings, forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner  of 
unravelling  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to  fpring 
n.aturally  from  the  ground  and  ftibjct'l  of  the  poem. 
Bolfu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the  intrigue 
of  a  poem  :  the  fird  is  that  already  mentioned  ;  the  I't?- 
cond  is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the  poet  ; 
in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  {o  laid,  as  that  the  folu- 
tion  follows  from  it  of  courle. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  real  and  genu- 
ine values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing  in  oppofi- 
tion to  their  exlrinftc  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafiire  known 
before  we  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and 
hence  it  is  ufed  on  a  gieat  variety  of  occafiQns.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  the  introduflion  of  one  perfon  to  another  ; 
tlie  introdu^'lion  to  a  book,  &c. — It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  adlual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  anotlier,  when  that  motion  has  been  occalioncJ 
by  fome  other  body. 

iNTRonucrioN,  in  oratory.     See  Oratory,  n°  2^. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  afl  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  thcmlelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  ;  in  which  cafe  tlie  mind 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  the  light,  only  by 
being  direfled  towards  it.     See  Locrc,  n"  25.  27. 

INTUITIVE  FvinENCE,  is  that  which  refults  from 
Intuition.  Dr  Campbell  didinguilhes  different  fi>rt5 
of  inJuitivf  evidence  :  one  refulling  purely  tVom  intcl- 
leiflion,  or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui- 
tion; another  kind  arifing  from  confcioufnefs  ;  and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new-named  faculty  Common  SFysf, 
which  this  ingenious  WTiter  us  well  as  frvcr.il  others 
contend  to  be  a  didinfl  original  fource  of  knowledge, 
whild  others  refer  its  in)i{>ofcJ  office  to  the  intuitive 
power  of  the  \inderftauding. 

INVALID,  a  perfon  wuiindcd,  maimed,  or  difabled 
for  aiflion  l>y  age. 

At  ChcUea  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  Hospi- 
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Inveded   tals  or  rather  colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and 
II         accommodation  oi invalids,  orfoldiers  and  feamenuorn 
r!;:!!!- out  in  tlie  fervice. 

Tliere  are  alfo  twenty  independent  companies  of  in- 
valids, dilperled  in  the  fevcral  forts  and  garrifons. 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  les 
Jnva!it/es,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  build- 
ings in  that  city. 

InH'^ECTED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  funowed.     See  Heraldry. 

IN^'ECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  fiom  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfon  reproved  ;  whereas  the  in- 
veilive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafmefs  to  the  perfon  againft  whom 
it  is  direifled. 

IISTVEGES  (Aiij;uftin),  a  learned  Sicilian  Jefuit, 
WTOte  in  Italian  an  Hiflory  of  the  city  of  Palermo, 
and  otlier  works,  which  are  efteemed.  He  died  in 
1677.  aged  82. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  ail  of  finding  anything 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  foimJ.  Thus  we  fay,  //v 
invention  of  ^unpowil^r,  of  printing,  S:c.  The  alcove  is 
a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orJers,  are  of 
Greek  invention  ;  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  of  Latin 
invention.  Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  O- 
nomafticon  of  inventions ;  wherein  are  (liown,  in  an  al- 
phabetical order,  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  m.ide.  PanciroUus 
has  a  treatife  of  old  inventions  that  are  loft,  and  new 
ones  that  have  be?o  made  ;  Polydore  Virgil  has  alfo 
publillicd  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  tilings.  De 
Jnvintoriliu  Rtrum. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
hidden.  Tlie  Romifli  chnrch  celebrates  a  feaft  on  the 
4th  of  May,  under  the  title  of,  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Cmfs. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fabtilty  of  mind,  or  fome- 
what  peculiar  to  a  mar.'s  geniuf,  which  leads  him  to  a 
difcovery  of  thincjs  new  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  man 
of  lircrnl'ion. 

Invention,  in  painting,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  n.akes  of  the  objeils  that  are  to  enter  tlie  com- 
polition  nf  his  piece.     See  Painting. 

Invention,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  llie  hiftory  of  the  fubjeft  he  has  chofen  ; 
as  well  as  to  tlia  new  turn  he  gives  it.     See  Poetry. 

Invention,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  finding  out 
and  choofing  of  certain  arguments  wliich  the  orator  is 
to  nfe  for  the  proving  or  illuftrating  his  point,  movrng 
thoir  pafllons,  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory  :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Inventions,  where- 
of we  have  but  two  remaining.     See  Oratory. 

IN\'ENTORY,  in  law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule  or- 
derly  made,  of  all  a  dcce;tfed  perfon's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
praifed  by  indifferent  perfons,  which,  in  England,  eve- 
ry executor  or  adminiftrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the 
ordinary  at  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  v.  executors  and  adminiftrators 
are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
inventories;,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 
♦rdinary,  and  the  other  part  with  tlie  executor  or  ad- 
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miniftrator  ;  tliis  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  from  Inverkeithi- 
them.  Tlie  ftatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  lh;dl  be  .  '"»•  .. 
exhibited  within  three  months  ai'ter  the  perfon's  de- 
ceaie  ;  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards,  for  the  ordinary 
may  difpenfe  witJi  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being, 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  pmd, 
and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVERARY,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  in 
Argylefhire,  ple;ifantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay  formed, 
by  the  junction  of  tlie  river  Ary  with  Loch-fin,  where 
the  latter  is  a  mile  in  widtli  and  60  fathoms  in  depth.. 
Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  chief  of  tlie  Campbells.  It  is  a  modern  building 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
corner  ;  and  in  the  middle  riies  a  fquarc  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  fiaircafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  fi-om  witliout  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  caftle  is  built  of  a  coarfe  'apis  ol/arh  brought  from 
the  other  fide  of  Loch-fin ;  and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  tliat  found  in  Norway,  of  which  tlie  king  of 
Denmark's  palace  is  built      ~" 


the  late  Duke  Archibald, 


The  founder  of  the  caftle, 
ilfo  formed  the  defign  of  an 


entire  new  town,  upon  a  commodious  elegant  plan,  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  capit;d  of  Argylefiiire,  a 
country  moft  admirably  fitu^ted  for  fillieries  and  navi- 
gation. The  to\^^^  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 
original  defign  ;  and  the  iiiiiabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ftone,  lime,  and  flate.  They  are  fully  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  manufatlures,  and  plentifully  fup- 
plied  in  the  produce  of  fea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  is  extenfive  beyond  conception,  and 
admirablv  variegated  ;  every  crevice,  glen,  and  moun- 
tain, difplayiug  tafte  and  good  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  immenfe  v.oc;d  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  purpofes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture,  lioufe  and  fhip  building,  is  thus  eftimated 
by  Mr  Knox  :  "  Some  of  the  beech  arc  from  9  to  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  pines  from  6  to  9  ;  but 
thefe  being  comparatively  few,  we  Ili.iU  ftate  tlie  me- 
dium girth  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within  thefe  lafl 
hundred  years,  at  ^  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s. 
which  produces  L. 400,000  ;  and  this,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock."  One  of  thefe  hills  rifes 
immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  is  cloathed  to  the  fummit  vith  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  trees.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic  tower  or  obftrvatory,  where  he  fometimes 
amufcd  himfelf.  The  afcent  by  the  road  feems  to 
be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Eervie,  a  town  of  Kincar- 
dlnelhire  or  die  Mearns,  i  ^  miles  N.  E.  from  Montrofe. 
It  lies  between  two  fmall  hills,  which  terminate  in  high 
cliffs  towards  the  feaj  and  though  a  royal  borough, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  county,  it  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  employed 
in   making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  p;u-liament-town  of  Scot- 
land in  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern 
fhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N. 
Lat.  56.  J.     It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who 
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:t<rlochy,  graiUed  its  firft  charter.  He  extended  its  liberties 
nvcrii.ls.  confiderably,  a.id  in  the  time  of  David  I.  it  became  u 
*■  royal  refidcnce.  The  Moubrays  liad  large  poirclTions 
here,  which  were  tbrtified  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
The  IrancLfcans  had  a  convent  in  tliis  town  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  Dominicans  had 
ivnothcr.  This  town  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  coal 
arid  other  articles. 

INVERI.OCIIY,  an  ancient  caftle  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort-ll'iLLi^M  in  Inverncfslliire.  It  is  a- 
doined  with  large  round  towers  ;  and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  fccms  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Englilh 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  who  laid  large  fines  on  the 
Scotch  barons  for  the  purpofe  of  ereifliiig  new  cailles. 
The  larged  of  thefe  towers  is  called  Ctunius.  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  ruins  Inverlocliy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  moll  opulent 
city,  remarkable  for  the  valt  refort  of  I'Vcnch  and  Spa- 
niards, jirobahly  on  account  of  trade.  It  was  alfo  a 
feat  of  the  kin<'s  of  Scotland,  for  Iierc  Acliaius  in  the 
year  790  figned  (as  is  reported)  the  league  ofienfive 
and  defcnfivc  between  himfclt  and  Charlemagne.  In 
atter-tiiiies  it  was  utterly  dellroyed  by  the  D,.nes,  and 
never  again  reltorcd. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  fought  two 
fierce  battle.'-,  one  between  Donald  Dalloch  brother  to 
Alexar.dcr  lord  of  the  iiles,  wlio  with  a  great  power 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  1427:  he  was  met  by 
the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs  ;  the  laft  was  flain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  to  the 
illcs  with  a  vail  booty,  the  objciS  of  thofe  plundering 
chieftains.  Here  alfo  llie  Campbells  under  the  mar- 
i|uis  of  Argylc,  in  Febru.iry  1645,  received  from  Mon- 
trofe  an  overthrow  fatal  to  numbers  of  that  gallant 
name.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  a(.^!on  and  in  the 
porfuit,  with  the  lofs  only  of  three  to  the  roy:iliils. 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  friend  of  Montrofc,  died  of 
his  wounds.  liis  de.ith  fupprellcd  all  joy  for  the 
vi(5lory. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a  parliament-town,  finely  feated 
on  the  river  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  llone-bridgc  of 
feycn  arches,  in  W.  Long.  4'.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  is 
large,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  laft 
town  of  any  note  in  liritiai^  As  there  arc  always  re- 
gular troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  air 
of  politenefs,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and 
bullnefs  ftirring  than  could  have  been  expei51ed  in  fuch 
a  remote  part  of  the  illand.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  well  cultivated  ;  and  its  pro- 
duce clearly  lliows  that  tlie  foil  and  climate  are  not 
defpicable.  Tlie  falmon-filliery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
coufuierable,  and  islet  to  Eondon  f.lhmongers.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  wciollen,  linen,  and  hemp  m.inu- 
faflurc,  are  alfo  carried  on  here  ;  and,  in  confeijuence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is  a  great  propor- 
tion of  inland  trade.  But  befides  all  this,  Invcrnefs  has 
a  port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  the 
Murr.-vjr  Frith  to  the  eaii,  and  part  on  the  nortli  of  the 
town,  reaching  even  the  foutli  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnefs.  Invernefs  has  ftveral  good  fchc.ols  ;  and  it 
is  now  intended  to  erect  an  academy  I'li-rc  on  an  cx- 
tenfive  fcalc.  Tlic  inhabit.ints  fpc.ik  l;ic  Erfc  and 
Englifli  language  promifcuoufly.  On  an  cm'.ncr.ce  near 
the  town  arc  the  re/nains  of  u  caftle,  where,  according 


to   fomc  liiAoriaTis,    the  famous  Miicbcth   murdered  UnciatU. 
Duncaa  his  royal  gucft.  ' ' 

IsiRkUfii-^hirc,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rofsfiiiie;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ihires  of 
Naime,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen ;  on  the  foutli,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argyle  ;  and  on  the  well,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
above  50  miles ;  from  call  to  well  about  So. — The 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountainous  and 
barren.  In  the  dilbiifl  of  Glenelg  are  fecn  the  ruins 
of  fcveral  ancient  circular  buildings,  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  Wellern  Iiles,  Siulierland,  and  Rofs  fliires  ;  con- 
cerning the  uies  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed. 
In  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta- 
pering like  glafs-houfes.  In  the  heart  of  tlic  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  tlierc  are  horizontal 
galleries  going  quite  round  and  conneifled  by  ftairs. 
Thefe  afcend  toward  the  top,  which  is  opeu.  They 
.ire  all  built  of  Hone,  without  lime  or  mortar  cf  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  the 
doors  and  the  top  ;  but  tliere  are  fcveral  in  the  infide, 
as  \\  indows  to  the  galleries.  From  Berncra  barracks, 
in  this  dillriifl,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
nefs. 

This  county  is  nearly  divided  by  water  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a  late  furvey,  that  by  means  of  a  canal 
uniting  Loch  Nefs,  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and 
Lochiel  or  Loch  Eil,  a  communication  might  be  rea- 
dily opened  here  between  the  two  lias.  In  this  trait. 
Fort  George,  Fort  Augutlus,  and  Fort  William,  form 
what  is  called  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofs  the  illand. 
By  means  of  Fort  George  on  the  eaft,  all  entrance  up 
the  Frith  towards  Invernefs  is  prevented  ;  Fort  Au- 
gullus  curbs  the  inh.ibitants  midway  ;  and  Fort  William 
is  a  check  to  any  attempts  in  the  well.  Detachm.'nts 
are  made  from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs,  Bernera 
barracks  oiipofite  to  the  ille  of  Skie,  and  caftle  Duart 
iu  the  ille  of  Mull.  Other  fniall  parties  are  alfo  fcat- 
tcrcd  in  luits  throughout  the  country,  to  prevent  the 
ftealing  of  cattle. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  Ihirc  is 
fituated,  is  tlie  outlet  of  the  great  lake  c.iUcd  L'^ch  Nefs. 
This  beautilul  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
moft  part  or.e  in  breadth.  It  is  ikreened  on  tlie  north 
well  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  llrquhart  and  Mcal- 
f.iurvony,  and  bordered  with  copices  of  birch  and 
oak.  The  adjacent  liills  are  adi  rncd  witli  many  ex., 
tenllve  forefts  of  jiine  ;  wliich  .itford  Ihelter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  ftaes  .uid  doer.  There  is 
much  cultivation  and  improvement  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs  ;  and  the  paftuie-grounds  in  tlie  neighbour- 
ing v.illeys  are  excellent. — From  the  fouth,  the  river 
Fyers  deli:ends  towards  tliis  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a  ftupendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofitc 
rocks  ;  the  lop  of  the  arch  is  above  100  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  water.  A  little  below  tlie  bridge  is  tlie 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  gicat  body  of  water 
darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
fidls  over  a  vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  tlie  chafm, 
whete  the  fo;un  rife%  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great  cloud 
of  fmoke. 

Loch  Oich  is  a  narrow  lake,  ftretching  about  four 
miles  from  call  to  weft.  It  is  adorned  with  fonie  fmall 
wooded  iftands,  and  is  fuiTounded  with  ancient  trees. 
Near  tliis  is  the  liuiiily-feat  of  Gleugaiy,  lurrounded 
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•fnvfritefi.  by  natural  woods  of  full  grown  fir,  which  extend  nine 
"""  "  '  or  ten  miles  along  the  bunks  of  the  river  Gary.  The 
waters  of  Loch  Oich  How  through  Loch  Nefs  into 
the  eaftern  feu. — Loch  Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in 
an  oppofite  dire<51ion,  this  being  the  highelt  part  of 
the  vail  flat  tra>ft  that  here  ftretches  from  fea  to  fea. 
This  extenfivc  lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  From  the  weft,  the  wa- 
ters of  Loch  Arkek  defcend  into  this  lake.  Out  of 
it  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which  aboat  a  mile  below  its 
ilfue  from  the  lake,  receives  the  Spe.an,  a  confiderablc 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  built 
hy  General  Wade,  about  two  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  Lochy.  Thefe  united  ftreams 
travcrfing  the  plains  ofLochaber,  after  a  courfe  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fall  into  Loch  Eil. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King's  Vale.  The  north-eaft  end  of  this 
■v'alley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A  fmall  river  palles 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a  mo- 
dern road.  On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  either  hand  are  feen  feveral 
parallel  roads  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north-weft 
fide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  clofe  by  each 
oriier.  On  the  oppofite  fide  are  three  other  roads 
exa<fbly  fimilar.  Thefe  roads  are  30  feet  broad,  all 
peri'e<5tly  liorizontal,  .and  extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
length.  Their  deftination  or  ufe  has  baffled  the  con- 
jeiftures  of  antiquaries. — Not  far  from  Fort  Au- 
guftus  foars  the  pointed  fummit  of  Bennevifh,  which 
is  efteemcd  the  higheft  mountain  in  Britain,  rifing 
more  than  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. — In 
the  diftricls  of  Moydart,  Arafaick,  Morer,  and  Knoy- 
dart,  there  are  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  along  the 
coart,  many  of  which  might  be  excellent  fifhing  fta- 
tions. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  coimty  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  ftreams  de- 
fcend toward  both  feas.  In  the  extenfive  diftri<fl  call- 
ed Badrnocb  lies  Loch  Spey,  the  fource  of  the  great 
river  Spey,  which  proceeding  eaftward  witli  an  in- 
creafmg  ftream,  enters  the  (hire  of  Murray  at  Rothie- 
murchus,  after  having  expanded  into  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  fceii  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm ;  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rock-cryftals  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  are  much  eftecmed  by  lapidaries  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  having  theluftre  offine^ems,  bring 
a.  very  high  price.  Limeftone,  iron-ore,  and  fome  tra- 
ces of  different  minerals,  are  found  in  the  county  ;  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fucccfs. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  falmon  and 
trout.  The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes 
are  in  generd  fertile  ;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
iheep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants. — By  the  prefent 
fpirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  populous 
county,  the  commerce  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  been  greatly  increafed ;  and  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  the  roads  and 
erefling  bridges  in  this  extenfive  iliire.  The  common- 
alty in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  die  weft- 
crn  fhore  fpeak  Gaelic;  but  the  people  of  fafhion  in 


Invemefs  and  its  vicinity  life  tlie  Englifh  language, 
and  pronounce  it  with  remarkable  propriety. 

INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the 
rule  of  three.     See  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

IN\'ERSION,  the  aft  whereby  any  thing  is  invert- 
ed or  turneil  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inverfion  ;  that  is,  by 
a  contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Inversion,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words  of* 
phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  inftance  :  "  Of  all  vices,  the  moft 
abominable,  and  tliat  which  leaft  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity."  Here  is  an  inverfion  ;  the  natural  order 
being  this :  Impurity  is  the  moft  abominable  of  all  vices, 
and  that  which  leafl  becomes  a  man. — An  inverfion 
is  not  always  difagreeable,  but  fometimes  has  a  good 
effeft. 

INVERTED,  in  mufic,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prepofition  in,  and  verterr,  "  to  turn  any  thing  a  contra- 
ry way."  The  analogy  of  this  term,  and  its  ufe  in  mu- 
fic, will  appear  more  obvious  from  the  fequel. 

It  (ignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony  : 
which  happens  by  fubftituting  in  the  bafs,  tliofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part :  an  ope- 
ration not  only  rendered  praifticable,  but  greatly  faci- 
litated, by  tlie  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  ano- 
ther in  different  o<ftaves  ;  whence  we  derive  the  power 
of  exchanging  one  oftave  for  another  with  fo  much 
propriety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubftituting  to  the  extremes 
thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle  ftation  ; 
and  vice  nierja. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  every  chord  there  muft  be  a 
fundamental  and  natural  order,  which  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  its  generation  :  but  the  circumftances  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  tafte,  expreffion,  the  beauty  of  melody,  and 
variety,  the  approximation  of  harmony,  frequently 
oblige  the  compofer  to  change  that  order  by  inverting 
the  chords,  and  of  confequence  tlie  difpofition  of  the 
parts. 

As  three  things  may  be  arranged  in  fix  different  or- 
ders, and  four  things  in  twenty-four ;  it  would  feem 
at  firft,  that  a  perfeft  chord  fhould  be  fufceptiblc  of 
fix  invcrfions,  and  a  dilfonant  chord  of  twenty-four ; 
fince  one  is  compofed  of  four  *and  tlie  other  of  three 
founds,  and  fince  inverfion  confifts  only  in  a  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  oftaves.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  har- 
mony all  the  different  difpofitions  of  acuter  founds  are 
not  reckoned  as  inverfions,  whilft  the  fame  founds  re- 
main in  the  •  lower  parts.  Thus,  thefe  two  orders  of 
the  perfeft  chord  ut  mifol,  or  CEG,  and  ut  fol  mi,  or 
C  G  E,  are  only  taken  for  the  fame  inverfion,  and  only 
bear  the  fame  name  ;  this  reduces  the  whole  of  inver- 
fions of  which  a  perfeft  chord  is  fiil(:eptible  to  three  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  as  many  inverfions  as  the  chord  con- 
tains different  founds :  for  the  replications  of  the  £une 
found  are  here  reckoned  as  nothing. 

Every  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
heard  in  the  loweft  parts,  or  if  the  fundamental  bafs 
be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural  order  is 
preferved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  is  direiS.  As 
loon  as  that  order  is  changed,  or  as  foon  as  the  funda- 
mental founds,  without  being  in  the  lower  parts,  are 
heard  in  fome  of  the  others,  the  harmony  is  in-verted. 
It  is  an  inverfion  of  tlie  chord,  when  the  fundamental 

found 
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found  is  tranfpofed ;  it  is  likewifc  an  inverfion  of  the 
harmony,  wlien  the  treble  or  any  other  part  moves  as 
the  bafs  ought  to  have  done. 

Every  where,  where  a  direifl  chord  can  be  well  pla- 
ced, its  inverfions  will  likewife  be  fo  with  refpcft  to  the 
harmony  ;  for  it  is  ftill  the  fame  fundamental  fuccef- 
fion.  Thus,  at  every  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  conlpofer  to  arrange  the  chord 
at  his  pkalure,  and  of  confequence  every  moment  to 
produce  different  inverfions  ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
change  the  regular  and  fundamental  fuccclTion ;  pro- 
vided alfo,  that  the  diffonances  may  always  be  prepared 
and  refolved  in  the  fame  parts  where  they  are  firll 
lieard,  that  the  fcnfible  note  may  always  afcend,  and 
that  fuch  falfe  relations  may  be  avoided  as  would  be 
too  harfh  upon  the  ear  in  the  fame  part.  This  is  the 
key  of  thefe  myfterious  diftinftions  which  conipofers 
have  made  between  thofe  chords  where  tlie  treble  is 
fyncopated,  and  thofe  in  which  the  bafs  ought  to  be 
fyncopated  ;  as,  for  inftance,  between  the  ninth  and  the 
fecond  :  it  is  thus  tliat  in  the  firft  the  chord  is  dired, 
and  the  dilfonance  in  the  treble  ;  in  the  others,  the 
chord  is  reverfed,  and  the  diffonance  in  the  bafs. 

With  refpcifl  to  chords  by  fuppofition,  greater  pre- 
caution is  neceffary  in  inverting  them.  As  the  found 
•which  they  add  to  the  bafs  is  abfolutely  foreign  to  the 
harmony  ;  it  is  often  only  tolerably  there,  on  account 
of  its  vaft  diftance  from  the  other  founds,  which  ren- 
ders the  diffonance  Icfs  harfh.  But  if  thefe  added 
founds  fhould  happen  to  be  tranfpofed  in  the  higher 
parts,  as  it  fometimes  does ;  if  this  tranl'pofition  be  not 
performed  with  much  art,  it  may  produce  a  very  bad 
cKcSt ;  and  never  can  this  be  happily  praftifed  without 
taking  away  fome  other  found  from  the  chord.  See, 
at  the  article  Accord  in  the  Mufical  Diiflionary,  the 
cafes  when  inverfion  may  be  pratflifed,  and  the  choice 
of  fuch  as  are  proper. 

The  perfeft  knowledge  of  inver^on  depends  on  art 
and  rtudy  ;done  :  the  choice  is  a  different  matter  ;  to 
this  an  ear  and  a  ta(le  areneceffary;  experience  of  the 
different  effects  are  likewife  indifpcnfablc  :  and  though 
the  choice  of  inverfion  be  indifferent  with  refpeifl  to 
the  foundation  of  the  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  fuch 
in  regard  of  the  effei5l  and  expreffion.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  formed  to  fupport  the 
harmony,  and  to  prevail  beneath.  Every  time  there- 
fore when  the  order  is  changed  and  the  harmony  in- 
verted, there  ought  to  be  good  rcafons  for  it :  with- 
out which,  the  compofcr  will  fall  into  the  vice  of  our 
more  recent  mufic,  where  the  melody  of  the  treble  is 
often  like  what  the  bafs  (luiuld  be,  and  the  bafs  always 
like  that  of  the  treble,  where  every  thing  is  confound- 
•ed,  reverfed,  difordered,  without  any  other  reafon  than 
to  fubvert  the  eftabliflied  <irder,  and  to  fpoil  the  har- 
monv. 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fcarch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  Iiy  the  tra<fls  or  prints 
of  the  feet;  whence  mathematicians,  fchoolnicn,  and 
grammarians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpciflivc 
refcarchcs. 

INVESTING  a  Pi.ica,  fs  when  a  genenil,  ha- 
ving  an  intention  to  beficgc  it,  detaches  a  body  of 
horie  to  poffefs  all  the  avenues ;  blocking  up  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  preventing  relief  from  getting  into  tlie  place, 
till  tlie  aiiiiy  and  aitillcry  arc  got  up  to  form  the  ficgc. 
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INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  giving  livery  of  feifin  Invcttituie 
or  poffellion.     There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of         II 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveftitures  :   as  at  firft  they  were  '"'^''""°"' 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  tilings  as  had  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transferred  :  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  to 
pafs,  a  turf.  Sec.  was  delivered   by  the  granter   to  the 
grantee.     In  the  church,  it  was  cuftomary  for  princes 
to  make  inveftiture  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  by   deli- 
vering to  the   perfon   they   had  chofcn  a  paftoral  ftaff 
and  a  ring. 

INULA,  elecampane:  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofitx.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  fuiiple  ;  the  anthera;,  atthebafc,  ending  in  two 
brilllcs.  There  arc  2i  fpecies,  of  which  the  helenium, 
or  common  elecampane,  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  it 
a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  the  root,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  Ilie  root 
is  perennial,  thick,  branching,  and  of  a  ftrong  odour. 
The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  broad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  the  under  fide.  The  ftalks  rife  about 
four  teet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  gamilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  Each 
branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow  radiated  flow- 
er, fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  covered 
with  down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  by  feeds 
or  offsets. 

Alsdicinal  Ufes,  &c.  The  root  of  elecampane,  e- 
fpecially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell ; 
its  tafte,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous  and  as  it  were 
fomewhat  rancid  ;  in  a  little  time  it  difcovers  an  aro- 
matic bitternefs,  wliich  by  degrees  becomes  confider- 
ably  acrid  and  pungent.  It  poiretfcs  the  general  vir- 
tues of  alexipharmacs  ;  and  is  princip.ally  recommended 
for  promoting  e\pe(5loration  in  humoral  afthmas  and 
coughs.  Liberally  taken,  it  is  faid  to  excite  urine, 
and  to  loofen  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
large  ciuantities  of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as 
a  ftomachic  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vijcira  in 
general,  and  for  attenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  extra(51  its  virtues  in  greater  perfcftion  than 
watery  ones.  The  former  fcaico  elevate  any  thing  in 
diftillat'on  :  with  the  latter  an  cflLntial  oil  arii'es,  which 
concretes  into  white  flal.cs :  this  polfcffcs  at  firft  the 
flavour  of  the  elecampane,,  but  is  very  apt  to  lofc  it  in 
keeping.  Outwardly  applied,  a  decoflion  of  it  is  faid' 
to  cure  the  itch.  The  root  bruifed  and  macerated  in 
urine  w'idi  balls  of  alhes  and  whortlt-bcnicf,  ilycs  abluc 
col<Mir. 

INUNDATj^,  the  name  of  tlie  15th  order  in 
Linnxus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method  ;  confid- 
ing of  plants  which  grow  in  the  water.  See  Botany, 
p.  460. 

INUNDATION,^  a  fuddtn  overflowing  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  w.iters  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  fprings, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  thcoloiry,  tfie  a..1  of  adoring 
God,  andefpecially  of  .iddrcffiug  him  in  prayer  for  his 
allillance  and' protri-lion..  See  the  article  Adoration 
and  Pravkr. 

The  difference  between  the  Invocation  of  God  anJi 
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ii;voc3iion  of  the  fainti,  as  pra>.Tircd  by  die  Papills,  is  thus  ex- 
II  plained  in  the  catecliilni  of  ilie  council  of  Trent.  "  We 
'"•  beg  of  God,  (fays  the  catechil'ni,)  to  give  us  good 
things,  and  to  deliver  us  from  evil ;  but  wc  pray  to  the 
faints,  to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain  thofe  things 
vhich  we  ftand  in  need  of.  Hence  we  ufe  different 
forms  in  praying  to  God  and  to  the  faints  :  to  the 
former  v/e  fay,  hfar  us,  have  'imrr;  on  tis  ;  to  the  latter 
■we  only  fay,  pnty  for  us,"  The  ccuncil  of  Trent  cx- 
prefsly  teaclic-s,  that  the  faints  who  reign  with  Jefus 
Chrill  offer  up  their  prayers  to  Gc)d  for  men ;  and 
condemn  tliofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  doflrine. 
The  Proteftants  rejeft  and  cenfure  this  praflice  as 
contrary  to  icripture,  dcr.y  tlie  truth  of  the  faift, 
and  think  it  highly  imrealbnable  to  fuppofe  that  a 
limited  finite  being  ftould  be  in  a  manner  omni- 
prefent,  and  at  cne  and  the  fixme  time  hear  and  attend 
to  the  prayers  that  are  oilered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
liiints  cannot  hear  their  requefts,  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  common  fcnfe  to  a  Jdrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

Invocation,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  alTiltance 
offome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity 
of  poetry. 

IN\'OICE,  .m  account  in  v.ritin~  of  the  particulars 
of  merchandife,  with  their  value,  cuflom,  charges,  &c. 
tranfmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  diftant 
country. 

IN\''OLUCRUM,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrcunds  a  number  of  flowers  toge- 
ther, every  one  of  which  has  befide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  involucrum  confifts  of 
a  multitude  of  little  leaves  difpofed  in  a  radiated  man- 
ner.    See  Calvx. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raifmg  any  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  afligned. 
See  Algebra. 

10,  (fab.  hift.)  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  according 
to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  prieftefs  of  Jimo  at 
Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  ;  but  Juno, 
jealous  of  his  intrigues,  difcovered  the  objedl  of  his  at- 
feftion,  andfurjirifed  him  in  the  comj^any  of  lo.  Jupi- 
ter changed  his  miftrefs  into  a  beautiful  hciler ;  and  the 
goddefs,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her 
hulband  the  animal  whofe  beauty  ilie  had  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred  eyed 
Argus  to  watcli  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  tor 
the  fituatlon  of  lo,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus,  and 
to  reftore  her  to  liiisrty.  lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of 
Argus,  was  now  pcriecuted  by  Juno,  wlio  fent  one  of 
the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  earth  and  croffed  over  tlie  fea,  till 
at  laft  Ihe  flopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Hill  expofed 
to  the  unccafiug  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  ihe  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  rcftore  her  to  her  natural  form  ;  and 
when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  hciier  into  a 
woman,  Ihe  brought  forth  Epaphiis.  Afterwards  fhe 
married  Telegcir.us  king  of  Egypt,  or  Oliris  accord- 
ing to  others  ;  and  ilie  treated  her  fubjeifls  with  fach 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  that  after  death  flie  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worfhipped  imder  the  name  of 
IJis.     According  to  Herodotus,  lo  was   carried  away 
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by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wiflied  to  make  rcpri- 
fals  for  Europa  who  had  been  flolen  from  tliem  by  the 
Greeks. 

JOAB,  genijral  ofthc  army  of  king  David,  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  DaviJ,  and  took 
the  furtofZion  from  tlie  Jebudtes,  who,  thinking  it 
impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  tlie  lame 
and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  llg- 
nali/ed  himfelf  in  all  David's  wars,  bat  was  guilty  of 
baicly  murdering  Abner  and  Amai'a.  He  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  Abfalom  and  David  ;  and  ai- 
tervvards  flew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  exprei's  orders 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijah's  party  ; 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  1014. 
B.C. 

JOACHirvIITES,.in  church  hlftory,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Ciftertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries :  The  Father,  they  faid,  operated  from  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son ;  die  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1260;  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in  his 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  doilrine,  and  die  manner  of  living,  into  three  chu- 
Ics,  according  to  the  three  perlbns  in  the  Trinity  ; 
The  firft  ternary  was  diat  of  men  ;  oi'  whom  the  firll 
clafs  was  that  of  manied  men,  which  had  lailed  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  die  Father  ;  tlie  fecond  was 
that  of  clerks,  which  had  hilled  during  the  time  of  the 
Son  ;  and  the  laft  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  an  uncommon  cfFufion  or  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit :  The  iecond  ternary  was  tliat  of  doctrine, 
viz-,  the  Old  Teftament,  the  New,  and  the  everl.alling 
Gofpel ;  the  firll  they  afcribed  to  the  Father,  tlie  fe- 
cond to  the  Son,  and  the  diird  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A 
third  ternary  coniifled  in  the  manner  of  living,  vi/.  un- 
der the  Father,  men  lived  according  to  die  flelh  ;  un- 
der the  Son,  they  lived  according  to  the  flclli  and  the 
fpirit ;  and  under  the  Holy  Gholl,  they  were  to  live 
accordiuE'  to  the  i'pirit  onlv. 

JOAN  (Pope);  called' by  Pladiia  John  Fill,  is 
faid  to  have  held  the  holy  i'ee  between  Leo  IV.  who 
died  in  855,  and  Benedift  III.  who  died  in  858. 
Marianus  Scotus  fays,  ihe  iat  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days.  Numberlefs  have  been  the  controver- 
fies,  f.tbles,  and  conjedures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It 
is  faid  that  a  German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
went  to  Alliens,  where  ihe  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences  :  and  afterward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame 
habit.  As  fl'.e  had  a  quick  genius,  and  ipoke  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  public  difputations  and  lectures,  her 
gre.'it  learning  was  admired,  and  evei-y  one  loved  her 
extremely ,  fo  that  alter  the  death  of  Leo,  ihe  was 
choleii  pope,  and  performed  all  offices  as  fuch.  Wliilil 
ihe  was  in  polfeirion  of  this  high  dignity,  flie  was  get 
with  child  ;  and  as  flie  was  going  in  a  iblemn  procef- 
fion  to  the  Lateran  church,  Ihe  was  delivered  of  that 
child,  between  the  Colifeum  and  St  Clement's  church, 
in  a  mofl:  public  ftreet,  before  a  crovfd  of  peojile,  and 
died  on  the  fpot,  in  857.  By  way  of  emiieiliniing 
this  flory,  may  be  added  the  precaution  reported  to 
have  been  afterwiud  taken  to  avoid  inch  anctlier  acci- 
dent. 
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dent.  After  the  clciflion  of  ii  pope,  he  was  placed  on 
a  cliair  with  an  open  feat,  called  the  groping  chair, 
when  a  deacon  came  molt  devoutly  behind  and  fitif- 
fied  liinilelf  of  the  pontiif's  fex  by  feeling.  This  pre- 
caution, however,  has  been  long  deemed  unnecelfary, 
becaufe  the  cardinals  now  always  get  baftards  enough 
to  eftabliOi  their  virility  before  they  arrive  at  the  pon- 
tificate. 

Jo. IN  iV Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the 
Frei;».h  nation,  though  by  the  moll  fiipcrftitious  means, 
(pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better  fate. 
Wie  was  burnt  by  the  Englilh  as  a  forcerefs  in  142 1, 
aged  24.     Sec  France,  n°  loi. 

JOANNA  (St),  one  of  the  Comora  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  E.  Long.  44.  15.  S.  Lat.  12.  30.  The 
north  lide  fhoots  out  into  two  points,  26  miles  afunder, 
between  which  there  is  a  great  bay.  This  illand  is  a 
proper  place  of  refrelhmcnt  for  the  Eaft  India  Ihips, 
whofe  crews  when  ill  of  the  fcurvy,  foon  recover  by 
tlie  ufe  of  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  from  the 
air  of  the  land.  The  town  where  the  king  relides  is 
at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  and  though  it  is  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengtli,  it  does  not  contain  above 
200  houfes.  'Ilieir  principal  houfes  are  built  with 
(lone,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  middle,  and  are  only 
one  ftory  high.  All  the  other  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
are  llightly  conipofed  of  plaftered  reeds ;  and  yet  the 
molques  are  tolerable  ftruiflures,  very  neat  and  clean 
in  the  infide.  The  horned  cattle  are  a  kind  of  l)ufia- 
loes,  having  a  large  hump  on  their  llioulders,  which  is 
very  delicious  eating ;  but  there  is  not  one  horfe, 
nuile,  nor  afs,  in  all  the  ifland. — The  original  natives, 
in  number  about  7000,  occupy  the  liills,  and  are  ge- 
nerally at  war  with  the  Arabian  interlopers,  wlio  cUa- 
blillied  themfelves  on  the  fca  coaft  by  conqncll,  and  are 
about  3000  in  numbei'.  Thefe  latter  are  defcribed  by 
an  anonynio\is  letter-writer  *  as  poor  milerablc  be- 
ings, who  not  being  able  to  carry  on  any  extenlivc  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their  being  cxpofed 
to  the  depredation  of  the  mountaineer  natives,  fubfill 
chiefiy  by  lupplying  the  India  lliips  who  touch  there 
for  refrclhment  with  a  few  cattle  and  tropical  fruits. 
According  10  the  fame  writer,  the  defcriptions  of  tliis 
ifland  and  its  inliabitants  by  tlie  Abbe  Raynal  and 
Major  Rooke,  are  not  only  exaggerated  but  erroneous  ; 
neither  tlie  country  being  fo  piifturelque  in  beautiful 
landfcapes  as  the  former  defcribes  it,  nor  tiic  inhabi- 
tants meriting  the  refpeilable  charaifler  given  of  them 
by  the  latter.  As  we  are  not,  however,  competent  to 
decide  in  this  matter,  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  entertaining 
accoimt  given  by  the  Major. 

"  Though  Joanna  is  not  the  largeft,  yet  it  may 
be  reckoned  the  principal  r\{  the  Comora  Illands ; 
it  claims  fovereignty  over,  and  cxai5ls  tribute  from, 
all  the  others  :  thefe  prctenfions  it  is  liowever  fomc- 
timcs  obliged  to  alfert  by  the  fword,  and  at  pre- 
fent  meditutes  an  expedition  againft  Mavotta,  which 
is  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  Tlie  nativfcs  on  being  afkcd 
the  caulb  of  their  war  with  that  people,  reply,  "  Ma- 
votta liU'  America."  They  "et  their  liipplics  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Ihips  tliat  touch  here;  and  tlic 
arrival  o\  fo  large  a  fleet  as  tlie  prefcut  will  prove  x'cry 
feafnnahle  to  them,  as  it  is  cullomary  for  all  to  make 
prefcnts  of  arms  and  powder  to  tlie  prince  when  he 
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pays  a  vifit  on  board,  which  he  docs  to  every  one.  A 
falute  is  the  compliment  due  on  that  occalion  ;  but  a* 
our  guns  .are  fliotted,  an  apology  is  made  for  the  omif 
fion  of  that  ceremony,  and  the  prince  readily  admits 
ot  it,  provided  he  receives  a  number  of  cartridges  equal 
to  the  guns  that  would  have  been  fired. 

"  The  king  lives  at  a  town  about  i  2  miles  off  on  tlic 
call  fide  of  the  illand:  two  princes  of  the  blood  refidc 
here  ;  wlio  on  going  their  round  of  vilits  fail  not  to  a/k 
for  every  thing  tlicy  fee  which  ftrikes  thtir  fancy  ;  and 
of  courie  the  honour  of  making  a  prcfent  to  a  prince, 
induces  one  at  firfl  readily  to  grant  what  they  requcrt  : 
but  no  fooner  is  that  d(^nc  than  they  make  frefh  appli- 
cations, till  we  are  reduced  to  the  rude  neccfllty  of 
putting  the  negative  on  moft  of  them.  Thefe  great 
pcrfonages  are  very  richly  drelfed  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  fuite  of  ilavts,  who,  like  tlicir  princely  ma- 
ilers, arc  much  llruck  with  the  ohjc^ls  diey  fee,  but 
ufe  lefs  ceremony  in  their  manner  of  obtaining  ihenu 
Thefe  black  princes  (for  that  is  the  complexion  of  them 
and  all  the  inhabitants)  have  by  fome  means  or  otlier 
obtained  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Will :  the  former  has  probably  been  called  fo  by  fome 
jocofe  F.ngliflimen  as  being  the  heir  apparent,  and  the 
natives  have  adopted  the  term,  not  tlie  only  one  tJiey 
borrow  from  us.  They  have  an  officer  fty'led  Purfer 
Jack,  who  feems  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  fiiiance- 
dci)artment.  Of  dukes  they  have  a  prodigious  number, 
who  entertain  iis  at  their  hotels  for  a  di^llar  per  day, 
and  give  us  for  dinner  very  good  rice  and  curry.  Thefe 
noblemen,  together  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  otliers  of 
all  ranks,  make  the  earlieft  application  to  every  one  to 
folicit  the  honour  of  his  company  and  cuilom  ;  even 
before  the  fliip  has  let  go  its  anihor,  they  come  along 
fide  in  their  canoes,  and  produce  written  certificates 
of  their  honelly  and  abilities  from  thofe  who  have 
been  here  before  :  the  purport  of  wliitli  is  to  infiTin 
you  that  the  bearer  has  given  them  good  cheer,  w.ifh- 
ed  their  linen  well,  and  fupplied  their  Ihip  punelu.iliy 
with  all  forts  of  rcfrellimcnts. 

"  The  etfcvl  is  Ihiking  and  fingular  on  entering  the 
road  to  fee  a  vaft  numlier  of  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  with  three  (.r  four  black 
fellows  in  each,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  front  of 
the  canoe,  with  paddles  formed  like  a  fpadc,  digging 
away  in  the  water,  and  moving  with  no  fniall  velocity. 
To  keep  thefe  cockle-fliells  llcady,  and  prevent  them 
from  overfctting,  they  have  what  is  termed  aa  out- 
rigger :  it  is  compofed  of  two  poles  l.iid  aciofs  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canoe,  and  extending  fevcral  feet  be- 
yond the  edges  tlierenf  on  each  fide,  j.^ined  at  the  ex- 
tremities by  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  lo  that  it  appears 
like  a  fqu.ire  frame  laid  acrofs  the  canoe :  they  are 
very  long,  but  fo  narrow  that  one  perfoii  ciui  only  fit 
breadtliways. 

"  The  price  of  every  article  here  is  regulated  ;  and 
earh  (hip  has  its  cnntraiftor  who  engages  to  fupply  it 
with  necelT.iries  at  the  cftablilhed  rate. 

"  We  find  no  other  animals  for  our  fea  provifions 
but  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls :  the  fealon  for  oranges 
is  pad,  but  we  get  nit^ft  jither  tropical  fruits ;  and  what- 
ever we  want,  have  only  to  give  in  a  lill  to  a  duke,  and 
he  provides  us  thrrtwith.  This,  it  will  be  thought,  is  a 
new  chavaff  vT  for  a  dul;e  to  appear  in,  and  futh  it  fecms 
to  be  ;  but  it  is  in  fad  only  owing  to  tlic  mode :  tliey 
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Joanna,     as  their  own  ftewards,  and  dilpofe  of  the  produce  of 

^"~^' '  their    tilates    dicnifelves,    which  noblemen    of   other 

countiies  do  by  the  intermediate  aid  of  an  agent :  they 
at  leart  aifl  conlillentl .  with  their  cliara<fters  by  an  urba- 
nity of  manners,  which  one  is  furpriled  to  meet  with 
in  a  people  inhabiting  a  fmall  fpot  fecluded  trom  the 
reft  cf  the  civilized  world.  They  have  a  regular  form 
of  government,  and  exercife  the  Mahometan  religion : 
both  were  introduced  by  Arabians  who  paii'ed  over 
from  the  continent  and  fubducd  the  country.  Tlie 
(priij;inal  Joanna  natives  arc  by  no  means  thoroughly  re- 
conciled to  this  uiurpalion,  and  ;till  look  upon  their 
conquerors  with  aii  evil  eye.  Like  liieir  icntiments,  16 
are  the  colours  of  thele  two  races  of  men  very  diiFe- 
rent :  the  Arabs  have  not  fo  deep  a  tinge  as  the  othci-s, 
being  of  a  copper  complexion  with  better  features  and 
a  more  animated  countenance.  I'hey  coniider  a  black 
llreak  under  the  eyes  as  ornamental ;  and  tliis  they 
make  every  day  at  their  toilettes  with  a  painting  bruih 
dij)!  in  a  kmd  of  ointment.  The  cuftom  of  chewing 
the  betel  nut  prevails  greatly  here,  as  in  moll  of  the 
Kaftern  countries ;  and  anfwers  to  the  fafhion  of 
fmoking  tobacco  or  taking  fnuff  with  us,  e).cept  that 
whli  them  it  is  more  general.  No  one  is  without  a 
purfe  or  bag  (f  betel ;  and  it  is  looked  on  as  a  piece  of 
civility  to  offer  it  to  your  friend  when  you  meet  him 
or  take  leave.     See  tl.e  articles  ARkCA  and  Letel. 

"  Their  religion  hccnces  a  plurality  of  wives  and 
likewife  concubines.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of 
them,  and  never  allow-  any  man  to  fee  the  women  :  but 
female  flrangers  are  admitted  into  the  haram  ;  and 
fume  Enghlh  ladies,  whole  curiofity  has  led  them 
there,  make  favourable  reports  of  their  beauty,  and 
richnefs  of  apparel  difplayed  in  a  profufion  of  orna- 
iDcnts  of  gold,  filver,  and  beads,  in  form  of  neckla- 
ce":, bracelets,  and  ear-rings  ;  they  wear  half  a  dozen 
cr  more  in  each  through  holes  bored  all  along  the  out- 
er rim  of  tlie  ear. 

"  Tlie  men  feem  not  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indiffe- 
rence on  our  fair  countrywomen  nolwivhlt.iuding  they 
are  of  fo  diiFerent  a  complexion.  One  of  the  tirll  rank 
amonp-  tliem  being  much  fmitten  with  an  Englilh 
youn"  lady,  wilhed  to  make  a  purchale  of  her  at  flie 
price  of  5000  dollars  ;  but  on  being  informed  that  the 
lady  would  fetch  at  leail  20  times  tliat  fum  in  India, 
lie  lamented  that  her  value  was  fo  far  fupericr  to  what 
he  could  afford  to  give. 

'•  Thefe  people  are  very  temperate  and  ablfemious, 
wine  being  forbidden  them  by  the  law  of  Mahommed. 
'I'hey  are  frequent  in  prayer,  attending  their  mofques 
tlnee  or  four  times  a-day.  We  are  allowed  to  enter 
them  on  condition  of  taking  off  our  flioes.  Th^le 
buildings  are  regular,  but  quite  plain.  In  prayer  the 
people  proftrate  thcmfeUxs  on  the  ground,  frequently 
killing  it  and  exprelling  very  fervent  devotion. 

"  Joanna  town  is  clofe  to  the  fea,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  high  hill,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
ci;it.  The  hcufes  are  incioled  either  with  high  ftone 
walls  or  palings  made  with  a  kind  of  reed  ;  and  the 
ftreets  art  little  narrow  alleys,  extremely  intricate  and 
forming  a  pci-iecl  labyrinth.  The  better  kind  of  houits 
are  built  of  flone  within  a  court-yard,  having  a  porti- 
co to  li.ield  them  from  tlie  fun,  and  one  long  lolty  room 
where  they  receive  guells,  the  other  apartments  being 
fjcred  to  the  women.     Tl-e  liJes  of  their  rocms  are 


covered  witli  a  nuiiiber  of  fmall  mirrors,  bits  of  china 
ware,  and  ether  little  ornanitncs  that  tiiey  procure 
from  Ihips  which  come  lere  to  refrelh  :  tlie  molt  fu- 
perb  of  tliem  are  lurnilhed  with  cane  l<:)phas  covered 
with  chintz  and  fattin  matielFes.  Molt  of  the  people 
fpeak  a  li.tle  Englifn  :  they  profefs  2  particular  regard 
fi  r  our  nation,  and  are  very  tond  of  repeating  to  you, 
that  "  Joanna-man  and  Englilh-man  ail  brothers  ;"  and 
never  tail  to  alk  "how  King  George  do?"  In  gene- 
ral they  appear  to  be  a  couileous  and  well  dilpofed 
people,  and  very  lair  and  honelt  in  their  deaii  igs, 
lliough  there  are  ami  ngfl  then;,  as  in  ail  other  nations, 
liiiic  viciiailly  inclined  ;  and  thelL  is  much  praciilcd  by 
the  lower  clafs,  notwithftanding  the  punlfhrncnt  of  it  is 
very  exemplary  being  amputation  of  both  hands  of  the 
delinquent. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  like  thofe  of  mofl 
hot  and  tropical  countries,  are  indolent,  and  do  not 
improve  by  their  labour  the  richnefs  of  that  foil  with 
which  nature  has  blelled  tliem.  Climate  here  favours 
vegetation  to  fuch  a  degree  as  requires  little  toil  in  the 
hulbandman  ;  but  that  little  is  denied  :  fo  that  beyond 
oranges,  ban.anas,  pine-apples,  cocoa  nuts,  yams,  and 
purflain  (all  growing  fpiiitancoufly),  few  vegetables 
are  met  with.  Nor  are  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
illand  inferior  to  its  other  advantages  of  plenty  and 
fertility  ;  the  face  of  the  countay  is  very  pidlurefque 
and  pleafmg,  its  fcenes  being  i.,rawn  by  tlie  bold  Itrokes 
of  Nature's  mart eriy  pencil ;  lotty  mountains  clothed  to 
their  very  fummits,  deep  and  rugged  valleys  adorned 
by  frequent  catarafls,  ca.'cades,  woods,  rocks,  and  rivu- 
lets, intermixed  in  "  gay  theitiic  pride,"  form  the 
landfcape.  Groves  are  feen  extending  over  the  plains 
to  tile  very  edge  of  the  fea,  formed  principally  by  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  whole  long  and  naked  ftenis  leave  a 
clear  uninlcniipted  palTagc  beneath  ;  while  their  tufted 
and  overfpveading  tops  form  a  thick  fhade  above,  and 
keep  off  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  In  tliefe  we 
pitch  cur  tents  and  enjoy  a  lliort  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  a  tedious  voyage. 

"  In  die  interior  part  of  the  ifland,  furrounded  by 
mountains  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  about  1 5  miles 
from  this  town,  is  fituated  a  facred  lake  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  adjacent  hills  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  and  the  unfrequented  folitude  of  the  place,  feem 
more  calculated  to  infpire  religious  awe  in  thofe  who 
vifit  this  fequeftered  fpot,  than  any  famflity  that  is  to 
be  difcovered  in  a  parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it, 
which  are  deified  and  worihipped  by  die  original  na- 
tives, who  confult  them  as  their  oracles  on  all  import- 
.ant  affairs,  and  facrifice  to  them.  Being  extremely 
avcrfe  to  conduifc  ftrancers  diere,  they  Itipulate  that  all 
guns  fhaU  be  left  at  a  place  five  miles  from  tiie  lake. 
Ihe  worii'.ip  paid  to  thefe  birds  eniures  their  fafety 
and  traniiuillity  ;  ard  rendering  them  of  courfe  perfeft- 
ly  tame,  they  fcarlefsly  approach  any  one  who  goes 
there.  The  Arabian  part  of  die  iflanders  hold  this 
barbarous  fuperftition  in  the  utmofl  dcteff  ation ;  but 
dare  not  f(  rbid  the  practice  of  it,  fo  bigotted  to  it  are 
the  others." 

JOB,  or  Bud  of  Jot,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teltament,  crntaining  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortuncs  which  happened  to  a  man  whcfe  name  was 
'jiiL,  as  a  tiial  of  hit  virtue  and  patience  ;  together 
with  the  ccuferenccs  he  had  widi  his  cruel  fiier.ds  fn 
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the  fulijcA  of  liis  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  v  Inch 
he  was  reltorcd  to  eafe  and  h:ippineis.  This  book  is 
filled  with  thdfe  noble,  bold,  und  figurative  cxprcfilon-i, 
which  conltitutc  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  th.c  Jewilh  rabbins  pretend  tliat  tliis  rela- 
tion is  alto(vether  a  fiftion  ;  others  lliink  it  a  fimi)le 
narrative  ot  a  matter  of  fact  jull  as  it  happened  :  wliile 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground- 
work of  tlie  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is  wrote  in  a 
poetical  ftrain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circum- 
(tances,  to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  en- 
tertaining. 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancicnter  than  Mofes, 
bccnufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  hinifelf  offered  facri- 
fices.  Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  wrote  by 
liimfelf ;  others  fay,  tliat  job  wrote  it  originally  in 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranflated  it  into 
Hebrew  :  but  the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes 
to  be  the  author  of  it ;  and  many  Chrillian  writers  are 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

JOBBER,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  work. 

In  fome  ftatutes,  jobber  is  ufcd  for  a  perfon  who 
buys  and  fells  for  others.     See  Brokkrs. 

JOBBING,  the  bufinefs  ofa  joliber. 

Sloct-JcnmKC,  denotes  the  practice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  flock  witli  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  illegal  pra^ice  o^  buying  and  felling  flock 
for  time,  or  ot  acco\uiting  for  the  dliTcrences  in  the 
rife  or  fall  of  any  particular  (lock  for  a  ftipulatcd  time, 
whctlier  the  buyer  or  feller  be  poffefTed  of  any  fuch 
real  flock  or  not.     See  Siyci-BnoKFR, 

JOBERT  (Lewis),  a  pious  and  learned  Jefuit, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  dillinguillied  himfelf  as 
a  preacher  ;  and  bclidts  feveral  other  traOls  wrote  a 
treatife  entitled  I.a  Scliice  des  McdniHes,  which  is  in 
good  efleem.  He  died  in  1 7 19;  and  the  bell  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  that  of  Paris  in  1739,  2  vols 
izmo. 

JOCASTA,  (f;'b.  l)ill.)  a  daughter  of  Mencrceus, 
v.-ho  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  (he  had 
n^dipus.  She  afterwards  maiTied  her  fon  GSdipus, 
wiilio\it  kmnving  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  E- 
tcocles,  Polyniccs,  &c.  When  Ihc  difcovcred  that  llic 
had  married  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  in>-ell,  flie 
hanged  herfelf  in  defpair.  She  is  called  Ep'icpjla  by  fomc 
mythologids. 

JOCKEY,  in  the  management  of  horfcs  ;  the  per- 
fon who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  for  falc. 

JODE  (Peter  de),  an  engraver  of  fomc  note,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp.  He  received  his  firll  in.lruc- 
lions  in  the  art  of  engraving  from  Henry  Ook/ins  ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  in  order  to  compli-tc  his 
ftudics  from  the  works  of  the  great  mailers.  He  cn- 
gi^tved  feveral  plates  in  that  country  from  «I  iFcrcnt  poin- 
ters ;  and  returned  to  Antwerp  about  the  year  i^ot, 
■where  he  refided  till  the  time  ot"  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened A.  D.  i^);4.  Kis  work"!  arc  very  numerous, 
and  podlfs  a  conHdcrable  ft.are  of  merit. 

JuDE  (Pclcr  de,  t'.ic  younger),  was  fon  to  the  for- 
mer, and  born  in  i'jo6.     From  his  father  he  kanied 
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the  art  of  engraving,  and  furpalfed  him  in  tafte  and 
the  facility  of  handling  the  graver ;  though  he  can 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  equalled  him  in  corretSlnefs  of 
drawing,  efpecially  when  confined  to  the  naked  parts 
ot  the  human  figure.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  went 
to  Italy ;  but  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris, 
where  they  engraved  conjointly  a  confiderable  number 
of  plates  for  M.  Bonefant,  and  Le  Sieur  L' Imago. 
His  moll  capital  performances  are  from  Rubens  and 
V'andyckr  Bafan  fays  of  him,  that  in  feveral  of  his 
engravings  he  has  "  equalled  the  bell  engravers,  and 
in  others  he  has  funk  below  himfelf."  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  a  fon,  AmolJ,  who 
was  alfo  an  engraver,  but  of  very  inferior  merit. 

JOl^ELLE  (Stephen),  lord  of  1-lmodin,  was  born 
at  P.iris  in  1J32  ;  and  diiliuguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly 
by  his  poetical  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  Pleiades  celebrated  by  Ronfard.  He  is  faid  to  be 
the  firft  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  lan- 
guage according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  was  remirk- 
a')ly  ready  at  compofition,  writing  without  ihidy  or 
labi5ur  ;  and  was  well  ("killed  in  polite  arts  and  genteel 
exercifes.  In  his  yoiuiger  years  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  wrote  a  (atire  on  the  mafs  in  100 
Latin  verfes ;  yet  all  of  a  fudden  returned  to  that  mafs 
again.     He  d'ed  in  1579,  very  poor. 

JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Jof.i.,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teflament.  Joel  was  the  fon  of  Pethu- 
el,  and  the  fecond  of  the  twelve  lelTer  prophets.  The 
flyle  of  this  prophet  is  figurative,  flrong,  and  et- 
prelllve.  He  upbraids  the  liraclites  for  their  idolatry, 
and  fortels  the  calamities  they  (hould  fulFcr  as  the  pu- 
niftiment  of  that  lin :  but  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
tliem  with  the  comfort  that  their  miferies  ihould  have 
an  end  upon  their  reformation  and  repentance.  Some 
writers,  inferring  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  mi- 
nor prophets  lived  from  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  conclude  that  Joel  prru 
phcfied  before  Amos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Uz- 
/iali,  king  of  Judah.  Archbilhop  Ullu-r  makes  this 
inference  from  Joel's  foretelling  that  drought,  chap.  i. 
which  Amos  mentions  as  having  happened,  chap.  iv.  7, 
8,  9.  If  we  confider  the  main  defign  of  Joel's  pro- 
phecy, we  fhall  be  ajit  to  conclude,  that  it  was  utter- 
ed after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  for  he  direrts 
his  difcourfe  only  to  Jud.di,  and  fpcaks  diilinflly  of 
the  facritices  and  oblations  that  were  daily  m.ide  in  the 
temple. 

JOGHIS,  a  feft  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Ead  In- 
dies, who  never  marry,  nor  hold  auy  thing  in  private 
property  ,  but  live  on  alms,  and  praiflife  llrange  fevc- 
rities  on  themlelves. 

They  arc  fubjeil  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from 
one  country  t'i  another  to  preach.  They  arc,  properly, 
a  kind  of  p.-nitcnt  jiiljrrims ;  and  are  fuppoled  to  be  .1 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gvmn'^fophills. 

Thcv  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
fccratcJ  by  the  devotion  o(  the  people,  and  pretend 
to  live  feveral  days  together  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing. After  having  gone  throtigh  a  courfe  of  difcipline 
for  a  certain  time,  they  look  on  themlelves  as  impcc- 
ca'.ilc,  and  privileged  to  do  any  thing ;  ui>on  which 
they  give  a  loofe  to  their  paffions,  and  run  into  all 
manner  of  debauchcrv. 

O  o  2  JO- 
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Jognos.        JOGUES,  or  YooGs,  certain  ages,  sras,  or  periods, 

<'— ^  of  extraordinary   length,     in   tlie    chronology    of   the 

Hindoos.     Tlicy   are   four   in   number  ;  of  wliich  the 

following  is  a:i  account,  extraclej  from  Halhed's  Prc- 

Jace  to  tlie  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  i^V/i-f  Jo^^iie  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid  to 
have  lartcd  three  million  two  hundered  thouland  years  ; 
^nd  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  ^\  as  extended  in  tliat 
age  to  one  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  tliat  his  lla- 
ture  was  twenty-one  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  yo^ue  (\n  which  one  third  of  man- 
kind was  corrupted)  they  luppofed  to  have  coniilled  of 
two  million  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that 
men  lived  to  the  age  ot'  len  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Diua/iaar  jogiie  (in  which  half  of  the  hu- 
man race  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  iix 
hundred  thoui'and  years,  and  tlie  life  of  man  was  tlicn 
reduced  to  a  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jn^ue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupted, or  rather  leifened,  for  that  is  the  tiiie  mean- 
ing of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  aera,  wliich  they  fuppofe 
ordained  to  fubfift  four  hundred  tlioufand  years,  of 
which  near  five  thoufand  are  already  part  ;  and  the  life 
of  man  in  tliat  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  al- 
ready hadoccafion  to  be  pretty  copious  ;  fee  Hindoos, 
u"  19,  22.  We  lliall  here,  however,  fubjoin  Dr  Ro- 
bertlbn's  obfei"vations  on  the  above  periods,  from  the 
Notes  to  his  Hy}or}i\il  Difquijilton  concerning  India. 
*  P,  »6o.  "  I*  (fays  hef )  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of 
.time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar 
•or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extrava- 
a;ant  in  itfelf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred 
and  infallible  authority.  From  one  circumftance, 
however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  information  which  we  have  hitheito  received 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  in- 
correct. We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original 
accounts  of  the  ditferent  Jogues  or  ceras  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  firft  is  given  by  M.  Roger,  who  received 
it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coaft.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  one 
million  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand 
years;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred 
and  ninety-fix  thouland  years  ;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is 
cl-jht  hundred  and  fixty  four  thoufand.  The  duration 
tif  the  CoUe  Jogue  he  does  not  fpecify ;  (Poitc 
Owcerte,  p.  179-)  The  next  is  that  of  M.  Bentier,  who 
received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue  was  two 
n:illion  five  hundred  thoufand  years  ;  that  of  the 
Tirtah  Jogue  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years  ; 
that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  iix- 
ly-foar  thoufand  years.  Conceniing  the  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue,  he  likcwife  is  filcnt ;  (  Voyages,  torn, 
ii.  p.  160.)  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow ;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four- 
teen million  of  years,  the  Tlitah  Jogue  one  million 
eighty  thoufond,  tlte  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two 
thoufand,  and  tlie  Collee  Jogue  thirty-fix  thoufand 
jears  ;  Hift.  of  Hindojl.  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The  fourth  ac- 
count is  that  cf  M.  Le  Gcntil,  v.ho  received  it  from 
tli  Brahmins  of  the  Coromandel  coaft;  and  as  liis  in- 
foimatlon  was  actjuired  in  t'le  fame  part  of  India,   and 
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derived  from  the  fame  fourcc  with  that  of  M.  Roger, 
it  agrees  with  his  in  every  particular.  Mem.  tie  I'ylra- 
dm.  ds  Sciences  pour  17 72,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.) 
The  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr  Halhed,  which  has 
been  already  given.  From  this  difcrepancy,  not  only 
of  the  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
the  diiTcrent  accounts,  it  is  maniieit  that  our  informa- 
tion concerning  Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  un- 
certain as  the  \\hole  U  llem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous. 
To  me  it  appears  liigiily  probable,  th.it  when  we  un- 
derltand  more  thoroughly  the  jirinciplcs  upon  whidi 
the  fictitious  aras  or  Jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  formed,  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  reconcile 
their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  computing  time, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Tcftament ;  and 
may  likewifc  find  rcafoii  to  conclude,  that  the  account 
given  by  their  allronomers  of  the  lituation  i^i  tlie 
heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Collee  Jogue, 
is  not  eitablillied  by  aclual  obfervation,  but  the  refult 
of  a  retrofpciflive  calculation." 

JOHN  (St),  the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  Jefiis 
Chrift,  was  the  fon  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defart,  where  he  lived  on  loeufts  and 
wild  honey  ;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  cf  tlie  Metllah. 
He  baptized  his  dilciples,  and  the  following  vear 
Chrift  himfelf  was  bapti/.ed  by  him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  a  criminal  conefpondence  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  he  was  caft  into  prifon, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias  ;  who,  according  to  St  Jerome,  p'erced  his 
tongue  with  the  bcdkin  flie  ufed  to  faften  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  altei  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his 
reproofs. 

John  (St),  the  apoftle,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee.  He  quitced  the  bufinefs  of  fiiliiug  to  follow 
Jefus,  and  was  his  beloved  difciple.  He  was  witnefs 
to  the  a(5lions  and  miracles  of  his  Mafter  ;  was  prefent 
at  his  transfiguration  on  mount  Tabor ;  and  was  with 
him  in  the  garden  of  Olives.  He  was  the  only  apoftle 
who  followed  him  to  the  crofs  ;  and  to  him  Jefus  left 
the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  apoftle 
who  knew-  him  again  after  his  refurrecftion.  He 
preached  the  faith  in  Afia ;  and  principally  refided 
at  Ephefus,  where  he  maintained  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  churches  of 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Saidis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodicea.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  preached  the 
gofpel  amongft  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addreflbd 
his  firft  epiftle  to  that  people.  It  is  related,  that, 
when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitian  caufed  him  to 
be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  when  lie 
came  out  unhurt ;  on  which  he  was  banilhed  to  the 
ifie  of  Patmos,  where  he  \%TOte  his  Apocalypfe.  After 
the  death  oi  D<'mitian,  he  returned  to  Ephelus,  where 
he  compofed  .his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  96  ;  and  died 
there,  in  tlis  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100, 
aged  94. 

Go/pel  of  St  John,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftamtnt,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  actions, 
doclrine,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jcius  Chrift, 
written  by  St  John  the  apoftle  and  evangelift. 

St  John   wrote  his  Gofpel  .it  Ephefus,  after  his  re- 
turn 
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■  John.  turn  from  the  iflc  of  Patmos,  at  the  defire  of  the 
""^  '  Chrillians  of  Afia.  St  Jerome  fays,  he  would  not  un- 
dertake it,  but  on  condition  that  they  (hould  appoint 
a  public  faft  to  implore  the  affilhmcc  of  God  ;  and  tliat, 
the  fall  being  ended,  St  John,  tilled  with  ths  Ho'.y 
Ghort,  liroke  out  into  thefe  words,  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Wonl,"  Sec.  The  ancients  alTign  two  reafons 
for  this  undertaking  :  the  lirll  is,  becaufe,  in  the  other 
three  Gofpels,  tlicre  was  wanting  the  hiftory  of  the 
beginning  ol'Jefus  Chrift's  prcachint'-,  till  the  imprifon- 
mcnt  of  John  the  Baptill,  which  tliereforc  he  applied 
himfclf  particularly  to  relate.  Thefecond  reafon  was, 
in  order  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Kbio- 
nites,  and  other  fects.  But  Mr  Lampe  and  Ur  Lard- 
ner  have  urt'cd  fevcral  reafons  to  lliow  that  St  John 
did  not  write  againft  Cerinthus  or  any  other  heretics  in 
his  Gofpel. 

Rev./iition  of  St  Jonf;.  See  Apocalvpsp. 
yoHN  of  HaHJbury,  billiop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Sahibury  in  VViltlhire,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education,  is  unknown  :  but  we  learn, 
that  in  the  year  11 36,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,  where  he  (hidied  under  fcveral  eniintnt 
profedors,  and  acquired  conliderable  fame  for  his  ap- 
plici'.tion  and  proficiency  in  rh.toric,  poetry,  divinity, 
and  particularly  in  the  learned  languages.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Italy :  and,  during  his  refidence  at 
Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pnpe  Jiugeiiio  ill. 
and  his  fuccedor  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  bcca7ne  the  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  prefent  when  that  haughty  prelate 
was  nuudercd  in  his  cathedral.  What  prcfcrmeut  he 
had  in  the  church  during  tjiis  time,  docs  not  appear; 
but  in  1 1  76  he  was  promoted  by  king  Henry  II.  to 
the  bilhopric  oi  Chartres  in  France,  where  he  died  in 
1182.  This  John  of  Salifbury  was  realy  a  Pha;ncmc- 
non.  He  was  one  ol  the  firft  rellcrers  of  the  Greek  ;uid 
Latin  languages  in  Europe  ;  a  clalhcal  fcholar,  a  Pliilo- 
fopher,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He 
wrote  feveral  books  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  his 
Life  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  coUedion  of  letters, 
and  Polycraticon. 

Pop,:  John  XII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
yamcs  d'Etifc,  was  well  fkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  was  eleifled  pope  after  the  dcatli  of  Clement 
V.  on  the  7th  of  Augull  1316.  He  publilhed  the  con- 
ftitutions  called  CLmnitinfs,  which  were  made  by  his 
predecclfor  ;  and  drew  up  the  other  conftitutions  called 
£xlrava^''anlcs.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elected  em- 
peror, John  XII.  oppofed  him  in  fivour  of  his  com- 
petitor ;  which  made  much  noife,  and  was  attended 
with  fatal  conlequences.  That  prince,  in  1329,  canfed 
the  antipcpe  Peter  de  Corbiero,  a  cordelier,  to  be 
eleiSted,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
fupported  l>y  Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  liis  or- 
der; but  that  antipope  was  the  following  year  taken 
and  carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  begge»l  pardon  of 
the  pope  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  pri- 
fon  two  or  three  years  after.  I'nder  this  pope  arofc 
tlie  famous  ([ueilion  among  the  cordeliers,  callei!  ilje 
Lttad   of  iht   cufiklUrs ;    wliich    was.    Whether    tLuli; 


monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given  them,  at      Tphn 
the  time  they  were  making  life  of  tliem  i  for  example,    Jolmruii. 
Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  them  when  they  were     — *"""■ 
eating  it,  or  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  Rom.in  church  ? 
This  frivolous  queflion  gave  great  employment  to  the 
pope  ;  as  well  as  thofc  which  turned  upon  the  colour, 
ibrm,  and  flu fi',  of  their  habits,  whether  they  ought  to 
be  white,  grey,  or   black  ;  whether  the  coul  ought  to 
be   pointed    or  round,  large  or  fmail  ;  whether  their 
robes  ought  to  be  full,  fliort,  or  long ;  of  cloth,  or  of 
ferge,  kc.     The    difpulcs  on   all  thefe  minute   triiles 
were  canied   fo  far  between  the   minor  brothers,  that 
fome   of   tlien   were  burned   upon    the  cccafion.     He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

John,  king  of  England.  See  Englan'D,  n"  135,  147. 

'John  oi  Fordoun,     See  Fordoun. 

yoiiN  of  Caiini,  duke  of  Laricafler,  a  renowned 
general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died 
in  143S. 

John  of  Lrydcn,  otherwife  called  Biiaold.  See 
Anabaptists. 

jfoiiN  Sobi.Jhi  of  Poland,  one  of  tlie  greateft  war- 
riors in  tlie  17th  century,  was,  in  1665  made  grand- 
marflial  of  the  crown  ;  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of 
the  kingdom.  His  viiJlorics  obtained  over  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he 
was  elecled  in  1674.  He  was  an  cncourager  of  arts 
and  Iciences,  and  the  protC(5lor  of  leimed  men.  He 
died  in  1696,  aged  72. 

St  JoHs's  day,  the  name  of  two  Chriflian  feftivals  ; 
one  obfer\'ed  on  June  24th,  kept  in  conimemoi-.ition 
of  the  wonderful  circumliances  attending  the  biilh  of 
John  the  Baptill  ;  and  tlie  other  on  December  27th, 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  evangelift. 

St  'Johk'^  Wort.     See  Hypericum. 

John's  (St),  an  illand  of  the  Eall-Indies,  and  one 
of  the  Philippines,  call  of  Mindanayo,  fii.m  which  it 
is  feparatcd  i)y  a  narrow  llrail.  E.  Long.  125.  2j. 
N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  North-America,  m  the 
bay  of  St  La\\Tence,  having  New-Scotland  on  t!ie 
fouth  and  well,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  eaft.  The 
Britilh  got  polFeirion  of  it  when  Louilbourgh  \vas  (ur- 
renilcred  to  tiiem,  on  July  26,  1758. 

JOHNSON  (Ben),  one  of  the  moil  conliderable 
dramatic  poets  of  the  laft  age,  whether  we  confider 
the  number  or  the  merit  r)f  his  produftions.  He  was 
born  at  Wcllminller  in  1574,  and  was  educated  .tt  the 
public  fchool  there  under  the  great  Camden.  He 
was  defcended  Ironi  a  ScottiJh  faniily;  and  his  father, 
who  loll  his  ellatc  inuler  f^ieen  Mary,  dying  Wfore 
our  poet  was  born,  and  his  nioth<.r  marrying  a  brick- 
layer for  her  fecond  hulland,  Ben  was  taken  from 
fchool  to  work  at  lu"s  father-in-law's  trade.  Not  be- 
ing captivated  witii  this  employment,  he  went  into 
liie  Low  Countries,  anddlllinguifhcd  himfelfin  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entircJ 
himfclf  at  St  John's  college,  CamliiiJge;  .uul  ha\ing 
killed  a  perl'on  in  a  duel,  was  condeniv..d,  and  narrow- 
ly cfcaped  execution.  After  this  he  turned  aiSor  ;  and 
Shakelpc;u-c  is  faid  to  have  firfl  introduced  him  to  the 
world,  by  recoinmcnding  a  I'liy  o(  iiis  to  the  (lagc, 
after  it  liad  been  reie«5icd.  His  Alrhymift  gan'.ed  hini 
fuch  reputation,  that  in  16  nj  he  w.is  at  the  death  (^° 
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^iilinfon.  Mr  Daniel,  made  poet-!;uircat  to  King  James  I.  and 
"  "  mafter  of  arts  at  OxtoiJ.  As  we  do  not  fiini  John- 
fon's  OECouomical  virtues  any  where  recorded,  it  is  the 
lels  to  be  wondered  it,  tliut  after  this  we  find  him  pe- 
titioning king  Charles,  on  his  acceflicn,  to  erdarge  his 
father's  allowance  of  1 00  merks  into  pounds  ;  and 
quickly  after  we  learn,  that  he  was  very  poor  and  fick, 
lodginjj  in  an  obfcure  alley  :  on  which  occafion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fcnt  liini 
ten  guineas  ;  which  Ben  receiving,  faid,  "  His  majefty 
has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  poor  and  live 
in  r.n  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an 
alley."  He  died  in  Auguft  I'j^y,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  buried  in  \Veftniin!ler-Abbey, — The  mod  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1 756,  in  7 
vols  8vo. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  an  Englift  divine,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  and  lleadincfs  in  fuiFering  for  the  prin- 
ciples cf  the  revolution  in  1688.  He  was  born  in 
1649  ;  ai^d,  enterina;  into  orders,  obtained  m  1670  the 
redory  of  Corringham  in  tlie  hundreds  of  Ellex,  worth 
i-io  more  than  I^.  80  a  year  ;  which  was  the  only 
church-preferment  he  ever  had.  The  air  ot  this  place 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a  cu- 
rate on  the  fpot,  at  the  expence  of  half  his  income, 
while  he  fettled  at  London  ;  a  fituation  much  more 
to  his  liking,  as  he  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  poli- 
tics. The  times  were  turbulent :  the  duke  of  York 
ileclaring  himfelf  a  Papill,  his  fuccelllon  to  tl:e  crown 
liegan  to  be  warmly  oppofed  ;  and  Mr  Johnfon,  who 
was  naturally  of  no  fubmiiTive  temper,  being  made, 
chaplain  to  lord  Willi,! m  Ruffel,  engaged  tlie  eccle- 
ilaftical  champion  for  paflivc  obedience  Dr  Hicks,  in 
a  treatife  intitled  jful'uin  the  apojlate,  \Sfr.  publilh- 
ed  in  1682.  He  was  anfwered  by  Dr  Hicks  in  a 
piece  in.titled  jfovian,  life.  To  which  he  drew  up, 
and  printed,  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  Juluui's  c.rts 
to  mulenmne  and  extirpate  Chrijliamty,  iyc. ;  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends  fupprclfed  the  publication. 
For  this  unpiihlilhed  work  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy,  the  court 
profecuted  him  for  writing  the  firll  tra>5t,  condemned 
him  to  a  fine  of  5C0  merks,  and  to  lie  in  prifon  until  it 
was  paid.  By  the  alliibince  of  Mr  Kambden,  who  was 
his  fellow-prifoner,  he  was  enabled  to  run  into  farther 
troubles  ;  for  on  the  encampment  of  the  army  on 
Hounflow-heath,  in  16S6,  he  pr  nted  and  dilperfed, 
^!n  humlk  and  heart-/  aefdrefs  to  all  the  Protejlanls  in 
the  prefcni  army  ;  for  this  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fecond 
fine  of  500  merks,  to  be  degraded  trom  the  prieft- 
hood,  to  ftand  twice  in  the  pill  ■  y,  and  to  be  whip- 
ped from  Nev.-gate  to  T)  burn.  It  happened  luckily, 
that,  in  the  degradation,  they  omitted  to  ibip  him  of 
his  caifock  ;  which  circumllance,  flight  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, rendered  his  degradation  imperfecl,  and  after- 
wards preferved  his  living  to  jfmi.  Interceflion  was 
made  to  get  the  whipping  omitted  ;  but  James  re- 
plied, "  That  fince  Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fpirit  of  mar- 
tyrd(5m,  it  was  fit  he  fliould  fuffer :"  and  he  bore  it 
v.-itii  firmnefs,  and  even  with  ;\lacrity.  On  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  parliament  refolved  the  proceedings  againft: 
him  to  be  null  and  Illegal  ;  and  recommended  him  10 
tlie  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deanery  o(  Dur- 
ham :  but  this  he  refufed,  as  inadequate  to  his  fervices 


and  fuffcrings,  which  he  thought  to  merit  a  bifhopric.  JukiTfoii. 
The  truth  was,  he  was  paillonate,  fe'f-opinionated,  and  ■"' 
turbulent ;  and  though,  through  Dr  TilloUbn's  means, 
lie  obta'ned  a  penfion  of  300 1.  a-year,  with  other 
gratifications,  he  remained  difcontented  ;  pouringforth 
all  his  uneafinefs  againll  a  Handing  army,  and  the 
great  favours  fl\own  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  170?, 
and  his  works  were  afterwards  collected  is  one  vo- 
lu.Tie  folio. 

Johnson  (Dr  Samuel),  who  has  been  fliyled  the  bright- 
cfl:  ornament  of  the  1 8lh  century,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Litchfield  in  Staffbrdlliire  on  the  i8th  of  September 
N.  S.  1709.  His  father  JNIichael  was  a  bookfcUer ; 
and  mull  have  had  fome  reputation  in  the  city,  as  ho 
more  than  once  bore  the  ofiice  of  chief  magiflrate.  By 
what  cafiilft.lcal  reafoning  he  reconciled  his  confciencc 
to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  occupy 
fuch  ftatioas,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  v/as  zealoufly  attached  to  the  exiled  family, 
and  inftillcd  the  fame  principles  into  the  youthful  mind 
of  his  ion.  So  much  \vas  lie  in  earneft  in  tliis  work, 
and  at  fo  e.arly  a  period  did  he  commence  it,  that 
when  Dr  Sachavercl,  in  his  memorable  tour  through 
E'.igl:;nd,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnfon  carried  hi.5 
fun,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  him  on  his  fhoulders,  that  he  might  fee  ai 
well  as  liear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  poi:ical  prejudices  wjre  not  the  only  bad  things 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father:  he  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource  a  morbid  melancholy,  which, 
though  it  neither  deprelfed  his  imagination,  nor  cloud- 
ed his  perfpicacity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  apprchen- 
fions  cf  Inlaulty,  and  rendered  him  wretched  through 
life.  From  h's  nurfe  he  contrafled  the  fcrophula  or 
king's  evil,  which  made  Its  appcranee  at  a  very  early 
period,  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well  formed,  and  de- 
prived him  oi  the  fight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
ftruftion,  he  was  placed  in  the  free  fchool  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mailer ;  a  man 
whom  his  illurtrious  pupil  thought  "  very  fevcre,  and 
wrong-/iiV7</i'(//v  fevere,"  becauie  he  would  beat  a  boy 
for  not  anfwering  queftions  which  he  could  not  cxpefl: 
tobeaficed.  He  was,  however,  a  Ikilful  teache.  ;  and 
Johnfon,  when  he  (lood  in  die  very  front  of  learning, 
was  fcnfible  how  much  he  owed  to  him  ;  for  upon  be- 
ing allceil  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied,  "  My  mailer  beat 
mc  very  well ;  without  that,  Sir,  I  fliould  have  done 
nothing." 

At  the  age  of  15  Johnfon  was  removed  from  Lich- 
field to  the  fchool  of  Stourbridge  in  Worceft.  rlhire, 
at  \\  hich  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  tlieii 
returned  home,  where  he  ftald  two  years  without  any 
fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  ftudy.  He 
read,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  defultorv  m  inner,  as 
chance  threw  books  in  his  way,  .and  as  inclination  di- 
reifled  him  through  them  ;  fo  that  when  in  his  19th 
year  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  ftorcd  with  a  variety  of  fuch 
knowleilge  as  is  not  often  acquired  in  univerfities,  v.-here 
boys  i'eldo.Ti  read  any  books  but  what  arc  put  into  their 
hands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  early  proofs 
of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his   fchool  exercifes  and 
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in  other  occafional  compofuions 

more  remarkable,  us  it  Ihows  tliat  he  mull  have 
thought  much  on  a  iubject  on  vliich  other  boys  ot 
lliat  age  leldum  think  at  all,  lie  had  before  he  was  14 
entertained  dimbts  of  the  truth  ot  revelation.  From 
the  mclaacholy  of  his  temper  thel'e  would  naturally 
prey  upon  his  fpirits,  and  give  him  great  unealineis  : 
but  thefe  were  hapjiily  removed  by  a  proper  courie  of 
reading  (a)  ;  for  "  his  Itudics  being  lu)ncll,  endeil  in 
coaviciion.  He  found  that  religion  is  true  ;  and  \\  li.it 
he  had  learned,  he  ever  aitcrwards  endeavoured  to 
teach." 

Concerning  his  relidencc  in  the  univcrfity,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  there  fu|  ported,  his  two  prin- 
cipal biographers  contradiiil  each  other  ;  fo  that  ihcfe 
are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  wiih  teiCainty. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  ol  his  con- 
tinuance at  Oiford  is  divifiblc  into  two  periods  :  Mr 
Bofwell  rcprefcnts  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  fays,  that  he 
was  fupportcd  at  college  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
tpiality  of  afliftant  in  the  (Indies  of  his  fon  :  Mr  15of- 
well  allures  us,  lliut  tlinugh  he  was  1  romiled  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promife  was  not  in  any  de- 
gree fulfilled.  ^Vc  iliould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight's  viccount  oi'  this  tranfaiftion,  were  it  not  pal- 
pably inconliltent  with  ilfelf.  He  fays,  Uiat  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  Jam: 
{lay  ;  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  college  two  years  ; 
.nnd  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  mi  re 
than  one  yntr,  bccaufe  by  the  reimval  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  t f  his  penfion.  A  (lory,  if  v.hich  one 
part  contradicts  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 
John  adds,  tliat  "  meeting  with  another  fource,  the 
bounty,  as  it  is  fuppofcd,  of  I'ome  one  or  more  of  the 
memliers  of  the  cathedral  of  Liclifield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  relldence  in  the 
univcrfity  about  ll.rce  years."  Mr  Bofwell  has  told  us 
nothing  but  ihat  Johnfon,  though  his  father  was  un- 
able to  fupport  him,  contini;ed  three  years  in  college, 
and  was  tlien  driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty. 

Thefe  gentlemen  dilfer  likewile  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnfon's  tutors.  Sir  John  Hawkins  fays  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.  Mr  Bofwell  affirms 
that  Dr  Adams  cluU not  be  his  tutor,  hecaufe  Jordan  did 
not  quit  the   college  till    1731  ;  the  year   in   the  an- 
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tumn  of  which  Johnfon  himfelf  wa=  compelled  to  leave    Juhnfoit 

Oxiord.     Yet  the  lame  author  reprcfents  Dr  Adams  ' ' — 

as  laying,  "  I  was  Johiilon's  nomimil  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  :"  a  fpeech  of  \ihich  it  is  not  cafy  to 
dikover  tlie  meaning,  if  t  was  not  Joiinfon's  duty  to 
attend  Adams's  ledtures.  In  moll  colleges  we  believe 
there  are  two  tutors  in  ditferent  departments  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  thereff  re  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Johnfon  at  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fcience. 
Jordan  was  a  man  of  fuch  mean  ai  ilities,  that  though 
his  pupil  loved  him  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  "Lc 
would  olten  rilk  the  payment  of  a  fniall  fine  rather 
than  attend  his  lectures ;  nor  was  he  lludious  to  con- 
ceal the  rcali'U  of  his  abfence.  Upon  occallon  of  one 
Inch  impofition,  he  faid,  "  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me 
two-pence  for  non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth 
a  penny."  For  f<ime  tranfgi-cllion  or  abfence  his  tu- 
tor impofed  upon  him  as  a  Chrillmas  excrcifc  tlie  talk 
of  tranflating  into  Latin  verfe  Pope's  MJiah  ;  which 
being  ihown  to  the  author  of  the  original,  was  read 
aiid  returned  with  this  encomium,  "  The  writer  of 
this  poem  will  leave  it  a  qiieftion  lV)r  pofterity,  whether 
his  or  mine  be  the  original."  The  particular  coui-fe  of 
his  reading  while  in  college  and  during  the  vacation 
which  lie  palfed  .at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  That  at 
this  period  he  read  much,  we  have  his  own  evidence 
in  what  he  afterwards  told  die  king  ;  but  his  mode  of 
ftudy  was  never  regular,  and  at  all  times  he  thought 
more  than  he  read.  He  informed  Mr  Bofv.ell,  that 
what  he  read /;/«//)•  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the 
lludy  of  which  he  was  moll  fond  was  metaphyllcs. 

It  was  in  the  year  1731  that  Johnfon  left  theuniver- 
fity  without  a  degree  ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  December  of  that  year,  liad  futfered 
great  misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  o  t  a  com- 
moner of  nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes 
of  ])rofil  and  prufperity.  Having  llicrefoie  not  only 
a  profellion  but  the  means  of  lubllllence  to  fee k,  he 
accepted,  in  the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation 
to  the  ofhce  of  under- malUr  of  a  free  fchool  at  Mar- 
ket Bofworth  in  Leicefterlhire :  but  not  knowing,  as 
he  fail.!,  whether  it  was  more  difagreeable  for  him  to 
teach  or  for  the  boys  to  learn  the  grammar- rules,  aild 
being  llkewlfc  dlfgufled  at  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived  from  the  patron  of  the  fchool,  he  rclinquilheJ 

in 


(a)  Mrs  Pio7.7.i  fays,  that  at  the  age  of  10  Johnfon's  mind  was  diftnrbed  by  fcrnplcs  rf  infidelity,  which 
preyed  upon  his  fpirits  and  made  him  very  uneafily,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  Ihidy  of 
Croiius  de  vcr'itats-.  See.  This  account  of  the  early  flate  of  Johnfon's  mind  with  rcfpeift  to  religion,  Mr  Bof- 
well afFeifls  to  turn  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  al>folutely  impoHlble  that  a  boy  of  10  years  (hould 
have  any  religions  fcruples.  He  fays,  that  Johnfon  became  inatlrniivc  to  religion  at  nine  ;  tii/LJ,  but  did  not 
t/jinl  much,  againft  it  at  14  ;  and  was  fii  11  made  to  think  about  it  in  cameft  by  a  cafu.il  pcrufal  of  I^tv'jferiotu 
call  lu  the  unioiivfrlfd,  which  he  had  taken  up  with  a  view  to  laugh  at  it.  That  it  is  not  common  for  boys 
of  10  to  have  fcrnplcs  of  infidelity,  muft  be  granted  ;  but  tliat  fome  have  had  them  fo  early,  the  writer  of  iliis^ 
article  knows  bv  the  moft  complete  evidence;  and  if  thit  be  admitted  of  Johnfon  which  has  been  tnie  ot' 
otliers,  Mrs  Pi^i/i's  narrative  is  natural,  and  honourable  to  him  o(  whom  it  is  wTittcn.  B'.U  that  a  tnrliiH- 
chnly  pcrfon  fliould  /-)/*  without  thiiiUng  againll  religion,  or  that  he  (liould  think  auainft  it  witli  a  difpofition  to 
l.ius;!)ttr,  and  not  be  at  the  time  a  coiiliin;ed  atl.ij,  is  in  itfelfii>  extremely  incredible,  th.it  we  cannot  he'p 
Aifpefting  Mr  Bofwell  to  have  on  this  occafion  miliakcn  the  words  of  his  jrrcat  friend.  "  Law's  fcrious  ca!!** 
is  a  very  good  book  :  but  furely  it  is  not  fo  well  adapted  to  carry  conviction  to  a  rcafoning  mind  as  Gmiiu  Je 
viiUate  ;  and  tlicre  is  in  Mr  Bcfvrll's  two  vducus  fnffuicnt  evidence  l!  at  Joluifcu  v.as  of  our  opinioiu 
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Jiilmfon.  in  a  few  months  a  fituaiion  which  he  ever  aftevvvaids 
'  ^  '  recolIiCfteu  with  horror.  Being  thus  again  without  any 
HxeJ  tmployment,  aud  with  very  hllle  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  tranilatcJ  Lobo's  voyage  to  Abyfhnia,  tor 
the  trifling  lum,  it  is  iaid,  of  live  guineas,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  bookfellcr  in  jBirniiiigham.  This  w-as 
the  firfl;  attempt  which  it  is  certain  he  made  to  pro- 
cure pecuniary  alfillance  by  means  of  his  pen  ;  and  it 
muft  ha^e  held  forth  very  hllle  encouragement  to  his 
commencing  author  by  profollion. 

In  1735,  being  then  in  his  26tli  year,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Dirmingliam  ; 
whofe  age  was  almofl  double  liis  ;  wliofe  external  form, 
according  to  G:irrick  and  others,  had  never  been  cap- 
tivating ;  and  \\hofe fortune  amounted  to  hardly  800I. 
That  llie  had  a  fuperiority  of  undcrftanding  and  talents 
is  extremely  probable,  both becaufe  ilie  certainly  infpircd 
him  With  a  more  than  ordinary  paflion,  and  becaufe 
{lie  was  herfelf  fo  delighted  w^ith  the  charms  of  his  con- 
vc:-fation  as  to  overhmk  his  external  difadvantages, 
which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  fet  up  a  private 
academy ;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large  houfe 
w-ell  fituated  near  his  native  city  :  but  his  name  having 
then  noti.ing  of  that  celebrity  x\hich  afterwards  com- 
manded the  attention  and  refpcdl  of  mankind,  this  un- 
dertaking did  not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  David  Ganick,  his  brother  George  Garrick, 
and  a  x'oung  gentleman  of  fortune  whofe  name  was 
Offely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  it  was  din-ing  that  time  that  he  conftructed  the 
plan  and  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene. 

The  refpedable  character  of  his  parents  and  his 
own  merit  had  fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  belt 
families  at  Lichfield;  and  he  was  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  Mr  Walmfley  regifter  of  the  ccclefiallical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  extenfive  and 
various  erudition.  That  gentlemen,  upon  hearing  part 
of  Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johnft  n's  abilities 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means 
to  finifh  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  ftage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  itage  holds  forth  temptations  almoil 
refiftlefs.  The  profits  arifuig  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  reprefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec- 
tions \\-hich  it  fomelimcs  enables  the  author  to  form, 
were  in  Johnfon's  imagination  lneftimabl5.  Flattered, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  he  fet  out  fome 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Ganick 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnfbn  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven- 
turers carried  with  them  from  Mr  Walmllcy  an  earncft 
recommenda'.ion  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colibn,  then  ma- 
iler of  an  academy,  and  aftevwa.rds  Lucalian  piofefior 
of  mathematics  in  the  nnlverfity  of  Cambridge  ;  but 
irom  that  gentleman  it  docs  not  appear  Lliat  Johnfon 
tound  either  proteftion  or  cncomagemcnt. 

How-  he  fpont  his  time  upon  his  firll  going  to  Lon- 
don is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refufed 
by  the  managers  of  that  day;  and  for  feme  years  the 
Gent'eman's  Magazine  f:ems  to  have  been  his  principal 
reiburcc  for  employment  and  fuppoit.  To  enumerate 
his  vai  icus  communicaticns  to  thatfar- famed  mifcellany, 
■would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits  which  we 
can  afford.  Suflice  it  to  fay,  that  his  connexion  with 
Cave  tlie  proprietor  became  very  clofe ;  that  he  wrote 


prefaces,  cffays,  reviews  of  books,  and  poems ;  and  Jchnfon. 
that  he  was  occafionally  employed  in  corrcding  the  "  ^ 
papevs  written  by  other  correfpondeuls.  When  the 
complaints  o)  the  nation  againlf  the  adminillration  of 
Sii  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a  motion  was 
made,  February  13th  1740-1,  to  remove  him  from 
his  majelly's  counfcls  for-ever,  Johnfon  was  pitched 
upon  by  Cave  to  vrite  what  was  in  the  Magazine  en- 
titled DchiUts  In  the  Semite  of  Lillhut,  but  was  ttnder- 
ftood  to  be  the  fpeechcs  of  the  moft  eminent  members 
in  both  lioufcs  of  parliament.  Thefe  orations,  which 
induced  Foltaire  to  compare  Britifh  with  ancient  elo- 
quence, were  haftily  il^etched  by  Johnfon  while  he  was 
not  yet  32  years  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  life,  while  he  was  (Iruggling  not  for  dillinflion 
but  for  exilience.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  waitings  has 
he  given  a  more  confpicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
antl  vigorous  almofl  beyond  conception  :  for  they  were 
compcfed  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  perfons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes  ;  and  fonietimes  he 
had  nothing  communicated  to  him  but  the  namics  of 
the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  feparate  publications  which  at  this  time  attra<S- 
ed  ihe  greateft  notice  were,  "  Lon.imi,  a  Poem  in  imi- 
tation of  Juvenal's  third  Satire  ;"  "  Marnior  Ncrfolci- 
enfc,  or  an  Eifay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  InfcrijJtion 
in  Monkilh  Rhyme,  lately  difcovered  near  Lynne  in 
Ncrf()lk  ;"  and  "  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  I^i- 
cenfers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcandalous 
afperfions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  GuRavus  Vafa." 
The  poem,  which  was  publiihed  1738  by  Dodfley, 
is  univerfally  known  and  admired  as  the  moft  fpirited 
inftance  in  the  Englifh  language  of  ancient  fentimcnts 
adapted  tC'  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  the 
poetical  throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that 
the  author's  name  was  jfohnfon,  ar.d  that  he  was  an 
obfcure  perfon,  replied,  "  he  will  foon  be  tlelcrre." 
The  other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  pubiiflicd  in 
1739,  are  filled  with  keen  fatire  on  the  government: 
and  though  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  de- 
clare that  they  difplay  neither  learning  nor  wit.  Pope 
Was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  in  a  note  of  his  pre- 
fervcd  by  Mr  Bofwell,  he  fays,  that  "the  whole  of  the 
Norfolk  prophecy  is  vey  humorous." 

Mrs  Johnl'on,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her 
hulband,  now  lived  fom^etimes  in  one  place  and  fome- 
timcs  in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fometimes 
at  Greenwich  :  but  Johnfon  himfclf  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  Jc^hn's  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine was  publiflied,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  was 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  witli  Sava^^f,  with 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilarity  of 
Ijieir  circumftances,  to  contra^  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fliip  ;  and  fuch  was  their  extreme  neceffities,  that  tliey 
have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  llreet  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  thefe  nci^tuvr.al  rambles,  when  their  diftrefs  was  al- 
mctl  incredible,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  deprefied 
by  their  fituation,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  of 
patiiotifm,  they  traverfed  St  Jam.es's  Square  for  fe- 
veral hour.',  inveiglied  againfl:  the  minifter ;  and,  as 
Jchnfcn  faid  in  ridicule  of  himfelf,  his  ctmpanion,  and 
all  fuch  patriots,  "  refolved  that  thy  would  ft  and  by 
their  country!"     1744,  he  pubhfned  the  life  of  his 
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unfortunatc'companion  ;  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
written  any  tiling  clfc,  would  have  placed  him  very 
high  ill  the  rank  of  authors  (n).  His  narrative  is  re- 
markably fmooth  and  well  dilpofed,  his  obfervations 
are  juft,  and  his  reflexions  dilclolc  the  imioft  receiles 
of  the  human  licait. 

In  1 749,  when  Drury-lanc  theatre  was  opened  un- 
der the  management  of  Garrick,  Johnfon  wrote  a  pro- 
logue for  the  occaiion  ;  which  for  jull  dramatic  cnti- 
cifm  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Englilh  llage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  conlelTedly  unrivalled. 
But  this  year  is,  in  his  life,  diftinguilhed  as  die  epoch 
when  his  arduous  and  important  Avork,  the  Diflion- 
ary  of  the  Englilh  Language,  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  plan  or  profpedlus, 
addrell'ed  to  the  earl  of  Chellerficld.  From  that  noble- 
man Johnfon  was  certainly  led  to  expe>5l  patronage 
and  encouragement  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  equally  cer- 
tain that  his  lordlliip  expefled,  when  tlie  book  Ihould 
be  publiflied,  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication. 
The  expeftations  of  both  were  difappointed.  Lord 
Chcrterfield  after  feeing  the  lexicographer  once  or 
twice,  fuffered  liim  to  be  repubed  from  his  door  :  but 
afterwards  tliinking  to  conciliate  him  when  the  work 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  he  wrote  two  papers 
in  "  The  World,"  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  artifice  was  feeu  through  ;  and  Johnfon,  in 
very  polite  language,  rejected  his  Lordlhip's  advances, 
lettinij  him  know,  that  he  was  unwilling  the  public 
(hould  confidcr  him  as  owing  to  a  patron  tiiat  which 
Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  himfelf.  This 
great  and  laborious  work  its  author  expefled  to  com- 
plete in  three  years :  but  he  was  certainly  employed 
Vol.  IX. 
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upon  it  feven  ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  begun  in  1 747,  Jl^hnfon. 
and  the  laft  Iheet  was  fent  to  the  prcfs  in  the  end  of  ^ — 
the  year  1754,.  When  we  confider  tlie  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  it  is  indeed  aftonilhing  that  it  was  finifli- 
ed  fo  foon,  fince  it  was  waitten,  as  he  fays,  "  witlj 
little  affiftance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa- 
tronage of  the  great:  not  in  the  foft  obfcurities  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  llieltcr  of  academic  bowers,  but 
•imidll  inconvenience  and  diltraftion,  in  ficknefs  and 
in  forrow."  The  forrow  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is 
probably  that  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  March  O.  S.  1752,  and  whom 
he  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Diaionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time: 
for  while  he  was  pulhing  it  forward,  he  fitted  his  Tra- 
gedy for  the  lt.ige  ;  wrote  the  lives  of  fcv.ral  eminent 
men  for  the  Gentleman's  maga/.ine  ;  publiflied  an  Imi- 
tation of  tJie  loth  Satire  ot  Juvenal,  intitled  "  The 
Vanity  of  human  Wilhes  ;*  and  began  and  finiflied 
"  The  Rambler."  This  laft  work  is  fo  well-known, 
that  it  is  hardly  necclfary  to  fay  that  it  was  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  publiflied  twice  aweek,  from  die  20lh  of 
March  1750  to  the  14th  of  March  1752  inclulive: 
but  to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  author's  mind,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  notwiihrtanding  the  feverity 
of  his  other  labours,  all  the  alllllancc  which  he  rC' 
ceived  does  not  .imount  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  moll  mafterly  of  diofe  unequalled  elfays  were 
written  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  never  feen  en- 
tire by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the 
prefs  (c). 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  w;is  concluded,  Dr  Hawkef- 
P  p  worth 


(b)  From  the  merit  of  diis  work  Mr  Bofwell  has  endeavoured  to  detract,  by  iiuniuating,  that  die  perfon 
called  Richard  Savage  was  an  impollor,  and  not  llie  fon  of  the  carl  of  Rivers  and  the  counteli  of  Macclesfield. 
See  our  account  of  Savagk. 

(c)  The  ftylc  of  the  Rambler  has  been  much  praifed  and  much  ccnfured,  fometimes  perhaps  by  men  who 
paid  little  attention  to  the  author's  views.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  ftyle  of  Addifon  ;  to  which  it  is 
thought  fupcrinr  by  fome,  and  inferior  by  odiers.  Its  effc<fls  have  been  petulantly  caricatured,  and  its  merits 
unduly  exalted.  To  attempt  a  defence  of  all  the  words  in  it  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  be  in 
vain  ;  for  though  many  of  thcni  are  elegant  and  cxprclllve,  odiers  are  harfli,  and  do  not  eafily  alTlmilate  widi 
the  Englifli  idiom.  But  it  would  be  as  e;ify  to  defend  the  ufe  of  Johnfon's  words  as  the  ftruclure  of  all  Ad- 
difon's  fcntcnccs  ;  for  though  many  of  thefe  are  exquifitely  bcantiful,  it  mull  be  confelFcd  that  others  are 
feeble,  and  offend  at  once  the  ear  and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  edayill  fays,  that  in  the  Rambler  "  die  conflant, 
recurrence  of  fentcnces  in  the  form  of  what  have  been  called  triplets,  is  difgufting  to  all  readers."  The  recurrence 
is  indeed  very  frequent  ;  but  it  certainly  is  nut  conftant,  nor  we  hope  aTw.nys  difgufting  :  and  as  what  he  rails 
the  triplet  is  unqellionaWy  the  moft  energetic  fi.nn  of  which  an  Englilh  fentence  is  fufceptible,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  Jhoull  frequently  recur  in  detached  elfajs,  of  which  the  objcift  is  to  inculcate  moral 
truths.  He  wlio  reads  half  a  volume  of  the  lliuiiljler  at  a  fitung,  will  feel  his  ear  fatigued  by  the  clofe  of  (imilar 
periods  fo  tiequently  recurrln<:; ;  lint  he  who  reads  only  one  paper  in  the  day,  will  experience  nodiing  of  this 
wcarinefs.  For  purpofcs  merely  didaiflic,  when  fomcthing  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  Addifon's 
ftyle  is  ccriahily  preferable  to  j'ohnf.m's,  and  Swift's  is  preferable  to  both:  but  die  quellion  is,  Wliich  of  them 
makes  the  bcft  provifion  againft  diat  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  fuffered  to  lie  neglct'ied  \  There  are 
yery  few  moral  truths  inthe  Speflator  or  in  the  Rambler  of  which  the  reader  can  be  totally  ignorant ;  but 
there  are  many  which  may  have  little  influence  on  his  conduifl,  bccaufe  they  are  fcldom  die  objetis  of  his 
thought.  If  this  be  fo,  that  ftylc  fliould  be  confidercd  as  beft  which  moft  roules  the  attention,  and  impreffes 
decpeft  in  the  mind  the  fentinients  of  the  author:  and  therefore,  to  decide  between  the  ftylc  of  Addifon  and 
that  of  Johiif.n,  the  reader  fliould  compare  the  cffcifls  of  each  upon  his  own  memory  and  imagination,  and 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  leaves  the  moll  lafting  inipredion.  But  it  is  laid  that  Johufin  himfelf  muft 
have  recognived  the  fault  of  perpetual  triplets  in  his  ftyle,  fiiice  diey  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  his  laft  pro- 
duaions.  Is  this  a  fair  ftatc  of  the  cafe  ?  His  laft  produflion  was  "  die  lives  of  the  Britilh  poets,"  of  wh-ch 
a  gieat  part  confifts  of  the  narration  of  fafls  ;  and  fuch  a  narration  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Rambler  would  be  ridi- 
culous- 
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JoKnfon.  worth  projefled  "  Tlie  Adventurer"  upon  a  fimilar 
'  ''""'  plan;  and  by  the  affillance  of  tVicnds  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  it  on  with  almoft  equal  merit.  For  a  fhort 
time,  indeed,  it  was  the  mod  popular  work  of  the  two  ; 
and  the  papers  with  the  fignature  T,  which  are  con- 
feffedly  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  whole  colleftion,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  communicated  by  Johnfon, 
who  received  for  each  the  funi  of  two  guineas.  This 
was  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold  fermons  to  fuch 
clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could  not  compofe 
their  own  difcourfes  ;  and  of  fermon-writing  he  feems 
to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhaufted,  during  the  time  that  he 
■was  employed  on  tlie  diftionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfellers  had  bargained  for  the  copy  : 
yet  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  fermons,  and 
other  produdions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himfelf 
in  greater  affluence  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  and 
as  the-  powers  of  his  mind,  diltended  by  long  and  fevere 
exercife,  required  relaxation  to  reftore  them  to  their  pro- 
per tone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  notliing  from 
the  clofmgof  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  1756,  when 
he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Literary 
Mat';a/ine.  Of  the  reviews  by  far  the  moft  valuable  is 
that  of  Soame  Jennyns's  "  Free  inquiry  into  die  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil."  Never  were  wit  and  metaphyfi- 
cal  acutenefs  more  clofely  united  than  in  that  criticifm, 
which  expofes  the  weaknefs  and  holds  up  to  contempt 
the  reafonings  of  thofc  vain  mortals,  who  prefumptu- 
oully  attempt  to  grafp  the  fcale  ot  exiftence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  conduft  for  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 
But  the  furnifhing  of  magazines,  reviews,  and  even 
ne\vfpapers  with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of 
books  with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  confidered  as 
an  employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfellers  that  he  fhould  give  a  new 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  ;  a  work  which 
he  had  projeifled  many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had  puljlilhed  a  fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  one  of  his  friends  exprelTed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furnilh  him  with  amuie- 
ment  and  ad  J  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  "  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  Diftionary  ;  it  is  all  work ;  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,  but  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing 
that  I  know  of."  He  iflued  propofals,  however,  of 
conliderable  length  ;  in  which  he  iliowed  that  he  knew 
perfeflly  what  a  variety  of  refearch  fuch  an  undertaking 
required  :  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it  witli  diligence,  and  it  was  not  publiihed  till 
ma-y  years  afterwards. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1758  he  began  a  new  periodi- 
cal paper  inti.led  "  The  Idler,"  which  came  out  every 
Saturday  in  a  weekly  newfpaper,  called  "  the  Univer- 
fal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,"  publiOied  by  N'eiv- 
lerry.  Of  thefe  elfays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  1760,  many  were  written  as  haftily  as  an 


ordinary  letter  ;  and  one  in  particular  compofed  at  Johnfoi 
Oxford   was  begun  only  half  an  hour   before  the   de-  "'^ 

parturc  of  the  poli  which  carried  it  to  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which 
he  might  have  rendered  himfelf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a  redory  in  a  pleafant  country,  of 
fuch  yearly  value  as  would  have  been  an  objeft  to  one 
in  mucli  better  circumftances  ;  but  fcnfible,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  the  afperity  of  his  temper,  he  declined  it, 
faying,  "  1  iiave  not  the  requifites  for  the  office,  and  I 
cannot  in  my  confcicnce  ihear  the  flock  which  I  am 
unable  to  feed." 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  his  mother  died  at 
the  great  age  of  90  :  an  event  which  deeply  aifeiftcd  him 
and  gave  birth  to  the  41ft  Idler,  in  which  he  laments, 
that"  the  life  which  made  his  own  life  plealant  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  was  Ihut  upon  his  pro- 
fpefls."  Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  his  "  Ra(i'elas 
Prince  of  Abyfllnia  ;"  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  expence  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay 
fome  debts  which  flie  had  left.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  lool.  and  25I.  more  when  it 
came  to  a  fecond  edition  ;  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  to  the  prefs  in  por- 
tions as  it  was  wTitten,  and  had  never  fmce  read  it 
over. 

Hitherto,  notwithftanding  his  various  publications, 
he  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  palling  over  him  ;  but 
having  been  early  in  1762  reprefented  to  the  king  as 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro- 
vifion,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  penlion, 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  firfl:  minifter,  alfuredhim  "  was 
not  gi\'en  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do,  but  for 
what  he  had  already  done."  A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  if  it  diminilhed  his  diftrefs, 
incre;ifcd  his  indolence  ;  for  as  he  conllantly  avowed 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain 
money,  as  he  had  now  what  was  abundantly  fufficient 
for  all  his  purpofes,  as  he  delighted  in  converfation, 
and  was  vifited  and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant, 
and  the  learned,  very  little  of  his  time  was  paft  in 
folitary  ftudy.  Solitude  was  indeed  his  averfion  ;  and 
that  he  might  avoid  it  as  much  as  poilible.  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  and  he,  in  1764,  inftituted  a  club,  which  ex- 
ifted  long  without  a  name,  but  was  afterwards  knovTi 
by  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club.  It  confifted  of  fome 
of  the  moft  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard-ftreet  Soho  one  evening 
in  every  week  at  fcven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed 
"  the  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul." 

In  1 76 J,  when  Johnfon  was  more  than  ufually  op- 
prefl'ed  with  conftltutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu- 
nately introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one 
of  the  moft  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  it 
is  but  juilice    to  acknowledge,  that  to  tlie    afliftance 

which 


culous.  Cicero's  orations  are  univerfally  admired;  but  if  Cariar's  commentaries  had  been  written  in  that  ftyle, 
who  vwuiJ  have  read  them  ?  ^^^^en  Johnfon  in  his  biography  has  any  important  truth  to  enforce,  he  generally 
eniploys  the  rounded  and  vigorous  periods  of  the  Rambler  ;  but  in  the  bare  n.uTation  he  ufes  a  fimple  Ityle,  and 
-that  as  well  in  the  life  of  Savage,  which  was  written  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  lives  of  thofe  which  were 
•written  latcft.  It  is  not,  however,  very  prudent  in  an  ordinary  writer  to  attempt  a  clofe  imitation  of  the  ftylfi 
ef  tht  Rambler ;  for  Johiifon's  vigorous  periods  are  fitted  only  to  the  weight  of  Johnfon's  tlioughts. 
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which  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  gave  him,  to  the  iheltcr 
which  their  houfe  afl'ordcJ  him  for  i6  or  17  years, 
and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  foothe  or  reprefs 
his  uneafy  fancies,  tlic  pnhhc  is  probably  indebted  for 
feme  of  the  noil:  maflcrly  as  well  as  mofl  popular 
works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  the 
Oflober  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakcfpeare,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre- 
face, where  the  excellencies  and  deleiSs  of  that  im- 
mortal bard  arc  difplayed  with  fuch  judgment,  as  muft 
pleafe  every  man  whofe  ta(le  is  not  regulated  by  the 
ftandard  of  fafliion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1767 
he  was  honoured  by  a  private  convcrfation  witli  the 
king  in  the  library  at  the  queen's  houfe :  and  two 
years  afterwards,  upon  the  elhiblillimcnt  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  he  was  nominated 
profedbr  of  ancient  literature  ;  an  oflice  mciely  ho- 
norary, and  conferred  on  him,  as  is  fuppofcd,  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  the  prcfident. 

Ih  the  variety  of  fubjects  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercifed  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  fmce  the  admini- 
Ilration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the 
difputes  of  contending  factions  ;  but  having  feen  with 
indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  Were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
publilhed  in  1770  a  pamphlet,  intltlcd  "The  Falfe 
Alarm  ;"  in  which  he  alferts,  and  labours  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  tlie 
expullion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
equivalent  to  exclufion,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as 
tlie  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  was  to  bo  feared  from 
an  aft  warranted  by  ufagc,  which  is  the  law  of  par- 
liament. WHiatevcr  may  be  thought  of  tlic  principles 
maintained  in  this  publication,  it  unqueftionably  con- 
tains much  wit  and  much  argument,  exprclfcd  in  the 
author's  bcft  ftyle  of  compofition  ;  and  yet  it  is  known 
to  have  been  written  between  eiglit  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nefjay  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Thurfday  night, 
when  it  was  read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  Jfis  coming 
from  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1771  he  publilh- 
ed another  political  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  Thoughts 
on  the  late  Iranfactions  refpefling  Falkland's  lilands ;" 
in  which  he  attackctl  Junius  :  and  he  ever  afterwards 
deliglited  himfclfwilh  the  thought  of  having  dcftroyed 
that  able  writer,  whom  lie  certainly  furpalfed  in  ner- 
vous language  and  pointed  ridicule. 

In  1773  he  vifited  with  Mr  Bofwell  fome  of  the 
moll  conliderable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Werttru  Illands 
of  Scotland,  and  publilhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  A  volume  which  abounds  in  cxtcnfive  philofophical 
views  of  fociety,  ingenious  fentiments,  and  lively  de- 
foiption,  but  which  offended  many  perfons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Ollian.  For  the  decree  of 
otfcnce  tliat  was  taken,  the  book  can  hardly  be  thought 
10  contain  a  fuflicient  reafon  :  if  the  anti<|uity  of  ihefe 
poems  be  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  tlie  con- 
duct oftlicir  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  Johnfon. 
In  1774,  the  parliament  being  dilTolvcd,  he  addrefled 
to  the  tleflors  of  Great  Britain,  a  pamphlet,  intitled 
"  Tiic  Patriot;"  ofvhich  the  defign  was  to  ^j^uard 
them  from  impolition,  and  teach  them  to  dillinguilh 
true  from  falfe  patriotifm.  In'  177J  he  publilhed 
"  TaxMion  no  tyr.mny  ;  in  anfwtr  to  the  rcfolutions 
and    addrefs  of  the   American   Congrcfs."     In    this 
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preformance  his  admirer  Mr  Bofwell  cannot,  he  fays,   Johnfon. 
perceive  tliat  ability  of  argument  or  tlut  felicity  of  ex-  "^ 

prelhon  for  which  on  other  occafions  Johnfon  was  fo 
eminent.  This  is  a  fingular  criticifm.  To  the  airumed 
principle  upoij  which  the  reafoning  of  the  pamphlet 
rells  many  have  objected,  and  perhaps  their  objec- 
tions are  well  founded  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
"  the  Supreme  Power  of  ever)'  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fubjefts  fuch  contribu- 
tions as  are  necelfary  to  the  public  fafety  or  public 
profperity,"  it  has  been  thought  a  very  difficult  talk  to 
break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  whicli  it  is  proved 
that  the  Brililh  parli.ament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans. As  to  the  exprejfon  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  "  Jouj- 
nal  of  a  tour  to  the  Hcl)rides,"  that  a  controvertift 
"  ought  not  to  ftrike  fuft  in  battle,"  muft  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  as  well  as  moll 
correfl  pieces  of  compofition  that  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  its  author.  Thefe  elTays  drew  upon  him  nu- 
merous attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpifed ;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  "  A  letter  addrelFed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  occafioned  by  his  political  pub- 
lications," gave  him  great  uneallnefs,  the  contrary  is 
manitell,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  collected  them  into  a  volume  with  tlie  title  of 
"  Political  Trads  by  the  autluir  of  the  Rambler." 
In  1 765 Trinity  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  diploma,  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford ;  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boaft  of  it,  he  was  highly 
gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  cafe  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  to  excrcifc  that  humanity 
wliich  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a  clergyman,  under  fentence  of  death  for  die 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  intereft  Johnfon  in 
his  behalf,  and  procured  from  him  two  oi  the  moft 
energetic  compolitions  of  the  kind  ever  feen  ;  the  one 
a  petition  from  himfelf  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
flddrefs  from  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  petitions 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfellers  in  London  having  deter- 
mined to  publilli  a  body  of  Englilh  poetry,  Johnfon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and 
give  a  charaiftcr  of  the  works  of  each.  Tills  tallc  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  mull  convince  every  competent  reader,  that 
us  a  biograplicr  and  u  ciilic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  The  work  was  publilhed  in  ten  fmall  vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  firll  fotir  came  abroad  177S,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  While  the  world  in  general  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  (lupcndous  powers  of  that 
man,  who  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  labouiing 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  could  produce  a 
work  whicii  difplays  fo  much  jjcnius  and  fo  much 
learu'nj' ;  there  were  n.airow  circles  in  which  prejudice 
and  relentment  were  fullered,  and  whence  attacks  of 
dilTcrent  forts  ilhied  againll  lilm.  Thefe  gave  him  not 
the  fmallell .  dillurbance.  When  told  of  the  feeble, 
though  fliri!!,  outcry  that  had  been  raifcd,  he  faid — 
"  Sir,  I  ccniidercd  myfelf  as  cntruftcd  with  a  certain 
portion  of  trutli.  I  have  given  my  opinion  fmccrcly  ; 
let  them  (how  where  they  lliink  me  wrong." 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by 
P  p  2  this 
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Johnfon.   this  performance,  vhen  deaih  deprived  him   of  Mr   made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways ;  but  doubtlefs  Jolinfoc 

*^ Tlirale,  in  whofc  lioule  he  had  enjoyed  the  moft  com-   that  is  the  true  account  wliich  is  given  in  the  Olla  Po-         " 

fortable  hours  of  his  life  ;  but  it  abated  not  in  John-  drida,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  vho  now  adorns 
fon  that  care  for  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  his  friend  a  h'gh  ftation  in  the  church  of  England.  "  That  he 
had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  fliould  not  be  confcious  of  the  abilities  with  which 
to  cherifli  both  in  duty  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  Providence  had  blefled  him,  was  impoilible.  He  felt 
will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On  his  own  powers  ;  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  ha- 
this  account,  his  vifits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale's  vil-  ting  performed  ;  and  hefaw  how  httle,  comparatively 
la,  were  for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made  fpeaking,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehenfion 
on  Monday  and  protraifled  till  Saturday,  as  they  had  on  the  near  profpcd  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
been  during  his  life  ;  but  they  foon  became  lefs  and  through  the  medium  of  conftitutional  and  morbid  me- 
lefs  frequent,  and  he  lUulioully  avoided  the  mention  of  lancholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the 
the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  fays  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy."  This,  however,  was- 
indeed,  that  "  it  grew  extremely  perplexing  and  difh-  the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
cult  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him  when  the  mailer  diltance.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  was  near, 
of  it  was  no  more  ;  bccaufe  his  diflikes  grew  capricious,  all  his  fears  were  calmed  ;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the  December  1784,  full  of  refignation,  ftrengthened  by 
houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  her  to  fee."   faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 

The  perfon  whom  flie  thought  it  moll  necelfary  for  her  For  a  jull  characler  of  this  great  man  our  limits  af. 
to  fee  may  perhaps  be  guelfed  at  without  any  fuperior  ford  not  room:  we  muft  therefore  content  ourfelves  with 
Ihare  of  fagacity  ;  and  if  tliefe  were  the  vifits  which  laying  before  our  read e's  a  very  Ihort  (ketch.  His  ftature 
Johnfon  could  not  bear,  we  are  fo  far  firom  thinking  his  was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his  ftrength  was  more 
diflikes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per-  than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had  been 
plexing,  that  if  he  had  adled  otherwife,  we  fhould  greater  than  fuch  a  form  gave  reafon  to  ex-pe<5l :  but 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend  he  was  fubjeft  to  an  infirmity  of  the  convulfive  kind, 
whofe  "  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned  refembling  the  diftemper  called  St  Vitus's  dance ;  and 
upon  him  but  with  refpedl  or  benignity."  he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  {own  in  his  con- 

About  the  middle   of  June    1783   his   conftitution   (titutlon,  tliat  a  ftiort  time  before  his  death  he  declared 
fuftained  a  feverer  Ihock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt,   that  he  hardly   remembered   to  have  palled  one   day 
by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  ;  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  that   wholly  free  from  pain.     He  pofTefled  very  extraordi- 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found   fleep,  and  rendered   nary  powers  of  underftanding  ;  which  were  much  cul- 
him  for  a  ftiort  time  fpeechlefs.     As  ufual,  his  recourfe   tivated  by  reading,  and  ftill  more  by  meditation  and 
under  this  affliftlon  was   to  piety,  which    in  him  was   refledlion.     His   memory    was    remarkably   retentive, 
conftant,  fincere,  and  fervent.     He  tried  to  repeat  the   his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judg- 
Lord's  prayer  firft  in  Englilh,  then  in  Latin,  and  af-   ment  keen   and  penetrating.     He  read   with  great  ra- 
terwards  in  Greek  ;  but  fucceeded  only  in  die  lall  at-   pidity,  retained  with  wonderful  exaftnefs   what  he  fo 
tempt;  immediately  after  which  he  was  again  deprived   eafily   collefted,  and   poilefled  the  power  of  reducing 
of  the  power  of  articulation.     From  this  alarming  at-   to  order  and  fyftem  the  fcattered  hints  on  any  fubjeft 
tack  he  recovered  with   wofiderful  quicknefs,  but   it   which  he  had  gathered  from  diiferent  books.     It  would 
left  behind  it  fome  prefages  of  an  hydropic  affeiftion  ;   not  perhaps  be  fate  to  claim  for  him  the  highell  place, 
and  he  was   icon  afterwards  felzed  with   a  fpaJmodic    among  his  contemporaries,  in  ^nr/nn^k  department  of 
allhma  of  fuch  violence  that  he  was   confined  to  the   literature  ;    but,    to  ufe  one  of  his    own  expreflions, 
'    houfe   in   great  pain,  while  his  drnpfy  increafed  not-   he  brought  more  mind  to  every  fubjeft,    and  had  a 
withftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  moll  eminent  phyfi-   greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occafions, 
cians  in  London  and  Edinburgh.     He  had,  however,   than    any    other    man    that    could    be  eafily  named, 
fuch  an  in:er\al  of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  fummcr   Though  prone  to  fuperftition,  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
1 784  to  vilit  his   friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield,  and   fpeifls   fo  remarkably   incredulous,  that  Hogarth  faid, 
Alhbourne   in  Derbyfhire.     The  Romifh  religion  be-   while  Johnfon  firmly  believed  the  bible,  he  feemed  de- 
ing  introduced   one  day   as  the  topic   of  converfation   termined   to   believe  nothing   but  the  bible.     Of  the 
when  he  was    in   the  houfe   of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfon    importance  of  religion  he   had  a  ftrong  fenfe,  and  his 
faid,  "  If  you  join  the  papifts  externally,  they  will  not    zeal  for   its  interelfs  were  always  awake,  fo  that  pre- 
nterrogate  you  flriftly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets,    fanenefs  of  every  kind   was  abailied  in  his   piefence. 
No  reafoningpapirt  believes  every  article  of  tlieir  faith.    The   fame  energy  which  was  difplayed  in  his  literary 
There  is  one  fide  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per-   productions,  was    exhibited   alfo    in  his   converfation, 
funded  to  embrace   it.     A  good  man  of  a  timorous   which   was  various,  linking,  and  inftruftive  :  like  the 
difpofltion,    in   great   doubt   of  his    acceptance    with   fage  in  RafTelas,  he  fpoke,  and  attention  watched  his 
God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church    lips  ;  he  reafoned,  and  conviction  clofed  his  periods  : 
whei  c  there  are  {o  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.     I    when  he  pleafed,  he  could  be  the  greateft  fophill  that 
would  be  a  papift   if  I  could.     I  have  fear  enough  ;    ever   contended  in  the  lifts  of  declamation ;  and  per- 
■but  an  obftinate  rationality  prevents  me.     I  Ihall  ne-    haps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  neivcus  and  poiiited 
ver  be  a  papift  unl:fs  on  the  near  approach  of  death,    repartees.     His  veracity  from  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
<)f  A' hich  I  have  very  great  tenor."  moft  folemn  occafions,  was  ftrift  even  to  feverity  :  he 

Kis  conftant  dre  id  of  death  was  Indeed  fo  great>  that  fcomed  to  embellifh  a  ftory  Avith  ficlitious  circum- 
it  af  omllieJ  all  wh  '  'ad  acce.s  to  know  the  piety  of  his  ftances  ;  for  what  is  not  a  rcprefentatioii  of  reality,  he 
uiindand  the  virtu  ;.i  of  his  life.    Attempts  have  been   ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  oar  attention.     As  his 

purfe 
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puife  and  his  houfe  Asere  open  to  the  indigent,  fo 
was  his  heart  tender  to  tliofewho  wanted  relief,  and 
his  foul  was  fufccptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
imijrcffiou.  He  had  a  roughnefs  in  his  manner  which 
fubdued  tiie  faucy  and  territied  tiie  meek :  but  it  was 
only  in  liis  manner ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than 
Johnfon  was  by  thofe  who  knew  him  ;  and  his  works 
will  be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long 


JO  f 

lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wcdderburn  in  his  Sujpiria  on 

the  DoiSor's  death : 

Scotia  ina:!ta,  dole,  unti  viduata  fcpiilchro 
Vatit;  is  .Migligcnit  contigic  iliu>  honos. 

In  what  year  Dr  Johnfton  was  made  phyfician  to 
the  king  docs  not  appear ;  it  is  moft  likely  that  the 
arthbilhop  procured  him  thai  honour  at  his  coming  in- 
to England  in  1633,  *'  which  time  he  tranflated  So- 


derftood 

JOHNSTON,  or  John-son  (John),  a  learned  divine, 
born  in  1662.  He  was  zealous  fur  the  Revolution,  and 
preached  a  noted  fermon  at  Fevcrlham  on  the  occafion, 
from  the  words,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife  ;"  wherein  he 
fet  forth  tlie  great  danger  of  looking  back,  and  vindi- 
cated tlic  liturgy  againll  Mr  Baxter  and  others.  He 
publiihcd  The  Clergyman's  Fade  Alai/m,  and  y/  Col- 
/eSivn  of  Ecchftajlical  La-jos  as  a  continuation  of  it ; 
but  catching  the  infection  fpread  by  Dr  Sachaverel, 
he,  on  the  acccffion  of  Geo.  I.  to  the  amazement  of 
all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavourable  thouglits 
of  the  Proteftant  fuccelFion,  and  refufed  to  read  the 
ufual  prayers  for  the  king.     Being  profecuted,  howe 


\'er,  he  thought  proper  to  fubmit ;  and  died  vicar  of   works  arc  his  Epigrams  ;  his  Parerga  ;  and  his  Mufi 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  1725. 

Johnston  (Dr  Arthur),  was  born  at  Cafkicbcn, 
near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anccftors,  and  pro- 
bably was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  in  that  univerfity. 
The  ftudy  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  was  that  of 
phyfic  ;  and  to  improve  himlelf  in  tliat  fcience,  he  tra- 
velled into  foreign  parts.     He  was  twice  at  Rome  ; 

but  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence  was  Padua,  in  ting  various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called 
which  univerfity  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  cf  verfes 
in  the  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea- 
ving Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy,  and 
over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and  o- 
ther  countries  ;  and  :it  length  fettled  in  France  ;  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there   20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had    13  children. 

After  24   years  abfence,  he  returned  into  Scotland  in 
1632.    It  appears  by  the  Council  Books  at  Edinburgh, 

that  the  Dodlor  had  a  fuit  at  law  before  that  court 

•nbout  that  time.     In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  well 

known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made 

bidiop  Laud,  tlien  with  him,  a  member  of  that  coun- 
cil ;  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain- 

ance  began  between  the  doftor  and  that  prelate,  which 

produced  his  "  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poi;'- 

tica  ;"  for  we  find  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  doctor 

printed   a  fpecimen  of  his  Pfalms  at  London,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  his  lordihlp. 

He  proceeded  to  perfe.51  the  whole,  which  took  him 

up    four    years  ;     and  the  firft  edition  complete  was 

pulilUhed  at  Aberdeen  in   1637,  and  at   London  the 

fame  year.     In   1641,  Dr  Jolinfton  being  at  Oxford, 

on  a  vifit  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  married  to 

a  divine  of  the  churdi  of  England  in  that  place,  was 

fei/.ed  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died  in  a 

few  days,  in  the  5:4th  year  of  his  age,  not  without  ha-   ment  of  lands   and  tenements. 

ving  fecn  die  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that  proved    confiderition  of  marriage. 

fo   fatal  to  his  patron.     He  was  biuied   in  the  place        JOINVILI.E   (John  Sire  de),  an  eminent  French 

i\]iere  he  died;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  following    ft.ilcfman  of  the  13th  century,  who  was  fcncfcliel  or 

bigh- 


An^l'tca,  or  commendatory  Verfes  upon  perfons  of  rank 
in  church  and  llate  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  tile  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handfome  callle. 
It  confiits  of  three  parilhes,  and  is  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Yonnc,  m  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  56. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of  fit- 

ig  various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called 
by  the  French  nunmfer'ie,  "  fmall  work,"  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  carpentery,  which  is  employed  about  large  and 
lefs  curious  works. 

JOINT  in  general,  denotes  the  Junfture  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are 
c.illed  by  anatomifts  arl'uulalions.  See  Anatomy, 
n"  2. 

The  fupplencfs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  practice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur- 
prifing.  Every  common  pofture-mafter  (hows  us  a 
great  deal  of  tins ;  but  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  in- 
llances  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Clark,  and  lamous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clarl  the  pqfiure- 
majhr.  'i'liis  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  |irac- 
tice,  to  dirtort  many  of  the  bones,  of  whicli  no  l>ody 
before  had  ever  thought  it  polllble  to  alter  the  pofi. 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 
mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  his 
wliole  body  ;  fo  that  he  once  unpofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diltortions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undert.ikc  his  cure  :  but,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  pliyliti.iii,  no  fooncr  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  f.iw  him  rcftore  himfell  to  the  fi- 
gure and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftoN 
tion  about  him. 

JOINTIIRE,    in  law,    generally  fignifies  a  fettle- 
made  on  a  wom.in  in 


as  the  language  iu  which  they  are  written  Ihall  be  un-    lomon's  Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated 

jj.  jp  JjI^  majefty.     His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at  Mid- 

dlcburgh,    1642  ;  London,   1657  ;  C.mibridge ; 

Amfterdam,  1  706  ;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lauder, 
1739;  and  laft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  claflics,  at 
London,  1741,  8vo,  at  tlie  expence  of  auditor  Ben- 
fon,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  late  majefty  George  IL 
and  prefixed  to  this  edition  memoirs  (^i  Dr  Johnfton, 
with  die  teftimonies  of  various  learned  perfons.  A  la- 
boured comparifon  between  the  two  tranllations  of  Bu- 
chanan and  Johnfton  was  printed  the  fame  year  in  En- 
glilh,  in  8vo,  intituled,  "  A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  Dr 
"  Johufton's  Pfalms,  Sec."  and  "  A  Conclufion  to  it." 
His  Uanflations  of  the  Te  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue, 
&c.  were  fubjoincd  to  the  Pl'alms.     His  other  poetical 
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Joinville  high-fteWard  of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  principal 
II  lords  in  die  court  of  Lewis  IX.  He  attended  that 
,  J"*'-  monarch  in  all  his  expeditions ;  and  had  fo  much  con- 
"^  '  fidence  placed  in  him,  that  all  matters  of  juftice  in  the 
palace  were  referred  to  his  decifion,  and  the  king  un- 
dertook nothing  of  confequcnce  without  confulting 
him.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  St  Lewis  in  French, 
which  is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  piece ;  and 
died  about  the  year  1 3 1 8.  The  bed  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  Iblio,  with  learned  re- 
marks. 

JoiNviLLE,  an  ancient  and  conftderable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principali- 
ty, and  a  large  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  fitiiated  on 
the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

JOISTS,  or  JoYSTs,  in  architeiflurc,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  tlie  girders  and  fummei's,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

JOKES.     See  Jesting. 

loLAiA,  a  fellival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  called 
Heracleia.  It  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend  lolas,  who  affifted  him  in  conquering 
the  hydra.  It  continued  during  feveral  days,  on  the 
Krll  of  which  were  offered  folemn  facrifices.  The 
next  day  horfe-races  and  athletic  exercifes  were  exhi- 
bited. Tlie  following  day  was  fet  apart  for  vTeftling, 
the  viflors  wijre  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle  ge- 
nerally ufed  at  funeral  folemnities.  They  were  fome- 
times  rewarded  with  tripods  of  brafs.  The  place 
where  the  exercifes  w-ere  exhibited  was  called  lolaion  ; 
where  tliere  were  to  be  feen  the  monument  of  Amphi- 
tryon and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas,  who  was  buried  in 
Sardinia.  Thefe  monuments  were  ftrewed  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  on  the  day  of  the  fellival. 

loLAs  or  loLAus,  (fab.  liifl.)  a  fon  of  Iphiclus  king 
of  ThelTaly,  who  atlifted  Hercules  in  concpiering  the 
Hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the 
heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  die  growtli  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time  after- 
wards lolas  allilled  the  Heraclid^.  againft  Euryf- 
theus,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in  Bceotia 
and  Phocis,  wliere  lovers  ufed  to  go  and  bind  them- 
i<;lves  by  the  molt  iolemn  oaths  o{  fidelity,  confidcring 
the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  iriendlliip.  According 
to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried 
in  Saidinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fettlement 
at  the  head  of  the  fons  of  Hercules  by  the  50  daugh- 
ters of  Thefpius. 

JOLI,  orJoLY,  (Claudius),  a  worthy  parifli-prieft, 
and  an  excellent  i'cholar,  defcended  from  a  family  emi- 
nent for  learning  and  piety ;  wa?  born  at  Paris  in 
1 607.  He  applied  himfelf  firft:  to  the  law,  and  plead- 
ed for  fome  time  at  tlie  bar :  but  inclining  afterwards 
to  the  church,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  in  1631 
obtained  a  canonry  in  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  ;  the  duties  of  which  oftice  he  difchar- 
ged  with  an  cxailnefs  beyond  all  example  as  long  as  lie 
lived.  Difcovering  at  the  fame  time  occafionally  a  ca- 
pacity for  ftate-affairs,  the  duke  de  Longueville,  the 
Frencli  plenipotentiary  for  negociating  a  general  peace, 
took  Joly  with  liim  to  Munfter,  where  lie  proved  a 
»  good  affiftant.     On  his  return,  he  refumed  his  former 

employments  with  his  ufual  zeal.     In  1671    he  was 


made  precentor  in  his  church ;  and  feveral  times  of- 
ficial of  Paris,  without  his  feeking ;  always  beha- 
ving, as  an  ecclefiailical  magiftrate,  with  perfcd  in- 
tegrity, and  tellifying  a  fincere  love  for  jullicc.  He 
died  in  i  700,  and  left  many  works  ;  in  which,  as  in  as 
many  mirrors,  his  true  charaflcr  fully  appears. 

JoLi  (Guy),  king's  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet,  .and 
fyndic  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel  de  Villc  at  Paris, 
attached  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  cardinal  de  Ret/-  in 
the  capacity  of  fecretary.  Befide  other  tr.adfs,  he  WTOte 
Memoirs  from  1648  to  1665,  including  thofe  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz  ;  a  tranllation  of  whicli  into  Englifh  was 
publillicd  in  1755. 

JOLLOXOCHlTL,  or  Flower  of  the  Heart, 
in  botany  ;  a  large  beautiful  flower  growing  in  Mexi- 
co ;  where  it  is  not  lefs  efteemed  for  its  beauty  than 
for  its  odour,  which  is  fo  powerful,  that  a  fingle 
flower  is  fufficient  to  fill  a  whole  houfe  with  the  mofl 
pleafmg  fragrance.  It  has  many  petals,  which  arc 
glurinous,  externally  white,  internally  reddifh  or  yel- 
lowiih,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the 
flower  is  open  and  its  petals  are  expanded,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftar,  but  when  iliut  it  refembles  in  fome 
meafure  a  heart,  from  whence  its  name  arofe.  The 
tree  which  bears  it  is  tolerably  large,  and  its  leaves  are 
long  and  rough. 

ION,  (fab.  hifl.),  a  fon  of  Xuthus  and  Creufa 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the 
daughter  of  Selinus  king  of  ^giale.  He  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father-in-law  ;  and  built  a  city,  which 
he  called  HcHcc  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  fubjefts 
from  him  received  the  name  of  lon'ians,  and  the  coun- 
try that  of /ohm.     See  Ionia. 

Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  82d  Olympiad.  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at 
Athens,  where  they  met  with  univerfiil  applaufe.  He 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommcned  by  Ariflopha- 
nes  and  Athenteus,  &c. 

lONA,  Jona,  orlcoLMKiLL,  one  of  the  Hebrides; 
a  Ihiall,  but  celebrated  ifland,  "  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnfon  expreffes  it),  whence 
f.ivage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  bleffmgs  of  religion."  The 
name  Jona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  iloTie,  in  allulion  to  its  patron  Columba,  who  landed 
here  in  565.  See  Columba. — It  is  Add  to  have  been  a 
feat  of  the  druids  before  liis  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
Irilh  was  his  DruniJ!},  or  the  "  Druid  Ifland."  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  regular,  who  till  716  differed  from  the 
cliurch  of  Rome  in  the  obfervance  of  Eaffer  and  in 
the  tonfure.  After  his  death,  the  ifland  retained  his 
name,  and  was  called  Tcolumh  ciV  or  "  Columb's  cell," 
now  Icolmkill.  The  Danes  diflodged  the  monks  in  the 
9th  cen'tmy,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
fettled  here. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  parifh  of  Rofs  in 
Mull,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  the  eaft  fide 
is  nioftly  flat;  the  middle  rifes  into  fmall  hills  ;  and 
the  well  fide  is  ver)-  rude  and  rocky :  the  whole  form- 
ing a  lingular  mixture  of  rock  and  fertility. — There  is 
in  the  ifland  only  one  to^vn,  or  rather  village,  con- 
fifling  of  about  60  mean  houfes.  Near  the  town  is 
the  bay  of  Martyrs  flain  liy  tlie  Danes.  An  oblong  in- 
clcfure,  bounded  by  a  flone  d)  ke  and  c.dled  Clachnan 
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Dritinach,  in  which  bones  have  been  found,  is  fuppofed 
'  to  'jave  been  a  burial-phice  of  the  Druids,  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns-people.  Beyond 
the  town  arc  the  ruins  ui  the  nunnery  ot  Auftin  cano- 
nclfcs,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  and  faid  to  be  founded 
by  Columba  :  the  churcli  was  58  teet  by  20,  and  the 
eaft  root  is  entire.  On  the  rloor,  coveied  deep  with 
cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  lalt  priorels  with  her 
figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tliis  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  ledge:  Hie jaart  tlamina  Anna  DonaldiT'cr- 
ht't  Jilia,  quondam priariffa  de  jfona,  qua:  uliiit  an'o  m"  d" 
xi"'"  ejus  aniniam  jlliijjimo  commendamus  :  and  another 
infcribed,  Nk  jacct  Mariota  Jilia  'Julian  :  Liiuc/j/uin  do- 
mini  de A  broad    paved  way  leads  hence   to  the 

cathedral ;  and  on  this  way  is  a  large  handfome  erois 
called  Macleane's,  the  only  one  that  remains  ot  360 
which  were  demolilhed  here  at  the  Reiormalion. 
Reilig  Ouran,  or  the  burying  place  of  Oran,  is  the 
large  inclolurc  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  of  the  illes,  and  the  defcendants,  were  buried  in 
three  fevcral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  illes,  who 
travelled  over  them  1549,  and  whofe  account  lias 
been  copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publilhed  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  i'ays,  that  in  his  time  one  of  tiiefe  chapels 
(or  "  tombes  of  flain  formit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  llain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk 
ane  ot  the  ton:bes,"  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
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They  are  called  Clacha-bralh  ;  for  it  is  tliought  that  the 
brath,  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pe- 
dellal  on  which  they  ftand  is  worn  through.  Origi- 
nally (fays Mr  Sacheverel)  here  were  three  noble  glo  >e« 
ot  wliite  marble,  placed  on  three  llone  bafons,  and  thefe 
were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered  them  and 
60  croli'es  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  prefcnt 
Hones  are  probably  fubilituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 
The  precina  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,  and  en- 
joyed  the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  fanrtuary.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch'  law,  not 
to  Ihclter  indilcriminattly  every  offender,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  Catholic  countries ;  fot 
here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  :  and  only 
the  unlonunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  finner, 
was  Ihielded  from  the  indant  rtroke  of  rigorous  ju- 
ftice.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure  ftands 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  115  feet 
long  by  23,  the  tranfept  70  feet:  tlie  pillars  of 
the  choir  have  their  capitals  charged  with  fcripturc 
and  other  hillories  ;  and  near  Uie  altar  arc  the  tombs 
of  two  abbots  and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of 
the  altarilone  of  while  marble  veined  with  grey. 
This  church  is  afcribed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  century ; 
but  the  prefent  llruiSure  is  tar  too  magniilcent  for  that 
age.     Molt  of  the  walls   are  built  of  red  granite  from 
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the  remains  of  48  Scottilh  monarchs,  from  Fergus  IL 
to  Macbeth,  16  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin),  was  infcribed  'Tumulus  ngum  Scotia;. 
The  next  was  infcribed.  Tumulus  rcgum  Hihirn.itt,  and 
contained  lour  Irilh  monarchs  :  and  the  3d  infcribed. 
Tumulus  ngum  Noriuegite,  contained  eight  Norwegian 
princes  orviceroys  ot  the  Hebrides,  while  they  were 
fubjeifl  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  Boetius  fays,  that 
Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial-place  of 
his  fucccllors  and  caufed  an  otHce  to  be  compofed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difcover  here  were  only  certain  (light  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  tiie  infcrip- 
tions  lolt.  Thefe  were  called  'jomaire  nan  rigb  or 
"  the  ridge  of  the  kings."  Among  thefe  ilones  are 
to  be  fecn  only  thefe  two  infcriptions  in  tlie  Gaehc  or 
Erfe  language  and  ancient  Irilh  charaifters ;  Cros 
Dombail  j'at'afich,  i.  e.  "  tlie  crofs  ot  Donald  Long- 
Ihanks"  and  that  of  Unhvine  0  G::in  ;  and  another  in- 
fcribed Hie  jaccnt  quatuor  priores  de  Hy,  Johannes,  Hu- 
gcnius,  Palricius,  in  ihcirlis  olim  latulaiius,  qui  obiil 
an.  Dom.  mH.'es"^"  quingi  niejimo.  Above  300  infcrip- 
tions  were  coUeiSed  here  by  Mr  Sacheverel  in  168H, 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argylc,  but  aitersvards  loll 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a  man- 
ner filled  with  grave-Hones,  but  fo  over-grown  with 
weeds,  that  lew  or  none  are  at  prefent  to  be  fecn,  far 
Icfs  any  infcrip:ions  read.  Here  alfo  ihinds  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  firll  building  begun  by  Columba,  which 
the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fuller  to  Itand  till  fomc  hu- 
man vic'tim  was  buried  alive;  for  which  fervice  Oran 
olFered  l-.inifelf,  and  his  red  gravc-ltone  is  near  the 
door.  In  this  cliapel  are  tom'os  of  fcver.il  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north-well  of  the  door  is  a  little  pedtllal  of  a 
crofs  ;  on  it  are  certain  ilones  that  I'eem  to  have  been 
the  fupporlsof.i  tomb.  Numbers  who  vifit  this  irtand 
think  it  incumbent  on  tlicni  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice   round,  according   to  the  courfc   of   tlie  fun. 
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the  Nun's  ifland  in  the  Sound.  Two  parrdlel  walls  of 
a  covered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach 
from  the  fouth-eall  corner  to  the  fea.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  fine  crofs  of  a  tingle  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet 
high,  22  broMd,  and  10  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouth- 
ealt  end  is  Mary's  chapel.  The  monaftery  is  behind 
the  chapel  ;  of  which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloifters  re- 
mains, and  fome  facred  black  Hones  in  a  corner,  on 
which  contra.fls  and  alliances  were  made,  and  oaths 
fworn.  Eaft  of  it  was  the  abbot's  gardens  and  of- 
fices. North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bilhop  of  the 
iiles  after  the  feparation  of  Man  from  them.  This  fee 
was  endowed  with  1 3  iflands  ;  feveral  of  which  were 
frequently  taken  away  by  the  chicfuiins.  The  title 
oi  Sodfi;  which  fome  explained  Soter,  i*4>Tjip  "  the  name 
of  C'hrift,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,"  is  realV.-  de- 
rived from  the  dillindion  ofthediocefe  into  the  north- 
ern iflands  or  Nordereys  (/.  e.  all  to  the  north  of --^d- 
nannirchan  point),  and  the  Southeni  or  Sudcrcys ; 
which  lad  being  the  moft  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaflic  buildings  .nnd  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains. 
Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  wiili  the 
iiland  was  governed  by  an  abbot-prctbyter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bilhops.  Theplacc  where  Columbalandcd 
is  a  pebbly  bcacli,  where  a  heap  of  earth  reprefcBts 
the  form  of  his  (hip.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a  circle  of 
ftonci  called  Cnoc-n.^r-aimgeal,  or  "  the  hill  of  angels," 
witli  whom  the  f  tint  held  conference  ;  and  on  Mich.»cl- 
mas  day  the  inhabitants  courl'ed  their  horfes  round  k, 
a  remain  of  the  cullom  of  bringing  them  there  to  be 
blelied.  In  former  times,  this  iiland  was  the  pl.icc 
where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valuable  old 
manufcripts  were  kept.  Of  thefe  moft  arc  fuppofed 
to  have  been  dellroyed  at  the  Reformation  j  but  many, 
it  is  faid,  were  canicil  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Douay 
in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fonic  oi  them  may  Hill  be 
recovered.     This  once  LUuHriuus  I'eat  of"  learnijig  and 
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piety  has  now  no  fchool  for  education,  no  temple  for 
•worfhip,  no  inftraflorin  religion,  unlefs  vifited  by  the 
pariili  miniftcr  from  another  iiland. 

JONAH,  or  Prophefy  of  Jonjih,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament  ;  in  which  it  is  related,  tliat  Jo- 
nah (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  pro- 
phecy the  deftruflion  of  the  Ninevitcs,  on  account  of 
their  wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  inftead  of  obey- 
ing the  divine  command,  embarked  for  Tarfliilh  ;  when, 
a  tempeft  ariling,  the  marii'-ers  threw  him  into  the  fea: 
he  was  fwallowcd  by  a  great  fiih  ;  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  his  belly,  was  cart  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  part  danger  and  fur- 
prifmg  deliverance,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  journey 
and  embaffy  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  arriving 
at  Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  AfTyria,  he,  according 
to  his  commitrion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mif- 
carriages,  and  proclaimed  their  fudden  overthrow  :  up- 
on which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  fafting,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven- 
geance, and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
this,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fomc  diftance  from  the  city ;  where  God,  by  a  mi- 
racle, condefcended  to  fhow  him  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  his  difcontent. 

JONAS  (Juftus),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  at  North 
Haufen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1493.  He  was  one  of  Lu- 
ther's mort  zealous  difciples.  He  contrafted  a  drift 
friendfhip  with  Melancllion  ;  became  principal  of  the 
college  of  Wlttemburg,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the 
univerlity  of  that  city.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in  favour 
of  the  marriage  of  priefts,  and  other  works  :  and  died 
in  1555. 

Jonas  (Arnagrimus),  a  learned  Icelander,  acquired 
great  reputation  by  h's  llvill  in  the  fclences,  and  parti- 
cularly in  aftrononiy.  He  was  coadjutor  to  Gundebrau 
de  Thorlac,  bilhop  of  Hola,  in  Iceland.  He  refufed 
that  biihopric,  after  the  death  of  Gundebrau  :  and  died 
in  1 649.  He  wrote  feveral  works ;  tlie  principal  of 
which  are.  Idea  vent  Manjjlratus,  and  his  hiftory  and 
defcription  of  Iceland. 

JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  fa- 
cred  hiftory  tor  his  valour,  and  his  friendlhip  for  Da- 
vid againft  tlie  intereft  of  his  own  houfc.  Shiin  in 
battle  1055  B.  C. 

yoN.irHjN  Marcabttus,  brotlicr  of  Judas,  a  renown- 
ed general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Sy- 
rian general,  ^^■ho  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept 
a  peace  ;  conq\i:red  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwaids 
ApoUonius,  that  prince's  general  ;  but,  being  enfnared 
by  Tryphon,  w.ss  put  tg  death  144  B.  C. 

JONES  (luign),  a  celebrated  Englifli  architeift, 
was  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was 
born  in  1572.  He  was  at  firft  put  apprentice  to  a 
joiner;  but  early  diiingui'hed  himfelf  by  his  inclina- 
tion to  drawing  or  defigning,  and  was  particularly  ta- 
ken notice  of  for  his  Ikill  in  landfcape-painting.  This 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fent  him  abroad  with  a 
handfome  .allowance  in  order  to  perfect  himfelf  in  that 
branch.  He  was  no  fooner  at  Rome,  than  he  found 
himfelf  in  his  proper  fpliere  :  he  felt  that  nature  had 
not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  to  dcfign  pa- 
laces. He  dropt  the  pencil  and  conceived  Whitehall. 
In  the  ftate  of  Venice  he  faw  the  works  of  P.iUadio, 
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and  learned  how  beautiful  tafte  may  be  exerted  on  a 
lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  empire.  How  his  "" 
abilities  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  a  fpot  where  they 
certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  aft,  we  are  not  told, 
though  it  would  not  be  the  leaft  curious  part  of 
his  hiftory ;  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  ftrength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,  Chriftian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  architeft ;  but  on 
what  buildings  he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  queen  Ann  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  ar- 
chiteft to  Scotland.  He  ferved  prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  him  in  reverfion  On  the  death 
of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  leaft  all  his  lamented 
qualities  d  d  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  alTifted  by  ripenefs  of  judgment,  perfcfted 
his  tatte.  To  the  interval  between  thefe  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  aflign  thofe  buildings  of  Inigo, 
which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too  much  upon  the  ba- 
ftard  ftyle,  which  one  may  call  Ling  James's  gothic.  I- 
nigo's  defigns  of  that  period  are  not  gothic,  but  have 
a  littlenefs  of  parts,  and  a  weight  of  ornaments,  with 
which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  tafte  was  encumber- 
ed, and  which  he  fliook  off  in  his  grander  defigns.  The 
furveyor's  place  fell,  and  he  returned  to  England  ;  and, 
as  if  architefture  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  difintereftednefs  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  in 
debt ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
mafter  to  imitate  his  example,  till  the  whole  arrears 
were  cleared. 

In  1 620,  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  rery  vmwor- 
thy  of  his  genius :  king  James  fet  him  upon  difcover- 
ing,  that  is,  gueffing,  who  were  the  founders  of  Stone- 
henge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanized  ;  confequently, 
his  partiality  to  his  favourite  people,  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with 
that  mafs  of  barbarous  clumfinefs,  made  him  conclude 
it  a  Roman  temple. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiffioncrs  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's  ;  but  which 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  Laud, 
then  bilhop  of  London,  laid  the  firft  ftone,  and  Inigo 
the'  fourth.  In  the  reftoration  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  firft  renewed  the  fides 
with  very  bad  Gothic  ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  por- 
tico, magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  aftinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Winchelter,  thrufting  a 
fcrcen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  tafte  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  fuc- 
ccfsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  has  none  of  the  charafteriftics  of  that  archi- 
tefture. The  cloyfter  beneath  feems  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erefting  of 
the  Banqueting-houfe  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  ;  but 
it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Scone,  that 
it  was  begun  in  161 9,  and  finiftied  in  two  years — a  fmall 
part  of  the  pile  defigned  for  the  palace  of  tlie  kings  of 
England  ;  but  fo  complete  in  itfclf,  that  it  ftands  a  mo- 
del of  the  moft  pure  and  beautiful  tafte.  Several  plates 
of  the  intei'ided  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given  ; 

but 
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Jorcv  but  ivirAValpoletliinks,  from  nofiniili?ddc!*i:;n.  Tli» 
"*~  four  gicMt  liiec-ts  are  rvidcntly  m;ide  up  from  gene- 
ral hints  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  fourcc  of  invention  und 
talle  ■.!<;  iho  mind  of  Inigo  ever  produce  fo  muchfume- 
liefs.  The  whole  fabric,  however,  was  fo  glorious  an 
idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  momint  (fa^s  Mr  Wal. 
pole),  in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  die  con- 
firmation of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy 
fccnc  that  paflid  before  the  windows  ol  that  very  Bun- 
qucting-houfe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-Iioufe,  wliere 
a  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  the  Prince.  The  chapel  is  ftill  in  be- 
ing. The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
defigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  erc<5led  afterwards 
on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
llairs. 

On  the  accefllon  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued 
in  his  pofts  imder  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as 
furvcyor  was  8s.  4d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of 
46  1.  a-ycar  for  houfe-rent,  bcfides  a  clerk,  and  inci- 
dental expences.  What  greater  rew.irds  he  had,  are 
not  upon  record. 

During  the  profperous  ftate  of  the  king's  affairs,  the 
pleafurcs  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  tafte 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  andarchi- 
tcvfturc,  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amufe- 
ments.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
fcftivals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  fliows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  moft  polite  court 
in  Europe.  15cn  Johnfon  was  the  laureat ;  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations  ;  Laniere  and  Fera- 
bofco  compofed  the  fymphonies  ;  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  young  nobility,  danced  in  the  interludes.  We 
luive  accounts  of  many  of  thofe  entertainments,  called 
mafques  ;  they  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. Lord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  defigns  for 
thefe  folemnities,  by  Inigo's  own  hand,  confilling  of 
habits,  mafks,  fcenes,  Sec.  The  harmony  of  thefe  maiks 
was  a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that  broke  out  be- 
tv.xen  the  compofcrs,  Inigo  and  Ben  :  in  which,  who- 
ever was  the  aggrciior,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon 
took  care  to  Ije  mod  in  the  wrong. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  fcarcc  ;  Surgeon's 
hall  is  one  of  his  beft  works.  One  of  the  moil  admired 
is  the  Arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the  Church  : 
"  Two  ftruflures  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of  which  I  want 
tafte  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade  theie  is  nothing 
remarkable  ;  the  pilafters  are  as  .arrant  and  homely 
llripes  as  any  plaftercr  would  make.  The  barn-roof 
over  the  portico  of  the  church  ftrikes  my  eyes  with  as 
little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as  it  could  do  if  it 
covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  muft  be  owned,  that 
the  defeifl  is  not  in  the  architeift,  but  in  the  order. — 
AVho  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  building  ?  Would  the 
Romans  have  chofen  that  order  (or  a  temple  ?"  The 
expcnce  of  building  that  church  was  4;ool. 

Ambrcfbury  in  Wiltlhire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  firfl  that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  pilaDers 
as  in  pillar!.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincohi's-Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  tliis  fingula- 
rity.  In  i6iSa  fpecial  commiinon  was  ilfued  to  the 
Icrd  chancellor,  the  eails  of  Vrorteller,  Pembroke, 
Vol.  IX. 
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ArunJel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniform!-     Joaei: 

ty,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  as  it  fhall  be  drawn  by  Way  ' " — 

ol  map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jonas,  furveyor- 
general  of  tlie  works.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  to  fo  triHing  a  fingnhirity,  as  to  be  of  theexavfl 
dimcnfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids:  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  thofe  ages  when  the  Keep  at  Ken- 
nelwonh  Caftle  was  ererted  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  fhape  of  St  Laurence's 
gridiron. 

Colelliill  in  Berkfliire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew  Pley- 
dell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent,  were 
Jones's.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Caftle  Afhby,  and 
tinilhed  one  front :  but  the  civil  war  interrupted  his 
progreib  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northamptonlhire. 
Shaftfbury-houfe,  now  the  London  Lying-in  hofpital, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Alderfgate-ftrect,  is  a  beautiful  front. 
The  Grange,  the  feat  of  the  lord  chancellor  Henley 
in  Hamplhire,  is  entirely  of  this  mafter.  It  is  not  a 
large  houfe,  but  by  far  one  of  the  beft  proofs  of  his  tafte. 
The  hall,  which  opens  to  a  fmall  veftibule  with  a  cupola, 
and  the  ftair-cafe  adjoining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the 
purcft  and  moft  claffic  .antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beau- 
fort-garc;n  at  Chcll'ea,  defigned  by  Jones,  was  pur- 
chafed  by  lord  Burlington,  and  tr.anfported  toChifwick. 
He  drew  a  plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket ;  but  not 
that  wretched  hovel  that  ftands  there  at  prefent. 
One  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  (Queen's 
houfe  at  Greenwich.  The  firll  idea  of  the  Imfpital 
is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  his  fcholar  Webb  from 
his  papers. 

Inigo  tafted  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mafter.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  :  in 
1646,  he  paid  545I.  for  his  delinquency  and  feque- 
ftration.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  is 
uncertain,  that  he  and  Stone  the  Mafon  buried  their 
joint  ftcck  in  Scotland-yard  ;  but  an  order  being  pub- 
liflied  to  encourage  the  informers  of  fuch  concealments, 
and  four  pcrfons  being  privy  to  the  fpot  v.-here  the 
money  was  hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  Lani- 
beth-marfh.  Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Somerfet-houfe,  July  21.  1651.  SevenU 
of  his  defigns  Iiave  been  publilhed  by  Mr  Kent,  Mr 
Colin  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ifaac  Ware.  He  left  in  MS. 
fome  curious  notes  on  Palladio's  arcliiteiffure,  wliich 
are  inferted  in  an  edition  of  P.dladio  publilhed  in  1714. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Afia  minor,  bounded  on  the 
nortli  by  jEolia,  on  the  well  by  the  jCgean  and  Ica- 
rlan  feas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,  and  on  tlie  caft  b? 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies 
from  Greece  and  particularly  Attica,  l)y  the  lonians 
or  fubje>5fs  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  1  2  fm:ill 
ftates  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Thefe  1 2  flates  were  Prienc, 
Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomena;,  Ephefus,  Lelicdos, 
Tecs,  Phocara,  Erythi-a-,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of 
Samos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitant*  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  which  they  called  P.tn  Ionium  from  the  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  pail  of 
Ionia.  After  they  h  id  enjoyed  for  f<inic  time  their 
freedom  and  indeocndencc,  they  were  ni  ide  tributary 
to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Crocfus.  The  Athenians 
aflifted  them  to  lliakc  <^fF  the  llavery  of  tlie  A'i  uic 
nionarchs ;  but  tliey  foon  forgot  tlieir  duly  and  lela- 
Q^q  tion 
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tion  to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  tlie 
Perfian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reftored  to  their  ori- 
ginal independence.  Tliey  were  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  al- 
ways celebrated  for  the  f;Jubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
frukfiilnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

IONIC  ORDER.     See  Architecture,  n°  45. 

Ionic  D'wUB,  in  grammar,  a  manner  of  ipeaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  Ionia. 

loMC  Sill  was  the  firfl  of  the  ancient  fe<5\s  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  the  others  were  llie  Italic  and  Eleatic. 
The  founder  ol'  this  feci  was  Thales,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  followers  to 
aliiime  the  appellation  of  /oiiic  :  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaxinriander,  and  he  by  Anaxinienes,  both  of  Mi- 
letus ;  Anaxa?;oras  CIh  /.omenius  fucceeded  them,  and 
removed  his  fchool  fiom  Alia  to  Athens,  where  Socra- 
tes was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  uiftinguilhing  tenet 
of  this  ieA,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural 
tilings. 

IONIUM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
and  Greece.  That  part  of  the  ^gean  fea  which  lies 
on  the  coafts  of  Ionia  in  Afia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  h- 
nia,  and  not  the  Ionian  Sea.  According  to  fome  au- 
tliors,  the  Ionian  fea  receives  its  name  from  lo,  who 
iwam  acrofs  there  after  flie  had  been  metamorphofed 
into  a  heifer. 

JONK,  or  JoNQt'E,  in  naval  afFairs,  is  a  kind  of 
fmall  ihip,  very  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe 
vefl'els  are  about  tlie  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats  ;  and 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  bi'ilding,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  arcliitefture  ufed  by  the  na- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JONSTON  (John),  a  learned  Polilh  naturaliA  and 
phyfician,  bom  in  1603.  He  travelled  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  procured  eiteem  every  where  by  his  know- 
ledge :  afterward  he  bought  the  ellate  of  Ziebendorf 
in  the  ducliy  of  Eignitz  in  Silefia,  where  he  fpent  the 
■  remainder  of  his  days.  He  wrote  a  natural  hiltory  of 
birds,  fiih,  quadrupeds,  infefls,  ferpents,  and  dragons, 
in  folio  ;  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  fefti- 
vals,  a  thaumatography,  and  fome  poems.  He  died 
in  1674. 

JOPPA,  a  fea-port  town  in  Paleftine,  lying  fouth 
of  Csefarea  ;  and  anciently  the  only  port  to  Jerufalem, 
whence  all  the  materials  fent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  were  brought  hither 
and  landed,  (2.  Chr.  ii  16.)  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
joplio,  afterwards  moulded  into  J'oppa  ;  and  tlie  very 
heathen  geographers  fpakc  of  it  as  built  befqre  tlie 
flood.  It  is  now  called  J^'Jay  fomewhat  nearer  to  its 
firft  appellation,and  is  but  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition. 

JOR,  the  Hebrew  for  a  river,  which,  joined  with 
Dan,  concurs  to  !orm  the  term  Jordan.     See  Dan. 

JORDANO  (Euca),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1632.  He  became  very  early 
a  difciple  of  Joi'eph  Ribera  ;  but  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  tothe  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  aflilled  in  his  great  works.  Some 
of   bis    pictures  being    feen  by  Charles    II.    king    of 
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Spain,  he  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Efcurial  ;  in 
which  tafk  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  great  painter. 
Tlie  king  Ihowed  him  a  piclure  of  Callatii,  exprelfuig 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion :  Luca 
painted  one  fo  exaiflly  in  Balfani's  manner,  tliat  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mailer  ;  and  for  this 
fervice  he  was  knighted,  and  gruilied  with  feveial  ho- 
nourable and  valuable  employment':.  The  great  works 
he  executed  in  Spain,  gave  him  ftill  greater  reputa 
tion  when  he  returned  to  Naples  ;  fo  that  though  he 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
easier  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even 
Tintoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano  ;  and  his 
generofity  canied  him  fo  far  as  to  prcfent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches  ;  which  he 
left  to  his  family,  w  hen  he  died,   in  1 705. 

JORDANS  (James),  one  of  the  mod  eminent 
painters  of  the  Flemilli  fcliool,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1593.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from 
Adam  Van  Ort,  whofe  daughter  he  married  ;  which 
connexion  hindered  him  from  gratifying  his  inclination 
of  vlfiting  Italy.  He  improved  moll  under  Rubens  ; 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  ^^■hom  he  drew  his  bell 
principles  ;  his  tafte  dlrefled  him  to  large  pieces  ;  and 
his  manner  was  ftrong,  true,  and  fweet.  A  great 
number  of  altar-pieces  painted  by  him  are  preferved 
in  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  w^hlch  maintain 
the  reputation  of  this  artift.     lie  died  in  1678. 

JORTIN  (John),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Englifli  clergyman,  was  born  in  Huntingdoniliire,  a- 
bout  the  year  1701.  Having  fome  private  fortune  of 
his  owni,  and  being  of  a  peculiar  dii'pofition  that  could 
not  foliclt  promotion,  he  remained  long  without  pre- 
ferment.    In  173S,  lord  Wlncheller  gave  him  the  li- 


ving of  Eaftwell  in  Kent ;  but  the  place  not  agreeing 
with  Ills  health,  he  foon  refigned  it.  Archbilhop 
Herring,  who  had  a  great  v;Uue  for  him,  about  the 
year  1751  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  St  Dunftan's 
in  the  Eall  ;  and  bliliop  Olbaldifton  in  1 762  gave  him 
that  of  Kenfmgton,  with  a  prebend  in  St  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, and  made  him  archdeacon  of  London.  His 
temper,  as  well  as  his  afpefl,  was  rather  morofe  and 
faturnine  ;  but  in  companv  that  he  liked,  he  was  at  all 
times  focetious,  yet  ftill  v,-ith  a  mixture  ot  Jul  cenjura 
fuperiorum.  His  iermons  were  fenfiblc  and  argumen- 
tative ;  and  would  have  made  more  imprelTion  on  his 
hearers,  had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  advantages 
flowing  from  a  good  delivery:  but  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  as  a  WTlter.  His  remarks  on  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  his  fix  diifertations,  his  life  of  Eraf- 
mus,  and  his  fermons,  were  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  have  undergone  feveral  editions.  He 
died  in  tlie  year  1 7  70. 

JOSEPH,  the  fon  of  Jacob  ;  memorable  for  his 
chafticy,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  in  1635  B.  C.  aged 
1 10. 

JOSEPEIUS,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  defcended 
from  the  high-prielh,  and  by  Lis  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees  ;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  fecfl  of  the  Eifenes,  and 
then  to  the  Pharilees  ;  and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  a 

journey 
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journey  to  n.-,ine,  upon  liis  return  to  Juila;i  lie  \v;is        JOVIAN,    the    Rom;ui    emperor,    cle.acd    by   the     Jovi»n 
made  cuptain-general  of  ihc   GHlilaeans.     Being  taken    army,  after  the   death  of  Julian  the  apoflate,  in  363.  II 

prifoner  by  \'efparian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  tlic  He  at  firft  refufed,  faying  he  would  not  command  J^''"-''- 
e*iipirc,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He  idolatrous  loldicrs ;  but,  upon  an  alfurance  that  they 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  fierce  of  Jeruialem,  and  wrote  would  embrace  Chriftianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
his  "  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  which  Titus  ordered  to  be  and  immediately  fhut  all  llie  Pagan  temples,  and  for- 
put  in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at  bid  their  lacrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  raifcd  him  ;  being  fuf- 
citizcn,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa-  focated  in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
vours,  and  granted   him  large  penfions.     Befides  the    been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  364,  the  33d  of 

his  age,  and  the  eightli  montli  of  his  reign.     See  Con- 
stantinople, n°  67. 

JOVIUS  (Paul),  in  Italian  Ciovio,  a  celebrated 
hiftorian,  was  boni  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 


above  work,  he  wrote,  i.  Twenty  books  of  Jewifh  an 
tiquities,  which  he  finiflicd  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  agalnft  Appian.  3.  An  elegant  difcourfe  on 
the  martyrdom  of  tlie  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life. 
Thefe  v.orksare  excellently  written  in  Greek. 


JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who  his  elded  brother  Bencdiit  Jovius,  under  whom  he  be- 

conducled  them   through  the  wilderncfs,  &c.  died  in  came  well  ilcillcd  in  claflical  learning  ;  and  then  went 

1424B.  Caged  1 10.  to    Rome:  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old   Teftamcnt,  Vatican   library.     He  there  wrote  his   firft  [licce,  Df 

containing  a  hiftory  of  the  wars   and  tranfadions  of  p'lfcihus  Romanis,  which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Lewis 

the  perfon   whole  name   it  hears.     This   book  may  be  of  Bourbon.     He  received  a  penfion  ot  500  crowns 

divided  into  three  parts  :   the  firft  of  which  is  a  hifto-  for  many  years  From  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whofe 

ry  of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  fecond,  f  ivour  he  fecurcd  by  his  flatteries.     But,  in  the  fol- 

which  begins  at  the   12th  chapter,  is  a  defcription  of  lowing  reign,  having  dilgufted  the  conftablc  Montmo- 

that  country,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes  ;  rency,  his  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  pcnfioners. 

and  the  third,  comprifcd  in  the  two  lall  chapters,  con-  Jovius  did  not  fuffer  his  fpirits  to  fink   under  his  mif- 

tains  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed   the  Ifrae-  fortune  :    he  had  obtained  a  higli  reputation    in  the 

lites  to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  viiftorious  leader  learned  world  by  his  writings  ;    and    having  always 

and  governor.     The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  17,  Ihowed  great  refpeil  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  on  whofe 

or,  according  to  others,   of  27  years.  praifes  he  had  expatiated  in  his  works,  he  applied  to 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah  ;    the  deftroyer  of  idola-  Clement   VH.  and  obtained  the   bifliopric  of  Nocera. 

try,  and  the   reftorcr  of  tlie  true  worlliip,  an  excellent  His  principal  piece  is  his  hiftory,  which  is  that  of  liis 

magiftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  llain  in  battle,  own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 

609  B.  C.  and   extending  to  the  year  1 544.     'J'his  was  the  chief 

JOTAPATA   (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the   Lower  bufinefsofhis  life.     For  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in 

Galilee,  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Gabara ;  a  very  ftrong  the  year  1515  ;  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death. 


place,  fituated   on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  cnconi' 
palfed  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo   as  not  to  be 


which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.     It  is  printed   in 
three  volumes  folio.     He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 


fecn  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with  of  wit  as  well  as  learning  :  he  was  mafter  of  a  bright 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vcfpafian,  being  defended  and  polillied  ft yle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervations : 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  it ;  when   taken,  it    but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hiftories  are  not  much 


was  ordered  to  be  razed 

JOUBERT  (Lawrence),  confellor  and  phyfician 
to  the  king  of  France,  chancellor  and  judge  of  the 
univerfity  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at  Valance  in  Dau- 
phiny  in   1530.     He   became  the  difciple  of  Rondelct 

at  Montpelier ;  and   at  his  death  fucceeded  to  the  re-    waftc-book,    and  made    debtor.     1  Ins  is 
gius  prcfellorlhip  of    that   univerfity,  where   he    had    clearly    worded,    and    fairly    cngroiicd 


credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,    regifter,    or  account  of 
what  pafles  daily.     .See  Diary. 

Journal,  in   Merchants   Accounts,  is  a  book   into 
which    every  jiarticular  article    is   ported   out  of  the 
"    •      •  ■  '       >  '-  T'--  -•     to  be  very- 

Sec    Book- 


given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  and  ftrengthened  Kit-ph  _^ 
iiis  reputation  by  the  leiflurcs  he  read  in  that  capacity,  Journal,  in  navigation,  a  fort  of  di.iry,  or  daily 
as  well  as  by  the  works  lie  publiftied.  Henry  III.  regiller  of  the  Ihip's  courfe,  winds,  and  weather; 
who  pafiionately  wiflied  to  have  children,  feut  for  him  together  with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  ma- 
to  Paris,  in  hopes  by  his  aftlftance  to  render  his  mar-  terial  to  be  remarked  in  the  period  ot  a  fca-voyagc. 
riage  fruitful  ;  but  he  was  difappointed,  without  any  In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
lofs  of  repute  to  Joul)ert.  Much  offence  was  indeed  24  houn,  teVminates  at  noon,  bccaufe  the  errors  ol 
taken  at  a  piece  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  yi,!!;nr    tlie   dead-reckoning   are  at  that  period  gencr.iUy  cor- 

reffed  by  a  folar  obfcrvation.  The  daily  com|>airt 
ufually  contains  the  ftate  of  the  weather;  tlie  varia- 
tion, incrcafe,  or  diminution  of  the  wind:  and  the 
fuitabL-  lliifting,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  eMendcd  ;  as  alfo  the  moft  material  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of  tlic  lliip  and  licr  crew  ; 
tO"Cllier  with   the   difcover\  of  other  (hips  or   Heel--, 


errors,  in  which  he  ticated  of  virginity  and  generation 

more  plainly  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  the 

French    kiiiguage.      But,     though   he     had    promifed 

fometliing  more  on  the  fame  Aibje<5f,  he  was  fo  piqued 

at  the  clamour  railed  ;igainft  it,  that  the  public  law  no 

more,  of  fix  jiarts  promifed,  Uian  the  firfl,  and  part  of 

the  fecond,.  tiiougli  they  were  greatly  t.illed  lor.     He 

died  in  1582  ;  and  his  fon  Ifaac  tranllatcd  fomc  of  his    land,  llioals,  breakers,  foundings,  itc. 

Latin  paiadoxes  into  French.  Joi;rnal.  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  clfays, 


news 


Journal 
I 
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newrpapers,  kc.  as  tlie  Gray"s-Inn  journal,  the  Well- 
niiniftcr  journ;U,  &c. 

Journal,  ii  alio  iifed  fcr  llie  titles  of  feveral  books 
■which  ccme  out  at  ilated  times,  and  give  abftiacts, 
accounts,  ic.  of  the  new  hooks  that  are  publilhed,  and 
the  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  fciences  ; 
as  the  "jMrnal  ck  Sgavaiis,    'Journal  de  Phyfique,  i^c. 

JOURNEY,  a  tra<ft  of  ground  palled  over  in  tra- 
velling by  land  ;  properly  as  much  as  may  be  palfetl 
over  in  one  day. 

Mannsicmtnt  (fa  Horfe  on  a  JouKNtr.     See  HoRSE. 
JOURNEYMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the 
day  cnly  ;  but  the  word  is  now  ufcd  for  any  one  who 
wojksundera  mailer,  eitlicr  by  the  day,  the  yeai",  or 
the  piece. 

JOUVENET  (John),  a  celebrated  Frencii  paint- 
er, was  b<nu  at  Routn  in  1644;  where  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter,  bred  him  up  to  the  fame  profefl'ion  ; 
but  his  greated  improvement  was  confelfcdly  derived 
from  the  inftruftions  of  Nicholas  Pauffin,  and  ftudy- 
iiig  die  works  of  that  mafter.  He  acquired  fo  good  a 
knowledge  of  dcftgn,  as  qualified  him  for  employment 
in  feveral  grand  works  in  the  palaces  at  Paris  and  Tria- 
non ;  in  many  of  the  churches  and  convents;  and  in 
the  hofpital  of  invalids,  where  he  painted  the  twelve 
apoftles,  each  figure  being  14  feet  high.  He  was  e- 
fteemed  to  have  a  ready  invention,  to  be  correft  in  his 
defigns,  and  to  have  a  tafte  for  grandeur  in  his  com- 
pofitions  :  it  is  obferved  of  this  artift,  that  being  de- 
prived of  the  ufe  of  his  right  hand  by  a  paralytic  dif- 
order,  he  neverthelefs  continued  to  paint  with  his  left. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 7 1 7. 

JOY,  in  ethics,  is  that  paffion  which  is  produced 
by  love,  regarding  its  objeft  as  prefent,  either  imme- 
diately or  in  profpeft,  in  reality  or  imaginatior. 
This  paffion  has  been  found  to  increafe  the  terspira- 
TiON  and  urine  of  human  bodies. 
JOYNERY.     See  Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  Weft- 
Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  principally  two  kinds, 
diftinguifhed  by  their  colour,  and  brought  from  ditFer- 
ent  places ;  but  both  polfelTing  the  fame  virtues,  tho' 
in  a  diSTerent  degree.  The  one  is  afti-coloured  or 
gray,  and  brought  from  Peru  ;  the  other  is  brown,  and 
is  brought  from  the  Brafils  :  and  thefe  are  indifferent- 
ly fent  into  Europe  under  the  general  name  of  tpe- 
tacvanha. 

Thefe  two  forts  have  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  roots  of  two  different  plants :  but,  according  to  o- 
thers,  this  is  a  miftake  ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
cne  grows  in  a  different  place,  and  in  a  richer  and  moi- 
fier  foil,  and  is  better  fupplied  with  juices  than  the  o- 
ther.     The  plant  they  belong  to  is  a  fpecies  of  Psy- 

CHOTRIA. 

The  i'lh-coloured  ipecacuan  is  a  finall  wrinkled  root, 

bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  Ihort  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep 
circular  fifiures,  quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody 
f  bre  that  runs  in  tlie  middle  of  each  piece  :  the  corti- 
cal pait  is  compaifV,  brittle,  locks  fmooth  and  refinous 
uron  breaking  :  it  has  very  little  fmell  ;  the  tafte  is 
bitterifn  ?nd  iubacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The  brown  fort  is  fmall, 
ar.d  fcmev.hat  ircrc  wrinkled  tl-.yn  tlie  foregoing  ;  of  a 
hrcwn   or  biackiln  colour  without,  and  white  with- 
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in.  The  firit  fort,  the  afli-coloured  or  grey  ipe-  Ipecacu- 
cacuan,  is  that  ufually  preferred  ftir  medicinal  ufe.  anha. 
The  brown  has  been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a  """" 
fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  effects.  A  third  fcrt, 
called  the  nvhiie  from  its  colour,  has  alfo  been  diftin- 
^uilhcd.  It  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  per- 
ceptible bittemefs  in  tafte.  This,  though  taken  in  a 
large  dofe,  has  fcarcc  any  effeft  at  all.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  a  fpecies  cf  Viola.  Mr  GeollVoy  calls 
this  fort  liTJlard  ipecncuan,  and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  Geoffroy,  Neumann,  Dale, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform  us,  that  th«  roots  of  a 
kind  of  apocynum  (dogs-bvme)  are  too  frequently 
brought  over  inftead  of  it ;  and  inftances  are  given  of 
ill  confetpicnces  following  from  the  ufe  of  it.  But  if 
the  marks  above  laid  do\m,  particularly  ihj  aili  colour, 
brittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and  l)ittevilh  talte,  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  be 
prevented. 

Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  laft  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publiftied 
about  the  lame  time  by  Pifo  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  ufe  till  about  the  year  i636,  when  Helvevius, 
under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  introduced  it 
into  praftice.  This  root  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and 
fafeft  emetics  witli  which  we  are  acquainted  :  and  has 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  lliould  not  operate- 
by  vomit,  it  paffes  off  by  the  other  emimdlcries. 
It  was  firft  introduced  among  us  v^ith  the  charac- 
ter of  an  almoft  infallible  remedy  in  dyfenteries,  aiKl 
other  inveterate  fluxes,  as  menorrhagia  and  leucor- 
rhoea,  and  alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from  obftruc- 
tions  of  long  ftanding :  nor  has  it  loft  much  of  its 
reputation  by  time.  In  dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always 
produces  happy  effeiSs,  and  often  performs  a  cure  in  a 
very  Ihort  fpace  of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
in.  beginning  dyfenteries,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malig- 
nant kind,  or  where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted  air, 
it  has  not  been  found  equally  fuccefsful :  in  thefe  cafes 
it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  for 
feveral  days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in  fubftance,  is  as  effec- 
tual, if  not  more  fo,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it :  the  pure  refin  afts  as  a  ftrong  irritating  emetic, 
but  is  of  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries ;  while  an  extract 
prepared  with  water  is  almoft  of  equ;d  fer^^ice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little  effeft  as 
an  emetic.  Geoffroy  concludes  from  hence,  that  the 
chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries  depends  upon 
its  gummy  fubftance,  which  lining  the  inteftines  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mucus  has  been  abraded, 
occafiom  their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  :  and  that  tlie  refinous 
part,  in  which  tlie  emetic  quality  refides,  is  required, 
where  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in  tlie  glands  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  But  if  the  virtues  of  this 
root  were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gummy 
part,  pure  gums,  or  mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  aflifted  by  a  boiling  heat, 
takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  confiderable  portion  of 
refinous  along  with  the  gummy  matter  :  if  the  ipeca- 
cuan remainina;  after  tlie  aftion  of  water  be  digefted 
with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin  as 
at  firll :  fo  that  the  aqueous  extra<5l  differs  from  the 
ciude  root  only  in  degree,  being  proportiuii.illy   lefs^ 

icfinous 
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refinous,  and  h.iving  lef?  eflcift,  both  as  an  eiftetic,  anJ 
in  the  cure  of  dyfentcries.  The  virtues  of  ipecaciian, 
in  this  diibrdcr,  depend  upon  its  promoting  pcri'pira- 
tion,  the  Irtediim  of  wliich  is  hero  of  the  utmoU  im- 
portance, and  an  increafe  ot  which,  even  in  heal'Lhfiil 
perfons,  is  generally  obferved  to  fupprcfs  the  evacua- 
tion by  llool.  In  dyfenteries,  the  ikin  is  for  the  moll 
part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perl'piration  obrtru^^>-J  :  tlv: 
common  diaphoretics  pais  otf  without  elfeift  through  the 
intellinal  canal  :  but  ipecacitan,  if  the  patient  after  a 
puke  or  two  he  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a  plenti- 
ful fwcat.  After  tlic  removal  of  the  dyfentery,  it  is 
nccelfary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  fonis 
lime  longer,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfc  ;  for  this 
purpofe,  a  few  grains  divided  into  fcvcral  doles,  fo  as 
not  to  occalion  any  fcnfiblc  evacuation,  may  be  exlii- 
bited  every  day  ;  by  this  means  the  cure  is  effeiSually 
eftablidied.  And  indeed  fmall  dofes  given,  even  from 
tlie  beginning,  h:'.ve  been  found  to  have  better  eftecls 
in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  than  larger  ones.  Geofl'roy 
informs  us  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  obfer- 
ved ten  grains  of  the  powder  to  aft  as  effeftually  as  a 
fcruple  or  two  ;  and  therefore  confines  the  dofe  be- 
twixt \\k  and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately  been  found,  that 
even  fmaller  dofes  prove  fnfficiently  emetic.  The  on- 
ly officinal  preparation  of  this  root  is  a  tinfture  made 
in  wine,  which  accordingly  has  now  the  appellation 
of  viriiim  ipecacuanha,  both  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeias. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
fnbjcft  of  ipecacuan  by  Dr  Irving,  for  which  he  ob- 
t;iincd  the  prize  medal  of  the  Harveian  Society  at 
Edinburgh  for  17B.1..  He  has  afcertained,  that  wliile 
this  root  contains  a  gummy  refmous  matter,  yet  that 
the  gummy  exitls  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  refmous  part ;  that  the  gunmiy  part  is  much  more 
powerfully  emetic  than  the  refmous  ;  that  although  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  be  more  .letive  than  the  ligne- 
ous, yet  that  even  the  pure  ligneous  part  pofllirei  a 
confiderable  emetic  power  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
root  poirelfes  conllderable  influence,  both  as  an  antifep- 
tic  and  aftringcnt.  To  determine  whether  the  emetic 
power  of  ipecacuan  was  of  a  volatile  or  fixed  nature, 
Dr  Irving  fubjeftcd  it  to  diftillation.  The  water  ob- 
tained by  diltillation  was  found  to  have  Tcry  little  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  decoftion  which  remained  in  the  Hill, 
not  only  operated  violently  as  an  emetic,  Ijut  produced 
rigours,  cold  fweats,  and  other  alarming  jymptoms. 
By  long  continued  boiling,  the  activity  vi'  the  root  it- 
felf  is  almoft  totally  dellroyed  ;  but  Dr  Ii-ving  found, 
that  the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuan  was  moll  efFec- 
tually  countcraified  by  means  of  the  aceKnis  acid,  in- 
fomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  taken  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar  produced  '>nly  feme  loofe  (tools. 

Ipecacu.in,  particularly  in  the  ttate  of  pov/der,  is 
now  advantageonfly  employed  in  almod  every  difeafe 
in  which  fvill  vomiting  is  indicated  ;  and  when  combin- 
ed with  opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis  fndorificus, 
it  furnilhcs  ns  wiih  the  mod  uieful  and  aftive  fwcating 
medicine  which  wc  polfcis.  It  is  aH'o  often  given  with 
advantage  in  very  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to  operate 
by  vomitinjj,  purging,  nor  fwcating. 

The  futrdofc  of  the  jiowdtT  is  a  fcrnple  or  half  a 
dram,  and  double  that  in  form  of  watery  infuilon. 
The  full  dofe  is  rcco:nmcnded   in  the  parcxyfin  of 


fpalhiodic  afthmn,  and  a  dofe  of  three  or  four  grains 
every  morning  in  habitual  allhmatic  indifpofition.  A 
dof;  of  I  or  \  grain  nibbed  with  fugar,  and  given  eve- 
ry tour  hcurs  or  oftener,  is  recommended  in  uteiine 
heniorrhagy,  cough,  pleurify,  hxmoptoc,  &c.  and  has 
olten  been  found  lilglily  (erviceable. 

IPHIOENIA,  a  dauj'hter  of  Agamemnon  and  CI  y- 
temneftra.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  war 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  the  foothfayers,  that  to  appcafe 
the  gods  they  mud  facritice  Iphigcnia  Agamemnon's 
daughter  to  Diana.  The  fatlicr,  who  had  provoked 
tlie  goddefs  by  killing  her  favourite  (lag,  heard  this 
with  the  greatell  horror  and  indignation  ;  and  rather 
than  to  Ihed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  toor-» 
dcr  all  the  alfembly  to  depart  each  to  his  rcfpiilive 
hon:c.  Ulylfes  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and 
Agamemnon  confented  to  immolate  his  daughter  for 
the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  As  Iphigenia  was  ten- 
derly loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  fent  for  her  on 
pretence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles,  Cly- 
temncftra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphigc- 
nia came  to  Aulis.  Here  Ihe  faw  the  bloody  prepara- 
tions for  the  facrifice.  She  implored  the  forgivenefs 
and  proteftion  of  her  father  ;  but  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  In  liis  liand  ; 
and  as  he  was  going  to  Urike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigeni.i 
fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  god  of  uncommon  '\i\:  and 
beauty  was  found  In  her  place  for  the  facrifice.  This 
fupcrnatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  tlic  wind 
fuddenly  became  favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet 
t«t  fail  for  Aulis. 

IPICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had  that 
command  conferred  on  him  at  20  years  of  age, 
and  became  famous  for  the  exaftncfs  of  his  military 
difciphne.  He  made  war  on  the  Thracians  ;  reftored 
Senthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  th;  Athenians;  attack- 
ed the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and,  on  many  other  occa- 
fions,  gave  lianal  proofs  of  his  conduft  and  courage. 
Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned  i.f  this 
general :  a  man  of  good  family  with  no  other  merit 
than  his  nobility,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  tlie 
meannefs  of  his  birth,  he  replied,  "  I  Ihall  be  the 
firll  of  my  race,  and  thou  the  lall  ot  thine."  He  died 
380  B.  C. 

1  POME  A,  QUA  MO  I  LIT,  or  Siiirht  Convoh'ului:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clal's  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  2(/lh  order,  Camj>,iniuee.  The  corolla 
is  lunnel-lliapcd  ;  tlic  ftign)a  round-headed  ;  the  cap- 
fule  trilocular.  There  are  foveral  fpecits ;  but  not 
more  than  one,  (the  coccinea),  cultivated  in  Englilh 
gardens.  This  hath  long,  flendrr,  twining  llalks,  ri- 
ling upon  fupport  fix  or  feven  leet  high.  The  leaves 
are  he-art-fliaped,  pointed,  and  angulated  .at  the  b.ife, 
and  iVom  the  tides  of  the  llalks  and  branches  arife 
many  (lender  footlhJks  ;  each  fupporting  Icvci-J  large 
and  bcantil'ul  funnel-duped  and  l"c;,ilfl  flowers.  Tliere 
it  a  variety  with  orjnge-coloured  flowers.  Ii«  ih  of 
them  are  animal,  riling  Iroin  feed  in  fpring,  flowering 
in  July  and  Augi.li,  ripening  their  feeds  in  September 
and  Oftober,  and  totally  peiilKing  in  a  flu  rt  tinic  .li- 
ter. They  are  tender,  and  mull  lie  brou'^ht  up  in  a 
hot-bcJ  till  the  Laitr  end  of  May  ov  beginning  of 
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ilifwich.   June,  vhcn  they  may  be  planted  out  to  adorn  the 
"^         borders,  or  fome  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  occa- 
(ionally  to  adorn  Kny  particular  place  ;  but   in  either 
cafe,  there  muft  be  (licks  for  them  to  twine  upon. 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 
England,  feated  in  E.  Long.  i.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Gyp/ivicl,  that  is, 
a  town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppcn,  now  called  Orivell. 
It  had  once  2  i  churches,  but  now  has  only  i  2.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  afterwards  bc- 
ficged  by  king  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  laft  charter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  ilx  or  feven  re- 
ligious houfes  are  dill  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flourifliing  a  ftate  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  dill  a  large  well-built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it 
has  feveral  meeting-houfes,  two  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
council-chamber,  a  large  market-place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  ihire-hall  for  the  county  feffions, 
a  library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  haudfome 
ftone-bridge  over  the  river,  ftately  Ihambles  in  the 
market-place  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  tlie  town  and  a  butcher's  fon,  and  who  alfo 
began  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  dill  bears  his  name, 
thxugh  it  was  never  finiflied.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
aims-houfes,  three  charlty-fchools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  cuftnm-houfe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II. 's 
charter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
12  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a  town- 
clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common  council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmeii  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  toww  enjoys  a  great  many  privileges,  as  paffing 
fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal,  and  even  crown 
and  capital  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  af- 
i'vLS  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  (herifF,  or  to  pay  tolls 
or  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  jurifdiiflion  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Eflex  coaft,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by 
which  they  are  intitled  to  all  goods  caft  on  fliore. 
The  bailiffs  even  hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond 
Landguard-fort.  By  a  trial  in  king  Edward  III.'s 
time,  it  appears  that  the  town  had  a  right  to  the  cuf- 
tom-daties  for  all  goods,  coming  into  Harwich-haven. 
They  claim  a  riglit  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  ftrays,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  It  has  flill  a  conliderable  foreign  trade. 
Tiie  tide  rifes  pretty  high,  and  brings  great  fliips 
within  a  fmall  diilance  of  the  town.  They  export  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometimes  to  Hol- 
land. Formerly,  t'ley  had  a  great  trade  in  fliip- 
building  ;  but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king's  yard  at  Cha- 
tham. It  has  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  cheefe,  and 
butter ;  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  bell  places  in 
England  for  perlbns  in  narrow  circumflances,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
palfage  by  land    or   water   to   London,    &c.  conve- 
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nient,  and  the  company  of  the  place  good.  It  gives 
title  df  vifcount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton;  and  icnds  two  members  to  parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  t!ie  old  philofophy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger 
and  the  other  paffions,  which  animate  us  againft  thiiias 
difHcult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  relide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  pafTiOP.s  attributed  to  the 
foul,  philofophers  afcribe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  ; 
\\i.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair ;  the  other 
fix  are  charged  on  the  concupifcible  appetite,  viz. 
pleafure,  pain,  defire,  averlion,  love,  and  hatred. 

Plato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts  ;  the  reafon- 
able,  irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  lall, 
according  to  that  philofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parts  of  the  foul,  v/hich  give  rife  to  our  paf- 
fions. 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
h.eart ;  and  tlie  concupifcible  in  the  liver ;  as  the  two 
fources  of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affeft  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  loth  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude,  ex- 
tcadlug  ill  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150  in 
breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved  in  fo 
much  obfcurity,  that  it  has  been  the  obje.^  of  con- 
tention among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  Irilh  hiftorians  pretend  to  very 
great  antiquity.  According  to  them,  the  ifland  was  Origin  ot 
firfl  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At ''^'^'l''"'* 
that  time  Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  in  Mun-  """^'"E  • 
fter  on  the  4th  of  May  with  1 000  foldiers,  and  fome  hiiiorians 
women,  from  Greece.  This  voyage  he  had  underta- 
ken on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mo- 
ther in  his  native  country.  The  fiime  hiftorians  in- 
form us,  that  a  great  number  of  lakes  broke  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  which  had 
no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the  ifland,  with  many 
other  particulars  not  worth  mentioning  ;  but  the  moft 
furprilrng  circumftance  is,  th.it  about  300  years  after 
the  arrival  of  this  Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perifli- 
ed  by  a  plague,  not  a  fingle  perfon  remaining  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  known. 

After  the  extiniffion  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re- 
mained a  perfeifl  wildernefs  for  30  years  ;  when  ano- 
ther colony  arrived  from  the  eafl,  under  the  diredion 
of  one  Nemedius.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes  ;  and 
at  laft  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
dious and  ftrange  navigation.  During  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftence  before  ;  the  moft  material  circumftance,  how- 
ever, was  an  unfuccefsful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enflaved  his 
people.  The  viiffors  proved  fuch  infupportable  ty- 
rants, that  the  Trifh  found  themfelves  under  a  necefTity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  11 30  fliips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  vi/.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briaian  Moal.  The  firft  returned  to 
Greece,  the  fecond  failed  to  the  Northern  parts  of  Eu^ 
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;land.  rope,  and  the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
'  iind  from  hini  the  lll.ind  of  Britain  is  foid  to  have  ta- 
ken its  name,  and  the  Wellh  tlicir  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemcdius,  the 
defcenJents  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  condu>Sed  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  ifland  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  fize.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Munller,  DeinJIer,  Connawhl,  ATfalh,  and  Ulfler ;  and 
the  fubjeifls  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Irilh  hif- 
torians  Firho!-^t. 

The  Firbolgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubducd,  alter  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tiimb  de  Dannan  ,  a  nation  of  necro- 
mancers who  came  from  Attica,  Ba-otia,  and  Achaia, 
into  Denmark  ;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland  ;  and 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thde  necromancers  were 
fo  completely  I'killed  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
reilore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  who  had  been  flain  the  day  before. 
'I'hey  had  alfo  fomc  curioiities  which  pollelied  a  won- 
derful virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul- 
dron, and  a  marble  chair  ,  on  which  lall  were  crowned 
firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland,  but  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danilh  curioiities,  nor  tlie  more  powerful  fptlls  of  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  prefervc  the  Tuath  ik  Daniuvis 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadclians  when  they  in- 
vaded Ireland. 

The  Gadeli  ins  were  defceuded  from  one  Gathclns, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  confequencc  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac- 
o,uainted  with  JVIofes  the  Jewilh  Icgillalor.  His  mo- 
ther was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the 
ion  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotoniporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadclians,  called  alio  Scots,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1 300  B.  C.  unJ-.r 
Heber  and  Heremon,  two  fons  oi  Milefius  king  of 
Spain,  fiom  whom  were  defccndcd  all  the  kings  of 
Ireland  down  to  the  En;;litli  conqucd,  and  who  are 
therefore  rtyled  by  the  liilli  liillorians  princes  of  the 
Alllijian  nut. 

Fromtliis  period  the  Irilh  hiftorians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  Hate  of  the 
groifed  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollam  Foil- 
lii,  cllablillied  a  regular  form  of  government,  ereiftcd 
a  grand  foniinary  of  learning,  and  inllitutud  the  Fes, 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefts,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  lor  the  eftablilli- 
mcnt  of  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  But 
whatever  were  the  inftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infufficient  to  wiih- 
(land  the  wildncfs  and  diforder  of  the  times.  To  Kim- 
bath,  one  of  his  fucccflbrs,  the  annalills  give  t^e  lio- 
nour  oi  reviving  them,  befides  that  of  regulating  Ul- 
fter,  hib  family  province,  and  adorning  it  wilh  a  (late- 
ly palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fuccefi'or,  called  Nn^iny,  is  ftill  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  feems,  that, 
from  the  carlielt  origin  of  the  Irilh  nati'n,  the  ifland  had 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above- 
mentioned,  and  four  of  thefe  had  l)een  fubjei'l  to  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  wliolc  illand. 
Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  obdinale  dilhirbcrs 
(f  llie   peace,  that   Hugcny,  to  breaL   their    pcMcr, 
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parcelled   out  tlic  country   into  25  dynafties,  bindin'»    trelind. 

them   by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of   ''~~ 

his  own  family.  This  precaution  proved  ineffedual. 
Hugony  himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuc- 
cclfors  for  a  feries  of  ages  were  allallinated,  fcarcely 
with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarclwl  government  was 
reftored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fuccceded  by  a  con- 
fiderable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irifii  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion fubmitced  to  their  decilions  :  but  as  tlicir  laws 
were  exceedingly  ohfcure,  and  could  be  inteqireted  on- 
ly by  thcmfelves,  they  took  occalion  from  thence  to 
opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  d.inger  of 
being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  inlurreJtion. 
In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-Neffa, 
the  rc'gning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protec- 
tion in  cafe  they  reformed  ;  but  at  the  f.ime  time,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  juft  complaints  of  his  pe<iple,  he  em- 
ployed the  molt  emi.ient  among  them  to  compile  an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  diltinft,  body  of  laws, 
which  were  received  with  the  greatell  joy,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  cclejiial  deci/iom.  Thefe  deci- 
fions  feem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefen'.ed 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  fadions, 
and  anarchy  ;  and  in  this  difordered  lituatiun  of  at'- 
fairs  it  was,  according  to  the  Irilh  hillorians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrelfed  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defcent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  mt  to  fuit  the  \iews 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  tirae,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  liiftori.uis  of 
the  ftrength  of  their  country  even  in  its  t!^;n  diltracled 
Hate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubducd 
by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the  ibrce 
propofed  to  Agricola),  as  utterly  extravagant  ;  ac- 
quainting us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Irilh  were  lo 
far  from  dreading  a  Runian  invaiion,  that  they  failed, 
to  the  affidance  of  the  Pi(5ts,  and  liaving  made  a  fuc- 
celsful  incurlion  into  South  Brit.iin,  returned  home  with 
a  conliderable  booty. 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity  and  confulion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introdu>5tion  of 
Chridianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  iniddle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  millionary,  according  to  the  advcr- 
faries  of  the  Irilh  antiquity,  firll  introduced  lettcis  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  tlic  foundation  of  a  future  civi- 
lization. On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  tJie  Iiifiihad  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  made  confiderablc  progrefs  \\\  the 
arts,  before  the  time  of  St  Patrick  ;  though  they  allow, 
that  he  introduced  the  Roman  chara.5iers,  in  which 
his  copies  of  the  .Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written. 
To  enter  into  the  dklpute  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan.  It  is  fifficicnt  to  obicrve,  that,  excepting  by 
fome  of  the  Iii.ii  thcmfelves,  the  hillory  already  given 
is  ijeneraljy  reckoned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought 
to  have  been  invented  alter  tlic  introduction  of  ChriilU 
anity.  An  origin  oi  the  Irilli  nation  hath  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Afui,  Greece,  or  Egypt  ; 
namely,  the  illand  o(  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now 
tli"Ugiit  that  Ireland  was  firft  pcop'cd.  A  dii'pute  h.tth 
arifen  concerning  the  place  from  wiienco  the  fird  cmi- 
ants    l"ic!n  Bvitain  let  fail  for  liciai^.d.     The  boni.ur 
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IiiUr.J.    of  bcir.g  tic   iTictlicririiiitry  of  il.e  hilli  liatli  been 

" ^ —    difinitcii  biiwcen  the  Ncitli  ;ind  Sourh  Britons.     Mr 

Macphcil'on  1ms  arguca  Ihcnuov.fly  for  the  foin:cr, 
and  Ml  AMiituV-cr  for  the  latter.  lor  yn  .iccoi;r.t 
of  their  dilpute,  however,  v/e  inuft  refer  to  the  works 
of  thefe  gentlemen.  Mr  Whiuker  tlaims  the  viclory, 
and  challenges  to  himfclf  the  honour  of  being  thefirll 
who  clearly  and  truly  dcmonftratcd  the  origin  of  the 

a         Irifh. 

The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
is  obvioudy  derived  from  the  word  Jctr  or  Eir,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignifies"  well."  This  word  was 
fometimes  pronounced  Iv,^,  and  Ifiver  ;  wlience  the 
names  of  Lis,  lerr.a,  Jiivcnia,  Ivcrna,  Ilibernia,  and 
Irehmd;  bv  all  of  \\hich  it  hath  at  feme  time  or  oth.er 
been  known. 

About  c,50  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
the  Be'.siK  crolFed  the  channel^  invaded  Britain,  and 
feized  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
from  Kent  to  Bevonfiiire.  Numbers  of  the  former  in- 
habitants, who  had  gradaally  retired  before  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  at  lall  to  take  Ihipping  on  the  weftem 
coaft  of  En'j;land,  and  pafTed  over  into  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  afterwards  joined  by  a- 
nother  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Belgsc  iin- 
der  Divitiacus,  about  loo  B.  C.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards,  tlrefe  colonies  were  continually 
reinforced  with  frefli  fwarms  from  Britain;  as  tlie  po- 
puloufnefs  of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  invi- 
ted them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fuc- 
ceffivc  wars  in  Britain  during  this  period  naturally  in- 
duced them  to  relinquilh  the  other  :  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  completely  peo- 
pled about  1 50  years  after  Chrift :  and  as  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  fled  equally  from  the  dominion  ot  the 
Bel"!,  or  for  fomc  other  caufe  left  their  native  coun- 
try ,''they  were  diilinguilhed  among  the  Britons  by  one 
general  and  very  appofite  name,  viz,  that  of  Scuttis, 
or  Scots,  "  the  wanderers,  or  refugees." 
■''  Mr  ^^^l■  taker   alfo  informs  us,  "  that  m  the    times 

of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  1 8  tribes ;  by 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  Ihore, 
feven  upon  the  weftern,  fi.x  on  the  caftern,  and  one  in 
the  centre. 
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Situation  of 
the  tribes 
by  which 
it  was  inha- 
bited. 


"  Alon!^  the  caftern  coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter- 
nal ocean,"  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii  ,the  Menapii,  and  tlie  Conondii. 
The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  extending  from  Fair-head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  iil.md,  to  liamr.um 
Promontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  in  the 
county  of  Down  ;  and  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan, 
which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay,  within  their  pof- 
feir.ons  and  Dunum  or  Down-natrick  tor  their  capital. 
The  Voluntii  roireflcd  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having  the  Vinderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do- 
minions and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  nvcr  Deva 
(Atherdec  in  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metro- 
pohs.  And  the  Eblani  readied  ircni  the  Boync  to  the 
Lsbius,  L-jev-ui,  or  Liffy  ;  refiding  in  Eaft-Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river  ;  and  acknowledging  Mediola- 
num,  Eblana,  or  Dublin,  for  their  principal  twn.    The 


Caucii  fpread  ncim  the  LifFy  to  tlie  Lctrim,  the  Oboca  Irrianc 
Cii'  the  ancients  ;  had  the  reil  of  Dublin  county,  and  ~ 
fildi  parti  ot'  Wicklow  as  lie  in  the  north  of  tlie  lat- 
ter ;  and  owned  Dmuim  or  Rath  Downe  for  their  chief 
cily.  The  Menapii  .occupied  the  coaft  bctwi>.t  the 
Ltlriir,  and  CantaiTic-point,  all  the  reft  of  Wic*;lnw, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ;  their  chief  town,  Mc- 
napi;i,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  Modona, 
Slanu.s,  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Slane  and  LifTr,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh  ; 
being  hniited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
•lie  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  ilie  Brigantes  on  the 
fouth. 

"  Upon  the  fouthern  fliore  and  along  the  verge  of  tlie 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodiaj,  and 
the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Waxford  and 
all  AVaterford  :  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Avcn- 
Morc,  or  Dabrona,  on  thefouth-v.'eft  ;  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow  within  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft 
city  ;  and  giving  name  of  Bri^nt  to  the  Suir  or  SwirCj 
their  limitary  ftream  on  the  north,  and  the  .Tppell.ation 
of  Bi-ro'te  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  cf  Wexford. 
Tlie  Vodijc  polFelfed  the  ihire  of  Corkc  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
bona  or  Dubana  of  the  ancients;  and  afiixed  the  name 
of  f^oa'lum  Promontorium  to  ihe  point  of  Balycotton 
illand.  And  the  Ibernii  inhabited  die  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle-found  ;  having  Rufina  or  Ibaime 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mi^"- 
fen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found  for  their  northern 
barrier  ;  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divilions 
of  Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Iveragh. 

"  Upon  the  weftem  fhore  of  the  illand  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii 
or  Luccnii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnatx,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucinii  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon  ;  having  the  Du- 
rius  or  Cafheen  flowjng  through  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Limerick  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me- 
tropolis. And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  ftill  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Cathair,  or  the  fortrefs  ;  and  where 
the  rem.ains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may 
yet  be  traced.  The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of 
Clare  :  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
or  Mclic,  being  tlieir  principal  town  ;  a  headland  in 
tlie  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
Benifamnum  Promontorium  ;  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of 
Arran  called  InfuU  Cangamr.  The  Auterii  were  fet- 
tled in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  winding  along  the  deep 
rcccfs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  ;  ftretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius.or  the  river 
th;»t  bounds  the  lliire  in  that  p.art ;  and  poffeirmg  the 
fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
And  thefe  were  fubjeft  to  Auterium,  anciently  Ateritli, 
and  now  Athenree ;  and  liave  left  their  name  to  the 
divifion  of  Athenree.     The  Nagnatx  occupied  tlic  reft 
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anil,     of  the  lnr~e  ronnty   of  Mnyo,  a!'.  S'.ij;"  and   all  R.>f- 

•- common,  all  l^etrim  as  far  as  I^ogh  AUin  on  the  li  iith- 

ealt,  and  all  F<ermanajh  to  Balyfhannon  and  Loj.'_h 
Erne  ;  being  bounded  by  the  llhebiiis  or  r!vcr  of  IV.u 
lylhannon,  and  the  Lake  Rhe'jius  or  J.ogh  Erne  ;  ha- 
ving a  deep  bay,  calkJ  M.i^nui  Sinus,  that  carve';  along 
Miyn,  Xiitro,  and  Lotrini  coinitiis  ;  and  acknowlcdgc- 
ging  Na  jnat,  Ivccmalit,  or  A!;iecn;iht,  the  town  of  the 
Niignata-,  for  tlicir  capit;>l.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Vrnl  n'lan  Kaliuns,  c>tonde>.l  from  Balyfliannon  to 
the  Nirth  Cape,  and  pofieifed  all  Donujgalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  anJ  Enis  Owen,  and 
the  eaflcrn  part  of  Kil'.nii'.c:  enen.  TliC  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  iniracdlate  margin  of  the  (liore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promuntorium  Venicnivim  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Liilila  Vcnicnla  or  Morth-Airan  illand.  And 
their  metiopolib  Rheba  was  feated  upon  the  lake 
RhcLius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the 
fouth-cait. 

"  Upon  the  nonliein  fliore  and  along  the  margin  of 
I  the  Dcucaledonlan  ocean,  were  only  the  Roboguii  ;  in- 

I  luibiting  the    reft  of   Donegalle,  all  Denv,    and  all 

Antrim  li>  the  Tai.-Head,  and  the  Datnnii ;  and  gi- 
ving tlieir  own  name  to  tile  former  and  die  diviljon  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  tlie  rivers  \  idua  or  Siii|)- 
liarbour,  Aiigta  or  Logh  Swilly,  Daralxmna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna  or  Ban,  in  their  territories  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged Rul»)gdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  lor  their 
chief  city. 

•'The  central  regions  of  the  iiland,  all  I'yronc,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Mona;/h  in, 
and  the  rert  of  Ardmagh  ;  all  Cavan,  ail  l^ongfi>rd, 
and  all  Welt-nic  ith  ;  ail  the  King's  and  C>neen's  coun- 
ty, all  Kilkenny,  and  all  I'lpperary  ;  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Sli mnon,  l.ogli  Allin,  and  I.o;i:li 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  ihe  well ;  the 
Barrow,  Hoyne,  and  J^ogh  Ne.igh,  on  the  eail  ;  the 
Swire  and  Bhickwater  on  the  lini'h  ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  great .-(l  of 
their  towns  were  Rhe'>a,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rlic- 
l)a  of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  ditUrent  part  of  them,  and  fomcwhcre  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  ;  and  Ibcrn'a,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
tlic  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewherc  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary." 

But  whither  we  are  to  receive  as  tnith  the  accounts 
gi'v  en  by  Mr  Wliitaker,  thofe  of  the  Irifh  annalills, 
or  any  other,  it  i<-  certa'n,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Ireland  v.is  a  fccr.e  of  confu.'ion  and 
flanghter.  The  Irilh  hi  lovians  acknowledgi-  this,  as 
we  have  already  fe.'n.  Very  fov.-  of  their  monarchs 
efcnpsd  a  violent  death.  The  liillories  rfth.ir  kings 
indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  vi/..  tliat  they 
began  to  reign  in  fuch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  were  flain  in  ha  tie  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fuccecdcd  to  the  throne.  Tlie  introj'ic- 
tion  of  Cluiilianity  feems  to  ha^rc  m-.ndeJ  the  miittcr 
very  litiL-,  or  ralher  not  at  all.  The  fame  w.iii  be- 
tween t'le  ih'.'fs  ci>ntir.ued  ;  and  tlie  fame  murdif.  and 
treacheries  I.  .  k  plate  among  the  inhabi.ant;,  till  :hty 
vafion  of^'^-TC  i.ivad-iii  l>v  the  Dane^  or  Normans,  a'xmt  tlic 
sDanei.  end  of  the  eighih  eeniury.  At  this  .ir.ic,  wc  are  told, 
that  the  mouai  chical  power  was  weak,  by  rcafon  of  the 
fatflions  and  alTuming  difpofition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
VOL.  IX. 
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fti-s:  but    that  the    evils  of  tlie  political   cor.Hitutii.n     Irf^^.^t^. 

had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the   refpeift  paid  to  reli-  '^ ' 

gion  and  leamng.  The  firil  invafions  of  the  Danes 
Were  made  in  fniall  parties  for  the  f.ike  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieJ'tain  vhofe  dominions 
Were  invaded.  Other  pa.ties  appeared  in  diifcrent  par:. 
O:  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  inh.ib:t;uits  by  the  ha- 
voc they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  lulled  to  retura  in  afliort  time  ;  and  in 
tills  manner  was  Ireland  h.a.iired  for  the  Space  of  2d 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  ail. 
end  to  llieir  intc.line  contells,  and  uniting  agair.ll  the 
ccnmion  enemy.  The  ncrthem  pirates,  eitlier  by 
forte  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fniall  fettle- 
nieiits  oil  the  if.and  ;  till  at  length  Turget,  or  Turgc- 
fius,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  lar.dtd  wi.h  a  powerful  ar- 
niamei.t  iii  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  rlett  and  ;ir- 
niy,  in  oider  to  llrike  terror  in  tliillicni  quarters.  HIi 
followers  plundered,  bunied,  and  maii'atred,  uithuut 
mercy,  and  pcuetuled  the  clergy  in  a  dre.idi'al  nianner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  idrcadv 
fettled  in  Ireland,  Hocked  10  the  llandard  of  Turgclius, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  feat  hinueif  in  Armagh,  from 
wliicn  he  eipeiltd  the  eiergy,  and  fei/.ed  their  iand^. 
The  IiKh,  in  the  meantime,  where  infatuaied  by  tneii 
private  quarrels ;  till  at  lail,  after  ibme  iil-conducied 
and  unhiceefsful  eriorts,  they  I'unk  into  a  ihue  of  al>- 
jedt  lubmillion;  and  'I'lirgelius  was  proclaimed  monarc'i 
of  the  wliole  ll.md  in  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A  conlpiracy  wss  fi-rmed  ai;.ainll 
him  ;  and  lie  vas  lei/ed  by  Mclachlinc  prince  of  .Vfenth 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univciiiil  inuirrcc- 
tion  cnfued  ;  the  Danes  were  maliacred  or  uifpcrlcd  ; 
tlieir  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  crudites,  an  J 
drowned  in  a  lake.  Tlie  fiirei'.;ncr«,  hiiwevcr,  \vere 
not  fxtcrninated,  but  the  rcm:iins  of  them  were  al- 
lowed  to  continue  on  the  illand  as  fubjciSs  or  tributa- 
ries to  fonie  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  foon 
arrived,  b'.it  under  pretence  of  p.-aceable  iitentiop'-, 
and  a  defign  of  enriching  the  country  by  mnn-ercc. 
The  Irilh,  through  an  infatu:>ted  policy,  fuff.-rcd  them 
to  become  m.tfters  of  Dublin.  Limcrir,  WatcrftTi', 
anil  other  maritime  pliccs,  which  they  tnl;>rged  and 
fortified  witli  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  bten  un- 
knovn  in  Ireland.  The  Dams  did  not  fail  to  make 
u.e  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfiied.  The  Iriih  we:e  fomc- 
times  viiflcrious  .mil  fonielimes  not ;  but  were  never 
a'jle  to  drive  <:ut  their  enemies,  fo  tliat  they  continued 
to  be  a  very  d'llinguillied  and  powerful _/?/>/,  ortilb.-, 
in  Ireland.  Th.-  wars  with  die  D.incs  were  nofton.r 
at  an  end,  th.m  tlie  natives,  as  ufual,  turned  th-  "r  arm 
agalnft  eacli  otlier.  The  country  was  haraifed  by  the 
compni:ionsof  the  chiefs  ;  l.iws  and  religion  lo:t  ihtii- 
iiiHuence,  and  the  nioil  horrid  liceniiouin;;fs  and  im- 
mi;rJi:y  prevailed.  T^iu^  the  whole  i<l,..»J  fecmvJ 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  fii.l  iii\adir,  wi.cr  aii 
attempt  w.is  made  upon  it  by  Maguuj  ki.ig  of  Nor- 
way. This  attempt  nii.'canied,  through  his  owrii  raiTi- 
nef> ;  for,  hiving  knd^d  witiioul  opptii'i.n,  lu  jl. 
v.ii.ccd  into  the  country  without  tlie  leait  .i|'pri.L.<..i- 
fiv.n.  The  c<  nftquti'.i.e  ..f  tl.:-.  w.15,  thai  l,t  >v.i4  lUi- 
roundcd  .md  cut  to  piect ;  witli  all  his  followers.  Hi.> 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  beucfu  to  Ireland  ; 
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frelnnd.   the  fame  diforders  wliich  h;id  gradually  reduced  the 
'^ kingdom  to  a   ft;ite   of  extreme    weaknefs,  Hill  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and    to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englilh  iuvafion,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry ir. 

The  firft  motives  which  induced  this  monarch  to 
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pf  England  tj,in|{  of  an  expedition  againll  Ireland  are  not  well 
meditates  j;j^o^yjT  It  was  fuppofed  tiiat  he  had  been  provoked 
of  Ireland,  hy  fome  allilhmce  which  the  Irilli  princes  had  given 
to  the  French  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defign  was  conceived  foon  after  he  af- 
fcended  the  throne  ;  and  his  tlattorers  foon  furni(hed 
him  with  luflicicnt  rcaft'ns  for  conlidering  the  Iriili  as 
his  ful>i<.c(s.  It  was  atlirmcd  that  they  had  original- 
ly poll'ciicd  tlienifclves  nf  their  country  by  permilllon 
of  Ourguntius  a  Britilh  king  ;  and  that,  as  dei'cen- 
dents  of  tlie  Britons,  they  ^\  ere  the  natural  and  right- 
ful fnbjects  of  the  Englilli  monarch.  It  was  alfo  fug- 
gelled,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kint;s  of  England,  had  all  led  tlieir  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  inade  valuable  acquifitions,  which  their  fuc- 
ccifor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
All  ihefe  fu<;selHons,  however,  or  whatever  eli'e  had 
occurred  to  hinifelf,  feemed  yet  infulUcient  to  Henry  ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  moll  effeiflual  method  to  en- 
fure  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  mofl;  wretched  llate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion  ; 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God's  kingdom,  bad  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
ereAing  it  in  this  luihappy  countr)' ;  was  ready  to  de- 
vote liimfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  fer- 
vice  ;  implored  the  benediction  of  the  pontiiT;  and  re- 
quefted  iiis  perniiflion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland, 
to  reduce  tire  difobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  fm  and  wickednefs,  to  inftru>fl  the  ignorant,  anil 
fpread  the  blelled  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu- 
rity and  perfection  ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
tended  fo  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 
A  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
to  the  moll  fanguine  wilhes  of  Henry,  which  was  fent 
lovereignty  to  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
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token  of  his  invelliture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ire 
land.  But  whatever  inclination  the  king  of  England 
or  the  pope  might  at  tliis  time  (A.  D.  1156)  have 
for  the  fubjeflicn  of  Ireland,  the  fituation  of  the  Eng- 
giilh  affairs  obliged  him  to  defer  it  for  fome  time. 
The  (late  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favour.ible  for  an  invafion. 
The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity, 
being  haralfed  by  a  fadion,  and  oppoicd  by  powerful 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  aifumed  tl-.e  title 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribvite  to 
rlieir  luperior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fulijeds. 
in  Uifter,  the  family  of  the  northern  ///  A'ia/,  as  it 
was  called,  exercifed  an  hereditary  jurifdiclion  over 
the  C'Unties  now  called  T'trone,  Derry,  and  Donnegal. 
They  alfo  claimed  a  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  lords 
tf  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 


the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome 
adjacent  diftricls  :  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh  "■ 
(now  Down),  difputed  the  fuperiority  of  this  family, 
and  affected  an  independent  llate.  In  Munfter  reign- 
ed the  defcendants  of  O'Brien,  a  famous  fovereign  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family  ;  but  at  lad,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munfler,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fovereigns 
of  Deimond,  the  foulhern  divifion.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'Connor  were  ac- 
kni  wledged  fovereigns  of  the  eaflcm  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O'Ruarc,  ana«5tive  and  rcftlefs  military  chief,  had 
the  fupremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  tlie  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  fome  adjacent  dillrifts.  Meath 
or  the  fouthern  Hi-Nial,  was  fubjeiSl  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Colnian,  Murchard  0'Malachl)n,  and  his  fuc- 
celiors.  Leinfler,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubjedl  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
preffive  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  valfal  lords  had  been  citiier 
ptit  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  llature  and  bodily 
ftrengtli  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  fubjects,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  protcdl  and 
fivour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy ;  but  his  tri- 
bal ary  chieftains  iclt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and 
t;  rar.ny,  and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely 
odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were  the  he'rs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O'Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor  was  in  poffeffion ;  but  he  was  not  ge- 
nerally recognifed,  and  was  oppofcd  by  his  rival 
O'l-ochlan  :  notwithllanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magniticence  and  vigour,  till  a  decifive 
viiflory  gained  by  him  over  O'Brien  railed  O'l^ochlan's 
jealculy  fb  much,  that  he  obliged  Jiim  in  a  convention 
of  the  llates,  to  allow  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  nor- 
thern divifion.  In  confequence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O'Ruarc  toaperlbn 
more  inclined  to  the  interefts  of  the  two  fovereigns. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ;  O'Ruarc 
was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  trom  his  dominions, 
DeiTnod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paffion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  her  hufband's  diflreffes  to  carry  her  off  in 
triumph.  O'Ruarc  conceived  the  moft  implacable  refent- 
ment  againft  Dermod  :  and  tlierefore  applying  himfelf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
intereft  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reinflate 
him  in  his  polfellions,  "out  to  revenge  the  infult  offered 
by  Dermod,  and  to  refiore  his  wife.  By  means  of 
fuch  a  powerful  ally,  O'Ruarc  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  harafhng  his  autagonlft  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  1 156,  upon  which 
O'Lochlan  fucceeded  to  tlie  fovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of  this  new 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re- 
vens;e  himfelf  on  O'Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  a(flcd  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha- 
ving trcacheroufly  feized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun- 
leve prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
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arms,  in  order  to  fecure  thcnifclves  from  his  barl.;irity. 
O'Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  upon  which  the 
monartliy  devolved  on  Rodcric  the  Ion  of  the  late  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor. 

Tlie  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va- 
lour, and  was  determined  to  eftablilh  this  reputation 
hy  fome  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beg  nning  of  his 
roign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  liis  fcrvicc  the 
Oilmen,  or  defcendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
painll  Dcrmod  as  the  chief  partizan  of  his  fallen  rival. 
The  king  of  Lcinflcr  was  fci/.ed  with  the  utnioR  ccn- 
llernation  ;  and  in  dcfpair  fot  lire  to  his  own  town  of 
Terns,  left  the  eneiny  Ihould  have  the  fatisfaiflion  of 
fpoiling  it.  Roderic  ftill  advanced,  attended  by  O'Ru- 
aix,  Dcrmod's  implacable  enemy,  and  loon  over-ran 
the  whole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once 
acknowledged  Rodeiic's  authority.  Dermod  was  depo- 
fed,  as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  ftation  ;  another 
of  his  family  was  raifed  lo  the  throne;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate prince,  finding  it  inipolTiblc  to  (lay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Biiftol,  with 
a  defign  to  folicit  allilLmce  from  king  Henry. 

In  England,  Dcrmod's  cliar.ifter  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re- 
ceived him  as  the  benefactor  of  their  order,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  monallery  of  Aujiuftiiies  witii  great 
hofpitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitaiii,  he  immed'ately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
abjeifl  manner  implored  his  affiilancc,  promiling  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do- 
minions, which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
valialage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervilc  ad- 
drefs,  yet  the  fitu  ition  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impolfible  for  him  at  that  time  to  re.Tp  from  it  any  ot 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flatt  .-red  him.  He  there- 
fore difmilll-d  the  Irifn  prince  with  large  prefents,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  .iddrelFed  to  all  his  fubjcfts  ;  noti- 
lying  his  grace  and  pri>teotion  granted  to  the  king  ot 
I.einller;  and  declaring;  that  whofoever  within  his 
dominions  Ihould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  allined 
of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  pleaf^jd  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  ;  but  notwithllanding 
the  king's  letter,  none  of  the  Englifh  feemed  to  be 
difpofed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month 
cljpfeil  w)lho\it  any  profpecl  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Der- 
nKpdbcL'an  to  dcfpair.  At  laft,  however,  he  perfuad- 
ed,  with  great  promifes,  Richard  Earl  of  Chepllow,  or, 
as  it  WIS  formerly  called,  S.rig./,  a  nobleman  of  confi- 
derablc  influence  in  AVales,  but  of  brok:n  fortune,  to 
,  allift  him  with  a  conlidcrable  force  to  be  tranfporlcd 
next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Ovcrjiytd  at  this  firft  inftance 
of  fuccefs)  he  advanced  into  South  Wales,  where,  by 
the  infiucncc  of  the  bilhop  of  St  D.ivid's  he  prociued 
many  other  friends.  Robert  Eit^-Stephcn,  a  brave 
and  experienced  ofliccr,  ccvenintcd  with  him  to  ai- 
gage  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
rit/.-Gcr.ild  his  m;;ternal  brotlier ;  while  pern-.od,  on 
his  part,  promifcd  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fit/.-Stephen  and  Fit/.-Gcrald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town  of  We.\ford,  wiili  a  large  adjoining  terriu'ry, 
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as  foon  as  by  tlieir  adiftance  he  (liould  be  reinfiated  in    IrcUtd. 
his  rights.  '       "     ^ 

The  Irifli  prince  having  now  accompLfhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1169,  auJ 
recovered  a  fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  before 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies ;  but  being  attacked  widi 
a  fuperior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O'Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif- 
fion  till  the  Englilh  allies  came  to  his  atliitance.  The 
expected  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1 1  ;o, 
in  a  creek  called  the  Bann,  near  tlie  city  of  Wexford. 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  ai'cliers.  With  thcle  came  Har- 
vey of  Mountmciiris,  nephew  to  earl  Richard.  He 
had  no  military  force  along  with  liim  ;  but  camcfolely 
with  a  view  of  difcovering  the  i.ature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Pendergalt 
commanded  10  knights  and  200  archers  :  and  thus  the 
Englilh  force  which  was  to  contend  with  tlie  whole 
ftrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  llian  600 
men.  10 

Trifling  as  th'S  afilllance  may  fecm,  it  neverthelefs  Tlieir  fuc- 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoft  inilantaneoufly.  ""• 
Numbers  of  Dermod's  fnbjedls,  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  his  diltrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Wex- 
ford was  immediately,  attacked,  and  furrendered  in  a 
few  days;  Fit/.-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  were  jointly 
inverted  with  the  lordlhip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  ; 
and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 
coiilideralile  diftri>5ts  on  the  coafl.  After  three  or  four 
weeks  fpcnt  in  itafting  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedition 
was  undertaken  agaiull  the  jirince  of  Ollory  (a  diftriifl 
ofLeinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  troin  Dermod, 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  that  with 
fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  anny  was  now  increafed  to  3C00 
men,  who  were  oppofid  by  the  prince  of  Olfory  at  tlie 
head  of  50CO,  (Irongly  entrenched  among  wocds  and 
inoralfes.  By  the  fuperior  condufl  of  the  Enirliih 
troi.-ps,  however,  the  Irilh  were  decoyed  fr  m  their 
advantageous  fituation,  and  tluis  were  entirely  defeat- 
ed. The  Englilh  were  for  keepin<:^  the  tield  till  they 
had  totally  reduced  their  enemies  :  but  Dcrmod,  accu- 
llomcd  only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himlelt 
with  deltroying  the  country  ;  and  a  fudden  reverfe  of 
fortune  fecmed  ready  to  take  place.  The  prince  of 
Olfory,  diough  defeated,  ftill  appeared  in  .imis,  and 
only  wailed  for  an  opportunity  of  again  oppofinp  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  Maurice  Pendtrgaft  alfo  joined 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Dcr- 
mod, who  had  refufed  liim  leave  to  return  to  W.ilcs. 
This  defcflion,  however,  was  in  part  fupplicd  by  the 
ariival  of  Fit/.-Gerald  with  10  kniglils,  30  horfe- 
nien,  and  100  archers.  P^ndcrgaft  in  .1  (hort  time  re- 
pented of  his  new  aUiancc,  and  retired  into  W.ilcs  ; 
fo  ih.it  the  prince  was  obliged  to  nu'»c  i:is  fubrailHon 
to  Dcrmod,  which  the  latter  with  fome  rciu£iancc  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  mean  time,   Rodcric,  having   fettled  all   his 
other  allairs.  advanced  ag.iiiili  the  a,lic>  v  i;h  .<  power- 


ful army.  Dcrmod  was  thrown  into  dcfp.iir ;  but,  en- 
couiagcd  by  Fitv.-Su-r'.  ■>  -  *  ■  .-'t.in.;:i  >!  in  a  very 
ftrong  fituation,  whor^  i';  RoJerie. 

Thct.ittcr,  however,  U.. —  ••;  of  the  Eng- 
lilh, condcfccndcd  to  treat  fii  II  with  them,  and  iheii 
with  Dcrmod,  in  order  to  detach  tlicm  from  the  inte- 
R  r  a  reds 
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refts  of  e;ich  other :  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  itar  ;  his  oilers  were  rejeifled  by  both  parties; 
upon  whitn  he  be<an  to  prepare  for  battle :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  tho  engagement  Ihould  have  commen- 
ced, eiljier  througli  the  lugj;ert\ons  of  his  clergy,  or  of 
his  own  fears,  Rodt-ric  entered  into  a  new  negociation; 
which  at  laft  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  were, 
that  Denned  ihould  acknow;edge  the  fupremacy  of 
Rodeiic,  and  pay  him  luch  fervice  as  the  monarchs  of 
Irthuid  liad  ufually  received  from  inferior  princes  ; 
and  as  a  fecurity  tor  liis  taithlul  performance  of  this 
article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  anhoftage 
to  Rodcric  :  but  in  order  to  ellablilh  this  accommoda- 
tion on  the  firmell  balis,  the  latter  obliged  himfelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  inai  riage  to  the  voung  prince  as 
fonn  as  Leinlter  Ihould  he  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
illand  eltetlually  rertored.  By  a  lecret  article,  Dcrmod 
engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britilh  forces  immediately  after 
the  fettlement  o{  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  bring  over  any  fiu-thcr  reinforcements  from 
EnHand. 

Thus  ended  tl;e  firft  Britilh  expedition  into  Ireland  ; 
the  crnfequcncei  r'{  which  were  !b  little  dreaded  at  that 
tin^e  by  the  natives,  that  their  hillorians,  though  they 
■dwell  upon  the  principal  v.-ars  and  contefts  in  other 
pprts  of  tlie  illand,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
Welfhmen  inLeinfter  with  acarelefs  indiiTerence.  But 
though  the  fettkm.ent  of  this  colony  feemed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  ob- 
fervati(  n  of  difcerning  perfons,  thatamanof  Dermod's 
charafler  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties  ;  and  t  at 
on  the  firft  emergency  he  would  have  recoufe  to  his 
former  allies,  who  thus  would  cftablilli  thcmfelves  more 
and  mere,  till  at  lull;  they  would  reduce  the  country 
entively  under  their  fubjciflicn.  Thife  releiflions,  if 
any  fui.h  were  tlitn  made,  were  in  a  ihort  lime  verified. 
Derniod  was  fcarce  fettled  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
ho  began  to  aijiire  at  tlie  i'uveieignty,  and  form 
fihcnies  for  dethro' 'ng  RoJeric.  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  und  Fitz-Ger.ild  ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di- 
rcitcd  to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepllow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sirongbo'w,  on  ac- 
count of  his  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  accept  of  his  invitation  :  but  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  firll  to  obtain  the  confent  of  king 
llenry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  incline  that  his 
fubjeiSts  fhould  make  coiiqutfis  for  themfelves  in  any 
otlier  country,  and  therefore  difmilTed  Richard  with  an 
cijuivocal  anfwer ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  im- 
derlland  his  fovereign's  words  in  the  moll  favourable 
fcnfe,  immediately  let  about  the  necelfary  preparations 
for  ills  expedition.  In  May  i)"i,  Raymond  ie  Grofs, 
Richard's  domcftic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of 
I'it/Stephen  and  Pitz-Geralo,  landed  at  a  place  calhd 
Domlonnlf,  near  Waterf'ord.  with  lo  knights  and  70 
archers  ;  and  alone  with  them  came  Karvey  of  Mc)unt- 
morris,  attended  by  a  fniidl  train.  The  Engliih  imme- 
diately intrenched  themfelves,  and  erefted  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  ^  ery  ncceflary  pre- 
caution ;  for  the  natives,  iuftiy  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  praiftices  of  Dernod,  in.tantly 
formed  a  lumiiltuons  army,  and  marched  f^  expel  tlie 
invaderi;.  The  Enrrlifh  prepared  tr  r-eet  them  ;  but 
when  they  perceived  the  great  Ji'-pcriorlly  of  the  er.tiny, 
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they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  fort.  Here, 
however,  diey  mult  have  been  totally  cut  otf,  had  ihey 
not  luckily  coUerted  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from 
the  nci  ;hbouring  country  for  their  fubfiftence.  Thefe 
they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irilh,  who  were  thus 
put  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The  invaders  feized 
the  favourable  moment ;  and,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  tlie  fea,  where  thev  perilhed. 
Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all  of  them  principal  ci- 
tizens of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  otfered  large 
fums  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  citv  Ihould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Englifli,  were  all  barbaroufly  put  to 
death.  This  fucccfs  and  cruelty  fo  intim.ldated  the 
Irilh,  that  they  fuffercd  thefe  mercilcfs  invaders  to 
maintain  their  Itation  unmolelled,  and  wait  for  the  ani- 
val  of  their  affociates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  aflembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
gi  eat  numbers  of  other  a  Iventurers  ;  but,  when  ju!l 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  he  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitive 
command  from  the  king,  to  defift  from  his  intended 
crtcrprize,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  Lands  and  ho- 
nours. He  was  now,  however,  ton  much  interefted 
in  his  fcheme  to  retra(5l ;  and  tiiercfore  pretended  lo 
dilbelieve  the  authenticity  f  f  the  royal  mandate.  On 
the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  at 
Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1200  infantry,  all 
chofen  and  well  appointed  Ibldiers.  They  were  imme- 
diately joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troops  ;  and  the 
very  next  day  it  was  lefolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  a 
dreadful  malT.icre  enfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  was  fo- 
Lniui/ed  without  delay,  and  a  fcene  of  joy  and  fellivity 
llicceeded  tlie  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againft 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  liad  either  n^anifeft- 
cd  lome  recent  difaffecflion  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
b. en  thoroughly  lorgircn  for  th.ir  old  defecllon.  Ro- 
deric  advanced  againll  the  allied  army  with  a  formi- 
dable body,  conllfting,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men : 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  fkirmillies ;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  valfals  forced  him  to  difmifs 
tliem,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants 
were  treated  very  fevercly ;  however,  a  confiderable 
body  of  them,  with  Hefculpli  tlieir  govern;  r,  had  the 
good  lortune  to  gain  fome  vellels  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  made  tlielr  efcape  to  the  northern  illands. 
Earl  Richard  was  now  invefted  w'th  the  lordlhip  of 
Dublin  ;  and  appointed  Milo  de  Cog.m,  a  brave  Eng- 
liih knight,  his  governor;  while  he  himfelf,  in  con- 
jun<5tion  with  the  forces  of  Dermod,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try ot  Mcath,  committing  every  where  the  molt  horrid 
cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  mean  tirr.e,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Dermod,  rom- 
m.anding  him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  mu'l  anfwer  with  his  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcru pie  to  violate.  Natural  affe«fiicn,  however, 
had  very  little  place  in  the  bread  of  Dermod.  lie  ex- 
prelled  the  utmolt  indifference  ab^ut  Lis  fon  ;  and,  with 
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'•)  Ireland,  the  greateft  arrogance,  c!  limed  the  fovereifnty  ot'  all 
Ireland  :  Rodcii'.-,  provoked  at  this  anfw»r,  cut  oft"  the 
young  prince's  head. 

This  ))iece  of  impotent  cnielty  ferved  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  his  own  lubjects,  while  Dcrmod  and 
his  Englilh  allies  coniniitlsd  every  wliere  t!ie  grcatcft 
devalhitions,  and  tlireatened  to  luhdiie  the  whole  ifland. 
This  indeed  ihey  would  probably  h:ive  accom;  liftied, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  StrongSow  alarm- 
ed k'ng  Henry  ;  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himfelf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Britain, 
iiFued  his  royal  ediifl,  ibiflly  forbidding  any  Eng'iili 
vc/Tel  from  p.ilTing  into  Ireland  with  men,  arms,  or 
provifions  ;  and  commading  all  his  fubjcfls  at  that 
time  relidcnt  in  Ireland,  ot  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
to  return  to  their  country  before  the  enfuing  feall  of 
Ellh.cr,  on  pain  of  Rrfeitin^  their  lands,  and  be  ng 
declared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  vere  plunged  into  the  grcateft  di- 
flrcfs  by  this  peremptory  cdiA.  They  now  found 
thcmfclves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the  m\dii  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  iif  being  forfaken 
by  thofc  who  had  attached  theml'elves  to  them  during 
their  fuccefs.  Raymond  was  difpatched  with  a  molt 
fubmiifive  mc/Tage  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but  be- 
fore he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing  was 
thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
that  the  king  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
attend  to  the  affaii  s  of  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time 
the  death  of  Dermod  their  great  ally  feeined  almoll  to 
give  a  finiiliing  ftroke  to  the  Englilli  afiairs.  An  uni- 
verfal  dcfe^Sion  took  place  among  their  allociates  ;  and 
bcfo.-j  tliey  had  time  to  concert  any  proper  nicauires, 
Hei'culph,  who  had  formerly  efcaped  from  Dubhn, 
appeared  before  that  city  wiih  a  iurmidabie  body  lit 
trof'ps  armed  after  the  Danilli  manner.  A  furious  at- 
tack enfued  ;  which  at  lafk  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  iiinnediateiy  put  to 
death.  This  danger,  howeveV,  was  foon  followed  by 
one  Hill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerail 
confederacy  with  many  of  the  Irilii  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  o)  the  northern  itles,  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Englllh  totally  from  the  ifland.  'l"he  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  Ihips  from  tjie 
northern  illes  ;  while  the  confederated  Irilh  took  their 
ftations  in  J'uch  a  manner  as  to  furround  tiic  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  fnpplies  of  provifions.  In  two 
months  time  the  En'jlidi  were  reduced  to  great  ftraits. 
On  the  firll  alarm,  Rich.ud  liMd  fent  for  athllance  to 
Fit/.  Stephen  ;  who  having  weakened  his  own  force,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  We.xford  had 
rifen  and  helicged  Fitz-Steplien  in  his  fort  called  Cr.rr'::; 
near  that  city.  A  melfenger  now  arrived,  informing 
tStrongbow  that  his  fiiend  was  in  the  utmolt  danger, 
and  mud  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  !.'"  not  alfift- 
ed  -w  ithin  three  days ;  upon  which  a  council  of  war 
\\-.\i  called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  il.c  mcafures  ne- 
teliary  to  be  purfucd  in  this  dcfperate  emergency.  It 
was  foon  refolvcd  to  enter  into  a  treaty  witli  Roderic 
upon  any  terms  tl:at  were  not  totally  fervile  or  opirtf- 
iwt.  Laurence  p;  elate  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  car- 
ry the  terms  ;  which  were,  that  Rich  ird  propofeJ  to 
acknov.lcdge  Roderic  as  his  fovcrtl'n,  and  to  liold 
the  province  of  Leinller  as  his  vall'al,  provided  he 
v.r.uld  raife  tlie  fiegc.     Laurence  foon  returned  vilh 
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an  anfwer.  probably  of  his  own  framing  ;  namely,  that     Irrlnur. 

Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  poOcf-  ' ^ ' 

fed  by  the  Britiih,  fhould  be  immediately  eivcn  up  ; 
and  that  the  earl  and  his  al'i-ciatcs  Ihould  depart  with 
ail  their  forces  by  a  certain  day,  leaving  cverv  part  of 
the  illand  free  from  their  ufurpations,  and  abf-Ourelv 
renouncing  all  their  pretended  claims.  On  thefe  <  oti- 
ditions  they  were  to  be  fpared  ;  but  the  leaft  reluiffancc 
or  delay  would  detciniine  the  beficgers  to  ftorm  the 
city. 

Thefe  terms,  though  they  contained  nothirg  info- 
lent  or  unreafonible,  confidering  the  prcfent  fituatiin 
of  the  Englllh,  v.-cre  yet  intolerable  to  thefe  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fnmt  time  fj^ent  in  fil.-nc;,  Milo 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  ftaiting  up,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  th.m  '11  bruit  to  tlie  mercy  cf 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defi>eratc  valour  was  in- 
ftantly  caught  by  the  whole  afembly  ;  and  it  was  rs- 
folved  to  riik  their  whole  fcrtune  on  one  defpcrate  ef- 
fort, by  f.illying  out  againfl.  the  er.emy,  and  to  mal;e 
tlv.ir  attack  upon  tl.at  (jinrtcr  whrrc  Koderic  h!;nr..',f  18 
commanded.  According  y,  having  perfuaded  a  b..dy  Theyt.tal- 
of  the  townfmcn  to  take  part  in  liiis  dolpcrate  enter-  '5'  ■j^f'-'^' 
prife,  they  marched  out  ag.^iuft  their  enemies,  who  ''''"^  "'''' 
e.\pe(fted  nothing  lefs  thanfuch  a  fuud.n  a. tack.  The 
beliegers  were  fecurc  and  carclefs,  without  di/ci]  line 
or  order  ;  in  confequencc  of  which,  thev  were  un- 
able to  fuPiain  the  fuiii.us  allault  i4  ihi  Englifli.  A 
terrible  flaughter  enfued,  and  the  I.ifli  inltanlly  iied  in 
the  greatell  eonfufion  ;  tli^lr  mi.n.iii.h  hinilclf  efcaping 
oni;  by  niixlng  half  naked  with  tlie  crowd.  Tlie  otJier 
chicitains  wiiO  were  not  attacked  caui;ht  the  panic, 
and  broke  up  their  camps  wilh  precipitation  ;  while 
the  viftors  returned  Irom  the  puraiit  to  phnider,  and 
among  otiicr  advantages  gained  a-,  much  i>rovilion  as 
was  fuihcicnt  to  fupport  them  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow  being  thus  reiievcil  from  his  diftrefs, 
committed  tlie  govcinmeiit  of  Dublin  to  Milo  dc  *Jo- 
gau,  while  he  ])roieedeJ  imricdi  itcly  to  Wexford  in 
order  to  relive  Fit/-Stephcn  :  but  in  thi-  he  was  dif- 
appointed  ;  f<'r  that  brave  otlicer,  havin<j  ottcn  repuifcd 
his  enemies,  was  at  lalt  treachcroully  d  •ceived  into  iith- 
million  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  however,  conti- 
nued to  advance  ;  and  was  again  attacked  by  the  Irilh, 
whom  he  once  more  defeated.  On  hisarriv:ilat  Wcilerd, 
he  found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  entmy  having  re- 
tired with  Fit7-Stephen  and  the  rcll  of  ihe  prifoners  to 
Holy  Uland,  a  fmall  Illand  in  the  middle  of  tlie  har- 
bour, from  whence  they  fent  a  deputation  threatening 
to  put  all  the  prifoners  tn  death  if  tlie  lead  attempt  was 
made  to  molcrt  them  in  their  prcl'ent  (Ituatior.  The 
e.irl  then  pvocccJ>:d  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns  ;  where  he  forfome  lime  exercifed  a  regal  autho- 
rity, rewarding  his  friends  and  piinilhing  his  enemies. 
A  more  inTportant  objcfl,  however,  foon  engaged  his 
attention.  The  king  of  England  having  fcitlcJ  his 
afiairs  as  well  a-^  he  could,  now  determined  to  ccn^u.-r  ig 
Ireland  for  l-.imfelf.  A  fumniins  was  iidlantly  dif-  £»rl  Ki- 
patthcd  to  earl  Richard,  cxprclTlng  the  grcatcil  r^fent-  '•'•"''■''  '"'"" 
ment  at  his  prefumption  and  tlifobedicii^c,  ai.d  rcuui-  """",'  ,"* 
ring  l.is  immediate  prcli  nee  \n  Lng.aiiJ.  inc  cail  * 
fo'.nd  himfelf  under  the  iiccefllty  of  obeying  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  the  bell  dii'politirns  llit  liii.c  vwnld  peimit 
for  the  fecurily  of  his  Irilh  polfeirions,  embaikeJ  for 
England,  and   met  the  king  at  Nevham  near  GloiK 
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cjfter.  Henry  at  fnft  atFoflcd  great  difplenfure  ;  but 
*■  ^  loon  allowed  himieU"  to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender  of 
the  city  of  Dubl  n,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to- 
gether with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired 
by  Stroniibow  :  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the 
earl  Ihould  have  all  other  po'feirions  granted  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The 
otlicr  udvent\irers  Hiadc  their  pdace  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner ;  while  the  Irifli  chieftains,  inltead  of  imiting  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought  how  to 
make  the  moll  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at  leaft 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evil  from  their  own  par- 
ticular diftrifts.  Th.ey  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
fovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diilolution  ;  and  they 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and 
malignant  (atisfafiion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre- 
vent their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared 
on  tl'.e  co.ill.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  poflcf- 
fed  thenifelves  of  Fitz-Stephen,  refolved  to  avert  the 
cnnfcquenccs  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the 
fcirwardnefs  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  tlie  king  of 
England,  and  the  readinefs  of  thci:  fubmiffions.  Their 
deputies  call  thenifelves  at  Henry's  feet ;  and,  with 
the  inoft  palTionate  expreffions  of  obedience,  humbly 
inlrcated  that  lie  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vaf- 
Jals,  ready  to  rcfign  themfclvcs,  their  lands,  and  po(^ 
JeiTions,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  "  They  had  already 
(they  faid)  endeavoured  to  approve  tlieir  zeal  byfeizing 
Robert  Fitz-Stcphen,  a  traitor  to  his  fovereign,  who 
iiad  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  flauwh- 
tcred  their  people,  feized  their  lands,  and  attempted 
to  cflabliih  liinifclf  independent  of  his  liege  lord. 
They  kept  liim  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
iiim  to  llie  difpofal  of  his  fovereign." — The  king  re- 
ceived them  with  expreffions  of  the  utmofl  grace  and 
favour  ;  commended  their  zeal  in  repreiling  the  unwar- 
rantable attempts  of  Fitz-Stephen  ;  declared  that  he 
fhoulj  kion  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  fullaincd,  and  inflict  condign  punillimcnt  for 
eveiy  oiFence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubjefls. — 
T.hns  were  the  IririmiendihijiifeJ  in  the  utmofl  jov  and 
exultation;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  infpired 
thefe  men  with  dirpofiti<ms  favourable  to  his  intereits, 
proved  akb  the  moit  efi'eftual  means  of  faving  Fitz- 
Stephen  from  their  cruelty. 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  necefTary 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral 
13        ot  his  barons,  400  knigh.ts,  and  ahrut  4000  foldiers. 
King  Hen-  on   board  a  ilect  oi'  240  fail.     He  landed  at  Watcr- 
ry  lands  in  ford  on  tiie  fealt  of  8t  I.uke  in  Oiilober  1 1  72  ;  with  a 
Ireland.       profelled  delign   not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  pojeffion 
of  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him 
by  the  pope.     Moll  of  the  Irilli  indeed  feemed  to  be 
of  the  fiime  rpinion,  and  tl^ercfore  fabmitted  without 
the  leafl  refiPiancc.     Strongbow  fet  th;m  an  example, 
by  making  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterford,  and  do- 
ing hcmage  to  tlic  king  for  the  territory  of  Leinfter, 
Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations 
of  tyranny  and  injuilice.     He  was  at  firfl  fent  to  pri- 
■fon;  but  foon  p<irchafcd  his  liberty,  by  furrendering 
*'        Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  reft  of  his  pollei- 

dhftftain's  ^"'"'  " ^  ^'^^  ^''^■?-  "^''^  r"""""  "^  Defmond  was  the 
fubTuit  to  ^"^  ^'''-^  chieftain  who  fubmittcd.  On  the  very  day 
hiDi.  aft-f  th^"  king's  aiTival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned 


tlie  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  ilipulated  to  Iroland 
pay  a  tribute  for  the  rsll  of  bis  territory.  An  Eng-  " — 
lilh  governor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appoint- 
ed to  take  poiiclllon  of  his  capital ;  and  the  king  dil^ 
played  his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching  to 
Lifmore,  where  he  chofe  a  fituation  and  gave  the  ne- 
celfary  orders  for  building  a  fort.  The  prince  of  Tho- 
inond  next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  princes  of  Oifory,  Decies,  and  all  the 
inferior  chiefs  of  Munfter. 

The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurlty  of 
all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  gai  riibns  in 
the  cities  of  Limerick,  Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex- 
ford, proceeded  to  take  poffelTion  of  Dublin,  wliich 
had  been  fuiTcndercd  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour- 
ing lords  took  the  opportunity  of  fubmitting  as  he  ad- 
vanced. O'Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
fequence,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  become 
his  tributary;  and  even  O'Ruarc,  whom  Roderic  had 
made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign.  ^i 

Roderic,  tliough  furprifed  at  the  defection  of  fo  Roderic 
rr  .;ny  of  his  allies,  ftiU  determined  to  maintain  his  own  "'"  '""'■^^  ■ 
dignity,  and  at  leaft  prelt:rve  his  province  of  Con-""'' 
naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch 
of  the  whole  ifland.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched 
liirnfelf  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
dilencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difcon- 
tentcd  followers,  he  appears  to  liave  ac5fed  with  a  fpi- 
rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  ftation.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
and  \S'illiam  Fitz-Andelm  were  commiffioned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him :  but  Roderic  was  too  ftrong  to 
be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  u  de- 
tachment from  tlie  Englilli  army ;  and  he  at  lealt  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  iiis  iltuation  was  not  yet  fo  to- 
tally dcfperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceility  of  rc- 
figning  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  terri- 
tory remained  ia.iolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
chiefs  of  Ulller  flill  kept  retired  in  their  own  diilrids 
without  any  thouglits  oi  lubmiflion.  Henry  in  the  mean 
time  attempted  to  attach  the  Irilh  lords  to  his  intersll  by 
elegant  and  nK'.gnlhcen.t  enteitainments,  inch  as  to  them 
appeared  quite  aftoniiaijig.  Some  hiftorians  pretend 
that  he  ellabliflicd  the  Englilli  laws  in  all  thofc  parts 
which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdict'on  ;  but  tliis  mull 
appear  extremely  impri.bable,  when  we  conlkier  how 
tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their  an- 
cient laws  and  cuftoms.  The  Irilh  lords  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior ;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmiffion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for- 
merly done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their 
fubmiffion  to  the  king  of  En5;land  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irilh  monarchs ;  and  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  that  a  wife  and  politic  monarch,  fiich  as 
Henry  und>nibtedly  was,  fliould  form  at  once  fuch  an 
extravagant  fclieme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fub  Jued  by 
force  of  arms.  By  his  traixfavftions  botii  with  the  na- 
tives and  adventurers,  however,  Hcnrj'  had  attained 
the  alifolute  dominion  of  feveral  maritime  cities  and 
their  dependencies ;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
number  of  real  fubjects,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo- 
ry, in  the  ifland.  To  thefe  fubjefts  indeed  Henry 
granted  the  Englifh  laws ;  and  gave  die  city  of  Dublin 
by  charter  to  die  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of 

him 
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Ireland,     him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free  cuf-  Philip  of  Haftings,  and  Philip  de  Praof.i,  with  a  like     Ireland. 

-~^'         toms  which  lliey  enjoyed  at  Brillol,  and  throughout  number  of  attendants.     Hu(»h  de  Lacy  had  a  grant  ' ^ 

all  his  land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon  of  all  the  territory  of  Mc;ith,  where  there  was  no 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgelies  of  Dublin  all  man-  fortified  place,  aiid  where  of  confequencc  no  par- 
ncr  of  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole  ticular  rcfervation  was  ncccllary,  to  be  held  uf  the  king 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  AVales,  and  Ireland,  and  his  heirs,  by  the  fcrv'ce  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
wherever  they  and  tlieir  elLas  iliall  be,  to  be  freely  ar.d  manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  liy  any  of  the  Irifli 
honourably  enif^yed  by  them  as  his  free  and  faithful  princes.  He  alfo  conllituted  him  lord' governor  of 
I'ubjeas.  And  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  induce  his  Eng-  Dublin,  with  a  guard  of  20  knights.  Robert  Fitz- 
lilh  fubjci.'ls  immediately  to  fettle  in  thcfe  maritime  Stephen  and  Maurice  Fit/.-Gerald  were  appointed  his 
towns,  lie  permitted  the  Oilmen  to  take  pollcllion  of  coadjutors,  with  an  etpial  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
Waterford  ;  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right  of  the  firft  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under  the 
of  denization,  wliereby  they  weie  inverted  wi'h  the  pretence  of  an  lionourable  cmpl'  yn:ent,  to  rcfide 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  fubjeds,  an.l  for  the  fu-  at  Dublin,  fulijcrt  to  the  immediate  infpeclion  of  de 
ture  to  be  g(iverned  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  Tor  the  Lacy,  in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws,  the  king  alfo  made  confidence.  l,ands  were  alTigned  in  the  nei'hbour- 
a  divifion  of  the  diftricts  now  fubjed  to  him  into  lliircs  hood  ol'  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
or  counties  ;  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  en-  and  foldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  calilc  in 
larged,  as  tlie  extenlion  of  the  Englilli  fertlements  and  Dublin,  and  fortrelfes  in  other  convenient  places;  and 
the  ciicumrtances  of  the  country  required.  Sherift's  to  Jolni  de  Courcey,  a  b;'ion  dillinguiflied  by  his  en- 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  witli  terprifmg  genius  and  ahi'iiies  for  war,  was  granted  the 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minilters  of  juilicc,  and  whole  province  of  Ulfter,  provided  he  could  reduce  it 
officers  of  rtate,  and  every  appendage  of  Englilh   go-  by  force  of  arms. 

vernment  and  law.     To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a        Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  beijan  Dlfordcrt 

chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,  was  ap-  to  contrive  how  they  migiit  beft  Urengthcn  their  own  cnfuc  on 

pointed.     His   bufinefs  was  to  exercife  the  royal  au-  intererts,  and  the  Iiiili  how  they  m'giit  bell  Ihake  oft"'-'"^  kinjj'i 

thority,  or  futh  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to  the  yoke  to  v.liich  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitlcd.     De  **'!'*"""• 

him   in  the  king's   abfence  ;  and,  as  the  prefent  ftate  L-acy  parcelled  out   the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  fiiends 

of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehenllons  of  war  or  infurrec-  and  adherents,  and  began  to  ereft  forts  to   keep  the 

tions,    made   it    necellary    to    guard    againll    i'udden  old  inhabitants  in  awe.     Th's  gave  offence  to  O'Ruarc, 

accidents,  it  was  provided.  That  in  cafe  of  the  deutli  who  Hill  enjoyed  the  eatlern  part  o.''  this  territory  as  a 

of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treai'urer,  chief-  tributary  prince.     He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 

jnllice,    and  chiet    baron,    keeper    of   the  rolls,    and  obtain  redrefs  from  Lacy  for  forne  injuries  real  or  pre- 

king's    ferjeant  at  law,    lliculd  be  empowered,    wiili  tended;  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 

confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  ele<51  a  fuccelli.r,  mcnt,  another  conference  was  appointed  on  a  hill  call- 

who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of  ed   Tanigh.     Both  parties   came  with  a  confiderablc 

this  oflice,  imtil  the  royal  ple.ifurc  Ihould  be  further  train  of  armed  followers ;  and  the  event  was  a  fculFic, 

known.  in  which  O'Ruarc   and   feveral  of  his  followers  were 

Henry  ob-       1^"^  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern-  killed,  and  wificli  ferved  to  render  the  Englilli  not  a 

.igcil  til      mentof  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwelcome  fittlc  odious  to  the  natives. 

Uave  Ire-     news,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert    and  I'hcodine,  de-        The  fpirit  oi  difart'-J;ion   had  foon  after  an  oppor- 

'"'"'•           legated  by  the   pope,  had   arrived   in   Normandy  the  tunity    of    Ihowing    iti'elf   on    the    rebelfon  of   king 
year  before,  to  make  iuiiiiiliiion  into  the  death  oC  Bee-  Henry's  fons,  of  whicli  an  account  is  given  under  the 
ket ;  that  having  waited  the  king's  arrival  until  tlieir  article  England,  n°  121.  lif  /••<]■     The  king  had  been 
patience  was  exhaurted,  they  now  fummoned  him  to  obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  witlidraw- 
appcar  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful  ing   feveral  of  his  garrifons.     The  foldiers   who    re- 
fentcHce  of  excomnuuiication,  and  preferve  liis  domi-  mained    were    alfo    difcontcntcd    with    their    gener.J 
nions  from  a   general  interdiv.^.     Such   denunciations  Hei  vey  of  Mountmorris,  on  accotuit  of  his  fcverity  in 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer  dikipline,  and  rellraining  tlieni  from  plunder,  to  which 
Hay  in  Ireland  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  iiirces  and  they  imagined  themfelvcs  intiiled  on   account   of  the 
the  officers  of  his  hoiifehold  to  embark  withinit  delay,  deficiencies  of  their  pay.     Raymond  Ic  Gros,  the  fe- 
refcrving  three  fliips  for  the  conveyance  of  himfelf  and  cond   in  command,  w.is   much  more  beloved  by  the 
his   immediate   attendants.      Having  therefore  but  a  foldiery  :  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufics   bc- 
Ihort   time  to   fecure  his  Irilli   intcrclls,  he  addrelled  tween   the  commanders   arifen,  that   all  clFciJttial  o]>- 
liimfelf  to  the   original    Englilli  adventurers,  and   by  pofition   to   the    Irilh   chieftains  was   prevented  ;  and 
grant!)  and   promii'es  laboured  to  detacli  them  fn^m  the  event  mij.ht  have  been  fatal  to  tlie  Englilh  intc-        ,- 
Strongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfelf.     To  reft,  had  not   Henry  found  out  a  remedy.     He  funi- stronttl.ow 
make  amends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fi/.-Stephcn,  moned  earl  Richard   to  attend  him  at  Roiicn  in  Nor- the  lirll  go- 
lie   granted  him   a  conlidcrable  dillriifl    in   the  neigh-  mandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  f>f  commit- "''"o'"' 
bouiiiood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight's  fervice;  ting  the  aiTairs  o{  Ireland  to  his  fole  diic'tion.     The '"^""  • 
at  the  fame  time  entrulling  the  maritime  towns  to  his  earl  exprelied  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  ferve  his  niaflcr  ; 
own  immediate  dependants.     Waterl'ord  was  commit-  but  ohfcrvcd,  that  he  had  .dready  experienced  the  envy 
led   to  Humphrey   dc    Bohiui,   Robert   Fit/.-Bemard,  and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies  ;  that  it  he  Ihould 
and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20  kniglits.  appear  in  fuch  a  diftinguillied  chara^cr  as  that  of  Jic 
In   Wexford    weie    llalioned    William    Eitx-Andclm,  king's    d<pa!y    in   Ireland,    their    inf.dious    prat^ices 

would 
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irrlsinl.    would  bc  TtTicwcJ,  and   his  cor.dufl    njifrey^refentcd. 

' " lie  therefore  requefted  that  a   colleague  miuht  be  -.i^i- 

pointed  in  the  commiilior. :  ar.d  recommer.ded  Ray- 
mond as  a  pcrlon  ot" approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptaSle  to  the  foldiery.  The  king 
replied,  with  an  atFe<f>ed  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  he  bad  his  free  c^nfent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  lervice  he  Ihould  deem  necefi'.iry,  not  as  a  col- 
lea-Tt'c,  hut  as  an  ailirtant  ;  but  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  earl  h-mfclf,  and  implicitly  titifteJ  every  th'ng 
to  his  direiflion.  To  reward  his  fervice,  ho  granted 
him  the  town  of"  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  ercifled 
at  WicSclow;  ar.d  th^n  dirmiiFed  him  with  the  moll 
gracious  exprcfTions  cf  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  h^  was  received 
with  all  the  rcfpecl  due  to  the  royal  ccmmilllon.  He 
ft2;nified  the  king's  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz  Bernard, 
with  the  gi-.rrilcn  of  AVaterford,  ihould  inftantly  em- 
bark arid  repair  to  Normandy  ;  that  Robert  Fitz- 
Ftevhen,  and  Maurice  Perider\,-all,  fhould  attend  the 
fcivice  of  their  fcvcreign  m  England  ;  and,  agreeably 
to  th.e  king's  inflructions,  tock  on  l.im  the  cuibidy  of 
the  i.itieiof  Dublin,  Vratcrfcrd,  and  Wexford.  Hugh 
dc  Lacy,  and  Jiliio  de  Cogan,  \\cre,  vltii  tl:e  ether 
Lads,  commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fervice 
of  die  king ;  by  whicli  tl.e  earl's  icrces  were  cor.fide- 
rably  weakened,  ar.d  he  foon  found  himlelf  under  a 
r.eccinty  of  apjointing  Raymond  to  the  chitf  ccm- 
r.iand.  The  new  general  proved  fucccfsft.l  in  fome 
enterprizes  a^,ain(t  the  rebellious  Irifli ;  but  having 
1  rcluiiied  upon  liis  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  13a- 
fiiia  the  earl's  fdlcr,  Richard  retufed  hia  ecnlent,  and 
Raymond  rcu.cdiiito  W;iies. 

Thus  the  fupveme  command  again  devolved  upon 
liorvey  of  Iviouninioriis  ;  vlio,  being  fenfible  that  his 
charaeter  had  fullered  much  from  a  companion  v.  ith 
that  of  Raymi>nd,  determined  to  en.ulatc  his  llicceiles 
by  fome  bold  attempt  againi't  the  rebels.  A  detach- 
ment of  400  ot  iiis  B^.en,  however,  had  the  misiortune 
-6  to  be  furpiized  and  cut  oiF  by  the  enemy;  and  this 
fucccfs  Icrved  as  a  fignai  for  a  general  levoit.  Several 
of  the  JLeiniter  chieitaln?,  who  had  lately  made  their 
fubmiiVions,  and  hound  themfeives  to  the  fervice  cf 
king  Henry,  now  openly  dilclaimed  all  engagements. 
Even  Donaul  Kevanagh,  Ion  to  the  late  king  Derniod, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  in  their 
ereatelt  diihoiltics,  now  declared  againft  them,  and 
claimed  a  risrht  to  the  kingdrm  of  l^einller ;  while 
Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  active  in  uniting  the  princes 
of  I'hler,  the  native  lords  cf  Msath,  and  other  chiefs, 
agiinli  their  common  eneriy.  ThA^  produced  the 
immediate  recal  of  Raymond  ;  and  Richard  no  longer 
refufcd  his  confcnt  to  the  m.arviage  with  his  filler, 
which  wn"  fo!eTr:r,i?ed  immediately  on  Raymond's 
arriv;;l.  Th.e  vcrv  next  mornir.g,  th.e  bricegrcom  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  Roderic,  who  had 
con  mittc J  great  deva!l:'.li»-ns  in  Me;-.th.  By  the  vi- 
gorous cor.du>ft  cf  the  EngHfh  commander,  however, 
he  was  not  cnly  prevented  fr(m  doing  further  mifchtef, 
but  at  lail  convinced  of  the  felly  of  refiftance ;  and 
thercforc-detern.ired  to  make  a  final  fubmifHon.  Yet, 
C(  nfcious  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a 
fu'-jciS ;  and  therefore,  iullead  of  treating  with  carl 
R-chard,  he  fent  deputies  direiftly  to  the  king.  The 
deputies  were,  Catliclicus   archbilhop   cf  Tuam,  tlie 
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abbot   of  St  Brandan,  and   Mafer  I.fitvritrf,  as  he  is     Irel  n 
llyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  ot  Connaught.  IT 

The  terms  of  this  iubmilhon,  by  which  Henry  be- Tcim- 
came  fole  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow  :  Ro-hisfuLi 
deric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  as  '"■'"• 
liege  man  to  the  king  of  England  ;  on  which  condi- 
tion he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught,  as  well  as  his  otlier  lands  and  fovereigntiet,  in 
as  ample  a  marner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrival  (^f  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  valfals  were  to  hold 
under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  pad  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England  ;  in 
which  Roderic  w:ts  to  enfcrce  their  due  obedience, 
and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  affiflance  the  Eng- 
lilh  government,  if  ncceffary.  Tlie  anniiil  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  loth  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
frcm  Connaught  as  from  the  re.1  of  the  ifland  ;  ex- 
cepting thofe  pra-ts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  Enghmd  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  the-r  appi'rtcnances,  We::ferd  and  all 
Leir.ller,  ard  Vi'at.ifoid  witli  its  hinds  as  far  as 
Dungarvan  inclufive ;  in  all  v.'hich  diftric'ts  Roderic 
was  n(  t  to  'ntcifere,  nor  cl..:m  any  power  or  autho- 
rity. The  Irifli  who  had  fled  frcn;  thefe  diflrie^s  v.ere 
lo  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the 
fei vices  reo,uircd  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  ot 
tlicir  in.meeii.itc  Icids  ;  and,  if  refractory,  Rtdcric,  at 
the  rcquifition  (f  their  loids,  was  to  compel  them  to 
return.  He  was  to  take  hoilages  from  his  vallkls, 
fuel;  as  he  and  his  lieee-lcrd  ihouid  think  proper  ;  and 
on  his  part  10  furniih  either  thefe  or  others  to  the 
king  acct  rding  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vuuals 
weie  to  fuinilli  hawks  and  hounds  anm>ally  to  the 
Englilh  mon.uch;  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant 
ot  Ills  ininiedi  ite  deniefnes  in  Ireland,  contraiy  to  his 
royal  jdeaiuro  and  con.mand.  This  treaty  was  fo- 
lemnly  raiihcd  in  a  grand  council  ot  prelates  and  tem- 
poral barons,  among  vhom  we  tind  die  archbilhop  ot 
Dublin  one  of  the  iublcribing  witnelFes.  As  metro- 
politan of  Leinfter,  he  was  now  become  an  Englilh 
fubjcet  and  was  probatily  lummoned  on  this  occaficn 
as  one  obliged  tu  attend,  and  wiio  had  a  right  to  athil 
in  the  king's  great  council.  It  is  aho  ( blcrvable, 
that  Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  us 
a  powerful  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This 
is  evidently  implied  ;rd  fuppofed  in  the  articles  ;  al- 
though his  monarchic  il  powers  and  privileees  were 
little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  difregarded  and 
cppofed  by  the  Irilh  toparchs.  Even  by  their  fub- 
midions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effeft  difavowed 
and  renounced  the  fovereigntv  of  Roderic  ;  bnt  now 
his  fupremacy  feem?  to  be  indullrioully  acknowledged, 
that  the  pre.'ent  fubmilHon  might  appear  virtually  die 
fubmillon  of  all  the  fubcrdinate  princes,  and  thus  the 
k'ng  of  England  be  inveftcd  with  the  fcvercicnty  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The  m.  rks  of  fovereignty,  however, 
were  no  mere  than  homage  and  tribute  :  in  every  o-hcr 
particular,  the  rec;al  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio- 
late. The  Englilh  laws  were  only  to  he  erfr-rced  in 
the  Er.glifli  pale:  and,  even  there,  the  Irifh  tenant 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubjefl  of  ti.e  Irifl-i  :no- 
nartli ;  bound  cnly  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
to  tr.i;e  arms  againit  the  king  of  England. 

But   though    the   whole   ifland   cf  Ireland  tlnis  be- 
came fubjeft  to  the  king  cf  England,  it  was  far  from 
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l>cing  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having  the 
IJtUiition  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almoft  in  any  de- 
gree. One  great  occafion  of  dilturbance  was,  that  tlic 
Knglifh  laws  were  confined  only  to  thofc  parts  which 
had  hccn  fubducd  by  force  of  arms  ;  while  the  chief- 
tains that  had  only  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were  allow- 
ed to  retain  the  ancient  Irilli  laws  within  the  limits 
of  tlieirown  jurifdiiftions.  By  thcfe  old  Irilhlaws,  many 
crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fuch  as  robbery,  mur- 
der, &c.  might  be  compcnfatcd  by  a  fum  of  money. 
Ilencc  it  happened,  that  very  unequal  puniihments 
were  inl1i>5ted  for  the  fame  ofFence.  If  one  Engllliiman 
killed  another,  he  was  punilhcd  with  death  ;  but  if  he 
killed  an  Irilliman,  he  was  punllhed  only  by  a  line.  If 
an  Iriflmian,  on  the  other  hand,'killcd  an  Englifliman, 
he  was  certainly  punilhcd  with  death  :  and  as  in  times 
of  violence  and  outrage,  the  crime  of  murder  was  very 
frequent,  the  circumllance  juft  mentioned  tended  to 
produce  an  implacable  hatred  between  tlie  original  in- 
habitants and  the  Englilh.  As  the  Iriih  laws  were 
thus  more  favourable  to  the  barbarity  natural  to  the 
tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many  ot  the  I^nglilh  were 
alfo  tempted  to  lay  afidc  the  manners  and  culloms  of 
their  countrymen  altogclher,  and  to  alfociate  themfelves 
with  the  Irilh,  that,  by  becoming  fubjc<5t  to  their  laws, 
they  might  thus  have  an  cpportunity  ot  gratifying  their 
brutal  inclinations  with  lei's  controul  than  formerly;  and 
in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  I'cgemrnle  Eii«/i/L,  as  they  were 
called,  proved  more  bitter  enemies  to  their  counti-ynien 
than  even  the  Irifh  themfelves. 

Another  caufe  of  the  diilrelfes  of  Ireland  was,  the 
great,  j:iower  of  the  Englilh  barons,  among  whom 
HeiTty  had  divided  the  grt;4tell  part  of  his  Irilh  domi- 
nions. The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inH;mied 
them  with  a  delire  for  more  ;  and,  iailcad  of  contri- 
buting their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their 
fovereign,  or  to  civili/.e  the  barbarous  people  over 
w  liom  they  were  placed,  tliey  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counterai.1  and  dellroy  each  other.  Henry 
nimfelf,  indeed,  fcems  to  have  been  infc(5lcd  with  a 
very  fatal  jealoufy  in  this  rcfpect  ;  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma- 
nifefted  themfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  illand  :  and 
the  confetpiencc  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a 
liene  of  uproar  and  confulion.  To  thefe  two  reafons 
T.-e  mull  likewife  add  another  ;  namely,  tliat  in  tliofe 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irilh  cliicltains  en- 
joyed the  fovcreignty,  they  were  at  lull  liljerty  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint.  This  likewife  induced  many  of  the 
Englilh  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  Iharing  the  phnuier  got  by  thefe  petty 
wars  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the  illind  was  a  perpe- 
tual fcenc  of  horror,  almoft  unefjnalled  in  the  liillory 
of  any  country. 

Alter  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  w'as  im- 
mediately ekcUd  to  fuccecd  him  .  but  was  fuperl'eded 
by  the  king  who  appointed  William  Fit/-Andtlni,  a 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  liicceed  in  liis  place. 
The  new  governor  liail  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  perform  the  lallc  alllgned  to  l.iin.  He  was  of  a 
rapacious  tcnipei',  fenlual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners  ; 
and  tl  e  efore  only  lludied  to  enrich  himicll".  The 
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Englilh,  commenced  liollilitics ;  but  ritz-Andelm,  in-  " ^ — 

Head  of  reprelhng  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  beginniue, 
treated  the  cliieftains  witli  affeetcd  courtefy  and  flat- 
tery. This  they  had  fufficient  difccrnment  to  fee, 
and  to  defpife  ;  while  the  original  .idventurcrs  had  tlie 
burden  of  tlie  whole  defence  of  the  Enj^.'i/L  pale,  as 
the  Englilh  teiritories  were  called,  thrown  upon  iJiem, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  had  condufl  of  the  governor 
was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The  conleqilence 
of  this  wiis,  tliat  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of 
Fitz-Andelm  :  the  foldiers  were  mutinous,  ill-appoint- 
ed, and  unpaid  :  and  the  Irilh  came  in  crowds  to  tlic 
governor  with  perpetual  complaints  againft  the  old  ad- 
venturers, which  were  always  decided  againll  tlic  lat- 
ter;  and  this  decifion  increalcd  their  conhdence,  with- 
out lelfening  their  difalFeiflion. 

In  this  unfavourable  llalc  of  affairs,  Jolin  de  Cour- 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  wlio  had  as  yet  reaped  none  of 
the  benefits  he  expeifted,  refolved  to  unde-rtake  an  expe- 
dition againft  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  himfelf 
witli  their  fpcils.  The  Irilh  at  that  time  were  giving 
no  ofience;  and  therefore  pleaded  die  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded with  King  Henry  :  but  treaties  were  oflittlc  a- 
vail,  when  jiut  in  competition  witli  the  ncceilities  of 
an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  Tlie  cor.fe- 
quence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled  through 
the  whole  illand.  The  chieftains  look  advantaje  of 
the  war  with  the  Englilh,  to  commerce  holtiiiiies  ajainft 
each  other.  Defmond  and  Thomond,  in  the  foutheiu 
province,  were  dillrae'ted  by  the  jealoufics  of  contending 
chiefs,  and  the  wliole  land  was  wafted  by  unnatural 
and  bloody  <|uarrels.  Treachery  and  murder  were  re- 
venged by  praiflices  oi"  the  fanie  kind,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  perpetuate  a  fuceenionof<  ulrages  the  moft  horrid, 
and  tlie  moft  dilgraceful  to  humanity.  The  northern 
province  was  a  fccnc  of  the  like  enormities  ;  though  tlic 
new  Englilh  fettlers,  who  were  confidered  as  a  common 
enemy,  ought  to  have  united  the  natives  among  them- 
felves. All  were  equally  ftrangcrs  to  the  virtues  of  )iu- 
manity  ;  nor  was  religiim,  in  the  form  it  then  alTumed, 
capable  of  rcftraining  ihefe  violences  in  theleall.  ^t 

Ireland   was  thus   in  a  Ihort  time  reduced  to  f\ich  a  Hi-  is  fu- 
ftate,  that  Henry  perceived  the  neceflity  oi  recalling  r"J'''"' 
Fit7-Andelm,  and  appointing  anciilier  governor.     He  j*  l"''v 
was    recalled   accordingly  ;  and  Hugh   dc    Lacey  ap- 
pointed to  fucceed  him.     He  left  his  government  with- 
out being   regretted,  and  is    faid  by  the  jiiftorians  of 
tliofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  aflion  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftration.     This  ac'iioii 
was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  ol  a 
relic,    called  the  Jinjf  of  Jefus,  from  tlie  cathedral   of 
Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that    it    might 
be  in   greater  fafety,  as  the  war  raged    violently   in 
Ulftcr.     De  Lacey,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite 
different   difpolition,  and   every  way  qualified  for  the 
difficult   government  with  wliich  he  w.is  inveftcd  : 
at  the  f'.me  time,  the  king  by  invefting  his  foil  Jolui  j,',hn'm»Je 
with  the  Icirddiip  of  Ireland,  gave  occafion  to  greater  lurJ  of 
dilUirbavces  tlian  even  tliofe  which  hid  aheady  »h.ijv  IreUnJ. 
poneil.     The   nature  of  tliis  hirdlliip  lialli  l)ecn  much 
dil'puted  ;  but    the    moft  probable  opiniin  i^,  that  tla- 
king's  fon   was  now  to  be   iuNciled  with  all  the  ri.'hts 
and  powers  vvhieh  had  fcrmorly  belonged  to  Rodciiv, 
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Ireland,  who  was  allowd  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  It  doth 
* " —  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  de- 
prive Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  ftill  lefs  had  he  to 
difpofc  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  becon.e  his  tributaries ;  w')ich  never- 
thclcfs  he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be 
productive  of  an  Immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  all  that 
fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  necetfary  ;  but  being  mif- 
rcprefented    to   the    king  by  fome  fadious  barons,  he 
was  in  a  ihort  time   recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his  room.     This 
frror  was  foon   eorrefled,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.     The  famejcaloufy  which  produced  his 
Hrll  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond  ;  and  Philip 
de   Braola,  or  Philip  of   IVorce/ler,  as    he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  moll  avaricious  difpolition,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.     This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  man- 
lier, that  liis  fuperllitious  fuhjecls  expe<51ed  evei7  mo- 
ment that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.     His  power, 
however,  was  of  Ihort  duration  ;  for  now  prince  John 
prepared  to  exercil'e  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
had  invetled  him  in  Ireland.     He  was  attended  by  a 
conliderahle  military  force  :  his  train  was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth  ; 
hut  luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of 
Euglilhmen,  ftrangers  to  the  country  they  were  to  vifit, 
defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accullomed  to  a  life  of  pro- 
Higacy,  and  filled  with  great  cxpedations  of  advantage 
from   their  prefent   fervice.     The  whole  alfembly  em- 
barked in  a  fleet  of  60  Ihips  ;  and  arrived  at  Waterford 
after  a    profperous    voyage,  filling   the  whole  country 
with  the  greatcll:  furprife  and  expeftation. 
^isiiulif-        The  young  prince  had  not  yet  ai-rived  at  the  years 
crtiiun.       of  difcretion  ;  nor   indeed,  from  his   fubfequent  con- 
-duct,  doth   it   appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as 
qualified  him  in  tlie  lealt  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
lie    was  raifed.     The  hardy  Welchmen  v.ho   firft  mi- 
erated  into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  him  homage  ;  but  they   were  difagreeable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and   to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  nfmded 
nothing  but   his   pleafures.     The  Irilh  lords  were  at 
tirll  terrified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the 
force  of  the  Englilh  army  ;  and   being  reconciled  to 
fubmilhon  by  the   dignity  of  the  prince's   ftation,  ha- 
fiened  in  crowds  to    Waterford  to   do  him   homage. 
They   exhibited  a   fpeiElacle  to  the   Nomian  courtiers, 
-wliich  the  latter  did  not  fall   to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.     The   Irifh    lords,  with   uncouth   attire, 
thick  buftiy  beards,  and  hair  (landing   on  end,  advan- 
ced with  very  little  ceremony  ;  and  according  to  their 
«wn   notions   of  rtfpe-ft,    offered  to    kifs    tlie   young 
prince.      His  attendants   fteppcd   in,    and    prevented 
this  lionid  violation  of  decorum  by  tlirufting  av.ay  the 
Iriflimen.     The  whole  alfembly    burll    into   peals    of 
laughter,   pulled  the    beards,  and   committed  feveral 
ether  indignities  on   the  perfons  of  the  guells ;  which 
Tere    immediately  and  feverely   refented.     The  chief- 
tains left   the   court,  boiling  with    indignation;     and 
meeting   others   of  their  covmtrymen  haftening  to  do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  oi  tlie  re- 
ception they  themfelves  had  met  with.     A  league  was 
inllantly  formed   to    extirpate  the   Englifii,    and  the 
whole  nation  P.ew  to  arms ;  while  John  and  his  cour- 
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tiers  inllead  of  oppofing  the  enemy,  employed  them-  Ireland 
felves  in  haraffing  and  oppreffing  thofe  who  were  un- 
der their  immediate  jurildiiftion.  Ilie  country  was 
tlicrefore  over-run  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  en- 
tirely neglefted,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to 
follow  the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devaftation  had  continued  for  eight 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 
He  then  determined  to  recal  his  fon  ;  but  was  at  a  lofs 
whom  he  fhould  name  for  his  fuccelfor.  Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irifh  peafant,  and  tlie  king  was 
at  lafl  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  John  de  Courcey, 
whofe  boillerous  valour  fcemed  now  to  be  abfolutcly 
necelfary  to  prevent  the  Englilh  from  being  totally  ex- 
terminated- The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firlt  to 
adl  on  the  defenfive  ;  but  as  his  enemies  foon  forgot 
their  league,  and  began  their  iifual  hollUities  againft 
each  other,  he  was  at  latl  enabled  to  ma  ntain  the 
authority  of  the  Englilh  government,  and  to  fupport 
their  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  though  not  to  extend 
them. 

In  this  fituation  w^ere  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich- 
ard I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition 
to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  attend  10 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  him  by  his  fatlier,  took  upon  him  the  manage- 
ment of  Irifh  affairs  ;  and  immediately  degraded  de 
Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place 
Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Courcey,  provoked 
at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Lifter,  where  he  was 
immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives, 
and  at  lafl  almolf  entirely  detached  himfelf  from  the 
Englilh  government.  The  greatell  confufion  enfued  ; 
Hugh  de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  government,  and 
William  Petit,  earl  marllial  of  England,  appointed  in 
his  place.  Petit's  adminiftration  proved  more  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  any-  of  his  prcdecei'brs.  Confede- 
racies every  where  took  place  againtl  the  FJnglilh;  the 
latter  were  every  where  defeated,  their  towns  taken  ; 
and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  Irifh,  as  ufual,  turned  tlieir  anus  againft 
each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during 
the  whole  reign  of  king  Richard;  and  part  of  tlie  reign 
of  John,  while  the  dilhcdes  of  die  country  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  diffenfions  and  difaffe<5lion  of  the  Eng- 
lilh lords,  who  aipired  at  independency,  and  made  war 
upon  each  other  like  Irilh  chieftains.  The  prudent 
conduit  of  a  governor  named  Meilcr  Fitz-Henry,  how- 
ever, at  lall  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  commotions  ; 
and  about  the  year  1208,  the  kingdom  was  more 
quiet  that  it  ]iad  been  for  a  long  time  before.  In 
1 2 1  o,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon  w  ith  an 
army,  with  a  defign,  as  he  f;iid,  to  reduce  his  refrac- 
tory nobles  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  More  than  20 
Irifh  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to  do  him 
homage  ;  while  three  of  the  Englilh  baron?,  Hugh  and 
Walter  de  Lacey  andWilliam  de  Braofa  fled  to  France. 
The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  Irifh  fubjefts,  granted 
them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and  char- 
ter of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub- 
lin, under  the  kiii';'s  feal.  For  the  regular  and  effec- 
tual execution  of  thefe  laws,  befuies  the  eftablliliment 
of  the  kings  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin;  tlicre  was 
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now  made  a  new  and  more  ample  divlfion  of  the  king's 
lands  ot"  Ireland  into  counties,  where  flieriffs,  and 
many  other  o.Ticers,  were  appointed.  Thefe  counties 
were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Argial,  now  called 
Loivth,  Kathcrlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Watertord, 
Cork,  ICerry,  Limcric,  Tipperary  ;  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  Englilh  dominions  at  this  time  as  confined 
to  a  part  of  Leinfler  and  Munllcr,  and  to  thofe  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  wliich  lie  in  tlie  province  of  Ul- 
ftcr,  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  the  king- 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  billiop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
fame  weight  with  that  of  England  ;  and  whlcl'.,  by  royal 
proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed 
affairs  fo  happily,  that  diuing  the  violent  contefts  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual 
degree  of  trancjuillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  this  unhappy  country  was  at  tlils  or  indeed  any 
other  period,  till  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
perfedly  free  from  diforders,  only  they  were  confined 
to  thofe  dillriifts  moft  remote  from  the  Engliih  govern- 
ment. In  1219,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  thro' 
the  immeafurable  ambition  and  contentions  of  the 
Englifli  barons,  who  defpifcd  all  controul,  and  op- 
prelied  the  inhabitants  in  a  tenible  manner.  The 
diforders  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
encouraged  them  to  dcfpife  the  royal  authority  ;  they 
were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and  fometinies  the  avowed 
adverfaries,  of  each  other  ;  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  fettlenunts,  the  natives  were  firft 
driven  into  infurreiflions  by  tlicir  cruelty,  and  then  pu- 
niflied  with  double  cruelty  lor  their  icfiftance.  1  he 
Englifli  laws,  which  tended  to  punilli  the  authors  of 
thefe  outrages,  were  fcorned  by  an  imperious  arillo- 
cratic  faiflion,  who,  in  the  pi  re  i/y  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  moll  fahuary  inllitutions. 
In  1228,  a  remonllrancc  was  prefented  to  the  king 
againft  this  dangerous  negled  and  fufpenfion  of  the 
laws  ;  which  he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  diredling  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  fcveral  coun- 
ties, fhould  be  convened  :  that  the  charter  of  Enj;li(h 
laws  and  cullnms  received  from  king  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  Ihould  be  read  over  in 
their  pretence  ;  that  they  fhould  be  diredled  for  the 
future  llr-flly  to  obfcrvc  and  adhere  to  thefe  ;  and  that 
proclamation  flionld  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire- 
land, flricffly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  elfecSt  was  produ- 
ced I)y  this  Older,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
1 246  ,  where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  peniiil  it  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Engl.uid. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than 
the  flate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
People  of  all  ranks  appear  to  iiavc  been  funk  in  the 
lowell  degree  of  depravity.  The  pov.ctful  Enj^Jilh 
lords  not  only  fubvertcd  the  peace  and  fccurity  ol  the 
people,  by  refufing  to  adniit  the  fahitary  laws  of  their 
ov/n  country,  but  behaved  with  tiie  utmoft  injull'ce 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Englilh  cinllitntion.  Tlie  clergy  appear 
to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  reft  :  nor  iii- 
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deed  could  it  be  otherwife :  for  through  the  pania?'. 
ties  of  Henry  himfelf,  the  neglefted,  tlie  worthlcfs,  and 
the  deprelTed  among  the  Englifh  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.  What  were  the  manners  of 
thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  ot 
a  widow  to  king  Edward  I. 

"  Margaret  le  Blundc,  ofCalhe!,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king's  grace,  that  Ihe  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  ihe  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king's 
judges.  Sec.  againll  David  Macmackerwayt  bifhop  ot 
Calhel. 

"  //<-»;,  the  faid  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac- 
count tliat  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  bifliop. 

"  Jtim,  for  the  imprifonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  motlicr,  whom  he  Ihut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
fon  until  they  perifhed  by  famine,  bccaufe  they  at- 
tempted to  leek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa- 
ther of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  tlie  faid 
bllliop. 

"  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  fillers, 
who  were  llarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifliop,  becaufe 
he  had  their  inheritance  iu  his  hands  at  the  time  be 
killed  their  father. 

"  And  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  f;iid  bifhop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  ol  Cafhcl,  on  the  king's 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  had  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  Englilh,  and  depopu- 
late the  country  ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to"  take  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, he  lulminatcs  the  fentence  of  exconiniunlcatiou 
againft  them. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  all^i,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 
five  times  crolFcd  the  Irllli  lea.  Wherefore,  Ihe  peti- 
tions for  God's  fake,  that  the  king's  grace  will  have 
companion,  and  that  llie  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 
fellion  of  her  inheritance. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  tli.it  tlie  aforcfaid  Ijllliop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  m.my  other  EnglUh- 
nien  befides  that  of  her  father  ;  and  that  the  afoiefaid 
Margaret  liath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
tlie  king,  but  to  no  elfeil,  by  reafon  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  faid  bifhop. 

"  She  further  petitions,  for  God's  fake,  that  llie 
mav  have  colls  and  dam. ices,  &c." 

Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  flate  du-  l.ittic  ilte- 
ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  addilion.al  grie-  ration  nn- 
Vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infellcd  bv  invafions  of''"'  ^'*" 
the  Scots.  The  Englilh  monarch  indeed  polfcired  all  "^^  '' 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  neceiFary  to  have 
reduced  the  ifland  to  a  Hate  c\(  tranquillity  ;  but  his 
projeifl  of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leiuirc 
to  attend  to  the  dillra(51ed  flate  of  Ireland.  Ctrt.iln  it 
is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that  country 
gave  him  great  unealincfs  fo  tliat  he  tranfmitted  his 
mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Irel.uid,  rcquiriiv.:;  them  to 
interpofe  their  fpirlinal  authority  for  compofing  the 
public  dllorders.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Irifh  who 
lay  contiguous  to  the  Englilh,  and  who  dwelt  among 
them,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  olTering  to 
pay  him  80CO  merks,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
admittcil  to  the  privileges  of  Englilh  Aibjcifls.  To 
thispetiiion  he  returned  a  favourable  .mfwtr;  but  his 
good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  liicntions  nobi- 
lity, who  knew  th.it  thefe  laws  would  have  circum- 
fcribed  their  rapacious  views,  and  ciintrouled  tlieir 
S  s  s  vio- 
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IrtUnd.    violence  anJ  oppreflion.     Petitions  of  the  fame  kind  little   cC';^  on   the   operation  of  Bnicc  himfcif.     He 

" were  feveral  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as  ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  travcrfed 

often    defeated  ;  though   fome    means  were   ufed   for  tlu-  dillriifl   of  Oll'ory,  and   penetrated   into   Manlier, 

the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  call-  dcllroying    every    thing  with  fire    and    fword.     The 

ing   of  parliaments,  appoiuting   IherilFs   in  fome  new  Englilli  continued  to  augrjaent  their   army,  ti  1  at  lalt 

counties,  i<c.  it  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  and  llicn  Bruce,  no  longer 

Thffe  means    were   not  altogether   without    eK<:(t.  able  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  noceiiary  to  rctiic 

'I'hey  fsrved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diforders  of  into  the  province  of  Ulller.     His  retreat  was  effected 

tlie  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue  with  great  difficulty;  and   during  tlie  time   of  his  In- 

l!i.-ni.     Tlie  incurfions   of  the   natives  were  rcprclfed,  activity,  the  diltrelles   of  his  army  increafed  to  fucli  a 
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and  the  Englilh  lords  began  to  live  on  belter  terms 
Willi  eacii  other  ;  and,  in  1311,  under  Edward  II. 
the  molt  powerful  of  ihem  were  reconciled  by  ihc  mar- 
riaj^e  of  Maurice  and   Thomas  Fit/.   John,  afterwards 


degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  led  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  At  lall  an  end  was  put 
to  the  fuiferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  1318,  where  he  was  defeated 
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the  heads  of  the  illmlrious  houfcs  of  Dcfmon  and  Kil-  and  killed  by  the  Englilh  under  Sir  Robert  Birniin;^-- 

dare,  to  two  dau'^htevi  of  die  carl  of  Ulller.     Butjuft  ham.     A  brave  Englilh   knight   iwmed  Maupas,  had 

at    this    happy    period,    when  the    nation  feemed  to  rulhed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  himfelf,  and  both 

^,         have  fome  j>n>fpeift  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca-  antagonifts  had  killed   each  other  ;  the  body  of  Mau- 

Invarioii  of  lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  were    about  to  take  pas  being  found,  after  the  battle,  tlretched  upon  tliat 

tlic  Scou     place.     Tlie  Scots  had  jull.  recovered  their  liberty  un-  of  Bruce.     The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 

der  Robert  Bruce,  ;uid  were  now  in  no  danger  of  being  with   powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother  :   but  Edward, 

again  cnflaved    by  a    foreign    power.     Edward,    the  confident  of  viiSiory,  refufed  to  wait  his   arrival ;  and 

king's   brother,  as  a  recompence  for  liis  fervices,  de-  Robert,  on  hearing  of  his   brother's  death,  inllantly 

nianded  a  Iharc  of  the  royal  authority.     This  wasrefu-  retired. 

fed  liy  Robert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prelent  fatisfied  The  defeat  of  the  Scottifli  invaders  did  not  put  an 

by  being  declared   heir  apparent  to  the  crown.     But  end  to  the  dillurbances  of  this  unhappy  country.     The 

the  king,    wifely  conlidering  the  necclllty  of  finding  contentions  of  the   Englilh   with  one  anotlier,  of  the 

out  fome  employment  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring  Irilh  with  die  Englilli,  and  ;iniong   ihemlclves,    ftill 

and  ambitious   difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother  kept  die  illand  in  a  Uate  of  the  utmolf  barbarity  and 

the  illand  oi  Ireland,  the  conquell  of  which  would  be  conlufion.     An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  die  reign 

eaiy,  on  account  of  the  dillra<51ed  Hate  in  which  it  al-  ot   Edward  II.  to    ellablilh   an  univerlity  in  Dublin; 

moll  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  inde-  but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  the  inllitution 

pendent   fovcreign.     This   projiolal  was   eagerly   em-  for  fome   time   languilhed,  and  dien  expired    amidll 

braced  by  Edward,  and  every  thing  necelfary  for  the  die  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.     The  reign 

expedidon  immediately  got  ready.     On  the   25th   of  ot  Edward  III.  proved  not  mucli  more  favourable  than 

May    1315,  he  landed  on   the  nordi-callcin  coaft  of  preceding  times  had  been.     He  was  too  much  taken 

Ireland  with  6000  men,  to  ali'crt  bis  claim  to  the  lb-  up  widi  the  idea  of  conquering   Fr.uice,  to  pay  much 

vei\:ignty  of  this  kingdom.     The  Irilh  lords  of  Uliler,  regard  to    the    interells    of   Ireland.     The    unhappy 

vho  h.id   invited  and  encouraged  him  to   this  enter-  people,  indeed,  fenfible   of  dieir    own   miferies,  pca- 

jiriiie,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  dicIr  new  monarch,  tioned  the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjects  in  Ireland  to 

flocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  flandard,  and   prepared  a  paiticipadon  of  the   Englilh  laws  ;  but  the  petition 

to    wreak   their    vengeance    on  the  common   enemy,  being  delivered   as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 

Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage,  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  clandeflinely 

Tlic  Englilh  fettlers  were  llaughtered,  or  driven  from  defeated  or  openly   rejeded.     A  new  fcene  of  tumult 

their  poifeliions,  their  caftles  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  bloodlhed  immediately  enJued ;  which  at  lall  pro- 

and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.     The  Englilh  lords  were  duced  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irifli- 

neither  prepared  to  refill  the  iiivafion,  nor  luthciendy  men,  or  Englifhmen    married   and  liaving   eftates  in 

ni.ited  among  themfelves.     The  confe(iuence  vcas,  that  Ireland,  from   bearing   any  public  office  whatever. — ■ 

the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  intcnuption.  An  This,  inllead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 

iutC'lcrable  fcarcity  of  provifions,  however,  prevented  made  the  diforders  much  greater  than  before ;  and  at 

liiuce  from  purfuing  his  advantages;  and  though  his  lall  produced  a  remonftrance  from  the   Hates  met  at 

brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Kilkenny,  in  which  they  gricvoully  comjilain  not  only 

tamiiie  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  ellential  fer-  of  die  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  aUb  of  the  con- 

vice.     The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however,  duJl  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  edift  abovcmentioncd  : 

)>Tovcd  of  conlider.i'ole  advantage  ;  and  by  means  of  this  and  to  this  remonftrance  the  king   thought  proper  to 

itiiilorccment,  he  was  enabled    to   t;ike    the    city   of  give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwcr,  in  order  to 

Carrickfergus.  procure   from   Ireland  the  fuccours  lie   wanted  in  his 

The  terrible  devaftations  committed  by   Bruce  and  expedition  againll  France. 

Iiisallbciatcs,  now  induced  f''me  Englilh  lords  to  enter  It  is  net  to  be  fuppcfed,  that  mere  proniffcs,  unaf- 

into  an  alibtiation  to  defend  their  potfeirions,  and  repel  fitted  by  any  vigorous  c:;ertion,  could  make  the  leall 

t'liefe  inv.iders.     For  this  purpofe,  diey  raifed  a  conli-  alteration   in  die   flate  of  a   kingdom   involved   in    fo 

derablc  t^ady  offerees;  which  coming   to  an  engage-  much  mifery.     The  dilbrders,  however,  at  lall  became 

mcnt  with  Fcdlim  prince  of  Connauglit,  oneofBruee's  infuppcrtable  to   the   inhabitants   dicmlelves ;  aiid    a 

principal  allies, -entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  widi  parliament  was  fummoned  in  1367,  the  rcfult  of  v/bich 

Icoo  of  his    men.     This    defeat,  liowcve; ,  liad   very  was   the  f.imous  ftatute  of  K-iikeiiny.     The  preamble 

to 
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to  this  aift  recites,  that  the  Englilh  liud  become  mere 
'  Iriili  in  their  language,  name;,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living  ;  had  rejtifled  the  Englilh  hiws,  anil  lubmitted 
to  tlioic  of  the  Irilli,  with  whom  they  had  united  by 
maniage-alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  common-wealth. 
— It  was  therefore  enaifted,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 
infants,  &c.  with  the  Irilh,  Ihould  be  conudcred  and 
punillied  as  high  treafon. — Again,  if  any  man  of 
Englilh  race  fliail  ufe  an  Irilh  name,  the  Iriih  lan- 
guage, or  the  Irilh  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of 
the  Irilh,  the  ad  provides,  that  he  ihall  forfeit  lands 
and  tenements,  until  he  hath  givon  fccurity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Englilli  manners  ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  Ihall 
be  inipril'oned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brchon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious  curtom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englilh 
fubjeifts  ;  and  it  was  tlierefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
their  controverlics  they  Ihould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  v.-hoever  lliould 
lubmit  to  the  Irilh  jurifdi»Slon,  ihould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englilh  had  been  ac- 
cullomed  to  make  war  or  pence  with  the  bordering 
Irilli  at  plc;;fure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  lev)ing  w,ir  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
ftate. — It  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Eng- 
lilh to  permit  their  Irilh  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  eccleliallical  benetices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monaftcries  or  j-eligious  houfes  ;  to 
entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina- 
tions by  romantic  tales  ;  or  their  news-tellers,  who 
feduced  them  by  falfe  reports. — It  was  made  felony  to 
inipofe  or  cefs  any  forces  upon  the  Englilh  fubjeifl 
againft  his  will.  And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  were  become  faniftuarics  for  malefaiflors,  ex- 
prefs  jiower  was  given  to  the  king's  Iheriffs  to  enter 
into  all  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors. — LalUy,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  pi;blic  fervice,  acted  with  partia- 
lity, and  laid  imcqual  burdens  upon  tire  fubjeds,  it  was 
ordained,  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  coun- 
ty Ihould  adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  Ihould  provide. — The  llatute  was  promulged 
with  particular  folemnity  ;  and  the  Ipiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denoimced  an  excommu- 
nication on  thofe  who  Ihould  prefume  to  violate  it  in 
any  inftance. 

This  llatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  by  removing  the  animofity  between  the  na- 
tive Irilh  and  Englilh  ;  but  fo  far  was  the  llatute  of 
Kilkenny  from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kinil,  that 
it  manifeltly  tended  to  incrcale  the  hatred  between 
them.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the 
Hate  of  the  Irilh  government  continued  to  be  greatly 
difordcred  and  embroiled.  The  Englilh  intcrtll  gra- 
dually declined  ;  and  the  conneiSions  of  the  kiiiy's  I'ub- 
jeifls  with  the  original  inhabitants,  occalloned  by  tlicir 
vicinity  and  necellary  intcrcourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  le- 
gal injun(5hons,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  ftveriiy 
of  the  Itatutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  c;ifes  where  they  proved 
imprarticable,  «t  opprelfive  in  the  execution.  The 
perpetual  hollility,  however,  in  which  tlic  dilTerent 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effeclual  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  ihofc  itrts  which  contribiHe  to  the  comfort  ai.d 
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refinement  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could  Irflaud. 
not  venture  into  fuch  a  dangerous  country  williout  par-  ""  ^.'— ' 
ticular  letters  of  protedion  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  fuccellion  of  new  adventurers  from  England, 
led  by  interell  or  neceflity,  lerved  only  to  infiame  dif- 
fention,  inllead  of  introducing  any  ellcntial  improve- 
ment. Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  notorioufly 
infufficient,  if  not  corrupt ;  and,  as  fuch,  had  frequent- 
ly been  the  objeds  of  complaint.  The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  intluenccd  by  the  crown. 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  coUeJling  i>_,rces,  and  railing  war 
aganift  the  Irifh  enemy  ;  but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fervice,  except  by  remittances  from  the  ex- 
chequer. Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as 
the  greateft  hardlhip ;  and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excuies  to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  or  fued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributina;  or 
alfenting  to  thole  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go- 
vuned.  4j 

In  this  deplorable  fituation   the  kingdom  continued  Power  of 
till  the  time   of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation  the  Englilh 
of  the  future  civilization  of  the  Irilli,  as  he  alio  did  of '■'■^'^"  """ 
the  Englilh  nation.     This  he  elfec^ed  by  enacting  fome  yi^      """^ 
falutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  adlive  go- 
vernors to  fee  them  put  in  execution.     Of  thefe  go- 
vernors Su-  Edward  Poynings  ccmtrlbuted  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Hate.     During  his 
adminiftration  was  enacted  the  law  known  by  the  name 
of  Poyiiin^'s  Laiu,  ;md  which  hath  lince  been  the  fub-  < 

jedf  of  much  political  debate.  The  purp-ort  of  it  was,  Poyniro-'s 
That  no  parliament  lliould  be  held  in  that  illand  with-  law. 
out  firll  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  ads  to  be  palled  in  that  par- 
liament :  neither  lliould  any  aft  palfed,  or  any  parlia- 
ment held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  kint;  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  Tiuis  was  the  powerof  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken  ;  and  the  governor,, 
not  having  it  in  his  power  to  all'emble  jiarliaments 
when  he  pleafed,  became  a  pei  fon  of  much  lefs  con- 
fequence.  The  whole  Irilli  legill.ition  alio  became  de- 
pendent on  that  oi  England,  and  h.ith  ever  lince  con- 
tinued to  be  fo. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lilh power  in  Ireland  ;  which  from  the  Scottilh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miferable  and  precai  ious  Itate  of  weaknefs.  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  which  h.id  at  lall  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  rejcded,  even  in  the  Englilh  territory, 
was  reftored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellious  vigo- 
roudy  oppofcd  and  fuppreifed.  The  feignicry  of  the 
Britilh  crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irilh,  wliich 
in  former  reigns  fccmed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  aliened,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriasic  con- 
nec'^tions  became  the  avowed  Iriendi  of  the  Ensrlilh 
power.  An  ignominious  tribute,  called  the  RLcl:  Jim.', 
was  indeed  ftill  paid  to  fome  chieftains  ;  but  their  hof- 
tilities  were  oppofcd  and  diaftilld,  and  even  in  the'r 
own  dillrids  they  v.ere  made  ti>  feel  the  fuiJcriuvity  of 
Englilh  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irllh  affairs 
were  ncgleded  ;  and  the  dilordcvs,  v.hich  Imd  only- 
been  checked,  ami  liC^er  llieronghly  eradicated,  re- 
turned as  ulua!.     Tliey  were  fuuher  promcud  l>v  ilie 
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innovations  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and   barrel;  beef  from  26  s.  8  d.  to  8  1.  the  carcafe  ;  mut-    Ireland 

whidi  were  exceedingly' diiUgrecabie   both  to  Englifli   ton  from  3s.  to  26s.  the  carcafe;  veal  from  10s.  to   ^ 

and  Irilh.  Tlie  Reformation,  however,  continued  to  39  s.  the  carcafe  ;  a  lamb  from  I2d.  to6s.  ;  a  pork 
make  fonie  progrcfs,  though  iluwly,  during  the  reign    from   8  s.  to   20  s.  ^„ 

•of  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;  Under  James  1.  Ireland  began  to  aflume  a  quite  dif-  The  itill 
for  as  the  perfecution  did  not  reach  thither,  many  Pro-  ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himfelf  up-  "^'^''I'Jed 
tcltants  tied  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen's  on  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  ftudy  J-'"*'^'  '• 
cruelty.  The  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  againil  to  ci\ili/.e  his  barbarous  Irilh  fubjcits.  By  repeated 
queen  Elizabeth  excited  the  Irilh  to  frelh  infurrcc-  confpiracies  and  rebellions,  a  vail  tract  of  land  had  ef- 
tions.  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou-  cheated  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrcon- 
raged  the  natives  in  thofe  infuireftions,  but  aAually  nel,  now  called  DonnegaJ,  Tirone,  Derry,  Farmanagh, 
fent  over  troops  to  alii  ft  them  in  driving  out  the  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000  a- 
Englilh  altogether.  This  they  had  well  nigh  efFeftcd ;  cres  ;  a  tradt  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where 
but  the  Spaniards,  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irilh  de-  rebels  and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which 
feated  by  an  handtul  ot  their  enemies,  were  fo  much  was  deftined  to  lie  wafte  without  the  timely  interpofi- 
provoked  that  they  furrcndcred  all  the  places  they  had  tion  of  government.  James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefe 
made  theml'elves  mailers  of,  and  even  offered  to  affill  lands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  hap- 
th.:  Englilh  in  reducing  the  rebels;  though  it  was  not  py  confequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  their  atliltance.  The  furveys  to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  tlie 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Iriih,  abandoned  new  fettlements  were  to  be  eftahlifhed  ;  defcribed  par- 
ty thefe  allies,  were  tmable  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  ticularly  the  llate  of  each  ;  pointed  out  the  fituatiojis 
the  grand  rebel  O'Neal  of  Tirowcn,  or  Tirone,  after  propjr  for  the  ereftif.ns  of  towns  and  caftles ;  dellnea- 
much  treachery,  evafion,  and  many  pretended  lubmif-  ted  the  characters  of  the  Irilh  chieftains,  the  manner 
lions,  was  at  lart  obliged  to  fubmit  in  good  eameft.  He  in  which  they  Ihould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  cir- 
iell  upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned  cumftances  of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the 
tor  mercy  with  an  air  and  afpefl  of  diftrefs.  He  fub-  new  purchafers,  and  the  claims  of  both  ;  together  with 
fcribed  his  fubmillion  in  tlie  moft  ample  manner  and  the  impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  me- 
lorm.     He  inii>lorcd  the  queen's  gracious  commifera-   thojs  of  removing  them. 

tion  ;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  reftored  to  his  dignity.  At  his  inltance  it  was  refolved,  that  the  perfons  to 
and  the  ftate  of  a  fuljjeift,  which  he  had  juftly  forfeit-  whom  lands  were  alligned  Ihould  be  either  new  under- 
ed.  He  utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O'Neal,  which  takers  from  Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or 
he  had  allumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in  fcrvitors,  as  they  were  called  ;  tliat  is,  men  who  had 
which  it  was  held  among  the  Irilh.  He  abjured  all  for  fome  time  ferved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  mili- 
foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  except  on  the  tary  offices ;  or  old  Irilh  ch'eftains  or  captains.  A- 
crown  of  England  ;  refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex-  mong  the  laft  were  included  even  thole  Irilh  who  had 
cepting  fuch  as  Ihould  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let-  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  Hill  harboured 
ters  patent  ;  proniiling  at  the  fame  time  to  affift  the  their  fecret  dilcontents.  To  gain  them,  if  polTible,  by 
Hate  in  abolilliing  all  barbarous  cuftoms,  and  eftablilli-  favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  particular  in- 
ing  law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The  lord  de-  dulgence.  Their  under-tenants  and  fervants  were  al- 
puty,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifed  a  full  pardon  lowed  to  be  of  their  own  religion ;  and,  while  all  the 
to  himfelf  and  all  his  followers  ;  to  himfelf  the  rello-  other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ration  ot  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  ance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitors  were 
for  his  lands,  except  fome  portions  refcrved  for  cer-  allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland  or 
tain  chieftains  received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the    Britain,  provided  no  Popilh  recufants  were  admitted 


ufe  oi  Ensrlilh  gavrifons. 
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No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who  countrymen, 
had  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed.  In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attemp- 
were  driven  by  necelhty  to  the  continent,  and  earned  ted,  the  Irilh  and  Englilh  had  been  mixed  together, 
a  fubliltencc  by  fcrving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  ;  and  from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn- 
thus  a  race  ot  Iriih  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled  ed  civility  and  indulby  from  the  other.  But  expe- 
v.'ith  a  malignant  refeniment  againil  the  Englifh.  Thus  rience  had  now  difcovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
the  honour  of  i educing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of  only  to  make  the  Irilh  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 
England  in  this  ifland,  after  a  continued  conteft  for  their  Englilh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage, 
440  years,  v.'as  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth.  The  of  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  Ileal  their  goods  and 
ghaltlinefs  of  famine  and  defolation  was  now  fomewhat  plot  againil;  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
I  enlivened  by  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity.  Indeed,  celfary  to  put  them  in  feparate  quiirters  ;  and  in  the 
from  the  moft  authentic  accounts,  the  prices  of  pro-  choice  of  thefe  lituations,  the  errors  of  former  times 
vifions  were  fo-  high,  that  confidering  the  value  of  were  carefully  correifled.  The  original  Englilh  adven- 
mcney  at  that  time,  it  is  furprifing  how  the  inhabi-  turers,  on  their  firft  fettlement  in  Ireland,  v^■ere  capti- 
tants  could  fublift.  From  an  account  of  the  rates  of  vated  by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 
provilions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it  dillridls.  Here  they  erefled  their  callles  and  habita- 
appcars,  Tliat  wheat  had  rifen  from  36  s.  to  9  1.  the  tions  ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
quarter;  barley-malt  from  los.  to  43s.  the  barrel;  mountains,  their  natural  fortrelfes.  There  they  kept 
oat-malt,  from  5  s.  to  22  s.  the  barrel ;  peafe  from  theml'elves  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
5  s.  to  40  s.  the  peck  ;  oats  fi-om  3  s.  4  d.  to  30  s.  the  without  hulbandry  or  tillage ;  there  they  incrcafed  to- 
rn- 
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incredible  numbers  by  promiicuous  generation ;  and 
'  there  they  held  their  aircmblies,  and  formed  their  con- 
fpiracics,  without  difcovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irilli  were  placed  in  the  moft  open  and  accelFible  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  inider  the  clofe 
infpeiftion  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
tuated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
Britiih  adventurers  were  aihgned  places  of  the  greatell 
ftrength  and  command  ;  to  the  iervitors,  ftations  of 
the  greatell  danger,  and  greatell  advantage  to  the 
crown  :  but  as  this  a|)|)earcd  a  peculiar  hardlhip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  coun- 
try ihould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  ihown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormoas  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with 
fuch  privileges  as  ob(lrn>5led  the  adminiftration  ol"  civil 
government :  and,  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  un- 
tkrtakers  had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  oi  la'id 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefent  fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions  ;  the  greatell  to  confiil 
of  zooo  Engliih  acres,  the  leall  of  looo,  and  the 
middle  of  1500.  One  half  of  the  efcheated  lands  in 
each  county  was  adigncd  to  the  fniallell,  the  other 
moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions  :  and  the 
general  dilhibulions  being  thus  afcertained,  to  pre- 
vent all  dil'putes  between  tlie  undertakers,  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  refpeiilive  diflriifts  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  Eftates  were  aihgned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undei-takers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  caplu- ;  thofe  of  1500,  by 
knights  fervice;  thofe  of  icoo,  in  common  foccage. 
The  firft  were  to  build  a  callle,  and  inclofe  a  lli'ong 
court  yard,  or  baiun  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finilh  an  houfe  and  a  bawn  within 
two  years  ;  and  tlie  third,  to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
this  rude  fpecies  of  iortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
confiderable  defence  againd  an  Ir  Ih  enemy.  The  firft 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  of  Engliih  or  Scottllli  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
20  families;  to  keep  a  demefne  of  600  acres  in  their 
own  hands  ;  to  liave  four  fee  farmers  on  1 20  acres 
each;  fix  leafe  holders,  each  on  ICX3  acres;  and  on 
the  rcll,  eight  families  of  hulbandmcn,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proijortionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  refide  upon  tlieir  lands  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  Ihould  be  approved  by 
the  rtate,  and  to  keep  a  fufficlent  ipintity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  Tlie  Britiih  and  fervitors  wore  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irilh,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  perf<ms  as  Ihould  relufe  to 
take  the  oaths  to  government ;  they  were  to  let  them  at 
determined  rents,  and  for  no  Ihortcr  term  than  2 1  years 
or  tlirec  lives.  The  houfes  of  tlieir  tenants  were  to  be 
built  after  the  Engliih  falliion,  and  united  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  erci\  nianours, 
to  hold  courts-baron,  and  to  cieate  tenures.  Tiie  old 
natives,  wliofe  tenures  were,  granted  in  fee-limiile,  to 
be  held  in  loccage,  wc-e  allowed  the  like  privileges. 
Tiicy  were  enjoined  to  fct  their  lands  at  certain  reius, 
and  for  the  li!;e  terms  as  the  c-tber  undertakers ;  to 
take  no  Irilli  exaillit^ns  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and 
t<>  oblige  them  t<>  .''orfake  tlicir  old  Scythian  ciiilom  of 
*;uHlering  with  their  oattle  ivom  place  to  place  for  pa- 
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fture,  or  creaghling,  as  they  called  it ;  to  dwell  in  Iff !jr.J. 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Engliih  manner  of  tillage  ' 
and  hufbandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands 
was  referved  to  the  crown  for  ever)  60  Englifii  acres, 
fix  Ihillings  and  eight  pence  from  tlie  undcitakers,  ten 
fliillings  from  fervitors,  and  1 3  Ihi'iings  and  four  pence 
from  Irilh  natives.  Lut  fur  two  years  they  were  ex 
empt  fiom  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  not  fnbje>5l  to  the  charge  ot  tranfporialion.  What, 
gave  particular  credit  to  this  undcrtakinr,  was  the  ca- 
pital part  which  the  city  of  London  was  perfuaded 
to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they  engaged  to  ex- 
pend L.  2  0,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  llipulated  for  fuch  privi- 
leges as  might  make  tlieir  fcttlements  convenient  and 
refpeflable.  As  a  competent  iorce  was  ixccflary  to 
protedl  this  infant  plantation,  the  king,  to  fupport 
the  charge,  Inllituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here- 
ditary dignity,  to  be  confeiTcd  on  a  number  not 
exceeding  200;  each  of  whom,  on  palling  his  piitcrit, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  inch  a  fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ullltr,  for  three  years,  at  8  /.'. 
daily  p.ay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent patentees,  when  confiderable  portions  were  re- 
claimed by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
fo  far  had  the  eftates  of  tlie  northern  bilhoprics  becrv 
cmbarralfed,  both  by  the  ufurpatior.s  of  the  Irilh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford- 
ed a  competent,  much  lefs  an  honourable,  provifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.  Moft  of  tlie 
northern  clnirches  had  been  either  deftroyed  in  the  lale 
wars  01  had  fallen  to  ruin  :  the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fiiamefully  kept  by  the  bilhops  in  the  uay  of 
commendam  or  fequeftration ;  or  filled  w  ith  niiniltcrs 
as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned ;  and  for  many  years  divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufcd  in  any  parilh  church  of  Ul- 
ller,  except  in  cities  and  ereat  towns.  To  remedy 
thefe  aliufes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  provifion  for 
the  inftruiSion  ot  a  people  immcrled  in  lamentable  ig- 
norance, the  king  ordained,  that  all  cccleliaftical  lands 
Ihould  be  reftored  to  their  relpcdlive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  Ihould  be  deemed  ecclciiallical  from 
which  bilhops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions  :  th.it  compofitions  Ihould  be  made  witli  the 
patentees  for  the  fitc  of  cathedral  churches,  the  rcli- 
dences  of  bifliops  and  dignitaries,  and  otiier  church- 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  ; 
wlio  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  cimipounded 
freely  ;  or  elic  to  be  ileprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deccivd  in  his  grant,  and  the  pol'ellions  re- 
ftored to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bilhops  were  obliged  to  relign  all  their  im- 
propriations, and  relinquilh  the  lythes  p.a'ci  them  out 
of  parilhes,  to  the  refpeiftive  incumbents  ;  for  which 
ample  recompcnce  w.is  made  out  of  the  king's  lands. 
Every  proportion  alloited  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parilh,  with  a  parochi.d  church  to  each.  The  incum- 
bents, bclidcs  tlieir  tythcs  aiid  duties,  had  ghbe-l.inds 
alligned  to  them  of  60,  ^o,  or  1 10  acres,  accorcMng  to 
the  extent  of  their  parilhes.  To  provide  for  a  luccef 
lion  of  worthy  p;illoi-s,  frcc-fchools  ver<  cj^dowcd  in 
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the  principal  towns,  and  confiJcrable  grants  of  lands 

■ — -v conterred    on    the    univcrlity   of  Dublin,  which    had 

b^'en  reeftabliihed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  advowlbn  of  fix  parochial  churches,  three  of  the 
largell,  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each 
county. 

Such  was  the  genera!  fchcms  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo   honourable  to  the   king,  and   of  fuch 
confequence  to  the  realm   of  Ireland.     Its  happy  ef- 
fefts  were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  execu- 
tion by  no  means  correlponded  with  the  original  idea. 
Buildings  were   flowly  erefted  ;  Britifh   tenants   were 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fufRcient  numbers ;  the  old 
natives   were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  thofe  dillricts  from  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  exclude  them.     In  this  particular,  the  London- 
ers were  accufed  of  being  notoriouily  delinquent.  They 
afted  entirely  by  agents  ;  their  agents  were  interelled 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrullon  of  the  natives  ;  an  error  of  which 
lufficient  caufe  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.     For 
ihe   prcfent,  however,  a   number   of  loyal  and  indu- 
llrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties, confiderable  improvements  made  by  the  planters, 
and  many  towns  erected.     To    encourage  tlieir  indu- 
ftry,  aud    advance    his    o\\ni    projed,    the    king    was 
pleafeJ  to   incorporate  feveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that 
they  had  a  right  of  reprefentation  in  the  Irilh  parlia- 
jo        ment. 
State  nfire-      The  Only  dirturbance  that  now  enfued  was  from  the 
land  fince    Popilh  party,  who  never   could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion   eftablilhed   in  preference  to  their  o^\■n, 
while  they  had  power  to  refill.     After  numberlefs  in- 
efFeftu.al  machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  maflacre  of  the  new  Engliili  fettlers  in 
tlie  year  1641*.     The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
lain,  n"  10}  time  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
— 106.        quelled  in  Icls  than  ten  years  ;  during  which  time  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  ikuation.     It 
recovered  ag;iin  under  Crcmweil,  Charles  II.  and  the 
Ihort    reign  of  James  II.     On  the  accefiion  of  Wil- 
liam III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown   into  confu- 
fion by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo- 
narch, who  came   over  tliither  in  perfrn,  and  whofe 
bad    fuccefs    is    related  imder    the  article    Britain, 
•  n'   309 — 325.     Since    that   time,    Ireland    hath    re- 

covered fr(  m  the  mifeiable  fituation  to  which  it  was 
fo  long  reduced.  As  yet,  hov-'ever,  it  is  far  from  be- 
hig  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  flate  as  either  South  or  North 
Britain.  (  ne  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  com  or  cattle,  is  not  above  two  thirds  at 
nioit  of  wluit  l)y  good  cuitiviition  it  might  )  ield.  The 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouthern  and  wellem  parts 
are  lined  v  ith  beggars,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabbins 
without  cliimnies,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,  and 
rain.  "  It  is  a  frar.d  si  (lays  a  judicious  traveller, 
who  lately  vifiicd  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  this 
fertile  country,  that  tlicre  is  not  the  greatcft  plenty  of 
good  corn  and  hay  in  it  ;  but  feme  of  t!ie  bell  land  in 
•  the  king's  dominions  is  fufTtred  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  tlie  vilcfl  manner,  by  a  fet  of  abjeifl 
xnifei.'.bic  occupiers;  who  arc  abfolutely  no  better  than 
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flaves  to  the  defpicable,  la/.y,  and  opppefTirc  fubordi-    Irclir.. 

nate  landlords."  ' ■  — 

Another  caufe  confifled  in  the  various  reftriclions  Onvln  1 
wliich  it  had  been  thoug!'.t  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Irifh  the  Irift 
trade,  and  the  conftant  and  great  preference  given  by  difconts 
government  to  the  Englifh  manufafturers,  at  lall  pro-  S^ 
duced  the  moll  grievous  difcontents  and  dillrelfes.  On  ""'°  ' 
the  part  of  Enghind  it  was  fuppofed,  that  as  Ireland  n,^n^.^fo 
had  been  fubducd  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants  ana  iga 
ought  in  every  refpeft  to  be  fubjec5t  to  the  viftoricus  die  Irjfl 
ftate  ;  and  that  the  Intercft  of  the  Englifh  ought  en 
all  occafions  to  be  confulted,  without  regarding  the 
inconveniences  which  might  enfuc  to  the  Irifli.  A 
very  different  idea,  however,  was  entertained  by  the 
Irifh  themfelves,  or  at  Icall  by  the  patriotic  party  a- 
mong  them.  They  rejeded  all  notions  of  dependence 
upon  the  Britifh  minftry  and  parliament ;  and  though 
they  did  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  the  king's  right 
of  conquefl,  they  mofl  politively  denied  that  the  Bri- 
tifh parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  ; 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  reRriclions  laid  upon 
their  trade  as  the  moll  grievous  and  intolerable  op- 
pretfion. 

In  the  year  1719,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  Cauic  t 
opprellion  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether  Sherlock 
infupportable.  A  caufe  relative  to  an  eftate,  betwixt  ^"''  Am 
Heller  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annefley,  was  tried  be-  ^''^' '" 
fore  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here  the  lat-  '  '' 
tcr  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour  ;  but,  on  an  appeal, 
the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.  Annefley  ap- 
pealed frc  m  them  to  the  Englifh  peers  ;  who  having 
reverfed  the  judgment  of  thofe.of  Ireland,  he  was  put 
in  poffefTIcn  ot  the  fubjevfl  in  difpute.  Sherlock  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  Irifh  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.  It  was  propofed  to  the  confidcration  of 
the  judges,  Whetlier  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  -king  and  parliament  in  Brit;iin.  This  quellioii 
being  detei  mined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
put  in  polfelllon  of  the  eflate.  A  petition  was  frme 
time  after  prefcnted  to  the  houfe  by  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes  fheritf  of  Kildare,  fetting  forth,  "  That  his  pre- 
decel'i^r  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  in  poffeflion  of  the 
premilFes  ;  that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an  injunc- 
tion, agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  peers,  ilfued 
from  the  exchequer,  requiring  him  to  reflore  Maurice  1 

Annefley  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  abovementioned  lands  ; 
and  that,  not  daring  to  zH  in  contradirtion  to  the  or- 
der ef  the  houfe,  he  was  fined.     In  confequence  of  this, 
being  afraid  lell  he  fhould  be  taken  into  cuftody,  he 
dun!  not  come  in  to  pafs  his  accounts  ;  and  for  this  he 
was   fined  L.  1200."     His  conduft  was  applauded  by  j-jjfy,^  j, 
tlie  Irifii  lords,  who  commanded  the  fines  impofed  up-  twixt  the 
on  him  to  be  taken  off;  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  drew  peers  of 
up  a  memorial  to  be  prefented  to  his  majeffy.     In  this  Irelan'l  »' 
they  fet  forth,  that  having  fubmitted  to  Henry  II.  as  E"gl»°<'' 
tlijir  lege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  Englilh  law,  with  many  other  privileges,  parti- 
cularly that  of  having  a  dillinifl  parliament.     In  con- 
fequence of  this  concefllon,  tlie  Engliih  had  been  en- 
couraged to   come  over  and  fettle  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  their  own 
country.     They  farther  inlilted,  that  though  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain, yet  being  a  diif  inifl  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the 
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according  to  law,  I'cc.  :inJ  an  addrcls  v/.ib  picfciitcd  to 
his  majcil)',  praying  liim  to  confer  on  thcni  i'umc  mark 
ot  his  royal  favour  as  a  rccompence  for  the  injuries  they 
had  llilLiined  from  the  Irilli  legiflature.     Tliis  was  ful- 
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kingdom  of  England,  none  could  determine  with  re-    money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  na-   Ireli»d. 

gard  to  its   affairs,  but   fucli  :1s  were  autliorifed  by  its    tion    by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  liis    >'~^ 

known  laws  and  cufloms,  or  the  exprefs  content  of  the  prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite  party  took  occafio.i 
king.  It  was  an  invalion  of  his  raajefty's  prerogative  to  charge  the  Irilh  with  a  delign  of  carting  off  their 
for  any  court  of  judicature  to  take  upon  them  to  de-  dependence  on  Britain  altogether  :  but  Swift  liaving 
clare,  that  he  could  not  by  his  auth(>rily  in  parliament  examined  the  acculatlon  with  freedom,  pointed  out 
determine  all  controverfies  betwixt  his  fubjcdls  of  this  the  encroachments  made  l)y  the  Britilli  parliament  on 
kingdom  ;  or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  his  majcfty  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ;  and  afferted,  that  any  depen- 
in  parliament,  they  did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a  dcnce  on  England,  except  tirat  of  being  fubjeits  to  the 
competent  judicature:  and  th.ey  rcpiefcutcd,  tli.at  the  fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,  nature, 
praiftice  of  appeals  from  the  Irilh  parliament  to  the  and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
Britilh  peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdiition  alTumed  by  publication  was  fo  dilhgreeable  to  government,  that 
the  litter  ;  the  bad  confequcnces  of  which  they  point-  they  offered  a  reward  of  L.300  for  the  dilcovery  of 
ed  out  very  fully.  the  author  ;  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 

This  reprefentation  being  laid  before  his  majefty  in  give  him  up,  the  printer  was  profecuted  in  his  ftcad  : 
parliament,  it  was  relblved,  that  the  barons  or  exche-  however,  he  was  unanimuufly  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
qucr  in  Ireland  had  u<5led  with  courage  and  fidelity,    his  countrymen. 

The  Iiilli  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the   Britilh  miuiftry  feemed  to  watch   every  op- 
portunity of  cncroacliing  upon  them  as  far  as  pollible. 
Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  defign  upon  Ire- 
lowed  by  a  l)ill  for  th.c  better  fecuring   the  dependency    land  by  the  partifans  of  the  pretender  in    1715,  a  vote 
of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  BrKain.     By  this    of  credit  to  government  was  paffcd  by  the  hoiife  of        S9 
it  was  detcrniincd,   "  That  the  houfc  of  lords  of  Ire-    commons   to   a   confiderahle   amount.     This  laid  tlic  I'i'P'"' 
land  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurif-    foundationof  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  ""*' 8"- 
diflion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverie,  any  judgement,    was    quickly  augmented  to  feveral  hundred  thoufand  3i)|^u"7j"j 
fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within    pounds;  for  difcharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  pro- fund  for 
the  kingdom  ;  and  tliat  all  proceedings  before  the  faid     vided  by  adminillration.     An  attempt  uas  made  du-  payment  of 
houfe  (if  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or  decree,  arc    ring  tlie  adminftration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern-  '''cnmooal 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  i,ntents  and  purpofes  what-    ed  Ireland  till    1730),  to  veil  this  fund  in  the  hands '*'*'' 
ever."     It  was  alfo  dctermiuvjd  in  this  bill,  that    "  the    of  his  majefty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by 
king's  majefty,  by  .ind  with  the  advice  and  confent  of    parliament.     Tliis  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great    who  infifted,  that   it  was   inconfilkent  with  the   public 
Britain  in  parliament  alfembled,  had,  hatli,  and  of  right    fafety,  and  unconftitutional,  to  grant   it   longer  than 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authoiity  to  make  laws    from  feffion  to  felTion.     In    1731  another  attempt  was 
and  (latutes  of  fulhcieat  force  and  validity  to  bind  the    made  to  veft  the  fame  ii\  the  crov.-n  for  21  years;  but 
people  cif  Ireland."  when  the  ailair  came   to  be  debated,  the  ftrength  of 

Thiabill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irilh  to  be  equiva-    both  parties   was  found  to  be  equally   balanced.     Im- 
Icnt  to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties  ;  and  they    mediately  before  the  VBte,  however.  Colonel  Totting- 
,  were  ftill  farther  exafperated  in  the  year  172.).,  by  the    ham  having  rode  port  on  the  occafion,  arrived  in  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood  an  Englilhmanto  coin    houfe,    and  determined  tlie  qucftioi\  againft  govcrn- 
halfpencc    and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.     In    ment.  go 

tliis  affair  Wo.od  is  faid  to  have  .aifled  very  dilhonour-  I'he  behaviour  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  who  was  made  Excellent 
ablv  ;  infomuch  that  a  thilling  of  the  halfpence  he  governor  of  Ireland  iii  i  745,  is  highly  extolled  on  ac-  co»du.-t  of 
inaiie  were  fcarcely  worth  a  penny.     Great  quantities    count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  lliowed  to  Li-rdUi-.!- 

the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  i!ie  apprehenfions  of'^  ^^ 
government  were  then  very  confidcrable,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordthip 
was  advifed  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
by  4000  men.  Inllead  of  this,  however,  he  lent  four 
battalions  to  the  <i  ikc  of  Ctimberlar.d,  and  encouraged 

rent 


of  this  bafe  coin  were  fent  over  ;  and  it  was  ufed  not 
oijy  to  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it,  ib  that  dangerotis  confequcnces  feemed  ready  to  en- 
fue.  The  Inlli  parliament,  in  an  addrcfs  to  the  king, 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun- 
try   to  lay   before   his  majefty  the   ill  confequcnces  of 

Wood's  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended  the  volunteer  affociations  which  formed  in  diffe 
■with  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  ami  the  ruin  of  parts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thefe  batt.dions 
trade.  The  fame  was  fet  forth  in  an  application  made  he  replaced  by  addciional  companies  to  the  regiments 
to  hi'  majefty  by  the  privy  council.  In  lliort,  the  already  on  the  ell.iblilhmcnt ;  by  which  mo  ms  he  faveJ 
whi^le  nation  ieenied  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  a  conlidcrahlc  cxpence  to  the  n.ilion,  without  augniont- 
remedy  an  evil  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency,  the  efft-as    ing   the  influence   of  the  crowi.     The  fupphes   alkcd 
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of  which  already  began  to  be  felt 

Amontc  the  contrtu'crlial  pieces  which  appeared  on 
this  occal'ion,  thofe  of  Dr  Swiit  were  pailicularly  di- 
ftinguilhed.  His  Drapicr's  letters  arc  to  this  day  held 
in  gr.iteful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  he 
w  is  in  danger  of  fuH'ering  deeply  in  the  caufe.  He 
had  been  at  particular   pains  to  explain  an   argument 


bv  him  were  finall,  and  raifcd  in  the  moll  <afy  and 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
at  the  lame  lime  with  the  utmoft  economy.  There 
v.'as  even  a  faving,  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  hid  been  a  cuftom  with  many  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governors  of  Ireland  to  hcliow  reverfionary 
vcrants,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  alliftante  of  friends  in 


ufvd  by  the   Irilh  en  this  occalion,  viz.   tliat  brafs    Tupport  of  their  mcalures.      Lord  Chcftcrlicld,  how- 
VoL.  IX.  '^  I  <^''-»"» 
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ever,  being  convinced  that  this  praiHice  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  intereil  of  the  nation,  put  a  ftop  to  it ;  but 
the  nidll  remarkable  part  of  his  adminiitration  was, 
tlie  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Before  his  arrival,  the  Romilh  chapels  in 
Dublin  had  been  Ihut  up  ;  their  priefts  were  command- 
ed by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch 
as  difobeyed  had  been  fubjedcd  to  imprifonment  and 
other  penalties.  I>ord  Chefterfield,  however,  convin- 
ced that  the  atfeiftion  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
wfagc,  permitted  them  to  exercife  their  religion  with- 
out didurbance.  The  accufations  brought  againtl 
them  of  forming  plans  againft  government,  were  difre- 
garded  ;  and  fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
nefs  in  this  rerpe(fl  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  adminiftration,  the  nation- 
al tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmall- 
ell  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  illand,  his 
buft  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chefterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring 
of  1746,  the  ifland  cuntlnucd  to  be  governed  by  lords 
juftices  until  the  1 3th  of  September,  when  William 
earl  oi  H:irrington  tame  over  with  the  powers  of  lord 
lieutenant.  A  conteft  in  the  eleflion  of  reprefenta- 
tives  for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  fort!;i  the 
abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  partriotic  virtues.  Having  fome  years  before  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
folved  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privile|:;es  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city-corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  autho- 
rity derived  from  an  aft  in  the  time  of  Charles  ~H. 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug- 
menting the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  tlie 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofmg  the  city  magiftrates. 
This  v/as  now  veiled  in  the  board  of  Aldermen  ,  which 
being  fubjeft  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurifdiftion  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council,  was  confequently  de- 
pendent on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
cf  the  injury  ;  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
fet  himfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  jultined  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  ?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehcnfions  were  well-founded,  he  publifhcd  his  difco- 
veries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  fteps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  conteft  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  lafted  two  years.  The 
former  ftrugrfed  in  vain  to  recover  iheir  lolt  privileges  ; 
but  the  exertions  of  Lucas  in  every  ftage  of  the  dif- 
pute  had  rendered  him  fo  refpesftable  among  his  coun- 
trymen, that  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville  he 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeabFe  to 
his  wifhes,  he  was  elefted  accordingly  ;  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  not  only  by  the  boldnefs  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  number  of  addreftes 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  thefe  he  particularly 
confidered  the  feveral  branches  of  the  conftntution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  Britiih  legifla- 
ture.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  dermi- 
ned  io  cniih  him  by  the  hand  of  power  j  for  which 


reafon  the  moft  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extrafted  Irela:: 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge  '  " 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country  ;  and  addrefted  the  lord  lieutenant 
for  an  order  to  profecute  him  by  the  attoniey-genneral. 
The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fcreen  him  from  minifteri.al  vengeance  :  he  was  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banilh- 
ment ;  he  was  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends,  to  prefcnt  himfelf  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  elefted,  he  con- 
tinued to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuous  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  fo 
remarkable,  and  dieil  with  the  charafter  which  he  had 
preferved  through  lite,   the  inconup.'iile  Lucas.  (•} 

In  the  year  1753,  a  remarkable   conteft   took  place  D;fpute 

betwixt  government  and  the  Irilh   parliament  relative  "'     ^**" 

•  r  A        i_  r        1   /-       •        11        vcrnmcDl 

to  previous  conient.     As  the  tuxes  lor  defraying  itate  conceruia 

expences  are  impofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  previous 
people,  it  tlience  naturally  follows,  that  they  have  a  confent, 
right  to  fuperintend  the  expenditure  of  them  ;  and  by 
an  inlpedion  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  appeared  that  from  the  year  1692  they  had  exer- 
cifed  a  right  of  calling  for  and  ex.amining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  treafury, 
it  was  alio  cuftomary  to  diipofc  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1749,  however,  a 
confiderable  fum  having  remained  in  the  treasury,  the 
diipofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  objeft  to 
miniilry.  In  1751,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorlet,  that  his 
mnjefty  would  gracioufly  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treafury  ihould  be  applied  to  the  rediiftion  of 
die  national  debt."  As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majefty  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invafion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  direction  given  by  Dorfet,  but 
the  bill  was  tent  over  to  England  as  ufual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  his  majefty's  confent.  In  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  word  confent  introduced  into  it.  The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  elFential 
alteration ;  but  next  year,  on  its  being,  repeated,  the 
bill  was  rejefted.  Government  were  now  at  the  ut- 
moft  pains  to  defend  the  meafure  they  had  adopted, 
and  pamphlets  were  publiftied  in  which  it  was  jullified 
on  vaiious  grounds.  The  event  at  laft,  however,  was, 
that  his  majelty  by  letter  took  the  money  which  had 
been  the  fubjeft  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  ^^ 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  fuftained  an  inconildcrablc  Invafion b; 
hcftile  invafion,  the  firft  that  had  been  experienced  in  Thurot  ui 
the  kingdom  for  70  years.     The  armament  conlifted  '760. 
originally  of  five  fhips  ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two   of  24;  having  on  board   1270   land-forces. 
They    were  commanded    by  the  celebrated    Thurot, 
whofe  reputation,  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  had  advan- 
ced him  to  this  dignity.     The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh  ;  where  ha- 
ving continued  a  few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  deftination.     On  their  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  ftorm  which  again  overtook  them. 
The  wind,  however,  having  ftiifted,  and  continuing  to 
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reliind.  blow  tempcftnoufly,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to 
^"'^'■"^  lea.  Two  of  the  Ihips  were  thus  kparated  Irom  the 
rell  by  the  violence  of  the  Itorm,  and  returned  to 
France  ;  but  the  remaining  three  direifted  their  courfe 
to  the  ifland  of  Hay,  where  they  anchored  j  and  having 
repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  fupply  oi'provifions, 
and  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
port  on  a  riling  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  tkirmilh  en- 
fued  betwixt  this  party  and  Thurot's  men,  until  the 
former,  having  exijended  all  their  ammunition,  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  at- 
tcnipted  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  poii'cllion 
of  it,  tlie  liritilh  troops  ihut  ihcnifclves  up  in  the 
caltli;,  wl)cre  ihey  were  foon  obliged  to  capitul.ite,  after 
ha%ing  killed  about  i  oo  of  their  enemies,  with  tiie  lofs 
of  only  three  on  their  own  part.  The  I'rciich  having 
■  plundered  the  town,  fct  fail  on  the  26th  of  February  ; 
and  three  days  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot, 
65  Thurot  himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 
Ife  of  the  Soon  after  tJie  accellion  of  George  III.  Ireland  firft 
'hi"  began  to  be  dillurbed  by  a  banditti  who  ilyled  thcm- 
felves  U'hiie  Boys  ;  and  as  thefe  were  generally  of  the 
Romlfh  periuafion,  the  prejudices  againil  that  ic& 
broke  forth  in  the  ufual  manner.  A  plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  againft  government :  French  and 
Spanifh  emilFaries  to  have  been  fent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  aftually  to  be  employed  to  aflift  in  carrying  it  in- 
to execution.  The  real  caufe  of  this  commotion,  how- 
ever, was  as  follows:  About  the  year  1739  the  mur- 
rain broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holttein,  from  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany  it  reach- 
ed Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  raged  with  great  violence  f<ir  a  number 
of  years.  The  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
tlie  Papifts  about  tliis  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  neceifa- 
ric«  of  life  in  a  comfortable  manner.  A  foreign  de- 
mand for  beef  and  butter,  however,  having  become  un- 
commonly great,  by  reafon  of  the  cattle  dillcmper  jull 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing  became 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.  The 
cotters  were  every  where  difpolielfed  of  their  little 
pofleffions,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers 
who  would  afford  a  higher  rent.  Whole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  pafturage,  while  tlie  former  inhabi- 
tants were  driven  defprrate  by  want  of  fublil^cnce. 
Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,  while  thofe  who  remained  took 
fmall  ff>ots  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  poiliblc  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  protraifting  a  miferable  exigence  for 
themfelvcs  and  families.  For  fome  time  thefe  poor 
creatures  were  allowecUby  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  lilierty  of  commonage :  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  poiaive  agree- 
ment ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  payment  of  tythes, 
and  the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages 
in  the  days  of  t^ecn  Eli/.abetli,  aggravated  the  di- 
llreffes  of  the  unhappy  fufferers  beyond  meafure. 

Ill  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me- 
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thods  were  purfucd  in  expe<ftation  of  rcdrefs.     The    •-tlinJ, 

people,  covered  with  white  (kirts,  alfembled  in  parlie;   >'— ' 

at  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  deftroyed  bullocks, 
levelled  the  inclofurcsof  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  afts  of  violence.  Thefe  unavailmg  efforts  were 
conl\rued  into  a  plot  againft  the  government ;  num- 
bers of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  ot 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fome  of  tliem 
condemned  and  executed.  In  different  places  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  inllead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
je<5ls  of  compaflion,  were  profecuted  wth  the  uimott 
feverily.  Judge  Afton,  however,  who  was  lent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  witli  fucli  humanity  as 
did  him  the  highefl  honour.  A  mofl  extraordinary 
and  affec^ting  inftance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  miles  from  Clonmell,  both 
fides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  who,  as  he  palled  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  blelling  ot  heaven  upon  him  as  their 
guardian  and  proteiSor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  die  Wliite  Boys 
continued,  notwithftanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  ftill  kept  up;  and, 
withour  tlie  fmallell  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firtl 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  proteft  themfelves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  in  1765,  in  behalf  of  them- 
felves and  brethren,  protefting  their  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  government ;  but  no  effeiflual  ftcp  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  invcftigatc  die  caufe  of  the 
difturbances.  ,, 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Wiite  of  the  0»k 
Boys,  a  fimilar  commotion  arofe  in  Ulfter;  which,  Bo]t. 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  different  caufe,  and 
was  of  much  fliorter  duration.  By  an  aQ.  of  parlia- 
ment, the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire- 
land was  formerly  a  grievous  opprefllon  on  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  An  houfekceper  who  had  no  horfc 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year;  and 
if  he  had  a  horle,  the  labour  of  bodi  was  required  for 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.  Bel'ides  this  opprelFion,  tlie 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  which  were  of  no  fervice  to  the  public.  Nor  were 
thefe  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  infurgents  at 
this  time  complained  :  the  tythes  exavfled  by  the  clergy 
were  laid  to  be  unreafonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  \<  as 
more  than  they  could  bear.  In  1763,  therefore,  l)e- 
ing  exafperated  by  a  road  propofed  to  be  made  thro' 
a  p;irt  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inhabitants  moft 
immediately  affc^ffcd  by  it  rofc  in  a  body,  and  decla- 
red that  they  would  m:ike  no  more  highways  of  die 
kind.  As  a  mark  of  diftiniftioii,  they  \y\->re  oak- 
branches  in  their  h.its,  ft-om  which  circnmftancc  they 
called  themfelves  O.ii-J'oys.  The  number  of  their  par- 
tisans foon  incrcafed,  and  the  infurrc^ion  became  ge- 
neral through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Der- 
ry,  and  Fermanagh.  In  a  lew  weeks,  however,  they 
were  dilpcrfcd  by  parties  ci  the  military  {  and  die 
pubhc  tranquillity  was  rcllored  with  the  lofsnfonly 
two  or  three  lives.  The  load-ai'l,  which  hiid  been  fo 
juftly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  next  fclllon  ;  and 
it  was  dcteimincd,  Uiat  for  the  future  the  roads  ftioul J 
T  tJ  be 
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be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to  be  equally  aflefled 
on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Belidcs  tliel'e,  another  fet  of  infurgents  called  Sirel- 
loys  icon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac- 
count. The  eftate  of  an  abfentee  nobleman  happen- 
ing to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inftead  of  an  addi- 
tional rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  at  that  time  pofTeffed  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms  ;  while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infilled  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  tljan  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  conleqnenccs  of  this  kind  of  opprefllon  in- 
ftantly  took  place.  Numbers  being  difpoiTefTcd  and 
lliro\TO  deftitute,  were  forced  into  aifts  of  outrage  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  to  Belfaft,  in  order  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol  ;  but  his  ailociates,  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  dcteimined  to  relieve 
him.  The  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  ;  and  feveral  tlioufands, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  offenfive  weapons,  pro- 
ceeded to  Belfall  in  order  to  rcfcue  the  prifoner.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  die  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a  party  of  loldiers  quartered  there  ; 
but  the  Steel-boys  prelfed  forward  with  a  determina- 
tion to  accompliih  their  purpofe  by  force,  and  fome 
lliols  were  aiftually  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
foldiers.  The  confequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a  phyfician  of  highly 
refpeiftable  charai^er,  who  interpofed  at  the  rlfk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  pri- 
foner at  liberty.  The  tumult,  hc-wever,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  increaled, 
and  the  violences  commiltedby  them  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta- 
ken and  tiled  at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  tlie  fear  of  popular  refentment 
had  influenced  the  judges  ;  for  which  reaJbn  an  aS 
was  palFed,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different  from  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  contlitution  gave  fuch  of- 
fence, that  though  feveral  of  the  Steel-boys  were  af- 
terwards taken  up  and  carried  to  the  calUe  of  Dub- 
lin, no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed  ;  after  which  fome  of  the 
infurgents,  being  tried  in  their  refpedive  coimties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguiOied  :  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  the  caufe,  the  continued  dillreffes  of  the  people 
drove  many  thoufands  of  them  into  America  in  a  very 
few  yeai^s. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  had  ta- 
ken place,  in  the  conllltution  of  the  kingdom,  witli 
regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early 
period  thefe  had  continued  only  for  a  year  ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fove- 
reign,  uiilefs  he  chofe  to  diifolve  it  fooner  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  ele<5lion,  the  commoners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  government  foon  avail- 
ed hfclf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  majority  to  ferve  its 
t)\vn  purpofes.  Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
jemedy  this  evil ;  but  all  proved  ineftievtiul  until. the 


year   1768,  when,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Lord    Irelanc 
Townihcnd,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng-  "       '''" 
land,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  the  Irilh  parlia- 
ments thenceforth  ihould  be  held  every  feven  years. 
It  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year  ;  and 
ever  fince  the  parliaments  of  this   country  have  been 
odlennial.     During  this  feffion   an  attempt  was  made 
by  the   BritiOi  minillry  to   intringe  the  rights  of  the        69 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  very  material  point.     A  money-  -A"  E"i' 
bill,  which    had  not   originated   in   Ireland,  was  fent  '"P"^'''. 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  rcjeded  in  a  fpirited  man- 
ver.     Its    rejection  gave  great  offence  to    the    Lord 
Lieutenant,    who  repeatedly    prorogued  them^till  the 
year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crius   which  effeiled  the   late  remarkable  revolu- 
tion  in   iavour   of  the   liberties   of  the   people.     The 
paffing  of  the  octennial  bill  had  diminifhed,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tlon  ot  affairs  between  Britain  and  America  had  inclined 
miniftry  to  make  the  moft  of  this  influence  they  could. 
In    1773   Lord   Harcourt,  at  that   time   governor  of 
Ireland,  exerted   himfelf  fo  powerfully  in   favour  of 
adminifliration,  that  the  voice  of  Oipofition  in  parlia-        1° 
ment  was  almotl  entirely    filenced.     The  difliciilties,  I'litrclfed 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  ,  ^  j  i!  j 
now  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  an  addrefs  on  the  fubjeft  hefore  tht 
was  prefented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.     In  lord  licutt 
this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before  Dai"i 
the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,    reftrifted   in  its  com- 
merce from  the  fhort-fighted  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the    enemies,    of  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  hardfhips,  they   faid,  were  not   only   impolitic, 
but  unjull  ;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they    expeifled  to  be  rellored  to  fome,  if  not    to  all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  jullify  tl>em  to  their 
conilituents  for  laying   upon  them  fo  many   burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  feffion. 

This  rcpiefentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  produ- 
ced no  effed ;  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con- 
tinued  to  groan   under  tlie   burden  of  intolerable   re- 
firiiftions.     Thefe   had  principally   taken  pLice  in  the        y, 
reign  of  Charles  II.     At  this  time  it  was  enai^ted,  that  Account  0 
beef  or  live  cattle  fhould  not  be  exported  to  England  ;  the  reftric-i 
neither   were   the  commodities   of  Ireland  to   be  ex- """' "" 


ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American 
goods  to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without 
firft  unloading  them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  Wales. 
All  trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted 
to  particular  companies ;  and  reflriftions  were  im- 
pofed  upon  almoft  every  valuable  article  of  commerce 
fent  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  tlie 
end  of  King  William's  reign  an  abfclute  prohibition 
was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  Irifti  wool.  This  re- 
ftriftion  proved  diladvantageous  not  only  to  Ireland, 
but  to  Great  Britain  herfelf.  The  French  were  now 
plentifully  fupplicd  by  fmugglisg  with  Irilli  v.ool ;  and 
not  only  enabled  to  furnilh  woollen  Huffs  fufficient  for 
their  own  confumpt,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Britilh 
in  foreign  markets.  Other  reftridions  confpired  to  aug- 
ment the  national  calamity  ;  but  that  which  was  moft 
fenfibly  felt  took  place  in  1776.  "  There  had  hither- 
to (fays  Mr  Crawford)  been  exported  annually  to 
America  large  quantities  of  Irilh  linens :    this  very 
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confiJerabIc  fource  of  national  advantage  was  no\%- 
fliut  up,  under  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  be  fupplied  with  tlic:  means  of  ftib- 
fiftence  ;  but  in  reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Eng- 
lifh  contra(5lors  to  fulfil  llieir  engagements,  an  embargo, 
■which  continued,  was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  cxpor 


] 
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ly.  The  trading  and  manufaifturing  towns  of  En", 
land,  however,  now  took  the  alarrfi,  and  petitions 
againft  the  Irilh  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
many  difl"erent  quarters,  and  members  inftrufled  to 
oppofe  it.  In  confequence  of  this  a  warm  conleft  took 
place  on  the  fccond  reading  of  the  bills.     Mr  Burke 

tation   of  provifions  from   Ireland,  by  an   uncontlitu-    fupported  them  with  all  tl-.e  ilrength  of  his  eloquence  ; 

tional  ftretch  of  prerogative.      Remittances   to  Eng-    and  as  the  miniilcr  fecmcd  to  favour  them,  they  were 


k-cIiBcl. 


land,  on  various  accounts,  particularly  for  the  pay 
ment  of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  ufually 
confiderable.  Thefe  immediate  caul'os  being  com- 
bined with  thofe  which  wcie  invariable  and  perma- 
nent, produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  ef- 
fedls.  Black  cattle  fell  very  confidcrably  in  their  va- 
lue ;  notwilhftanding  that  cuftomers  could  not  be  had. 
The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  Hill  greater  prO' 
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committed  ;  though  the  \  iolent  oppofition  to  them  ftill 
continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that 
time  to  defert  tlieir  caufe. 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  NewTt- 
of  Ireland   thus   proved  unfuccefsful  for  the  prefent,  tempt  in 
they  renewed   their  endeavours   before  the  Chriftmas  f**""'  "^ 
vacation.     They  now  urged,  thai,  independent  of  all 
claims  from  jullice  and  humanity,  the  relief  of  Ireland 
portion.     Rents  every  where  fell  ;  nor,  in  many  places,    was  enforced  from  necefilty.     Tiie  trade  with  Britilh 
was  it  pofllble  to  coUcifV  them.     An  univcrfal  llagna-    America  was  now  loft  for  ever  ;  and  it  was  indifpen- 
tion  of  bullnefs   enfucd.     Credit  was  very  materially    fably  requifite  to  unite  tjie  remaining  part  of  the  empire 
injured.     Farmers  were  prelfed  by  extreme  necelhty,    in  one  common  inlcreft  and  affciaion.     Ireland  had  hi- 
and  many  of  them  failed.     Numbers  of  manufadurcrs    therto  been  palFive  ;  but  there  was   danger  that,  by 
were  reduced  to  extreme  necelhty,  and  would   have    driving  her  to  eMremities,  llie  would  cail  off  the  yoke 
perifhed,  had  they  not  been  fnpported  by  public  cha-    altogether ;  or,  even  if  tliis  Ihould  not  h.ippen,  the  ty- 
rity.     Thofe  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply    ranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage ;  as,  oiv 
affefted  by  the  calamity  of  the  times.     Had  the  (late    the  event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would  defert  a  coun- 
of  tlie  exchequer  permitted,  grants  miglit  have  been    try  in  which  they  had  experienced  fuch  opprefllon,  and; 
made  to  promote  indullry,  and  to  alleviate  the  national    emigrate  to  America,  wlierc  they  had  a  greater  prof- 
dtftrefs  ;  but   it  was   exliauded  to  a  very  uncommon    pe^'t  of  liberty.     On  the  other  Jiand,  tliey  infilled,  that 
degree.     Ahnoft  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail-    very  confiderable  advantages  mufl  enfue  to  Britain  by 
ed.     From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could  not    the  emancipation  of  Ireland  ;  and  every  benefit  exten- 
be  carried   into   execution.     We  could   not  pay   our    ded  to  that  country  would  be  returned  v.itli  accumu- 
forces  abroad  ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  home,    lated  intereft.     The  bulincfs  was  at  lall  fiimmed  up  in 
there  was   a  necefiily    for   bon  owing   50,0001.  from    a  motion  made  by  lord  Kcwhaven,  in  February  1779, 
England.     The  money  which  parliament  was  forced    that  liberty  Ihould  be   granted   to  the  Irilh  to  import" 
to  raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in-    fugars  from  the  Well  Indies.     Tliis  wa^  carried ;  but  jsij«,'  yc 
tereft.     England,  in  its  prefent  Hate,  was  affected  with    the  merchants  of  Giafgow  and  Manthefler  h.aving  pe- tiiionk 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  aQairs  were  re-    titioned  againll  it,  it  was  again  loll  through  the  inter-  npainft 
duced.     Individuals  there,  who  had  cllates  in  Ireland,    fcrcnce  of  tlic  miniilcr,  who  now  exerted  his  influence  *"""• 
were  Iharers  of  the  common  cilamity  ;  and  the  attcn-    againll  the  relief  he  liad  formerly  declared  in  favour 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  Britilh  parliament  was  turned    o).     Various  other  etiurts,  however,  were  made  to  ef- 
to  our  fitnation,  who  had  even  no  peribnal  intereft  in    feft  the  intended  purpofe  ;  but  nothing  more  could  he    ' 
this  country."  obtained  than  a   kind  of  conipromiie,  by  wliich  lord' 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  f.tuation,  earl  Gower  pledged  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  could  anfwer 
Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  llie  for  the  condu<?l  of  others,  that,  during  the  reccfs, 
Iriln,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  Ihould  fome  plan  Ihould  be  fallen  upon  for  accommodating 
be  taken  into  confideration  by  a  committee  of  the  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  fatisf.Kflion  of  all  p.ir- 
whole  houfe.     This   motion   being   agreed  to   almofl    ties. 

unanimoufly,  it  was  followed  by  fcveral   others,  vi^.         In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  liaftencd 
Tliat  the   Irifh   may  be   permitted  to  export  direelly    to  a  crills  ;  which  forced  tlic  Britifh  minillry  to  give 
to   the   Britilh  plantations,    or  to  the  fettlements  on    that  relief  fo  long  folicitcd,  and  which  tliey  fo  often 
the  coafl  of  Africa,  all  goods  being   the   produce  and    promifed  without   any   intention   of  porlorniing  their        yi 
manufafture  of  the  kingdom,  excei>ting  only  wool,  or    promifes.     As  long  as  the  ailiirs  of  liie  coui-.try  were  As  uinvrr- 
woolkn  manufaefiires,  &c.     That  all  goods,  being  the    under  confideration  of  the  Britilh  paili.imcnt,  the  '""  J^'fJ,""^""' 
produce  of  any  of  the  Britifli   plantations,  or  of  the    habitants    preferved    fome    deg-ee   of   patience ;  but,  ^^^^"hi.ut 
fettlements  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted,    when  they  found  tlicmfclvcs   deferted  by  the  miniller,  ,i,c  king, 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  dire>511y  from  Ireland  to  all    their  difcoiiltrt  was   inflamed  beyond  mcafurc.     The  Jom. 
places,  Britain  excelled.     That  cotton  yarn,  the  ma-    laws  he  had   palfeil  in  their  favour,  vi/.  an  allowance 
nufadure  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into    to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
Great  Britain.     That   glafs  manufiiflured   in   Ireland    of  hemp,  were  conlidered  as  mockery  inllead  of  relief,        79 
be  permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  ex-    and  it  was  nowrefolved  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  ihould  ;)„  "j'^f*^^,^ 
cepted. — With  refpcO  to  the  Iridi  fail-doth  and  cor-    effeflually  convince  the  minillry  that  it  was  not  thcii  t'j"\'ga''in'JJ" 
dage,  it  was  moved,  that  they  Ihould  have  the  fame    intereft  to  tyrannize  any  longer.    With  this  view,  alfo-  importing 
privilege  as  for  the  cotton-yarn.  ciations  againft  tlie  importation  of  Britilh  commcditics,  Br.tilh 

Thefe  motions  having  palfed  unanimoufly,  bills  for    which  hail  been  entered  into  in  fome  pl.ices  before,  now  commoji- 
tlicrclicfuf  Ireland  were  framed  upoa  them  according-    became  univcrfal  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch""- 

as 
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as  prefumeJ  to  oppofe  the  voice  of  tKs  people  in  this 
refpect,  h;id  the  mortification  to  find  themlelves  ex. 
poled  to  public  oblocjv.y  ar.d  contempt  on  thiit  ac- 
count. Thus  the  Irifli  manufa-flures  began  to  re- 
vive ;  and  the  people  of  Britain  found  themfelves 
obliged  ferioufly  to  take  into  confideralion  die  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
nccelTary  to  their  own  interell.  To  tliis  alfo  they  were 
Rife  °of  the-  "-''^  more  ferioully  difpofcd  by  the  military  alFociations, 
military  at-  which  had  taken  place  fome  time  bsfore,  and  now 
afiumed  a  mod  formidable  appca:  ance.  Thefe  at  firlt 
were  formed  by  accidental  caufts.  The  fituation  of 
Britain,  for  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec- 
tual method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
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-Its   coalls   had    been  infulted,  and  tlie   trading  ihips 
.  taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers  ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  improbable  tliat  aninvafion  might  fooa  follow. 
"  The  minifter  (fays  Mr  Crawford)   told  us,  that  the 
fituation  of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  proteifting  us.     The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the   following  circumlfance,    was   llrikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  of  Beliaft  having  tranfmitted  a  njemorial 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  unprotected 
Itate  of  the  coaft,  and  requefting  a  body  of  the  mili- 
tary for  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  otlier  afTiftance  than  half  a  troop  of 
difmounted  horfe  and  half  a  company  of  invalids." 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  alfociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defence  ;  and 
on  tire  fame  principle,  a  tew  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Thefe  chofe 
"  their  own  officers,  purchafed  their  own  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  witlr  the  afTiftance  of  pei-fons  properly  qua- 
lified, affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.     Their  refpeftable  ap- 
pearance, and  tlie  zeal  they  fhowed  in  the  fervice  of 
their    country,    foon   excited    curiofity   and    attrafted 
refpeft.     Their  number  increased  every  day  ;  and  peo- 
ple of  tlie  firfl  confequence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.     As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
jj        againft  whom  they  might  exercife  their  military  prowefs, 
"They  re-    thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  tlioughts 
folvc  to  de- towards  a  deliverance  from  domeftic  opprefllon.     No 
liver  their  fjo^er  was  tliis  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new 
country       vigour  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteeiing ;  infomuch  that, 
tyranny  of  ^y  the  end   of  1 778,    the   military   alfociations  were 
Jjritiin.       thought  to  amount   to    at  leaH   30,000    men.      But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  tlieir 
rights  from  the   Britilh   miniftry,  they   profeflcd   the 
utmoft  loy;ilty  and  affeflion  to  the  king ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanour,  they  were  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  exemplary.     Inftcad  of  ex- 
<:iting  diforder  themfelves,  they  reftralned  every  kind 
of  iiTCgularity,  and  exerted  tliemfelves  with  unanimity 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  cf  the  laws. 

That  fuch  a  body  of  armed  men,  acting  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  government,  fhould  be  an 
objeft  of  apprehenfion  to  the  miniftry,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  alfociations  indeed 
they  might  liave  been  fuppreifed  ;  but  matters  had  been 
iiiffered  to  proceed  too  far ;  and,  as  they  flood  at  pre- 
fent,  all  refiftance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  could 
Vint  be  controuled,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
j]ieni  luider  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  but  this  being 


Oilober  1779,  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  was 
up  ;  in  which  it  ^vas  exprefsly  declared,  that 


found  impolTible,  miniftry  thought  proper  to  treat  them    IfeUn*  I*" 
with  an  app£;irancc  of  confidence ;  and,  accordingly,        g^  "^ 
orders  were  ilfucd   for  fupplying  them  witli    1 6,000  They  ar« 
(land  of  arms.  fupplicd 

The  Irilh  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  ^'^^  »"*  "^ 
of  the  nation,  and  preifed  by  the  dilHculties  ariling  ^y^^"  ■^' 
from  the  diminilhed  value  of  their  eftates,  refolved  to  "'  'J' 
exert  themfelves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  to  The  par 
procure  relief  to  tlieir  country.     At   their  meeting  in  lianientat 

drawTi  dre^s  'he 
"  it  was  ^ij'.S  f'''^ 
not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone, '''  ^^  ' 
lliat  Ireland  was  now  to  be  faved  from  impending 
ruin."  When  this  addrefs  was  carried  up  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Iheets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo- 
lunteers, commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinllcr,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform..  But,  though  a  general 
expecflation  of  relief  was  now  diffuled,  an  anxious 
fear  of  difappointment  iViU  continued.  If  the  ufual 
fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  dillrelles  continuing  for  all  that  time ;  and  after  it 
w  as  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  llop  to  the  expected  relief  altogether.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the 
court-party  fhowed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po-  %. 
pular  meafures,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  Riot  in 
other  aiSs  of  violence,  pulled  dovii  the  houfe  of  the  Dublin, 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmoft  to  compel  the 
members  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide  from  principle, 
others  from  neceffity ;  fo  that  on  the  whole  a  majoiity 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A  fhort  money  biU  was 
palfed  and  tranfmitted  to  England ;  where,  though 
very  mortifying  to  the  minifter,  it  palfed  alfo.  85 

On  the  meeting  of  the  BritilTi  parliament  in  Decern-  Affain  of 
ber,  tlie  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  into  confide-  'rcland  a- 
ration  in  the  houfe  of  peers.    The  neceffity  of  granting  |j  "  j  ),*_ 
relief  to  that  kingdom  was  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  the  ti,e  liritiA 
lord  who  introduced  them.     He  faid,  the  Irifli,  now  parliament 
confcious    of   polfefllng    a  force  and    confequence  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  ftrangers,  had   refolved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  the  na- 
tion, by  this  fpirited  exertion,  now  fhowed  themfelves 
worthy.     Had  they  tor  fome  time  before  been  grati- 
fied  in  lelfer  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  ftood  at 
prefent,  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.     He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  Majefty's  minifters 
for  their  negledt  of  Ireland.      Tliis  motion  was  re- 
jedted  ;  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniftry,  declared,  that  tliere  did  not  exift  in 
his  mind  a  lingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was 
not  well  founded.     He  added,  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  promifed  that  relief 
fliould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word ;  but  that  all  his  efforts 
liad  proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  him- 
felf  fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  fhort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  declare,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  1 3th  of 
December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  pro- 

pofitions 
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pofitionsin  favour  of  this  kingdom.     The  delign  ot"  twixt  England  and  Ireland,  he  obferved,  that,  as  a    Ireland, 

thefe  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting   the  exporta-  more  liberal  fpirit  had  now  api)eared  on  both  (ides  of  '•~«'    ^' 

tion  of  Irilh  nianufaaurcs  made  of  wool  or  wool  Hocks;  the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfecl- 

to  repeal  as  much  of  the  aa  of  19th  Geo.  11.  as  pro-  ly  contented.     Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival 

hibited  the  importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  except  of  England  in  the  fine  woUen  fabrics  ;  but  allowing  the 

Britilh  manuladure,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from  Irilh  to  maaufaaure  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end 

Ireland  ;  and  to  permit  the  Irilh  to  export  and  import  to  the  contral)and  trade  with  France :  and  it  ought  to 

commodities  to   and  from   tlie  Welt   Indies   and  the  be  remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to 


is  obfcr- 
tions  uj>- 
I  theoi. 


Britilh  Settlements  on  the  coail  of  Africa,  fubjca  to 
fuch  refolulions  and  rellriaions  as  Ihould  be  impofed 
by  the  Irilh  parliament. 

On  thefe  propolitions  his  lordfhip  made  feveral  re- 
marks by  way  of  explanation.  One  objea  of  them, 
he  faid,  was  to  rellore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export 
and  woollen  mamifaaiire.     In  1692,  from  jealoufy  or 


Ireland,  mull,  fooner  or  later,  be  of  lingular  advan- 
tage to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  propofed  regulations 
in  their  commercial  connections,  the  two  kingdoms 
would  be  put  more  upon  an  equality. 

With  regard  to  the  glafs  manufaaurc,  his  lordfhip 
hkewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri- 
oully  treated.     Before  the  aft  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 


fome  other  motive,  an  addrefs  had  been  prcfented  by  had  begun  to  make  fomc  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch 

the  Englilh  parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  com-  es  of  the  glafs  manutafrure  ;  but  by  that  aa  they  were 

paa  between  the  two  kngdoms  ;  the  terms  of  which  not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glafs  than 

were,  tliat  England  fliould  enjoy  the  woollen  mauufac-  what  was  of  Britilh  manufaaure,  but  alio  from  cxport- 

ture,  and  Ireland  the  linen,  exclufively.     But  notwith-  ing  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  carriage 

ftanding  this  agreement,  it  was  certain,  that  England  with  a  dcfign  to  be  exponed.     This  afl  had  been  com- 

carrtcd  on  the  linen  manufaaure  to  a^  great  extent  as  plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a  great  piece  of  injullice,  and  it 

Ireland,  while  at  the  fame   time  the  former  retained  was  the  intention  of  his  propolition  to  remove  that 

the  monopoly  of  woollens.     The  firll   flep   taken,  in  grievance. 

eonlequcncc  of  this  agreement,  was  to  lay  a  heavy  du-        With   regard   to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfhip 

ly,  equal  to  a  prohibition,  upon  all  wool  and  woollens  obferved,    that   allowing  Ireland  a  free  tr.ide  to  the 

exported  ;  and  when  this  aa,  which  was  but  a   tern-  colonies  mull  be  conlidered  as  a  favour  to  that  kinsr- 


porary  one  by  way  of  experiment,  expired,  the  Eng- 
lilh  parliament  palled  a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it  per- 
petual ;  by  means  of  whicli  and  fome  others  a  total 
end  was  put  to  the  wouUen  trade  of  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  his  lordfhip  ob- 


dom.  Conlidering  her  even  as  an  independent  Hate, 
fhe  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Britilh  cohmies.  By  every  principle  of  juJlice,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  cullom  of  tlie  oilier  European 
powers  who  had  fettlements  and  diltant  dependencies. 


ferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years  from  the  mother  country  had  an  exclufive  right  to  trade 
1766  to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fomcwhat  with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter- 
more  than  two  millions ;  and,  in  the  I'ucceeding  fix  courfe  with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na- 
years,  from  1 772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more  ;  near-  tion  under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  trcafure 
ly  one  half  being  Britilh  manufaaure  and  produce  ;  in  ellablilhing  a  colony,  and  proteaing  and  defending 
tJie  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  tliis  country  it  in  its  inf  mt  llate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
■was  the  medium  of  conve)ance.  The  native  produce,  to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour,  ha- 
en  an  average,  was  fcmewhat  more  than  900,000  1.  but  zard,  and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
of  this  only  200,000 1.  were  woollens.  The  woollen  right  to  rellrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
manufaaure  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue  his  lovdlliip  declared  himlclf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
in  a  flftte  of  infancy  ;  and  though  cloths  had  been  be  proper  to  allow  her  to  ])articipate  of  tJie  trade, 
manufaaured  fufhcient  for  hcjme  confumplion,  yet  it  This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
could  hardly  be  expeacd  that  Ireland  would  rival  relief;  it  would  bean  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the  and  lincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
expence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  infurance,  and  taao-  leafl  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  liich  in  Ireland, 
rage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her  Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a  futfercr  by  her 
own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by  bounty  to  Ireland  ;  but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  Ihould 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country.  the  colony  trade  be  tlirown  open  to  the  latter,  without 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  Lrdlhip  obf'erv'ed,  that  accompanying   it    with    rcllriaions    fimilar    to    thofc 

however  profi>erous  it   might  appear,  yet   lUU  it  was  which  were  laid  upon  the  Britilh  trade  with  them.     An 

capable  ol    great  improvement.     The  idea  of  extend-  cqu;d  trade  mult  include  an  equal  Ihare  of  duties  and 

ing  and   improving   the  linen-manufaaure  of  Ireland  taxes  ;  and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which 

originated   from  a   pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William  the  benefits  cxpeaed     by  the    Irilh  nation    could  Ik 

Temple  ;  and  this  gave  lil'e  to  tlie  comp.ia  which  had  either  granted  or  delired. 

been  referred  to.     But  though  this  compaa  whs  now  Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro- 

about  to  be  dilRjlved,  it  was  his  opinion  tliai  the  boon-  priety  of  thefe  mcalurcs,  they  were  regularly  formed 

ties  on  importing  Irilh  linens  ought  not  to  be  du'ton-  into  motions,    and  palled    unanimoully.     In  Irel.ind  riicyare 

tinned  ;  becaufe  it  appeared,  that  the  Britilh  bounties  tlicy  were  received  with  th.-  utmoll  jny  and  gialitude  fcctivtd 

h.ad  operated  as  a  great  encour.igement   10  the  Iiilh  by  both  houfes  of  parliament.     On  the    20th  of  Dc- ^''^i  K""' 

manufaaures,    at  the  fame    time    that    the    fum  ap-  cember  the  following  rcfolutions    were    palled;    vi/.  J"!" '*'' '*■* 

propriated    to  this    purpofc  amounted  to  more    th.m  That  the  exportation  of  woollen  .and  other  manufac- 

13,000!.  tures  from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 

Willi  regard  to  the  diflblution  of  the  compaa  be-  tend  to  relieve  its  diftrc.Tcs,  incrc.u'c  its  we.Utli,  promote 

its 
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I'elaiKJ.    its  prnlpeiit}',    r.r.d  thereby  advance  ihc  welfare    of  exportation  of  woollens  having  been  gp-arted  to  Ire- 

" '  Brii.iiii,  and  the  conimon  lirenglh,  wealth,    and  com-  land,  the  Irilh  would  naturally  CKped  a  fhare  in  the 

n:erce  of  the  Dritill;  enijnre  ;  that  a  liberty  to  trade  Turkcy-tiadc,  which,  as  matters  flood,  was  not  pol^ 
V  itli  the  Britilh  colonics  iu  America  and  the  Weft  fiblc,  it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
Indies,  and  the  fettlements  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  will  no  Irilliman  cuuld  be  elcfted  a  member  of  the  Turkey- 
be  produifiive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits;  will  company.  Notwithllanding  all  the  fatisfadion,  how- 
be  a  moft  atfedionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention  ever,  witli  wliich  the  news  of  thele  bills  were  received 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  dillrelTes  of  die  kingdom;  and  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  dif- 
will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  Majclly's  brave  ferent  kind  began  to  take  place.  It  was  fuggefted, 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  lland  forth  in  fupport  that  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  a 
of  his  Majelly's  perfon  and  government,  and  tlie  inte-  precarious  tenure.  Tlie  repeal  of  tl;e  obnoxious  laws 
rell,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Britilli  empire."  was  reprefented  as  an  aft  of  necelFity,  not  of  choice, 
The  fame  refolutions,  were,  next  day,  palled  in  the  on  the  part  of  the  Biitifti  parliament.  When  that  ne- 
houfe  of  peers.  cclFity,  therefore,  no  longer  csilled,  the  fame  parliament 
The  higheft  encomiums  were  now  pafTed  on  Lord  might  recal  the  benefit;;  it  had  granted,  and  again  fct- 
North.     His  exertions   in  favour  of  Ireland  were  de-  ter  the  Irilh  trade  bv  reftriclions  perhaps  more  ooDrcf- 


IrelanJ. 
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clared  to  have  been  great  and  noble  ;  he  was  ftyled 
"  the  great  ad\«3cate  of  Ireland  ;"  and  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
tliat  kingdom.  But  while  thefe  panegyrics  were  fo 
lavilhly  made  on  the  minifter,  the  members  in  oppofi- 
tion,  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  were  fpoken  of  in  very 
jndifferent  terms.  It  was  faid,  that,  while  they 
thought  the  miniller  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
finefs  of  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  cenfurc  again  II 
him  for  not  doing  it ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  feriouiiy  to  take  their  affairs  into  confideration, 
they  had  then  balely  leceded,  and  -wholly  forfaken  the 
intetell  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  cenl'ures  were  fo  loud, 
that  a  member,  of  the  Britilli  houfe  of  commons  wrote 
a  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
in  which  he  reprefented,  tliat  however  politic  it  might 
be  to  compliment  tlie  miniller  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
it  was  neither  very  wife  nor  generous  in  the  members    ticularly  tlie   letters  llgned   Owen  Roe  O'Niel,  which 


perhaps  more  opprcl- 
five  than  before.  To  fecure  the  advantiiges  they  now 
poffelfed,  it  was  necelfary  that  the  kingdom  fhould  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  a  free  conllitution.  For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies  ;  and  the 
idea  of  having  fiich  a  glorious  objeft  in  their  power, 
augmented  tile  number  of  thofe  which  had  alfo  been 
increaled  from  other  caufes.  They  had  now  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  thus  h.ad 
obtained  the  fanftion  of  the  legiilature.  Thus  many 
who  had  formerly  fcrupled  to  council  themfelves  with 
a  lawlefs  body,  made  no  fcruple  to  enter  their  lills. 
Government  alfo  engaged  feveral  of  their  friends  in 
the  volunteer  caule.  New  companies  were  therefore 
raifed  ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  political  fentiments 
of  the  officers,  tlie  private  men  were  univerfally  at- 
taclied  to  the  popular  cauie.  The  national  fpirit  was 
likewife  kept  up  by  Icveral  patriotic  publications,  par- 
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of  the  Irilh  parliament  to  be  fo  ready  in  bellowing  invec- 
tives againll  their  old  friends  in  England.  With  regard 
to  the  miniller,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was  driven 
to  it  by  the  meafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his  conduit 
had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and  indccifive. 
The  minority  had  been  juftly  incenied  againll  him  for 
having  ib  grofsly  facrificcd  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 


in  an  efpecial  manner  attracted  the  public  attention  ; 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
in  the  fame  cauie. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations, 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  themfelves  into  bat- 
talions ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  they  were  all  united 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a  linall  number  of  compa- 


tlie  dignity  of  parliament  as  to  rclufe  any  fubllantial  r.ics,  which,  f  nm  accidental  caufes,  continued  feparate. 

relief  to  tlie  Irilh,  until  tlieir  own  exertions  had  made  The  newfpapers  were  tilled  witli  refolutions  from  the 

it  appear  that   every  thine;  which  could    be   done  for  feveral  corps,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independent 

them   by  the  Britilh   parliament  was  nut  a  matter  of  kingdom,  intitled  by  reafon,  nature,  and  compadl,  to 


choice  but  of  necellity.  The  minority,  it  was  faid,  had 
eameftly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to  procure  relief  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  they  had  now  contented 
themfelves  with  a  filent  acquiefcence  in  the  minillcr's 
propofitions,  it  was  only  until  they  fhould  know  whe- 


all  the  privileges  of  a  free  conllitution  ;  that  no  power 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  widi  the  lords  and 
commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have,  power  to 
make  laws  for  binding  the  Irifh  ;  and  that,  in  fupport 
of  thefe  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  determined 
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ther  they  would  be  fatisfaiftory  to  the  people  of  Ire-  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  property 

land;  and  becaufe  what  was  now  done,  ap  feared  to  be  Notwithllanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  reprc- 

more  an  a>51  of  flate  than  of  mere  parliamentary  deli-  fentatives  of  the  people  in  Ireland  feem   yet  to  have 

beration  and  difculFion.  behaved  in  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to 

To  the  [ropohtions  already  mentioned.   Lord  North  liave  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dilates  of  govem- 

added  three  others,      i.  Fr.r  repealing  the  prohibition  ment.     One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 

of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  montll  oi  April   1780,  that  "  no  power  en  earth,  ex- 

2.    For  removing  the  prohibition    to  import  foreign  cepting  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 

hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta-  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people."     "  Every 

tion  of  foreign  hops.     3.  For  enabling  his  majelly's  member  in  the  houfe  (fays  Mr  Crawford),  one  except- 

Irifh  fubjcffs  to  become  members  of  the  Turkey  com-  ed,  acknowledged  the  truth  oi'  the  piopolition,  either 

pany,  and  to  export  woollens  in  Britifh  or  Irifh  bot-  in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  not  oppoCng  it ;  and  yet,  how- 

toms  to  the  Levant.     In  fupport  of  this  laft  refulution  ever  aftonifhing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had 

his  lordfhip  urged,  that  it  was  neceffary,  becaufc  the  the  queftion  been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  in 

3  the 
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ilic  negative.  The  matter  v.-as  compromifed.  The  not  at  f.rfl  perceiVe  the  dangerous  ton  Jencr  of  the  bill 
qiicftion  was  not  put ;  and  nothing  relating  to  it  -was  in  qucltinn.  The  reprcl<.ni.itions  of  Mr  Grattan  and 
entered  on  tlie  journals.  others,  however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  genc- 

This  inattention,  or  rather  un^Mlllngnefs,  of  the  ma-    ral  dillUtisfaiftion  took  place.     Tliis  was  much  incre:ifed 
jority  to  Itrve  tlicir  country,  was  more  fully  manifcftcd    by  two  unfuccefsful  ;atcnipts  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
in  the  cafe  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be    one  to  obtain  an  aft   for  modifyin-  Poynint^'s  law ; 
made  perpetual  in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England    and  the   other  for  fccuring   the  independency  of' the 
had  always  been  cautioufly   palled  only  from  year  to    judges.     A  univcrfal  difgurt  agair.ll  the  ipiritlcfs  con- 
year.     After  it  was  palled,  however,  Ibme  of  the  zea-    duft  of  parliament  now  took  place  ;  and  the  hcpcs  cf 
louit  patriots,  particuUrly  Mi"  Grattan,  took  great  pains    die  people  were  once  more  fet  on  thrrolimtcors. 
to  fet   forth  the  bad  tendency   of  that  ad.     He  obfer-        As  it  becamt  now    romewlua  prflbable  th!;t  thefc 
ved,  that  ilnnding  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were    companies  might  atlhft  be  obliged  to  alicit^tli"  liylits 
tontrar)^  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitutioii  and  the    of  their  countn.Tiien   by   force  of  amis  revi«v.s  were  ii.?i-.Vw.  or 
fafetyot  public  hberty;  they  had  fubvcrted  the  liberty   judged  necellaiy  to   teach   them  Iiow  to  aifl  in  lar^  ■•*  volon- 
of  ;dl  nations  exceptiir,  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  num-    bodies,  and  to  give  tham  a  more   c.:ftft  knowleuge' of  •'«'''  =P- 
ber  was  fmall,    or  ;,.o  pcwer  of  the    fovereign  over    the  tife  of  arms.     Several  of  thefe,rf>iews  irtbk  plaqc  l"^""'- 
them  limited  in  f;e   rel'pevfl  »r  other;  but  it  was  in    in  the  courfe  of  funimer  17S0.    Tiy:  ftic^tors  in  ge- 
vain  10  think  of  Ict'nig  bounds  to  the  power  of  the    neral  were  ftruck  with  tile  novelty  and  grandeur  of  tHe 
chief  magilhate,  if  the   people  chofe  by  a  Uatute   to    fight;  the  volunteers  became  milrc  than   ever  tlie'ob- 
bind  themfelvCs  to  giv;  them  aperpetual  and 'rrefillible    jects  of  elleem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  Tii- 
force.     The   mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodized,    creafed  accordingly.     The  reviews  in   1781  exceeded 
was  direflly  oppolite  to  the  common  law  oi'  die  land,    thofe  of  the   former   year  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  thb 
It  fet  afide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  fteps    corps  who  had  iiilbclated  more  early  was  no'tr  obferved 
of  law;  ellablilhing  in  their  (lead  a  fummary  proceed-    to  be  greater  tlian  that  of  the  reit.     Mere  than  5000 
ing,  arbitrary  crimes   and    punilhments,  a  fee  ret  fen-    men  were  reviewed  at  Belfa  (I,  whofcpciformanceswerr 
tence,  and  fuddcn  execution.     I'he   objeit  of  this  was    fet  off  to    peculiar    advanta;!;e    by  the  dill)lay  of  la 
to  bring  thofe  who  were  fubjed  to  it  to  a  ftatc  of  im-    pieces  of  cannon.     They  lliowed  their  .dacritv  to  ferve 
plicit   fubordination,  and  render  the  authority  cf  the    their   country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  .arifcA 
fovereign  ablolute.     The  people  ol  England,  therefore,    that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  i)y  the  combined 
from  a  laudable  jealoully  on  all  fiibjeiJts  in  which  their    fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  for  their  fjiirt'ed  behiil 
liberty  was  concerned,  had   in  the   matter  of  martial    viour  on  this  occafion  they  received  a  fecond  lime  the 
law  exceeded   their  ufual  caution.     In  the  preamble    thanks  of  both  hoiifcs  of  parliament, 
to  the  mutiny  a<5l,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration        Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
of  right,  "  that    (landing  armies  and  martial  law  in    .ilarnR  the  Britifli  minillry  in  the  highed  degree  ;  and 
time  of  peace,  without  the   confent  ot  parliament,  are    it  was  not  to  lie  doubted  that  the  IrilhvoUiniccrs  would 
illegal.     Having  then  ftated  the  purity  and  limplicity    come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  dona 
of  their  ancient  conlHtution,  and  fet  forth  the  great    unlefs  their  willies  were  fpeedilv  complied  with.     Still, 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  and    however,  it  was  imagined   poilible  to  fupprefs   themj 
temporary  repeal  of  it :  they  admitted  an  army,  and  a    and  it  was  fnppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord  lieute. 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  limit-    nant  to  do  fo.     It  was  during  tlie  adminiltralion  of 
cd  the   number  of  tlie   former,  and   the   duration  of    the    duke  of   Paickingham    that  the    volunteers   had 
both  ;  confining  the  exirtence  ot  the  troops  ihcmfelves,    grown  into  Uuh  confequcnce  ;    lie  was  therefore  re." 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com-    called,  and  the  earl  of  Carlille  appointed  in  his  place* 
manded  them,  to  one  year.     Thus  were  the  Handing    Though  it  was  Impotllble  for  the  new  governor  to  fiip?  ; 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  amiy,  and    prcfs  tlie  fpivit  of  die  nation,  he  found  it  no  diflicult  siannfui 
the  military   rendered  clTeflually  fubordinate  to  tlie  ci-    matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.     Thu>;  evrr\-' conduit  of 
vil  magiflrate,  becaufe  dependent  (>n  parliament.     Yet    rtdrefs  was  ior  thg'prefent  ctreftualVj-  der!^ed^->J<fci:ncrJ'''<■  '■■•f>> 
the  people  of  England  confidcred  the  army,  even  thus    the  modification  of  I'tiynirtg's  lawf  nor  tllaj:vp<-'aKo(  r"''^"""* 
limited,  only  as  a  uccelTary  evil,  and  would  not  admit    the  ol)noxious  parts  of  the  mutiny)  bill,  coOW  be  ob- 
evcn   of  barracks,  left  the  (bldier  llionld  be  llill  more    taincd.     Tlie    volunteers,    exafper.ited  itt   tlij>:   h^h.i- 
allenaied  from  the  (late  of  a  fubjeil ;  and  in  tliis  (late    viour,  rcfolvcd  at  once  to  llkiw  that  they  trere  refol- 
of  alienation  have  a  pofl  of  llrengtli,  which  would  aug-    ved  to  do  thcmfelves  jilUice,  anil   Were  cii^lHous  that' 

they  had    jiower  to  do  i\\     At  a  Tneelir>*Wf  the  of-| 
fictrs  ot'  the  foulbcrn  battalion  of  the  ArHvigTT  fegi- 
ment,  commanded  by  the  earl  ofChir't'Tno;!'-,  &~  fo!-, 
lowing   refolutions  were  ei."  ]\        j^, 

T7»1."    tT*That  tTfir*moft"  V  'Apcncrj] 

the  maxims  and  example  of  tlie  Englilh,  and  that  in    thods  ought  to  be  purfued  for  rooting  conui'tion  out  nKcting  of 
the   moll  in'portant   concern,  the   governmenl   of  tlic     (Vom  the  legiflative  bodv.      2.   For  this  purpofe  a  meet- '*"  *"'"""■ 
fword.     They  had  omitted  tlie  ]ireaniblc  which  dccla-    ing  of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  aCiicialions  w-as  '''."  ^f*' 
red  the  great  charter  of  liberty  ;  they  had  left  the  num-    nccellary  ;  and  l^ungannon,  as  the  moll  ccnlnil  to\m 
ber  of  forces  in  the  breaft  of  the  king,  and  under  thcfe    in  the  province  of  UKlor,  feemcd  to  be  the  mod  pro- 
circumdances  they  had  madethebilipctpctu.il.  per  for  lu'lding  fucli  a  meeting.     3.  Th.it  as  many  and 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irilli  nation  did    lading  advantages   might  attend  the  holding  fuch  a 
Vol.  IX.  U  u  meeting 


nicnt  the  danger  ariling  from  his  fituation.  Wlien 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regiilate  the 
armv,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  ma- 
xims of  t!ie  liritilh  ronditution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
Britilh  difcipline.     But  they  hnd  total'y  departed  from 
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mcetine  before  the  prefcut  feffion  of  parliament  was  ters  of  religion  equally  facred  in  others  as  in  them- 
much  farther  advanced,  the  15th  of  February  next  felves  ;  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
Ihould  be  appointed  for  it.  penal  laws  againlt  the  Papills,  as  a  meafure  fraught 
Thcfe  refolutions  proved  highly  ofTcnfive  to  the  with  the  happiea  coniequeuces  to  die  union  and  pio- 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken  fpcrity  of  the  inliabitai.ls  of  Ireland, 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the  While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon, 
reprefciitatives  of  143  volunteer  corps  did  attend  at  the  minillry  carried  ail  bctorc  thcni  in  parliament.  In 
Dungannon  ;  and  the  refults  of  their  deliberations  were  a  debate  concerning  the  exclufive  legill.itive  privileges 
as  follow.  1.  It  having  been  afierted,  that  volunteers,  of  Ireland,  a  law  member,  fpe.tking  of  the  arbitrary 
as  fuch,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publiih  their  a<51s  of  England,  alferted,  that  "  power  conltituted 
opinions  on  political  fubjeifts,  or  on  tlie  coi'.Juift  of  right ;"  and  a  motion  that  the  commons  lhi,u!d  be  de- 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  refolved  unanimoufly,  clared  tlie  reprefentatives  of  the  people  was  carried  in 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  Joes  not  the  negative.  Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from  but  hallen  the  ruin  of  their  caufc.  The  refolutions 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com-  entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received 
mons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is  throughout  the  kingdom  with  ihc  utmoll  applaufe.  A 
illegal,  unconllitutional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Refol-  few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whoi'e  patriotilni  has  been 
ved,  with  one  diifcntlng  voice  only,  that  the  powers  already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
exercifed  by  the  privy  council  o!"  both  kingdoms,  under  mons  for  a  long  andfpirited  addrefs  tohis  majefty,  decla- 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning's,  are  unconlli-  ring  the  rightsof  the  kingdom,  and  aiierting  the  principle 


Ireland. 


tutional  and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftruiJtion  thereto,  except- 
ing only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconllitu- 
tional, and  a  grievance.  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  feffion  to  feillon,  is  unconlli- 
tutional and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  effential  to 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the   refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 

grievance-     7.  Re- 


is  in  itfelf  unconftitutional  and  a  grievance-  7. 
folved,  with  1 1  dilTenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  ;  and 
they  pledged  themfelves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
otlier,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  eleiftion,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
Support  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  life  all 
conllitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  effeiftual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  dif- 
fenting  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  tliofe  conftitutional  rights,  are  intitled 
to  the  moft  gi-ateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies, and  that  an  addrels  to  the  purpofc  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publiihed  with  tlie  refolutions  of  the 
l^refcnt  m.eeting.  9.  Refolved  unanimoufly,  that  four 
memliers  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
(ler,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  aft  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  .and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
occafion  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint- 
ed, and  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  lomc  other 
afuiirs  of  a  fimilar  nature  fettled,  it  was  refolved  una- 
nimoufly, that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjulUy 
refufed  entry  to  certain  Irilh  commodities,  tlie  dele- 
gates would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of   tain  and  Ireland.' 


which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally 
be  bound  by  no  power  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  of  the  country  ;  though  the  Britilh  parUament 
had  alfumed  fuch  a  power.  This  motion  was  at  prefent 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  their  eyes  were  foon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of 
correfpondence,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoft  facility  and 
quicknefs.  An  allociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of 
the  nobility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  fet  forth 
die  neceffity  of  declaring  their  fentiments  openly  re- 
fpefting  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  declared,  that,  in  every  fituation  in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  ci)nftitution:il  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  ever)-  inftance,  uniformly  and 
llrenuoufly  oppofe  the  execution  of  any  ftatutes,  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment juftmentiuned  ;  and  they  j'lcdgcd  themfelves,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  they  now  declared 
with  dieir  lives  and  fortunes. 

This  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by. all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar  fenlunents  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  change  in 
the  Britifh  miniltry  in  die  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the 
wilhes  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Portland,  who 
came  over  as  lord  lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  fent  a 
moll  welcome  melfage  to  parliament.  He  informed 
them,  that,  "  his  ni.ajefty,  being  concerned  to  find 
that  difcontents  and  jcaloulies  were  prevailing  among 
his  h  yal  fubje<fls  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great 
wuiglit  and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  parlia- 
ment to  take  die  fanw  into  their  moll;  ferious  confide- 
ration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  final  adjuiiment  as  might 
give  mutual  fatlsl"a<f!ion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
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Portugal,  and  they  would  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  faid  wine,  excepting  what 
was  then  in  tho  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Irilh 
(fxports  ihould  be  received  in  die  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal.     II.  Refolved,  with  only  two  dilfenting  voices. 


Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been 
flackened,  now  ventured  to  propofc  a  fecond  time  in 
parliament  the  addrefs  ^.lJi^.h  had  been  rejedled  before. 
On  the  i6tli  of  April  he  beg;;r;  a  fpe.ch  to  this  pur- 
pofe  with  a  panegyric  en  the  .  ■.  aniteers,  and  the  late 


^h.at  they  liQld  the   right  of  private  judgment  in  nut-    conduift  of  the   people.     Tlie  Irifh,  lic   faid, 
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longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifcft- 
ing  itfelt  to  the  reft  of  the  world  in  iignal  inftances  of 
glory.  In  the  rell  ot  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  was 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft  ;  nations 
■were  living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example  of  otiicr 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  ihcm.  Liberty, 
in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  aft  oi  the  wliole  nation  reafoning  for 
three  years  on  its  fitualion,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  tlic  land.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fure  ;  and,  like  all  of  ihat  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  furprife,  until  at  ..ill  it  became  matter  of  admira- 
tion. Great  meafuics,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Englifli  at  Riuiny  Mead,  and  of  the  Irilh  at  Dungan- 
non, were  not  the  conieqnences  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themfclves  botli  precedent  and  principle  ;  and 
the  public  caufeinboth  inllances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britilli  parliament  v,^^s  illegal ;  and  this  was  a  con- 
ftitulionil  declaration.  The  Iriih  volunteers  were  af- 
fociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws,  but  the  con- 
du(5l  of  the  Britiili  parliament  fub  verted  all  law.  Eng- 
land, however,  hatl  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Irilli  volun- 
teers ;  they  would  facrifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crov.'n  was  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  iharta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  Ireland  to  rind  a  king ;  but  it  would  be  impoftible 
to  find  a  nation  who  could  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  charter  as  magna  charta  ;  and  it  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  connexion  with  England.  The  Irilh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  charafter,  and  power, 
to  fufFer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  qucftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  felTion,  but  by 
enabling  his  majeily  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng- 
land had  made  for  America.  Had  Hie  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  at^ainft  America  ?  and 
would  (he  refufe  to  repeal  that  aa.ainft  Ireland  ?  The 
Irrll\  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a 
diftiniflion. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
powerful  than  formerly.  The  motion  wliich,  during 
this  very  fcillon,  had  been  rejciflcd  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  (liort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  his  majeUy  prepared  .iccordingly.  In  this,  alter 
llianking  his  majefty  for  his  graci(uis  medage,  and  de- 
claring their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
they  allured  him,  that  the  fubjeiSs  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
people ;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial 
crown  infcparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  on  whicli 
conneiflion  iheinterelts  and  happinefs  ot  both  nations 
effcnlially  depend  :  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
llinc't,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own:  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  lo  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  kin.;,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  liath  any  power  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfocver,  in  this  country,  except  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.    They  alRned  his  majefty,  tliat  they 


humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  verr  elTcncc  of 
their  liberties  did  exift  ;  a  right  which  they,  on  the 
part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birtlnight,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  witli  their  lives.  They 
allured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  fecn  with  concern 
cert.iin  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  aA  intitled,  "  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  ;"  an  acl  containing  matter 
entirely  iriecorcvleable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  die 
nation.  They  informed  his  majefty,  that  they  concei- 
ved this  a<fl,  and  tlie  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  tlie 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontcnts  and  jc.dou- 
lies  in  the  kingdom.  They  allured  lii.n,  that  his 
commons  did  molt  fmccrcly  wilh,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  (houlJ  receire  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majefty  under  the  f.'d  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  practice  of 
fupprelliug  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Irelaiid,  or  al- 
tering them  any  where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  allured  lii;  ma- 
jefty, that  an  aifl  intitled,  "  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation for  his  m.ajefty's  forces,"  being  unlimited  indu^ 
ration,  and  delei.^ive  in  fome  other  circumftances,  was 
another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Thefe, 
the  prnicipal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  in  the 
kingdom,  they  had  fubmitted  lo  his  majefty,  in  humble 
expeftation  of  redrefs  :  and  they  concluded  witli  an 
aflurance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been, 
and  were,  not  more  difpofed  to  Ihare  the  freedom  of 
England,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to 
ftiare  her  fate. 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  moll  gracious  anfwer 
was  given.  In  a  few  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made  a 
fpeech  to  both  houfes ;  in  which  he  informed  them, 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  ot" 
the  Britilli  parli;uiient,  he  was  enabled  to  alfure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  h.id  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legillature  of  Britain  liad  con- 
curred in  a  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their 
difcontcnts,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to  gratify  every 
willi  exprelled  in  tlie  late  addrefs  lo  the  throne  ;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  his  majefty  was  gracionlly  dif- 
pofed to  give  his  royal  alFcnt  to  .afts  to  prevent  the 
fnpprelling  oi  bills  in  the  Irifti  privy  council,  and  to  li- 
mit the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

Tlie  joy  which  now  ditfufed  itfelf  all  over  the  king- 
dom was  extreme.  The  warmell  aiidrelfes  were  prc- 
fented  not  only  to  his  majefty  but  to  tlie  lord  lieute- 
nant. The  commons  inftantly  voted  100,000  1.  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable  liim  to  raifo  20,000  men  for  tlie 
navy  ;  and  foon  after,  5000  men  were  likewifc  voted 
from  the  Irilh  eftablilhment.  The  voluntcei-s  became 
in  a  peculiar  m.mner  the  objefts  of  gratitude  and  uni- 
verfal  panegyric  ;  but  none  was  placed  in  fo  confpicu- 
oiis  a  liglit  as  Mr  Graltan.  Addrelics  of  thanks  flow- 
ed in  upon  him  from  all  tpiarters ;  and  the  commons 
addrelied  his  majefty  to  give  him  yo.oool.  as  a  re- 
compenfc  of  his  fervices  :  lor  which  they  promifed  to 
make  provifion. 

Tills  requeft  was  alio  complied  with  ;  but  ftill  the 
jealoulies  of  the  Irilli  were  not  completely  eradicated. 
As  tlic  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aifl  was  found 
to  be  fimple,  without  any  daufecxpref-fly  rclinquilhing 
the  claim  cf  right,  fcvcral  members  of  die  houfc  of 
U  u  2  commoBS 
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commons  were  of  opinion,  thnt  the  liberties  of  Ireland  there  is  no  inconfiderable  profpefl  of  gold  and  filver  in 

v.-crc  not  yet  ihoroiiglily  feciired.     The  nT.iioi-ity,  how-  forr.e  parts  of  the  kingdom.     No  country  in  the  world 

ever,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimplc  repeal  of  the  ob-  abounds   niore   in  beautiful   lakes,  both  fTefa  and  fait 

noxious  aft  was  futHcient ;  but  many  of  the  nation  at  water  ones  ;  and  it  is  alft.  plentifully  watered  with  many 

large  differed  in  fcntiments.     Mr  Hood,  a  member  of  beautiful  rivers.     The  commodities  wliich  Ireland  cx- 

the  houfe,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in  ports,  as  far  as  her  prcl'ent  trade  will  jjermit,  are  hides, 

this  matter  ;  while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popu-  tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 

laiity  by  efpoufnig  the  contrary  opir.ion.     The  matter,  and  tilh  :   wool  and  glafs  were,  till  December  23.  1 779, 

however,  v-as  to  appearance  hnally  f;;ttled  by    th;  vo-  prohibited  ;  but  her  linen  trade   is  of  late  grown  of 

huiteers,  who  declared  ihemfclves  on  Mr  Grattan's  lide.  veiy  great  confcquence.     England,    in  the  whole,  is 

Still  feme  nuirm\>rings  were  heard;  and  it  mull  be  own-  tlioughttogainyearlyby  Ireland  upwardsof  i,4co,oool. 

ed,  that  even  yet  the  conduft  of  pjritain  apjjcared  equi-  and  in  many  other  refpcfts  (lie  muft  be  of  very  great 

vocal.    An  Englifh  law  was  paiicd,/>frTOi.'/;«?  importri-  advantage   to   that  kingdom.     Formerly,  indeed,  ihe 

tionfrom  oncof  the  Weft  India  Iflands  to  alibis  majelly's  was  rather  a  burden  to  her   elder  fiifer  than  any  bcne- 

dominions  ;  and  of   courl'e  including  Ireland,  lliough  fit;  but  the  times  are  changed  now,  and  improve  every 

the  trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  abfo-  day. 

lutelv  free.    Tins  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavoura-        Mr  O'Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufafture  was  car- 

blc  light.     Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a   member  ried  on    in  Ireland  in  very    early  days  to  a  great   ex- 

•of  the  Engliih  houfe  of  lords  forafpeech  in  pailianient,  tent;  and  Gratianus  Lucius    quotes  a  defcription  of 

in  which  he  alferted,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  the  kingdom,  printed  at  Luyden  in  1627  ;  in  which  the 

bind  Ireland  in   matters    of  an  external  nature  ;  and  author  tells  us,  "  That  this  country  abounds  with  flax. 
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propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  pub- 
lic difcontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fome  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  a  letter  addrelfed 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  Ihowthat 
the  fccuritv  of  the  Icgillative  privileges  obtained  from 


which  is  fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  for  ign 
nations.  Formerly  (fays  he)  they  wove  great  quan- 
tities of  linon,  wliich  was  moftiy  confumed  at  home, 
the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  in  a  lliirt 
or  Ihift."  So  truly  expenfive  was  the  Irilh  fiilhion  of 
making  up   (liirts,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plaits 


the  parliament  of  Britain  was  infuthcient.  The  lawyers    and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vfll.  a  ftatute 
corps     alio,    who  took    the    queftion  into    confidera-    palfed,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a  fevere 
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tion,  were  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  tjie  circuml^ance 
which  gave  the  greatefl  offence  v.'as,  that  the  chief 
jultice  in  the  Enghfh  court  of  king's  bench  gave 
judgment  in  an  Irifh  caufe  direftly  contrary  to  a 
law  which  liad  limited  all  fuch  judgments  to  the  firlf 
of  June.  All  thefe  reafons  of  difcontent,  however, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 


penaity,  to  put  more  than  feven  yards  of  linen  in  a  fhirt 
or  ihift. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land mull  have  been  in  former  times,  when,  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boru,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
ffanding  the  ravages  and  difticifes  which  aDanifh  war, 
of  above  200  years   continuance,  muft  have  produced 
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ham,  and    the  appointment  of  the  new  miniftr)'  who  throughout    the  kingdom,    the   annual  duties  arifing 

fucceeded  him.     Lord  Temple  came  over   tc)  Ireland,  from  goods  imported  into  the  flngle  port  of  Limerick, 

and   his   brother  and  fecretary  Mr  Grcnville  went  to  and  paid  in   red  wine,  amounted   to  365  pipes!    Even 

"  England,  where  he   made  fuch  repreientations  of  the  fo  h-tely  as  tlie  laft  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 

.  difcontcnts  which  prevailed  concerning  the  infulficiency  riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manulacfure   of 

of  the  declaratory  a<5l,  that  Mr  Townlhend,  one  of  the  flioes,    which  were  exported    in  ama/.ing  quantities; 

fccrctarics  of  flate,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  whereas  now,  inftead  of  fhoes  and  boots,  we  fee  ths  raw 

leave  to  briiig  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  m  nds  of  the  hides  Ihipped  off  for  foreign  mai-kets. 
people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpefting  tlieir  legillative         No  country  in  the  world  feenis  better  fituated  for  a 

and  judicial  privileges.  This  bill  contained,  in  the  fulleft  mai  itime  power  than  Ireland,  where  tlie  ports  are  con- 

and  moft  exprefs  terms,  a  relinquiftiment  on  the  part  of  venient  to  every  nation  in   Europe,  and  the    havens 

the  Bvitiili  legifiuture  of  all  claim.s  of  a  right  to  inter-  fafc  and  commodious.     The  great  plenty  of  timber, 

fefe  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifli  courts,  or  to  make  tlie  fuperior  excellence  of  the   oak,  and   the  acknow- 

F'ws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.     Thus  the  con-  ledgcd    fkill  of   lier  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works, 

teft  was  at  laft  ended  ;  and  ever  fj nee  this  kingdom,  has  are  circumftanccs   clearly   in    her   favour.     That  the 

continued  to   flcuriih,  and    to   enjoy    the   blelluigs  of  Irifh  formerly  ex;)(;rted  large  quantities  of  timber,  is 

tranquillity  and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  reftric-  manifcft   from  tlic  churches   of  Gloucefttr,  Weftmin- 

tion  either  on  its  commerce  or  mnnufailures.  fter-monaftery  and  palace,     5:c.  being  covered  with 

The  cKmate  of  Ireland  would  almoft  perfeiflly  .tgree  Irilh  oak. 
•  v.nth  that  of  England,  were  the  foil  equally  improved.         The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of 

being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  efpe-  a  viceroy,  or  lord-lit  utenant,  who  lives  in  very  great 

cially  the  latter  ;  in  confcqi-ence  of  which,  an  infinite  fplendor.     In  his  abi(:nce  there  are  lords-juflices  (ftyled 

n'.;n1)cr  of  black  cattle  and  fhcep  are  bred,  particularly  their  excellende  ),  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord 

in  the  province  of  Comiatight.     Few  countries  produce  primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  fpeaker  of  the 

finer  grain   than    that  which    grows  in  the   improved  houfe  of  commons.     The  parliament  of  Ireland   meet 
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parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  northern  and  eaftem 
counties  are  bell  cultivated  -snd  indofed,  and  the  moft 
populous. 

Ireland  is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines ;  and 


every  otlier  winter,  or  oftcner,  according  to  exigencies. 
Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,    and 
thofc  again  into  32  cotinties,  as  follows. 

I.     U  L- 


IRE  I     34t     1 

Ireland.  I.      ULSTER. 

"—^  Counties,  Hoiif-s.  Extent,  Sec. 

I.  Antrim  20738  Length  (iHl      ..      f46o  cir- 

Armugh  i3'^5  Bic;iJth9Sj  (^cumfcr. 

Cavan  9268   Irilh  plantations. 

Dawn  26090  Acres,     2836837     4496205 

Donncgal        12357   Parilhcs,  365  [Englilh 

FoiTTianagh       5674  Borouglis,  29 

7.  l,onJonJcrry  14527   Baronies,  55 

8.  Monaghan      26637  Archbiihop.   i 

9.  Tyrone  16545  Billioprics,  6 
Market-towns,  58 

II.     L  E  I  N  S  T  E  R. 


I  R  E 


Caterlogh,  or  Car- 
low  5444 
Dublin  24145 
Kildare  8887 
Kilkenny  3231 
King's-county  9294 
Longford  6057 
Lowth               8150 

8.  Mcath  (Eaft)  14000 

9.  Queen's  coun- 

ty 11226 

10.  Weftmeath       9621 

1 1.  Wexford  130 '5 

12.  Wicklow  7781 


2. 

3- 
4- 
S- 
6. 

7- 


Leng.  '04!      .j^    f36o  clr- 
Bread.    55  J  |cumfcr. 

Ir.  acr.  2642958,  or  4281 155 
Paridies,  858  [Englilh 

Boroughs,  53 
Baronies,  99 
Market  towns,  63 
Archbifhopric,    I 
Bilhoprics,   3 
Tlie   rivers  are,    the    Boynie, 

Barrow,  Litfy,    Noir,   and 

the  May. 


in.    MONSTER. 


Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tlpperary 

^Valcrford 


11381 

473.H 
11653 

19380 

1R325 

9485 


Lenj, 
Bread, 


.  lool 
i.i07J 


miles 


IV.    CON 

1.  Galway  1557^ 

2.  Leitrim  i'S'J 

3.  Mayo  15089 

4.  Rofcommon    8780 

5.  Sligo  5970 


Acres    3289932. 
Parlfhes,   740 
Boroughs,  26 
Baronie-i,  63 
Houles,    117197 
Archbilhopric,   I 
Billiops,  6 

NAUGHT, 


f  600  cir- 
\  cumter- 
5329146 
[Englilh 


'  miles 
'5. 


J500  cir- 
J  cumlcr. 

3681746, 
[Englilh 


U 

Leng.  90 
Bread.  80  _ 
Acres,    22729 
Pariflies,  330 
Boroughs,   10 
Baronies,  43 
Archbilhopric,    i 
Bilhop,    1 
Houles,  49966 
Rivers  are  the  Shannon, 
May,  Suck,  and  Gyll. 


In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfct  was  lord-lieute- 
nant, the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  iound 
th.it  the  four  provinces  contained  as  follows  : 


Connaught 
Lcinllcr 
Munfter 
Ulllcr 


2  1604 
203087 


,-   /r      >•  Protcftants  < 

360632 


221780" 
447916 
4820^4 
158020 

1309768 


'  Papifts 


70C453J 

There  arc  44  charter  working-fchools  at  prcfcnt  in 
IrelaaJ,  wherein  2025  boys  and  girls  are  maintained 


and  educated.     Thefe  fchools  are  maintained  by  an  an-    Ireland; 

nual  bounty  of  1000 1.  by  a  tax  upon  hawkers  and  jied-  v— ' 

lars,  and  by  fublcriptions  and  legacies.  The  cliildrcn 
admitted  are  thofe  born  of  Popilh  parents,  or  fuch  as 
would  be  bred  I'apiRs  if  ncglefled,  and  are  found  of 
limbs.  Their  age  n:uR  be  from  fix  to  ten  ;  the  boys 
at  16,  and  the  girls  at  14,  are  apprenticed  into  Prote- 
llant  families.  The  lirli  fchool  was  opened  in  1734. 
Five  pounds  arc  given  to  every  perlbn  educated  in  theic 
fchools  upon  his  or  her  marrying  a  Protellant.  An 
EnglilTi  aift  of  parliament,  lately  tolerated  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  and  by  that  means  has  relieved 
thoufands  of  ufeful  ful)jei.1s. 

The  return  of  hnufes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395,439  ;  and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046. 
Suppofmg  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  incrcaled  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
than  454,130;  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa- 
mily, will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  : 
but  as  the  return  of  houfes  by  hearth-colleiftors  is  ra- 
ther under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are  many 
families  in  every  parilh  who  are  by  law  excufed  from 
that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number  on  a. 
moderate  ellimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W.  Petty 
reckoned  160,000  cabins  without  a  chimney  ;  and  if 
there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfes  now,  tl-.e  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000.  Mr  Molyneux 
fays,  "  Ireland  has  certainly  been  better  inhabited  for- 
merly ;  for  on  the  wild  mo\nitains  between  Ardmach 
and  Dundalk,  are  obfervable  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
as  they  are  alio  on  the  mountains  of  Altmore.  The 
fame  has  been  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donnegal.  Mountains  that  arc  now  covered  with 
bogs  have  been  formerly  ploughed  ;  for  when  you  dig 
five  or  fix  feet  deep,  you  difcovcr  a  foil  proper  for  ve- 
getation, and  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows: 
a  plough  was  found  in  a  very  dead  bog  near  Donne- 
gal ;  and  an  hedge,  v/ith  fome  wattles,  llanding  under 
a  bog  that  was  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth.  The  Ihimp 
of  a  lara;e  tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  dec])  at 
Caille-Foibcs  ;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  Ibmc 
of  the  cinders  and  alhcs  ftill  were  lying  on  the  Hump. 
Mr  Molyneux  further  fays,  that  on  tlie  top  of  an 
high  mountain,  in  tlie  north,  there  were  then  rem.iin- 
ing  the  (Ireets  and  otlier  marks  ol  a  huge  to\m.  in 

Beauty  feems  to   be   more  ditluicd   in  England,  .1-  .^ppi-ar- 
mong  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  tlian  in  Ireland  ;  which  '""  ""^ 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  li-  'f'^"^  ^J__ 
ving.     In  England,  the  mcanell  cottager  is  better  fed,  hubluinv 
better  lodged,  and  better  drelfed,  than  the  mod;  opu- 
lent farmers  here,  wlio,  unaccullonied   to  what  Eng- 
lilh peafants  reckon  the  comforts  otlifc,  know  no  lux- 
ury but  in  deep  potations  of  aquavitx. 

From  tliis  clrcuniftance,  we  may  account  tVr  a  faft 
reported  by  the  officer^  of  the  army  here.  Tliey  fay, 
that  the  yf'ung  fellows  of  Ii eland,  who  olFcr  to  enlill, 
are  more  gencr.illy  below  the  given  hei_;hl  than  in 
Engl.uul.  Tlierc  can  be  no  appeal  from  th.ir  telH- 
mony ;  for  they  were  Irilh,  and.  the  ftandard  is  an  in- 
fallible tcft.  No  rcafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  caufes  whidi  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  o- 
ther  animals,  Ihiaikt  not  have  finiilur  efJ'ecls  upon  the 
human  fpecics.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  Hint 
of  provifions,  the  growth  is  not  cliev.keJ  ;  but,  on  the 
couiraiy,  it  is  extended  to  Uic  uinioil  bo^nd  of  na-. 
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Ireland,    tufe's  Original  intention :  whereas,  in  Ireland,  where 

" ^ food    is  neither   in  the  fame  quantity  ncr  of  the  fame 

quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  ftunted  in  its  dimenfions-  The  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
lanil  are  foil  as  tall  as  thofe  ot  England  ;  the  ditlercnce, 
then,  between  them  and  the  conmionalty,  can  only 
pnceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom,  are 
very  far  from  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjuftly 
been  reprefented  by  thole  of  Britain  who  never  faw 
th.cm,  a  nation  of  wild  Irilh.  Miferablc  and  oppref- 
fed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  tliem  are,  an  Englifliman 
■will  find  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongfi.  the 
fame  cLds  in  his  own  country  ;  and  for  a  fmall  pecu- 
niary confidcration,  they  will  exert  thcmfclves  to  pleafe 
you  as  much  as  any  people,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Poverty  and  oppreffion  will  naturally  make  mankind 
four,  rude,  and  unfociable,  and  eradicate,  or  at  leall 
fupprcfs,  all  the  more  amiable  principles  and  pafllons 
of  humanity.  But  it  fhould  feem  unfair  and  ungene- 
rous to  judge  of,  or  decide  againft,  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  a  man  leduced  by  indigence  and  opprellion 
almoll  to  defperation.  Let  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  arts,  but  call  forth  the  dormant  activity  of  their 
genius,  and  roufc  the  native  fpirit  of  enterprize,  which 
now  lies  torpid  within  them  ;  let  liberal  laws  unfetter 
their  minds,  and  plenty  cheer  their  tables ;  they  will 
foon  ihow  themfelves  deferving  to  rank  with  tlie  mofl 
refpeiflable  focieties  in  Europe. 
Account  of  Tlie  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in  fome  places  ovcr- 
thc  bugs  In  grown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly 
Ireland.  ima'j;ined  ;  the  watery  exhalations  from  tliefe  are  nei- 
ther fo  abundant  nor  fo  noxious  as  thofe  from  marllies, 
wliich  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  fubllances  whicli  arc  left  to  putrify  as  foon 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not, 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  maffes  of 
putrefadion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a 
texture,  as  to  refill  putreiaftion  above  any  other  fub- 
ftance  we  know  of.  A  flioe,  all  of  one  piece  of  lea- 
ther, very  neatly  ftitched,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog 
fome  years  ago,  yet  entirely  frefh  ; — from  the  very  fa- 
fhion  of  which,  there  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt  that  it 
had  lain  there  fome  centuries.  Butter,  called  roujh'tn, 
hath  been  found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  where  it 
had  been  hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  al- 
moft  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  unctuofity ;  that  the 
lengtli  of  time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  we 
learn  from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet, 
that  had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenome- 
non of  timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only 
found,  but  alfo  fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the 
injuries  of  time,  demonrtrate  the  antifeptic  quality  of 
them.  The  horns  of  the  moofe-deer  muft  have  lain 
many  centuries  in  a  bog  ;  for  the  Irifh  hlftijries  do  not 
recognize  the  exiftence  of  the  animal  whereon  they 
grew.  Indeed,  human  bodies  have,  in  many  places, 
been  dug  up  entire,  which  muft  have  lain  there  for 
ages.  Tlie  growth  of  bogs,  liowever,  is  variable  in 
different  places,  from  tlie  variety  of  conditions  in  the 
fituation,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity  of  vegetable 
food  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  others  very 
flow ;  and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  afford  any 
certain  meafure  of  time.  In  the  manufadluring  coun- 
ties of  the  nortli,  peat-fuel  has  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
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turburics  let  from  five  to  eight  guineas  an  acre.     In    Ireland 
fome  places  they  are  fo  eradicated,  there  does  not  re-         *^^ 
main  a  trace  of  them,  the  ground  being  now  converted 
into  rich  meadows  and  fweet  paftures.  jj. 

If  we  truft  to  authorities,  we  muft  conclude  that  Trade  of 
Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  eitlier  Ireland  oi 
in  the  fertility  of  the  foil  or  falubrity  of  the  climate.  ''^"^  '" 
When  this  country  fliall  have  felt  the  happy  effeifls  of 
the  late  concellions  and  indulgencies  of  tlic  Britifh  par- 
liament, by  repealing  feveral  aifts  which  reftrained  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allow- 
ing the  exportation  of  woollen  manulaftures  and  glafs, 
and  fliall  have  received  further  indulgencies  from  tlie 
fame  authority  ;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fliall 
be  infufed,  in  confequence  of  it,  into  the  common 
people  ;  their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
on  the  globe  under  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  fay,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic  caufes  have 
operated  mofl  powerfully  in  laying  walle  this  fruitful 
country ;  which,  by  being  relieved  from  their  late  un- 
natural prohibitions,  will  be  enabled  to  furnifli  a  grand 
proportion  of  fupplies  to  Great  Britain,  and  will  un- 
avoidably become  of  vaft  importance,  by  its  reciprocal 
trade,  in  reftraining  the  increafe  of  that  of  France, 
who  cannot  carry  on  this  important  branch  of  traffic 
without  the  aflillance  of  Irilh  wool.  The  wool  of 
France  is  fliort  and  coarie,  being,  in  the  language  of 
the  manufafturers,  neither  fine  in  the  thread  nor  long 
in  the  llaple.  This  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  wool  of  Ireland,  which  polfelfes  both  thefe  quali- 
ties. Affifted  by  a  pack  of  Irifli  wool,  the  French  arc 
enabled  to  manufaflure  two  of  their  own  ;  which  they 
will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  procure,  as  the  Irlfli  will 
now  work  up  their  owni  wool  which  they  ufed  to  ex- 
port ;  great  part  of  which  found  its  way  to  France, 
and  enabled  them  to  f  ipply  other  markets,  to  the  gieat 
prejudice  of  Britain.  The  happy  effe>Ss  of  it  have 
been  already  felt ;  for  notwithllanding  it  was  fo  late 
as  December  23.  1789,  that  the  royal  affent  was  given 
to  the  taking  off  their  reftraints  on  woollen  exports,  it 
appears,  that  on  January  10th  following,  an  export 
entiy  was  made  at  die  cuftom-houfe  of  Dublin  ef 
1300  yards  of  ferge  for  a  foreign  market,  by  William 
Worthlngton,  Efq. 

IRENjEUS  (St),  a  bifliop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  in 
Greece  about  the  year  120.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whorr:,  it  is  laid,  he  was 
fent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He  flopped  at  Lyons,  where 
he  performed  the  ofiice  of  a  prieil  ;  and  in  178  was 
fent  to  Rome,  where  he  difputed  with  Valentinus,  and 
his  two  diiciples  Florinus  and  Blaftus.  At  his  return 
to  Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  bifhop  of  that  city  ; 
and  fuffered  martyrdom  in  202,  under  the  reign  of 
Severus.  He  wrote  many  works  in  Greek,  of  which 
there  only  remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five 
books  againft  heretics,  fom^  Greek  fragments  in  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  pope  Viilor's  letter  mentioned  by 
Eufebius.  The  beft  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe 
of  Erafmus,  in  1526;  of  Grabe,  in  1702;  and  of 
Fatlier  Maffuet,  in  17 10.  St  Irensus's  (tyle  is  clofe, 
clear,  and  ftrong,  but  plain  and  fimple.  Dodwell  has 
compofed  fix  curious  dillertations  on  the  works  of  St 
Irenaeus. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Irenaeus  the 
deacon,  who  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Tufcany, 
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under  the  reign  of  Aurcii.m;  nor  with  St  Irxneus, 
bilhop  of  Sirmich,  wlio  fuflered  martyrdom  on  the 
25th  of  Miirch  304,  during  the  pcrfccution  of  Dio- 
clcfian  and  Maximianus. 

IRENE,  emprefs  of  the  caft,  celebrated  for  her  va- 
lour, wit,  and  beauty  ;  but  deteftable  for  her  cruelty, 
having  facrificed  lier  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing alone.     She  died  in  803. 

IRESINE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order  M]f- 
cellanett.  The  male  calyx  is  diphyllous,  the  corolla 
pentapctalous  ;  and  there  are  five  ne<flaria.  The  fe- 
male calyx  is  diphyllous,  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; 
there  are  two  feffile  lligmata,  and  a  capfule  with  flocky 
feeds. 

IRIS,  in  phyfiology,  the  rainbow.  The  word  is 
Greek,  ipic,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from  wfa 
"  I  fpeak,  I  tell ;"  as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppofed 
to  foretcl,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.     See  Rainbow. 

Lunar  Iris,  or  Moon-ralnboiu.  See  Rainbow  (Lu- 
nar). 

Iris,  in  anatomy,  a  ftriped  variegated  circle  round 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
uvea.     See  Anatomy,  p.  767. 

Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which 
fometimes  appear  in  the  glalies  of  telefcopes,  micro- 
fcopes,  &c.  fo  called  from  their  fimilitude  to  a  rain- 
bow. The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  co- 
loured  fpe(51rum,  which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs 
will  prnjeiJl  on  a  \vall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle  in 
the  fun-beams. 

Iris,  the  Flotutr  de  Luce,  or  Flag-flower,  &c.  in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  lanking  under  the  fixth  order,  EnfaU.  The 
corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  the  petals  alternately 
reflexed  ;  the  lligmata  refembling  petals. 

There  are  44  fpccies,  all  herbaceous  flowering  per- 
ennials, both  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous 
rooted  kind,  producing  thick  annual  ilalks  from  3  or 
4  inches  to  a  yard  high,  terminated  by  large  hexape- 
talous  flowers,  having  three  of  the  petals  reflexed  quite 
back  and  three  ercift ;  moll  of  which  are  very  orna- 
mental, appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Culture.  All  the  fpccies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots,  whicli  lliould  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember, Odober,  or  November,  though  almoft  any 
time  from  September  to  March  will  do.  They  may 
alfo  be  raifed  from  feed,  which  is  the  bed  mctliod  for 
procuring  v.aiieties.  It  is  to  be  fo\ra  in  autumn,  foon 
after  it  ripens,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  earth, 
and  raked  in.  The  plants  will  rife  in  the  fpring,  and 
are  to  be  tranfplanteJ  next  autumn. 

Properties.  The  roots  of  the  Florentine  white  iris, 
wlien  ilry,  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  peroral  virtue.  They 
have  an  agreeable  fmell,  refembling  that  of  violets ; 
and  hence  are  ufcd  in  perfumes,  and  in  flavouring  of 
liquors.  When  recent,  they  have  a  bitter,  acrid, 
Bjuifcous  taflc;  and  when  taken  into  the  body,  prove 
Uroni^ly  ..ahavtic  ;  on  which  account  they  have  been 
recommended  in  dropfics,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 
fcruples. — The  juice  of  the  fpccies  called  bujlartl  aco- 
rui,  or  yellow  Jlii'-flovjer,  is  a'fo  very  acrid,  and  halh 
been  found  to  produce  plentiful  cyacu.itions  from  the 
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bowels  when  other  means  had   failed.     For  this  pur- 

pofc,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  80  drops  every  hour 

or  two  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fo  uncertain, 
that  it  can  hardly  ever  come  into  general  ufe.  The 
frcih  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the  food  of  fwine 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  tlicy  efcaped  the  difcafe, 
when  others,  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  died  raving  mad. 
Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frelh  ;  but  cows,  horfes,  and 
fwine,  reful'e  them.  Cows  will  eat  them  when  dry. 
The  roots  arc  ufed  in  the  ifland  of  Jura  for  dying 
black. — The  roots  or  bulbs  of  a  fpecies  growing  at  the 
Cape,  are  roafted  in  the  alhes  and  ufed  as  food  by  the 
natives :  they  are  called  oenijes,  and  have  nearly  the 
fame  taftc  with  potatoes.  The  Hottentots,  with  more 
refleiflion  tlian  generally  falls  to  the  fhare  of  favages,  ufe 
the  word  oenijes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  Virgil  ufed 
that  of  arijla,  that  is,  for  reckoning  of  time ;  always 
beginning  the  new  year  whenever  the  oenijes  pu(h  out 
of  the  ground,  and  marking  tlieir  age  and  other  events 
by  the  number  of  times  in  which  in  a  certain  period 
this  vegetable  has  made  its  appearance. — The  Sibe- 
rians cure  the  venereal  difcafe  by  a  decodion  of 
tlie  root  of  the  Iris  Siberica,  which  a>fls  l>y  purging 
and  vomiting.  They  keep  the  patient  eight  days  in  ;i, 
ftove,  and  place  him  in  a  bed  of  the  leaves  of  tlie  arc- 
tiiim  lappa,  or  common  burdock,  which  they  irequently 
change  till  the  cure  is  cftcclcd. 

/  is-Stone.     See  Moon-Stone. 

IRON,  one  of  the  imperfeifl  metals,  but  the  hardeft 
and  mod  ufeful  as  well  as  the  mod  plentiful  of  them 
all,  is  of  a  livid  whitilh  colour  inclining  to  giey,  and 
internally  compofed  to  appearance  of  fmall  f.icets  ;  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  fine  polilh,  and  capable  of  having  its 
hardnefs  more  increafed  or  diminilhed  by  certain  che- 
mical proccJfes  than  any  other  metal.  i 

It  is  very  generally    ditFufcd   throughout  the  cjlobc,  Diffufcdal- 
being  frequently  found  mixed  with  fand,  clay,  chalk,  and  "'""  ^" 
being  likewife  the  colouring  matter  of  a  great  number  "'!  [^  '  "^ 
of  Hones  and  eartli.     It  is  found  alfo  in  the   alhes  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  l)lood  ot  animals,  in  fuch  abun- 
dance, that  fome  authors  have  attributed  both  the  co- 
lours of  vegetables  and  ot   the  vital  fluid  itfelf  to  the 
iron  contained  in  them.     In  confequence  of  this  abun- 
dance the  iron  ores  are  extremely  numerous.  » 

I.  Native   iron,  formerly  thought  not  to  have  an  Found  na- 
exillenee  any  where,  is   now  certainly   known  to  have  ''""!'"  ?'" 
been  met  with  in   feveral   places.     It  is,  however,  by   "^''",'  ^'^" 
no  means  common,  but  occurs  lometimcs  in  iron  mines, 
MargTaaif  found  a  fibrous  kind  of  it  at  Eibeiillock  in 
Saxony,  and  Dr  Pallas  found  a  mafs  in  Siberia  weigh- 
ing 1600   pounds.     Mr  AJaiu'on  likewife  informs  us^ 
that  native  iron  is  common  about  Scneg.il ;  but  li>me 
naturalifts  arc  of  opinion  that  thefc  pieces  wliich  have 
been  taken  for  native  iron,  arc  in  reality  artificial,  and 
have  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.     Tlie  large 
pi.-ce  mentioned  by  l)r  Pallas  is  of  that  fpccies  called 
red  Jhorl,  which   is   malleable  when  cold,  but  brittle 
vhcn  red  hot- — A  mafs  of  a  (imilar  nature  is  faid  to. 
have  been  'itcly  found  in  South  Americi. 

Tliis  A  iucrican  ni  ifs  of  iron  was  dilciivcrcd  by  (bme  Plil.Trmyf. 
Indians  ia  the   di.lrtd   of  Santiago  dtl   Eflcro   in  the  *"'•  78- 
midft  of  a  wide  extended  plain.     It  projciScd  .-ibouc  .1 
foot  above  the  ground,  and   almoft  tlvc  -wii.ilc  of  its 
upper   furface  was  v"i:'lc;  and  the   news  of  its  being 
found  in  a  country  where  tbcrc  arc  no  moujuains,  ni>r 
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Iron,  even  the  fmalleft  (lone  within  a  circumference  of  too 
^  leagues,  could  not  but  be  very  furprillng.  Tliough  the 
journey  was  attended  with  great  danger  on  account  of 
the  want  of  water,  and  abundance  of  wild  bealh  in 
thcfe  deferts,  fonie  private  perfons,  in  hopes  of  gain, 
undertook  to  vifit  tliis  niafs  ;  and  having  accomplilhed 
their  journey,  fent  a  fpccimen  of  the  metal  to  Lima 
and  Madrid,  where  it  was  found  to  hz  very  pure  foft 
iron. 

As  it  was  reported  that  this  mafs  was  only  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  immenfe  vein  of  the  metal,  a  comniillion 
■was  given  to  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Celis  to  examine 
the  fpot ;  and  the  following  is  an  abftraifl  of  his  ac- 
count. 

"  The  place  is  called  Otumpa,  in  lat.  27.  28.  S.  and 
the  mafb  was  found  alnioll  buried  in  pure  clay  and 
alhes.  Externally  it  had  the  appearance  of  very  com- 
pact iron  ;  but  internally  was  full  of  cavities,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  formerly  in  a  liquid  (late.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  (fays  our  author),  by  obferving,  on 
the  fxirface  of  it,  the  impreffion  of  human  feet  and 
hands  of  a  large  fize,  as  well  as  of  the  feet  of  large 
birds,  which  are  common  i-n  this  country.  Though 
thefc  imprelhons  feem  very  perfeft,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  either  a  lufus  natura,  or  that  im- 
prelFitins  of  this  kind  were  previoully  upon  the  ground, 
and  that  the  liquid  mais  of  iron  falling  upon  it  recei- 
ved them.  It  refembled  nothing  fo  much  as  a  mafs  of  lour,  folid  and  compaft,  but  with  difficulty  lb  ikino-  fire 
dough;  which  having  been  llamped  witlr  imprelnons  with  fteel;  reducible  to  a  black  powder,  obedient  to  tlie 
of  Jiunds  and  teet,  and  marked  with  a  finger,  had  af- 
terwards been  converted  into  iron. 

"  On  digging  round  tlie  mafs,  the  under  furface 
was  found  covered  with  a  coat  of  fcorias  from  four  to 


dral  granulated  form,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;       lro«. 

but,  which,  on  being  polilhed,  (how  the  proper  colour  ~~"^' ' 

of  the  metal.  Mr  Bergman  mforms  us,  that  the  great 
mafs  of  native  metal  found  in  Siberia  refemblcs  forged 
iron  in  its  compofition,  a  centenary,  or  63  grains, 
yielding  49  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  ;  and  from 
many  experiments  it  appears,  that  dufiile  iron  yields 
from  48  to  51  cubic  inches  of  the  fame  kind  of  air. 
Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  infoiTns  us,  that  "  the  pores  of 
this  iron  were  filled  with  a  yellow  vitreous  matter,  of 
fuch  hardnefs  as  to  cut  glafs."  The  cells  are  lined 
with  a  kind  of  varnilh  contiguous  to  the  glaify  fubrtance 
within. 

2.  The   cakiform  ores    are    either   compofed   of  the  Colciforni 
blackiih,  blackilh-brown,  or  red  calx  of  the  metal ;  the  ore*, 
former  being  in  fome  menfure  magnetic,  in  confequence 
of  the  phlogiilon  it  contains  ;  the  latter  Ihowing  no- 
thing of  tliis  property  until  it  be  roafted. 

The  name  of  calc'tform  may  be  applied  to  all  the  ores 
of  this  metal,  excepting  the  native  iron  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  native  PrufTian  blues,  of  which  we  (hall 
afterwards  treat.  All  of  them  are  mixed  with  diffe- 
rent minerals,  and  generally  take  their  colour  from  that 
of  the  calx  of  iron  which  is  prevalent  in  them.  Mr 
Kirwan  enumerates  a  great  many  dilferent  fpecies.  ^ 

3.  Sied  on;  StacliLrT.,  xX\efenum  chalybaUum  L'umxi,  Steel  ore. 
and  m'mcra  firre  nigra  of  Crorjhdt.     This  is  of  a  dark  co- 


fix  inches  thick,  undoubtedly  occafioned  by  the  moi- 
fture  ot  the  earth,  becaufe  the  upper  furface  was  clean. 
No  appearance  of  generation  was  obferved  in  the  earth 
below  or  round  it  to  a  great  dillance.  About  two 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  is  a  brackilh  mineral  fpring, 
the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  country.  Here 
there  was  a  very  gentle  afcent  of  between  four  and  fix 
feet  in  height,  running  from  north  to  foulh  ;  all  the 
reft  being  as  perfect  a  level  as  can  be  imigined.  The 
earth  in  every  pait  about  this  fpring,  as  well  as  near 
the  mafs,  is  very  light,  loofe,  and  greatly  redmbling 
afhes  even  in  colour.  The  grafs  of  the  adjacent  parts 
is  very  (hort,  fmall,  and  extremely  unpalatable  to  cattle; 
but  that  at  a  diftance  is  long  and  extremely  grate- 
ful to  them  :  from  all  which  circumllances  it  is  proba- 
ble that  tills  m.afs  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  explofion. 
Its  weight  might  be  cllimated  at  about  300  quintals. — 
It  is  likewife  an  undoubted  faift,  that  in  thefe  Ibrefts 
there  exiRs  a  mafs  uf  pure  iron  in  tlic  (hape  of  a  tree 
with  its  branches.  At  a  little  depth  in  the  earth  are 
found  Hones  of  quartz  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
which  the  honey-gatherers,  the  only  perfons  who  fre- 
quent this  country,  make  ufe  of  as  flints  to  light  their 
fires.  They  had  formerly  carried  fume  of  them  away 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  beauty,  being  fpotted  and 
ftudJed  as  it  were  with  gold.  One  of  tlicfe,  weigh- 
ing about  an  ounce,  was  ground  by  the  governor  of 
tlie  diflri<5t,  who  extraiSed  from  it  a  drachm  of  g(>ld." 
The  native  iron  faid  to  have  been  found  about  Sene- 
gal has  a  cubical  form  ;  and  out  of  this  the  black 
inhabitants  make  different  kinds  of  veffels  for  their 
own  ufe.     Some  maffes  have  been  found  in  a  polyhc- 


magnet,  and  fomewhat  malleable  when  red  hot :  af- 
fording from  60  to  80 /li/  ..«/.  of  good  iron.  It  is  met 
v.ith  in  Sweden,  the  Ille  of  Elbe,  and  Nortli  America. 
T\\e  fa-rum  tejfulare  and  mlneraferri  cryJlaU'tz.ita  ofWalle- 
rius,  belongs  to  this  fpecies,  but  is  fomewhat  lefs 
magnetic.  Our  author  denominates  it  cryftallized  iron 
ore  in  an  oftohedral  or  cubic  form. 

4.  The  magnet,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  a   muddy  Magnet, 
iron  ore,  which,  however,  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  be 

very  near  tlie  metallic  (late.     Mr  Kirwan  fays  it  differs 
but    little  from    the  foregoing,  only    that  it  has   lefs 
ludre.     There  are  two  kinds,  the  fine  and  the  coarfe 
grained,    of  which    the    latter    lofe  their    power  the 
fooneft.     ^^^^en  heated  red  hot,  it  fmells  of  fulphur.         g 
Our  author  thinks  it  may  contain  nickel,  as  this  femi-  Suppoftd 
metal  is  found  to  poffefs  a  magnetic  property  when  pu-  to  contai« 
rified  to  a  certain  degree.  nickel. 

5.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  combined  with  plumba-  .       '' 
go,  black  eifiti  glimmer,  fch-wart%,  eifen  bahen  or  efinman,''^'°^^°"' 
confirts  of  black  fliining  fcales  more  or  lefs  magnetic, 
affording,  according  to  Mr  Rinman,  z6 per  cer.t  oi  non, 

the  reft  being  plumbago. 

6.  I'he  brown   caJx  of    iron  united  with 'the   white         g 
calx  of  manganefe,  and  mild  calcareous  earth  in  various  Wh 
proportions.     Thcfe  conllitute  the  white  ores  of  iron,  °"5-  J 
on  which    Mr  Bergman   has   given   a  diffcrtation. — 

"  They  have  received  (fays  he)  divers  denominations 
from  the  fingular  heat  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied. Their  texture  is  almoll  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  calcareous  llone,  yet  it  is  rarely  found  compaft, 
and  compofed  of  impalpable  particles.  It  is  fomctimes 
fquamous,  Ibmetimes  granulated  with  fmall  diilin>fl 
particles,  fome  of  them  fliining,  but  in  general  fpa- 
thous.  This  difcription,  however,  is  not  meant  for  tlieir 
complete  and  perfed  itate  ;  for  the  figure  of  their  parts 
is  more  or  lefs  dcflroyed  by  fpontaneous  calcina- 
tion; 
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tion  I  nay,  tlic  whole  mafe  is  at  length  refolvcd  into  a 
powder:  fomctimcs  it  is  found  ftiilaititic,  fiftulous  and 
ramous,  cellular,  or  even  gerniinatlng  like  mofs.  Some- 
times, tliough  very  feldom,  they  have  fufficient  hard- 
nefs to  (bike  fire  with  Ilcel  ;  but  though,  when  found 
mixed  with  flint  and  newly  dug  up,  they  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  they  foon  lofe  the  property  we  fpeak  of. 
Wlien  perfeift,  they  generally  refemble  the  calcareous 
PiOne,  unkfs  when  expoi'ed  for  fomc  time  to  the  air, 
by  whicli  the  union  of  their  parts  is  gradually  dlmi- 
nilhed.  Their  colour  is  white,  but  the  furface  which 
comes  into  contaft  with  tlie  air  grows  gradually  brown, 
or  even  blackilh  ;  yet  as  long  as  the  iron  vhich  is  con- 
verted into  an  ochre  remains  in  them,  they  have  a 
ferruginous  hue ;  but  though  tlie  furface  is  thus 
changed,  the  internal  parts  remain  the  fame,  and, 
on  being  filed  or  broken,  exhibit  the  natural  colour. 
— This  change  is  cSeded  by  the  air,  not  upon  the 
iron,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  on  tlie  white  calx 
of  manganefe  which  is  dephlogifticated  by  the  atmof- 
phere. 

"  Tlie  fpccific  gravity  of  the  ore,  when  perfect,  va- 
ries between  3,640  and  3,810,  and  is  diniinilhed  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  calcination.  The  ore  whofe 
particles  are  quite  icparated  is  frcm  2.5  to  2.9  ;  but 
that  which  is  not  perfectly  corroded,  from  3.3  to  3.6. 
It  is  rarely  atlrafted  by  the  nu'gnet,  whether  perfeii  or 
calcined, though  the  metallic  part  fometimes  amounts  to 
nearly  one  half  the  weight. 

The  white  ores  of  iron  are  found,  though  in  very 
fniall  quantity,  in  Sweden.  The  Suart-bfgger,  or  BLuk 
Mountain,  in  Daleciirlia,  has  its  name  from  its  furface, 
which  is  grown  black  by  calcination.  It  is  high,  and 
naked  on  the  fnmmit,  which  is  croflcd  by  a  broad  cal- 
careous vein  witli  fliining  particles  of  fpar,  and  a 
•wliite  ore  of  iron,  together  with  a  gakna,  pfcudo- 
galena,  black  ore  of  iron,  pyrites,  fchoerl,  and  garnet 
intermixed.  In  the  old  mines  at  Hallcforo,  or  the 
ealtern  mines,  the  rock  itfelf  appears  to  confill  of  a 
^vhite  ore  of  iron;  but  in  other  places  it  is  either  found 
in  fniall  quantity,  or  very  poor  in  metal.  Many  moun- 
tains a!»uut  Smialkald  in  Germany  contain  thcfe  ores. 
In  one  called  SinlMt-^ger,  a  broad  vein  occurs  almoft 
horizontal,  and  from  25  to  30  lathoms  thick.  It  con- 
filU  of  an  irregular  fpar,  in  which  are  dilperfcd  (juart/. 
and  pieces  of  the  ore,  which  are  found  of  a  better 
quality  in  proportion  as  tliey  are  more  deeply  feated. 
The  uppermoli  fide,  which  is  pendant,  confiUs  of  a 
fandy  Hone  from  9  to  20  fathoms  hlgli ;  but  the 
lower  is  margaceous,  and  is  found  more  indurated  ti)- 
wards  the  lower  parts  ;  and  at  the  \  ery  loweft  is  ex- 
lended  by  a  blue  mica  :  the  fides  fcai-ccly  cohere  to 
the  vein.  The  whole  mountain  in  Nauffiivia  confiRs  of 
a  yellowifliore  of  iron,  certain  veins  of  whicli  are  ac- 
companied with  copper,  and  others  witli  hxmatiu-s. 
The  hill  of  v^/-s/;  r:^,  fitnated  at  Eifenart/.  in  Upper  Si- 
nia,  is  ficoo  fathoms  in  circuit,  yoo  in  diameter,  and 
450  in  height.  According  to  I'omc  accounts  the  ore  is 
irrei;nlarly  acmirtuilatcd  and  concreted,  confilling  of 
Tnalies  of  quart/  charged  witli  argillaceous  earili  ;ind 
■white  ore  of  iron  ;  but,  according  to  others,  the  ore  it 
funnd  there  not  only  in  heaps,  i)Ut  iu  various  veins." 

This  ore,  when   analyfed,    gave    38    parts   of  the 

hrown  calx  of  iron,  24  of  the  wiiite  calx  of  manga- 

luTe,  and  50  of  mild  calcareous  earth.     Anotiier  from 

Well  Silvathrcg,  yielded  22  of  die  brown  calx  of  iron. 
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28  of  the  white  calx  of  manganefe,  and  50  of  mild  Tron. 
calcareous  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  ulcd,  and  is  united  ~— ^'-"^ 
not  only  to  the  earth,  but  alfo  to  the  metallic  calx. 
The  above  proportions  of  the  crude  materials  in  the 
ore  of  Eifenartz,  would  yield  according  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
38  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  38  of  iron  in  its  metallic 
ftate,  and  24  of  manganefe.  Many  others  are  poorer, 
and  fome  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the 
name  of  an  ore.  They  abound  alfo  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  are  found  fometimes  in  heaps,  fometimes  alfo 
forming  veins,  ftrata,  or  even  whole  mountains.  Mr 
Bergman  never  found  them  contain  any  organifed  bo- 
dies ;  a  mark  (fays  he)  by  which  tlie  moil  ancient 
produ(ftions  of  tlie  earth  have  been  dillinguilhed. 
When  this  iron  ore  bears  a  llalaftitical  appearance, 
and  is  very  white,  it  is  called  j7«i/  ferrl,  and  e'lfrn  blulh. 
An  hundred  parts  of  it  yield  65  of  ealcareous  earth, 
and  35  of  calx  of  iron  ;  which,  according  to  Rinman, 
produce  27  of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate.  ro 

7.  M<ii;nelic  fan//.     Of  this    kind   is   the   black  fand  Bl^tk  fanJ 
of  Virginia,  whofe  fpccific  gravity  is  about  4.600,  and  "f  ^'"'B'- 
contains  half  its  weight  of  metal.  ""' 

From  an  account  inferted  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfiiflions  for  1763,  we  are  informed,  that  there  are 
very  large  quantities  of  this  fand-iron  ore  in  Virginia  ; 
perhaps  as  large  as  of  any  other  kinds  of  iron-ore.  It 
is  fo  pure,  that  it  requires  a  mixture  of  bog-ore,  or  of 
flags  from  other  fmeltings,  to  reduce  it  to  a  metallic 
form.  Tlie  iron  and  ileel  produced  from  it  were 
above  60  per  cent,  or  from  50  to  S^  ;  the  quality  of 
both  extremely  good  ;  and  two  fmall  bars  were  fent  as 
a  fample  to  the  mufeum  of  tlie  Royal  focicty  of  Lon- 
don. Large  ftrata  of  black  fand-iron-ore  are  found  in 
Portugal,  even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fca- 
ftiore,  or  from  any  running  waters.  A  very  great 
part  of  this  black  fand  is  attraifled  by  the  magnet. 
There  is  alfo  found,  particularly  in  Fr;iuce,  a  black, 
hea\  y,  unmagnctic  fand,  of  tlie  iilicious  kind,  which 
is  faid  to  contain  iron  and  zinc  in  great  quantity.  Mr 
Kirwan,  p.  143.  of  his  Mineralogy,  fpeaks  of  a  filice- 
ous  fand  coniblidatcd  by  femiphlogifticatcd  calx  of 
iron,  which  does  not  crumble  into  fand  when  powder- 
ed. It  is  generally  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  ;  but 
grows  reddilh  or  ycUowifli,  and  moulders  by  expollirc 
to  the  air.  It  does  not  ctlervefce  with  acids,  nnlefs  it 
contains  teftaceous  particles,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe;  it  is  even  frequently  covered  with  (hells. 
He  adds,  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  folutions  of 
iron  has  been  fliown  by  a  ftony  concretion  of  this  fort 
that  h  id  been  long  buried  in  the  fca,  and  it  mention- 
ed in  a  paper  of  Mr  Edward  King  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal Tranlaflions  for  I77<;.  Mr  Rinman,  however, 
has  found  that  dephlogifticated  calces  of  iron,  and  par- 
ticularly its  folutions  in  mineral  acids,  have  no  binding 
power.  XI 

K.  Red  calx  of  iron  indurated  and  combined  with  a  tnJurauJ 
fmall  quantity  of  day,  (ici|aeiitly  witli  manganetc. —  rcJore. 
Fotircroy  calls  this  a  muddy  iis>n-orc,  which  (ecnis  to 
be  ("ornied  in  the  manner  of  ftalactites,  and  deriving  its 
name  iVom  its  colour,  which  is  commoiily  reil,  or  the 
colour  of  blood,  though  not  withoiit  variations.  Mr 
Kirwan  f.iys,  that  "  it  is  generally  of  a  red,  yellow, 
purple,  or  brown  coUnir,  of  a  metallic  luftic,  and  very 
hard,  though  ftldom  capable  of  giving  lire  with  ftcel." 
Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  it  is  ufnally  conipofed  of  layers 
which  covsr  each  other,  and  arc  tlnsnifelves  formed  of 
X  X  con- 
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convergent  needles,  t)ie  external  pnrt  being  covered 
with  tubercles  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  diltinguilhed 
by  the  colour,  but  by  the  form,  as  the  hematites  bo- 
irytes,  in  the  i'orm  ot"  bunches  of  grapes.  Mr  Kirwan 
tells  us,  that  its  ftrudurc  is  citlicr  folid,  granular, 
Icaly,  ©r  fibrous  ;  that  it  occurs  in  Ihapelefs  nialies,  in 
a  (talailitical  form  ;  or,  according  to  Gmelin,  cryftal- 
li/.ed  in  regular  forms  ;  though  M.  dc  Lifle  denies 
tliis.  In  fome  places  it  forms  whole  mountains,  and 
affords  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  Mr  Gerhard 
extracled  alum  from  it,  wliich  affords  a  proof  of  its 
containing  clay  ;  and  Mr  liilan  found  it  alfo  to  con- 
tain mangancfe.  In  its  natural  ft.Ue  it  is  not  afi"e>fled 
by  the  magnet ;  but  by  torrcfa>f:ion  it  becomes  black 
and  magnetic. 

of        9.  Hromatitical,    red,    yellow,    and  brovon   ochres. 

t  Thcfe  are,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  intitkd  "  hxmatites  in  a 
loofe  form,  mixed  with  a  notable  proportion  of  argill" 
(clay.)  They  are  diltinguilhed,  he  fays,  from  clays,  by 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  martial  particles.  To 
this  fpecies  belong  the  ores  which  become  brown  by 
calcination,  and  likewife  magnetic.  They  are  Hime- 
times  mixed  witli  clay  or  calcareous  earths  ;  in  which 
cafe  thcfe  ores  etfervefce  with  acids.  The  haematites, 
or  blood  Hones,  have  their  names,  not  on  account  of 
their  external  colours,  bat  becaufe,  w-hen  reduced  to 
powder,  tliey  produce  a  red  or  blood-colour.  The 
yellow  ha-matites,  however,  only  produce  the  fam.e  co- 
lour by  pulverifation.  They  are  produiflive  of  very 
good  iron,  and  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
province  of  Galiza  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  Com- 
poflella,  the  capital,  make  a  good  commerce  of  thefe 
Iixmatites  of  the  hardeft  kind  for  the  burnilliing  gold 
leaves,  and  various  other  metals.  A  dark  blue  kind, 
fomev.'hat  fimilar  to  black-lead,  is  principally  employ- 
ed for  thefe  purpofes.  Tliey  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  fometimes  forming  wliole  mountains.  The 
moil  extraordinary  ores  of  this  kind,  both  on  account 
of  their  forms  and  of  their  various  and  brilliant  colours, 
arc  found  in  tlje  ifland  of  Elba  near  the  coaft  of  Tuf- 
cany.  The  cryllallized  ores  are  here  the  mofl  beauti- 
ful and  the  moil  common,  though  not  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elle.  They  exhibit  various  gradations  of 
the  fined  colours,  as  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  and  black  ;  infomuch  that,  according  to  Coud- 
rai's  exprelfion,  thev  look  like  fo  many  clulters  of 
emeralds,  f.ipphires,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  topazes.  E. 
Feni  and  Mongez  afKrm,  that  thefe  ores  are  minerali- 
zed only  by  the  aerial  acid  ;  though  Coudrai  is  of  opin- 
ion, ih;U  tliey  contain  falphur  alfo.  Befides  tliel'e  beau- 
tiful cryflallized  ores,  this  iiland  contains  alfo  many 
•  c)tl;er6  ;  being  indeed  little  other  than  a  group  of  iron- 
mountains.  The  ores  in  general  produce  the  very  bell 
kind  of  iron. 

10.  Eimry,  fmyns,  is  a  grey  or  reddilli  iron-ore 
found  in  great  quantity  on  tlie  iflands  of  Jerfey  and 
Ouernfey.  It  is  extremely  hard,  yielding  in  this  re- 
fpecl  to  no  fubftance  except  the  diamond  itfeif.  It  is 
alfo  very  rcfrai'^ory,  and  for  thefe  reafons  is  not  ufed 
for  the  fake  of  the  metal  it  contains,  nor  indeed  ii  it 
well  known  what  proportion  is  contained  in  it.  "The 
bed  fort  (fays  Mr  Kirwan)  is  of  a  daik  grey  colour, 
but  becop.ies  brown,  and  in  great  meafurc  magnetic,  by 
calcinat  on :  other  forts  are  of  a  rufly  redilli  white 
W.  yellowiih  colour.  Its  fpeciSc  gravity  is  from  3,000  to 
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4.000.  It  is  ufed  in  polifhing  glafs  and  metals  ;  for 
whicli  pinpcfe  it  mull  firfl  be  ground  down  and  le- 
vigated in  mills.  14 

It.  The  argiUaccous  ores.  Thefe  comprehend  the^^S"" 
ochres,  and  more  particularly  thofe  mentioned  by 
Fourcroy  under  the  name  otlog-ons  of  iron,  which  are 
commonly  met  with  difpofcd  in  beds,  and  feemingly 
depofited  by  waters.  Mr  Fourcroy  infoims  us,  that 
this  kind  of  ore  is  very  often  in  the  form  offpherical 
bodies  cither  regular  or  irregular.  Organic  matters, 
fuch  as  wood,  leaves,  bark,  ihclls,  fee.  are  not  unfre- 
qucntly  found  in  the  flale  of  bog-ores.  This  kind  of 
tranlilion  fecms  to  indicate  an  analogy  betwixt  iron  and 
organic  fubllances.  In  the  wood  of  Boulogne  near 
Autcuil  there  is  a  mine  of  bog-ore  of  iicn,  in  which 
vegetable  fubllanccs  become  mineralized  alnioll:  imme- 
diately under  our  eyes. 

Mr  Kirwan  dillinguifhes  two  principal  varieties  of 
thefe  ;  one  found  on  mountains,  and  fuch  as  are  met 
with  in  fwampy  grounds  or  low  lands  overflown  w'ith 
water  ;  both  of  them  very  heavy,  and  fome  abforbing 
water  like  clays. 

The  Highland  argillaceous  ochres  are  cither  yellow,  Hiohfau 
red,  brown,  or  greyifli,  indurated  and  friable,  or  loofe  arglllact 
and  powdery,  or  in  grains  ;  they  are  compofcd  chiefly  cus  ore*  I 
of  the  red  or  yellow  calx  of  iron,  cr  of  a  grey  iron  ore 
called  Toijhn,  in  a  loofe  foim  mixed  \vith  clay.  Hence 
they  ottcn  contain  manganefe  or  fiderite,  and  in  France 
arefaid  to  be  mixed  with  a  calx  of  zinc.  They  do  not 
obey  the  magnet  before  calcination,  and  rarely  after  it. 
They  effervcfce  with  acids  only  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing mixed  with  calcareous  earth ;  they  are  foluble 
witli  dilliculty  in  the  acids,  but  the  mofl  foluble  are 
the  beft.  The  iron  produced  from  them  is  of  very  Dif- 
ferent quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  from 
whence  it  is  produced.  To  this  fpecies  belong  the 
hornftone  overloaded  with  iron,  and  a  white  iron  ore 
mentioned  by  Rinman  found  in  Kent.  It  is  mixed 
with  clay  or  marl,  and  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  acids.  It 
affords  47  ^er  cent,  of  brittle  iron. 

The  fwarr.py  argillaceous  ores,  according  to  Mr  Kir 
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v.'an,  are  found  in  irregular  lumj)s  of  a  brown  or  brow-  '"^^'' 
niili-black,  and  fometimes  in  round  b.a!ls,  porous  or  fo- 
lid, or  in  Hat  round  pieces  or  in  grains,  and  fometimes 
in  flender  trianguhir  prifms  paralitl  to  each  other,  and 
very  brittle.  It  is  mixed  with  clay  and  extrailive,  and 
becomes  magnetic  by  calcination  ;  during  wliich  opera- 
tion it  gives  out  a  quantity  of  aerated  volatile  alkali, 
and  lofcs  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  The  crude  ore  af- 
fords aliout  ^6  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  50  percent,  af- 
ter calcination.  The  iron  produced  from  it,  at  leafl 
in  Sweden,  is  that  called  coldjhort.  According  to 
Mr  Hialm.  fome  forts  of  this  ore  contain  28  per  cent,  of 
manganefe. 

12.  liei!  calcareous  iron  ore  is  foimd   Iciofe  in   many  „    .      . 
parts  of  England,  effervefces  flrongly  with  acids,  and  is  ^cous  or* 
ufi:d  as  a  paint  under  the  name  of  red  ochre.  jli 

1 3.  Martial  cahintine.     Though  calamine  is  properly  Mjrtia'.  c 
an  ore  of  zinc,  it  fometimes  contains  fuch  a  large  ];ro-  •»ni'"<^- 
portion  of  iron  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extrad  the 

iron.  The  ore  confifls  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  clay, 
with  the  calces  of  iron  and  7 inc.  It  it  is  of  a  moderate 
hardncfs,  and  a  yellow,  red^  or  brown  colour.  j,     . 

14.  Mcirtiai  pyrites.       This   has  its  name  from   its  Martial 
property  of  giving  fire  w  ith  Heel.     It  is  commonly  in  py"ttv 
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imall  red  mafTcs,  fomctimcs  regularly  formed,  and  u- 
fu  illy  cubical,  fpherical,  or  doJccahedral,  though  their 
form  varies  c<inriderably.  Some  arc  brown  on  the  out- 
fide,  others  of  the  colour  of  iron,  fomc  yclUnvilli,  and 
refemblinji;  the  ores  of  copper,  even  on  dieir  furface ; 
but  all  ol  them  are  yellow,  and  as  it  were  coppery 
vithin,  anil  for  the  moll  part  compofed  of  needles,  or 
I)yramids  of  feveral  fides,  whofc  fummits  converge  to  a 
common  centre.  The  pyrites  are  commonly  difperfed, 
and  particularly  in  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  iron  mines,  and  in  clays  and  coal  minesj  the  upper 
ftratum  of  the  latter  being  almoft  always  pyritous. 
They  arc  all  eafily  decompofed,  and  yield  green  vitri- 
ol, as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

15.  Iron  tmnfniU'.efl  by  arfcn'ic.  This  combination 
takes  place  cither  b  /  the  combination  of  arfenic  alone 
with  the  metal,  or  in  conjundion  with  fulphur.  The 
former  is  called  in  Germany  mifpickel,  undfpeifs  by  the 
Bohemians  ;  is  ol  a  bright  white  colour,  fomctimcs, 
though  rarely,  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  neck,  and  is 
not  eafily  altered  by  expofurc  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
magnetic  cither  before  or  after  calcination  ;  it  is  fo- 
luble  in  acids,  and  affords  arfenic  by  dillillation  in  the 
proportion  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  fometimcs  con- 
tains a  fniall  proportion  of  copper  and  filver.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  indurated  clay,  quartz,  fpar, 
fchocrl,  &c.  and  mixed  with  other  metallic  ores. 
When  this  metal  contains  lefs  than  -r^yth  of  arfenic,  it 
is  magnetic,  according  to  Scheffer ;  whence,  if  the 
calcination  be  pulhed  to  a  fufficient  length,  the  ore 
mud  remain  magnetic. 

That  fpecies  of  ore  which  confifts  of  iron  mineralll- 
7.ed  by  fulihur  and  arfenic  together,  contains  the  white, 
grey  ct  bluilli  grey  pyrites  or  marcafite.  It  is  found 
either  in  folid  compaift  maffcs  of  a  moderate  fize,  or  in" 
grains,  and  gives  fire  with  ftecl.  When  burnt  it  affords 
a  blue  flame  and  the  fmell  of  arfenic,  with  orpiment  or 
realgar,  inllead  of  pure  arfenic  by  dillillation  in  clofe 
velfels.  It  is  not  magnetic  cither  before  or  after  cal- 
cination, and  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  ful- 
phur. 

16.  Native  Prujfmn  blue  confifts  of  clay  mixed  with 
iron,  and  coloured  with  fome  unknown  tinging  fub- 
ftancc,  generally  found  in  fwampy  grounds  or  bogs.  It 
is  at  firll  white,  but  when  expofed  to  the  air  becomes 
either  of  a  light  or  deep  blue.  I5y  heat  it  turns  green- 
ilh,  and  emits  a  flight  flame,  becoming  afterward  red 
and  magnetic.  It  is  foluble  both  in  alkalies  and  acids  ; 
but  the  alkaline  folution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and 
the  acid  folution  by  alkalies.  The  precipitate  at  firll 
is  greenifli,  and  gradually  alfumcs  a  white  hue,  but 
regains  its  blue  colour  on  being  mixed  with  vegetable 
aftringents.  Mr  Woulfe  found  this  kind  of  ore  in  Scot- 
land on  the  furf  icc  of  the  earth.  The  grcatcll  part  of 
marfliy  grounds  containing  turf,  llkcwife  have  fomc  of 
this. 

1 7.  The  terra  verte,  or  green  earth  (>{  Verona  and 
Normandy,  is  ufcd  as  a  pigment,  and  contains  iron  in 
fomc  unknown  ftatc,  mixed  with  clay,  and  fometinies 
with  chalk  and  pyrites ;  alum  and  fclenite  being  like- 
wife  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  It  is  foluble  with  dif- 
ficulty in  acids,  is  not  magnetic  before  calcination,  and 
becomes  of  a  coffee-colour  by  heat. 

I S.  Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  "  it  has  been 
difcovcred  fomc  years  ago,  that  iron  is  often  united  ua- 


turally  with  the  phofphoric  acid.  The  mud  Jy  or  bo^- 
orcs  are  fometinies  of  this  nature  :  a  portion  of  this 
compound  remaining  in  the  iron  gives  it  the  property 
of  biing  brittle  when  cold.  Iron  in  this  ftatc  was 
callcd_/(<i'.7-;,v  by  Bergman,  and  it  has  fince  been  called 
iu:ilcr-'iron. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  oi  iron  ore  enumerateil 
by  mineralogills  ;  but  thofe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moll  remarkable. 

The  following  obfcrva'.ions  on  iron  in  its  different 
ftates,  with  an  account  of  the  mctliods  of  manufaclu- 
ing  it,  &c.  arc  extraftcd  from  Magellan's  Notes  on 
Cronlledt's  Mineralogy. 

1.  Iron  is  employed  in  three  different  dates,  each 
having  its  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are  each 
more  particularly  applicable  to  various  piirpofcs.  The 
firfl  is  citjl  iron,  the  fecond  is  -wrought  or  mal'cabU  iron, 
and  the  third  is  called  y/cc/. 

According  to  Bergman,  caft  iron,  which  may  hi 
called  unripe  or  r.iw-iron,  contains  the  fmallcft  fhare  of 
phlogifton.  The  malleable  iron  contains  tlie  greateft 
quantity  ;  and  the  Heel  a  middling  Ihare  between  boili, 
neither  fo  much  as  the  malleable,  nor  fo  little  as  the 
caft-irou.  This  laft  is  called  alfo /;^-Jron,  andj'f.'/m  ia 
England. 

2.  The  richeft  ores  of  iron  arc  the  compail  and 
ponderous,  of  a  brownifli,  rcddiflt  brown,  or  red  co- 
lour. Some  of  thefe  ores,  in  colour  and  appearance, 
do  not  ill  refemble  iron  itfelf ;  as  the  grey  ores  of  Der- 
byfliire,  and  the  bluilh  of  the  Forell  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
ceflcrfliire,  Moft  of  the  Swedilh  ores  are  likewife  of 
this  kind.  Others  are  blackilh,  brown,  red,  yellnwilli, 
or  rully-coloured  :  thefe  are  the  mod  common  in  Eu'.;- 
land  and  Germany.  There  is  one  very  fingular  fpe- 
cies of  a  ftriated  texture,  and  of  a  pale  yellowilh  or 
greyilh  colour,  oftentimes  white,  and  in  fomc  de'.;ree 
pellucid  ;  wliich,  although  in  its  crude  (Lite,  promifcs 
nothing  metallic,  nevcrthelcfs,  on  licing  moderately 
calcined,  difcovers,  by  the  deep  colour  it  affumes,  that 
it  abounds  in  iron.  Cramer  informs  us,  that  it  gives 
out  by  fufion  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  But  fome  richer 
ores  yield  no  lefs  than  70  and  80  on  the  hundred. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  iron  ore  are  found  adhering 
in  fome  mines  to  the  tops  of  caverns  in  form  of  icicles 
or  ftria",  fometimcs  irregularly  clullered  together,  fomc- 
timcs hanging  down  like  the  bridles  of  a  brufli ;  from 
whence  the  name  of  bnijhiron-ore.  Other  particular 
forms  of  the  iron  done  have  occ.ifioned  a  variety  of 
fanciful  names,  tliat  are  met  with  in  fome  of  tlie  nic- 
tallurgic  writers. 

4.  The  iron  of  Great  Britain  is  made  from  three 
dili'crent  kinds  of  ores :  i.  From  the  iron-ore  called 
the  I.iiu-iijhire  ore,  from  the  country  where  it  is  found 
in  greatell  abundance.  This  ore  is  very  heavy,  of  a 
fii)rous  or  lamcllated  texture  ;  it  is  of  a  dark  purple, 
appro.iching  to  a  lliining  black  ;  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red  :  it  lies  in  veins  like 
the  ores  of  other  metals.  2.  The  bog  ore,  which  rc- 
fcmbles  a  deep  yellow  ochry  clay,  and  fecms  to  be  the 
dcpolition  of  fome  ferniginaccous  rivulets,  whofc  cur- 
rents h.ul  formerly  been  over  the  furface  of  thofc  flat 
marlhy  plains.  It  I'cs  in  beds  of  irregular  thicknefs, 
commonly  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  very  various  in 
their  breadths  from  fide  to  fide,  never  being  of  great 
dimcnftons.     3.  The  iron-ftoncs,  however,  have  no  re- 
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gular  appearance,  and  do  not  in  the  lead  refemble  a 
metal  in  their  external  furface.  They  lie  often  in  beds 
of  great  extent,  like  other  llony  matters,  and  are  funic- 
times  ihatified  with  the  feams  of  pit-coal,  forming  alter- 
aatc  layers. 

5.  The  ores  of  iron  are  commonly  calcined  previ- 
ous to  tlic  fufion,  even  the  harder  ones,  though  they 
Ihonld  contain  nothing  fulphureous  or  arfenical,  in  or- 
der to  calcipc  the  liard  adhering  matrices,  and  render 
the  malfes  foft  enough  to  he  ealily  broken  into  frag- 
ments of  a  convenient  fi/.e  for  niching.  After  the 
mineral  is  duly  prepared,  it  mull  be  fnielted  in  fur- 
r.aces  of  large  capacities,  from  16  to  25  feet  high,  and 
from  10  to  14 vide:  the  moll  approved  fhajie  nearly 
rcfembles  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  the  largeft  end  un- 
dermoft,  below  which  is  a  fquare  cavity  to  contain  the 
melted  metal,  and  at  the  top  a  very  lliort  vent  about 
20  inches  in  diameter.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  fire- 
Hone,  wliich  endures  very  flrong  heat  with  little  riik 
of  melting,  and  all  the  joints  arc  cemented  witli  mor- 
tar compofed  of  fand  and  clay.  This  is  furrounded 
with  more  building,  whicli  deviates  more  and  more 
from  a  circular  foim,  and  becomes  a  fquare  building 
of  about  20  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  converges 
to  the  top. 

6.  Near  the  bottom  is  an  aperture,  for  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  pipe  of  a  large  bellows,  worked  by  water 
or  by  other  machines  that  may  produce  a  ftrong  cur- 
rent of  air.  Some  very  powerful  ones,  as  thofe  in  tlie 
iron  works  at  Colcbrook-dale  and  at  Carron,  confift 
of  two  or  more  iron  cylinders,  about  upwards  of  two 
feet  wide,  whofe  piftons  are  alternately  moved  bv  a 
iinall  fire  engine  or  by  a  water  wheel :  but  Mr  Wil- 
kinfon  very  ingenioully  adapted  to  his  own  a  large 
vaulted  receiver  furrounded  by  water,  which  produces 
a  very  regular  and  uniform  blaft.  Two  or  more  lioles 
are  alfo  left  ready  to  be  occafionally  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  to  permit  at  a  proper  time  the  fco- 
ria  and  the  metal  to  flow  out,  as  the  procefs  may  re- 
tpiire.  Charcoal,  or  coke  with  lighted  bnjfhwood,  is 
firfl  throvm  in  :  and  when  tlie  infide  of  the  furnace  }ias 
acquired  a  ftrong  ignition,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  by 
fniall  quantities  at  a  time,  with  more  of  the  fuel ; 
and  commonly  a  portion  of  llme-ftone  is  thrown  alfo 
as  a  flux.  The  ore  gradually  fubfides  into  the  hottcll 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  It  becomes  fufed  ;  and  the 
metallic  parts  being  revived  by  the  coal,  pafs  through 
the  fcoria,  and  fall  to  tlie  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  where  a  palFage  is  open  for  taking  off  the  fciim 
or  drofs.  The  metal  now  in  ftrong  fufion  is  let  out 
by  a  tap-hole  into  furrows  made  in  a  bed  of  fand  :  the 
large  mafs,  which  fets  in  the  main  farrow,  is  called  by 
the  workmen  a  foiu,  and  the  lefler  ones  pigs  of  iron. 
Chimney-backs,  lloves,  garden-rollers,  &c.  are  formed 
nf  this  rough  metal,  taken  out  of  the  receiver  with 
ladles,  and  caft  into  moulds  made  of  fine  fand." 

It  is  proper  to  ol)ferve,  that  the  exceffive  and  long- 
continued  ignition  kept  up  in  thefe  furnaces  gradually 
vaftes  tlie  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  ren- 
dering their  iides  thinner  until  at  laft  they  become  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  melted  metal ;  fo  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  known  to  burft  out  fuddenly  in 
a  violent  and  moft  deftrtiiTtive  ftream.  At  certain  in- 
tervals, therefore,  the  fire  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
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out,  whatever  may  be  the  expence  of  rekindling  it,  and 
the  furnace  examined  and  repaired. 

7.  The  quantity  of  fuel,  the  additions,  and  the 
heat,  mnft  be  regulated,  in  order  to  obtain  iron  of  good 
quality  ;  and  this  quality  mull  likcvvife  in  the  firft  pro- 
duct be  neceli'arily  different,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  that  compofe  the  ore. 

8.  Two  or  three  tons,  viz.  4000  or  6000  pounds 
weight  of  iron,  are  now  run  off  in  24  hours,  at  fome 
large  furnaces,  alter  the  application  of  the  large  bil- 
lows ;  whilft  fcarcely  an  hundred  weight  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  day  before  that  application,  bccaufe  a  large 
quantity  of  the  metal  was  kit  in  the  drofs  ;  lience  in 
fome  places  the  flags  of  different  ores,  left  by  old  ope- 
rators  in  former  times,  are  now  rcmclted  to  advantage 
along  with  frelli  ore  ;  and  on  account  of  the  richnefs 
of  thefe  old  flags  of  different  ores,  fome  people  hare 
been  mlfled  in  tlie  opinion,  that  the  metal  was  rege- 
nerated in  them. 

9.  Peat  and  turf  has  been  found  to  anfwer  tolera- 
bly  well,  mixed  witli  charcoal,  for  the  fmelting  of  iron 
ores ;  but  an  attempt  to  ufe  it  on. a  large  fcale  has  at 
laft  been  found  not  to  anfwer  the  expeflatlons  that  had 
been  conceived  from  the  firft  trials.  Pit-coal,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  fame  purpof-,  renders  the  iron  hard  and 
brittle  ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  coaking  the  coal,  and  employing  it  in  the  ftate 
of  true  coak.  Cramer,  in  his  Art  of  Affiying,  p.  347. 
fays,  that  pit-coals,  kennel-coals,  and  Scotch-coals, 
which  burn  to  a  w-hite  afh  like  wood,  and  abound 
more  in  bitumen,  may  be  ufed  in  the  firft  fluxion  of 
the  iron  from  its  ore  ;  and  if  the  iron  proves  not  fo 
malleable  as  required,  this  property  may  be  given  to 
it  by  melting  the  metal  a  fecond  lime  with  wood. 

10.  The  beft  caft-iron  or  raw-iron,  as  much  freed 
from  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  ufual  procefs  of 
fmelting  can  effed  it,  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  io 
hard  as  perfeftly  to  withftand  the  file. 

11.  In  general  die  impure  caft-iron,  as  run  from 
the  ore,  is  melted  down  a  fecond  time  in  another  fur- 
nace, intermixed  with  charcoal.  A  ftrong  blaft  of  air 
being  impelled  on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  its  fufion 
is  remarkably  promoted  ;  the  iron  thickens  into  a  mafs 
called  a  loop,  wlilch  is  conveyed  under  a  large  hammer 
ralfed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-wlieel.  The  iron  is 
there  beaten  into  a  thick  fquare  form,  is  then  heated 
again  until  almoft  ready  to  melt,  and  is  forged  ;  by  a 
few  repetitions  of  this  procefs,  it  becomes  complete- 
ly malleable,  and  is  at  length  formed  into  bars  for 
fale. 

12.  Iron  in  this  ftate  of  malleability  is  much  foft- 
er  than  before,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  But  if  it  is 
ftill  crude  and  brittle  after  the  above  procefs,  it  ftiows 
that  there  have  remained  heterogeneous  matters,  being 
hidden  in  its  interftices,  which  muft  be  expelled  ;  for 
this  purpofe  the  iron  muft  be  ftr.itified  with  charcoal-dull 
within  a  proper  furnace,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity 
in  ftrata  ;  then-  the  fire  muft  be  blown  pretty  ftrongly, 
fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  fufion,  winch  is  to  be  helped  by 
the  addition  of  iurible  fcorias  or  of  fand.  'Hie  fire 
mull  not  be  much  greater  than  necelfary  to  make  all 
thefe  melt  as  equally  as  polFible  ;  to  obtain  tliis  end, 
the  melted  mafs  muft  be  agitated  here  and  there  with 
poking  rods  of  wrought  iron,  in  order  to  make  every 

part 
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part  feel  alike  the  aiSion  of  the  fire  and  afr ;  and  the  become  what  is  called  kopt. 

increafing  fcorias  taken  out  once  or  twice,  lows  : 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  a  ^reat  many  fparkles  will        17.  Five  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  raw  cad-iron 

be  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  which  diminilh  the  more  (and  even  of  cold  ihort  iron)   is  brought  into  a  low 

as  tlie  iron  cimics  nearer  to  the  defircd  degree  of  pu-  fufion,  on  a  kind  of  hearth  or  low  furnace,  in  which  ir 

rity,  but  they  never  ceaie  entirely.     Tlie  burning  coals  lies   to  the    deptli   of  about    6  inches.     One  or  two 

being   then  removed,  and  tlie  fcoria  conveyed  out   of  workmen  continually  flir   this   fufed  mafs   with  long 

the  lire  through  a  channel  made  for  that  purp(.fe,  the  iron  pokers  for  abor.t  4  or  5  hours.     The  heat  is  tJien 

iron,  by  lelfcning  the  violence  of  the  fire,  grows  lulid,  lowered  :  llie  men  falhion  the  iron  into  naiTow  picce*^ 

and   mult  be  taken  out  red-hot,  and  tried  by  Ibiking  of  about  3 ;  feet  long,  and  3  inches  fquare,  witli  long 

it  with  a  hammer.     If  it   proves   crude    Hill,  let   the  knives  or  cliilfels   made  for  that  purpofe.     They   are 

melting  be  repeated  ;  and  when  it  is  at  lad  fufliciently  tlicn  heated  to  tlie  welding  degree,  and   hammered  t«» 

purified,  it  is  to  be  hanimeicd,  and  extended  various  expel   and   fcattcr  the    unmetallic  drofs.     Tliefe  (labff 
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ways,  by  making  it  red  hot  many  times  over ;  this 
done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold,  as 
Cramer  ad'erts. 

14.  Call-iron  has  of  late  been  brought  into  the 
malleable  date  by  palling  it  through  rollers  indcad 
of  forging  it.     Indeed  this  fcems  to  be  a  real  improve- 


are  then  formed  to  a  wedge-point  at  one  end,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  be  received  between  the  rollers  : 
they  are  malleable  already,  but  they  contain  dill  fome 
drofs. 

18.  They    are    then    heated   again    to    the    hotteft 
welding  heat  in  the  air  furnace  :  a"nd  immediately  paf- 


ment  in  the  procefs,  as  well  in  point  of  difpatch,  as  in  fed  through  large  iron-rollers,  turned  by  a  water-wheel 

its  not  requiring  that  dcill  and  dexterity  which  forge-  or  by  horfes.     If  the  end  prefcnted  to  the  rollers  fhould 

men   only  acquire  by  long  practice.     If  the  purpofes  flip    inllead    of  entering,  a    boy,  who    dands    ready, 

ef  commerce  fhould  requne  more  iron  to  be  made,  it  throws  fome  fand  upon  the  iron,  and  it  goes  in  eafily. 

will   be   e;ify  to  fabricate  and  eredl   rolling  machines,  Much    foreign  and  heterogeneous  matter  is  fqueezed 

though  it   might  be  imprafticable  to  procure  expert  out  by  the  rollers  ;  and  the  iron  comes  out  in  a  purer 

foregemen  in  a  (liort  time.  malleable  date.     The  fame  heat  will  ferve  to  pafs  the 

13.  This  method  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Coit  iron  through  two  fets  of  rollers,  which  are  grooved  fo- 

of  Gofport,  who  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  grant-  as  to  fadiion  it  into  nail-rods  or  other  forms  according 

ed   by  the  king's  patent.     By  this  procefs  the  raw  or  to  the  required  purpofes. 

cad-iron  is  freed  from  the  impurities,  which  are   not         19.  Various  and  repeated  fevcre   trials   have   been 

difcharged  in  the  common  methods  of  rendering  this  made  in  the  royal  dock-yards  of  Encland,  in  the  pre- 

metal  malleable;  for   iron  is   in  itfelf  a  fimple  homo-  I'ence  of  perfons  of  knowledge  and  rank,  to  prove  the 

jicneous  metal ;  and  all  iron  mud  become  equally  good,  drcngth,  malleability,  and  foftnefs  or  toughiiefs  of  this 

if  it  be  purified  from  the  heterogeneous  and  unmetalhc  new  iron  ;  and  it  has  proved   to  be  equal,  and   even 

panicles  that  are  any  ways  mixed  with  it.  fomctimes  fuperior,  to  the  bed  Swedilh  iron.     But  it 

1 6.  The  ordinary  method  of  converting  cad-iron  is    not  eafy  to   conceive  by  what  fingular   fatality  fo 

mto  malleable,  is,  as  we  have  feen,  by  employing  great  great  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  this  mod  ufe- 

quantities  of  charcoal,  which  furnifhes  phlogidon,  and  f  ul   metal  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  tlie 

remetalli/.es  the  particles,  which  arc  unnietalli/ed  and  iroii'^naders. 

mixed  with   the  heterogeneous  matters  contained   in        2o.'  Steel  is  iron  in  an  intermediate  date  between 

tlie  fufed  mafs:  but  in  Cort's  method  there  is  no  need  calUiron  and  malleable  iron,  which'is  foft  and  tongh. 

of  charcoal,  inllead  of  which   only  fea-coal  is  employ-  The  iron  run  from  fome  German  ores  is  found  to  be  a 

ed  ;  becaufe  the  objeift  is  not  to  remclalli/e,  but  only  good  Heel  when  forged  onlv  to  a  certain  point, 
to  expel  what  is  unmetallic,  inllead   of  endeavouring         But  the  belt    decl  is  ulually   made   by  cementation 

to  redore  the  calcined  parts  with  charcoal  at  a  great  from  the  bed  lorged  iron,  with  matters  chiefly  of  the 

expence,  and    dill    leaving   the   bulinefs  undone.     In  inflammable   kind.     Two   parts  of  pounded   charcoal 

this  method  the  iron  is  only  heated  and  wrought  fim-  aud  one  of  wood   allies   is  cdeemed  a  good   cement, 

ply  by  the  heat  of  the  flanic,  inllead  of  being  mixed  The  charcoal  dud  ni.iy  be  made  of  bones,  horns,  lea- 

with  the  burning  fuel  and  alhes,  which  are  not  eafily  ther,  and  hairs  of  animals,  or  of  any  of  thcfe  ingre- 

difengaged  afterwards  from  the  metal.     The  fquee/.ing  dients  after  tliey  are  burned  in  a  clofe  velfel  till   they 

it  between  the  rollers,  forces  out  the  melted  flags  from  are   black  :  thefe   being  pulverized,  and    mixed   wiili 

the  metallic  pores,  and  brings  its  metallic  fibres  into  a  wood-allies,  mud  be  well  mixed  together.     The  iron 

perfeifl  folidity   and  clofe    contaifl,  fo   diat    they    are  fhould  be  of  pure  metal,  not  over  thick,  and  quite  free 

obliged  to  cohere  much  more  perfet'tly  to  each  other,  from    heterogeneous    matters:    tlieir    flexibility,  both 

than  by  the  interrupted  and  partial  action  of  the  ham-  when  hot  and  when  cold,  is  a  very  good  fign  thtreof. 

mer.     By  the  operation  of  being  long  dirred,  the  ful-  A  deep  crucible,  two  or  three  inches  higher  tlian  the 

phureous  particles  are  more  difpofed  to  b«  difcngaged,  bars,  is  to  receive  part  of  the  cement,  well  prclfcd  at 
and  are  burned  away  in  the  form  of  blue  fparks  ;  the 
metal  then  begins  to  curdle,  and  to  lofe  its  fulib'lity, 
like  folder  when  it  jud  begins  to  fettle ;  the  metallic 
particles  meeting  and  coalcfcing  together,  much  like 
the  churning  of  niiR,  where  the  cream  is  feparatcd  by 
the  union  formifd  between  the  fibrous  particles  of  the 
ciiccfe,     Tlie  curdles  formed  into  a  connciScd  mafs 


the  bottom,  the  height  of  i-{  inch;  and  the  bars  are 
to  be  placed  perpendicularly,  about  one  inch  didant 
iiom  the  fides  of  the  velfel  and  from  each  other.  All 
the  interlbices  are  to  be  lilled  with  the  time  cement, 
and  the  whole  covered  to  the  top  with  it ;  then  a 
tile  is  :ipplicd  to  cover  lh«  velfel,  Hopping  the  joints 
with  thin  lute. 

21. 
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IroB.  2!.  The   CTUcibk  is   then   to   be  put  in  the  fiir- 

"^~^  race,  and  a  ftrong  fire  is  to  be  made,  that  it  be  kept 
moderately  red  hot  for  fix  or  ten  hours  together  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  found  converted  in- 
to fteel.  If  the  cemciuatlon  be  continued  too  long, 
the  ft.el  will  become  excefllvely  brittle,  incapable  of 
being  welded,  and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  in  forging.  On 
the  contrary,  fteel  cemented  with  abforbent  earths  is 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  forged  iron. 

2  2.  Steel  is  further  purified  for  making  the  ni- 
ceft  kinds  of  inftruments,  fuch  as  lancets,  pen-knives, 
razors,  and  various  pieces,  for  the  beft  kind  of 
watches,  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  and  aftrono- 
mical  regulators.  This  purificition  of  fteel  confifts 
in  melting  it  again  with  a  ftrong  but  regular  fire  in  a 
crucible,  the  better  to  free  it  from  the  heterogeneous 
parts,  and  little  flaws  that  may  be  contained  in  it.  It 
is  then  called  cnjl-jlcel  when  fufed  into  bars :  vv'hich 
name,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  pieces,  for  in- 
ftance  the  caft-fteel  razors,  have  been  really  call  in  their 
prefent  Ihape  ;  for  they  muft  be  forged  from  the  bar 
after  it  is  caft.  The  fufion  muft  have  been  perfeft, 
fo  that  the  metallic  parts  be  rendered  uniform.  The 
metal  diminiihes  a  little  by  this  procefs,  for  a  bar  of 
common  fteel  36  inches  long,  will  afterwards  pro- 
duce another  only  of  35,  if  properly  fufed  and  puri- 
fied. 

23.  The  caft-fteel  will  not  bear  more  than  a  red 
heat ;  otherwife  it  runs  away,  like  fand  under  the 
hammer,  if  the  heat  is  pulhed  to  the  welding  degree. 
Dr  Watfon  fays,  that  this  manufafture  of  caft-fteel 
was  introduced  at  Sheffield  only  about  40  years  ago 
by  one  'Waller.  This  man  was  ftill  living  about  the 
year  1765;  he  dwelt  at  St  Bartholomew's  clofe,  and 
was  a  galloon-wire  drawer  by  trade.  The  ditficulty  of 
procuring  fmall  cylinders  of  good  fteel  to  flatten  the 
wire  of  lace-work  in  his  bufinefs,  whofe  defedl  pro- 
ceeded from  tlie  bad  texture  of  the  fteel,  fet  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  enquiry  after  a  method  purifying  the 
metal  to  a  greater  perfection  :  and  he  thought  that  a 
new  fufion  of  it  was  the  moft  likely  to  accompliih  his 
views.  After  fome  trials,  he  at  laft  fucceeded  ;  but  it 
was  foon  known  to  others,  who  got  the  advantages  for 
themfelves  ;  of  which  ill  fate  the  real  inventor  very  bit- 
terly complained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  His  own  name 
was  even  forgotten,  as  one  Huntfman  praflifed  this  art 
to  fuch  an  extent,  that  caft  fteel  \v;is  known  under  his 
fole  name  afterwards. 

24.  But  bef'gre  this  difcovery  made  by  Wallerin 
England,  this  kind  of  fteel  was  made  alread)-  in  Germa- 
ny, as  Watfon  alferts;  and  from  thence  fome  fmall  quan- 
tities were  brought  to  England  at  a  confiderable  price. 
Since  that  time  this  branch  of  bufinefs  is  carried  on 
advantageoufly  at  Sheffield  ;  for  the  manufafturers  there 
furnilh  a  great  abundance  of  broken  tools  and  old  bits 
of  fteel,  at  a  penny  a  pound,  which,  after  fufion  and 
purification,  fell  for  10  or  12  times  as  much. 

25.  It  is  a  valuable  property  of  iron,  after  it  is 
reduced  into  the  ftate  cf  fteel,  that  though  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  foft  when  hot,  or  when  gradually  cooled,  to  be 
formed  without  difficulty  into  various  tools  and  utenfils; 
yet  it  may  be  aftei  wards  rendered  more  or  lefs  hard, 
even  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  fimply  plunging  it, 
when  red-hot,  into  cold  w-ater.  This  is  called  tempering. 
Tlie  hardnefs  produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  tlie 
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fteel  is  hotter  and  the  water  colder.  Hence  arifes  the  ^ 
fupcriority  cf  this  metal  for  making  mechanic  inftru- 
ments  or  tools,  by  which  all  other  metals,  and  even 
itfelf,  are  filed,  drilled,  and  cut.  The  various  degrees 
cf  hardiiefs  given  to  iron,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
ignition  it  polfelTes  at  the  moment  of  being  tempered, 
which  is  manifefted  by  tlie  fucceffion  ef  colours,  exhi- 
bited on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
receiving  the  increafing  heat.  They  are  the  yellowifh- 
white,  yellow,  gold-colour,  purple,  violet,  and  deep- 
blue  ;  after  which,  the  complete  ignition  takes  place. 
They  proceed  from  a  kind  of  fcorification  on  the  furface 
of  the  heated  metal. 

26.  A  bar  of  clean  white  fteel  may  be  made  to 
alTume  all  the  above  colours  at  once,  by  placing  one  end 
in  the  fire,  and  keeping  the  other  end  out,  which  is 
fuppofed  of  a  proper  lengtli  to  remain  cold. 

27.  Thefe  colours  ferve  as  figns  to  direft  the  artifl 
in  tempering  this  metal.  For  though  ignited  fteel, 
fuddenly  quenched  in  very  cold  water,  proves  exceffive- 
ly  hard  and  brittle ;  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  temper  by  heating  it  till  it  exhibits 
a  known  colour.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  this 
procefs  by  the  artlfts.  As  loon  as  the  piece  of  fteel  is 
completely  ignited,  they  plunge  it  in  a  very  cold  water; 
and  as  foon  as  it  loofes  its  fiery  appearance,  they  take 
it  out,  rub  it  quickly  witli  a  file,  or  on  a  plate  covered 
with  fand,  that  it  may  have  a  white  furface.  The  heat, 
which  is  ftill  within  the  metal,  foon  begins  to  produce 
the  fucceffion  of  colours.  If  a  hard  temper  is  defired,  as 
foon  as  the  yellow  tinge  appears,  the  piece  is  dipped  a- 
gain,  and  ftirred  about  in  the  cold  water.  If  the  purple 
appears  before  the  dipping  it,  the  temper  will  be  fit  for 
tools  employed  in  working  upon  metals ;  if  dipped 
while  blue,  it  will  be  proper  for  fprings,  and  for  o- 
ther  inftruments  fit  to  cut  all  forts  of  foft  fubftances  ; 
but  if  the  laft  pale  colour  be  waited  for,  the  fteel  will 
not  be  hard  at  all. 

28.  It  deferves  notice,  that  a  piece  of  iron  is  ren- 
dered confiderably  warm  by  hammering,  fo  as  even 
to  become  red  hot.  But  alter  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely hammered  once,  it  is  afterted  tliat  it  cannot  be 
rendered  again  red  hot  by  the  fame  operation,  becaufe 
no  further  compreffion  can  then  be  made.  Hard  fteel 
is  the  only  metal  that,  being  ftruck  flantwife  with  the 
fharp  edge  of  a  flint,  or  of  another  hard  ftone,  produces 
fparks  of  fire. 

29.  Iron  is  often  manufa(5hired  fo  as  to  be  150 
times,  and  even  above  630  times,  more  valuable  than 
gold.  On  weighing  fome  common  watcli  pendu- 
lum-fprings  at  Mr  Tho.  Wright's,  watch-maker  to  the 
king,  fuch  as  are  fold  at  halt  a  crowni  by  the  London 
artifts  for  common  work,  ten  of  them  weighed  but 
one  fingle  grain.  Hence  one  pound  avoirdupois 
(r=  7000  gr.)  contains  ten  times  as  many  cf  thefe 
fprings ;  which,  at  half  a  crown  a-piece,  amount  to 
8750  1.  Sterling.  The  troy  ounce  of  gold  fells  at  4  1. 
Sterling,  and  tlie  pound  (=  5760  gr.)  at  48  1.  Ster- 
ling, which  gives  58,33  (or  58 1.  6  s.  7d.)  for  each 
pound  avoirdupois  of  gt)Id  :  and  of  courtc  -pj^l^rr  150. 
But  the  pendulum-fprings  of  the  beft  kind  of  watches 
fell  at  half  a  guinea  each  ;  and  at  this  rate  the  above- 
mentioned  value  muft  be  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  i. 
to  4.2  :  viz.  of  half  a  crowTi  to  half  a  guinea:  which 
will  amount  to  36,750 1.  Sterling  ;  and  this  fum  divided 
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bj'lhe  value  of  this  pound  of  gold,  gives  above  630  to 
tlie  quotient. 

Under  the  article  Illectricitv,  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of  a  curious  experiment  of  burning  iron  in  dcplilo- 
gifticated  air ;  ofwliich  an  account  is  alfo  given  under 
Aerolocv,  where  the  cxpciiments  of  Dr  Pricftley 
are  related.  In  tlie  Lift  number  of  the  Chemical  An- 
nals v.e  find  the  iubjefls  particularly  treated  of  by  M. 
Lavoificr.  "  Tlie  beautiful  experiment  of  Mr  Ingen- 
houfz  (fays  he)  is  now  well  known.  A  piece  of  very 
fine  iron  wire  is  turned  into  aipiralform  ;  one  end  of  it 
is  fixed  in  a  bottle-cork  ;  to  the  other  a  piece  of  agaric 
is  fallcned  :  wlicn  this  has  been  done,  a  bottle  is  filled 
with\ital  air;  the  agaric  is  liglited,  and  it  is  then,  a- 
long  with  the  iron  wire,  quickly  introduced  into  the 
bottle,  which  is  flopped  with  the  cork.  As  foon  as 
the  agaric  is  plunged  into  the  vital  air,  it  begins  to 
burn  with   a   dazzling  light ;  the  iuflamation  is   com- 


in  a  fand  heat,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one  half  ;      Irnc, 
after  wliich  tlie  mouth  v.as  fliglitly  flopped  with  a  cork;      '''""y- 
and  the  matter  left  to  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat.  On  open-  "      " 
ii'.g  the  velfel  it  was  found  that  the  water  had  become 
llyptic,  and  had  a  icnuginous  tafle  ;    whence  it  appear- 
ed that  part  of  the  metal  was  diliolved.   Plilogilticatcd 
alkali  had  no  cfFeift  upon  this  folution  until  a  iew  drops 
oi  pure  dillilled  acetous  acid  were  added,  vliena  little 
Pruflian  blue  fell  to  the   bottom.     Soon  after  making 
this  experiment,  our  author  met  witli  a  natural  mineral 
water    which   contained    iron  in   folution,    though  it 
would   not  precipitate   any  thing  until  a  few  drops  of 
acid  were  added.     This  folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water 
has  been  alfo  taken  notice  of  by   M.  Landriani  and  M. 
Monnet.  j^ 

Iron  is  eafily  calcinable  by  fire,  and  is  foluble  in  all  How  to 
the  acids,  even  that  of  fixed  air.  By  expofurc  to  the  pr^f-  rve 
utmofphcre  it   is  attacked  by  the   pure  part  of  the  fur  """  ^''"° 


municated  to  the  iron,  which  alfo  burns,   throwing  off   rounding  fluid,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  fi 


rulkiiii; 


brigiit  fparks  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  bottle  in 
round  globules.  Thcfe  globules  become  black  as  they 
cool,  and  prefcrve  fome  remains  of  their  metallic  luftre. 
The  iron  thus  burnt  is  more  brittle  than  glafs  itfclf ;  it 
powders  eafily  ;  is  attraflable  by  the  magnet,  but  leis 
lb  than  before  the  operation." 

M.  Lavoifier,  in  order  to  obferve  more  fully  the 
changes  which  hajipened  to  the  metal  on  this  occafion, 
repeated  the  experiment  upon  a  fcale  confiderably  lar- 
ger. He  imnieifed  chips  of  iron  turned  into  a  fpiral 
form  into  a  vell'el  filled  with  pure  air  which  contained 
about  I  2  quarts  ;  fixing  to  the  end  of  each  chip  a  fmall 
bit  of  agaric,  and  a  particle  of  phofphonis  v.  cigliing 
fcarcc  -i-'^th  of  a  grain.  Having  fct  fire  to  the  phof- 
phorus  aad  agaric,  the  iron  is  wholly  confumcd  to  the 
very  laft  particle  with  a  bri^>;ht  white  light  refcmbling 
ftars  in  rockets.  The  heat  in  this  comtiuftion  melts 
the  iron,  which  falls  down  in  globules  of  ditl'crent  fi/.cs. 
In  the  firft  inflant  of  tl.is  combuflion  there  is  a  flight 
dilatation  of  the  air  ;  but  this  is  fuccecded  by  a  very 
rapid  diminution  ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
fuffiJent,  and  the  air  very  pure,  idmofl  the  whole  gas 
is  abforbed.  Our  author  recommends  only  fmall  quan- 
tities of  iron  to  be  burnt  at  a  time  ;  becaufe  the  heat 
produced  by^its  combuftion  is  fo  great,  that  the  glafs 
is  apt  to  fly.  A  dram,  or  a  dram  and  an  half,  is  fufii- 
cient  for  a  jar  holding  four  gallons,  which  ought  to  be 
very  flrong  in  order  to  relifl  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  The  incrcafe  of  weight 
in  the  iron,  by  being  burnt  in  this  manner,  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  about  35 /'<■'■  CL-nl.  It  is  then  in  a 
Itate  of  ethiops,  and  may  be  powdered  in  a  mortar. 
When  llic  air  in  which  tlie  combuftion  has  been  jjer- 
fornicd  is  very  pure,  there  is  no  great  dllfercnce  be- 
twixt that  in  which  the  iron  has  been  burnt  and  the 
onginal  quantity,  excepting  only  a  fmall  mixture  of 
fixed  air  from  the  little  portion  of  charcoal  contained 
in  the  iron. 

In  this  work  alfo  we  find  fome  obfervations  on  the 
folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water  from  Crcll's  Annals  for 
the  year  1788.  It  has  gciierally  been  fiijipofed  that 
pure  water  is  incapable  of  dilfolving  or  holding  iron  in 
folution  :  but  the  faiS  feems  now  to  be  cflablithed  by 
the  following  experiment.  A  pound  of  frelh  diflilled 
water  was  poured  upon  two  oiuices  of  iron-filings  into 
a  narrow-necked  ghifs  retort ;  the  velTcl  was  then  put 


ed  air,  the  metal  in  the  mean  time  being  dianged  into 
a  yellowilh  brown  powder  called  rii/l.  Common  iron 
is  much  more  fubjcit  to  ruft  than  ftcel ;  and  this  facility 
of  calcination  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  difcover  fome  efFedual  mctliod  of  preventing  it  from 
taking  place.  Various  compofitions  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  none  liave  been  found  more  efFeftual  than 
common  oil.  As  the  ufe  of  this,  however,  mufl  be 
on  many  occafions  troublefome  and  difagreeablc,  a  flill 
more  commodious  method  has  been  fallen  upon.  It  is 
known  that  the  metal,  after  having  undergone  that 
kind  of  calcination  in  wliich  it  combines  with  the  bafe 
ol  dephlogiflicated  air,  or  begins  to  combine  with  it,  is 
not  fubjeifl  to  ruft.  By  giving  it  a  coating  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  it  is  effcdually  prefeived  from  any  aiftion  of 
the  air  ;  and  this  is  done  by  heating  it  till  it  all'umcs  a 
blue  colour,  which  indicates  a  partial  calcin.ilion  on  tlie 
outfidc  :  and  thus  utenfils  arc  made  cap.J>lc  of  being 
preferved  Irom  ruft  tor  a  long  time  ;  though  even  thefc, 
when  cxpofed  wet,  or  even  a  long  time  to  the  atmof- 
phere,  will  be  cove:cd  with  ruft  and  decay  like  others. 
For  the  chemical  properties  of  iron,  fee  Chemisfrv  ; 
for  its  clec^rical  and  magsetical  ones,  fee  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

iKOK-Mouhh,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  m.ay  be  ta-. 
ken  out  by  dipj  ing  the  ftained  part  in  water,  fprinkling 
it  witli  a  little  of  tlie  powdered  elfenti.d  fait  of  wood- 
Ibrrel,  then  rubbing  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  walliing  the 
fpotout  witli  warm  water. 

Iko.sSlck,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  ofafliip  or 
boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  and 
fo  worn  away,  that  tliey  occafion  hollows  in  the  pl.inks, 
whereby  the  veliel  is  rendered  leaky, 

Ao,v-/rW,    in   botany.    6ec  tlie  article  Sideroxy- 

LUM. 

/ko.v-Z/V/',  in  botany.     Seethe  article  Sideritis. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  pcrfon  fpcaks  con-, 
trai  y  to  liis  tlioughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his  dif-. 
courfe  ;  whence  tjuinlilian  calls  it  ilivcrfiloqu'tiim. 

Thus,  wlicn  a  notorious  villain  is  fcornfully  compli- 
mented witli  llie  titles  of  a  very  lioncft  and  excellent 
jKifon  ;  the  cliarat^er  of  the  pcrfon  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeakcr,  and  tlie  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commcnd.ition,  fuiliv;icntly  dilcover  the., 
diflimulation  of  irony. 

Ironic:il  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope; 

>»l>!cl>». 
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aWch,  after  having  fet  the  iiicom'eniencet  of  a  tljin^ 
i«  the  elf. II  eft  light,  concludes  with   a  feigned  encou- 
y-  ragement  lo  purfue  it-     Suck  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 
"*  having  beautifully  defcribed  the  nolle  and  tumults  of 
Rome,  he  adds  ironically, 

"  Go  now,  ami  ftufly  tuneful  verft  atXome  !" 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  of  Indians 
In  North  America.  They  are  bounded  by  Canada  on 
the  north,  by  the  ftates  of  New  York  and  Pennfylva- 
Ilia  on  the  ealt  and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on 
the  weft. 

IRRADIATION,  the  aft  of  emitting  fubtile  efflu- 
via, like  the  mys  of  the  fun,  everyway.  See  Efflu- 
vrA. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules  :  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for- 
tification, an  irregular  building,  an  hregulai-  figure, 
&c. 

Irregular,  in  grammar,  fuch  infietlions  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules ;  t!:iij  we  fay,  inegu- 
lar  nouns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  diftinftion  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Ruddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defeftire, 
and  abundant ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  ano- 
malous, defe<Sive,  and  abundant. 

IRHITABILITY,  in  anatomy  and  medicine,  a 
term  firft  invented  by  GlifTon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal- 
ler  to  denote  an  effential  property  of  all  animal  bodies ; 
and  which,  he  fays,  exifts  independently  of  and  in 
contradiftiniflion  to  fenfibihty.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  Irritable,  which  be- 
comes ihorter  upon  being  touched  ;  Vfrj'  irritable,  if  it 
contrafts  upon  a  flight  touch  ;  and  tlie  contrary,  if  by 
a  violent  touch  it  contradls  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
fenfible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  \ipon  being 
touched  tranfmits  the  impreffion  of  it  to  the  ibul ;  and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occal'ions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  difquiet  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  tlie  fituation  of  the  body.  Prom 
the  refult  of  many  cn'.el  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenlible  ;  that  the  (tin  is  fenllblein  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  that 
the  fat  and  cellula.-  membrane  are  infenfible  ;  and  tlie 
-mufciihir  flelh  fenfible,  the  fenfibility  of  which  he  af- 
cribes  rather  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flefh  itfelf.  The 
tendons,  he  fays,  having  no  nerves  diftributed  to  them, 
are  infenfible.  The  ligaments  and  capfulx  of  the  arti- 
cn'ations  are  alfo  concluded  to  be  infenfible ;  whence 
Dr  Haller  in'srs,  that  the  iharp  pains  of  the  gout  are 
not  feated  in  the  capfiilae  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  fkin, 
and  in  the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  furface. 
The  bones  are  all  infer.fible,  fays  Dr  Haller,  except  the 
teeth ;  and  likewife  the  marrow.  Under  his  experi- 
ments the  periofteum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and 
pia  mater,  appeared  infenfible  ;  and  he  infers,  that  the 
fenfibility  of  the  nen'es  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and 
not  to  die  membranes.  The  arteries  and  veins  are 
held  fufceptible  of  little  or  no  fer<ation,  e.:'-ept  the  ca- 
rotid, the  lingual,  temporal,  phai-yngal,  labial,  th}Toi- 
dal,  and  the  aorta  near  the  heart ;  the  fenfibility  of 
which  IS  afcribed  to  the  nerves  that  accompany  them. 
Stnfibility  is  allowed  to  the  mternal  membranes  of  tne 
fiomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and  woxnb, 
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on  account  of  their  being  of  tlie  ftme  nature  v.-itli  the  irritglillltj 
(kin  :  the  heart  is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfible  :  b'lt  the  •"oS"'"- 
lungs,  hver,  fpleen,  and  );idneys,  are  pofleilcd  of  a  ve- 
ry imperfect,  if  any,  fenfation.  The  glands,  having 
few  nerves,  are  endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfation. 
Some  fenfibility  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  and 
the  iris,  tho'  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina ;  but  none 
to  the  cornea.  Dr  Haller  concludes,  in  general,  that 
the  nen-es  alone  are  fcniible  ot  themfelves  ;  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently  dif- 
tributed to  particular  parts,  fuch  parts  pollefs  a  great- 
er degree  of  fenfibility. 

Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  moft  irritable  parts  ure  not  at  all  fenfible,  and 
vice  verfj.  He  alleges  fa^^s  to  prove  this  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  demonilrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the 
original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  fufceptible  of 
it.  Irritability,  he  lays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi- 
bility ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  obferves,  that  the  inte- 
ftines, though  rather  lefs  fenfible  than  the  ftomach, 
are  more  irritable  ;  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irritable, 
though  it  has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  fenfation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  the  dlftin< 
guiihing  charafleriftic  between  the  mufcular  and  cellu- 
lar fibres ;  whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  perio- 
fteum, meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
compofed  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  to  be  void  of  irrita- 
bility. The  tendons  are  unirritable  ;  and  though  he 
does  not  abfolutely  deny  irritabili:y  to  the  arteries,  yet 
his  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contraJlion. 
The  veins  and  excretory  duiTts  are  in  a  fmaU  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  duftus  chole  dochui, 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affected  by  a  very 
acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  la>fleal  veffels  are  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  uterus 
in  quadrupeds,  die  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are 
all  irritable  ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.  The  ccfophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 
are  irritable :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greateft  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres  ;  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  moft  irritable.  This 
power  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
probably  refides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
fouL  The  irritability  <"f  tha  niufclcs  is  faid  to  be  de- 
ftroyed by  dryino;  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat, 
and  more  efpeciallv  by  the  v.fe  of  opium  in  living  ani- 
mals. The  phyfiological  f;/ftem,  of  which  an  abftraiH: 
has  been  now  given,  has  hecn  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Caflell  and  Zin:mermann,  and  alfo  bT  Dr  Brock- 
leby,  who  fuggefts,  that  irritability,  as  diftinguilhed 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a  ferles  of  nerves  dif- 
ferent from  fuch  as  fcrve  either  ior  voluntary  motion  or 
fenfation.  This  doiftrine,  however,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
in  his  Phyfiological  Eifays.  See  ahl)  Anatomy,  n" 
86,  el  feq.  and  n°  136. 

IRRCKJATIO,  a  law  term  amongft  the  Romans,  fig- 
nifying  the  iiftrtiment  in  which  v.'ere  put  down  the  pu- 
niffiments  w.-.i.-h  the  law  provided  agarnft  fuch  offences 
as  any  per'on  was  accufed  of  by  a  rnagiftrate  before 
the  peopk.  Thefe  puniflmielits  were  firft  proclaimed 
vixa  vote  by  the  accufer,  and  this  was  called  Inquifiiio  : 

•The 
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'Ilie  fame,  being  immediately  alter  cxprcfied  in  wri- 
ting,  took  the  nume  ot'  Ro^:iiin,  in  reii)cot  of  the  peo- 
ple, wlio  %fere  to  be  confiilted  or  afked  about  it,  and 
was  called  Irro^atio  in  rcfpe<5l  of  the  criminal,  as  it  im- 
ported the  mulit  or  puniihment  aiHgned  him  by  the  ac- 
cufer. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramonco,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  iflands,  is  about  24  or  2j  leagues  in  circuit ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  arc  of  the  middle  Cw.e,  and  have 
a  good  Ihape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
Tery  dark  ;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment  :  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  fcen, 
and  thofe  very  ugly  :  th.ey  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  fome  pi  int.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  al^jut  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufcd  ior  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  -were 
fcen  in  any  part  of  t'-.e  ifland.  Tliey  live  in  houfcs 
covered  with  thatch  ;  and  their  plantations  ai-e  laid  out 
by  line,  and  tcnccd  round.  An  unlucky  fcuffic  be- 
tween the  Britilh  faih  rs  and  thefe  people,  in  wliich 
four  of  tlic  latter  were  defperalely  wounded,  prevented 
captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  particular 
information  concerning  the  produce,  &c.  of  this  iiland. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
rifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north  eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolik.  It  abounds  with  fiili,  particulai-ly  llurgeon, 
and  delicate  falmon. 

IRVINE,  a  fea-port  and  parliament  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  bailiewick  of  Cunningham  ;  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  on  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  55.  36.  This  port  had 
formerly  feveral  bulFes  in  the  herring-fidiery.  At  prc- 
fent  that  branch  is  given  up  ;  but  the  inhabitants  Hill 
employ  a  number  of  brigs  in  the  coal-trade  to  Ireland. 
Irvine  had  a  vifcount's  title,  now  cxtindl. 

ISAAC,  the  Jewilli  patriarch,  and  example  of  fili- 
*1  obedience,  died  17166.  C.  aged  180. 

IS.£US,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy- 
ria, was  the  difciple  of  Ljlias,  and  the  maftcr  of  Dc- 
mofthencs ;  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  or.ntions  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
only  ten  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  ftylc  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  calily  confound  the  one  wiili  the  other, 
were  it  not  ior  the  figures  which  Ifa-us  firll  introduced 
into  frequent  ufc.  He  was  alfo  tlie  firft  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demorthenes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifeus,  ano- 
ther celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  I'iiny  the  Younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  ihe  Prophecy  of  IsAUH,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Laiah  is  the  firll  of  the 
four  greater  prophets  ;  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
E/ekiel,  and  Dar.iel.  Tliis  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  Ifis  f.ithcr  Amos  being  brother  to  A/ariah  king 
of  Judali.  The  five  firll  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re- 
late to  the  rtign  of  U//.iah  ;  the  vifion  in  the  fixth 
chapter  liappenetl  in  the  time  t>f  jothani  :  the  next 
chapters,  to  l!-.c  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  (f  Ahar  ;  and  thofe  that  w«rc  made  un- 
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dcr  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manalfeh,  arc  related 
in  the  next  chapters  to  tlic  end.  Ifaiah  foretold  tlii  ' 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pais. 
But  the  moll  remarkable  of  his  prediclions  arc  thofe 
concerning  the  Melliah,  which  defcribe  net  only  his 
defcent,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumilanccs  of  his  liio 
and  death.  The  ilyle  of  this  prophet  is  r.oble,  ner- 
vous, lublime,  and  Horid,  wliich  lie  acquired  by  con- 
vene with  men  of  the  grcatcll  abilities  and  elocution  : 
Grotius  calls  him  the  Dcniollhenes  of  the  Hebrews. 
However,  the  profoundnefs  of  his  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  exprefllons,  and  tlie  extent  oi"  his  prophecy, 
render  him  one  of  the  moll  dillicult  of  all  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  Ihort  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Biihop  Lowth's  new  tranllation,  occ.  publillieJ 
in  177S,  throws  conliderable  light  on  the  compofition 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah. 

ISATIS,  woAD  :  A  genus  of  the  illiquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  the 
Si/iquofu.  The  filiqua  k  lanccolated,  unilocular,  mo- 
nofpcrmous,  bivalved,  and  decduous  )  the  valves  na- 
vicular or  canoe-lliaped.  There  are  four  fpecies  ;  but 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  the  tin<floria,  or  com- 
mon woad,  wliich  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Bri- 
tain for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  ;  being  ufed  as  a  foun- 
dation for  many  of  the  dark  colours.  See  Coloi/k- 
Mtikin^,  n"  37  ;  and  Woad. 

The  plant  is  biennial ;  the  lower  leaves  are  of  an  ob- 
long oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  confiilcnce,  ending 
in  obtufe  roundilli  points ;  they  are  entire  on  their  edg- 
es, and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  llalks  rife  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  icveral  branches,  ganiillicd  with  arrow- 
lliaped  leaves  fitting  dole  to  llie  llalks  ;  the  brandies 
are  terminated  by  iniall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  dole 
cinders,  which  arc  compofed  of  four  imall  petals  pla- 
ced in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
ihaped  hke  a  bird's  tongue,  wli'ch,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  is  fituated  a  fingle  lecd. 

This  ibrt  is  iown  upon  treih  land  which  is  in  good 
heart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pav  a  large 
rent.  They  generally  clioofe  to  have  their  lands  fituated 
near  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  dreirmg  ; 
but  they  never  Hay  long  on  the  f  imc  Ipot :  for  the 
bell  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  ibwnt  with  woad 
more  than  tv.ice  ;  and  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the 
crop  feldom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  ice.  Tiiofe 
who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  people 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment ;  lb  that  whole 
families  travel  about  Irom  place  to  place  wherever 
their  principal  fixes  oil  land  lor  the  purp  )fe.  As  the 
goodncl's  o(  woad  conlifts  in  tlic  fi/c  and  fatnefs  or 
thicknefs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  mctliod  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  iced  upon  ground  at  a  proper  icafon, 
and  allowing  the  plants  pnipcr  room  to  grow ;  as  alio 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  whiih,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourilhment.  After 
having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  oi  land,  which 
iliould  not  i)C  too  light  and  iandy',  nor  over  ftift  and 
moid,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whofe  parts 
will  eafily  i'eparate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  juft 
before  winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that 
\  7  ifcc 
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Ifatl*.  the  froft  may  penetrate  thmugh  the  ridges  to  mellow 
"  and  folten  tlie  clods  ;  tlien  in  the  fpring  plough  it 
again  crofl'wiie,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges. 
Alter  it  has  lain  for  Ivnie  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  Humid  be  well  liaiTowed  to 
deftroy  them  :  this  Ihould  be  repeated  twice  while  the 
^^eeds  are  young  ;  and,  if"  there  are  any  roots  of  large 
perennial  weeds,  they  muft  be  haiTowed  out,  and  car- 
ried off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  Ihould  be  a 
third  time  ploughed,  when  tlie  furrows  Ihould  be  nar- 
row, and  the  ground  ftirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as 
poffil)lc  ;  and  when  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground 
Ihould  be  well  harrowed  to  dellroy  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  ii  ihould 
be  plouffhed  the  lall  time,  when  the  land  ihould  be 
laid  fmooth  ;  and  when  there  is  a  proipeft  of  ihowcrs, 
the  ground  muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds, 
which  ihould  be  fown  in  rows  with  the  drill-plough, 
or  in  broad-caft  alter  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  lleep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before 
they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  ibr  vegeta- 
tion :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills,  tliey  will  be  co- 
vered with  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough  for  that 
purpofe,  but  thole  which  are  fown  broad  caft  in  the 
common  way  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  wiU 
appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
will  be  fit  to  hoe  ;  lor  the  fooner  this  is  performed 
when  the  plants  are  diftinguilhable,  the  better  they 
will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then  young  will  be 
foon  deftroyed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thefe  plants 
is  the  fame  as  for  turnips  :  with  this  diiFerence  only, 
that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo  much ;  for  at 
the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the  diftance 
of  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix  inches,-  it  will  be 
fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  if  this 
is  carefully'pcrformed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moil  of  the 
weeds  will  be  deftroyed  ;  but  as  fome  of  them  may 
efcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  rife, 
fo  the  ground  ihoiild  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  in  the 
beginning  of  Oclober,  always  choofing  a  dry  time  for 
this  work  ;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants  ihould 
be  fingled  out  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain. 
After  this,  if  carefully  performed,  the  ground  wiU  be 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds 
will  come  up :  therefore  about  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  a  good  time  to  hoe  the  ground  again ;  for 
while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  perfonned  in 
lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds 
were  permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  \vind 
will  much  fooner  kill  tliem :  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ;  if  this  is  performed  in  dry 
Y>'ca':her,  the  ground  v.'ill  be  clean  till  the  firft  crop  of 
woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muft  be  again  well 
cleaned  ;  if  this  is  carefully  repeated  after  tlie  gather- 
ing each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  the  better.  The  expence  of  the  firft 
hoeing  will  be  about  fix  lliiilings  per  acre,  and  for  the 
after  l-.rcings  half  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  pro- 
vided they  are  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young, 
for  if  they  are  fufFered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require 
Bicre  labour,  npr  can  it  be  lb  well  performed. 
■  If  the  land,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fhould  have 


been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  good 
heart,  it  will  require  dreffing  betore  it  is  fovni,  in 
which  cafe  rotten  Ihible-dung  is  preferable  to  Any  other; 
but  this  Ihould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  ploughing, 
juft  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  till  the 
land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  may  not  exhale  tlie 
goodncfs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft  when 
fpread  on  tlie  ground.  The  quantity  ihould  not  be. 
lefs  than  20  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  is  according  to 
the  feafon  :  but  it  Ihould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green  ; 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be  lefs, 
and  the  quality  greatly  diminilhed. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  huibanded, 
it  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings  ;  but  the  two 
firft  are  the  beft.  Thefe  are  commonly  mixed  toge- 
ther in  the  manufacturing  of  it  ;  but  the  after  crops 
are  alw.iys  kept  feparate ;  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with 
tlie  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two 
firft  crops  will  fell  from  25  1.  to  30  1.  a  ton  ;  but  the 
latter  will  not  bring  more  than  7  1.  or  81.  and  fometimes 
not  fo  much.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of 
woad,  and  in  good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  an  half. 

When  the  plante  s  intend  to  fave  the  feeds,  thej 
cut  three  crops  of  tlie  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants 
ftand  till  the  next  year  for  feed  ;  but  if  only  one  crop 
is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all 
the  middle  leaves  ftand  to  nourifh  the  llalks,  the  plants 
will  grow  ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  al- 
ways beft  to  low  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguil; ;  and  when  the  pods  turn  to 
a  dark  colour,  the  feeds  ihould  be  gathered.  It  is  beft 
done  by  reaping  the  ftalks  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  wheat, 
fpreading  the  ftalks  in  rows  upon  the  ground  :  and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  threlh  out, 
provided  the  weather  is  dry ;  for  if  it  lies  long,  the 
pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  woad  planters  who  feed 
down  die  leaves  in  winter  witli  iheep  ;  wliich  is  a  very 
bad  method  :  for  all  plants  wliich  are  to  remain  for  a 
future  crop  fhould  never  be  e.iten  by  cattle,  fqi;4^at 
greatly  weakens  the  plants  ;  tli'--refore  thofe  who*eat 
down  their  wheat  in  \vinter  vilh  iheep  are  equally 
blameable. 

IsATis,  in  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopus. 
See  Can'is. 

ISAURA,  or  IsAURUs  (anc.  gcog.),  a  ftrong  city 
at  mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demoliihed  ;  firft 
by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  thro' 
defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  again  by  Servilius,  who 
thence  took  the  fumame  Ifcwricus.  Strabo  fays  there 
were  two  Ilauras,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo  near 
that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAURIA,  a  countrj-  touching  Pamphylia  and  Cili- 
cia  on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituated  al- 
moft  in  mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Ifau- 
ra  ;  according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediten-ane- 
an  by  a  naiTOw  llip.  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zoiiraus, 
make  no  mention  of  places  on  the  lia ;  though  Pliny 

does, 
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(Auric*  Joes,  as  alfo  Straho  ;  but  doubtful,  whetlier  tlicy  arc 
jilaces  in  lliiuria  Proper,  or  in  Pumphyliu,  or  in  C'i- 
_j;^-_i^  licia. 

ISAURlCA,a  part  of  Lycaonia.bordering  on  mount 
Taunis. 

18CA  DuMNioRUM  (anc.  geog.);  a  town  in  Britain. 
Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonlliirc.  \V.  Long.  3° 
40',  Lat.  50.  44.  Called  Caer-IJh  in  Britilli,  (Cam- 
den.) 

ISCA  SiLURUM  (anc.  geog.);  the  flation  of  the  Le- 
gio  II.  Augufta,  in  Britain.  Now  CaerLon,  a  town 
of  Monmouthlhire,  on  die  Ufke. 

ISCHALIS,  or  Iscalis  (anc.  geog.);  a  town  of  the 
Belgx  in  Britain.  Now  Ilclnjler,  in  tiomerfctfhire,  on 
tlie  river  111. 

ISCH.iEMUM,  in  b  tany  :  A  genus  of  the  monoecia 
order,  belonging  to  ili  •  polygamia  chds  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Cramina.  The  calyx  ri  the  hermaphrodite  is  a  biflorous 
glume  ;  the  corolla  bivalvcd  ;  there  are  three  (lamina, 
two  ftyles,  and  one  feed.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of 
the  male  as  in  the  former  with  three  ftamina. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  ot  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.     See  Anatomy,  n''4i. 

ISCHIA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  1 5  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Tena  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diftant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  v.illcys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  .on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind  :  likcwife 
fountains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

IscHiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  witli  a  bilhop's  fee  and  a  (Irong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefs  Uand  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  llnmg  bridge  ;  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houfcs  piled  upon  one  another, 
which  makes  a  very  lingular  and  (biking  appearance. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates, 
which  open  into  a  fubterraneous  palfage,  through 
'which  tliey  enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded 
by  fnldicrs  who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long. 
13.  55.  N.  Lat,  40.  50. 

ISCHURIA,  i<r;j^«f/«  (formed  fromiir;t»"I  flop," 
and  »fci  "urine,"  in  phyfic),  a  difeafe  confiding  in  an 
entir*  lupprelTion  of  urine.     See  Mi:DiciNE-/;«/f.v. 

Ifris  occafioncd  by  any  thing  which  may  obllruft  the 
pa(rages  ol  the  renis,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, as  fand,  ftcme,  mucus,  &c.  It  may  alio  arife 
from  an  obllrudion  of  the  nerves  which  pafs  to  the 
reins  or  bladder,  as  we  fee  it  does  in  a  palfy  of  the 
parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  too  great  dirtenfion 
of  the  l)ladder  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  cfl'ed  :  for 
the  fibres  being  much  lengthened,  and  con.'equently 
condenfed,  the  ("pirits  ntcclfary  for  their  contravflion 
cannot  get  admittance  ;  whence  it  is  that  i)erfons  who 
have  retained  their  urine  a  long  time,  find  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  dilchargiii;;  it. 

ISELASTICS,  a  k  nd  of  games,  or  combats,  ce- 
lebrated in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

The  viftor  at  thcfe  games  had  very  confidcrable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
jfudus    and   Xh^:  Athcaiaus,  who  did  the  like   to  con- 


querors at  tlie  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Ifthjnian  games. 
They  were  cro\\'ned  on  the  fpot  in]incdiatcly  after  their 
vi<flory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  fumilhed 
with  provilions  at  the  public  coll,  and  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  their  country. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  from  wliencc  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes  takes  the  title  of  JuLt.  There  arc  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat. 
51.0. 

ISENARTS,  or  EisENARTs,  a  confidcrable  town 
of  Germany  in  Auflria  and  in  Styria  ;  famous  for  its 
iron  mines.  E.  Long.  15.  z^.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  (lime  name,  with  a  handfomc 
caftle,  fcated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14, 
N.  Lat.  50.  28.  The  county  belongs  to  tlic  elovflor 
of  Treves. 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  pnmipaliiy,  feated  on  the  river  Man- 
dcra,  in  E.Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

LSERNIA,a  town  of  Italy,  in  tlic  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a  bidiop's  fee.  It 
is  fcated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  in  E.  Long. 
14.  20. 

ISH,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  exfiry.  Thus  we  fay 
"the  j/Zi  of  a  leafe."  It  fignifies  ahb  to  go  out;  thus 
we  lay  "  free  ijh  and  entry"  irom  and  to  any  place. 

ISIA,  Una,  fealls  and  facrrficcs  anciently  Itilcmni- 
7.ed  in  honour  of  the  godJefs  Ilis. — The  Ilia  were  full 
of  the  moft  abominable  impurities;  and  for  that  rca- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  lor  nine  dayj 
fuccelTivcly,  but  grew  (b  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate 
abolilhed  thorn  at  Rome,  under  the  confulate  of  Pifo 
and  Gabinius.  They  were  rceflabliflied  by  Auguftus, 
and  the  emperor  Commodus  himlelf  alfifled  at  them, 
appearing  among  the  priefl  ;  of  that  goddefs  with  his 
head  (haven,   and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIAC  TABLE  is  one  of  the  moft  confidcrable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  difcovered  at  Rome  in  1525, 
and  fuppofed  by  the  various  figures  in  bafs  relief  upon 
it,  to  reprefent  the  fcafts  of  Ifis,  and  other  Egyptain 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument :  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tians worlhijjped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  O- 
thcrs,  among  whom  is  bilhop  Warburton,  apprehend, 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the 
worlliip  of  Ilis.  Dr  ^^'^arburton  confiders  it  as  one  of 
the  moll  modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  n/ixturc  of  hieroglyphic  charadicrs 
which  it  bears. 

ISIACI,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Diofcorides 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea-wormwood  ia 
their  hands  inftcad  of  olive.  They  fungthe  praifcs  of 
the  goddefs  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the  riimg  of  the  fun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple  ;  alter  which  they  begged 
alms  tlie  rell  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re- 
peated tiieir  oril'ons,  and  Ihut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  Ijidci;  they  ne- 
ver covered  their  lect  with  any  thing  but  the  thin 
bark  of  the  plant  papyrus,  which  occafioncd  Pruden- 
lius  and  others  to  fay  they  went  bare-fooled.  They 
Y  y  a  wore 
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indoruj    v.cre  no  garments  but  linen,  becaiife  Ifis  was  the  firft 
who  taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISIDORUvS,  called  Damiatensis,  or  Pklusiota, 
from  his  living-  in  a  folitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
tl)c  moft  famous  of  all  St  Ghryfoftom's  difciples,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
A21.  We  have  2012  of  his  epillles  in  five  books. 
They  are  fliort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  bell 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in 
1638,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
witli  a  imall  harbour,  and  well  knov  n  on  account  of 
its  falt-works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long. 
o.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daugh- 
ter of  Satiuniand  Rhea,  according  toDiodorus  of  Si- 
cily. Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  lo,  who 
was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  rcftored  to  her  human 
form  in  Egypt,  where  flie  tauqht  agriculture,  and  go- 
verned the  people  with  mildnefs  and  equity,  for 
which  reufons  llie  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Ifis  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and  was  pregnant  by 
him  even  before  Ihe  had  left  her  mother's  womb.  Thefe 
two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  autliors  obferve,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  tlie  heatliens. 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis, 
the  Proferpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bel- 
lona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Ofiris  and  Ifis  reigned  con- 
jointly in  Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Ofris  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign.  The 
ox  and  the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  ; 
becaufe  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
applied  themfelvcs  in  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon  as  Ofiris  the  fun,  fhe 
was  reprefented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with 
a  velfel  full  of  ears  of  com.  The  Egyptians  believed 
Uiat  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  fhed  for 
tlie  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom.  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered. 
The  word  Ifs,  according  to  fome,  fignifies  "ancient," 
and  on  that  account  the  infcriptions  on  the  ftatues  of 
the  goddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words  ;  "  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  that  11. all  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  ofl'my  veil."  The  worlhip  of  Ifis  was 
imiverfal  in  Egypt,  the  priefls  v^ere  obliged  to  obferve 
cerpetual  chaltity,  their  head  was  clofely  fit  ived,  and 
Uicy  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themielves 
in  linen  garments.  They  never  eat  onions,  they  ab- 
llained  from  fait  with  their  meac,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  fivlU  ot  fhccp  and  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  v/erc  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  llatue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopaf.a,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  herfelf  like  this 
goddefs,  and  aiTccled  to  be  called  a  fecond  Ifis. 

Isis,  or  Thames,  a  river  that  has  its  rife  in  Glou- 
cefterfliire,  and  flows  through  only  a  fmall  part  of  Wilt- 
Ih  re.  It  enters  th's  county  near  its  fource,  and  be- 
giiiS  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade;  but  after 
running  in  a  fcipentine  manner  about  four  miles,  it 
kaves  Glouccftcriliire  at  a  village  called  CaftU  Eaton. 

ISLAM  ;  the  true  faith,  according  to  tlic  Muho- 
axeti-ns.     See  M,\kcnetanism.. 


ISLAND,  a  traft  of  dry  land  encompafled  wiih 
water  ;  in  which  fenfc  it  (lands  contradillinguilhed  from 
Continent,  or  Terra  Firma. 

Several  naturalills  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  ;  otliers  think,  that  there 
have  been  new  iliands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vafl 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand,  &c.;  otliers  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  ftornis, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  lad  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  .arc  likewife 
more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings, 
volcanoes,  &c.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  iliands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  fome  at  the  beginning  ;  and,  among 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen  x.  5. 
and  other  paffages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro- 
duced each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion, 
and  other  fleep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
come fo  by  the  fea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns  :  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  and  other  terreftriid  matter,  he  thinks  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma- 
tra and  Ceylon,  and  m.ofl  of  the  Eall  India  iflands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land  ;  and  con- 
cludes, that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelaa;o  were  form- 
ed in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu- 
calion's flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  an- 
cients had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other  iflands, 
rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  which,  how  fabulous 
foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations. 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  Theralia  rofe  thus 
out  of  the  ^gean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  ma- 
riners were  eye-witneffes. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
exilled  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  ways  above- 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the 
coralline  infefls.  On  this  fubjeol  the  following  curi- 
ous dilfcrtation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  hath 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  tranfadions  for  the  year 
1767. 

"  Thefe  iflands  are  generally  I'^ng  and  narrow  ;  they 
are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  land,  inclofing  the  fea 
within  it;  generi^lly,  perhaps  always,  witli  fome  in- 
grefs  at  leall  to  the  tide  ;  commonly  with  an  opening 
capable  of  receiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently  fufKcient 
to  admit  even  larger  vcflels. 

"  The  origin  of  thefe  iliands  will  explain  their  na- 
ture. What  led  me  firft:  to  this  deduction  was  an  ob- 
fen^ition  of  Abdul  Roobin,  a  Sooloo  pilot,  that  all  the 
iflands  lying  off  the  north-eall  coall  of  Borneo  had  ftioals 
to  the  eaftward  of  them. 

"  Thefe  iflands  being  covered  to  the  weftward  by 
Borneo,  the  winds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack 
them  with  violence.  But  the  noitli-eaft  winds,  tum- 
bling in  the  billows  from  a  wide  ocean,  heap  up  the 
coral  with  which  thofe  feas  are  filled.  This,  obvious 
after  dorms,  is  peihaps  at  all  other  times  imperceptibly 
effected. 

"  The  coral  banks,  raifed  in  the  fame  manner,  be- 
come dry.     Thefe   banks  are  found  of  all  depths,  at 

all. 
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all  dillances  from  fliore,  entirely  unconnct'led  with  tlie 
lain!,  and  detached  iVoir.  each  other :  although  it  often 
happens  t!i:it  they  arc  divided  by  a  narrow  gut  widi- 
out  bottom. 

"  Coral  banks  alfo  grow,  by  a  quick  progrefflon, 
towards  the  furfacc  ;  but  tlie  winds,  heaping  up  the 
coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  into  Ihoals  and  illands.  They  become 
gradually  lliallowcr  ;  and,  when  once  the  fea  meets 
witli  refillancc,  the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  breaking  a;/ainil  the  bank  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  open  fea,  there  is  ftarce  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  coral  bank  having  fo  little  water  that  a 
large  (liip  cannot  pafs  over,  but  it  is  alfo  fo  lliallow 
that  a  boat  would  gi  ound  on  it. 

"  I  have  fecn  thefe  coral  banks  in  all  the  (lagcs  ; 
fomc  in  deep  water,  others  with  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  furface  ;  fomejuft  formed  into  illands,  vvitli- 
out  the  leaft  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  and  others 
from  fuch  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  die  highelt  part,  to 
thofc  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bot- 
tomlefs  fea  at  a  pillol-lhot  dillance. 

"  The  loofe  coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in 
large  pieces,  will  ground ;  and  the  rcHux  being 
unable  to  carry  them  aw.ay,  tliey  become  a  bar  to 
coagulate  the  fand,  always  found  intermixed  with 
coral ;  which  fand,  being  eafieft  raifed,  will  he  lodged 
at  top.  When  the  fand-bank  is  raifed  by  violent 
ftorms  beyond  the  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes 
a  reftin2;-place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  fe^rch  of 
prey  draws  thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  S:c.  increafe 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
roots,  branches,  and  feed,  call  up  by  the  waves,  or 
brought  thither  by  birds.  Thus  illands  are  formed  : 
the  leaves  and  rotten  branches  intermixing  with  the 
fand,  form  in  time  a  light  black  mould,  of  which  in 
general  thefe  illands  confill ;  more  fandy  as  lefs  woody ; 
and,  when  full  of  large  trees,  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mould. 

"  Cocoa  nuts,  conthiuing  long  in  the  fea  without 
lofing  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  fuch  illands  ;  particularly  as  they  are  adapted 
to  all  foils,  whether  fandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 

"  The  violence  of  the  waves  within  the  tropics, 
mufl  generally  be  direi51ed  to  two  points,  according  to 
the  monfoons. 

"  Hence  the  illands  formed  from  coral  banks  mud 
be  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional 
direiflion.  For  even  fuppofnig  the  banks  to  be  round, 
as  they  feldom  are  when  large,  the  fea,  meeting  moll 
refillance  in  the  middle,  mull  heave  up  tlie  matter  in 
greater  quantities  there  tlian  towards  the  extremities  : 
and,  by  the  f  mie  rule,  the  ends  will  generally  be  open, 
or  at  leal!  lowell.  They  will  alio  commonly  have 
foundings  there,  as  the  remains  of  the  bank,  not  accu- 
mulated, will  be  under  water. 

"  Where  tlie  coral  banks  arc  not  cxpofcd  to  the 
common  nionfuon,  tliey  will  alter  tlieir  diroflion ; 
and  be  either  round,  extending  the  parallel,  or  be  of 
irregular  forms,  according  to  accidenCid  circunillances. 

"  The  interior  parts  of  tliefe  illands  being  fea, 
fometimes  form  harbours  capable  of  receiving  velfcls 
of  fomc  burthen,  and,  1  believe,  always  abound  great- 
ly with  Ml ;  and,  fuch  a$  I  have  fccn,  with  turtlc- 


grafs   and  oilier  fea-plants,  particularly  one  fi)ecics, 
tailed  by  tlic  Sooloos  gammye,  which   grows  in   little  ^ 
globides,  and  is  fomcwhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to 
the  talle. 

"  It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  ihofe 
idands  only  are  the  places  to  expeifl  foundings  ;  and 
they  conmionly  have  a  (hallow  fpit  running  oat  from 
each  point. 

"  Abdul  Roobin's  obfervation  p(  ints  out  another 
circuniftance,  which  may  be  ufeful  w>  navigators ;  by 
confideration  of  the  winds  to  which  any  illands  are 
moll  expofcd,  to  form  a  probable  conjeifture  which 
fide  has  decpcil  water ;  and  from  a  view  which  fide 
has  the  llioals,  an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage 
wicli  moll  violence." 

Illands  from  their  fituation  enjoy  many  great  advan- 
tages, the  principal  of  which  are  tliefe.  In  the  firft 
place,  many  benefits  aic  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  illand  from  its  unity.  The  very  largeR  country  on 
a  continent  is  Hill  but  a  part,  wliich  implies  depen- 
dence, and  is  necelfarily  attended  with  a  train  of  im- 
perfeiSions ;  from  all  of  which,  by  the  unerring  and 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  the  people  who  live  in  an 
ifland  are  or  may  be  entirely  free.  All  countries  on 
the  continent  iire  expofed  to  continual  dangers,  againft 
which  their  inhabitants  mull  be  perpetually  upon  their 
guard.  This  renders  a  large  military  force  rcquifite. 
It  involves  them  in  continual  ncgociations,  leagues,  and 
alliances  ,  all  of  which,  however,  cannc^t  exempt  them 
from  frequent  w;u-s,  or  tlie  mifeiies  tliat  attend  them, 
and  which  have  commonly  bad  etfeifts  on  their  iu'er- 
iv.il  policy.  In  the  next  place,  the  climate  is  general- 
ly mild  and  falubrious  from  the  vapours  of  the  furrour.d- 
ingfea,  which  according  to  the  latitude  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  heat,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of  cold,  both 
which  are  fenfibly  and  conllantly  lefs  than  on  conti- 
nents under  the  fame  elevation  of  the  pole.  We  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  oi  this  in  the  illands  called  an- 
ciently SlahiiiUs,  in  the  modern  Latin  InJuU  Arcaruin, 
by  us  the  illands  of  H'uni.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber, lying  in  43°  north  latitude,  before  the  port  of 
Toulon.  In  tlicni,  tlie  fruits  of  France  and  Italy  ar- 
rive at  the  highell  perledlion,  and  all  the  medical  herbs 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  l-gypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the 
climate  is  v.oiulerfully  temperate  and  pleafant  in  all 
fcal'ons*. — There  is  alfo  commonly  a  greater  variety,  , 
and  always  a  gieater  fertility,  in  the  foil,  occalioned 
chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  the  circumambient  air,  fre- 
quent fliowcrs,  and,  in  coiifeiiuence  of  both,  being 
continu.dly  impregnated  with  vegetable  falts.  Another 
confiderablo  advantage  arifes  from  its  accelTibility  on 
every  fide,  by  wliich  it  is  open  to  receive  fupplics  from 
other  countries,  and  has  the  convenicncy  ot  exporting 
its  commodities  and  manufactures  to  all  markets,  and, 
in  comparilon  of  tlie  continent,  at  all  leafons.  Tlic 
oppolite  lides  of  an  illand  m  ;y  in  regard  to  commerce 
be  conlidercd  as  two  countries  ;  each  has  its  ports,  its 
proper  commodities,  its  proper  correfpondencies  ;  in- 
confequeacc  of  wliich,  it  promotes  tlie  cultivation,  and 
procures  vent  for  tlie  niainiraclarcs,  of  a  large  dillriifl 
bohind  it ;  while  tlie  intermediate  midland  Ipacc  finds 
a  profit  in  tliat  inland  trade,  which  tliefe  two  diftriifhs 
fupply.  The  winds  contrary  on  one  fide  are  favour- 
able on  the  (.tJicr ;  and  ilic  fea,  the  conimou  road  to 

both. 
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Ireland,    mceline  before  tlie  prcfcnt  feffion  of  parliament  was 

^ much   Cirthcr   advanced,  the  15th  of  February   next 

Ihould  be  appoinled  for  it. 

Thcfe  rcloliitions  proved  highly  oftenfive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  metliod  was  taken 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the 
reprellntatives  of  143  volunteer  corps  did  attend  at 
104  Dungannon  ;  and  the  refults  of  their  deliberations  were 
Refoluti-  as  follow.  I.  It  having  been  afll-rted,  that  volunteers, 
ens  of  this  ,,5  fuch,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publiih  their 
"'"""'»'•  opinions  on  political  fubjeifts,  or  on  tlic  cor.Juft  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  rcfolved  unanimoufly, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  j.ioes  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Iieland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  unconllitulional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Refol- 
ved,  with  one  diffenting  voice  only,  that  the  powers 
exercifed  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning's,  are  unconlli- 
tutional  and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  ports  of  tliis  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftruftion  thereto,  except- 
ing only  l>y  the  parli.iment  of  Ireland,  are  unconllitu- 
lional, and  a  grievance.  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  feffion  to  fcllion,  is  unconfti- 
tutional  and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  elfential  to 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 
is  in  itfelf  unconftitutional  and  a  grievance-  7.  Re- 
folved, with  1 1  dilfenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  ;  and 
they  pledged  themfelves  to  their  countrv",  and  to  each 
otlier,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  eleiftion,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
conllitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  cfFe<5hial.  8.  Ref.ilved,  with  only  one  dif- 
fenting  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  tliofe  conflitutional  rights,  are  intiiled 
to  the  moft  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies, and  that  an  addrefs  to  the  purpofc  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publilhed  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved  unanimoufly,  that  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
ller,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  aift  for  tlie  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  ot'  the  province  as 
pccafion  retiuires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint- 
ed, and  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  lome  other 
affairs  of  a  fimilar  nature  iettled,  it  was  refolved  una- 
nimoufly, th;'.t  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjultly 
rcfufed  entry  to  certain  Irifli  commodities,  the  dele- 
gates would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  they  would  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  faid  wine,  excepting  what 
w.is  then  in  tho  kingdf>m,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Iriih 
(fjports  Ihould  be  received  in  die  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal. II.  Refolved,  with  only  two  dilfenting  voices, 
{hat  they  hold  the  j-'ght  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 


ters of  religion  equally  facred  in  otliers   as  in  them-     Ireland, 
felves  ;  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  '       ^-^ 
penal  laws   againlt  the  PapilU,  as  a  meafure  fraught 
with  the  happicic  comequences  to  the  union  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  inhabitar.ls  of  Ireland. 

While  thel'e   proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon,       105 
the  miniltry  carried  ail  betore  th..m  in  parliament.     In  Miniftcriat 
a  debate  concerning  the  e;:clufivc  legillative  privileges  P^^'y  r"""^' 


vails  cxccf- 
fiv-ly  ill 


of  Ireland,  a  law  member,  fjje.iking   of  the  arbitrary 
a(£ls  of  England,  alferted,  that    "  power   conllituted  '  jri  j.^'ent 
right ;"  and  a  motion  tliat  the  commons  fiiould  he  de- 
clared tlie  reprefentatives  ot  the  people  w.is  cairied  in 
the  negative.     Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  hallen   the   ruin   of  their  caufe.     The  refolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmoll  applaufe.     A       ^  e 
few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotilni  has  been  Mr  Grat- 
already  taken  notice   of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com-  tan't  mo- 
mons  for  a  long  andfpiritcd  addrefs  tohis  majcfty,  decla- ''""  for  »■ 
ring  the  rightsof  the  kingdom,  and  allerting  the  principle  *J°f'f'i^- 
which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  '^^llg^,  ' 
be  bound  by  no  power  but  tliat  of  the  king,  lords,  and  dcncy  of 
commons  of  the  country  ;tliough  the  Britilh  parliament  IrcUod 
had  alfumed  fuch  a  power.     This  motion  was  at  prefent  rcjcAei. 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  their  eyes  were  foon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe   having   now  appointed   their  committees  of 
correfpondence,  were   enabled  to   communicate   their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoll  facility  and       ... 
quicknefs.     An  allociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of  neolarati- 
the   nobility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi-  on  cf  the 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  fet  forth  »olunt«cri 
the  neceffity  of  declaring  their  fentiments   openly  re- '"     " 
fpeiSing  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  ^"^°  '' 
nation.     They    declared,  that,  in   every    fituation  in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maint;un  the  conftitution;il  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  ever)-  inltance,  uniformly  and 
ilrenuoufly  oppofe  the  execution   of  any  tlatutes,  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment juft  mentioned  ;  and  they  pledged  themfelves,  in 
the  ulual  mamier,  to  fupport  what  tliey  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Tills   declaration  was   quickly  adopted  by, all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar  fenliments  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  change  in 
the  Britifh  minillry  in  the  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the 
wiihes    of  the   people.     The   duke   of  Portland,  who  p^yg°^  1,], 
came  over  us  lord  lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  fent  anuffage 
moll:   welcome  mellage  to  parliament.     He  informed  fcin  tn  par- 
them,  that,  "  his   majefty,  being    concerned    to    find  liament  by 
that  difcontents  and  jcaloulies  were  prevailing  among '^'^^" 
his  1' yal   fubje<fls  in  Ireland,  upon    matters   of  great  J*    j°"" 
wi;igl;t  and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  parlia- 
ment to  take  llie  laniv:  into  their  molt  ferious  confide- 
ration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  final  adjuument  as  might 
give  m.utuiJ  fat isf "aft ion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri» 
tain  and  Ireland." 

Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been  j^^  u/at- 
flatkened,  now  ventured  to  propofe  a  fecond  time  in  t.,,,-,  fe- 
parliament  ih.e  addrefs  \.liicli  had  beei.  rejedled  before,  condat- 
On  the  lotii  of  April  he  began  a  fp^ech  to  this  pur-*=="P' '" 
pole  witii  a  panegyric  c:i  the  -.  •.  .unteers,  and  the  late  1,""",',°  ( 


conduifl  of  the  people.     Ihe  Irifli,  lie  faid, 
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longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifcft- 
ing  itl'eU'tothe  reft  of  the  world  in  lignal  inftanccs  of 
glory.  In  the  red  of  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  was 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft  ;  nations 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  had  liecomc  an  example  to  vhem.  Liberty, 
in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  nation  realbning  for 
three  years  on  its  fituation,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  tlie  land.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fure  ;  and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  furprifc,  until  at  lall  it  became  matter  of  admira- 
tion. Great  mealurts,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Englifli  at  Runny  M;:aJ,  and  of  the  Irilli  at  Dungan- 
non, were  not  the  coufcquences  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themfelves  botli  precedent  and  principle  ;  and 
the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britilli  parliament  v.'as  illegal ;  and  this  was  a  con- 
rtitulional  declaration.  The  Irilh  volunteers  were  af- 
fociated  for  the  prefervatlon  of  the  laws,  but  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Britifti  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng- 
land, however,  had  no  realbn  to  fear  the  Irilh  volun- 
teers ;  they  v.'ould  facrifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  tlie  crov.-n  was  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  Ireland  to  find  a  king ;  but  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  a  nation  who  could  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  charter  as  magna  charta  ;  and  it  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  conncflion  with  England.  The  Irilh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  charafter,  and  power, 
to  fufFer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  qucftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  felhon,  but  by 
enabling  his  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng- 
land had  made  for  America.  Had  ftie  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  againft  America  ?  and 
would  Ihe  refufe  to  repeal  that  againft  Ireland  ?  The 
Iriih  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a 
diftinftion. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
powerful  than  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  fcilion,  had  been  rejcdlctl  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  lliort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  his  majclly  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after 
thanking  his  majefty  for  his  gracious  melFage,  and  de- 
claring iheir  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
they  aiiined  him,  that  the  iubjecfls  of  Ireland  are  a  irec 
people ;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial 
crown  infepar.ibly  anneved  to  that  of  Britain,  on  whicli 
conneiftion  ihc  intcrefts  and  hap])inefs  of  both  nations 
eflcntially  depend  :  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
llinft,  witli  a  parliament  of  its  own  :  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfocver,  in  tliis  country,  except  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.    They  affiired  his  majefty,  that  they 


humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  verr  elfcnce  of 
their  liberties  did  exift  ;  a  right  v/liich  they,  on  the 
part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birtliright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
aftured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  a<ft  intltled,  "  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  ;"  an  ai51  containing  matter 
entirely  iriccorclleable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  die 
nation.  They  informed  his  majefty,  that  they  concei- 
ved this  aft,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  jealou- 
lies  in  the  kingdom.  They  allured  him,  that  his 
commons  did  moll  finccrcly  wilh,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  ilioulJ  receire  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majefty  under  the  f.-al  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  llie  praftice  of 
fupprelling  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al- 
tering them  any  where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  allured  his  ma- 
jefty, that  an  aft  intitled,  "  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation for  his  majefty's  forces,"  being  unlimited  iiidu^ 
ration,  and  defeftive  in  fome  other  circumftances,  wat 
another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Thefe, 
the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  in  the 
kingdom,  they  had  fubmitted  to  his  majefty,  in  humble 
expeftation  ofredrefs:  and  they  conchulcd  with  an 
alTin-ance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  Iseen, 
and  were,  not  more  diipofed  to  Ihare  the  freedom  of 
England,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to 
ftiare  her  fate. 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  moft  gracious  anfwer 
was  given.  In  a  few  days  the  h)rd  lieutenant  made  a 
fpeech  to  both  houfes ;  in  which  he  informed  them, 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  of 
the  Britifti  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  alfure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  reprc- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legiflature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred in  a  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their 
difcontents,  and  were  united  in  a  delire  to  gratify  every 
willi  exprelfed  in  the  late  addrefs  lo  the  throne  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majefty  was  gracionfly  dif- 
pofcd  to  give  his  royal  alf^nt  to  afts  to  prevent  the 
iiipprcfling  of  bills  in  the  Irilli  privy  coimcil,  and  to  li- 
mit the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  joy  which  now  diftufed  itlelt  all  over  the  king- 
dom was  extreme.  The  warmeft  addrelfes  were  prc- 
fcnted  not  only  to  his  majefty  but  to  tlie  lord  lieute- 
nant. The  commons  inftantly  voted  100,000  1.  to  his 
majclly,  to  enable  him  to  raife  20,000  men  for  the 
navy  ;  and  foon  after,  5000  men  were  likewife  voted 
from  the  Irilh  eftablilhment.  The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objefts  of  gratitude  and  uni- 
vei-fal  panegyric  ;  but  none  was  placed  in  fo  confpicu- 
ous  a  light  as  Mr  Grattan.  Addrelies  of  thanks  (low- 
ed in  upon  him  iVom  all  cpiartcrs ;  and  the  commons 
addrelieJ  his  majefty  to  give  liim  jo.oool.  as  a  re- 
compenfe  of  his  fervices  :  for  which  they  promifed  to 
make  provilion. 

This  reqneft  was  alfo  complied  with  ;  but  ftill  the 
jealoufies  of  the  Irilh  were  not  completely  eradicated. 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aft  was  found 
to  be  limplc,  without  any  claufeexprefsly  relinquilliing 
the  claim  of  right,  fevcral  members  of  the  houfe  of 
U  u  2  commous 
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"Ifpahan.   owes  the  glory  It  nnw  pofleCes  to  the  great  Shah  A-  trcc%  with  c:v.i.ils  and  fountains  in  the  middle  ;  others 

* ' has ;  who,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdoms   of  Lar  narrow  and  crooked,  and  arched  a-top  ;  others  again, 

and  Ormiis,  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this   place,  though    extremely    narrow,    as  well  as  turning   and 

made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  between  the   years  winding  many  ways,  were  of  an  incredible  length,  and 

which  this 
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refembled  fo  many  labyrinths  ;  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town,  there  were  public  walks  adorned 
■w'lih  plane-trees  on  eivher  hand,  and  ways  paved  with 
flones,  fountains,  and  cifterns:  that  there  were  above 
100  caravanferas  for  the  ufe  of  merchants  and  travel- 
lers, many  of  which  were  built  by  the  kings  and  prime- 
nobility  of  Perfia  :  that,  as  little  rain  fell  there,  the 
ftreets  were  frequently  full  of  dull;,  which  rendered  the 
city  difagreeable  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fum- 
mer  ;  that  the  citizens,  however,  to  make  this  incon- 
venience more  tolerable,  ufed  to  water  them  when  the 
weather  was  warmer  than  ufual  :  that  there  was  a  caftle 
in  tlie  eaftern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  citizens 
looked  upon  as  impregnable,  in  which  the  public  mo- 
ney and  moll  of  the  military  (lores,  v.'ere  faid  to  be 
that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult    kept :  that,  notwithllanding  the  baths  and   caravanfe- 


1620  and  1628.  The  mountains,  with 
city  is  fuiToundcd,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fullry 
heats  of  fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  win- 
ter feafon  ;  and  the  plain  on  which  it  (lauds  is  watered 
by  feveral  rivers,  which  contribute  alike  to  its  orna- 
ment and  ufe.  Of  thcfe  rivers,  the  Zenderoud,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Mahmood,  paifes  by  Spauhawn  ; 
where  it  has  three  fine  bridges  over  it,  and  is  as  broad 
as  the  Seine  at  Paris.  The  waters  of  thefe  united 
ftrcams  are  fweet,  pleaAtnt  and  wholefome,  almod  be- 
yond companion  ;  as,  indeed,  ai-e  all  the  fprings  (bund 
in  the  e;ardens  belonging  to  the  houfes  of  Spauhawn. 
The  e^ctent  of  Spauhawn  is  very  great;  not  lefs,  per- 
haps, than  20  miles  within  the  walls,  which  are  of 
earth,  poorly  built,  and  fo  covered  with  houfes  and 
lliaded  with  garden^; 

to  difcover  them.  The  Perfians  are  wont  to  fay,  Sjiiiii 
hanv:!  nifpn^chon,  i.  e.  Spauhawn  is  half  the  world.  Sir 
John  Chardin  fays,  that  though  fome  reckoned 
11,000,000  inhabitants  in  it,  he  did  not  himfelt  look 
upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London.  At  a  di- 
(lancc,  tlie  city   is  not  eafily   diftinguilhed  ;  for   many 


ras  were  almoll  innumerable,  there  was  not  one  public 
hofpital  :  that  mod  of  the  public  buildings  were  rather 
neat  than  magnificent,  though  the  great  meydan  or 
market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which  is  three  quarters 
of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the  alley  denomi- 
nated  Toher-hcio   adjoining   to  it,  made  a   very  grand 


mofque  ;  the  building  denominated  hayfa-'ich,  where  all 
forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to  fale ; 
and  the  mint,  (lyled  by  the  Perfians  fcrraa-khoneh, 
where  the  current-money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  : 
that,  befides  the  native  Perfians,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpidian  above  10,000  Indians  all  fupported  by  trade; 
20,000  Georgians,  Circaffians,  and  Tartars  of  Dag- 
hedan  or  Lefgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Eng- 
lilh,  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French  :  that  the 


of  the  ftreets  being  adorned  with  plantains,  and  every  appearance:  tliat  the  former  contained  the  royal 
houfe  having  its  garden,  the  whole  looks  like  a  wood. 
The  ftreets  in  general  are  neither  broad  nor  convenient; 
there  being  three  great  evils  which  attend  them  :  the 
firft  is,  that  being  built  on  common  fewers,  thefe  are 
frequently  broke  up,  which  is  very  dangerous,  confi- 
dering  that  mod  people  are  on  horfeback  ;  the  fecond 
is,  that  there  are  many  wells  or  pits  in  them,  which 
are  not  lefs  dangerous  ;  the  third  arifes  from  the  peo- 
ple's emptying  all  their  ordure  from  tlie  tops  of  their 

houfes  :  this  lad,  indeed,  is  in  fome  meafure  qualified  Capuchins,  difcalceated  or  bare-footed  Carmelites, 
by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its  being  quickly  Jeiuits,  Dominicans,  and  Audin  friars,  had  Hkewife 
removed  by  the  peaJlmts,  who  carry  it  away  to  dung  their  convents  here,  though  they  vvere  unable  to  make 
their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and  others  ten  any  converts  ;  and  that  there  were  above  100  mofques 
gates  befides  poftcrns  ;  but  all  agree  that  there  is  no  and  public  colleges.  But  fiuce  the  fatal  period  above- 
difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  mentioned,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoft  totally  a- 
The  three  principal  fuburbs  annexed  to  it  are.  Abbas-  bandoned  by  the  Armenians.  The  government  of  If- 
abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging  to  the  peo-  pahan,  23  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  compre- 
pleofTauris;  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Arme-  hending  feveral  didrifts,  mod  of  them  formerly  well 
nians,  called  by  fome  Neiu  Julfa,  to  didinguilh  it  from  peopled,  appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better 
the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fituated  tn  Armenia,  than  a  defert ;  mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
tipon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhabitants  of  and  delightful  trafl  being  fled  and  difperfed.  Multi- 
New  Jul(;r  were  brought  ;  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as  tudes  of  them  had  taken  a  precarious  refuge  in  the 
the  Arabs  pronounce  "it,  Kebr-Abad,  the  ftreet  of  mountains  of  Loridan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and 
the  magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profeiTors  Suder,  whofe  lands  were  left  untilled,  and  their  houfes 
of  magifm,  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per-  mouldered  into  ruins.  In  (liort,  all  the  didrcifes  of 
fians.  The  river  Zenderoud  feparates  the  city  of  If-  an  unfucccfsful  war,  or  the  invafion  of  a  barbarous  e- 
pahan  and  Abas-Abad  from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad.  nemy,  could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifp.ahan 
This  city  has  fulfered  greatly  fince  the  commencement  into  greater  mifery  than  the  viaories  of  their  tyranni- 
ofthe  dreadful  rebellion  in  1721  ;  the  whole  kingdom  cal  king  Nadir  Shah,  who  feemed  more  folicitous  to 
from  that  period,  till  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  al-  humble  his  own  fubjefts  than  his  enemies.  See  Persia. 
mod  a  continued  fcene  of  blood,  ravages,  and  con("u-  ISPIDA,  in  ornithology.  See  Alcedo. 
fion.  A  celebrated  modcni  traveller,  who  was  on  the  ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
fpot,  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many  after  having  wredled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim 
years  before  the  above  revolution  happened,  amounted  or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  i,  2,  and  28,  29,  30.  and 
to  3o,cco  folds,  had  13  churches,  and  above  100  Hofea  xii.  3.)  It  fignifies  the  conqueror  of  GoJ^  or  a 
priefts ;  and  paid  the  Perfian  court  200  tomans  yearly  prince  of  G oil,  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a 
for  the  tree  exercife  of  their  religion  :   tliat  fome  of  tlie  iiuui  niiho  fees  Cod. 

flrcets    were  broad   and  handfome,  and  planted  with        By  the  name  of  Ifrael  is  fometimes  underftood  the 
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fcrfjn  of  Jacob;  fomctlnies  the  wliole  people  of  Ifr.iel, 
or  the  vliole  race  ofjacob  ;  and  fomctiines  the  kingdom 
of  llhicl,  or  of  tlio  ten  tribes,  difciaA  from  the  king- 
dom of  Jiidiih. 

ISRAEf.ITE.S,  the  dcfccadants  of  Ifrael ;  wlio 
were  at  lirll  called  HArcwi,  by  rcafon  of  Abraham,  who 
came  frum  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates;  and  ;ater- 
wards  IJ'riicliUs,  from  Ilracl  the  father  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs ;  and  lallly  Jfiu;,  particularly  after  their 
return  from  their  captivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judali  was  tlicn  nnicli  ftiongcr  and  more  nu- 
merous than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarce 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe. 

ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by 
tribes;  lying  to  the  fou'h  of  Zabulon,  fo  as  by  a  niir- 
row  flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and 
Manaifeh,  Jtiili.  \\\.  But  wlielher  it  reached  to  tlie 
fea,  is  a  qneftion  ;  fome  holding  that  it  did :  an  alfer- 
tion  not  cafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jolhua  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  docs  Jc.fephus  extend 
it  farther  than  to  mo'.nit  Ca:mel ;  and  in  Jolli.  xvii.  10. 
Adicr  is  faid  to  touch  Manafieh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Iliachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  confidcrable  town  of  France,  in 
Berry.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wood,  cattle, 
cloth,  hats,  and  ftockings  ;  is  feated  partly  on  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence.  E.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  57. 

ISSUE,  in  common  law,  has  various  applications; 
being  fometimes  taken  for  th.e  children  begotten  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife — fometimes,  tor  profits  grow- 
ing from  amercements  or  fines — fometimes,  for  pro- 
fits of  lands  and  tenements — but  more  frequently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  cafe  to  the  tri.d  of 
the  jury. 

In  all  thefe  occafions,  iifue  has  but  one  fignifica- 
tion,  wisich  is,  an  ciicSt  of  a  caul'e  preceding ;  as  tlie 
children  are  the  etfeit  of  the  marriage  between  the 
parents  ;  the  profits  growing  to  tlie  king  or  loid,  from 
trie  punilliment  of  any  man's  offence,  are  the  effect  cf 
his  tranfgrclTiun ;  the  point  reierred  to  the  trial  of 
twelve  men,  is  llic  etfefl  of  pleading,  or  proccfs.  Sec 
Plia  n.vJ  IJ.e. 

ISSUES,  in  furgery,  arc  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
«dly  by  tlie  fi:rgcon  in  various  parts  of  the  bjdy,  and 
kept  open  by  tlie  patient,  for  the  prelervation  and  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  AjAzo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.     E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  t,^.  56. 

Near  this  place,  in  a  dilTicult  pafs  l.e'ween  the 
Tnountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
liis  fecond  battle  with  Darius.  One  j  reat  caufe  of 
the  defeat  which  the  Pcrfians  received  here  was  the 
bad  conduiit  1  f  their  monarch,  who  led  his  numerous 
forces  into  a  naiTow  place,  where  they  had  not  room 
to  a<5l.  Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  th;it  Darius  was  behind  him, 
that  he  cmdd  fcarce  believe  it  to  be  true  :  but  when 
he  was  thoroughly  latisfied  of  the  fa<fl,  and  that  Dari- 
us had  again  palled  the  river  Pinarus,  lie  called  a 
council  of  war,  wherein,  without  afking  any  body's 
advice,  he  only  told  them,  that  he  hoped  tluy  would 
remember  their  former  aflioiis  ;  and  that  they,  w]io 
Vol.  IX. 


were  alvrays  conquerors,  were  abotit  to  fight  people 
who  were  always  beat.  He  further  obfcrvcd,  that  ~ 
Darius  feemed  to  be  infatu.-ited,  fincc  he  had  with  fiich 
expedition  quilted  an  open  and  champaign  country, 
where  his  numbers  might  have  aifled  with  advantage, 
to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  where  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  where  his  num- 
bers could  only  incommode  him.  He  then  made  the 
nece(rai7  dlfpofitions  for  repalling  the  mountains,  p(.:I- 
ed  guards  wlicre  he  found  them  neceifary  and  then 
commanded  his  troops  to  refrelh  thcmfelves,  and  to 
take  their  reil  till  morning. 

At  break  ol  day  he  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  clofc  order  v/here  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  theml'elves  as  they 
had  more  room;  the  right  wing  keeping  always  cloft 
U,  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  Ica-fhore.  On 
the  right  there  was  a  battalian  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
befides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
the  fon  of  Parmenio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Cocnus  and  Pcrdiccas  ;  and 
on  thu  left,  the  refpeotive  bodies  commanded  by  A- 
niyntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot  appointed 
to  fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus ;  but 
the  wiiole  left  wing  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
{\t\&  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea  iln-re,  leil  the 
Perfiuns  Ihould  furround  tlicm,  Darius  ordered 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  reft.  His 
firft  line  confilled  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy-armed  troops, 
being  the  utmoft  die  ground  would  allow.  On  the 
left,  towards  the  mountain,  he  pofted  20,000  men, 
which,  from  the  hollow  fituation  of  the  pl.acc,  were 
brought  quite  behind  Alexander's  right  win'jf.  The 
reft  of  his  troops  were  ibrmed  into  clofc  and  ufelefs 
lines  behind  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  600,000  men.  'When  this  was  done,  he  fud- 
denly  rec:dled  the  horfe  who  had  retired,  fending  part 
of  them  to  take  poll  on  his  right  againft  the  Mace- 
donians commanded  by  Parmenio  ;  and  the  reft  he 
ordered  to  the  kit  towards  tlie  mountain  :  but,  finding 
them  unfen'iceable  there,  he  fcnt  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  the  right ;  and  then  took  upon  liimfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  Perllan  kings,  the  com- 
mand of  the  main  body.  As  foon  as  Alexander  per- 
ceived that  the  weight  of  tlic  Pcrfian  horfe  was  dif- 
pofcd  againft  his  left  wing,  lie  difpatched,  with  as 
miich  fecrecy  as  he  could,  the  Thelfalian  cavalry 
thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  th.e  right  by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  iiom  the  van,  and  light-arm- 
ed troops.  He  alfo  made  fuch  dlfpofitions,  that,  not- 
wilhltinding  the  mighty-  advantage  of  tlic  JioUow 
mountnin,  the  Perfians  could  not  ftirround  him.  But, 
as  ihefe  precautions  had  confiderably  weakened  the 
centre  of  his  army,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  polls 
on  tJic  enemy's  left,  of  which  he  was  moll  apprclien- 
five,  to  be  att.'jkcd  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight ;  and,  when  they  were  eafily  driven  iVoin  them, 
lie  recalled  as  many  troops  as  were  ncceffary  to  ftrcngtli- 
cn  his  centre. 

\Wien  all  thini;s  were  in  wder,  Alexander  gave  flri A 

command,  that  his  army  fhould  march  very  (lowly. 

As  for  Darin-,  he  kept  liis  troops  fixed  in  their  ports, 

and  in  Abnie  pl.iccs  threw  up  ramparts ;  whence  the 
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!iTu«.  Macedonians  rightly  obferved,  that  he  thought  himfelf 
■"  >'"""  already  a  piifoiier.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  engaged  firft,  and  without  any  difficulty 
broke  and  defeated  the  left  v  ing  of  Darius.  But,  en- 
deavouring to  pafs  tlic  river  Pinarus  after  them,  his 
troops  in  fome  meafure  lofmg  their  order,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  fell  upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them 
fight,  not  only  for  vidory,  but  for  their  lives.  Pto- 
lemy the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  120  Macedonians  of 
fome  rank,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot.  But  the  foot 
next  to  Alexander's  right  wing  coming  in  feafonably 
to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the  mci-cenaries  in  flank,  amongll 
whom  a  dreadful  carnage  was  made  ;  they  being  in  a 
manner  furioundcd  by  the  horfe  and  light-armed  troops, 
which  at  firft  puriucd  the  left  wing,  and  the  foot  that 
now  palled  the  river.  The  Perlian  horfe  on  the  right 
flill  fought  gallantly  ;  but,  when  they  were  thorough- 
ly iiifoinicd  of  the  rout  of  their  left  wing  and  of  the 
dellruclion  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  that  Darius 
himfelf  was  fled,  they  began  to  break,  and  betake 
themfelves  to  flight  alfo.  The  Thelfalian  cavalry  pur- 
fued  them  clofe  at  the  heels  ;  and  the  narrow  craggy 
roads  incommoded  them  exceedingly,  fo  that  vaft  num- 
bers of  them  perilhed.  As  for  Darius,  he  fled,  foon 
after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a  chariot  w-ith  a 
few  of  his  favourites  :  as  far  as  the  country  was  plain 
and  open,  lie  efcaped  v/cU  enougli ;  but,  when  the 
roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
mounting  a  horfe,  rode  all  the  night :  his  chariot,  in 
which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  who  carried  tjiem  back  to  his  camp. 

In  refpe>5t  to  the  battle  of  Ilfus,  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  Alexander  looked  every  wliere  about  for  Da- 
rius ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  liim,  with  this 
handful  of  guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  army  which  was  about  him ;  being  as  defirous 
of  obtaining  this  viiflory  by  his  perfonal  valour,  as  of 
fubduing  tlie  Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers."  But  when  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius, 
faw  Alexander's  defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought 
to  accomplifh  it,  he  threw  hijnielf,  with  the  hoiTe  \\l-iO 
were  about  him,  between  his  brother's  chariot  and  the 
enemy,  where  an  obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  till 
the  dead  bodies  rofe  like  an  entrenchment  about  the 
chariot  of  Darius.  Many  of  the  Perfian  nobility  were 
flain,  and  Alexaiider  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
At  laft,  the  horfes  in  the  chariot  of  Darius  Ifarted, 
and  became  fo  unru'y,  that  the  king  himfelf  was  for- 
ced to  take  the  reins ;  the  enemy,  however,  preflcd 
fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  conllraincd  to  call  for 
,  another  chariot,  and  mounted  it  in  great  danger.  This 
■was  tlie  beginning  of  the  rout,  which  foon  after  became 
general.  According  to  this  author,  the  Perfians  loft 
200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe;  the  Macedonians 
300  foot,  and  150  horfe. 

Juftin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  confifted 
of  400,000  foot,  and  100,000  horfe.  He  fays,  that 
tlie  battle  was  hard  fought ;  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded  ;  and  that  the  Perfians  ftill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  which  he  fays  amounted  to  61,000  foot, 
10,000  hoi-fe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners;  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians he  fays  there  fell  uo  more  than  1 30  foot,  and 


150  horfe.  Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  there 
fell  ico,coo  fo(it,  and  10,000  horfe:  of  Alexander's 
army  504,  he  fays,  were  wounded  ;  32  foot  and  150 
horfe  killed.  That  v,e  may  not  fufpect  any  error  in 
tranfcribers,  his  own  obfervations  confirms  the  favft : 
Tatilulo  impetidio  ingins  viSorlaJlelit,  "  So  fmall  was  the 
coft  of  fo  great  a  viiftory." 

ISTHMIA,  or  hrHMiAN  Games;  one  of  the  four 
folemn  games  which  were  celebrated  eveiy  fifth  year 
in  Greece.  They  had  the  name  from  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft 
inflitution,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  confifted  only 
of  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Meli- 
cerfcs :  but  Thefeus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,  in  emulation  of  Hercules,  who  had  ai'pointed 
games  at  Olynipia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated 
thofc  to  Neptune,  his  reputed  father,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  particular  j^rouftor  of  the  Ifthmus  and 
commerce  of  Corinth.  The  fiime  trials  of  fkill  were 
exhibited  here  as  at  the  other  throe  facred  games  ; 
and  particularly  thofe  of  mufic  and  poetry.  Thefe 
gam.es,  in  which  the  vi(flors  were  only  re\rarded  with 
garlands  of  pine-leaves,  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  fpkndor  as  long  as  papar.ifm  conti- 
nued to  be  the  cftalllflied  religion  of  Greece  ;  nor 
were  they  omitted  even  vlicn  Coiintli  was  facked  and 
burnt  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general ;  at  which 
time  the  care  of  them  was  tranlerred  to  the  Sicyoni- 
ans,  but  was  reftored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when 
their  city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  oi  ground, 
which  joins  tw-o  continents ;  or  joins  a  penlnliila  to 
the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  two  feas.     See  PtxiN- 

&ULA. 

The  moft  telebrated  ifthmufes  are,  that  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  ; 
that  of  Suez,  which  connefts  Afia  and  Africa  ;  that 
of  Corinth,  or  Peloponncfus,-  in  the  Morea  ;  that  of 
Crimi-Tartary,  olherwife  called  Taunca  Chtrfctiefus ; 
that  of  the  pcninfula  PvOmania,  and  Eriffo,  or  the 
ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  twelve  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  f'everal  defigns  of  cutting 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  -i^hich  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about 
ten  miles  over;  but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  inven- 
tion of  fluices  being  not  then  known.  There  have' 
been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  thcfe  alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  loft  120,000 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  It 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  ;  and  on  th.e  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  b)'  the  fea.  The  air  is  imwholefome, 
efpecially  ne.ar  the  coall ;  but  the  toil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil,  and  paftures ;  there  are  alfo  quarries  of  fine 
marble.  One  pait  of  it  belor.gs  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the  other  to  the  houle  of  Auftria.  Cabo  d'Iftria  is  the 
capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.  See  the 
article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  I.,atin ; 

and  of  all  the  langtiages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is 

.  none 
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none  which  cnrries  with  it  more  vifible  marks  of  its  o- 
r){;in:il  th;iii  tlic  It;ih;in. 

It  is  iiccountcd  one  of  tlic  moft  pcrfefl  among  the 
THodcrn  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it  hits 
too  many  diminutives  and  i'upcrlulives,  or  r;ithcr  aug- 
mentatives  ;  but  witliout  .my  gre;it  reafon  :  for  if  thole 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  jull 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  plc- 
onalms  and  hyperboles. 

I'hc  language  correfponds  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  who  are  fl<nv  and  thoughtftd  :  accordingly, 
their  language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly  ;  and 
many  of  their  words  are  lengthened  out' to  a  great  de- 
gree. They  have  a  great  talle  for  mufic  ;  and  to  gra- 
tify tl^e  r  paffion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of 
their  primitive  words  ;  leaving  out  confonants,  taking 
in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out  their  termina- 
tions, for  the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  tlie  language  is  rendered  extremely  mufical, 
and  I'ucceeds  better  tlian  any  other  in  operas  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry  :  but  it  fads  in  llrengih  and  ncrvouf- 
nefs ;  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  Irom 
the  Latin,  become  fo  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  not 
eafiiy  known  again. 

The  midtitude  of  fovereign  ft.itcs  into  which  Italy 
is  divided,  has  given  rife  to  a  great  uumber  of  dif- 
ferent dialeifts  in  that  language  ;  which,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The 
Tuican  is  uiually  preferred  to  the  other  dialeiSs,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  ot  the  other  cities  ; 
Y/hence  the  Italian  proverb.  Lingua  Tofcana  in  bocca 
Roman  ', 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underdood 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  ii\  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  Conitantinople  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is 
ufed  as  eonimonly  as  the  language  of  the  country  :  in- 
deed in  thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
cany,  but  is  corrupted  with  many  of  the  proper  words 
and  idioms  oi  the  place  ;  whence  it  takes  a  new  name, 
and  is  called  Frank  Italian. 

ITALIC  CHARACTiR,  in  printing.     Sec  Luttf.r. 

ITALICA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  after  finifliing  the 
Spanilh  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  foldi- 
crs.  At  firft  it  was  a  municipinm  ;  afterwards  a  co- 
lony :  which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  municipium  being  beyond 
thofe  of  a  c<  lony  (Ocllius).  Frimous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
of  the  poet  Siiius  Italicus.  Now  AW/rt  l^itja,  fcarce 
four  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  fmall  village  of  Andalulia 
on  the  Oaudalquivir. — Corfiniiim  in  Italy  was  alfo  thus 
calL-d. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fined  countries  of  Europe,  ly- 
ing between  7  .and  to  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be- 
tween 37  and  46  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north-well,  and  north-eaft,  it  is  botmded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grif(<ns,  and  Germa- 
ny ;  on  the  call,  by  tiie  Adriatic  fea  or  gidf  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  (ni  the  fouth  and  wei>,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  reiemblance  to  that  of 
-T  boot.  lis  length  from  Ao(la,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  ntmoll  verge  of  Calabria,  is 
about   fJoo  miles  ;  but  its  Ixcadth  is  very  unetpul, 
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ancicHt 
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being  in  fome  places  nciir  400  miles,  in  others  not     Italy.   ' 
above  25  or  30.  '       ^       ' 

Italy  w.is  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  S-iiur-  jj^  ^\g^r- 
tiia,  Oinolria,  Nrf/vriii,  and  y/uf'^nij.  It  was  called  exit  namci. 
Saliiniia  from  Saturn ;  who,  being  driven  out  of 
Ciete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fuppofcd  n  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Oenotria  and  Anjonia,  are 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  Aufones ;  and  that  of  Hsfptria  or  Wejlcrn  was 
given  it  by  tlie  Greeks,  from  its  fituation  with  refpei5l 
to  Greece.  The  names  of  Itaiici  or  Ita]^,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  reft,  is  by  fome 
derived  fiom  Iialus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi :  by  others, 
from  the  Greek  word  Ilalos,  fignifying  an  ox  ;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  pallurcs, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All 
thei'e  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  tlie  whole 
country. 

This  country,  like  mofl  others,  was  in  ancient  times 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  flates  and  king- 
doms. Afterwards  when  the  Gauls  fettled  in  the 
weftcrn,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eaftern  parts, 
it  was  divided  with  rcfpcdl'  to  its  inhabitants,  into 
three  great  i>arts,  I'la.  Gallia  Cifulpina,  Italy  i)roperly 
fb  called,  and  M.agna  Grecia.  The  moft  wellern  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  poflclfed  by 
the  Gauls;  and  hence  took  the  name  oi  Ga'lia,  with 
the  c]iithets  of  Cifa'pina  and  Cilerior,  becaufe  they  lay 
on  tlic  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rome  ;  and  Togata, 
with  relation  to  the  Rimi.ui  gown  or  drefs  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed  :  but  this  lall  epithet  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  former.  This  appellation  was  an- 
tiquated in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  the  divifirn 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  introduced  by  tliat 
prince,  took  place.  Hence  It  is  that  the  name  of  Cif- 
alpinc  Gaul  frecjuently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  flou- 
rillied  before,  and  fcarce  ever  in  tliofe  who  wrote  af- 
ter, the  reign  of  Auguftus.  This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aeus;  or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  It,  to  the  city  of  Amcona,  in  the  ancient  Pi- 
eenum.  On  the  north,  it  was  divided  from  Rhxtia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  RLttici ;  and  from  Illyricum 
by  the  river  Formio  :  but  on  this  fide,  the  borders  of 
Italy  were,  in  Pliny's  time,  extended  to  tlie  river 
Arda  In  Iftrla.  On  the  fonth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
gulHc  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etrurla; 
fo  that  under  th.c  common  rtmie  of  Cifa!j>ine  Can] 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Subalpine 
countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana. 
Itah-,  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on  the  coaft  of  thft 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento, 
now  the  Fortorc ;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
M  icra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.  Magna  Gr.fcia 
comprifed  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  tltc 
Brutii.  It  was  called  Grr'c;  bccauJc  moft  of  the  ti- 
tles on  the  coaft  were  Greek  colonies.  The  inh.abi- 
tants  gave  it  the  name  of  Grral,  not  as  if  it  w.is  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  oftcntation,  as  Phny 
informs  us. 

All  thcfe  countries  ^Vere  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  dilferent  nations  fettled  at  dllVercnt  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.     The  n.imes  of  the  moft 
Z  2  2  remarkable 
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rcm.irkable  of  them  wcie  die  Alor'sginei,  or  thofe  wliofe 
oiisrin  w;is  utterly  unknown,  and  confequently  were 
tiujiiulit  to  liave  none  ;  the  Sa'hus,  Ihliurians,  or  Tiif- 
cam,  the  Umhri,  Summles,  Campani,  j^pulii,  Caliilri'i, 
Luc.tt.'ii,  the  Brutii,  and  llie  Latins.  From  a  colony 
of  the  liittcr  proceeded  the  Romans,  vho  gradually 
ruh;!ucd  sll  thefe  nations  one  alter  another,  and  held 
them  in  fubjeftion  for  upwards  of  700  years.  All 
ihcfe  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  fkillcd  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  the  Romans 
much  more  fo  than  the  refl.  Their  fubjciflion  to 
Rome,  however,  inured  them  to  flavery  ;  their  opprcf- 
{\o\\  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit ;  and  the  vafl: 
wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene- 
racy the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad- 
vantage to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes. Tliongh  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return ;  and  it  was  found  necelfary  to  take  great  num- 
bers of  them  into  the  Rcutian  fcrvice,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  empire  againft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
In  tlie  year  476,  the  Hen\li,  prefuming  on  tlie  fervi- 
ces  they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  ;  and  being  refufcd,  chofe  one 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  ereat  valour  and 
experience,  ior  their  king  ;  and  having  totally  de- 
ftroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.  The  new- monarch,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  forin  of  go- 
vernment, but  fuffered  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fenate,  confuls,  &c.  as  before.  lie  enjoyed  his 
dignity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  empe- 
ror of  Conftantinople,  being  hard  prelfed  by  Theo- 
doric  king  of  the  Oitrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn  his 
Krrns  againft  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  eafdy  overcome, 
and  thus  make  himfelf  fovcreign  of  one  of  the  fineft 
countries  in  the  world. 

Theoderic  accepted  the  propofal  'with  great  joy, 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  v.-ives,  children, 
and  effeif^s,  on  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great 
diftindion  attended  him  in  this  war ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  v.here  they  became  a  fcparate  nation,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  fliipping,  were  oblliged  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  I'heir  march  was  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  r.iged  in  their  army.  They 
were  aho  oppofed  by  the  Gepidae  and  Sarmatians ;  but 
at  laft  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  TheoJorie  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquiieia,  where  he  halted  for  fome  time 
to  rctrelh  his  troops.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  but  compofed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  refpec- 
live  chiefs,  and  confequently  without  fufficient  union 
or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.  Theodoric  therefore 
gained  an  eafy  viftory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie- 
ces, and  toot  their  camp.  Odoacer  retired  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  there  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  frcm  the  city  ;  but  Tiieodoric  purfued  him  cloie, 
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and  foon  forced  liim  to  a  fecond  engagement.  Tlie  It=lf 
Goths  obtained  another  victory  ;  but  it  coft  them  dear.  '  '■'~ 
Odoacer's  men  made  a  much  better  refiilance  tlian 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  iidcs.  The 
viiflory,  however,  was  fo  iar  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  flint  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna  ;  fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppcfe  him  in  the 
field,  beficged  and  took  feveral  important  places,  and 
among  the  reil  Milan  and  Pavia.  At  the  fame  time, 
Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer's  forces,  de- 
ferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ- 
ed in  conjunction  with  a  Gothic  otHcer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  Iar  as  Fatn/.a,  where  he  was  clofely  be- 
ficged by  Tula ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  mafter,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de- 
livered up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Thefe  were  fcnt  in 
irons  to  Ravenna ;  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric's  allies,  with  .1  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againft  his  ene- 
mies. He  recovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  at  laft  befieged  Theodoric  hiinfelf  in  Pa- 
via. The  Goths,  having  brought  all  their  f.imilies  and 
effefts  along  with  them,  were  greatly  diftrelfed  for 
want  of  room  ;  and  mult  have  undoubtedly  fubmitted, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felves.  The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruin 
of  Odoacer.  Theodoric,  finding  that  the  enemy  re- 
mitted the  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Viligoths,  v.ho  had  fet- 
tled in  Gaul.  As  the  Vifigoths,  and  Oftrogoths  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  nation,  and  the  Vifigoths 
had  received  among  them  fome  years  before  a  great 
number  of  Oftrogoths  under  the  conduft  of  Videmer 
coufin-gernian  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  ina<flion  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuc- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ;  upon  which  Theodoric  inftantly 
joined  them,  and  marching  againft  his  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  retuge 
in  Ravtnna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Tliecdoric  in 
490.  The  fiege  lafled  three  years  ;  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  great- 
ly annoyed  the  befiegers  with  his  lallies.  Theodoric^ 
however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  againft 
the  ftrong  holds  v.hich  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.  All 
thefe  he  reduced  with  little  difficultv  ;  and  in  492  re- 
turned to  the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were 
now  reduced  to  great  ftraits  both  by  the  enemy  with- 
out and  a  famine  within,  the  price  of  v.'heat  being  rifen 
to  fix  pieces  of  gold  per  bufliel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goths  were  quite  worn  cut  with  the  fatigues  of 
fuch  a  long  fiege  ;  fo  that  both  parties  being  willing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  bifliop  of 
Ravenna  to  Theodoric  witli  terms  of  accommodation. 
Jornandes  informs  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his 
life  ;  which  Theodoric  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
oath,  to  grant  him  :  but  Procopius  fays,  that  they 
agreed  to  live  together  on  equal  terms.  This  laft 
feems  very  improbable  ;  but  whatever  were  the  terms  Submitj, 
of  the  agreem.ent,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not  an.i  is  put 
keep  them  ;  for  having  a  few  days  after  invited  Odoa-  to  death, 
cer  to  a  banquet,    he  dlfpatchcd  liim  vith  his    own 
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ban  J.     All  his  fcn'ants  and  relations  were  tnafTacrcd  the  death  cf  the  celebrated  philofophcr  Boetliius,  and 

at  the  fame  time  ;  except  his  brother  Anuilphus,  and  his   fatlier-in-law   Synimachus.     They  were  both   be-  " — --"" 

a  few  more,  wlio  had   the   good  luck  to   m.ii^c   their  headed   in   Pavia,  on  an  unjuft  fufpicion   of  trcafon  ;  n-hcL. 

cfcapc,  and  retired  hcyond  the  Danube.  and  Icarcc  was  the  fcntencc  put  in  execution  when  the  R)cUilus 

Thus  Thcodoric  became   mailer  of  all  Italy,  and  king  repented,  and    abandoned    himfelf  to  the    moft  mJ  Sym- 

took  upon  liinifclf  the  title  of  iiii^  of  that  country,  as  pungent  forrow.     The  excefs  of  his   grief  affciScd  his  ■"'•'«'»;*• 

Odoacer  had  done  before  ;  though,  with  a  pretended  undcrllanding  :  for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a  large  ^^'^  ^'"  "' 

deference   to  the  emperor  of  Conltantinoplc,  he   fent  filli  being  feiVcd  up  to  fupper,  he  fancied  llie  head  of ''''^" 

meireiigers  a/king   liberty  to  artumc  that  title  after  he  the  filh  to  be  that  of  Symniachus  threatening  liim  in  a 

had  actually  taken  it.     Having  fecured  his  new  king-  ghallly   manner.     Hereupon,  feized   witli  horror  and 

dom  as  well  as  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Tlieodoric  ama/.enient,  he  was  carried  to  his  bedchamber,  where 

next  applied  himfelf  to  legillalion,  and  cnaclcd  many  he  died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  2d  of  September  526. 
falutary  laws  befides  thofc  ot  the  Romans  whicli  he  re-        After  the  death  of  Thcodoric,  the  kingdom  devol- 

tained.     He  chofe    Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his   refi-  vcd  to  Athalric  his  grandfon  ;  who  bein^  at  that  lime 

dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at   hand  to  put  a  Hop   to  only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Ama'lafuntha  took 

the  incunlons  of  the  barbarians.     The  provinces  were  upon  her  the  regency.     Her  adminiftration  was  e^iually 

governed   by  the  fame   magiilrates  that  had  prefidcd  upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf ;  hut  thebarb.i- 

over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz.  the  confu-  rians  of  whrim  lier  court  was  compcfed,  finding  fault 

laret,  comUom,  and  pii^Jides.     But  befides    thefe,  he  with  the  enccuragementflie  gave  to  learning,  forced  her        10 

fent,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the  Goths,  inferior  to    abandon  the    education    of  her  fon.     The   latter  Amalafun- 

judges,  dillinguiihed  by  the   name   of  counts,  to  each  thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and '***  "^'•''"  • 

city.     Thefe  were  to  adniiniiler  juftice,  and  to  decide  behaved  to  his  mother  with  tlie  grcateft  arrogance  ;  and  S^""^^"* 

all  controvcrfies  and  difputes.     And  herein  the  polity  the  fadion  finding  tlumlelves  thas  ftrengthened,  at  lall '^'^'''"    ^^ 

of  the  Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.     For  in  commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 
the    Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by        Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of^ 

a  confularis,  a  correftor,  or  a  prajfes,  wlio  rcfided  in  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  whom'  flie  confined  in       • 

tlie  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had  at  the  mort  remote  parts  of  Italy.     But  thefe  maintaining 

«  great  charge  from  the  moft  remote  parts :  but  Theo-  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  their    friends  and  reli- 

doric,  befides  thefe  ofEccrs,  appointed  not  only  in  the  tions,  never  ceafed  to  ftir  up  the  people  againft  her ; 

principal  cities,  but  in  every  fmall  town  and  village,  infonuich,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac- 

inferior  magiftrates  of  known  integrity,  who   were  to  tion  might   in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 

adminiftcr  jullicc,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who  Juftinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi- 

had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and   expencc  of  recurring  to  nions.    The  emperor  readily  complied  with  her  rcqueli, 

tlic  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di-  offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  liabitation  ; 

ftant   tribunals   being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the  but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufed  the  three 

grcateft  importance,  or  in  cafes  ofmanifell  injuftice.  ringleaders  to  be  put  to  deatl),  and  no  new  dillurb- 

"    '       '        '     '   '"      '       -'-'"I-   •  J     •-  1-  '         •- -  ances  ariling  thereupon,  flie  did  not  accept  of  the  em- 


Under  the  adminillration  of  Theodoiic  Italy  enjoy- 
ed as  great  happincfs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  bcft  emperors.  As  he  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  except  that  abo\cmcnti('ii!.d  ;  fo  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors  ;  but  was,  on  all  oc 


peror's  offer.     In  533,  Athahic   having   contraifled  a 


lingering  dillemper,  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch- 
erics,  Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  c.ifc  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign   of  delivering  it  up  to  Jullinian  :  but   before  her 
cations  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit    fchemc  was  ripe  tor  execution,  Athalric  died.     Upon 
them  than  moil  of  the  emperors  had  been.      He   did    which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Tlieodotus 
not  ticat  the  natives  as  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  pro-    licr  coufin  ;  obliging  him,  however,  to  fwear  that  he 
vinces  were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered    would  futfcr  her  to  enjoy  and  cxercife  her  former  power.        ir 
them.     TJiefe  dripped  the  ancient  jjroprietors  of  their    This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  ibrgot  his  proni'fe;  Ittrtacher* 
lands,  cftatcs,  and   pollelTions,  dividing  them  among    and   when   the  look  the   liberty  to  remind  him  o^  it, '"'."?  '■"* 
their   chiefs;  and   giving  to  one  a  province  with  the    caufed  her  tobc  leized  and  confined  in  an  ifland  of  the  f^"^',        ' 
title  of  (/«/■(,  to  another  a  frontier   country   with   the    lake  Bolfena  in  Tufcany.     But  as  Tlieodotus  had  great  i]",ji'^"    * 
title  o^  marquis ;  to  fome  a  city  with  the  title  <jI' count,    reafon  to  believe  that  this  conduifl  wuuld  be  rtfented 
to  others  a  caftle  or  villavi  with  the  title  oi'iaron.    But    by  Jullinian,  he  obliged  her  to  wi  ite  to  him  that  no 
Thcodoric,  who  piqued  himfeU  upon  governing  alter    injury   or  injuftice  had  been   done  her.     Along  with 
the  Roman  manner,  and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and    this  letter  he  fent   one  written  by   himfelf,  and  fiUetf 
inftilutions,  left  every  one  in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  his    with  heavy  complaints  againft  Amalafuntha.     The  cm- 
ancient  property.     As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf",    peror,  however,  was  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  v.-hat 
like  moft   of  his  countrymen,  profelled  the   tenets   of   Theodotus  urged  againll  her,  that  lie  openly  cfpoufcd 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubie<5ls  to  profefs  the  orthodox    her  caiife,  wrote  her  a  moft  atTeOtionatc  letter,  and  af- 
doiJlrinc    without  moleftation,  giving  liberty  even  to    furcd   her   of  his   protcflion.     But  before   this  letter 
the    Goths  to  renounce  the  doijlrincs  in  which   they    could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  was  ftrangled  in 
had  been  educated,  and  embrace  the  contr.a)7  opinions,    the  bath  by  the  friends  of  ihofc  wlioni  in  the  reign  of 
In  fhort,  his  many  virtues,  and  the  hap]iincfs  of  his    her  Ion  the  had  defervcdly  put  to  death  for  railing  di- 
fnbjee^s,  are  celebrated  by  all  the  liillorians   of  thofc    fturbances  in  ihe  ft.itc. 

times.     The  end  cf  his  reign,  however,  was  fulHed  by        On  the  news  of  Amahifuntha's  death,  Jullinian  rc- 

rcfolvci 
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Italy,     folved  Upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths ;  and,  to 

' ,  '■  facilitate  the  entcrprifc,  ufcd  his  utmoft  endeiivours  to 

For  which  induce  the  I'lar.ks  to  ainit  him.  To  his  folicitations 
rralon  Ju-  he  added  a  large  i\im  of  money  ;  whicli  lall  was  very 
ftiiiian  acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifcd  to  affill 
inakik  warjijg  emperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  liut  inllead 
unthe  of  •  performing  their  proniiie,  while  Juftinian's  arms 
were  employed  agaliift  the  Goths,  Tierri,  the  elded 
fon  of  Clovis,  fei/.ed  on  fevcral  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  Cottia-,  and  great  part  of  tlic  prcfcnt  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himfclf.  Jullinian,  however,  found  fuf- 
ficient  refourccs  in  the  vakjiir  of  Dellfarius,  notwith- 
llanding  the  dcfeiSion  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  was  veiled  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, and  abfolute  authority.  His  inflrucftions  were 
to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily;  and  if  lie  thought  he  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ;  otherwife  to  fail 
for  Africa,  without  difcovering  his  intentions.  An- 
other general,  named  Miindus,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  lllyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  was  fubjecl  to  the  Gc^ths,  and  attempt  the  re- 
du(51ion  of  Salona-,  tlie  better  to  open  a  palFage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accomplilhed  witliout  difficulty;  and 
JBelifarius  madff  himfclf  mailer  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he 
himfelf  had  expccFlcd.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the 
lalt  of  December  535  ;  upon  which  Belifaiius  with- 
out lofs  oi  time,  pa(fed  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Pug- 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  fubmitting  to  him. 
The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  fiege :  but  Bclifarius 
entered  in  through  an  aqueduct,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers. 

Tliecdotus,  alarmed  at  thefe  fuccelTes,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  can-y  on  th^  war, 
fent  ambalfadors  to  Juftiuian  with  propofals  of  peace. 
He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  ifland  of 
Sicily  ;  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
Weighing  300  pounds;  and  to  fupply  him  with  3000  men 
whenever  he  lliould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 
Several  otlier  articles  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 
wliich  amounted  to  the  owning  of  Jiilliiiian  ior  his 
lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 
his  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  thele 
offers  might  not  yet  be  fatisfai5lory,  he  recalled  his 
ambafladors  for  furtlier  orders.  Tliey  were  now  de- 
fired  to  inform  Juftinian,  tliat  Theodotus  was  willing 
tusofl'trsto  to  rcfien  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf 
Ttfign  the  ^vith  a  penfionfuitable  to  his  quality.  But  he  obliged 
ihem  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  prcpoial,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  rejedled 
as  they  had  f.ippofed;  upon  which  the  ambalfadors 
produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Tlieodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
clflier  things,  that  being  unai<iuainted  with  war,  and 
addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  philoibphy,  he  preferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Jullinian,  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  iniaa;ining  the  war  already  finillied,  anfwered  the 
king  in  a  moll  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wildom, 
and  giving  him  belides  what  edemanded,  the  greatell 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  alligned  to  Theo- 
dotus out  of  the  Ling's  donuin,  and  orders  were  dif- 
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patched  to  Bclii'.iriuft  to  take  polTcffion  of  Iraly  in  his 
name. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Goths  liav'mg  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  dclign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salonx, 
were  encountered  by  an  inferior  army  of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  abovcmentioned. 
I'he  Goths  proved  vidorious  ;  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  moft  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  againll  the  enemy  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  fon  ;  but  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  his  troops  bting  defeated,  and  he  himfclf  kill- 
ed  in  the  engagement.  Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned Salona;  and  all  Dalmatia ;  and  Theodotus,  ela- 
ted with  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  Juftinian  difpatched  Conftantianus,  an  officer  of 
great  valour  and  experience,  into  lllyricum,  with  or- 
ders to  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia  ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purine  the  war 
with  the  utmoll  vigour. 

The  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  (Iraits. 
Conftantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  Beli- 
farius having  reduced  all  tlie  provinces  which  compofe 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  tlieir 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 
fembled  without  his  confcnt,  and  difpatch.ed  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Bclifarius  witli  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  rejected  ;  and  Belifarius  returned  for 
aiifwer,  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  nor  flieath 
his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  tlie  empire  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  Theodotus 
ftill  inadive,  unanimoully  depo 'ed  him  ;  and  c  ofe  in 
his  Head  one  Vitiges,  a  man  ot'  great  valour,  but  of  a 
mean  defcent.  'I'heodotui  tied  to  Ravenna ;  but  the 
new  ting  dil'patclied  alter  him  a  meilcnger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  oif  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  coUeft  towards  Rome  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  tliat  city  agaiml;  die  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Beiifarius,  .and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
Ibou  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confidcrable  army. 
Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  icth  of  Deccmlier  537.  The 
Gothic  garrifon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaniinia,  wlille 
Belifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Afinaiia.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  flaid  behind,  was  fent,  to- 
gether with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  Belifarius 
immediately  applied,  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
walls  and  other  fortifications ;  filled  the  granaries 
with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily;. 
and  llored  the  place  with  provifions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fiegc  ;,  which  gave  no  fmall  uneai'inefs 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  tliat  their  city 
iliould  lie  open  to  every  invader,  than  tliat  they  fnould 
be  liable  to  die  calamities  ol  a  fiege.  While  Belif.irius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,  was  dc^- 
livered  np  to  him  :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received  Roman  garrifons ;  iis  did  molt  of  the  cities  of 
Tufcanj. 

in 
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Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  Vitigcs  h;iving  collcftcd  an  army  attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  tha  Goth?, 

of  150,000  men,  rclblveU  to  march  direolly  to  Rome,  imagining  frcfli  troops   were  fallyiiig  out  upon  them, 

^  and  engage    Behlarius ;  or,  if  he  declined  an  engage-  began   to   give   ground,   and   at  lall   retired  to  their 

mcnt,  to   lay    fiegc   to  the   city.     But   apprcliending  camp.     The  Roman  general  did  not  purfue  them  ;  but 

lliat  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  v'itli   tlie  entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accLi- 

emperor,  might  fall  upon  him   at  the  fiime  time,  he  m.ations. 

fent  amliafladors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic         A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clcfely  inverted  by  R 

poircllions    in    Gaul,   befides    a    confidcrable    fum   of  Vitigcs  ;  who,  to  dillrcfs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down '""S'^'"'/ 

money,  provided  they  joined  him  againll  the  emperor,  the   aquedH»5ts  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  ''"^  <^o''i»» 

Tlic  Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  confcnled  to  the  city,  and  which  had  been   built  at  an  immenfe  charge 

propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed  by  the  Roman  emperors.     Belifarius  on  his  part  omitted 

on,   and  then  refulcd  to  fullil  the   terms  of  the  treaty,  nothing  for  his  defence ;  infomuch  that  the  cowardly 

Vitiges,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,   leaving  citizens  alfembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  .ind  railed 

behind  liini  all  the  fortified   towns  on  the  road,  the  at   the  general   on  account  of  his  fuppofed  temerity, 

rcduftion  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much  Vitiges,    to  encourage    this  mutinous  difijoiition,  dif- 

trouble.     Belifarius,    whofc    army,   reduced     by    the  patched  amb-alfadors   to  the  fenate  with  propofajs  of 

many  towns  he  had  garrifoncd,   did  not  now  amount  peace.     Thefe  ambaffiidors,  however,  were   difmiflcd 

to  above  5000  men,  difpatched  meifengers  to  Conftan-  without  any   anfv.Lr,  and   tlie   fiege  was  begun  with 

tianus  in   Tufci^ny  ;   and  to  Bcffas,  by  nation   a  Goth,  great  vigour.     Belifarius  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  and 

but   of  the  emperor's  p.'.ity,   in  Umbria,  with  orders  in  feven  months  is  faid  to  h.nve  deilroyed  40,000  of 

to  join   him  with   all  pollible  ex]x;diti>-n  ;   writing  at  the  Goths.     About  tliis  time  he  received  a  fupply  of 

the  fame  time  to  the   emperor  himfelf  for  fupplios  in  1600  archers  from  the  emperor  ;   and  thefe,  in  feveral 

the  moll  prelUng  manner.     Conilantianus  joined  him  fucccfsful  fallies,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of 

purfuant  to  his   orders  ;   and   foon  after,  Bellas,  fall-  the  enemy. 

isg  in   with   part  of  the   enemy's  vanguard,  killed  a        The   Romans,  elated  v>ith   their  fuccefTcs,  now  be- 

confiderable  number  of  tiiem,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight,  came  impatient  for  an  engagement:  and  at  laft,  not- 

Belifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile  withftandlng    all   the  remonftrances  of  their  generaU 

from    Rome,   and   placed   a   ftrong   garrifon  in  it   to  forced  him  to  lead  them  out  againft  the  enemy.     The 

difpute  tlie  palfage  with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  garrifon,  fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  ralh  attempt.     Tlie  Ro- 

fei/.ed  with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  mans  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fon>e  of  their 

abandoned  llieir  poll  in  the  nii;ht,  and  fled  into   Cam-  braveft  oflicers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common 

pania.     F.arly  in  the  morning  Vitiges  pulled  over  great  foldiers ;   after  which  they  contented  themfelvcs  with 

part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  ti'l  he  w,\s  m^jt  by  fallying  out  in  fmal!  parties,  which  they  commonly  did 

liclifarius,   who,   knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap-  with  the  greatell  fuccefs. 

pcned,  came  witli  1000  horfe  to  view  the  ground  But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfatflion  of  thus 
about  the  bridge.  He  was  greatly  furpriled  when  he  cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  mall  grievoully 
beheld  tlie  enemy  marcliing  up  againll  him  :  however,  aflliifled  with  a  funine  and  plague  ;  infomuch  that  the 
left  he  ihould  heighten  their  cour;>ge  by  his  flight  or  inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
retreat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at  wore  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 
the  head  oi"  his  fmall  body,  expofing  himfelf,  without  fecond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,  vi^, 
his  ufual  prudence  and  dilcretion,  to  the  greated  dan-  3000  Ilaurians,  Soo  Tliracian  horie,  and  1300  horfe 
gers.  Being  known  l)y  fonic  fugitives,  and  difcovered  of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed  at  him  alone,  which  them  l)y  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belifarius  imme- 
made  his  own  men  the  more  folicitous  to  defend  him  ;  dhitely  fallied  out  by  tlie  Flaminian  gate,  and  fell 
fo  that  the  wlmk-  contefl  was  for  fome  time  about  his  upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
perfon.  ■  At  lafl;  tiic  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their  enter  l)y  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  wliich  tliey  did 
camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attempt-  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. — ^The  Goths  hearing  of 
ed  to  force.  In  this  attempt,  however  they  met  with  the  arrival  of  thefe  troops,  and  their  numbers  being 
fuch  a  vigorous  refillance,  that  they  foon  abandoned  magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  c;ifes,  beg.nn  to  defpair 
the  entcrprifc,  and  retired  with  precipitation  to  a  of  becoming  m.illers  of  the  cit;-  ;  efpecially  as  tlie  fa- 
neighbouring  eminence  ;  where  they  were  forced  down  mine  and  jilague  raged  with  great  violence  in  their 
by  tiie  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  to  the  veiy  camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  Amballidors 
gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  in  meatcr  danger  were  tlieref 're  difpatched  to  Belifarius  with  propofals 
than  ever ;  for  tliofe  within,  fearing  ijiat  the  enemy  of  peace  ;  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  w.is  a 
might  in  that  confufion  enter  with  them,  refufed  to  cellation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
admit  them.  The  general  himfelf  cried  out  carneflly  tjiey  might  fend  ;xnibalfadors  to  the  emperor.  The 
to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them  negociations  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un- 
to open  the  gates  ;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by  fuccefsful ;  and  tlie  liege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour 
thofe  who  firll  fled,  that  he  was  flain,  and  tiicy  could  till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini 
not  diftingtiilh  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  dull  by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was  but  a  day's  journey 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  car  to  from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  fo  much  alarmed,  that 
1%'hat  he  faid.  In  this  extremity,  having  encouraged  they  imniediatily  railed  the  fiegc  of  Rome,  after  it  had 
his  men,  wlio  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compafs,  continued  a  year  and  nine  days.  Belifarius  fell  upon 
to  make  ;i  lalL  eli'ort,  ho  put  himfelf  at  tlicir  head,  iuxJ  tlwii  rear  m  they  pa&d  the  bridge  of  tile  Tiber,  and 
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rut  great  numbers  of  tliem  to  pieces,  while  others, 
ftrufk  with  u  p.inic,  threw  iliemfelves  into  tlie  river  and 
were  drowncii. 

The  tirll  interprife  of  Viligji,  after  ntiTinj  the 
fiegc  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini:  but 
wliilc  he  w:is  employed  in  this  liege,  the  Romans  made 
tlicmfclves  mailers  of  Milan  ;  uiron  which  a  Gothic 
general,  named  P;v3;,j,  was  immediately  difpachcd  with 
a  povci-ful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  fupply  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  thj 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfcs,  a  celebrated 
general.  The  inmiadiate  confetiucnce  of  this  was  the 
raihng  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini  ;  i'or  V"itiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againft  him,  and  con- 
cluding, from  the  many  fu-es  they  made,  that  they 
■were  much  moro  numerous  than  they  really  v/erc,  fled 
in  fuch  hade,  tliat  the  greateft  part  of  the  baggage  was 
left  beliinJ.  The  confufion  of  the  Goths  was  lb  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrilbn  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
might  have  cafdy  cut  them  olF  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans,  however,  v/as  now  retarded  by  fome  mifim- 
derftandings  between  the  two  generals  :  fo  that,  though 
Belilarius  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  Urbinum  and  Urbi- 
ventum,  while  Nari'us  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet 
the  important  citv  of  Milan  was  fuffcred  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who  maliacred  all  the  inhabi- 
tants that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  r.umber  of 
300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  flaves.  The  city 
A^'as  alfo  totally  demoliihed  ;  and  this  dilafter  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Juftinian,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfclf  great  advantages 
from  the  dilagreement  of  tlie  two  generals,  was  much 
difappointcd  by  the  recall  of  Narfes  ;  and  therefore 
dreading  the  power  of  Belifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance 
with  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  theretore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Lombards ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in- 
violably attached  to  the  Roman  intereft.  At  laft  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  CholVoes  king  of  I'erlia  to 
make  war  upon  Jullinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general  anderftanding  his  delign,  pulhed  on 
the  war  in  the  mort  vigorous  manner  ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na- 
tions fufhciently  weakened  by  tlicir  mutual  hollilities, 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  iieze  upon  the  country 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodebert, 
unmindful  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
'Goths  and  Romans,  palfed  the  Aljis  at  the  head  of 
140,000,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  200,000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hoftilities  were  committed  by 
them  on  their  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they 
"were  come  to  their  affillance  ;  and  therefore  took  cure 
to  fupply  them  -witli  provilions.  Thus  they  crofled 
the  Po  v.ithout  oppofition  ;  and  having  fecured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  v.Sere  a  body  of 
Goths  were  encamped  ;  who,  looking  upon  them  as 
fiiends  admitted  them  without  hefitation.  But  they 
•were  foon  convinced  of  their  millakc ;  for  the  Frwiks 


falling  unexpefledly  upon  them,  drove  thera  out  of  the 
camp  with  great  flaughter,  and  feiicd  on  th:!r  bag- 
gage and  provilions.  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
I'mall  d'ftancc  from  the  Goths  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined  ;  but  the  Franks  fall- 
ing unawares  japon  them,  treated  them  as  tliey  had 
done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confiderable  booty 
and  llore  of  provilions :  but  the  latter  being  foon 
confumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  exhaull- 
ed,  vaft  numbers  of  the  Franks  periihcd  ;  lb  that  Tiie- 
odebcrt  at  laft  found  lumfelf  obliged  to  return.  In  his 
way  he  deftroyeJ  Genoa  and  feveral  other  places,  ajid 
arrived  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Belifarius  was  making  great  pro- 
grefs.  lie  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Fxliil;e 
after  an  obftinate  ficge  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
having  for  fsme  time  fed  t>n  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  this  he  inverted  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gotliic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  place  v/as- 
defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  hj 
the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  hia  metropolis.  As  the  fiegc,  however,  was 
pulhed  on  witii  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  ihc 
city  mult  at  laft  fubmit ;  and  the  great  fuccelfes  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  jcaloufy  to  the  neiu'hbiuring 
potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Frank-;  offered  to 
alhll  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men;  but  Bc« 
lifarius,  being  informed  ot  this  negociation,  fent  am- 
balladors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  alfured  him  that  the  em- 
peror  was  ready  to  grant  him  very  honourable  terms. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellors,  rejeoled 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  fent  amball'adors  to 
Conftantinople ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Belifarius,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
one  of  them  to  let  fire  to  a  magazine  of  corn,  by 
which  means  die  city  was  foon  ftraitened  for  want  of 
provilions.  But,  nntwitliftunding  this  dilafter,  they 
Itill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  tlie  arrival  of  the  am- 
balFadors  from  Conftantinople,  who  brouglit  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  Thefe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpecl  to  Rome,  ihoulJ  remain  to  the 
Goths ;  but  tliat  the  reft  of  Italy  Ihould  be  yielded  to 
die  emperor,  and  the  royal  tre.dureof  die  Godis  Ihould 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  king.  To 
thofe  conditions,  however,  Belilarius  politively  refufed 
to  alfcnt ;  being  dcfirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  to  Conftantinople.  He  therefore  purfued 
the  liege  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  heark- 
ening to  the  complaints  cf  his  foldiers  and  officers, 
who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege : 
he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  ofticers  as  were  of  opi- 
nion  that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefs 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  it  af- 
terwards. 

The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  liege  as  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  fearing  left  Juftinian  Ihould  tranfplant 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolution,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  king,  of  furrendring  to  Belifarius  himfelf, 
and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  weft.  To  this  they 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli- 
farius to  agree  W  die  terms  propofed  by  the  enipci   r ; 
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whence  they  conrludcd  that  he  dcfigncd  to  revolt, 
and  make  liimfclf  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this,  however, 
Bclifarius  LiJ  no  delign  ;  but  thought  proper  to  ac- 
cept of  the  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fuixender  of 
the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  officers  with 
vhat  liad  paffed.  Viliges  at  lait  difcovered  the  plot; 
but  finding  hinifclf  in  no  condition  to  oppofc  it,  he 
coninv.-nded  the  refolution  of  his  people,  and  even 
wrote  to  Belifariu"!,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  iin^,  and  afTuring  him  of  his  affilVancc. 
Hereupon  Beliliirius  prelfed  the  Goths  to  fuiTender ; 
which,  however,  they  ftill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and 
maintain  them  in  the  pofTcfiion  of  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  Upon  this  he  was  admitted  into  the  city, 
where  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
Goths ;  but  feized  on  the  royal  tre;ifurc,  and  fecurcd 
the  perfon  of  the  king.  The  Roman  ajmy,  when  it 
entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that 
the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear 
fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and  reviling 
them  as  cowards. 

The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  tlie  taking  of  Raven- 
na, did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Belifarius  was  foon 
after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  eaft.  The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifed  that  he 
fliould  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  ;  but,  after  his  departure,  chofe 
one  Ildebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia ;  but 
was  in  a  fhort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian, 
fucceeded  to  the  tlirone.  He  was  fcarce  inverted  with 
the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubjedls  began  to  think  of 
depofing  him,  and  raifing  Totila  to  the  throne  ;  which 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done  ; 
after  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the 
year  542. 

The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  to 
the  Romans,  who  now  loll  ground  every-where.  They 
made  an  attempt  on  tlie  city  of  Verona  ;  in  which 
they  milcarritd  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif- 
puted  about  the  divifion  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  town  was  paft.  They  were  next 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  ;  the  conI"e<iuence 
of  which  was,  tliat  the  Goths  made  themfelves  niafters 
of  all  the  ftrong  places  in  Tufcany.  From  thence 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced 
the  ftrong  town  of  Bencventnm,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Naples.  During  the  iiege  of  this  laft  place,  feveral 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  king's  army,  which 
took  Cumx,  and  recovered  all  Brulia,  l.ucania,  A- 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  confiderablc 
fums  which  had  be^n  gathered  for  tlic  emperor's  ufe. 
The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  dillic.iriened  by  their 
lolFcs,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  lliould  have 
paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi- 
derablc fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  JulKnian  to  the  re- 
lief of  Naples:  but  Totil.i,  having  timely  notice  of 
this  dcfign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a 
great  number  of  light  vclfels  ;  wliich,  falling  unex- 
peftcdly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  fuuk  every  iJiip. 
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and  made  prifoners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  n  few  Wstly- 
who  cfcapcd  in  their  bo»ts.  A  fmiilar  fate  attended  "  "^~^ 
another  fleet  difptitched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofc.  They  put  to  f«a  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and, 
meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm,  were  driven  afhore  ne^r 
the  enemy's  camp  ;  who  fimk  the  fhips,  and  made 
what  flaug+iter  they  pleafed  of  the  feamen  and  foldier*. 
Upon  this  fecond  difafter,  the  Neapolitans,  defpairing 
of  further  relief,  fubmitted  to  Totila;  wlio  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  they  had  been  long  pinched  witli  fa- 
mine, Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their" 
lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firft, 
placed  guards  at  the  gateS  to  prevent  their  going  out, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  them  fparingly 
with  provifions,  but  increafmg  their  allowance  every 
day.  Being  thus  by  degrees  reftorcd  to  their  former 
ftrength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  open,  and  gave 
every  one  full  liberty  to  Itay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 
he  thought  fit.  The  garrifon  he  treated  with  extraor- 
dinary kindnefs.  Tlicy  were  firft  fupplied  with  fliips 
to  carry  tliem  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  king  having 
difcovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  gaiTifon  of  that  city  (which 
they  knew  he  was  foon  to  befiege),  he  was  fo  far 
from  puniflilng  them  as  they  expe<5ted,  that  he  furnillb- 
ed  them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provifions,  and 
ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  efcort  them  to  Rome  by 
land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for  riic'ue- 
palfage  by  fea. 

Totila  having  thus  become  mafler  of  NapVcs  and 
molt  of  the  other  fortrefTes  in  thefe  parts,  began  to 
think  of  reducing  Rome  alio.  He  firfl  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender :  but  finding  his 
perfuaiions  ineliciflual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
yet  fubmitted  ;  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  reft 
of  his  forces  againll  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  city  of  Tibuf,  now  Tivoli,  about  i8 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  ;  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  their  bifliop,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  ftrong  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm  ;  fo  that  Ron:e  was  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 

Juftinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex- 
ed by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  It.dy, 
recalled  Bclifarius  from  Perfia,  notwilliftanding  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  fave  Rome, 
however,  was  now  impofllble  even  for  Belifarius  him- 
felf.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finiling  liimfelf 
unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befieged, 
or  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  lie  difpatched 
letters  to  Juftinian,  informing  him,  that  being  dcfti- 
tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoillblc  for 
him  to  prol'ecutc  the  war  ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  vc'.erans  being 
engaged  in  the  Perlian  war.  In  the  mean  lime,  liow- 
ever,  Totila  purfucd  his  goixl  fortune;  took  the  cities 
of  Firmum,  Afculum,  Auximnin,  Spok-tuni,  &c.  and 
at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  wliich  he  inveftcd  on  all  a^' 
fides.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  officers,  whom  Ronir  lif- 
Belifarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a  <>':j«'*- 
fally,  thouLjh  contrary  to  the  e\pref>  ordors  of  their 
1  ^V  S^'"^- 
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Italy,     general,  thinking  they  (hould  furprife  the  Goths ;  but 
*~'^'         they  were  themfelves  taken  in  an  ambufcade,  and,  moll 
of  their   men  being   cut  in    pieces,  narrowly  efcaped 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Behfarius  made 
fcver.il  attempts  to  relieve  the  city  :  but  all  of  them, 
however  well    concerted,  by    fome  accident  or  other 
proved  unfuccefsful ;  which  gave  him  fo  much  uncafi- 
nefs,  that  he  fell  into  a  feveriih  diforder,  and  was  for 
fome  time  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.     The 
city  was  foon  reduced  to  great  llraits ;  a  dreadiul  ta- 
mine  enfued;  and  the  unhappy  citizens  havingconfumed 
every  thing  that  could  be  fuppofed  to  give  them  nourilh- 
ment,  even  the  grafs  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obli- 
ged, it  is  faid,  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements.     Many 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  in  order  to  irec  themfelves 
from  the  intolerable  calamities  they  fuffered.     The  reft 
addrclTed  their  governor   BeiTas  in  the  moft  pathetic 
manner,  intreating  him  to  fupply  tliem  with  food  ;  or 
if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave 
to    go    out    of   the    town,    or   to  terminate  their  ml- 
feries  by  putting  them  to  death.     Belfas  replied,  that 
to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impoflible ;  to  let  them 
go,  unfixfe  ;  and  to  kill  them,  impious.     In  the  end, 
however,  he  fuffered  thofc  wlio  were  willing  to  retire, 
to  leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a  fum  of  money  ;  but 
moft  of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  enemy.     At   laft,  the  befiegcd,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferies  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
to  prel's  tlieir  governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Totila.     This,  however,  he  ftill  refufed ;  upon  which, 
four  of  the  Ifaurians  who  guarded  one  of  the  gates, 
,5        went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to 
And  taken,  admit  him  into  the  city.     The  king  received  this  pro- 
pofal  with  great  joy  ;  and  fending  four  Goths  of  great 
ftrength    and    intrepidity    into    the    to\^Ti   along  with 
them,  he   filently  approached  the  gates  in  the  night- 
time with  his  whole  army.     The  gates  were  opened  by 
the  Ifaurians,  as   they   had   promil'cd ;  and  upon  the 
firft   alarm,  Be(ias  with  mofi  of  the  foldiers  and  offi- 
cers   fled    out    of   the    town.      The   inhabitants  took 
fanfluary  in  the  churches ;  and  only  60  ot  them  and 
26  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.     To- 
tila, however,  gave  his  foldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the   city :  which   they   did  for  feveral   da.ys  together, 
ftripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  v/ealth,  and  leaving 
nothing   in  their  houfes   but  naked  walls ;  by  which 
means  many  perfons  of  diftin>5lion  were  reduced  to  beg 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.     In  the  houfe  c£  Bellas 
was  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda- 
loiifly  amaffed  during  the  fiege,  by  felling  to  the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  corn  which  had  been  ftored 
up  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mafter  of  Italy,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Juftinian  with  very  refpeflful  letters,  deiiring 
to  livaon  the  fame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had 
done  with  his  predeceifor  Anaftafius  ;  promifmg  in  that 
cafe  to  refpeifl  him  as  his  fatlier,  and  to  aflift  him, 
wlien  he  pleafed,  with  all  his  force,  againft  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re- 
jeiSed  his  offers,  he  tlireatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  fword,  and  to 
carry  the  war  Into  Ulyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  lie  referred  the  whole  to  Beli- 
f;irius,  who  had  thll  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.     Upon  this  Totila  refolvedto  deftrcy  tlie  city  ; 


and  had  adually   thrown   down  a  third  p.-irt   of  tlie      Italy. 

wall,  when   he  received   a  letter  from  Belifarius,  dif-  """"^ 

fuading  him  from  his  intention.     After  having  ferioufly 

coniidered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter 

his   refolution   with   regard  to  the   deftruftion  of  the 

city  ;  but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  Luca- 

nia,   without  leaving  a  fingle  pcrfon  in  the  metropolis. 

Belifarius  hearing  of  this,  immediately  returned  to  the 

capital,  and  undertook  to  repeople  and  repair  it.     He 

cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Totila,  but 

was  for  the  prcfent  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in 

the  walls  with  ftones  Icofely  heaped  upon  one  another  ; 

and  in  this  iituation  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the 

Goths.     Belifarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  fupply 

the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provifions,  fo  that  they 

were  now  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  famine  ;  and  tlie 

ailaults  of  the  enemy  were  vigoroufly  repelled,  not- 

withftanding  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortitications,  fo 

that  Totila  at  laft  abandoned  the  cnterprife.  17 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  gained  great  advan-  Bclifariiu 
tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft,  fo  that  there  was  a  reciUcJ. 
neccffity  for  recalling  Belifarius  afecond  time.  He  was 
no  fooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 
be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a  deftru>5live  war,  feized 
upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them  ;  but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  6000  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  mafter  of  that  metro- 
polis. Having  clofely  inverted  it  by  fea  and  land,  he 
hoped  in  a  fliort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine :  but  a- 
gainft  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  caufing 
corn  to  be  fown  within  the  walls ;  fo  that  he  could  pro- 
bably have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  who  opened  one 
of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  time  efta- 
blilhed  in  Italy ;  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be- 
coming mafter  of  Rome,  difp.atched  ambaffadors  to 
Juftinian,  offering  to  affift  him  as  a  faithful  ally  a- 
gainft  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al- 
low him  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  Italy.  But  Juftinian 
was  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  this  propofal,  that 
he  would  not  even  admit  the  ambalfadors  into  his 
prefence  ;  upon  which  Totila  refolved  to  purfue  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
fter not  only  of  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  polfef-  28 
fed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfo.  This  he  fully  acccm-  Njrfrs  fent 
plilhed  ;  when  Narfes,  who  had  formerly  been  joined  in  ""o  Italy, 
the  command  witli  Belifarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority.  But  while 
this  general  was  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
g.alleys,  fent  them  to  pillage  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
where  they  got  an  Immenfe  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  and  ha\  Ing  laid  it  wafte, 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  th-y  furprifed  and  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchi  ;hjs,  taking  ma- 
ny fliips  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  provifions  for  the  army  of  Narfes.  After  thefe 
fuccelfes  they  laid  fiege  to  Anc(.-na  in  Da'matia.  Being 
defeated,  however,  both  by  lea  and  land,  Toiila  once 
more  fent  ambalfadors  to  Conftantinople,oifcring  to  yield 
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Sicily  and  all  Dalmati;i,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for 
Italy,  and  to  allill  the  Romans  as  a  faithful  ally  in  all 
their  wars  ;  but  Julliniaii,  bent  upon  driving  the  Goths 
out  of  Italy,  would  not  even  fuifer  the  anibalfadors  to 
appear  in  his  prefencc. 

Totila  finding  that  no  16™!?  could  be  obtaine<l,  be- 
gan to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make  great  preparations 
oy  fea  and  land.  He  foon  reduced  the  iilands  of 
Corfica  and  Sardinia ;  but  this  was  tlie  laft  of  his  fuc- 
ceiTes.  Narfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
army,  and  an  immenfe  treafure  to  pay  the  troop?  their 
arrears,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  groat  caufe  of 
the  l)ad  fuccefs  of  Belifarius  in  his  laft  expedition.  He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome  ;  while  Tutila  af- 
fembled  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  f;tte  of 
Italy  by  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  proved 
very  obftinatc  ;  but  at  lall  the  Gothic   cavalry  being 

'  "'"'putto  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among 

die  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.  Nar- 
fes, obferving  tlieir  conlufion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a  lalt  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
xvithftand,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
6000  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  Totila  finding  the  day 
irrecoverably  loft,  fled  with  only  five  liorfemen  for  his 
attendants;  but  was  purlucd  and  mortally  wo\inded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.  He  continued  his  flight,  however, 
for  fome  time  longer  ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  halt 
in  order  to  get  his  ■wound  drclfed,  foon  after  which  he 
expired. 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of 
the  Goths.  They  chofe  for  their  king  one  Tcia,  dc- 
fervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  feveral  occalions  diftinguillied 
himfelf  in  a  moft  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
experience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  infufUcient  to 
ftop  the  progreis  of  the  Romans.  Narfes  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
ittelf,  before  the  Goths  could  affemble  their  forces. 
The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  invcft  Cumac ; 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credit- 
ed,  proved   one    of  the  moft   bloody    that   ever   was 

And  Tcia.  fought.  The  Roman  army  confifted  of  vaft  mtilti- 
tudes  brought  from  different  nations  ;  the  Goths  were 
few  in  comparifbn  ;  but,  animated  by  dcfpair,  and 
knowing  that  all  was  at  ftake,  they  fought  witli  the 
utnioft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  firft 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  examjile  ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  coiv 
duifl  as  equalled  him  to  the  moft  renowned  heroes  of 
anti<iuity.  Tile  Romans  dllcovering  him,  and  know- 
ing that  his  de.'ith  would  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  diret^ed  their  whole 
force  a;;.iinft  him,  ibmc  attacking  him  with  fpcars,  and 
Others  difch  irging  againft  him  Ihowers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  with  great  in- 
trepidity, received  the  niillivc  weapons  on  his  ftiield, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  witli  his  own 
hand.  When  his  lliield  was  fo  loaded  with  darts  that 
he  could  not  eadly  wield  it,  he  called  tor  another. 
Thus  he  fhlfted  his  (hicld  three  times  ;  but  as  he  at- 
tempted to  change  it  another  time,  his  brcull  being 
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necefl'arily  expofed  for  a  moment,  a  dart  ftruck  him  in      Italy, 
that  moment  with  fuch  force,  that  he  immediately  fell  "~~^      ** 
down  dead  in  the  place  where   he  had  ftood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  killed.     The   Romans,  feeing  him  fill, 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the    fight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would   be  immediately 
dillieartencd  and  retire.     In  this,  however,  they  were 
difappointed.     The  Goths   maintained   the  fight  with 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  tlie  engagement. 
The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the   morning,  and   continued  till  night  :  but   on  die 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
come an  enemy  fo  much  iuperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
feut    deputies  to   Narfes,  offering  to  lay   down    their 
arms,  jnovided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in  I- 
taly  Were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eftates  and  pofTeflions 
without    moleftation,  as  fubjeiffs  of  the  empire  ;  and 
thofe  who   were  willing  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
fercd  to  carry  with  them  all  their  goods   and   efFciffs.         ., 
To  thefe   terms  Narfes  readily  alfented  ;  and  thus  the  The  end  of 
empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  deftroyed,  the  tfieemiiire 
country  now  becoming  a  province  of  the  eaftem  Ro-  "^  ''"= 
man  empire.  p^^'-'"  '" 

In  this  conqueft  Narfes  had  been  affifted,  as  al- 
ready  obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  w.ir,  they  were  d\C- 
miffed  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  time 
continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
time  Juftinian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 
an  abfolute  tway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Juftin 
II.  and  to  the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  afpiring  to  the  fo- 
vercignty  of  the  countiy.  Hereupon  he  was  recalled, 
and  Longinus  fent  to  fucceed  him.  As  Narfes  was  an 
eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  have  faid,  th.at  his 
employment  at  Conftantinople  Ihould  be  to  diftribute 
in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at  this 
farcafm,  replied,  that  he  fhould  begin  fuch  a  web  as 
fhe  fliould  never  be  able  to  finilh  ;  and  immediately  dil-  Narks  in- 
patched  meliengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  Lom-  vitcs  the 
bards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  v.idi  the  mef-  Loiiibard$. 
fengers  he  feut  fome  of  the  bell  fruits  the  country  af- 
forded, in  order  to  tempt  liim  the  more  to  become  ma- 
fter of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleated  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a  country  with  which  his  fubjefls  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make 
the  necelfary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the 
month  of  April  56S,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  :  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables.  Thispromifcuons  multitude  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Iftria  ;  and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Venctia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbourir.g  iflands, 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  lew  inhabitants  who  Iiad  courage  to  llay  :  moll 
ot\them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  valuable  cf- 
fc&s ;  and  among  the  reft  the  patriarch  Paulinus, 
who  had  carried  with  him  all  tlie  iacred  utenlils  of 
the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewife  became  mailer  wiUi- 
out  oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter ;  during 
which  lime  he  crc«.1cd  Triuli  into  a  duk«d(jm,  wlilrli 
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has  contir.cred  crer  fince.  In  569,  he  made  hinifelf 
■  nwller  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  NIonte  Selce,  Vicenzn, 
Verona,  :inj  Trent ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  h 
ftrong  ".irrifcn  cf  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  diilinguilhed  by  the  title  of  didr  : 
but  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci- 
ties, who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
■^  lliought 'proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  e;overnment.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al- 
boinus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  re- 
duce them,  cither  becaufc  they  were  too  well  garri- 
I'oncd,  or  becaufc  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way. 
In  570,  he  entered  Liguriii.  'I'lie  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita- 
tions with  fuch  oi'  their  efftfls  as  they  could  carry  ott, 
and  fled  into  the  moll  mountainous  and  inacceffible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga- 
mo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 
left  ahiKilt  without  inhabitar.ts,  fubmittcd  of  courfe  ; 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  w^as  thereupon  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  king"  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  ^^as  by  no 
means  pofielied  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poli'effion 
of  the  whole.  Alboiinis  having  made  liimlclf  mafter 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  jEniilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  himfelf  to  legillation  and  the  civilization  of  his 
Jubjcdts.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progTefs  in 
this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife  ;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in 
his  Head.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans, and  extended  his  conquelh  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome  ;  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  the  greatell  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
after  a  fhort  reign  of  1 8  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  an  averlion  aga'nft  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern- 
ed only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  often  years.  Du- 
ring this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccefsful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Remans,  and  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  feveral  cities:  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfift,  they  refolved  once 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The   great  objeift   of  ambition  to   the  new  race  of 
Lombard  monarchs  was  tlie  conquell  of  all  Italy  ;  and 
Subdutdby  this  proved  at  laft  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles 
Charle-       the  Great,  as  related  under  the  article  France,  n"  27. 
magnc.        As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  poirclfed  of 
the  whole  territory  of  It;dy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
eame  into  the  polfefllon  of  Charlemagne  :  neither,  fmce 
the  time  of  the  Gotiis,  has  the  w  hole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  .any  fingle  Hate.     Some  of 
the   foutliern  provinces  were  Hill  pollelFed  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople  ;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe- 
pin and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  inverted 
him  with  a  conliderable  Ihare  of  temporal  power.     The 
tenitories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held 
in  valTalage   from   France  ;   but  this  the  popes  them- 
iS-       fclves  always  ftifHy  denied.     The  undifputed  territory 
txicnt  of     pf  Charlemasrne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  rellrlfted  to 
il'o'iimiom    Piedmont,   the    Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 
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of  Genoa,   Parma,  Modena,  TufLnny,   Bolog-ia,  the      luly. 
dukedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento  ;  t!ie  laft 
of  which   contained  th 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

i'he  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  dirferent  dukes  ir.clined  eidier  to 
change  their  mafters  or  to  fet  up  f<a-  themfelves.  Se- 
veral revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne himfelf;  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  crulli :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovercigniy 
of  Italy  became  an  objeft  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  a- 
mong  his  children  ;  but  they  all  died  during  his  life- 
time, except  Louis,  whom  he  allociated  with  b.Imfelf 
in  tlie  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  doinlnions 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  troii- 
bles  with  \\  hich  Italy  was  fo  long  overwbclmicd  :  and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  anibition  of  thole 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  dilucult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  fhort  ikctch, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfaiTtion  on  this 
perplexed  fubjeft.  36 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemage  was  de-  Hiftory  of 
clared  emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Ber- 'hedlflurb-. 
nard  the  fon  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.     Though  this  ^""- '."  '' 
Bernard   bore  the  title  of  king,  yet  he    was  only  ac-  ti,Jtin,e'^or 
counted  a  valfal  of  the  emperor.     His  ambition,  how-  fharle- 
ever,  foon  prompted  him  to  rebel  againft  his  uncle  ;  nngm 
but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  had   his   eyes   pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.     As    the  difturbances    ftlU  continued,  and  the 
nobles    of  Lombardy    were  yet   very  refradory,  Lo- 
thalre,    eldeft    fon    to  the    emperor,  was   in   the  year 
823   fent    into    Italy  ;  of  which  country  he  was  firll 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,    during   his  father's  lifetime.     But   thougli  his 
abilities  were  fufficient  to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a 
ftate  of  tranquillity,  his  unbounded  ambition  promp- 
ted him  to    engage  in    rebellion   againft  his    father  ; 
whom  he  more  than  once  took  piifoner;  though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and   afk  pardon  for  his 
offences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  paffing  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  wars,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bifhops 
were  oblitred  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
countrv.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  fi-rni  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftorc  tran- 
quiUity,  that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  tliat  they  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  nor  would  he  iorbcar 
thefe  encroachments  till  exprefsly  commanded  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war  with  his  brothers 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon,  alfo 
called  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 
died,  leaving  to  Louis  the  title  of  emperor,  as  well 
as  iing  of  Italy,  with  which  he  had  before  invefted 
him. 
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•Italy.  The  new  emperor  applied  himfcllto  the  rcftoration 

'  '  of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving;  out  the 
Saracens  from  thof'i  places  which  they  had  fci/.c-d  in  I- 
taly.  This  he  fully  accomi'liilicd,  and  obliged  the  in- 
fidels to  retire  into  Africa  ;  but  in  875  he  died  with- 
out naming  any  fuccellor.  After  his  death,  ionic  of 
the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcar.y, 
repreftnted  to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had  left  no 
fuccelliar,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufiirped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  reUivn  tn  the  I- 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles  the 
Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  ibr  the 
iniperi;d  crown,  that  he  would  Hick  at  nothing  to  ob- 
tain it,  rcfolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high  a 
price  as  polfible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  empc- 
rnr  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  ov/n- 
ing  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfclf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gut  of  the  pope.  This 
produced  a  conl'piracy  among  the  difcontented  nobles  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  tlie  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
curfions,  threatened  the  ecclefiallical  territories  v>-ith 
the  utmort  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor's 
afllibincc  with  the  greatcft  earneftnefs ;  but  the  latter  di- 
ed before  anything  eftcifiual  could  be  done :  aJtcr  which, 
being  dilhclled  by  the  Saracens  on  Oiie  hand,  and  the 
I>ombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy  pontiifwas 
forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  iell  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion  and  anarchy  ;  during  which  time  many 
of  the  nobles  and  ftates  of  Lombardy  ali'umed  an  inde- 
pendence, which  they  have  ever  fmce  retained. 

In  879,  the  pope  was  recondufled  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  I'lofon  fonin-law  to  Louis  II.  of  France  :  but 
though  he  inclined  very  miich  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  digr.ity  of  king  of  Iraly,  he  tiund  his  intercft 
infufticient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  fituation.  Tlie  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him  :  but 
notwithllanding  this  reconciliation,  the  Rate  of  the 
country  was  worfe  than  ever  ;  the  gieat  men  renoun- 
cing the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  ore 
claiming  to  lie  fovereign  in  his  own  territories.  To 
add  to  the  calamities  which  cnfued  through  the  am- 
bition of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  moll  terrible  ravages  ;  till  at  la  ft  the  luilian 
nobles,  dclpifing  the  kings  of  tlie  Carlovingian  r.acc, 
who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual  dilTcn- 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fubmiflion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  llic  imperial 
dignity  among  themfelves.  'Hius  they  hoped,  tliat,  by 
being  more  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be 
more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly 
in  S85  they  went  to  pope  Adrian  ;  and  requcRing  him 
to  join  them  in  alfertiiig  the  independency  of  Italy, 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  following  decrees,  vi/. 
'i'hat  the  popes,  after  their  elec^tic>n,  might  be  confc- 
crated  without  waiting  for  the  prcfeuce  oi'  the  king  or 
his  ambailadors  ;  and  that,  if  Charles  the  Grofs  died 
without  foils,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
eni/>:ror,  lliould  be  conferred  on  Ionic  of  the. Italian 
nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  produvflive  of  the  word  confc- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  com])laincd  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  Lis  right ;  and  the  dilFenfions  between 
the  Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
ever.     The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe  noblcnicn,  13c- 


rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido  or  Vido  duke  of 
Spoicto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death  ' 
of  the  emperor  tlie  former  iliould  feize  on  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Dcrengarius  fuccecded  without  oppcfition ; 
but  Vido  was  dilappointed,  the  French  having  al- 
ready cliofcn  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up- 
on this  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arms 
againll  Berengarius.  Vido  proved  vidorious  in  an 
engagement,  and  drove  his  rival  into  Germany;  where 
he  fought  the  aflillance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fuc- 
cecded to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Ha- 
ving thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  em- 
plojcd  his  time  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  (late, 
and  confirming  tlie  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope, 
cut  of  gratitude  for  his  having  famftified  his  ufurpation 
and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.  This  tran- 
quillity, however,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Arnolphus 
fent  an  army  into  Italy  ;  the  Saracens  from  Spain  ra- 
vaged the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  getting 
polfelfion  of  a  cafllc  ne.ir  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many 
years  after,  to  the  great  dillrefs  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their  continual  incur- 
llons  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eaftern  emperor,  fo  that 
\'ido  found  his  empire  very  conliderably  circumlcribed 
ill  its  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  diftrefred  by  fo  many  enemies,  afTo- 
ciated  his  fon  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 
were  fuddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving put  Berengarius  in  pofiefl'ion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  ion  Lambert  drove 
out  Berengarius  :  but  having  joined  a  fliLfion,  he.td'* 
ed  by  one  Sergius,  againfl  pope  Formofu',  tlie  latter 
offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus  ;  who  there- 
upon entered  the  country  with  an  army,  belicged  and 
took  Rome,  malfacring  the  faction  of  Sergius  with  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  mailer  of  Italy,  and  crowned  crri- 
peror  by  the  pope,  began  to  form  ll>tmes  of  Ilrcngth- 
ening  himlelf  in  his  new  ncquifitions  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  Berengarius  :  but  the  latter  liaving  timely 
notice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona  ;  and  the  Ita- 
li.ms  were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  oilier  ci  uelties  ot 
Arnolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  tlie  country. 
His  departure  occafioned  tlic  greatcll  coufufion  at 
Rome.  Formofus  dicil  foon  iifter  ;  and  the  fuccefTors  to 
the  papal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited 
the  grcatell  diliurbances.  The  body  of  Formofus  was 
dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope ;  after 
which  that  pope  was  ftrangled,  and  Foimoius's  body 
buried  again  in  the  \''atican,  by  order  of  another.  At 
lafl  the  coronation  olAinolphus  was  declared  void,  the 
Sergian  faftion  entirely  dcmolilhed,  and  the  abovemen- 
tioncd  decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  ;  it  being  now 
dctcrmir.ed  that  tlic  elected  popes  Ihould  not  be  confe- 
crated  but  in  prcfcncc  of  the  emperor  or  his  amb;ilf.i- 
dors. 

Dining  thefe  ronfufions  Lambert  enjoyed  tlie  king- 
dom in  quiet  ;  but  llie  nobles  hating  him  on  account 
of  his  arbitrary  and  tyraiinic.il  government,  l)egan  .t- 
gain  to  think  of'  Bcrcngai  ius.  In  t)ie  mc.m  tim.c,  how- 
ever, anollicr  fadiop  offered  the  crown  to  LouU  king 
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''^'t-  of  Aries.  This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an 
""^  army  in  899  ;  Init  was  forced  by  Bcrengarius  to  re- 
nounce his  claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear  that  he  would 
never  again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he  lliould  be  in- 
vited to  be  crowned  einperor. — 'I'liis  oath,  however, 
was  foon  forgot.  Louis  readily  accepted  of  another 
invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in 
901.  The  I'ollowing  year  he  forced  Berengarius  to  fly 
into  Bavaria  ;  but  having  unadvifcdly  difbanded  his 
army,  as  thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely  feated  on  the 
throne,  Berengarius,  who  watched  every  opportunity, 
furprifed  him  at  Verona,  and  put  out  his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  laft  became  king  of  Italy 
without  .1  rival  ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  years 
afterwards,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubjeifh, 
who  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  civil  difcords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  with- 
out troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  advanceil  within  a  fmall  diftance 
ot  Pavia.  Berengarius  armed  the  whole  force  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  came  againft  them  with  fuch  a  multi- 
tude, that  die  Hungarians  retired  without  venturing 
an  engagement.  A  great  many  of  their  men  were  lolT: 
in  patfrng  a  river ;  upon  which  they  fent  deputies  to 
Berengarius,  offering  to  reftore  all  their  booty,  and 
never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe  conditions  were  im- 
prudently denied ;  upon  which  the  Hungarians  at- 
tacked the  arnny  of  Berengarius  in  defpair,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  llaughter.  Alter  this  they 
over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the  towns 
of  Trevifo,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refiftance,  the 
inhabitants  flying    every  where   into   fortified  places. 

This  devaluation  they  continued  for  two  years  ;  nor 
could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying  them 
a  large  fum  of  money  :  which,  however,  proved  of 
little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controul. 
Scarcely  were  tliefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in- 
vaded Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  as 
far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia  ;  while 
the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  oppofmg  them,  fled  to 
fome  forts  which  had  been  ereifled  in  the  time  of  the 
firrt  iiTuption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however, 
John,  prefbyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  pa- 
pal dignity  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Alderbert 
count  of  Tufcany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the 
Saracens.  AVhile  he  was  confidering  on  the  moft  pro- 
per methods  of  effeifling  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who 
had  received  an  injury  from  his  countreymen,  fled  to 
Rome,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their 
invafions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him  a  fmall 
body  of  men.  His  propofals  being  accepted,  60 
young  men  were  chofen,  all  well  armed  ;  who  being 
conducted  by  the  Saracen  into  by-paths,  .attacked  the 
infidels  as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroads,  and 
feveral  times  defeated  grea:  parties  of  tliem.  Thefe 
lolfes  affecting  the  Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was 
concluded  amongft  ;ill  their  cities ;  and  having  forti- 
fied a  town  on  the  Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the 
reft,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they  became  much 
more  formidable  than  before  ;  which  alarming  the 
pope,  he  confulted  with  Amulphus  prince   of  Bene- 
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vento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  ambafTa- 
dors  to  Conftanline  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him 
to  an  alliance  againll  the  infidels.  The  Saracens,  un- 
able to  withftand  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  were 
beficgcd  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into 
tlie  woods ;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they 
were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Berengarius 
gave  great  afliftance  ;  fur  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
cro^\•ned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious  nobles ;  confpiracics  were 
repeatedly  formed  againft  him  ;  in  922,  Rodolphus 
king  of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy ; 
and  in  924,  Bereng.arius  was  treachcroufty  affaffinated 
at  Verona  ;  of  which  diftnrbances  the  Hungarians 
taking  the  advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua, 
Brefcia,  and  Bergamo.  Marching  afterwards  to  Pa- 
via, they  inverted  it  clofely  on  all  fides ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind, 
they  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  next  the  walls,  and  during 
the  confufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greateft  barbarity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  they  next  proceeded  to  Placenza,  where 
they  plundered  the  fuburbs;  and  then  returned  to  Pan- 
nonia  laden  with  booty. 

Th.e  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion.  A  faiftion  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa- 
vour of  Hugh  count  of  Aries.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Ita- 
lians, however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The 
Romans  firft  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and 
then  drove  him  out  with  difgrace ;  at  the  fame  time 
choofing  a  conful,  tribunes,  &c.  as  if  they  had  defigned 
to  affert  their  ancient  liberty.  One  faftion,  in  the 
mean  time  offered  the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the 
other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Saracens 
took  this  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inacflive.  Ha- 
ving collected  an  army,  he  marched  direftly  againft 
Arnold,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  deli- 
vered him  from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daugh- 
ter Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh's  fon. 
Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies, 
he  marched  againft  the  Romans  ;  but  with  them  he 
alfo  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom  they  had  chofen 
conful.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  infefted  by 
the  Hungarians  and  Saracens,  and  at  the  fame  time 
depopulated  by  a  plague.  Ei.dlefs  confpiracics  were 
formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf;  and  at  laft,  in  947,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga- 
rius, grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name  ;  foon 
after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a 
monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  pofleffed  of  the  fu- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  affume  the  title  of  lin^  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950'; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquiieia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  count  y  ;  after  which  he  returned 
without  moleftation  into  Germany  :  the  latter  made  a 
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,  ealy.  fiirions  irruption  ;  and  Berengariiis  being  unabk'  to 
"?^  oppofc  thcni,  was  at  Lift  obliged  to  piirchafc  their  dc- 
y  .>p.  parturc  by  money.  In  raifing  the  fum  agieed  upon, 
Tcil  hy  however,  Bcrcngariiis  is  faid  to  have  been  more  op- 
Hniiga-  prellive  than  c\cn  the  Hungarians  themfelves.  Every 
15  and  individual,  without  diftiniflion  of  age  or  fex,  was  ob- 
cngi-  liged  to  pay  lb  much  for  their  head,  not  excepting  even 
tlie  poor.  The  chu:  ches  were  hkewife  robbed;  by  which 
means  the  king  raifed  an  imnienle  funi  of  money,  lo 
bulhels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  but  kept 
the  much  greater  part  to  hlmfelf. 

Bcrengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  \k  put  in 
poirellion  of  Pavia,  whicli  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  liib  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  hio  fon  Adel- 
bcrt.  This  propofal  was  rcjeifled  ;  upon  wliicli  Be- 
reng.arius  belieged  and  took  the  rity.  The  queen  was 
contined  in  a  neiglibouring  caltle,  from  whence  ihe 
made  her  efcape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confelfor. 
With  him  and  one  female  attendant  flie  concealed  her- 
felf  for  fomc  days  in  a  wood  ;  but  being  obliged  to  re- 
move from  thence  for  want  of  food,  ihe  applied  for 
proteelion  to  Adelard  bifliop  of  Reggie.  By  him  fhe 
was  recommended  to  liis  uncle  Atiio,  who  had  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here  flie  vi-as 
quickly  belieged  hy  Berengarius  ;  upon  which  meifen- 
gers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany,  ac- 
quainting him,  tliat,  by  expelling  Berengarius ;  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eallly  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Thi-;  propofal  he  readily  accepted,  and 
married  Adelaide  ;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain 
llic  greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of 
his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany. 
He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  dukedom  of  Friuli 
and  marquil'ate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry  duke 
of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  not 
wncJ  only  opprelfed  his  fubjeels  In  a  mofl  tyrannical  manner, 
S  "f  but  revolted  againil  Otho  himfclf.  This  at  laft  pro- 
''''"'  J.  cured  his  ruin  :  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an 
weft,  ^rmy  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the 
archbilhop  of  Milan  ;  and  the  year  following  was  crown- 
ed emperor  by  the  pope.  On  this  occafion  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  his  holinefs,  and  killed  his 
feet  with  great  humility  :  after  which  they  both  went 
to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by  a 
folemn  oath,  the  pope  to  he  always  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  give  no  alfiftance  to  Berengarius  or  Adel- 
bert  his  enemies  ;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befules  this,  be- 
llowed very  rich  prefenls  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  ordained  th.at  the  election  of  popes  (hould  be  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  ;  that  the  eleded  pope  fliould 
not  be  confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  jMcmiled,  in 
prefcncc  of  the  emperor's  commillaries,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formerly  fpeciticd  with  regard  to  the  rights  oftljc 
emperors; rliattliefecommilfarics  Ihouldconllantlyrcfide 
at  Rome,  and  make  arepoit  every  year  liow  juflice  was 
adminillercdbythe  judges;  and  incafe  of  anycomplaints, 
the  commilfaries  Ihould  lay  them  before  the  pope  ;  but  if 
he  neglet^ed  to  intimate  tliem,  theimperial  commillaries 
might  then  do  what  they  pleafcd. 

Thus,  we  fee  that  Otho,  jiowcvcr  much  he  might 
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allow  the  pope's  .fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plain-      Italy: 

ly  aliumcd  the  fovercignty  in  temporals  to  himfclf;  and  *^~^' ' 

thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 

ir.'.ti  of  tlie  German  empire.     The  popes,  however,  by 

no  means  relilhed  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor.    The 

latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope  (John  XII.) 

broke  the  oath  which  he  had  jull  before  fworn  with  fo 

much  folemnity  ;  and  entcred"firft  into  an  alliance  with 

Adelbert  coimt  of  Tufcany  to  expel  the  Germans,  and 

then  folicited  the  Hungarians  to  invade   Italy.     This 

treachery  was  foon  puaillied  by  Otho.      He  returned 

with  part  of  his    army,    and  aflcmbled  a  council  of 

billiops.     As  the  pope  did  not  appear,  Otho  pretended 

great  concern  for  liis  abfcnce.     The  bilhops  replied, 

that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt  made  him  afraid  to 

lliow  himfelt.     The  emperor  then  Inquired  particularly 

into  his  crimes  ;  upon  -which  the  bilhops  accufed  him 

of  filling  the  palace  with  lewd  women,  of  ordaining  .1 

bifliop  in  a  ftable,  caftrating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the 

devil's  health,  &c.     As  the  pope  Hill  reful'ed  to  appear  „    d°  f 

in  order  to  jullify  hlmfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  ,"j  l'J°  ** 

formally  dcpofed  ;  and  Leo  the  chief  fccretary,  though 

a  layman,  closed  In  his  Head. 

The  new  pope-,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
granted  a  bull,  by  whlclv  it  was  ordained  that  Otho 
and  his  fuccellors  fhould  have  a  right  ofappointine  the 
popes  and  inverting  archbifliops  and  bilhops  ;  "and 
that  none  Ihould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bifliop  v.Ithout 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Italians  Hill  kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion 
even  during  tlie  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  wife  anil  adive  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  depofed,  all  his 
decrees  'annulled,  ;md  John  replaced.  The  party  of 
Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  cruelty  :  hut  Jolin 
was  foon  flopped  in  his  career  ;  for  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  fame  year  (964)  in  which  he  had  been 
reftored,  being  furprlfcd  in  bed  witli  a  Roman  lady, 
he  received  a  blow  on  tlie  Jicad  from  tlie  devil  (accord- 
ing to  the  authors  ofthofe  times),  of  which  he  died 
eight  da\  s  after.  After  his  death  a  cardinal-deacon, 
named  /> </;,•■,.';.?,  was  defied  by  the  Romans,  but  dc- 
pofed by  Otho,  and  banilhcd  to  Hamburgh. 

The  emperor  was  fcarre  returned  to  Germany,  when . 
his  fickle  Italians  revolted,  and  lent  for  Adelbert,  who  I'jnsrcvolt, 
had  fled  to  Corlica.  But  being  foon  reduced,  tltey  con-  but  are  re- 
tinued  quiet  for  about  a  year  ;  after  which  they  re-  duceiU 
voltcd  again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.  Otho,  how- 
ever, provoked  at  tlicir  rebellious  diCpofuion,  foon  re- 
turned, and  puniflied  the  rel)els  with  great  feverity  ; 
after  which  he  made  llveral  laws  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Rome,  granted  feveral  privlle-jcs  to 
the  Venetians,  and  caufcd  liis  fon  Otho,  then  only  13 
years  of  ;igc,  to  be  crowned  emperor.  • 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otlio  difpatched  an  am- 
baflador  to  Nicci>horus,  emperor  of  Coiilhuitinople, 
demanding  Iris  ftep-daughter  Thcophania  in  marriage 
for  the  young  emperor;  but  upon  this  alliance  beinij 
rcjeifled,  and  that  not  without  circumflances  of  live 
njoll  atrocious  perfidy,  Otlm  inflantly  inv.idcd  the 
countries  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeat- 
ed the  Greek  army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  lime, 
however,  Niccphorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne 
ufurpcd  by  John  Zimifccs,  Otlio  immediately  entered 
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It^Iy.      Into  an  alliatice  with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained 
"""     '         Theophania  for  his  ("on.     Slie  was  crowned  with  greiit 
folcninity  on  the  8th  of  April  969  :  at  the  fame  time 
it  is   prettrndeJ  hy  fome  authors,  that  the  Greeks  re- 
nounced their  rights  to  Calabria  and  Apii'ia  ;    though 
tnis  i(  denied  by  others.     After  the  celebration  of  this 
marriage,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
the  Saracens,  who  Hill  rclided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps; 
but  being  inforrrcd  of  the  death  of  feveral  nobles   in 
Germany,  he  thought  proper  to  return  tliitlier,  where 
4*        he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  973. 
1?V'  "^h        •'^^  ^^^  ^'""^  °^  Otho's  death  Italy  was  divided  into 
itilhoi     ^^^  provinces   of  Apulia,  Calabria,  tlie  dukedom   of 
0;f;,,.  Benevento,  Campania,  Terra   Romana,  the  dukedom 

of  Spokto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the 
marquifates  of  Acona,  Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and 
Genoa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  ftill  claimed  by 
the  Greeks  ;  but  all  the  reft  were  either  immediately 
fubjed  to,  or  held  of,  the  k-ing«  of  Italy.  Otho  con- 
ferred Benevento  (including  the  ancient  Samnium) 
on  the  duke  of  th.it  name.  Campania  and  Lucania 
he  gave  to  the  Jukes  of  Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno. 
Rome  with  its  territory',  Ravenna  with  the  exarchate, 
the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  with  Tufcany,  and  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  he  granted  to  the  pope  ;  and  re- 
tained tlie  reft  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom. 
Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary. 
He  appointed  feveral  hereditary  marquifates  and  coun- 
ties, but  referved  to  himfelf  the  fovereign  jurifdiftion 
in  their  tenitories.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confifted 
in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates,  to  be 
judged  by  tlieir  own  laws,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
own  revenues,  on  condition  xhal  they  took  the  oath 
ot  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cuftomary 
tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  governed 
by  thecommllfaries  or  lieutenants  of  die  emperor  ;  but 
the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more  confuls, 
afterwards  called  potejiates,  chofen  annually,  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperof  before  the  bi- 
iliop  ot  the  city  or  the  emperor's  commiflary.  The 
tribute  exafted  was  called  foilerum,  parata,  et  nuinfwna- 
tiium.  By  the  foJerum  was  meant  a  certain  quantity 
ot  corn  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  famiih  to  the 
king  when  m.arching  with  an  army  or  making  a 
progrefs  through  the  country  ;  though  the  value  of 
this  was  freq\iently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
was  underftood  tlie  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair  ;  and  the  manjiona- 
ticum  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  laft  article  the  inhabi- 
tants were  fometimes  ftripped  of  .all  they  poflclFed 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  re- 
gulating what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftributed 
honours  and  poifcnions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confifted  in  the  titles  oi  duke, 
K'.arrju.'s,  count,  captain,  valvnfor,  and  valvafin ;  the 
polfedions  were,  befides  land,  the  duties  arifing  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  iilli-ponds,  mills,  f;dt-pits, 
.the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
^'fuch  like.  The  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  were 
thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun- 
ties, from  the  king  in  fiefs  ;  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,    duke,    marquis,    or   count;    tl;e  valvafors 


were  fubordinate  to  the  captdns,  and  the  valvafms  to       Italy, 
tliem.  "      "^ — 

No  fo'  ler  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy,  Great  dif. 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  reftraint,  turbancet 
the  nobles  declared  war  againft   each  other  :  fome  ci-  happen  or 
ties  revolted  and  choofe  to  thcmfelves   confids  ;  while ''^'■'''^^''" 
the  dom.inions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who 
confirmed  their  power  by   eredling   citadels.      Rome 
efpecially  was  hiiralfed  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  fed'tious  praitices  of  one  Cincius,  who  prelTed 
his  fellow-citizens  to  reftore  the  ancient  republic.     As 
the   pope  continued   firm  in   the  interefts  of  the    em- 
peror,   Cincius  caufed    him  to  be    ftrangled  by    one 
Franco  a  cardinal  deacon  ;    who  was  foon  after  re- 
warded with  the  pontificate,  and  took   upon  him  the 
name  of  Boniface  VII.     Another  pope  was  chofen  by 
the   fadtion  of  the  count  of  Tufcany  ;  who  being  ap- 
proved oi  by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface 
out  of  the  city.     Difturbances  of  a  fimilar  kind  took 
place   in   other  cities,  though    Milan  continued  quiet 
and  loyal  in  the  midft  of  all  this  uproar  and  confu- 
fion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  fot  refuge  to  Con- 
ftantlnople,  where  he  excited  tlie  emperor  to  make 
war  againft  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  witli  a  formidable 
army ;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  difturbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Having  tlien  caufed 
his  fon  Odio  III.  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  983.  Among  the  regulations  made  by  this 
emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable  and  muft  give  us  a 
ftrange  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  diat  time. 
He  made  a  law,  That  no  Italian  fhould  be  believed 
upon  his  oath ;  and  that  in  any  difpute  which  could 
not  be  decided  otlierwifc  than  by  witnelfes,  the  parties 
fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at -twelve  year* 
of  age  ;  and  during  his  minority  the  difturbances  in 
Italy  revived.  Cincius,  called  alfo  Crefcentius,  re- 
newed his  fcheme  of  reftoring  the  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppofmg  his  fchemes,  was  driven 
out  of  the  city  ;  but  was  fbon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  aftiftance.  A 
few  years  after  Crefcentius  again  revolted,  and  ex- 
pelled Gregory  V.  the  fuccelfor  of  John  XV  ;  raifing 
to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the 
name  of  John  XVL  Otho,  enraged  at  this  infult,  Rome 
returned  to  Rome  widi  a  powerful  army  in  998,  be-  taten  by 
fieged  and  took  it  by  alTault ;  after  which  he  caufed  *-*''^° '"• 
Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  die  C.tftle  of  St  An- 
gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  j'ulled  out,  and  his  note  cut 
otF.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  Imall  pox; 
or,  according  to  fome,  was  poifoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife 
of  marriage,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  punilh  the  Romans 
for  another  revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  Hen- 
ry duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  fooner  li:ttled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouin 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  atRimed  the  title  of  King 
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Italy,  of  Itiily.  Him  he  dct'catcJ  in  an  engagement,  and 
~"^'^~' was  himfclf  cio%mcd  king  ot  Italy  at  Pavla  in  1005; 
but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  contcil  arofc  about  the 
papal  cJiair,  vhieh  again  required  the  prefcncc  Oi  the 
emperor  Belbre  he  arrived,  howevtr,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Dencdiil  VIII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 
imperial  crown  iron;  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en- 
tered the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  th.e  follow- 
ing queftion  :  "  Will  yoi;  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fuccellbrs  in  every  thing  ?"  To  which,  though 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubniitted,  and  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  conlirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
celTors,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  ;  lUll,  how- 
ever, rcferving  for  himfelf  the  fovcreignty  and  the 
power  of  fending  conmiiiiaries  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurfions  ot  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebelliosis  of  his  fubjeds, 
and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  oi  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbilhop  of  Milan  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
likewife  another  to  William  duke  of  Guicnne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbi- 
ihop  without  molelhition.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Monza  in  1026,  and  the  next  year  he  recei- 
ved the  imperial  crown  from  pope  John  XX.  in  pre- 
fencc  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  reign  was  llmilar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  pope  was  expelled, 
the  malecontents  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  reRored  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
in  1039. 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  dif- 
turbances  were  prodigioufly  augmented.  Pope  Syl- 
vefler  II.  was  driven  out  by  IJencdii.'l  ;  who  in  his 
er  cnry  ^^^^^^  ^^.,^^  expelled  by  Jolni  billiop  of  Sabinum,  who 
allumcd  the  title  of  Sylvijhr  III.  Three  months  af- 
ter Benedi(5l  was  reftored,  and  excomnumicated  his  ri- 
vals ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontilicate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  reclaimed  it  ;  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  three  popes,  each  of  whom  was 
fiipported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all 
of  them  made  thcmfelvcs  odious  by  the  fcandalous  lives 
tliey  led.  At  lail  a  priell  called  Gniliin  put  an  end 
to  this  fmgular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  he  pcrfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy ;  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  chofc  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gn-gory  I'l.  licnry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this 
cledion,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confulted,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  He  depofed  Gre- 
gory, as  having  been  guilty  of  Simony  ;  and  filled  the 
papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Hcidiger,  bilhop 
of  Bamberg,  \vho  afl'umcd  the  name  of  CUimn!  II. 
and  afterwards  conlccraled  Henry  and  the  cmprefs 
Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans 
having  fworn  sever  to  cka  a  pope  without  the  appro- 
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bation  of  the  reigni/ig  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to     Hily. 
Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,   Rainulplius,  '       "^       ' 
and    other    Norman  adventurers ;    who  leaving  their 
country  at  diflerent  times,  had  made  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex-        i,(, 
pence   of  the  Greeks   and  Saracens.     Henry  entered  ^f<:  invcfti 
into  treaty  with  them  ;  and  not  only  folemnly  inverted  ''^"^  ^'""^'i, 
them  with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  bv  ?""'  "' 
conquelt,   but  prevailed  on   the   pope  to   excommuni-  t„ries  in 
catc  the  Beneventines,  who  had  refufed  to  open  their  Apulia  and 
gates  to  him,   and  bellowed  that  city  and  its  depend-  Calabiij, 
ences,   as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro- 
vided they  took  poffeihon  by  force  of  arms.     The  em- 
peror was  fcarcc  retui  ncd   to  Germany  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.     He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apo(V-lic  fee  by  Damafcus  II.; 
who  alio  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi- 
nated Bruno  bilhop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.     This 
Bruno,  who  was   die  emperor's  relation,  immediately 
afllimed  the  pontificals  ;  but  being  a  modtft  and  pious 
prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named  HilthLrand,  after- 
wards the  famous  Gregory   VII.  and  went  to   Rome 
as  a  private  man.     "  The  emperor  alone  (faid  Hilde- 
br.and)  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope."     He  accom- 
panied Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecretly  retarded  his  elec- 
tion, that  he   might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
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obtaining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wi(h : 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  him- 
felf indebted  to  Hildcbrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa- 
voured him  with  his  particular  frieudihip  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  cntcr- 
priling  monk,  of  obfcure  birth,  but  boimdlefs  ambi- 
tion, who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

Leo  foon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe- 
ror at  Worms,  to  crave  afllftance  againft  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubjefts  with  great  feverity.  Henry 
furniilied  the  pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  againll  the  Normans,  after  having  excom- 
municated tliem,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bilhops  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  all  cither 
killed  or  taken  prifoncrs,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed,  l.co  himfelf  was  led  captive  to 
Benevcnto,  which  the  Noimans  were  now  mailers  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 
for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  ;  and  the  apollo- 
lic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  polFcflion  of  Benevcnto,  by 
virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  refiorcd  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpeiS  by  the  conque- 
rors, tliat  he  revoked  the  ftntence  of  e>:conmninication, 
and  joined  his  faniflion  to  the  impcri.il  inveftiture  for 
tlie  lands  which  they  lield  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  foon  after  his  releafe  ;  and  the  emperor 
about  the  fame  time  caufed  his  infant  fi>n,  afterwards  |[c,„j.  iv. 
the  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  decl.ircil  king  of  the  Ro-  rfcdarrd 
mans,  a  title  llill  in  iii'e  for  the  acknowledged  heir  ofk'i'g  "f  •'" 
the  empire.  Gebchard,  a  German  bilhop,  was  c\cS.-  K-on'*"'- 
ed  pope,  under  the  title  of  I'iclor  II.  and  confirmed 
by  tlic  addrefs  of  Hildcbrand,  who  waitc  1  on  the  em- 
peror in  pcrfon  for  that  purpofc,  though  he  difdained 
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to  confult  him  beforeliand.  Perhaps  HiWebrand  would    niirch 
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" not  have  found  this  talk  fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been 

involved  in  a  war  witli  the  Hungarians,  who  prelTed 
him  hard,  but  wliom  lie  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a  large 
tribute,  and  furniili  him  annually  wth  a  certain  number 
of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finilhed  this  war  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rile,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpeft  the  conduit  of  his  filler  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri- 
foner.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
■without  the  emperor's  confent ;  and  conlraded  her 
daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God- 
frey duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo's  fon  by  a 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  jullly  alarm- 
ed Henry  ;  he  therefore  attempted  to  dilfolve  it,  by 
carrying  his  fiftcr  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
16th  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  conclu- 
ded an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 
only  been  enfr.anchifcd  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tri- 
bute of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjeiftlon  to  the  emperors  of  Con- 
flantinople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  polfclTion  of  the 
ifland  of  Corfica  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  engrofled  at  this  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  any  refpeifl  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Germa- 
^S  ny. 
Increjfe  of  '  Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years"  old  at  his  father's 
the  poke's  death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  given  them 
f'^^'"'"-  by  his  minority,  to  Ihake  off  in  a  great  meafure  their 
dependence  upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con- 
tefts  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of 
Hildebrand's,  was  elefled  ;  who,  among  others,  palTed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fu- 
ttire,  the  cardinals  only  (hould  eleft  the  pope  ;  and  that 
the  election  ihould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  "  faving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king  ;  and 
who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  Ihall  be  one  day  emperor,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred 
upon  him."  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Norman  princes  abovementioned ;  who,  though 
they  had  lately  fwom  to  hold  their  poireiTions  from  the 
emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  pope's  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

"Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in 
Italy  greatly  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro- 
portionally exalted  ;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  For  having  ailumed  the  government 
into  his  o^vn  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22 
years  of  age,  he  was  fummoned  by  Alexander  II.  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account 
of  his  loofe  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha- 
ving expofed  the  inveftiture  of  biftiops  to  lale  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  tlie  pope  excited  tlie  German  fubjefls 
to  rebel  againft  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  reftored  to  Germany  :  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  abovementioned  being  elefted 
to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
Of  enly  alTumed  the  fuperiority  over  every  earthly  mo- 
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whatever.     He  began  with  excommunicating      Italy. 
every   ecclefiaftic  who  iliould   receive  a  benefice  from  • 

the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  ihould 
take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  benefice.  Henry,  in- 
ftead  of  refenting  this  infole.ice,  fubmitted,  and  VTOte 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope :  who,  upon  this,  con- 
dcfcended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  feverely 
reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life  ;  of  which  the  empe- 
ror now  confelfed  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  tlie  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  follow- 
ing accident.  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
pofed  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  fled  to  Henry  for 
prote(ftion,  and  renewed  the  Homage  of  Hunc;ary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfi,  exclaimed 
againft  this  act  of  fubmiflion  ;  and  faid  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  "  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church  ;  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  tlie  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  ackno\^'ledge  that  you  hold  your  domi- 
nions of  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor."  Henry, 
tliough  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  negleft  ;  upon  which  Gregory 
refumed  the  difpute  about  inveftitures.  The  prede- 
celTors  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no- 
minating bilhops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  in- 
veftiture by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
had  in  common  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
celfors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  in- 
treat  their  afliftance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fanftion, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  fent 
two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  ft  ill  continued  to  beftow  in- 
veftitures, notwithrtanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary  ;  adding,  that  it  he  ihould  fail  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  church,  he  muft  expeift  to  be  excommu- 
nicated and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
meifage  trom  one  whom  he  confidered  as  his  vailal, 
Henry  dii'milfed  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  in  1076  convoked  an  alTembly  of  all  the  princes  -^ 
and  dignified  ecclefiaftics  at  Worms ;  where,  after  ma-  The  empe 
tare  deliberation,  tliey  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha-  ror  depofc 
ving  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  indireft  means,  ''^^  P"P^» 
infected  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel- 
ties and  abul'es,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
reign  in  feveral  fcaudalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predeceiTors, 
ought  to  diveft  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther in  his  place.  In  confequence  of  this  determina- 
tion, Henry  lent  an  ambalfador  to  Rome,  with  a  for- 
mal deprivation  of  Gregory  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  convo- 
ked a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  1 10  bifhops,  who 
unanimouily  agreed  that  the  pope  had  juft  caufe  to 
depoie  Henry,  to  dilfolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with  ,■^ 
him  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  whicli  was  immedi-  And  he  th 
ately  fulminated  againft  the  emperor  and  his  adhe-  emperor, 
rents.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  a'-d  by  our 
authority  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy :  I  releafe  all  Chriftians  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  ftriftly  forbid  all  per- 
fons  from  ferving  or  attending  him  as  king  I"  The  cir. 
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'"'y-  cular  Idlers  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
^"^  fpirit  with  his  fentence  of  dcpofition.  He  there  re- 
peats leveral  times,  that  "  bilhops  are  fuperior  to  kings, 
and  made  to  judge  them  !"  expreflions  ahke  artl'ul  and 
preilimptuous,  and  calculated  lor  bringing  in  all  the 
churclimcn  of  the  world  to  his  llandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confeqiiences  would  f(;l- 
low  the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  biihops 
came  inmiedialely  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles  :  the  flame  of  civil  war 
lliU  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was 
fuflicient  to  fet  it  in  a  bla/e.  The  Saxons,  Henry's 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againll  liini.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malcontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  fovercign's  bounty  :  nay,  thofe  very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  aflllled  in  depofmg  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarcli  to  be  tried  by  the  pope  ;  and 
his  holinefs  was  folicited  to  come  to  Augfburg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfliurg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
paffing  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few 
domcllics,  to  afk  abfolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
preifor ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apcnnine 
j2  mountains,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  countefs  or 
ho  is  at  duchefs  Matilda  abovcmentioncd.  At  the  gates  of 
tad  obliged  this  [>lace  the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble 
to  lubnut.  pgnitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  without  the  outer 
court ;  where,  being  ftripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap- 
ped in  fack-cloth,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days, 
in  the  month  of  January,  bare-footed  and  fitting,  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  to  kils  the  feet  of  his  holinefs ; 
who  all  that  time  was  Ihut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  director  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach- 
ment to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  (he  made  over  all  her  eftates  to  the  apo- 
ftolic  fee  ;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  the 
•wars  which  fincc  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  pojics.  She  polfeiied  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Placentia,  Fcrrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoft  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  Patrimonii  of  St  Peter, 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvietto  ;  together  with  part  of  Um- 
bria,  Siioleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  liim- 
felf  at  the  pontitf's  feet ;  wlio  condefcended  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  liad  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  iblcnni  de- 
cifion  at  Aug(burg :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
tlifgrace  by  his  journey  ;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altoge- 
tlier  without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  mailer  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Cliriftendoni,  faid  in  feveral  (.f  his 
letters,  tluit  it  w.i:>  his  duty  "  to  pull  down  tlu-  pride 
ol'  kings." 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  mucli  dif- 
gnll  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  I'orgive 
the  infolencc  of  the  pope,  nor  llie  ■j.h]t:&.  lumiilily  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  th^ir  in- 
dignation of  Gregory's  arrogance  ovei  balanced  their 
deteftation  of  his  meannefs.  tic  took  advantage  of  this 
temper ,  and  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 
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to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  in      lulf. 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.     All  Lonibardy         "•       ' 
took  up  arms  againit  the  pope,  while  he  was  raifmg  all 
Germany  againll  the  emperor.     Gregory,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elected  in  Germany  ;  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  no- 
thing undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  eleft  another        ^3 
pope.     The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  Rodolph 
who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz ;  and  Gregory,  chuftu  en:- 
hefitating  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  like  tlie  fu- Pf  ""■  "^ 
premc  judge  of  kings.     He  had  depofcd  Henry,  but  '^"""'"l^' 
Hill  it  was   in   his  power  to   pardon  that  prince  :  he 
therefore  affcfted  to   be  difplcafcd  that  Rodolph  was 
confecrated  without  his  order ;  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  ihould  be  moll  fubmil- 
five  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  gcnerofity  of  the  i>ope,  fet  out  im- 
mediately for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements  :  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fubmidion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againll  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  eledion  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden 
crown,  on  which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equaU 
ly  haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved  : 

Petra  dcJil  Pctro,   Pelrus  dinihrna  RodoJpho. 

This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  moft 
enlhufiaftic  anathema  againll  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  oi  Jlretigth  in  combat,  and  condenniing  him  never 
to  he  viSorious,  it  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable apoftrophc  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul :  "  Make 
all  men  fenlible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalitio — let  the  kings  and  tl-.e  princes 
of  the  age  then  inllantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  defpife  the  orders  of  your  church ; 
let  your  juftice  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your  means, 
and  not  by  chance." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effcifls  of  this  fecond  excom- 
munication, Henry  alfembled  at  Brixen,  in  tlie  county 
ot  Tirol,  about  20  German  bilhops :  wlio  atTing  alfo 
for  the  bilhops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoufly  refolved, 
that  the  pope,  inllead  of  having  power  over  the  empe- 
ror, owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  ;  and  that  Gre- 
gory VII.  Jiaving  rendered  liimfelf  unworthy  of  die 
]>apal  chair  by  his  conduel  and  rebellion,  ouglit  to  be 
depoled  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  ac- 
cordingly degraded  Hildebrand  ;  and  elected  in  his 
room  Guibert,  archbilhop  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  lui- 
doubted  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  demi-nl  III. 
Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  polfcfllon  of 
Rome:  but  lie  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  cm- 
ploy  all  his  forces  againft  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
realfembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The  . 
two  armies  met  near  Merlburg,  and  botli  fought  with  DcftjicJ 
great  fury  :  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclined  »iiJ  kJ'.ci 
to  Rodolph,  vlien  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  fimous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  fervice  ot  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowncil  lor  his  conqueft  of  Jerufakni. 
Difcouragcd  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re- 
bels immediately  gave  way  ;  and  Rodolpli  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand  that  wis  cut 
3  B  2  off 
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the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  of  ' 
Rome,     The  llaughtcr  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with  blood.     The  Romans 


Italy,      off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  offi- 

""^^^^  cers  on  the  occafion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an 

influence  on  the  emperor's  affairs.     "  Behold  (faid  he) 

the  hand  with  which  1  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

Henry  ;  and  which  oath,  at  the  inlligation  of  Rome,  were  defeated,  and  Pafcal  was  taken  prifoner.     The 

I  have  violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an  honour  latter    renounced    his    right   of   inveftiture ;    folemnly 

that  was  not  my  due."  fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon 

Thus    delivered    from    this    formidable    antagonift,  as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentence  of 

Henry  foon  difperfed  the   reft  of  his  enemies   in  Gcr-  excommunication    againft    him.       In    11 14    died   thfe 

many,  and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement  countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi- 

in  the  papal  chair.     But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  Hiut  nions  to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ;  but 

againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.     The  Henry  thinking  himfelf  the   only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 

fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years  ;   Henry  during  that    it    was    not  in  Matilda's  power  to  alienate  her 

that  time  beins;  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurreflions  in  eftates,  which   depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 

Henry  iv.  Germany.     The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affault,  ^^     '        ''-      •'"  ^   '  '"      ^        <       '  '  '•  '    '^ 

difficulty    faved  from  being  pillaged ;   but 
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He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambalfa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen- 
tence of  excommunication  abovementioned.  Pafcal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambalfadors  with 
an  audience  ;  but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
ceremonies ;  and  expreifed  his  himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  tlte  Norman  princes  in 
Henry,  with  the  concurrence    Apulia.     Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in^  1 1 1 7  ;  but  being 

loon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  fettle  fome 
affairs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  elected  his  fucceffor,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Gelafus  II.  The  new  pope  was  inftantly  depofcd  by 
Henry  ;  who  fet  up  the  archbilliop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  Fill.  Gelafius,  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged   to  take 


and    with 

Gregory  was  not  taken :  he  retired  into  the  caftle  of 
St    Angelo,  and    thence  defied  and  excommunicated 
the  conqueror.     The  new  pope  was,  however,_confe- 
crated  with  the   ufual 
gratitude  by  crowning 

of  the  Roman  fenate  and  people.  Mean  while  the 
fiege  of  St  Angelo  was  going  on  ;  but  the  emperor 
being  called  about  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert 
Guiicard  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gre- 
gory, who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words, 
borrowed  from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the 
greateft  faint :  "  I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  ini- 
quity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile  !" 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 


hich  might   have  been  expeifled  from  the  death  of    refuge  in  France,  where  he  died;  and  die  archbilliop 
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Gregory.  The  fubfequent  popes  trod  in  the  paths  of 
their  predeceffor.  Jn  iioi,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againft  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  diffuade  him  from  proceeding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perlifted 
in  his  rebellious  intentions ;  and  having  by  feigned 
fubmiflions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  dift)and  his 
army,  he  treacheroufly  feized  and  confined  him.  Hen- 
ry, however,  found  means  to  efcape  from  his  con- 
finement, and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe  in  his  quarrel ;  but  before  any  thing  effec- 
tual could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year 
1 106. 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated 
by  the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  fon 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  iame  conduiit  for  which  he 
hud  depofed  his  father.     Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio- 


of  Vienna  was  eleifted  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent 
under  the  name  of  Cal'ixtus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry ;  which  not  fucceeding,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  his  adherents.  He 
next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived;  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  ftrong  town  garrifoned  by  the  emperor's 
troops.  Here  he  was  beficged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre- 
gory throv/n  into  prifon  by  his  competitor ;  but  at 
laft,  the  ftates  of  the  empire  being  quite  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fupplicated 
Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to 
their  decifion  ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  it  was  decreed  that  an  embalfy  Ihould  be  imme- 
diately fent  to  th;  pope,  defnina;  that  he  would  con- 


lence  ;  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into    voke  a  genentl  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes 


Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invita- 
tion ;  but  put  himf;lf  under  the  prote^flion  of  Philip  I. 
king  .of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  panics.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  liungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  aifair  of  inveftitures.     At  laft,  havint; 


might  be  determined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  affair  oi  inveftitures  at  length  regulated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  vii".  That  the  emperor  fhould  leave  the 
communities  and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their 
own  vacancies,  without  bcftowing  inveftitures  with  the 
crofs  and  ring  ;  that  he  fhould  reftorc  all  that  he  had 
unjuftly  taken  from  thti  church ;  that  all  eleiflions 
fliould    be  made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  prefence 
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fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  refolution  of  of  the  emperor  or  his  cominiifarics :  and  whatever  dif- 

going  to   Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfo-  putes  might  happen,  fiiould  be  referred  to  the  decifion 

nally  with  the    pope.      To   give   his   arguments    the  of  the  emperor,  afilfted  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 

greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  fuffragans ;  tl'iat  the  pcrfon  elected  ihould  receive  from 

an  army  of  8o,oco  men.     Pafcal  received  him  with  the  emperor  the   inveftiture  of  the  fiefs   and   fecular 

great  appearance  of  friendlhip,  but  would  not  renounce  rights,  not  with  the  crofs,  but  with  the  fccptre  ;  and 

tlie  claim  of  inveftitures ;  and  Henry,  finding  himfelf  ihould  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  thefe  rights  only. 

«kceived  in  his  expc<flations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be  After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  ufual  difordcrs  took 

place 
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place  in  Italy  ;  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apul^n 
conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  adiimed  the  right 
of  creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that 
time,  viz.  Innocent  II.  and  An.acletus.  Roger  drove 
out  the  former,  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany 
the  latter,  forcing  Roger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to 
retire  into  Sicily.  Tlii  emperor  then  condu(.'led  In- 
nocent back  to  Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  liaving  fubducd 
all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  reil  of  Roger's  Italian 
dominions,  erc(5lt.d  them  into  a  principality,  and  be- 
llowed it,  with  the  title  oi  diiL;  upon  Rcnaud  a  Ger- 
man prince,  and  one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  who  fucceeded  Lotha- 
rio, the  celchrated  faiflions  called  the  Ciielpbs  and 
Gibelines  *,  arofo,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the 
cities  of  It.ily  with  blood.  They  took  their  origin 
during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  were  (lylcd  Guclphs,  and  liis  friends 
Gibelines  ;  and  thefe  names  were  ([uickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  p.arts  of  the  emperor's  dominions 
Of  this  civil  war  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
adv.antage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves ;  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conr.-Kl,  wlio  during  his  wliolc  reign  was 
employed  in  unfuccefsful  crufades,  to  reduce  thcin ; 
but  in  1 158  Frederic  Barbaroifa,  fuccclfor  to  Con- 
rad, entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
well  difciplined  army.  His  army  was  divided  into  fe- 
'  veral  columns  for  the  conveniency  of  entering  the 
country  by  as  many  different  routes.  Having  palfed 
the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia ;  where  he 
made  fevcral  falutary  rcguLuicns  for  the  prcfervation 
of  good  order  and  military  difcipline.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  beficged  Milan,  whlcii  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Mon/.a  ;  and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  li;  ordered  a  minute  in- 
quiry to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  tlic  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  cxa.ftcd  homage  of  all  thofc  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  bifliops.  Grie\ances 
were  redreifed  ;  magiftracics  reformed  ;  the  rights  of 
regality  difcuiTed  and  afcert.iined  ;  new  laws  enacted 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
in  the  fchool  of  Bologna  ;  and,  above  all,  fubvalfals 
were  not  only  prohllMtted  from  ;illenating  tlieir  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para- 
mount, to  except  tlie  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  afilll  them  againll  all  their  enemies. 
Tlie  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  bcliaviour  towards  the 
ecclcfialllcs  :  but  Frederic  juilificd  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  was  but  reafonable  they  lliould 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  polfelfed  ;  as  Jcfus  Chrill 
himfelf,  tliough  the  lord  of  all  the  fovcreigns  upon 
cartli,  had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the 
tribute  which  was  due  to  Cxfar. 

Frederic  having  fent  commiifarics  to  fupcrintend  the 
elc^ftion  of  new  niayillratcs  at  Milan,  the  inhaliitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infuUcd  the  iniperialills,  re- 
volted, and  rcfuled  to  appear  before  the  emjieror's  tri- 
bunal. Tins  I'.e  highlyrefentcd,  and  refolved  to  chaf- 
tife  them  fevcrcly  :  I'or  which  ]iurpofe  he  fent  for  a 
reinforcement  iVom  Germany,  wliich  foon  after  arrived 
with  the  cmprcfs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged  Liguria, 
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declared  the  Milanefe  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plun-       ftafy. 

dered  and  burnt  the   city  of  Crema  which  was  in  al-  ' ^— -' 

liance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  pope  Adrian  IV,  dying,  trwo 
oppofite  faftions  elefted  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  fliior  II.  and  Alexander  III.  The  empe- 
ror's allies  necclfarlly  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen 
by  him  ;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  otlier.  Vi(ftor  II,  Frede- 
ric's pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy,  on  his  fide  ;  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to  Ales-  ^n 
ander  III.  The  emperor  took  a  fcverc  revenge  on  his  He  take* 
enemies :  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and  and  De- 
falt llrcwed  on  its  ruins  ;  Brefcia  and  Placentla  were  ['""oy'  Mi- 
dilmantled  ;  and  the  other  citi.s  wliich  had  taken  part  "'  '^' 
witli  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan- 
der III.  liowevcr,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn th«  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec- 
ted. Alexander  then  Hcd  to  France,  the  common  a- 
fylum  of  every  pope  who  was  opprclfed  by  die  empe- 
rors ;  but  the  Hames  of  civil  difcord  wliich  he  had  rai- 
led continued  dully  to  fpread.  In  ii68,  the  cities 
of  Italy,  fupported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  bicily,  entered  into  an  alfociation  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  pope's  party  at  lengtli 
prevailed.  In  11 76,  tlie  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafcs,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  naiTOwly  efcaped.  About  the 
fame  time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians  ; 
and  his  eldell  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  viclory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  fenate;  and  al'ter  having  pro- 
nounced a  thoufand  benedictions  on  that  element,  threw 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  alTeftion. 
Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  notion  of  cfpou- 
fmg  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfortunes  uifpofed  the 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  wi.h  the  pope  :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  lie  made  propofals  of 
peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice  , 
was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.  The  em-  Sui,n,|,, 
peror,  the  poj'e,  and  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi-  totlicpope, 
nalu^  attended;  and  there  the  emperor,  in  1177,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
kllTing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  lllrrup  while  he  mount- 
ed his  mule.  Tills  reconcilation  was  attended  with 
the  fubmilllon  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  whicii  had  en- 
tered into  an  aiibciation  for  their  mutual  defence. 
They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li- 
berty toufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tlic 
emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord.  C.ilixtus,  tlie  anti- 
pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the  emperor  in 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alfo  his  fubmilTion  to 
Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  humanity  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  thofc  dilhir- 
banccs  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  clciftions  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a  general  coiin>  11,  in  which  it  was 
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decreed,  tliat  no  pope  fliould  be  deemed  duly  elec- 
'  tod  without  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  BarbaroflU 
returned  to  Germany ;  and  having  quieted  fome  dif- 
turbances  wliich  hud  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita- 
ly, at  \d(k  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land  ;  where  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  was 
drowned  as  he  was  fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in 
the  year  1190.  He  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Hen- 
ry VI.  who  at  the  fome  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  viife,  daughter  of 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  the  fuccefllon  of  Sicily,  which  was 
ufurped  by  Tancred  his  wife's  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities  in  his  way  to  Rome  ; 
where  the  cercinony  o{  the  coronation  was  performed 
by  Celellin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year 
1191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry's  head 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  tellimony  of  the  power 
refiding  in  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake 
emperors  at  his  pleafure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conquell:  ©f  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celeftin  confidered 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  defired  to  fee  him  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of 
the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor's 
being  put  in  poffeffion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him 
too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  interefl  of  the  church. 
Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonftrances  of  his  holinefs,  took  almofl 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia ; 
inveffed  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  fent  for  the  Genoefe 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  fea  :  but  before  its  aiTival,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of"  a  dread- 
ful mortality  among  his  troops  :  and  all  fut\ire  attempts 
upon  Sicily  were  ineffcflual  during  the  lite  of  Tan- 
cred. 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to 
have  been  a  continued  train  of  the  moft  abominable 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  fei/.ed 
and  imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  n°  128 — 130.  he  had  no 
fooner  received  the  ranfoni  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conquell  of  Si- 
cily. As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor, 
with  the  alfulance  of  the  Genoefe,  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  furrcndered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon 
William  Ihould  poffefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum  ; 
but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  mafler  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  cut  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic  ;  and 
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Henry  foon  after  affembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  Itily. 
Germany,  to  whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren- 
dering the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thofe  dirt urbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec- 
tion of  emperors.  A  decree  paffcd  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  alter,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed  the  injuniTcions  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  rcfolution  of 
employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  liazarding 
his  life,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
prife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjcct  with  fo 
much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  alfembly  took 
the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  enlifled  themfelves,  that  Henry  di- 
vided them  into  three  large  armies ;  one  of  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  bilhop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margai-et, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herfelf  in  this  pious 
expedition,  and  aflually  ended  her  days  in  Palefline  : 
the  fecond  was  affembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  em- 
barked in  a  fleet  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lubec, 
Hamburgh,  Holftein,  and  Friezeland  :  and  the  empe- 
ror in  perfon  conduced  the  third  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and  Sici- 
ly who  had  rifen  againft  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  and  their  chiefs  were 
condemned  to  perifli  by  the  mofl  excruciating  tor- 
tures. One  Jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
crowiied  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  fhocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be- 
took themfelves  to  arms ;  die  emprefs  Conftantia  head- 
ed them  ;  and  Henry,  having  difmiifed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  necelfary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  to  purfue  tlieir  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubniit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions which  Ihe  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Meflina  in  1197, 
foon  after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poi- 
fon  adminiflorcd  by  the  emprefs.  gj 

The  emperor's  fon   Frederic  had  already  been  de- Diflurban 

clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became  ccs  in  the 

emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  :  but  as  Frederic  II.  '^^g""""g 
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was  yet  a  mnior,  the  .admmiitration  was  commuted  to     ■      ^f 

his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of  pf^-jcfic  n 
Henry  and  by  an  aifembly  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tlier  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee  an  elective  em- 
pire become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic's  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  alfem- 
bly, at  Arnfburg  ;  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua- 
bia, was  eleifted  king  of  tlie  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
greater  weighs  to  his  adminiibation.  Thefe  two  elec- 
tions divided  the  emj.ire  into  two  powerful  faflions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defblation.  In- 
nocent III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeffin  in  the  papal 
ch;ur,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ajnbitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe 

of 
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iMly.  of  Suabia ;  not  from  any  perfonal  animofity,  but  out 
^"^^~"  of  a  principal  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  poffefllon  of  the 
imperial  crown  ;  and  the  acceflion  of  the  Itingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  fei/.ed  the  prel'eiit  favour- 
able opportunity  for  diverting  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fupporting  tlie  eleifl  on  of  Otho,  and  fowing  divilions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alio  patronifed 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  ■which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  of  trance  to  the  fide  of  his  rival. 
Faiflion  clafhcd  with  fadlion  ;  friendlhip  with  intercll  ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentmtnt,  gave  the  fway ;  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  empre.li  ConRantia  remained  in  Si- 
cily, where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  fon  Frederic  II.  w!io  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  iiland,  with  the  confcnt  of  pope  CeJe- 
ttin  III.  But  Ihc  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
veftiture  from  tlic  holy  fee  being  necclfary,  on  the 
death  of  Cclcftin,  Innocent  III.  his  fucceifor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  (ituation  of  affairs  for  aggran- 
dizing the  papacy,  at  the  cxpencc  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily. They  polfclfed,  as  has  been  already  (/bferved, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefialtical  caufes  in  the  iail  appeal :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  iiland,  thougli  vali'als  of 
his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  tliat  thcie  powers 
had  been  furrcptitioufly  obtained  ;  and  demanded,  that 
Conllantla  fliould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure  and  fimple  homage  for  Sicily. 
But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  ol  the  kingdom 
to  tlie  pope  :  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  Hill  continued  ;  and  the  pope  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  to  detach  tlie  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  rcmon- 
ftrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  "  Either  Philip  muff  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy."  But  all  thefe  dilfenlions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  princi- 
pally French  and  Germans:  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  their  commander  ;  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nians, furnilh  d  them  with  fliips,  for  whicli  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  chriltian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with- 
drawn itfclf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  ;  the 
army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ; 
and  it  was  beficged  and  taken,  notwithftanding  die 
threats  and  cxcommimications  of  the  pope. 

While  the  cnil'aders  were  fprtading  dcfolation 
through  tlie  call,  Pliilip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
delblating  the  weft.  At  length  Philip  prevailed  ;  and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Piiilip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his 
elciftion  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally 
cllabliftiing  his  throne  ;  but  before  it  could  be  bi ought 
about,  lie  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge,  being  affaf- 
finatcd  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daugh- 
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ter  he  had  promifed  to  marry,  and  afterwards  rejeifled. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip  ;  '' 
married  that  prince's  daughter  ;  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
fee  the  long  difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Ma- 
tilda, and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  But  thefe  concellions,  as  far  at  leaft  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefcnt  po- 
licy :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  z&  offenfively,  than  he  refumcd  his  gr.ant ; 
and  in  1210  not  only  recovered  the  poifeffions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurfions  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  proteiflion  of  the 
holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  exci  mmunicated  by 
Inii'icent ;  and  Frederic,  now  1 7  years  of  age,  was 
elected  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  (lill  conllderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  Ihould 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  fuperior 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  witli  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  againft  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
Fnance,  A.  D.  12  13.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger- 
many, but  was  prevented  by  young  Frederic  ;  who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  and  was  every  where  received  with  open 
arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  altogether  without  recourfe,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man, 
dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion. 
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Frederic  II.  being  now  univerfdly  acknowledged 
emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215, 
with  great  magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  f  ivour  oi  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemni- 
ties  of  his  coronation,  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  Ho- 
ly Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Croisade.  The  em- 
peror had,  on  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into  the 
ealf  :  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 
Damietta,  wTote  a  fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him  jjj,  "barrel 
with  having  facrificed  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity  by  with  the 
delaying  lo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and  pupe. 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  lie 
did  not  inltantly  depart  v.  ith  an  army  into  Afia.  Frede- 
ric, ex.iipcrated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
rcfpondence  witli  the  court  of  Rome ;  renewed  his  ec- 
clcliartical  jiirildidlion  in  Sicily  ;  filled  up  vacant  fees 
and  l)encficcs  ;  and  expelled  fome  bilhops,  wlio  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con- 
cerned in  praiflices  a;^unft  the  ftate. 

The  pope  at  firft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  churJi,  fir  prefuming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  the  fan>5tu.ary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated,  lie  liccame  fenfible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence in  wantonly  incurring  the  rcfentmcnt  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothc  him 
by  fubmillivc  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They 
were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 
Veroli  in  1226;  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his 
fincerc  attachment  to  tlie  church,  publifhed  tome  very 
fevere  edirts  againft  hcrcfy,  which  feeni  to  have  autho- 
riicd  the  tribiuial  of  the  inq^iiililiou.  A  folemn  affembly 
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•was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prcfent  ,  togither  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  comf.  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againll  the  Ibldan  of  E- 
gypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Tolandci, 
whom  lie  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  lier  dower,  on  conditicon  that 
Frederic  Iholild  within  two  years  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  land.  Fre- 
deric married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  cliofe  to 
pleal'e  the  pope  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  t«kcn  the  title  of  Ling  of  jfemfalem.  But  the  em- 
peror was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife's  por- 
tion, having  bufniefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands 
at  home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au- 
thority. He  convoked  a  diet  at  Crenrona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoned  to 
attend.  A  variety  of  fubjecls  were  there  difculTed  ; 
but  nothing  of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accom- 
modation, however,  was  foon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  ihould  lay  afide  his 
refentment  againft  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
towns  Ihould  furnilh  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow ;  Frederic  promifed  compli- 
ance :  but  his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  tlie  exe- 
cution of  a  project  wliich  he  f;emcd  to  have  fo  much 
at  heart.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III. ;  who,  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of 
Frederic  for  the  holy  land  ;  and  finding  die  emperor 
flill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  tlie  fentence  of  excommu- 
iiic;ation.  Frederic,  incenied  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter;  and  was  acflually  excom- 
municated. The  animoflty  between  the  Gue'phs  and 
GhibelUnes  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  afcene  of  war  and  defolation, 
or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars  ;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accullomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
practices  of  poifoning  and  aflliflination. 

During  thefe  tranfaiftions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  tlie 
prejudices  of  a  fupenlitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  refolved  to  perform  his  vow  :  and  he  accord- 
ingly embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  arfairs 
of  Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of  Spoleto. 
The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  Ihould  be 
abfolved  from  tl;e  ccnfures  of  the  chinch  ;  but  Frederic 
went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better 
than  any  perlbn  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  did 
not  indeed  defolate  Ada,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
zeal  of  the  times  by  fpiUing  the  blood  of  infidels ;  but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Milicien,  foldan  of  Egypt 
and  mailer  of  Syria ;  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion feemed  fully  anfv.ered.  The  foldan  ceded  to  him 
Jerufalem  and  its  ten  itory  as  far  as  Joppa ;  Eetli- 
lehem,  Na/.areth,  and  all  the  counUy  between  Jerufr- 
lem  and  Ptolemais ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  :  in  rettun  for  which,  tlie  emperor  grant- 
ed the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years;  and  in   1230 
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prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his  prefencc  was 
much  wanted. 

Frederic's  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfcnce,  at  tlie  in- 
ftigation  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor's  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  eleiled  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againft  Iiis  father.  The  rebellion  was  fupprelled, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  vidtory  over  tlio  alfociated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommunica- 
ted him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull,  filled  with  the  mod 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  order 
to  fow  divillon  between  Frederic  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  drain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Gnat 
Dragon,  the  Anlichnjl,  Sec.  The  emperor's  apology 
was  fuftained  in  Germany :  and  finding  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  alTociates.  For 
tliat  purpofe  he  inarched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  ftrong  enough  to  procure  him  admiffion  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  dcieated  by  the  atSlvity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Cliriftian  faith; 
a  flep  wliich  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  or- 
dered all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures.  The  two  faflions  of 
tlie  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  dilbiifls, 
and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divifions,  and 
civil  butcliery ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
t!he  fee  of  Rome  by  Cek.lin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  al- 
ways exprelfed  the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and 
his  interert.  Frederic  was  accordinsrlv  con-rratulated 
upon  this  occalion :  but  having  more  penetration  tlian 
tlioie  about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  "  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  ;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy."  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
julticc  of  this  conjci5ture.  He  attempted  to  negociate 
a  peace  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  fiom 
Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the 
fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  fled  into  France,  affem- 
bled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  depo- 
fcd  tlie  emperor. 

Conrad,  the  emperor's  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  liro- 
ther  Henry,  which  fcon  followed  his  confinement :  but 
die  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  bv  the  pope,  the 
Germ.an  biihops  (tor  none  of  the  princes  were  pre- 
fent),  at  die  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  new  emper^.r  ;  and  tliey  chofe  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  (tyled  in  derifion, 
TLe  L'mg  of  pr'iijtt.  Innocent  now  renewed  the  cru- 
fade againft  Frederic.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach- 
ing friars,  fince  cAlcd  Domluictins,  and  the  minor  friars, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cortie/urs  or  Frr.iuifani.  The 
pope,  however,  did  not  confix  himfeif  to  thefe  mea- 
fures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  againft  the  life 
of  an  emperor  who  had  d^red  to  refift  tlie  decree  of  a 
council,  and  oppofe  the  v.Iiolc  body  of  die  monks  and 
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^tuly.       y.ealots.     Freil:i!c's  life  was  fcveral  times  in  clanger  of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  nobL-racn,  togctlier      Italy. 

^''         from  plots,  poifonings,  and  airalTiiiations  ;  which  indu-  with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.     Italy  was ^— ^ 

ced   him,  it  is  faid,  to  make   chcice   of  Mahometan  ftill  divided  l>y  the  fadions  of  the  Guelpiis  and  Ghibe- 

guards,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  tlic  lines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 

influence  of  the  pr-!vailing  fupcrllition.  remorfe.     But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame  :  it 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Tliuringia  dying,  was  not  now  a  ftruggle  l)L-twccii  the  empire  and  the 

the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  lil)erty  of  creating  pricflhood,  bat  bcl\v-een  fadion  and  fa^ion,  inflamed 

one  emperor  made  another;  namely,  William  count  by  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities.    Pope  Clement  V. 

of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20   years  of  age,  had  l)een  obliged  to  leave   Rome,  which  was  in  the 

wlio  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  prede-  anarchy  of  popular  government.     Tiie  Colonnas,  the 

celfor.      Fortune,  which   had  hitherto   favoured   Frc-  Urfini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city  ;  and 

deric,  feemed  nov/  to  defcrt  him.     He  was  defeated  this  divifion  wai  the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 

before  Parma,  which  he   had   long  befiegcd  ;  and  to  in  IVance,  fo   that   Rome  feemed  equally  loll  to  the 

complete  his  misfortune,  he  foon   after  learned,  that  popes  and  the  emperors.     Sicily  was  in  the  polfeirion 

his  natural  fon  1".   -Lis,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confetiuence  of  the  famous 

Sardinia,  was  worli^^d  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bo-  malfacre  called  the  Sicilian  ivfers,  which  delivered  that 

lognefe.  illand  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  *.     Carobert,  '  See  SrV/'f.- 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  the  kingdom  of  king  of  Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  ;  and  there  died  with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the  of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  Elle  had  eftablillied  itfclf  at 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  Forrara  ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them- 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diftrai^ed  ftate  in  felves  maflers  of  that  country.  The  old  leac;ue  of  the 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againll  the  It;ilian  cities  no  longer  fubfilled.  It  had  been  formed 
laity  ;  the  weak  were  opprcired  by  the  ftrong  ;  and  all  with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors  ;  and 
laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  After  the  fincc  they  had  negleifted  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
death  of  Frederic's  fon  Conrad,  who  had  all'umed  the  employed  in  aggrandizing  themfclves,  at  the  expence 
imperial  dignity  as  fucccilbr  to  his  father,  and  the  death  of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  tlie  Genoefe  made 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of  war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  i'everal  were  divided  into  fadl'ons  within  itfelf.  In  the  midll  of 
elefled  by  different  faflions  ;  among  whom  was  Ri-  thefe  troubles  Henry  VH.  appeared  in  Italy  in  tlie 
chard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of  year  131 1,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
England:  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged  Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con- 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Haplburg,  cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  During  if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall  cir- 
C7        the  interregnum  which  preceded  the   eledlion  of  Ro-  clet  of  metal.      Henry  ordered   a  new  crown  to  be 

Decline  of  dolph,    Denmark,    Holland,    and    Hungary,  entirely  made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  in.iuguration  wai 

the  power  fVced  themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to  performed. 

"       "  pay  to  the  empire  ;  and  much  about  the  fame  time  fe-        Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 

perors,        veral  German  cities  creeled   a  numicipal  form  of  go-  the  emperor.     He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un- 

vernmcnt,    which    llill    continues.       Lubec,  Cologne,  dor  heavy  contributions.     Parma,  Vicen/.a,  and  Pla- 

Brunfwic,    and    Dant/ic,  united  for  their   mutual  de-  ccntia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reafonablc  conditions, 

fence  againfl  die  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by  Padua  paid  100,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperi;U 

a  famous  adociation,  called  the  Hiwft-alic  kai^ue ;  and  officer  as  governor.     The  Venetians  prefented  Henry 

thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  otliers,  be-  with  a  large  fum  of  money,    an  imperial   crown  of 

longing  to  different   Hates,  which  formed   a  kind  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  cu- 

commercial  republic.     Italy  alfo  during  this   period,  rious  workmanlhip.     Brefcia  made  a  defperate  refill- 

afTumed  a  new  plan  of  government.    That  freedom  for  ance,  and  I'ullained  a  very  feverc  fiege  ;  in  the  courfc 

which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  ftrugglcd,  of   whicli  tlie  emperor's  brother  was  flain,    and    his 

was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money  :  they  were  army  diminilhed  to  fu:h  a  degree,  that  the  inh.ibitants 

emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  indullry.     Sicily  like-  marched    out   under  the    conmiand    o.'  their    prefcift 

wife  changed  its  government  and  its  prince ;  of  which  Thibault  dc  Druliati,  and  gave  liim  b.ittle :  but  tliey 

revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  arti-  were   repulfed  with  great  K)f's,  alter  an  obllinatc  cn- 

clc  Sicily.  gagement  ;  and   at  lall  obliged  to  fubniit,  and  their 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin  city  was  difmantled.     From  Brefcia  Henry  marched 

of  the  German  power  in  Italy.     The  Florentines,  the  to  Genoa,  whore  he  was  received  wiili   cxprcflions  of 

Pifans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  inde-  joy,  and   fplendidly  entertained.     He  next  proceeded 

pendent,  and  could  not  again  be  reduced.     The  power  to   Rome ;   where,  "after  much  iiloodtlied,  he  received 

of  the  empcrcir,  in  lliort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated,  the  im(x:rial  crown  from   the  hands  of  the  cardinals, 

when  Her.ry  \'II.    undertook  to  rcllorc  it  in  the  be-  Clement  V.   who  had   oiiginally  invited    Henry  into 

ginning  of  the  14th  century.     For  this  purpofe  a  diet  Italy,  growing  j.-alous  of  his  fucccfs,  li.id  leagued  with 

*^  .      was  held  at  Francfort,  where   proper  I'upplies  being  Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  I'rt'ini  I'aiftion,  to  op- 

Exi«Jiti<in  j^^,,j^[j,j  Cp,.  flu;  cniperor's  journey,  well  known  by  the  pofe  his  entrance  into  Rome.     He  entered  it  in  fpitc 

Vll/imo     name  of  the  Roimiit  espfdiiioii,  he  fet  oiu  for  Italy,  ac-  of  them  by  llie  alliil.mce  of  the  Colonn.is.     Now  ma- 

haly.  comp  inicd  by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  ar.d  B.ivaria,  the  fter  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a  govcr- 

aichbilhop  of  Triers,  the  billiop  of  Li--2'-">  tlie  counts  nor;  and  ordered,  tliat  all  the  cities  and  dates  of  I- 
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taly  flioulJ  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order 
~  he  comprchcniied  the  kingilom  of  Naples,  to  which  he 
was  going  to  make  a  good  claim  of  his  fuperiority  by 
arm;,  when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  13 13,  as  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican 
friar,  in  the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

The  eflorts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reftore  the 
;^  imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  in  that  country  confifted  in  a  great  mea- 
furc  in  the  conveniency  which  the  Ghibellines  found  in 
oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fanflion  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
He  was  Icfs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Chriftcndom.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  thcmfclves  Guelphs  ;  but  they  affedcd  this 
dilliniftion  only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the 
imperialifls  ;  and  the  l^ates  and  princes  who  called 
themfelves  Guelphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgment  to 
his  holinefs  than  iheltering  themfelves  under  his  name 
and  authority.  The  moft  defperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  diiferent  cities  againft  each  other ;  and  in 
thefe  wars  Caftruccio  Caftraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  an  Eiiglilhman,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  thefe  tranfaifHons  would  furnilh  materials  for 
many  volumes  ;  and  after  all  feems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,  fince  nothing  material  was  eifected  by  the 
utmoll  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  ftates  were 
commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan- 
tage on  either  fide.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
fpuit  fubfidcd  ;  and  in  the  year  1492,  the  Italians 
were  fo  little  capable  of  refuting  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fub- 
dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  for  his  o^vn  im- 
prudence. Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by 
Louis  XII.  and  a  tlfird  by  Francis  I.  as  related  un- 
der the  article  France.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obftinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  ftates  bore 
a  very  confiderabtc  fhare.  The  war  concluded  in  1 660, 
■with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unfuccefsful  in  their  Italian  w.ors.  The  like 
bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain- 
in  the  year  1 740.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  Rates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ftates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  ;  viz.  Sardinia, 
Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,  Lucca,  St  Maiino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode- 
na,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
of  The  air  of  Italy  is  very  difTcrent,  according  to  the 
different  fituations  of  the  feveral  countries  contained  in 
it.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 
The  air  of  tlie  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  fiiid  to  be  unhealthful ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  didy  cultivated,  nor  the  marlhes  drain- 
ed. That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  fummer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  v^fould  be  almoft  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  ibmcwhat  alleviated  by  the  fea-breczes. 
The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa- 
tered by  a  great  number  of  rivers.     It  produces  a  great 


variety  of  wines,  and  the  beft  oil  in  Europe  ;  excellent 
lilk  in  abundance  ;  corn  of  all  Ibrts,  but  not  in  i'uch 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries  ;  oranges,  lemons,  ci- 
trons, pomegranates,  :Umonds,  railins,  fugar,  mul- 
ben-y-trees  without  number,  figs,  peaches,  neftarines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  thefnuts,  &c.  Moll 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  tirft  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  products  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  the  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need  ol 
it.  This  country  alfo  yields  good  pafture ;  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  theep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  hoifes.  The  forclls  are  weil  itored  with  game  ; 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alabafter,  j.Uper, 
porphyry,  &:c.  but  alfo  gold  and  fllver ;  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  fhrubs,  and  ever-greens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  olive-trees, 
tamarinds,  juniper  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  cxtcniive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Naples ;  the  country  having  a  great  va- 
riety of  commodities  and  manufailures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits  and  lilks.  Tra- 
vellers alfo  bring  large  funis  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
fides  what  they  lay  out  in  pi>5fures,  curiofities,  relics, 
antiquities,  &c. 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  though 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  beft.  As  to  drefs, 
they  follow  the  fafhions  of  the  countries  on  which  they 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  fubjefl  ;  namely,  thofe  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  With  refpeiff  to  their 
genius  and  tafte  in  architeiflure,  painting,  carving,  and 
mufic,  they  arc  thought  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  ;  but 
their  mufic  feems  too  foft  and  effeminate  to  deferve  all 
the  praife  beftowed  on  it;  and  their  houfes  are  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  England  in  refpcft  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  hiltori- 
ans,  poets,  painters,  and  f'culptors  ;  we  mean  fince  the 
revival  i  f  the  arts  and  fciences,  exclulive  of  thofe  of 
ancient  times.  Tiie  Itixlians  are  very  affable,  courte- 
ous, ingenious,  fober,  and  ready-witted  ;  but  extreme- 
ly jealous,  vindicflive,  lafcivious,  ceremonious,  and  fu- 
j)erftitious.  In  icfpeft  to  jealoufy,  indeed,  we  are 
told,  that  a  very  cxtr.aordinary  change  has  lately  taken 
place  ;  and  that  tiie  Italians  are  now  no  lefs  indulgent 
and  complaifaut  to  their  wives  than  the  moll  polite 
hufbands  in  France  Itfelf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Ita- 
lians feem  to  be  a  good  medium  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards  ;  neither  fb  gay  and  volatile  as  the  one, 
nor  fo  grave  and  folemn  as  the  other.  Boiled  ihails, 
f'erved  up  with  oil  and  pepper,  or  fried  in  oil,  and  the 
hinder  parts  of  frogs,  are  reckoned  dainty  dilhes. 
Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  magpies,  are  alfo  eaten 
not  only  by  the  common  people  but  by  the  better  fort. 
Wine  is  drank  here  both  in  fummer  and  winter  cooled 
by  ice  or  fnow.  The  women  affeel  yelkiw  hair,  as  the 
Roman  ladies  and  courrezans  formexly  did.  They  al- 
fo ufe  paint  and  wafhes,  both  for  their  hands  and  fa- 
ces. The  day  here  is  reckoned  from  fuaiet  to  funfet, 
as  the  Athenians  did  of  old. 

ITCH,    a    cutaneous  difeafe,    appearing    in  fmall 
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watery  puflulcs  on  tlic  (kin  ;  commonly  of  a  mi'.J  na-    gravelly  foil. 


1  T  Z 


The  flioots  Ihould  be  laid  down  in  au- 

ture,  though  fomctimes  attended   with  obllinate  and  Uimn,  and  will  be  rooted  in  one  year, 

dangerous  iymptoms.     Sec  MtDiciut-Ini/ex.  ITHACA    (anc.  geog.);   an  ifland    in  the  Ionian 

I-Tcii-Infed.     See  AcARUs.  fca,  on  the   coall   of  lipirus  ;  the  countiy  of  Ulyifcs, 

In  fpeuking  of  the  manner  of  finding  thefe   Infefts  near  Dulichium,  with  a  town  and  port  fituated  at  the 

in  the  itcli,  Fabricius  obferves,  that  the  failure  of  many  foot  of  mount  Neius.     According  to  Pliny  it  is  about 

who  have  fought  for  them  has   been  owing  to  their  25  miles  in  comp;ils  ;   according  to  Arteniidorus  only 

having  expeifled  to  meet   with  them  in  the  larger  vc-  10  ;   and  is   now  found  to  be  only  eight  milts  round, 

ficles  that  contain  a  yello\\illi  fluid  like  pus  ;  in  thcfe,  It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  J.itLuo. 

liowcver,  he  tells  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  but  in  ITINERARY,  Itinerarium  ;  a  journal  or  an  ac- 

thofe  ])uftules  only  which  arc  recent,  and  contain  only  count  of  the  dillanccs  of  places.     The  moll  remarkable 

a  watery   fluid.     Wc  muft  therefore,  he  obferves,  not  is  that  which  goes  under   tlie  names  of  y/n.'oninus  and 

expe<3  to  find  them  in  the  fame  proportionate  number  JElhicus ;   or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  jiuloniiius 

in  patients   who  for  many  months  have  been  aflliiHied  JElhkus  ;  a  Chrillian  writer,  pofterior  to  tlie  times  of 

with  the  difeale,  a-  -n  thofe  in  whom  its  appearance  is  Conftantine.     Another,   called    Hhrofulymiianuni,  from 

recent,  and  where  li  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  v.-rifts.  Bourdeaux  to  Jcrulalem,  and  from  Hcraclea  through 

The  caufeol' this  dilicrcnce  with  refpect  to  the  pullules,    Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Conllantine. 

he  conjeifturcs,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  infeifl  Jlinenirium  denotes  a  day's  march. 

after  it  has  dcpofilcd  its  eggs.  ITIUS    portus    (anc.   geog.),    the   crux  gcographo- 

A  fmall  tranfparcnt  veficle  being  found,  a  very  mi-  rum,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  its  pofi- 

nute  white  point,  diftinft  from  the  furrounding  fluid,  tion.     It  would   be   endlefs  to  recite  the  fcveral  opi- 

may  be  difcovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the  nions  concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  rcafons  advanced 

afiiftancc  of  a  glafs  ;  this  is  the  infeifl,  which  may  be  in   fupport  of  them.     Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 

cafily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife,  Ca;far ;    two   without    any    particular  name,   vi~^.  the 

and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth  may  be  feen  much  Higher   and    the    Lower,    with  rcfpeft  to  the  Partus 

more  dilVmctly,  and  obferved  to  m.ove.  It'ms.     Calais,    Boulogne,    St    Omer,    and    Whitfand, 

The  author  remarks,  that  even  before  fuch  a  tranf-  have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  feveral  advocates, 

parent  veficle  is  formed,  we  may  often  difcover  traces  Ccefar  gives  two  diftiniflivc  charaders  or  marks  which 

of  the  infeift  on  the  fingers  or  hands,  in  a  reddilh  flrcak  fecm    to  agree    equally  to  Bolognc,    and    Whitfand, 

or  fiUTOW,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  acarus ;  and  he  namely,   the  ihortnefs  of   the  paffaec,  and  the  litua- 

adds,  that  it  is  even  more  ufual  to  find  it  in  thefe  fur-  tion  between  two  other  ports  ;  therefore  nothing  can 

rows  than  in   the  pullules  themfelvcs.     He    tells  us,  with  certainty  be  determined  about  die  fituation  of  the 

that  a  friend  of  his  at  Hanover  (who  had  the  itch  in  a  Portus  Ithis. 

flight  degree,  and  to  whofe  accurate  inquiries  with  an  ITTIGIUS  (Thomas),  a   learned  profelfor  of  di- 

excellent    microfcopc  he  acknowledges  himfelf  much  vinity  at  Leiplic,  and   fon  of  John-  Ittigius,  profelfor 

indebted)  found  feveral  infedls  in  fuch  furrows.     Two  of  phyfic   in  the  fiime  univerfity.  '  He  firll  publilhed 

of  the  longed:   of  the  furrows  were  about  an  inch  in  A  Treatife  upon  Burning  Mountains  ;  after  which  he 

extent.     They  feemed  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  but  ex-  became  a  miniller,  and  cxcrtilcd  that  funiflion  in  va- 

hibited  here  and  there  very  minute  fliining  and  tranf-  rious  churches  tlice.     He  furnilhed  feveral  papers  in 

parent  fpots.     Thefe   fpots,  however,  were  not   at  all  the  I>cipfic  aifts,  befidcs  publiliiing  fomehiftoricid  works 

elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ;  and  although  and  dilfcrtations.     He  died  in  1710. 

feveral  of  them  were  opened   and  examined,  no  infe<fl  ITY.S  (fib.  hill.),  a  fon  ol'Tereus  king  of  Thrace, 

was  found  in  them.     Thefe  furrows  he  has  obferved  by  Procne  daughter  of  PanJion  king  of  Athens.     He 

only  on  the   hands  and  fingers,  having  in  vain  fought  was  killed  by  his  mother  wlicn  he  was  about  fix  years 

lor  them  on  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  old,  and  fcrved  up  before  liis  f  ithcr.     He  was  chanijed 

his  children,  who  had  the  itch  in  a  high  degree.    .  into  a  pheafant,  his  mother  into  a  fwallow,  .and  his  fa- 

ITEA,   in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or-  ihcr  into  an  owl. 

der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,    or   Hukch-backed 

in  the  natural   method  ranking   with  thofe  of  which  Doc,  a  Mexican  quadruped  limilar  to  a  dog.     It  is 

the  order  is  doubtfid.     The  petals  are  long,  and  in-  as  large  as  a  Maltdan  dog,  the  Ikin  of  which  is  varied 

ferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and  bi-  with  white,  tawny,  and  black.     Its   head  is  fmall  in 

valvcd.     There  is  but  one  fpccies,  a  native  of  North-  proportion    to    its   body,  and  fecms  to  be  joined  di- 

America.     It    grows   by  the   fides   of  rivers,  and  in  rccflly  to  it  on  account  of  the  fliortncfs  and   greatncfs 

other  parts  where  the  ground  Is  moill.     It  riles  to  the  of  its  neck  j  its  eyes  are  pleafing,  its  cars  loofo,  its  nofe 

height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  has  a  confidcrablc  prominence  in  the  middle,  and  its 

garnilhcd  with  fpear-fluiped  leaves  placed  alternately,  tail  fo  fmall,  that  it  hardly  reaches  half  way  down  its 

and  nightly  fawcd   on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green  co-  leg;  but  the  charaiflerillic  of  it  is  a  great  hunch  v.-hich 

lour.     At  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are  jiroduced  it  bears  from  its  neck  to  its  rump.     Tiie  place  where 

fine  fpikes  of  whit;  flowers  three  or  four  inches  long,  this  quadruped  moll  abounds  istlie  kingdom  of  Michu- 

llanding  erccl.     When  thefe  Ihrubs  .are  in  vigour,  they  acan,  where  it  is  called  ylhora. 

will  Ik- entirely  covered  with  flowers,  fo  that  they  make  ITZEHOA,    an    ancient  and    handfomc    town  of 

a  beautiful   ari^oarance   during  the   flowering  feafon,  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  du^hy 

which    is   in  July.     They    .are  propa,^atcd  by  layers,  of  Holllein.     It    belongs  to    the  king    of  Denmark, 

and  arc  not  injured  by  the  cold  of  Britain  ;'but  are  and  is  fcatcd  on  the  river  Stocr,  in  E.  Long.g.-ij.  N. 

■apt  to  die  in  fummcr,  if  they  are  planted  on   a  dry  Lat.  54.  8. 
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rVA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentanJria  order, 
belonging  to  the  mouaci.i  chils  oi  pLmts ;  and  in 
,  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4'jlh  order, 
Comprjj'uit.  Tlie  male  calyx  is  common  and  triphyl- 
lous ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  monopetalous  and  quin- 
quefid  ;  the  receptacle  divided  by  fmall  hairs.  There 
is  no  female  calyx  nor  corolla :  but  five  florets  in  the 
radius ;  two  long  ftyles  ;  and  one  naked  and  oblufe 
feed. 

IV'AHAH  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  canoes  or 
boats  ufed  by  the  iflanders  of  the  South  fea  for  Ihort 
excurfions  to  fea :  it  is  vall-fided  and  flat-bottomed. 
Thefe  beats  are  of  different  f.zes,  their  Icngtli  being 
from  72  feet  to  to:  but  their  breadth  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion ;  for  tliofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot 
wide,  and  thofe  of  more  than  70  are  fcarcely  two.  The 
fighting  ivahah  is  the  longed,  with  its  head  'and  flem 
confiderably  raifed  above  the  body  in  a  femicircular 
form :  the  ftern  is  fometimes  17  or  18  feet  high. 
"When  they  goto  fea,  they  are  faftened  together  fide  by 
fide,  at  the  diilance  of  about  three  feet,  by  Ilrong 
poles  of  wood  laid  acrofs  and  laflied  to  the  gun-wales. 
On  thefe,  in  the  fore-part,  a  ftage  or  platform  is  rai- 
fed, about  10  or  12  feet  long,  fomewhat  wider  than 
the  boats,  and  fupported  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  high: 
on  this  fi:age  are  ranged  the  fighting  men,  whofe 
millile  weapons  are  flings  and  fpears  ;  and  below  the 
ftage  the  rowers  fit.  The  filhing  ivahahs  are  from  40 
feet  long  to  10  ;  tliofe  of  25  feet  and  upwards  occa- 
fionally  caiTy  fail.  The  travelling  ivahah  is  always 
double,  and  furniflied  with  a  fmall  neat  houfe  about 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long. 

JUAN  (St)  DE  LA  Frontera,  a  town  of  South- 
America,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near 
the  lake  Giianacho,  The  territory  of  this  town  is  in- 
habited by  20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tribu- 
tary to  Spain.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is 
feated  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35. 
S.  Lat.  23.  25. 

Ju.is  tie  Porto  Ricco,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
©f  die  Caribbees,  being  100  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
interfperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  com, 
and  fruits  ;  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  .and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  Befides,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fkins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  is  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  air  is  healthy ; 
and  yet  the  earl  of  Cum.barland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  mcft  of  his  men  by  ficknefs  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fiibjecft  to 
ftorms  and  hnrric;i!ies,  like  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands.  It 
lies  to  the  call  of  Hii'paniola,  at  the  diftance  of  50  miles. 
'Jv/is'  de  Porto  Rk-co,  the  capital  to\^'n  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Ricco,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe- 
veral  forts,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Tjoitli  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  Lat. 
18.  30. 

'   yi'.-is  Fe  r.ar.drs,  an  ifland  in  the  great   South  Sea, 
in  S.  L- 1.  33.  4.0.  and  AV.  Long.  78.  30.  from  Lon- 


don. It  was  formerly  a  place  of  refort  for  tlie  bucca- 
ne;rs  who  annoyed  the  weltern  coaft  of  tlie  Spanilli 
continent.  Tliey  were  led  to  refort  hither  from  the 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourlflicd  ;  to  deprive  llielr 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfpo'ted 
a  confiderable  number  of  dogs,  which  increafing  i;ivat- 
ly,  have  alnioft  extirpated  die  goats,  which  now  cnly 
find  fecurity  among  the  fteep  mountains  in  the  nordiern 
parts,  which  are  inaccelhble  to  their  purfuers.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  limes, 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years  ;  die  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian  ;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was,  arter  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
Englifli  fliip,  which  touched  here  in  about  1710,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  liiftory  of  this 
reclufe,  Daniel  de  Foe  is  faid  to  h.ave  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Robinfon  Crafoe. 
This  ifland  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  Com- 
modore Anfon's  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempefts,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete- 
rate fcunT,  during  a  three  montlis  paflage  round  Cape 
Horn  :  they  condnued  here  three  months ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  dieir  arrival  could 
fcarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  die  anchor,  were 
reftored  to  perfeifl  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1 767,  having  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  impediments  in  his  paffage  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  ;  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero. 
But  M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  faid  to  have 
touched  here  for  refreihments,  although  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  the  faft  is  cautioufly  fuppreffed. 
This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  miles  long  and  about  fir 
broad  ;  its  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  die  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
with  a  great  vai-iety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
fcorbutic  ;  befides  which,  Commodore  Anfon  fowed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  the  ftones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  which  he  v/as  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  gready ;  and  now 
doubtlefs  fumifli  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natu- 
ral produiftions  of  this  fpot.  Valt  llioals  of  fifh  of 
various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
a  prodigious  fize  ;  and  it  is  faid  in  not  lefs  abundance 
than  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  1  here  are  but 
few  birds  here,  and  thofe  few  arc  t'f  fpecies  w^ell  known 
and  common. 

Ji  AX  Blanco.     See  Platina. 

JUBA,  a  ktng  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania.  He 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Hiempfal,  and  he  f^ivoured  the 
caufe  of  Pompey  againft  Julius  Csfar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  C'sefar  had  fent  to  Africa,  and  after  die 
battle  of  Pharfalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Sci- 
pio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjeifls.  He  killed  himfelf 
with  Petreius,  who  had  Ihared  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adverflty,  in  the  year  of  Rome  707.  His  kingdom 
became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Salluft  was  the 
firft  governor. 

JuBA  II.  fon  of  the  former,  was  led  among  the  cap- 
tives to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Cxiar.  His 
c?ptivity  was  the  fource  of  the  greateft  honours,  and 
his  application  to  ft,udy  procured  him  more  glory  than 

he 
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Jubilee,  he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  kiiig- 
■""""'  dom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  the 
courtcoufnels  of  his  manners,  and  Auguftus  rewarded 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Antony.and  conleiTing  upini  him  the  title  of 
/■;«^,  and  making  him  mailer  of  all  the  territories  which 
his  father  once  poffelfed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723.  His 
popularity  was  fo  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  reward- 
ed his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gods. 
The  Athenians  raifed  him  a  Itatuc,  and  the  Ethiopi- 
ans worihipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  hiftory 
of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  com- 
mended by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  few  fragments  re- 
main. He  alfo  wrote  on  the  liiflory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Alfyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Be- 
rofus.  Befides  thefe  he  compofcd  fome  trcalifcs  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals, 
painting,  grammar,  Sec.  now  loll. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
■year;  being  that  following  the  revolution  of  feven  weeks 
of  years ;  at  which  time  all  the  (laves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  Tlie  ju- 
bilees were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
— The  word,  according  to  ionic  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew,  joM,  which  figmdcs  JIfly  :  but  this  muft 
be  a  millake,  for  the  Hebrew  h2V  jobel  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty  ;  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  power,  make  that  num- 
ber;  being   10,  6,  2,  and   30,  that  is  48. Others 

fay,  ihwl  jobel  fignifies  a  ram,  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram's  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  llie 
thicket.  Mafuis  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  jfu- 
bal,  the  firft  inventor  of  mufical  inftruments,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  were  called  by  his  name  ;  whence  the 
■words  jobel  M\d  jiilihe  czxne  to  fignify  the  year  of  deli- 
verance and  remiOion,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  tlie 
found  ofoneof  thofe  inftruments  which  at  firft  was  no 
more  than  the  horn  of  a  ram.  Others  derivey'ofc/from 
^3',  jabiil,  in  hiphil  S'3n,  hobil,  which  fignifies  to  recal 
or  return  ;  becaufe  this  year  reftored  all  flaves  to  their 
liberty,  &c.  The  inltitution  of  this  feftiv:d  is  in  Lev. 
XXV.  8,  17. 

Tiie  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee  ; 
fome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty-ninth,  and 
others  that  it  w.is  every  fiftieth,  year.  Tlie  ground  i>{ 
the  former  opinion  is  cliieHy  this,  that  the  forty-ninth 
year  being  of  eourfe  a  fa1)batical  year,  if  the  jubilee  liad 
been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  muft  have  had  two 
fabb.iths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  wliich,  without 
a  miracle,  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  the  <>- 
ther  hand,  it  is  alleged,  tliat  the  Scripture  exprefsly 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year.  Lev.  xxv.  10,  1 1.  And 
befides,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  liad  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  prohibition 
to  fow,  reap,  &c.  becauie  this^kind  of  labour  was  jiro- 
hibited  by  the  law  of  the  f.i!)batical  year.  Lev.  xxv.  4.  5. 
The  autliors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeav(>iir  10  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  tlie  firft  montli  of 
the  civil  year,  wliich  was  the  fcventli  of  the  ecclefiaftical, 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  eidicr  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth, 
acci^rding  as  one  or  otlier  of  thefe  computations  were 
followed.  The  political  dellgn  of  the  law  of  the  jubi- 
lee was  to  prevent  the  too  great  opprcflions  of  the  poor, 


a:;  well  as  tlieir  being  liable  to  perpetual  flavcry.  Cy 
this  means  a  kind  of  equality  was  prefervcd  thiongh 
all  the  families  of  Ifracl,  and  the  diftindion  of  tribes 
was  abb  preferved,  that  lliey  might  be  able,  when  tliere 
was  occafion,  on  the' jubilee-year,  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  oi  their  anceftors.  It  ferved  aifo, 
like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Luftra  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  The 
jubilee  has  alfo  been  fuppofcd  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pel  Rate  and  difpenfation,  defcribed  by  Ifaiah,  Ixi.  vcr. 
I,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  "  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord." 

Jubilee,  in  a  more  modem  fenfe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  fin- 
ners  ;  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firft  eftabliftied  by  Boniface  VIL  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  lliould  go  mi  limlna  afo- 
Jlolorum ;  and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
years.  But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  fuch  ftore 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  tliat  the  Germans  called  this  the 
^ohhn  year  ;  which  occafioned  Clement  V'L  in  1 343, 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VL  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
Paul  n.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  brouglit  it  down  to 
every  twenty-five,  that  every  pcrfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  fevcral  princes  and 
monaftcries  :  for  inftance,  to  tlie  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years ;  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfelf 
have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  tJie 
inauguration  of  a  new  pope.  To  be  intitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  jubilee,  tlie  bull  enjoins  faftin^s,  alms, 
and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priefts  a  full  power  to  abfolve 
in  all  cafes  even  thofe  othcrwifc  referved  to  the  pope  : 
to  make  commutations  of  vows,  occ.  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  a  plenary  imlulgence.  During  tlie  time  of  Ju- 
bilee, all  otlier  indulgences  are  fufpendcd. 

One  of  the  Englilli  kings,  vi/.  Edward  III.  caufed  his 
birth-d  ly  to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when 
he  became  fifty  years  of  .age,  in  13C12,  but  never  before 
or  after.  This  he  did  by  rcleafing  prifoncrs,  pardon- 
ing all  offences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when 
fevcral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day  ;  at  Puey  en 
Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  feaft  of  the  Annunci- 
ation liappens  on  Good-Friday  ;  and  at  Lyons  when 
the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptill  concurs  with  the  feaft  of 
Corpus  Chrifti. 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folcmn  jubilee  at 
Rome;  that  being  the  centcnnary  or  hundredth  year 
liom  their  inftitmion,  and  the  fame  ccrem.ony  was  ob- 
fcrved  in  all  tlitir  houfes  tliroughout  tlie  world. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
North-America  in  New  Spain,  wliich  is  a  pcninfula. 
It  is  over-againll  the  illand  c  f  Cuba,  and  contains  ;i 
large  quantity  of  timber,  proper  for  building  (liip.s ; 
as  alio  fngar,  cafFia,  and  Ind  an  corn.  The  origin;il 
inhabitants  arc  few,  they  liaving  been  very  ill  ulcd  by 
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die  Spaniards.  Mcrida  is  the  capital  towi.  It  is  a 
flat  level  country  ;  and  is  very  unlu-althy,  which  may 
be  owing;  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JIIDAH,  the  foufth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diflinguillied  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Melliah, 
died  ififS'^.  CU.  >»,  " 

JuMi  Hahkadojb,  or  the  Saint,  "*  rabbi   celebrated 

for  his  learning  and   riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 

emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 

of  that  prince.     Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 

'"tells  us,  that  rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  collcdled 

labout  26  years  after  the  dcftru^flion  of  the  temple,  in 

=a  book  which  he  called  the  Mifina,  the  conflitutions 

and  traditions  of  the  Jewiih  magillrates  who  preceded 

him.     But  as  this  boolc  was  lliort  and  obfcure,  two 

Babylonilli  rabbis,   Rabbina  and  Afe,  collecfled  all  the 

interpretations,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 

-  made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifnia,  and  formed  the 

boolc   called  the  ■Babylonillj  Talmud  or  Gcmara ;  which 

is  preferable  to  the  Jcrufalem  Talmud,  compofed  fome 

years  before   by  .rabbi   Jochanan  of  Jcrufalem.     The 

Mifnia  is  the. text  of  the  Talmud;  of  which  we  have  a 

good  edition  iu   Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhiifius, 

with  notes,  in  3  vols  folio.     It  were  to  be  wilhed  the 

lame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  K':iigdLm  of  Ji-dah  was  of  fmall  extent  compa- 
red with  that  of  die  kingdom  of  Ifrael ;  confifting  on- 
ly of  two  tribes',  Benjamin  and  Judah:  its  eaft  bcun- 
"tiaiy,  the  Jordan  ;  the  Mediterranean  its  weft,  in  coni- 
nion  with  the  Diuiites,  if  \ve  except  fome  places  rcco- 
'  vered  by  the  Pliilift;ines,  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
j  x)f  IiVael ;  ■  on  tlie  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been 
contrafted  under  Hadud  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
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■  ~  Tiihe  of  ji'n.ui,  oite  of  the  12  divifions  of  Paleftine 
by   tribes  (Jolli.  xv. ),  baring    Idumea  on  the  fouth, 

\  fr<<m  the  extremity  of.  the  Lucus  Afphakites,  alio  the 
Wildcmeft  cf-Zin,  Cadefbarnea,  and  the  brook  or  ri- 

■  ver  of  Egypt ;  on  tlie-eaft,  tlie  faid  lake;  on  the  weft, 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of 
the  faid  lake  ;  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethl'emes, 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  die  fea.    . 

JUDAISM, 'the  religious  doiflrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews.  Judaifrn  w'as  butya  temporary  difpenfation,  and 
was  to  give  way,  at  lealt  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at 
die  coming  of  the  Meffias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of 
Judaifrn,  fee  the  books  of  Mofcs.  Judaifm  was  an- 
ciently divided  iato  feveral  fefts  ;  the  principal  whereof 
were  the  Pharifees,  Sadducces,  and  Ellenians. 

At  prcfent  tlicre  are  fwo  fcfts  among  the  Jews,  vi/. 

Jthe  Cai'aites,  who  admit  bf  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
.law  written  by  M"fes  ;  and  the  Rabbinifts,  wlio  add 

Ito  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 
I     JUDAS  Maccabf.us,  a    celebrated  general  of  the 

ijewsp renowned   for  his"many  viftories  over  his  ene- 
r.iias,  at   lall  {lain   in  battl^  261  B.  C.     See  [Hipo'ry 
ot  the^-JWs,  n°  13. 
,     yrn-'s-H^ff.     See  Chrcis.  ■•  ■ 

JUDE  (.l^t),  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 

ion  otjofaph  (Mat.  xiii.   55.).     He  prei^ched  in  Mefo- 

|pot;imia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea ;  and  dlecj  in  Berytus 

for  dic-confeffion  of  Chrift.  He  wrote  that  epiftle  which 

jgocs  uudtr  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  moft  of 


die  apoftlcs.     He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  repro- 
ving the  fuperftition  of  the  Magi.  ^ 

JuDi-,  or  the  General  Ep'tjlle  of  jfucle,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament,  WTitten  againft  the  here- 
tics, who,  by  their  diforderly  lives  and  impious  doc- 
trines, corrupted  Uie  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  m^n  , 
given  up  to  their  paffions,  full  of  vanity,  conducing 
themfelvcs  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  (rf"' 
God. 

JUDEA   (anc.  geog.),  taken  largely,  cither  denotes 
all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  thus  it  is'' 
generally  taken  in  the   Roman  hiftory  :   Ptolemy,   Ru-  . 
tilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  for  thC 
whole  of  Paleftine.     Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  and  tliat  the  fouth'' 
em  part  is  diftinft  from  Samaria  and  Galilee ;  under 
which  notion  it  is  often   taken,  not  only  in  Jofephus^-' 
but  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament.     It    contained    four 
tribes  ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  together^     j; 
with  Philiftia  and  Idumea ,  fo  as  to  be  comprifed  be-«/^     n 
tween  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  PetrEa  on  the  ^     \ 
fjuth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  die  Mediterranean  on  thc^     I 
weft,  and  by  the  Lacus  Afplialtites,  with  part  of  Jor-     ^     [j 
dan,  on   the   eaft.     Jofephus  .divides  it  into   1 1  topar-^     | 
chies  ;  Pliny  into  10  ;  by  whicli  it  has  a  greater  extent  * 

than  that  juft  mentioned.  .  See  Palestine.  U 

JUDENBURG,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town""*  | 
of  Germany,,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of^  !| 
Upper  Styria,  widi  a  handfome  caftle ;  the  public'^  \i 
buildings  with  the  fquarc  are  very  magnificent.  It  is  ,  \ 
featcd  on  the  river  Meur.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.^<«»  \, 
47.  20.  •  I 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  writers.^  " 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
9;reat  leputation ;  but  met  with  many  difquicts  in  the 
exercile  of  his  miniftry  from  party  feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magiftrate  of  the  law,  appointed 
to  hear.caufes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pafs  fen- 
tence. 

Judges,  In  Jewifli  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  ma- 
glftrates  who  governed  the  Ifraelites  from  the  time  of 
Jolhua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Thefe  judges  refcmbled 
tlie  Athenian  aichons  or  Roman  diftators.  The  dig- 
nity of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  always  in  uninter- 
rupted fuccelTion.  God  himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
claration of  his- .will,  regularly  appointed  tlie  judges: 
But  die  Ifr.aelites  did  not  always  wait  for  his  appoint- 
ment, but  fometlmes  cliofe  themlelves  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  die  judges  extended  to  af-  • 
fairs  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  proteflors  oi  the  ' 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes;  ,^' 
but  they  could  make  no  law:,  nor  impofe  any  new  bur- 
'dens  upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re- 
tinae, uiilefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it ; 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confifted  in  voluntary 
prefents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  Jolliua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  ! 

being  a  fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,   for  ordinary  affairs,    civil    and    religious,  ' 

were  appointed  by  Mofes  in  every  city  to  termhiate 
diifercnccs;  in  affairs  of  greater.  confcquciice,,-die-d 

ferences 
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idgcs,    ferences  vere  referred  to  the  pricfls  of  Aaron's  family, 
;nKnt.  j,j,j  tin;  juJge  of  ilic  people  or  prince  at  that  time  ella- 
"^         blidied.     Mofes  liiccwile  fet  up  two  courts  in  all  the  ci- 
ties, one  confillingof  pricfts  and  Levitcs,  to  determine 
points  concerning  the  law  and  relij^ion  ;  tlie  others  con- 
fiding of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil  matters. 

Booi  of  'Judges,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teda- 
mcnt,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the  (late  of  the  If- 
raelitcs  under  tlic  adminillration  of  many  illudrious 
pcdbns  who  were  called yW^i-j,  from  being  both  the  ci- 
vil and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
raifed  up  by  God  upon  fpccial  occafions,  after  the  death 
of  Jofliua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  leveral  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new  genera- 
tion which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Jolhua  ;  and 
gives  us  a  Ihort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  to- 
wards this  people,  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  otiiers  feverely  chaftihng  them  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

SeLa  jfi'iiGRs,  Cjudices  fiheil),  in  antiquity,  were 
perfons  fummoned  by  the  prcctor  to  give  their  verdiifl 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regidarly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  25  years  of  age.  Tlie  Sorlillo 
yiuHcum,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  Jtuhx  ^lej/lcifiis,  and  was  performed  after  both 
parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to 
rejeft  or  challenge  whom  they  plcafed,  others  being 
fubftituted  in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  'Judkes 
fkcli  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fworn, 
took  their  places  in  xhcfulijlliin,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a  laculty  or  rather 
aift  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagrccment.  Sec 
Metaphysics;  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgment,  in  law,  is  the  fcntence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  are  of  four  forts.  Firll,  where  the  faifls  are 
conlelfed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court;  as  in  cafe  of  judgment  upon  Amu/vvr;  fe- 
condly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  faiSs  dliputed  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  judgment  on  ver- 
tftcl :  thirdly,  where  both  the  faft  and  the  law  arifing 
thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  judgment  by  conj'tjj'mn  or  dtfaull :  or,  lalUy 
where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  faifl,  or 
law,  or  both,  arc  infuflicient  to  fupport  his  ai51ion, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profccution ; 
which  is  the  cal'e  in  judgments  upon  a  nonfuit  or  re- 
tnislt. 

The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fcntence,  but 
tlie  determination  and  fcntence  of  the  /<;«•.  It  is  the 
conclufion  that  naturally  ;uid  regularly  follows  from 
the  premilfes  of  law  and  I'acl,  which  Hands  thus:  A- 
gainll  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  com,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law;  but  A  h.ilh  rode  over  my  com; 
therefore  I  fhall  recover  damages  againll  A.  If  the 
major  propolkion  be  dcr.ied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law  : 
if  tlie  minor,  it  is  tiieii  an  iliiic  of  faft :  but  if  both  bo 
conlelfed  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclufion 
cr  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.     ^Vhich 


judgment  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on  the  Judgmrnt. 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and  ^^~~~' 
invariable  principles  of  jullice.  The  judgment,  in 
lliort,  is  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrcfs 
of  injuries ;  and  the  fuit  or  aiftion  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  ofadminifteringit.  ^^^lat  that  remedy  maybe, 
is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and  ftudy  to  poipit 
out ;  and  therefore  the  ft\  le  of  the  judgment  is,  not 
that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own ;  but,  "  it  is 
conlldcred,"  con/ii/eraliim  ijl  per  curiam,  that  the  plain- 
tiff do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  poireffion, 
and  the  like  :  which  implies  that  the  judgment  is  none 
of  tlieir  own ;  but  the  act  of  law,  pronounced  and  de- 
clared by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 
See  BliuLJl.  Comimnt.  iii.  396. 

JuDGMKNT,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  ftage  of 
prol<:cution,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  pafl,  in 
fuch  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
For  vvhen,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have 
brought  in  their  verdict  guilty  in  llie  prefence  of  the 
prifoner ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  foon  after,  allied  by  the  court,  if  he  has  ;niy 
thing  to  offer  why  judgment  fliould  not  be  awarded  a- 
gainfl  him.  And  in  cafe  the  dcfendent  be  found  guil- 
ty of  a  mifdemeanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and 
does  ufually  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a  capias  is  av/arded  and  ililied,  to  brin;j; 
him  to  receive  his  judgment;  and  if  he  abfcon  is,  lie 
may  be  profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  con- 
vi^'tlon,  he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraign- 
ment, olTer  any  exceptions  to  the  indielment,  in  nnr/l 
or  day  of  judgment :  as  for  want  of  iuflicient  certainty 
in  letting  forth  either  tlie  perfon,  the  time,  the  ])lace, 
or  the  offence.  And  if  tlie  objcftions  l)e  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  Ihall  be  let  alide  ;  but  the  party  may 
be  indided  again.  And  wc  may  take  notice,  i .  That 
none  of  the  llatutes  ot  jto/hils,  for  amendment  of  er- 
j'ors,  extend  to  Indiclments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes  ;  and  therelwe  a  delei51ive  indiclmcnt  is  not  aided 
by  a  verdict,  as  defeelive  pleadings  in  civil  cafes  are. 
2.  Tliat,  in  favour  of  life,  great  flriclnefs  lias  at  all  ^/,^^« 
times  been  obferved,  in  every  point  of  an  indictment.  Cinnmab. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  "  that  this  drict- 
nefs  is  grown  to  be  a  blemilh  and  inconvenience  in  the 
law,  and  the  adniinidration  thereof:  for  that  more  of- 
fenders efcape  by  tlie  over  eafy  e;ir  given  to  cxcejit- 
tions  in  indidments,  than  by  their  own  innocence  ; 
and  many  times  grofs  murders,  burghu-ies,  roberies, 
and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences,  remain  un- 
punilhed  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties :  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  lliamc  of  die  government,  to  the^ 
encouragement  of  villainy,  and  to  llic  dithonour  of 
God."  And  yet,  notwitlitlanding  this  laud:ible  /.eal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  tJiis  truly  excel- 
lent judge. 

A  pardon  alfb  may  be  pleaded  in  arrcft  of  judg- 
ment :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  wlion  pleaded 
licre  as  when  pleaded  upon  ARRAicNMbNr;  vi?..  the 
faving  tlie  ATTAiNnnR,  and,  of  courf'e,  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood:  which  nothing  can  Ttilore  but  parlia- 
ment, wlien  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentencc. 
And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath 
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Jfi  lament-  otjtaliied  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plc;'.J  it  as  foon 
"       -        as  poflible.     S<.i  Paroon. 

Praying  tlie  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked  a- 
Tnong  tlie  motions  in  aircft  ol  judgment.  See  Benefit 
of  Clf.rcy. 

If  uU  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  muft  pronounce 
tliat  judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  confill  generally  in  being  hang- 
ed by  the  neck  till  de.id ;  though  in  very  atrocious 
crimes  otliercircuniilances  of  terror,  pain,  ordifgrace, 
are  fuperadded  :  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high 
treafon  affecting  the  king's  perion  or  government,  em- 
bowelling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering  ;  and  in 
nmrder,  a  public  dilfecftion.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a  female,  tlie  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  nation 
has  authorifed,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almoft  general 
mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  judgments  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being  ufually 
allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn ; 
and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  acciden- 
tal or  by  negjligence)  of  any  perfon  being  embowel- 
led  or  burned,  till  previoully  deprived  of  fenlation  by 
ftrangling.  Some  puniffiments  confill  in  exile  or  ba- 
hifliment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  tranfporta- 
tion  to  the  American  colonies :  others,  in  lofs  of  li- 
berty, by  perpetual  or  temporary  impvifonment.  Some 
extend  to  confiliralion,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  m.ove- 
ables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands,  for  life  :  others 
induce  a  difability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  difmembering,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  hand  or  ears  :  others  fix  a  lading  ftigma 
on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  fta- 
led  or  difcretionary  fines  ;  and,  laftly,  there  are  others 
that  confifl:  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  moft 
of  tliem  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporal 
pain  ;  and  thefe  are  inflidted  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu- 
lence difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  of  correction,  the  pillory,  the  flocks,  and  the 
ducking-ftool. 

Difgufting  as  this  catalogue  may  feem,  it  will  afford 
pleafure  to  a  Britilh  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Bri- 
tilh  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  ftiocking  apparatus  of 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  na- 
ture, though  not  alv.'ays  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
punifliment  is  afcertained  for  every  offence;  and  that 
It  is  not  left  in  the  breaft  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  die  judgment  which  the  lav/  has  be- 
forehand ordained  for  evei^y  fubjeft  alike,  witliout  re- 
fpeft  of  pcrfons.  For,  if  judgments  were  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
flaves  to  their  magi.'^.rates  ;  and  would  live  in  fociety, 
without  knowing  exaftly  the  conditions  and  obliga- 
tions which  it  Liys  them  under.  And,  befides,  as 
this  prevents  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand ;  fo,  on 
the  other,  it  ftifles  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga- 
tion, with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himfelf  if 
his  punilhment  depended  on  the  humour  or  difcretion 


of  the  court.     Whereas,  where  an  eftablifiied  penalty  Judjrm* 
is  annexed  to  crimes,  the   criminal    may    read  their         II 
certain  confcquence   in  that  law,  wliich  ought   to  be     '^'">'l 
the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his 
aftions. 

fuDGMRNr  of  God.     See  Jimicwu  Dei. 

JUDICATURE,  the  quality  or  profeffion  of  thofe 
who  adminift;er  juftice. 

Judicature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  extent  of  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  judge,  and  the  court  wherein  he 
fits  to  render  juftice. 

JUDICIA  CENTUMviRALiA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  trials  before  tlie  Ceiitumvirl,  to  whom  the  prator 
committed  the  decilion  of  certain  matters  of  inferior 
nature,  like  our  juftices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  feC- 
fions.  During  the  judic'ia  centi/mvini/ia,  a  fpear  was 
ftuck  up  in  the  forum  to  fignify  that  the  court  was  fit- 
ting. 

JUDICIUM  CALUMNi^E,  was  an  aftion  brought 
againft  the  plaintiff  for  falfe  accufation.  The  punifli- 
ment, upon  conviiflion,  was  inujliofrontis,  or  branding 
in  the  forehead.     SeelNusrio. 

jfuDicivM  Dei,  Judgment  of  God,  was  a  term  anci- 
ently applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fecret  crimes: 
as  thofe  by  arms,  and  fingle  combat,  and  the  ordeals  ; 
or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red-hot  plough-fliares  ;  by  plung- 
ing the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold 
water  ;  in  hopes  God  would  work  a  miracle,  rather 
than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perilh.  Sifuper  de- 
fendere  non  pojfit,  judicio  Dei,  fed.  aqua  ve/  ferro,  fierct  dc 
eo  jtiflitia. — Thefe  cuftoms  were  a  long  time  kept  up 
even  among  Chriftians  ;  and  they  are  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome 
nations.  See  Battel,  Ordeal,  5cc. — Trials  of  this 
fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches  in  prefence  of  the 
biftiops,  priefts,  and  fecular  judges  ;  after  three  days 
fafting,  confefllon,  communion,  and  many  adjurations 
and  ceremonies  defcribed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

Jld:cvm  Parium  denotes  a  trial  by  a  man's  equals, 
i.  e.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoners  by  com- 
moners. In  magna  eharta  it  is  more  than  once  infifted 
on  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  efpe- 
cially  by  chap.  29.  that  no  freeman  ihall  be  hurt  in 
either  his  perfon  or  property,  nift  per  legale  judicium  pa- 
rium fiiorum  I'el  per  legem  terra.  And  this  was  ever 
efteemed  in  all  countries  a  privilege  of  the  highefl 
and  moft  beneficial  nature. 

JvDicii'M  Falft,  was  an  a<fiion  which  lay  againll  the 
judges  for  corruption  or  unjuft  proceedings. 

yi-DiciL'M  Pritx'aricationis,  was  an  adion  brought  a- 
gainft  tlie  profecutor,  after  the  criminal  was  acquitted 
for  fuppreffing  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his  guilt, 
rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to  light. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  fignal  viilory  over  the  French  in  1 706, 
called  the  battle  of  RamilUes.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gete,  13  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and  16  north 
of  Namur. 

IVEACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  They 
are  diftinguilhed  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ivcach,  and  tlie 
former  is  by  much  the  largeft  barony  in  that  coimty. 
The  name  of  Iveach,  or  Hy  Veaeh,  is  faid  to  be 
taken  from  Achaius,  in  Irifh  called  Eachuch,  grand- 
father to  king  Coalbpaig,  as  much  as  to  fay  "  tlie 
4  territory 
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terrllory  of  Eachnch ;"   for  hy,  in  the  IrifK  language,    in  the  natural  metlioJ  ranking  under  the  joth  orJer,   Jughm 


is  a  common  adjciflive,  denoting  not  only  the  heads 
and  fountains  of  families,  but  alfo  the  territories  pof- 
felled  by  them.  Ivcach  (including  both  baronies)  was 
Otherwifc  called  the  Mn^cnmfes  country,  and  in  queen 
Eli/.alieth's  time  wus  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Magcnnis, 
cfleemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  moll  polite  of  all  the 
natives  in  thofe  parts.  Thn  u^ih  part  of  this  barony 
runs  a  chain  of  mountains  confiderably  high,  known 
by  tl;c  name  of  Iv^.ich  mouiifniiu. 

lUEliNUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  fc.uth  wc!l 
of  Ireland.  Kow  J)u,tLi.'iir,  (Camden)  ;  called  Doric- 
Iv'ic  by  the  natives,  fitu  ited  on  the  i  iver  Maire,  in  the 
provii'.ce  of  Munller. 

luERM's,  or  Itrnus  ;  Ptolemy;  a  river  in  the  fouth- 
wefl;  of  Ireland.  Now  called  the  Mmr  ,  or  K  nmjn; 
running  from  eall  to  weft,  in  the  province  of  Muniler. 

IVES  or  Yves  (St),  a  celebrated  biiliop  of  Char- 
tres,  born  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais  in  the  i  tth 
century.     His   m.eiit  procured   his  eleflion   to  the  fee 


ylmentacfa  The  male  calyx  is  nionophyllous,  and 
fquamiform  ;  the  corolla  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  there 
are  18  lilaments :  the  female  calyx  is  quadrifid,  fupc- 
rior ;  the  corolla  quadripartite  ;  there  are  two  ftvles, 
and  the  fruit  a  plumb  with  a  furrowed  kernel.  There 
are  five  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
regia  or  common  walnut.  This  rifes  50  feet  high  or 
more,  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  branching  into  a 
ver)'  large  fprcading  head,  v.ith  large  pinnated  leaves, 
of  two  or  tliree  pair  of  oval,  fmooth,  fomewhat  fer- 
rated  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  and  monoe- 
cious fiowers,  fucceeded  by  clufters  cf  large  green 
fruit,  incloling  furrowed  nuts  of  different  lliapes  and 
fi/cs  in  the  varieties,  ripening  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Other  tv/o  fpecies,  called  the  ni^ra  and  a!ln,  or 
black  and  white  Virginian  walnut,  are  alfo  cultivated 
in  Britain,  though  they  are  lefs  proper  for  fruit,  having 
very  fmall  kernels. 

Cu'lure.     All  the  forts  arc  propagated  by  planting 


of  Ciiartres  in   1092,  or    1093,  under  the  pontificate    tlieir  nuts,  which  will  grow  in  any  common  foil.     The 

■■''""' "    -'•■  1.'    i...~r.>  t^-.rc.. ..  u: i.^r    pjj^j  hcMg  procured   in    the   proper  feafon,    in    their 

outer  covers  or  Imllvs  if  poft'ible,  they  (Iiould  be  pre- 
ferved  in  dry  land  until  February,  and  then  planted. 
After  two  years  growth  in  the  feed  bed,  ihcy  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  where  they 
mull  remain  till  grown  five  or  fix  feet  high,  v.'hen  they 
muft  be  tninfplanted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain; 
but  il  intended  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  they 
ouglit  to  be  finally  tranfjilanted  when  tliey  have  attain- 
ed the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Ufis.  The  fruit  is  ufed  at  two  different  ftages  of 
growtli :  when  green  to  pickle,  and  when  ripe,  to 
eat  raw.     As  a  pickle,  the  nuts  may  be  ufed  when 


of  Urban  II.  who  had  depofed  Gcofiroy  his  predecef- 
for  for  fundry  aecufiilions  againft  liim.  Ives  particu- 
larly fignali/.eil  h.imlelf  by  his  zeal  againft  Philip  I. 
who  had  put  away  liis  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  and 
had  taken  Bertrade  of  Moutford,  wife  of  Fouqucs 
count  oi"  Anjou.  Aft'.rward  he  devoted  himfelf  whol- 
ly to  the  l"uu<ftions  of  his  niiniilry  ;  made  feveral  reli- 
gious foundations  ;  and  died  in  1 1  15.  Pope  Pius  V. 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  lyateran 
to  celebrate  the  fellival  of  8t  Ives  on  the  20th  of  May. 
We  have  a  coUeiftion  of  decrees  of  his  comj)iling,  Es- 
rep.'icnis  ccdJtaJluKirum  rcnularum,  a  Chr.ntcon,  and  22 
fermoiis  ;  all  very  valuable  pieces,  which  were  colleifted 


and  publlfi-ed    in   one  volume  folio  in  1647,  by  Juhn    about   half  or  three-fourths  t;rown,  before  the  outer 
Baptill  Souciet,  canon  of  Ciiai  tres.  coat  or  (hell  becomes  hard  ;  fuch  nuts  Ihould  be  chofen 

Ives  (St),  a  fcaport  town  of  Conuvall,  in  England,    as  are  mod  free  from  fpecks,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 


feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  which  being  un 
fafe,  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  fidiermen,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  pilchards.  By  this  trade,  however,  and  that  of 
Cornifti  flatc;,  it  h  is  thriven  greatly,  and  20  or  30 
fail  of  ll.ips  belong  to  its  harbour.  It  is  a  corpora- 
tion, governed  by  a  mayor,  12  capital  and  24  inferior 
burgellcs,  with  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  &c.  and  it  fends 
two  members  to  pailiament.     Here  is  a  handfome  fpa- 


muft  be  gathered  by  hand.  Walnuts  are  ready  lor 
pickling  in  July  and  Angurt.  Th.ey  are  fully  r'pe  in 
September  and  Oiftober ;  and  are  then  commonly  beat 
down  with  long  poles,  efpecially  on  large  trees  ;  for 
as  the  walnuts  grow  moftlv  at  tlie  extremities  of  the 
branches,  it  would  be  troublefome  and  tedious  to  ga- 
ther them  by  hand.  As  foon  as  gathered,  lay  them  in 
heaps  a   lew  days  to  heat  and  fweat,  to  caufe  their 


cious  church,  which  is  ol'ten  buffeted  by  the  waves  of   outer  hiillvs,  which  adhere  clofely,  to  feparatc  from  the 


the  fea  ;  but  die  mother  church  is  at  Unilalant.  Tliere 
is  a  grammar-fchool  here,  which  was  founded  by 
Charles  I.  It  has  two  markets  in  the  week,  and  an  an- 
nual fair. 

Ives  (St),  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  in  Hunting- 
donlliire,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  fine  ftone 
bridge  over  the  Oufe,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint. 


fliell  of  the  nut.> ;  then  clean  them  from  the  rubbilli, 
and  dcpofit  them  in  fome  dry  room  for  ufe,  covering 
them  over  clofe  with  dry  ftraw  half  a  foot  thick,  and 
they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  They  are  always 
readily  fold  at  market,  efpecially  in  Lond(>n  ;  whcre> 
at  their  firft  coming  in,  they  are  fold  with  tlie  hulks 
on,  by  the  fack  or  bulhel ;  but  afterwards  are  bouglit 


and  was  noted  for  its  meihcinal  waters.     Oreat  part    clean,  and  fold  both  by  meafure  and  by  the  ihnufand. 


of  it  was  burnt  down  fome  years  ago,  but  it  was  re- 
built. Here  is  a  very  good  maiket  on  Monday  for 
fatted  cattle  brought  from  the  north  ;  and  there  are  two 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  firm 
before  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge. 

JUGF.RIJM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquareofi20 
Roman  i'eet  ;  Its  proportion  to  the  Englilh  acre  being 
«s  1 0.000  to  16.097. 

JUGEyXNS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monircia 


Tlie  wood  iif  the  walnut  tree  is  alfo  very  valuable  ; 
not  indeed  where  ftrength  is  necelfary,  i:  being  of  a 
very  brittle  naluie  ;  but  the  cabinet-makcis  and  joiners 
eftceni  it  highly  for  feveral  forts  of  houfehold  furniture 
and  other  ligllt  works;  for  being  beautifully  veined, 
it  takes  n  line  polilh,  and  the  more  kni^tty  it  is,  tlie 
more  it  is  valued  for  particular  puipoles.  Walnut- 
trees  are  alfo  well  adapted  for  planting  round  the  bor- 
ders of  orchards,    where,    by    their   large    fpreading 


order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  chifi  of  plants ;  and   heads,  tlicy  will  alfo  guard  the  Iclfer  fruii-trecs  front 
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boifterous  winds.  The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds  ;  but  arc  not  like  them  ufed  in 
medicine. 

JUGORA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Mufcovy, 
depending  on  the  government  cl"  Archangel.  It  has 
tiic  tide  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inliabited  by  a  kind  of 
Tiirtars,  who  arc  very  favage,  aiid  mucli  of  the  fame 
difpo(ition  witli  the  Samoiedcs. 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  certain 
veins  and  glands  of  the  neck.     See  Anaiomy. 

JUGULARES,  in  the  L'.nncean  iylkm,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  divilion  of  filh,  the  general  charafter  ot 
which  is,  that  tliey  have  ventral  fins  before  the  peroral 
iins.     See  Zoology. 

JUGUM,  an  humiliating  mode  of  pvniftiment  in- 
fliiled  by  the  viilorious  Romans  upon  llitir  vanquilhed 
enemies.  It  was  thus  :  They  fet  up  two  fpears..  and 
laying  a  third  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they 
ordered  thofe  who  liad  furrendercd  themfelves  to  pais 
imder  this  ignominious  ere<5lion,  without  arms  or  belts. 
None  futlered  the  difgrace  of  palFingyli  ju^o  but  fuch 
as  had  been  obliged  to  furrender. 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaftabal 
the  brother  of  Micipfa.  Micipfa  and  Manaftabal  were 
the  fons  of  Mafmilia,  king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who 
had  inherited  his  father's  kingdom,  educated  his  ne- 
phew with  his  two  fons  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal ;  but 
as  he  faw  that  the  former  was  of  an  afpiring  dilpofi- 
tion,  he  fent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  alEll- 
ance  of  Scipio,  who  was  befieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lofe  a  youth  whofe  ambition  feemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  iruftrated  ; 
Jugurtha  ihowed  himfelf  brave  and  aifrive,  and  he  en- 
deared himfelf  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipfa  ap- 
pointed him  fuccellor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
ions,  but  the  kindnefs  of  the  lather  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.  Jugurtha  dei^royed  Hiemplal,  and  dripped 
Adherbal  of  his  pollelllons,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  fafety.  The  Romans  liltened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal ;  but  Jugurtha's 
s^old  prevailed  among  the  i'enators,  and  the  fuppliant 
monarch,  fori'aken  in  his  diftrefs,  perilhed  by  the  i'nares 
of  his  enemy.  Carcilius  Metellus  was  at  lall  fent  a 
gainft  Jugurtha  ;  and  his  firmnefs  and  fucceis  foon  re- 
duced the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
his  iavage  neighbours  Ic-  fupport.  Marius  and  Sylla 
fucceeded  Metellus,  and  fought  with  equal  i'uccefs. 
Jugurtlia  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  affirtance  ;  and  he  was 
delivered  into  tlie  hands  of  Sylla  ig6  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  He  was  e:;poied  to  the  view  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  died  fix  days  alter  of  hunger. 

IVICA,  or  YvicA,  the  name  of  an  illand  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.    S.e  YvicA. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li- 
quors of  animals.  See  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 
Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  feveral  plants  are  eipreiTcd  to  obtam 
their  eliential  falts,  and  ior  lisveral  medicinal  pnrpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  lurther  prcpa- 
r.ition,  or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extrails.  Tlie 
general  method  of  extracting  tacfe  juices  is,  by  pound- 


ing the  plant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting 
it  into  a  prefs.  Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green  ^ 
liquor,  wliich  generally  requires  to  be  clarilied,  as  we 
ihall  foon  obl'erve.  The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extracted  with  equal  e;dc.  Some  plants,  even  when 
frelh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  muft  be  added 
while  they  are  pounded,  otlicrwife  fcarcely  any  juice 
would  be  obtained  by  expretfion.  Other  plants  which 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnilh  by 
expretfion  but  a  fmall  quantity  fef  it,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain alio  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
viicid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  muft  alio  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  tluis 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  arc 
not,  properly  ipeaking,  one  ot  their  principles,  but 
ratlier  a  colleiftion  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  whicli  are  foluble  in  water  ;  fuch  as  the  fapona- 
ceous  extractive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharine  fubftances  ;  all 
which  are  dillolved  in  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of 
die  plants.  Belldes  all  thefe  matters,  the  juice  con- 
tains fome  part  of  the  refmous  fubftance,  and  the  greea 
colouring  matter,  which  in  iJmoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  relinous  nature.  Thele  two  latter  fubftances,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  interpofed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  dilfolved  in  the 
juice,  and  confequently  difturbs  its  tranfparency. 
They  neverthelels  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  fo  ftrongly  in  moft  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  by  filtration  alone.  Wlien  therefore  thefe  juices 
are  to  be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  mult 
be  ufed  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated. 
Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  verj-  mucilaginous,  are 
fpontaneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The 
juices  of  molf  antifcorbutic  plants  .abounding  in  fahne 
volatile  principles,  may  be  dilpofed  to  filtration  mere- 
ly by  immerlion  in  boiling  water ;  and  as  they  may  be 
contained  in  clofed  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in  a  water-bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which 
their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly  ccnfift,  may  thus  be 
preferved.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an  effeiftual  method  of 
clarifying  juices  which  are  fufccptible  of  it ;  for  all  li- 
quors which  have  fermented,  cl;\rify  fpontaneoufly  af- 
ter fermentation.  But  this  methcd  is  not  ufed  to  cla- 
rify juices,  becaufe  many  of  th .-m  are  fufceptible  of  on- 
ly an  imperfeft  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
of  moft  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.  The  me- 
thod of  clarification  moft  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  necelfary  for  thofe  juices  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  t^z,.  This 
matter,  which  lias  the  property  of  coagulating  in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ac- 
cordingly, when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with,  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  fcum,  together  with  the 
greatell  part  of  the  relinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
difturb  its  tranfparency.  A.nd  as  any  of  thefe  relin- 
ous matters  wliich  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boihng  with  the  w'lites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retain- 
ed by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparated  by- 
filtration.     See  Filtration. 

The  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  con- 
tain ainioft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf ; 
becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extrafted, 
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no  decompofiticn  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as 
to  its  nature,  in  the  lame  ftatc  as  in  the  plant.  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparatcii  from 
tlie  grolFcr  oily,  earthy,  and  rclinous  parts,  vhich 
compofa  tb.t:  Iblid  matter  tliat  remains  under  the  iirefs. 
Thele  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the 
fame  medicinal  <iualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  They  mud  evidently  dilFer  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  princi- 
ples with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  cxtradled  differ  from  each 
other  in  thofe  refpeds. 

Moll  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  wl.cthcr  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out ;  tliough  what 
is  called  naliinilly  niii.iJiii^-  out,  is  generally  the  cifeft  of 
a  wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome 
other  internal  caufe.  DitTercnt  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe 
through  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of 
the  cow  parfuip  is  of  a  brimftonc  colour  ;  but  in  the 
ftalk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readily 
break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
Imell  of  opium,  yields  the  greatell  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  Britilh  plant.  \V'hen  the  Ihilk  is  wound- 
ed with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  readily  out  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  ;  but  if  thcfe  wounds 
are  made  at  the  top  of  the  Ibilks,  the  juice  that  (lows 
out  of  them  is  dafhed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream 
had  been  fprinkled  over  it  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens  ;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  tliin  whey  Iwims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  part  of  this  fenarated  matter  is 
eafily  prcfled  out  from  the  curd  by  fquee/.ing  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white  ;  and 
on  walhing  with  water,  it  becomes  like  rags.  The 
pui-ple  whey  (for  \i\  this  is  contaii}ed  all  the  colour) 
foon  dries  into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled 
between  the  fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  white  curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  fome  time, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  Ihining 
furfacc  like  refui,  and  is  inflammable  ;  taking  fire  at  a 
candle,  and  burning  all  away  with  a  llrong  flame.  The 
fame  thick  part  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will 
draw  out  into  tough  long  threads,  melting  like  wax. 
The  purple  cake  made  from  the  whey  is  quite  different 
from  this  ;  and  when  held  to  a  candle  fcarcc  flames  at 
all,  but  burns  to  a  black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of 
the  plant  feems  alfo  to  coufill  in  this  thin  part  of  its 
juice  :  for  the  coagulum  or  curd,  though  looking  like 
wax  or  rc'.in,  has  no  talle  at  all  ;  wliereas  t!ie  jnu-plc 
cake  made  from  the  fcrum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of 
a  talle  fomcwhat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  arc  tliC 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thcfe 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  wliich  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  defcribed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal :  for 
tlicre  are  many  plants  wiiieh  yield  tiie  like  milky 
iuices  \\ithout  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  cx- 
travafatioru     The  white  juice  of  the  I'onchus  never  fc- 
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parates,  but  dries  into  an  uniform  cake  :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with  a  milky  juice  ;  and 
the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  ireely  than 
the  rell  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  alhellorothtr  fniall 
vclfel  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  it  into  a  cake  which  feems  rcfmous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  i^  The  tragopogon,  or 
goat's  beard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  mill;? 
juice  ;  it  is  at  firll  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  more  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  dulky  red.  It  never  fep;irates,  hut 
dries  together  into  one  cake  :  and  is  oily  and  reiinous, 
but  of  an  infipid  talle.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleed* 
freely  a  white  juice;  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  llalks 
and  leaves,  alfo:  ding  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  fharp 
tafte  ;  and  as  many  of  the  purging  plants  are  of  this 
clafs,  it  would  be  wortli  trying  whether  this  milk  is 
not  purgative. 

Tliefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others 
which  bleed  from  plants,  ate  white  like  milk ;  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour;  it  flowt 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream  and  foon 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  witliout  any  whey  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
vellels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy ; 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  witliout  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  flicks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne- 
vcr  become  harder  than  foft  wax  if  dried  in  the  Ihade  ; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
relin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowilh  juice  on  being  wounded  ;  and  this  will  not  har- 
den at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  ftill  be  foft 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thcfe, 
are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thcfe  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  affiftance  of  heat;  die  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  themfelves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubarb-leaves  foon  hardens  ;  and  is  after- 
wards  foluble  in  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  chifters  of  the  com- 
mon honeyfuckle  are  full  of  a  li<iuid  gum.  This  tlicy 
frctjuently  throw  out,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leave-;, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  folis  are  ;dl  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  Tiiis  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  ;  it  flicks  to 
the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and  flands  the 
force  of  tlie  fun  all  day.  In  the  centre  o(  each  of  thefe 
dew-drojis  there  is  a  Iniall  red  bl.iddor,  which  flands 
immedialcly  on  the  funimit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con- 
tains a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fquce/.ed  out  of  it. 
The  pinguicula,  or  butier-wori,  has  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  foHs. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  arc  m.inifeftly  of  an 
oily  nattue.  Thcfe,  when  rublwd,  .ire  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  flippery, 
and  do  not  at  all  harden  on  being  expofcd  to  tlie  air. 
If  the  flalk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flowi 
^  D  2  out 
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out  an  oil;/  juice  fwlmming  upon  a  watery  one.  The 
(lalks  of  the  hemlock  ulfo  afford  a  limihir  oily  liquor 
fwimming  upon  the  other  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
vhitc  muiltin,  tlic  berries  of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper, 
dog  berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound- 
ed, iliow  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Some 
of  thcfe  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  rf 
refui.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very  abuiidantly  ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  fm.ill  purple-berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  (at,  and  not  very  gum- 
my. If  the  bark  ot  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a.  tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  a  yellowilli  colour,  wliich,  taken  up  between  the 
fingers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  fticking,  but  melts 
in  handling  into  a  fort  of  c.il,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  hardens  and  cruih  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fugar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and 
fmells  very  ftrong.  The  tops  of  the  wild  lettuce,  and 
the  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  lliow  a  great  mmiber  of  fmall  blad- 
ders or  drops  of  an  oily  iuice  of  a  brownilh  colour, 
hiudening  into  a  kind  of  refm  ;  they  arc  eafily  wijied 
off  when  of  ;uiy  lize,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  a 
little  hardened.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  fine  blue 
flour  or  powder,  called  the  l/aom,  upon  the  furtace  of 
our  common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily 
juice  exfudating  trom  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and 
hardening  into  a  fort  of  refui. 

JUJUBES,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin- 
Eicus  makes  afpecies  of  rhamnus.     See  Rhamnus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
pectoral  decoelions  ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  are  fcai  ce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
fcription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  lliops. 

JUL,  or  JoL,  a  Gothic  word  fignifying  a  "  Sump- 
tuous treat ;"  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious 
feftival  firft  among  the  heathens  and  afterwards  among 
Cliriftians.  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Christmas  ; 
which  is  ftill  kno\TO  under  the  name  of  /ul  or  Too!, 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  ;  nay,  even 
in  die  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  ofja- 
liuarius  by  the  Saxons  was  ftyled  GiiiH,  i.  e.  "  the  I'ef- 
tival."  As  this  feall  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
cur  heathen  anceftors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity  ; 
fo  the  Chriflians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  tlieir  Ethnic  (gentile)  bretliren,  ordered  it  lliould 
be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chriib  and 
thus  it  h.is  been  through  ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  en- 
tertainment. We  are  indebted  to  Procopius  for  the 
firft  account  of  this  feaft. 

JULEP,  in  pliarmacy,  a  medicine  compofcd  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  extempo- 
raneous preparation,  without  decoiSion,  See  "Phar- 
macy. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  ftyled  tie 
Apojlate,  becaufe  he  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion 
betore  he  afcended  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolilh  Chii- 
ftianity.  He  made  no  ufe  of  violence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafures  had 
always  rendered  it  more  floiu-iOiing  :  he  tlierefore  be- 
haved with  a  politic  mildnefs  to  the  Chriftians  ;  recall- 
ed all  who  had  been  baniflied  on  account  of  religion 
ander  the  reign  o£Conftantius  ;  and  undercook  to  per- 


vert them  by  his  carelfes,  and  by  temporal  advantages  Julian: 
and  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful  pretences  :  '  *^ 
but  he  forbad  Chriftians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature  ;  well  know- 
ing the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au- 
thors in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irreligion. 
Though  he  on  all  occaiions  Ihowed  a  fovcrign  con- 
tempt for  the  Chrillians,  whom  he  always  called  Gah- 
leans,  yet  he  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  tliey  ob- 
tained by  their  virtue  and  the  purity  of  tlie.r  manners  ; 
and  thcrefcre  inceil'antly  propofed  their  example  to  the 
Pagan  Priefts.  At  lall,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  otlicr  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employments 
to  the  moL^t  cruel  enemie-i  i>f  the  Chriftians,  when  the 
cities  in  moft  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tumults 
and  feditlons,  and  many  oi  them  were  put  to  ueatli; 
Though  it  has  lieen  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologjih,  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians  furnilhcd  fufiicieut  pre- 
tence for  moft  of  his  proceedings  againft  tl;tni,  and 
the  animofities  among  tlienifelvts  iurnilhed  him  witli 
the  means ;  that  they  were  continuall)-  prone  to  iedi- 
tion,  and  made  a  merit  of  infulting  the  p'ljlic  worlLip; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  feiuple  of  declaring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga- 
ging in  an  open  rebellion.  Hiftorians  mention,  tliat 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falf^hood  of  our  Lord's 
prediiflion  with  refpe^t  to  the  temple  (f  Jcrufalem, 
and  refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
about  300  years  after  its  dtflructlon  by  Titus  :  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfedlly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretcld  by  Jeius  Chnll ;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  aifembled  from  all  parts  to  Jcrur;ilem, 
digging  die  foundations,  flames  ol  fire  burft  forth  and 
confunied  the  workmen*.  However,  tiie  Jews,  who  'See  Jf: 
were  obftinately  bent  on  accompliiliing  that  work,  rufJca 
made  fcveral  attempts  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  all  who  en- 
deavoured to  lay  die  foundation  periftied  by  thefe 
flames,  which  at  laft  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
with  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  tlien  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound  ;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  "  Thou 
Galilean  haft  conquered."  But  notwithftandlng  this 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difco- 
vered  a  diftlrent  difpofition ;  and  employed  his  laft  mo- 
ments in  converfing  with  Maximus  the  philofop.iier, 
on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploits,  fee  (Hiflory  of  J  Constantinople,  n°  7. 
33—66. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  reprefented  by 
different  authors ;  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  his  real  charaiffer.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  li- 
beral, temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  ju- 
flice  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  apoftatlfed  to 
Paganifm;  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion;, 
and  was,  in  faifl,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  iht;  moll 
fanguinary  clafs.  \Ve  have  feveral  of  his  dilcourfes  or 
orations  ;  fome  of  his  letters :  a  treatife  intitled  Mi- 
Jopogon,  whicli  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch  ;  and  fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  ele- 
gant ftyle.  They  were  publilhed  in  Greek  and  La- 
Un  by  father  Petau  in  1630  in  quarto  j  and  of  which 
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Spanheimius  gave  a  fine  edition  in  folio  in  1696.  His 
moll  famous  work  was  that  compofed  againfl  the 
Chrillians,  of  which  there  are  fome  fragments  in  Cy- 
ril's refutation  of  it. 

yuLi.is  Ptrioil,  in  chronology,  a  period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the 
fame  years  o!  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indic- 
tion,  of  which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  confid  by 
Jofepli  Scaligor  in  ijSo,  belongnig  to  any  year  of  this 
period,  will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  ex- 
piration of  79^-0  ye.irs.  There  is  taken  for  the  firft 
year  of  this  period  that  which  hath  the  tirft  of  the 
cycle  of  the  fun,  tlie  lird  ot  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  tl;e  rirll  of  the  indiclion  cycle,  and  fo  reckon- 
ing on. 

The  firft  year  of  the  ChriRian  era  is  always,  in  our 
fyftems  of  chronology,  the  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
year  of  Chrift  anfwers  to  :  To  the  given  year  of  Chrill 
add  4713,  becaufe  fo  many  years  of  tlie  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  1  ;  and  the  fum  gives  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod given,  to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  thereto  : 
From  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubtra^ 
4713,  and  the  remainder  will  be  tl.e  year  fought. 

JuLi.iN  (St),  a  hariiour  on  the  fouth  of  Patagonia, 
in  South  America,  where  Ihips  ufually  touch  that  are 
bound  to  the  fouth  feas.     S.  Lat.  48.  15. 

JULIER.S,  a  duchy  in  the  ciicle  of  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Mcafe  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  Prufiian  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
by  the  ekxlorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne  on  the  eall,  and  by  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  weft.  It  is  about  Go  miles  long,  and  30 
broad  ;  and  is  a  very  plentiful  coun:ry,  abounding  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  fine  meadows,  and  is  well  fujiplicd 
wiih  wood  i  but  it  is  moll  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed 
of  horfes,  and  woad  for  dying,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abundance.  The  cl^ief  towns  are  Juliers,  Aix-1;.- 
Chapelle,  Durcn,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbur,  Wefin- 
burgb,  and  Lalleren.  It  is  fubjcvft  to  the  elei-'tor  Pa- 
latine, with  tile  confent  of  the  kings  of  PruHia  and 
Poland. 

JuLif-Rs,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in 
Wcftphalia;  foine  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju- 
lius Csrfar  or  Julia  Agrippina  ;  but  this  is  much  que- 
ftioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  mentioned  belore 
AntonUius's  Itinerary  and  Theodolius  Tables.  The 
towni  is  fmall  but  well  for  ified,  and  neatly  built  ;  the 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftrects  broad  and  regular. 
The  citadel  is  largo  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a 
palace  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and  a  fpacious  pia/za. 
In  the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monallery  of  Cartluifians, 
ixibly  endowed  by  feveral  dukes  of  Juliers.  The  town 
is  but  poorly  inhabitcil,  though  they  have  a  fine  wool- 
len manufaiflory  in  this  country,  and  likewife  another 
«f  linen.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  NalPau 
in  1610,  and  by  the  Sjianiards  in  1622.  It  is  feated 
©n  the   river    Roer  in  IL  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  ^$. 

JULIO  kOMANO.     Sec  RoMAHO. 


JULIUS  cxsAR.     See  C-csae. 

Julius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovere),  pnpe,  remarkable 
for  his  warlil;e  d  Ipofition,  and  his  pohtical  negocia- 
tions  :  by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againft  the  republic 
of  Venice,  called  tht  Icj^tt.'  of  Camlray,  iigned  in 
1508.  The  Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  tlie 
ceilion  of  part  of  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms 
againil  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in 
perfon,  armed  cap-a-pee,  at  the  (iege  of  Mirandola  ; 
which  place  he  took  by  aliault  in  151 1.  But  proceed- 
ing to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned 
his  own  weapons  ajainft  him,  by  calling  a  general 
council  at  Pil'a :  at  whicli  the  pope  refuliiig  to  appear,, 
was  declared  to  be  fufpended  from  the  holy  fee  ;  and. 
Louis,  in  his  turn,  excomnuniicated  the  i>ope,  who 
died  foon  after  in  1512.  He  built  the  famous  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  polite  arts. 

Jl'i.ws  Viais  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ne- 
metes  in  Gallia  Belgica  ;  iituated  between  the  Tres 
Tabernae  and  Noviomagus.  Now  Germ.-rjhcim,  x 
town  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  weft  iide  of  the 
Rhine.  E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

JuLLv^  Pollux.     See  Pollux. 

lULUS,  a  fon  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavinium.  In 
the  fucceifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  TEneas  Sylvius, 
the  fon  of  ^ncas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

luLus,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  infects  of  the  or- 
der aptera.  The  feet  are  very  numerous,  being  on 
each  Iide  twice  as  many  as  the  fcgmcnts  of  the  body ; 
the  antennx  are  moniliform  ;  tiiere  are  two  articulated 
palpi  ;  and  the  body  is  of  a  femicylindrical  form.  i. 
The  tereilris  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  having  on  each  fide  100 
very  Ihort  clofely  fet  feet.  The  body  is  cylindrically 
round,  confifting  of  fifty  fcgmcnts,  each  of  wliich  gives 
rife  to  two  pair  of  feet ;  by  which  means  the  feet  liand 
two  and  two  by  tlie  fide  of  each  other,  fo  that  between 
every  two  there  is  a  little  more  fpace.  Its  colour  is 
blackilh,  and  the  animal  is  very  fmooth.  It  is  met 
with  under  ftoncs,  and  in  the  earth.  2.  The  fabulo- 
fus  is  of  an  allien  colour,  fmooth,  and  fometimes  has 
two  longitudinal  bands  of  a  dun-colour  upon  its  back. 
The  body  is  compoicd  of  about  fixty  fcgmcnts,  which 
appear  double  ;  one  part  of  tlie  fegment  being  quite 
fmooth,  the  other  charged  with  longitudinal  llrix  ve- 
ry clofe-fet  together,  which  caiifes  the  cylindric  body 
of  the  infeifl  to  appear  interfered  alternately  with 
fmooth  and  llriated  fcgmcnts.  Each  fegment  gives 
rife  to  two  pair  of  feet,  which  makes  240,  or  120  (ect 
on  each  fide.  Thefe  feet  are  (lender,  (hort,  and  white. 
The  antennx  are  very  ftiort,  and  confift  of  five  rings. 
The  infeJl,  when  touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  fpiral ; 
fo  that  its  feet  are  inwards,  but  yet  turned  towards  the 
ground.  It  is  found  together  with  the  preceding  one, 
to  which  it  bears  a  refcml^lance,  lliough  it  is  much 
Larger.     There  are  10  other  fpecies. 

JULY,  tlie  feventh  month  o(  the  year  ;  during 
which  the  liin  enters  the  fign  Leo.  The  word  is  de- 
rived fiom  the  Latin  Julius,  tlie  furname  of  C.  Cxfar 
t!ie  dictator,  who  was  born  in  it.  M.irk  Antony  firft 
gave  tliismonih  the  name  7"A'.  wliicli  before  was  call- 
ed ^iin!iliii3,  as  being  the  filth  month  of  the  year  in 
tlic  old  Roman  kolcndar  clUblilhcd  by  Romulus,  which 

began. 


Plate 
CCLlh. 
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began  in  the  montli  of  March. 

Auguft  was  called  Sixlilii ;  and  September,  Odober, 
November,  and  Ucccmber,  flill  retain  the  name  of 
their  iirft  rank. 

^lic  feqiiiiur,  numero  lurla  notnta  fiio.      OviD.   Fad. 
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For  the  fame  reafon,        A  fpecies  of  rufh   termed  juncus   odoratus,  "  fweet 
rufli,  or  camel's  hay,"  is  fomctimes  brought  to  England 
from  Turl:ey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  a  i^ 
fo't  long.     The  ftalk,  in  fliape  and  colour,  fomewhat 
refembles  a  barley-flraw ;  it   is  full   of  fungous    pith 


June 


nijterus. 


On  the   i</th  day  of  lliis  iiiomh  the  dog-days  are  like  that  of  ovir  common  rallies  :  the  leaves  are  like 

commonly   fuppofed    to  begin  ;    when,    according  to  thofe  of  wheat,  and  furround   the    llalk  with  fcvcral 

Hippocrates  :uid  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  tiu-ns  four,  coats,  as  in  the  reed.     The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 

dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  increafed  and  irritated,  and  colour,    ftripcd   with  a  lighter    purple.       The  whole 

all  animals  decline  and  languith.  plant,    when   in   perfeclion,  has  a  hot,  bitterilli,    not 

yuLY-Floiveri.     Sec  Diantuus.  unpleafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell : 

JUMIEGE,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  by  long    keeping    it    lofes    greatly  its    aromatic    fla- 

in   the  territory  of  Caux,  with  a   celebrated  Benedic-  vour.     Diflllled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confidcrable 

tine  abbey.      It   is   featcd  on   the  river  Seine,  in   E.  quantity  of  an    efTential    oil.       It  was    formerly   of- 

Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  zj.  ten  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  obllruc- 

JUNCI  LAPiDKi,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  given  tions  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  but  is  very  little  employed  at 

by  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  fofllle  coral,  of  the  tubula-  prefent. 

ria  kind,  and  compofed  of  a  congeries  of  fmall  tubules,        JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 

which   are   ufually  round   and  Ihiatcd   within.       See  the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.     The  word   comes 

Plate  CC.  from   the   Latin  yunius,  which  fome   derive   a  ^11110- 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint  or  clofing  of  two  bodies.  r,e.     Ovid,  in  the  fixth  of  his  Fnjli,  makes  the  goddefs 

See  Joint.         ■  fay, 

JusCTURE,  in  oratory,  is  a  part  of  compofition,  par-  Junius  a  nopo  nomine  nomen  Libet. 

ticularlv    recommended    by    Quintllian,  and  denotes  r\,\,„^  _  .1       i     •      •.  ^  ■     •    -i      ..u-   u  •       r 

.,    ,       ■"  ..       .     .,        ■'./^--  ,-.,        _      ,      /-^  Utners  rather  derive  It  «7un;o/;*«j,  this  bemg  for  young 

people.as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones. 


fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  conib- 
nants,  and  fyllables,  in  the  connexion  of  words,  with 
regard  to  thuir  found,  as  will  render  die  pronunciation 
mofl:  eafy  and  plealant,  and  beft  promote  the  harmony 
of  the  fentence.  Thus  the  coalition  of  two  vowels, 
occafioning  an  hollow  and  obfcure  found,  and  like- 
wife  of  fome  confonants,  rendering  it  harih  and  rough, 
ihould  be  avoided  :  nor  lliould   the  fame  fyllable  be 


Junius  ejl  juvcnum  ;  quifuit  ante  fenum. 
In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folfticc. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clafs  of  jilants.  The  male  flower  is  pedunculated,  and 
naked  ;  the  anthera  quadrivalved  :  the  female  flower 


repeated  at  the  beginning   and  end  of  words,  becaufe    is  felllle,  naked,  with  roundiih  feeds-     There  are    29 


fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing  in  woods,  Ibady 
places,  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  &c.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  objeifls  for  the  microfcope. 

JUNGIA,    in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fegregatae    order,    belonging    to  the   fyngenefia  clafs 


the  found  becomes  hereby  harlh  and  unpleafant, 
The  f(>llowing  verfe  in  Virgil's  .iEneid  is  an  example  of 
junflure. 

ylrmrl  virumque  cano,  Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
JUNCUS,  the  RUSH,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  ot  plants ;  the  common  receptacle  is  chalfy  :  tlie  pe- 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  rianthium  three-flowered  ;  the  florets  tubular,  two 
5th  order,  Tripdaloiiha:  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous  ;  lipped  ;  the  exterior  lip  ligulate ;  the  interior  one  bi- 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular.     There    partite. 

are  many  fjiecics  which  are  luiiverfally  known,  be-  JUNIPERUS,  the  Juniper  tree:  A  genus  of 
ing  very  troublefonie  weeds,  and  diificnlt  to  be  eradi-  the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncccia  clafs 
cated.  The  pith  of  two  kinds,  called  the  conglomcra-  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
lus  and  elfiifus,  or  round-headed  and  foft  rulhes  are  the  51ft  order,  Conifenc.  The  male  amentum  is  a  ca- 
*  Scf  Xt,/o  ufed  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rulh-lighls*.  The  conj.'o-  lyx  offcales;  there  is  no  corolla;  three  (lamina :  the 
Lirlts.  tntratus  and  aculus  or  marine  riidi,  are  planted  with  female  calyx  tripartite  ;  there  are  three  petals  ;  and  as 
great  c:ue  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland  in  order  many  ftyles  ;  the  berry  is  trifpermous,  and  equal  by 
to  prevent  the  water  from  wailiing  away  the  earth;  means  of  three  tubercles  of  the  indurated  calyx  adhe- 
which  would  otherwife  be  removed  every  tide,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  roots  of  thofe  rufhes,  which  fafl;en 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat  themfches  near 
the  fvufacc  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  earth 
clofely  together.     Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitants 


ring  to  It. 

Species.  I.  The  communis,  or  common  juniper, 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  upon  dry 
barren  commons,  where  it  feldom  rifes  above  the  height 
of  a  low  Ihrub.     Mr  Evelyn  alfures  us,    that  "  the 


perceive  that  the  roots  of  thefe  ruflies  are  deftroyed,  juniper,  though  naturally  of  the  growth  of  England,  is 

they   are  very   alliduous  in   repairing   them.     In  the  very  little  known  In  many  parts  of  the  country  :  for  it 

fummer-time  when  the  rullies   are   fully  grown,  they  grows  naturally  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  land;  and 

are  cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  dried,  and  where  the  foil  is  oppofite  to  this,  the   plant  is  rarely 

afterwards   carried  into   the  larger  towns  and  citic?,  found.     Thofe  wh.o  have  been  ufed  to  fee  it  in  its  wild 

where  they  are  wrought  into  bafl;ets,  and  fever;\l  otiicr  ftate,  on  fandy  barren  com.mons,  &c.   will  liave  little 

ufeful  thir.gs,  which  are  frequently  fent  into  England,  inducement  to  plant  it ;  as  there  they  will  fee   it  pro- 

Thcle  Ions  do  not  grow  fo  llrong  in  England  as  on  cumbent,  feldom   flwv.-ing  a  tendency  to   afpire  :  but 

the  Macfe,  where  they  fometimes  arrive  at  the  height  when  planted  in  a  good  foil,  it  will  rife  to  tlie  lieiglit 

of  four  feet  and  upwai^ds.  of  1  j  or  16  feet,  and  produce  numerous  branches  from 

the 
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.  tlie  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  well-looking  bulliy 
'  plant.  Thefc  brantlics  arc  cxcecJingly  tough,  anJ  co- 
vered with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a  reddilh  colour,  having 
a  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves  arc  narrow  and  iharp- 
pointcd,  growing  by  threes  on  the  branches :  their 
upper  llirfacc  has  a  greyifh  flreak  down  tlic  middle  ; 
but  their  undjr  furface  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
they  guvnidi  the  Ihrub  in  great  plenty.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowilh  colour.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  bluifli  colour 
when  ripe."  Of  this  fpeci^s  there  is  a  variety  called 
Siueciyi}  junlpii;  which  grows  i o  or  12  feet  higli,  very 
branchy  the  whole  length,  with  tlic  branches  growing 
more  erefl,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  like  the 
former.  But  Mr  Miller  affirms  the  Swcdilli  juniper 
to  be  a  dillinift  fpecies.  A  proflrate  and  very  dwarfilh 
variety  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Lightfoot,  under  the  name 
oi  (invarf  Alpine  juniper.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the 
mountains  in  thu  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has 
broader  and  thicker  leaves  than  tlie  former  ;  the  ber- 
ries are  alfo  larger,  or  more  oval  than  fphcrical.  2.  The 
oxycdnis,  or  Spanifh  juniper,  rifes  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  clofely  branched  from  bottom  to  top  ;  having 
Ihort,  awl-liiaped,  fprcading  leaves  by  threes,  and  fmall 
dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  reddifh-brown 
berries.  3.  The  thurifcni,  or  blue-berried  Spanifli  ju- 
niper, grows  20  feet  high  or  more,  branching  in  a 
conic  form,  with  acute  imbricated  leaves  growing  by 
fours,  and  fmall  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
blue  flowers.  4.  The  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  cedar, 
grows  30  or  40  feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to 
top  in  a  conic  manner,  fmall  leaves  by  threes  adhering 
at  their  bafe  ;  the  younger  ones  imbricated,  and  the 
old  ones  fpreading ;  with  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fmall  blue  berries.  5.  The  Lycia,  Lycian  cedar, 
or  olibanum  tree,  grows  20  feet  high,  branching  eredl ; 
garnilhed  with  fmall  obtufe  oval  leaves,  every-wherc 
imbricated ;  having  ditccious  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  brown  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  6.  Tlie  Pianicin,  or  Phenician  cedar,  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  Ijranching  pyramidlcally  ;  adorned 
with  tematc  and  imbricated  obtufe  leaves ;  and  dice- 
cious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowifh  berries.  It 
is  a  native  of  Portugal.  7.  The  Bmnudian/i,  or  Ber- 
mudian  cedar,  grows  20  or  30  feet  high,  has  fmall 
acute  leaves  by  tlirecs  below,  tlie  upper  ones  awl- 
fhapcd,  acute,  and  decnrrcnt,  by  pairs  or  tours,  fpread- 
ing outward,  and  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pur- 
plifh  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Bermudas.  8.  Tlie 
Siil/ina,  or  favin  tree  ;  of  which  there  arc  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  vi/..  fprcading,  upright,  and  variegated 
favin.  The  firll  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
horizontal  and  very  fprcading  branches  ;  with  fiiort, 
pointed,  deiurrent,  ercift,  oppofite  leaves ;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  bluilh  berries,  but  very 
rareiy  producing  cither  flowers  or  fruit.  The  fccond 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright  branches, 
dark-green  Ic.ives  like  tlic  former,  and  diuceioiis  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  plenty  of  berries.  The  third  has  the 
ends  of  many  of  the  llioots  and  young  branches  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely  ftripcd  ;  fo  th.u 
it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance.  There  arc  two  other 
fpecies  ;  the  Barliidcnjis^  with  leaves  all  imbricated  four- 
ways,  the  younger  ones  ovate,  the  elder  acute ;  and 
the  Chiiuiijis,  with  leaves  decurrcnt  Imbricatccxpand- 


ing   crowded,  the  ftem-leaves  threefold,  the   brandi-  Junfiitrus. 
leaves  fourfold.  "       ^      ' 

Culiuir.  The  propagation  of  all  the  junipers  is  by 
feed,  and  of  the  faviiis  by  layers  and  cultings ;  but 
thefc  laft  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  berries,  if  they 
can  be  1  rocured.  They  may  all  be  fowed  in  beds  of 
common  liglit  earth  ;  except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas, 
which  mull  be  fowed  in  pots,  to  have  fheltcr  in  win- 
ter. When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  'three 
years  growth  in  tlie  feed-bed,  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows  two  feet  afun- 
der,  there  to  remain  till  of  due  iize  for  final  tranfplan- 
tation  into  the  Ihrubbery.  The  Bcrnnidas  cedar  muft 
be  flieltered  under  a  frame  for  the  firll  year  or  two ; 
when  they  mult  be  feparated  into  fmall  pots,  to  be 
flickered  alfo  in  winter  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they 
have  acquired  fome  fi/.e  and  Itrength  ;  then  turned  out 
into  pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  warm  fituation  ;  though  a  flicker  of  mats  for  tlie 
firll  winter  or  two  during  hard  trolls  will  be  of  great 
fervice.  The  feafon  tor  tranfplanting  all  the  forts  is 
either  in  autumn,  Otftober,  or  November,  or  in  March, 
and  early  in  April. 

Ujls,  &c.  Juniper-berries  have  a  ftrorg,  not  dila- 
grecablc  fmell ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafle ; 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  prcvioufly  well 
bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  bitterilli  one.  The  pungency 
fcems  to  relide  in  the  bark  ;  the  fweet  in  the  juice  ; 
the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubllance  of  the  pulp,  and  dillinguifliable  even  by  the 
eye ;  and  the  bitter  In  tlie  feeds.  The  trefh  berries 
yield,  on  exprcinon,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aroma- 
tic juice  ;  if  previoufly  pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. — Thefe  berries 
are  ufeful  carminatives  and  llom.'.chics ;  for  thefc  pur- 
pofes  a  fpirituous  w.iter  and  elfential  oil  are  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  are  alfo  ingredients  in  various, 
medicines.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  dlllillation 
of  the  oil  paffcd  through  a  drainer,  and  gently  exhaled 
to  the  confillencc  of  a  rob,  proves  likcwife  a  medicine 
of  great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  prefer- 
able to  the  oil  or  the  berry  itfelf.  Ilofl'man  is  exprelsly 
of  this  opinion,  and  recommends  the  rob  of  juniper  in 
debility  of  the  ftomach  and  intellincs  ;  and  fays  it  is 
particularly  ferviceable  to  old  people  w]io  are  i'uhiccl  ti> 
tlieic  dilorders,  or  labour  under  a  difliculty  with  re- 
"rard  to  the  urinarv  fecretion.  This  r(>b  is  of  a  dark 
brownllh-yellow  colour,  a  balfaniic  fweet  talle,  with  a 
little  of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according  as  the  feeds 
in  the  berry  have  been  more  or  lets  bruil'cd.  But  per- 
haps one  of  the  beil  forms  under  whicii  they  can  be 
ufed  is  that  of  a  finiple  watery  inlulion.  This,  either 
by  itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  a  fn;..ll  quantity  of 
gin,  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  An 
infulion  of  the  tops  has  alfo  been  advantagcoufly  cm- 
ployed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Swedes  prcp;ire  an 
extraift  from  the  berries,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the 
rob  abovemcntloncd,  which  fome  cat  for  lireakfaft.  In 
Germany  the  beriics  are  bruifed  and  put  ir.:othc  faucc 
make  ute  of  tor  a  wild  boar ;  and  arc  iVctpiently  alfo 
eaten  with  other  pork,  to  give  it  a  wild-boar  flavour. 
In  Carniola,  and  iVmc  other  dilhlcis,  thu  inhabitants 
make  a  kind  of  wine  of  them  ftecptd  in  water;  but 
il  is  difficult  to  prevent  th's  llipior  tVom  growing  four. 
The   Laplanders,  as  wc  arc   u>ld  by  Linntcus,  drink 
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jjiilHi.     infufini's  of  iIk-  jii'-ipdr  Knics  as  we  Jo  tea  and  coffee. 

— -v Thruilics  ar.J  grous  fi;cd  en  tjie  benies,  and  diircmi- 

natc-  the  feed  in  their  duno;.  It  is  remarkable  tb.at  the 
Iv.-rries  of  the  juniper  arc  two  y.-ars  ip  ripening.  They 
fometinios  appear  in  an  uncommon  form  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  cup  grow  dr.uble  the  ufiial  flze,  approaching,  but 
not  clofiug ;  and  the  thre:  petals  fit  exaif^ly  clofe,  fo 
<is  to  kce|>  the  air  from  the  lipiila  juniperi  ^vhich  inliabit 
them. — The  mIidIc  jilant  Iras  a  Itronj  arojiuitic  froeli. 
The  wood  when  burnt  emius  a  fragrant  odour  lil^e  in- 
cnfc.  It  is  of  a  reddi.Ti  colour,  very  h.nd  and  du- 
rable ;  and  wlicn  large  cn^uigh,  is  ufed  in  marquetry 
and  veneering,  and  in  making  cups,  cabinets.  Sec. 
Gr;ds  vi'l  not  grow  bcneatli  juniper,  but  this  tree 
itfell"  is  faid  to  be  doHroycd  by  the  mcadow-oat.  The 
oil  of  ju;>iper  mixed  v.itii  ih.it  of  nuts  makes  an  excel- 
lent viirniili  for  pictures,  wood-work,  and  prcfcrving 
iron  from  rufting.  The  refin  powdered  and  rubbed 
into  paper  prevents  the  ink  from  Ih'.king  tlirough  it, 
for  which  it  is  frequently  ufed  under  the  name  of 
Pounce — ^I'he  charcoal  made  fiom  this  wood  endures 
longer  than  any  other,  infomuch  that  live  embers  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  ailies  after  being  a  year 
covered. — I'or  the  properties  of  fome  other  fpecics, 
fee    tlie    articles    Sandar.\ch     (Gum),    and    Oliba- 

JJUM. 

JUNIUS  (Adrian),  one  of  the  moll  learned  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at  Horn  in 
Holland  in  151 1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  praclifed  phyfic  with  reputation  in  England; 
where,  among  other  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Lexicon,  to  wliich  he  added  above  6500  words  ; 
an  Epillialamium  on  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with 
king  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  Aiumad-Mrja  y  de  Coma  Com- 
mentaiius,  which,  is  die  moft  applauded  of  all  his  works. 
He  died  in  I57j- 

Junius  (Francis),  profelTor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
■was  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  B.-irtholomew  Aneau, 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  \n  that  city,  gave  him 
excellent  inftruc^ions  with  regaid  to  the  right  method 
of  ftudying.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof  a- 
gainft  all  temptations  to  lewdnefs ;  but  a  libertine  fo 
fiir  overpowered  him  by  his  fophiihy,  that  he  made 
him  an  atheiit :  however,  he  foon  returned  to  his  firft 
faith  ;  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had 
tio  adverfion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  Icfs 
than  four  times.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV. ;  and  at  laft  was  invited  to  Leyden  to 
be  profeiTor  of  divinity,  which  employment  he  dif- 
charged  with  honour,  till  he  was  fnatched  away  by  the 
plague  in  i6c2.  Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  crilic.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Em- 
inanHel  Tremellius,.  a  Latin  verucn  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publilhed  Commentaries  on  a 
great  part  cf  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  many  other 
ivorks,  all  in  Latin. 

Junius  (Francis),  or  Frnncis  Du  yon,  the  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  15S9.  He 
at  firft  defigned  to  devote  hinifelf  to  a  military  life  ; 
but  after  the  truce  concluded  in  160Q,  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  (ludy.  He  came  to  England  in  1620, 
and  lived  30  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  family.  He 
vas  greatly  efteemed  not,  only  for  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  ;  and  was 
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fo  pafllonately  ford  of  the  fludy  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, that,  being  informed  there  were  feme  villages 
in  Frief.and  where  the  ancient  language  of  tlie  Saxons 
was  prtferved,  he  went  and  lived  two  years  in  tliat 
coimtry.  He  returned  to  England  in  1675;  and  after 
fpending  a  year  at  Oxford,  retired  to  Windfor,  in  or- 
der to  vifit  Voflius,  at  whcfc  houfe  he  died  in  1677. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his 
manufcripts,  erected  a  very  handfcme  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  wrote,  l.  De  PiSura  frterum,  wliich  is 
admired  by  all  the  learned  :  the  bell  edition  of  it  is  that 
of  Rotterd.im  in  1694.  He  pubhfhed  the  f^mc  work 
at  Lond(-n  in  Engliiii.  2.  An  explication  of  the  old 
Gothic  manufcript,  called  the  Sii'wr  one,  bccaiife  the 
four  Gofpels  arc  there  written  in  filver  Gothic  letters ; 
this  was  publifhed  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marefchal, 
or  Marihall.  3.  A  large  Commentary  on  the  Har- 
mony of  the  four  Gofpels  by  Tatian,  which  is  (lil!  in 
manufcript.  4.  A  Gloffai-y  in  five  languages,  in  which 
he  explains  the  origin  of  the  Northern  languages  ;  pul^ 
liflied  at  Oxford  in  1745,  in  foli.i,  by  Mr  EdwaiJ 
Lee. 

JUNK,  in  fea-language,  a  name  given  to  any  rem- 
nants or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  is  ufually  cut  into 
ihiall  portions,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  points,  matts, 
gafkets,  fennit,  &c. 

JUNO,  in  pagan  worfliip,  was  the  fiflcr  and  wife 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches ; 
and  alfo  ftyled  tlie  guccn  of  heaven  :  flie  prefided  over 
marriage  and  child-birtli,  and  was  reprefented  as  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter; 
but  was  not  the  moft  complaifant  wife  :  for,  according 
to  Homer,  tliat  god  was  fomctinies  obliged  to  make 
life  of  all  his  authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fubjeftion ; 
and  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  in- 
to a  confpiracy  againft  him,  he  punilhed  her  by  fufpend- 
ing  her  in  the  air  with  two  anvils  faftcncd  to  her  feet, 
and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  which  all  the  other 
deities  looked  on  without  a  poffibility  of  helping  her. 
However,  her  jealoufy  made  her  frequently  find  oppor- 
tunities of  interrupting  her  hulband  in  the  courie  of  his 
amours  ;  and  prompted  her  to  punifli  witli  ur.relsnting 
fury  Europa,  Semele,  lo,  Latona,  and  the  reft  of  his 
milirefl'cs.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  without 
any  commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  con» 
ceived  \'ulcan  by  the  wind.  Mars  by  touching  a  flower 
pointed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora,  and  Hebe  by 
eating  greedily  of  lettuces. 

Juno,  as  tlie  queen  of  heaven,  prefervcd  great  ftate : 
her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caftor, 
Pollux,  and  14  nymphs;  but  her  moll  faithful  atten- 
dant was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Homer 
defcribes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious  ftones, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.  But  fhe  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre- 
fented in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  fceptre  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top. 
This  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologills  fuppofe  that  Juno  fignifies  the 
air:  others,  that  Ihe  was  the  Egyptian  Ills;  who 
being  reprefented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftimft 

deities. 
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JITNONALIA,  ;i  feflival  dbfcn'cJ  by  tiic  Romans  liim  ambrofia  frcm  Occanns  ;  and  b>'  an  e.Jgle,  wlio    Jopiwi-. 

in  honour  of  Juno.     It  was  inltituted  on  account  of  carried   ne.5lar   in  his    beak   fiom  a    deep   rock  :  for         " — 

certain  prodigies  tliat  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  celc-  wliich  he   rewarded  the  former,  by   in:'.kir.!j  them  the 

brated  by  matrons.     In  llie  folcmnity  two  white  cows  foretellers  of  winter  and  fummer  ;  and  th.j'^hift  by  gi- 

were  led    from  the    temple  of   Apollo  into  the  city  '^'ing  him  Immortality,  and  making   him   his  thundtr- 

through  the  gate  called  Carm'tilalu,  and  two  images  of  bearer.     When  grown  up,  he  drr.ve  his  fath;r  out  of 

Juno,  made  of  cyprefs,  were  born  in  procefilon.  Then  heaven,  and  divTdcd  the  empire  of  the  world  with  his 

marched    27   girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  linging   an  brothers.     For    himfclf,    he  had   heaven    and    carl}!, 

hymn  to  the  goddefs;  then  came  the  Decemviri,  crowned  Neptune  had  the  fca  and  waters  ;  and  Pluto  liell.    Tiie 

with   laurel,  in   veftments  edged  with    purple.     This  Titans  undertf^ok  to  deliroy  Jupiter,  as  ho  had   done 

pompous  company,  going  through  the /';V;/j  ;7H^,jr;,7j,  his   father.     Thefe    Titans    were  giants,  the    fons   of 

had  a  ilanee  in  tlie  great  field  of  Rome  ;  from  thence  Titan  and  the  Karth.     They  declared  war  againil  Jii- 

they    proceeded    through  the    Fonim  Boinium  to  the  piter,  and  heaped   mountains  upcn  mountains,  in  or- 

temple  of  Juno,  where   the  viiflims  were  facrificed  by  der  to   fcalc  heaven  :  but  their  efforts  were  unfucccfs- 

the  Decemviri,  and  the  cyprefs  images  were  left  Itand-  ful.     Jupiter  overthrew  them   with  his  thunder,  and 

ing.     This  felHval  U  not  mentioned  in  the  fn/li  of  O-  Ihut  them  up  under  the  waters  and  mountains,  from 

vid,  but  is  fully  defcribed  by  Livy,  lib.  7.  dec.  3.    The  which  they  were  not  able  to  get  out. 

hymn  ufed  upon  the  occafion  was  compofed  by  Livius  Jupiter  had  feveral  wives :  the  firft  of  whom,  named 

the  poet.  Mttis,  he  is  ftid  to  liave  devoiued  when  big  with  child, 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a  felefl  by  which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant;  and   Minerva 

council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  confe-  illued  out  of  his   head,   completely    armed    and   fullv 

qucnce,  which  require  fecrecy.  grown.     His   fecond  was   Themis  ;  the    name  of  his 

In  Spain  and   Portugal,  it   flgnifies  much  the   fam.e  third  is  not  known  ;  his  fourth  was  the  celebrated  Ju- 

with  convention,  alfembly,  or  board  among  us  :   thus  no,  whom  he   deceived  under   the   form  of  a  cuckoo, 

we  meet   with  the  junto  of  the  three  cltatcs,  of  com-  which  to  ilnin  the  violence  of  a  Rorm  fled  for  llieltcr  to 

merce,  of  tobacco,  S:c.     Sec  Board,  &c.  her  lap.     He  was  the  father  of  the  Mufcs  and  Gr.  •  es  ; 

IVORY,  in  natural  hiftory,  Sec.  a  hard,  folid,  and  and   had  a  prodigious  number  of  children  by  his  mif- 

firm  fubftance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very  trelfes.     He    met"amorphofed    himfelf  into  a   fityr  to 

:e  r.U-   geoJ  polilh.     It  is  the  tufk  of  the  elephant*  ;  and  is  enjoy  Antiopc  ;  into  a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa  ;   into 

hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity  a  fwan,  to  abufe  I.eda ;  into  a  fliower  of  gold,  to  cor- 

being  filled  up  with  a  compatfl  medullary  fublhmce,  rtipt  Danh'e  ;  and   into  icvcrul   other  forms  to  gratify 

feemlng  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.     It  his  paffions.  _  He  had  15acchus  by  Semele,  Diaiia  anil 
is    obferved,  that   the  Ceylon  ivory,  and   that  of  the 
ifland  of  Achem,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing, 
as  all  other  ivory  does;  for  this  reafon  the  teeth  of  thele 
places  bear  a  larger  price  than  thofe  oftlie  coalUif'Ciuinea. 

Haniening,     Sojiiniii^,     and  JInining    of    Iioit).       See 
Bones,  and  Horns. 

JUPITER,    the  fupremc    god  oi   the  ancient  pa- 
gans.    The  theologills,  according   to  Cicero,  reckon- 


Apollo    by   Latona,  and  was  the  father   of  Mercury 
and  the  other  gods. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but 
rme  fupreme  God  ;  but  when  they  confidered  this  one 
great  being  us  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different  names  ;  and  hence 
proceeded  dieir  variety  of  nominal  gods.  ^Vhen  he 
thundered  or  lightened,  tliey  called  him  Jupilcr  ;  when 


ed  up  three  Juplters  ;   the  firft  and  fecond  of  whom  he  calmed  the  fea,    Neptune ;    when  he  guided    their 

were  born  in  Arcadia  ;  of  thefe  two,  the  one  fprang  councils,  Mlnervn  ;  and  when  he  gave  them  (Irength 

from  VEther,  the  other  from  Coclus.     The  third  Ju-  in  battle,  Miirs.     In  proctfs  of  time  they  ufed  ditl'tr- 

piter,    was    the  fon    of  Saturn,    and  born  in    Crete,  cut  reprefentations  of  this  Ju;  iter,  &c.  and  confidered 

where  they  pretended  to  ihow  his  fepulchre.     Cicero  them,  vulgarly,  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  different  ptrfons. 

in  other  places  fpeaks  of  feveral  Ju|)lters  who  reigned  They   afterwards  regarded  each  of  them  in  iliffeicnf 

in  different    countries.      The    Jupiter,  by   whom    the  views:  i.e.    The  Jujjiter  tliat  flu  wered  down  bleffui"s, 

poets  and  divines  underlland  the  fupreme  god,  was  was  called  the  AT/W  7'V*'/"- ;  and  when  punilhing,  tlic 

the  fon  of  Saturn   king  of  Crete.       He  would    have  Tenille  Jnp'iler.     Tlicre  was  alfo  one  Jupiter  for  Eu- 

been  devoured  by  his  father  as  foon  as   born,  had  not  rope,  and  another  for  AiVica  :  and   in  Europe,  there 

his  mother  Rhea  fublHtuted  a  (lone  Inllcad  of  the  child,  was  one  great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  i^i 

which    Saturn  immedi.itely  fwallowed.     Saturn   took  the  Alhenians,  and  another  who  was  the  fpecial  pro. 

this  method   to  deliroy   all  his  male  children,  becaufe  teiftor   \>f  the  Rom;nis  :  nay,  there  was  fcarcc  a  town 

It  had  been  foretold  by  Crelus  and  Terra,  that  one  of  or  hamlet  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of 

his  fons  Ihould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.     Jupiter,  its   own;  and    the    Jupiter  of  Terracina    (>r  Jupiter 

being  thus  faved  from  his  father's  jaws,  was  brought  Anxur,  rcprefented  in  medals  as  young  and  beardlcfs, 

up  by  the  Curetcs  in  a  den  on  mount  Ida.     Virgil  tells  with  niys  round  his  head,  morertfembltd  Apollo  than 

us,  that   he  was  fed  by  the  bees;  out  of  gratitude  for  the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.     In  this  way  Jupiter 

which,  he  changed  them  from  an  iron  to  a  golden  co-  at  length  had  temples  and  different  charaiaer's  alnioil 

lour.     Some  fay,  that  his  nurfeswerc  Amallha^a  and  every  wiKrc:   at  Cartliace,  he  was  called  Ammon ;  in 

Melifla,  who   gave   him  goats   milk  and   honey;  and  Egypt,    Scnipis ;    at  Athens,    the   great    Jupiter  was 

others,  that  Aniallhxa  was  the  name  of  the  goat  which  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  and  at  Rome  the  i;reatell  Ju- 

nouriflicd  him,  and  which,  as   a  reward  for  her  great  piter  was  the  Capito'.ine  Jupiter,  who  was  the  giiar- 

fervices,  was  changed  into  a  conllellalion.     According  dlan  and  benefaelor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom   thc\' 

to  olliers,  he  was  fed  by   wild  pigeons,  who  brought  called  the  "  bell  and  gre  itell  Jupiter;"  Jupiter  opiimut 
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Jupiter,    mtiximti.'.     TIic  figure  of  this  Jupiter  was  rcprcfented 

' — *" in  his  chief  leniplc  on  the  C.ipitoiine  hill,  as  lilting  on 

■jL  curulc  chair,  with  the  fulmcn  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a  fceptre  in  the  other. 
This  lulnicn  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artirts  v.as  al- 
ways adapted  to  the  character  under  which  they  were 
to  reprclent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  was  to  be 
mild  and  c;'.lni,  they  gave  him  the  conic  fulmen  or 
bundle  of  llames  wreathed  cloie  togetlier,  held  down 
in  his  hand  :  When  punilhing,  he  holds  up  the  fame 
figure,  with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  lightning,  ibme- 
tinies  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote 
its  fwiftnefs  ;  this  was  called  by  the  poets  the  three- 
forked  bolt  of  Jove  :  and  when  he  was  going  to  do 
fome  exemplary  execution,  they  put  in  his  hand  a 
handful  of  riames,  all  let  Icofe  in  their  utmoll  fury : 
and  fometimes  tilled  both  his  hands  with  fiames.  The 
liiperiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  nianifelled  in  that 
airof  majefty  which  tlie  ancient  artifts  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  in  liis  countenance  :  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  ot  hair,  the  eye-brows,  and  beard, 
'i'here  are  feveral  heads  of  llie  mild  Jujiiter  on  ancient 
fcals  ;  where  his  face  has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  cafe 
in  it,  admirably  defcribed  by  Virgil,  ALn.  i.  v.  256. 
The  llatiies  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  thofe  ol  the  former  were  of  white  : 
tlie  (>ne  titting  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ;  the  other 
Handing,  more  or  lels  cUlhirbed.  The  face  of  the  one 
is  pacihc  and  ferene  ;  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  head  o{  the  one  the  hair  is  regular  and  com- 
pofed  ;  on  the  other  it  is  fo  difcompoled,  that  it  falls 
half-way  down  the  forehead.  The  face  of  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  refembles  that  of  tlie  Terrible  Jupiter ;  he  is 
reprefented  on  gems  and  medals  as  holding  up  the 
triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  ftanding  in  a  chariot, 
vhich  fcems  to  be  whirled  on  impetuouily  by  tour 
horfes.  Thus  he  is  alfo  defcribed  by  tlie  poets.  Ovid. 
Deian.  Here.  v.  28.  Horace  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  8.  Ju- 
piter, as  the  intelligence  prefiding  over  a  fingle  planet,  is 
reprefented  only  in  a  chariot  and  pair :  on  all  other  occa- 
fions,  it  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  he  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horfes.  Jupiter  is  well  known  as  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  whofe  particular  province  was  to  direift  the 
lains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings.  As  the  dif- 
penfer  of  r;iin,  he  was  called  'Jupiter  Pluvius :  under 
which  character  he  is  exhibited  feated  in  the  clouds, 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  ai- 
med in  a  itraight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  ltre;un 
of  hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  ; 
^^  hiltl  the  iiilmen  is  held  down  in  his  left.  The  wings 
tliat  are  given  him  relate  to  his  charaifter  of  prefiding 
over  the  air :  his  hair  and  beard  on  the  Antonine  pil- 
lar are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain,  which  dcfcends  in 
a  (heet  from  him,  and  f.dli  for  the  refrefliment  of  the 
Remans  ;  whilft  their  enemies  are  reprefented  as  flruck 
vith  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  confider  a  great  part  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to 
include  the  hii^ory  of  Noah,  and  his  three  fons  ;  and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  faw  all  mankind  perilh  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  who,  in  fome  fort,  fwal- 
lowed  them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark.  Ju- 
piter is  Ham  ;  Neptune  Japheth  ;  and  Shem,  Pluto. 

The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  reprefent  the  old  giants, 
who  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  whofe  pride  vind 


prefumption  God  had  confounded,  by  changing  their  Jop'i 
language,  and  pouring  out  tlie  fpirit  of  dilcord  and  ,  J"*" 
divifion  among  them.  The  name  oi  JupiUr,  or  Juvis 
Paler,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pro- 
nounced with  the  Latin  termination  Jovis  inftcad  of  fo- 
I'fl  ;  and  in  medals  we  meet  with  Jov'u  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  oblique  cafes  :  for  example  Jovu  cuf- 
tos,  Joi'is p,  opuonator,  Jov'is  J}ator.  To  the  name  of  To- 
i;V  was  added  pc.tir  ;  and  afterwards  inftead  of  "  Jo- 
vis  pater,"  Jupitir  was  ufed  by  abbreviation. 

The  name  Jn'/it'r  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  kings 
his  fuccedors.  Antiochus  Epiphancs  commanded  tJie 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  ten^ple  at 
Jerui'alem  ;  and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  ofllran- 
gers  in  the  temple  of  Mount  Geri/.im.  2  Mace.  vi.  z. 
\Miile  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Lyflra,  they 
were  taken  for  gods,  becaufe  they  cured  one  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  that  by  an  expreffion 
only :  St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,  by  reafon  ot 
his  eloquence  ;  and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  (Afts  xiv. 
1 1,  12.),  on  account  probably  of  his  good  mein. 

Jupiter,  "H,  in  allronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior 
planets,  remarkable  for  its  brightnef's  ;  and  which  by 
its  proper  motion  feems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  ia 
about  twelve  years.     See  AsrR0NOMY-/«i/if.v. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  lying  oppofite  to  Knapdale  in  Argylelhire, 
is  ilippofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
It  is  the  mofb  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides  ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  chiefiy  of  vaft  mountains,  naked,  and  witliout  a 
poffibility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fouth  and  weft- 
ern fides  only  are  improveable,  and  in  good  fe.ifons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  r.iifed  as  will  maintain  the  in- 
habitants ;  though  by  the  diftillation,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  they  fometimes  want.  Bear 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  three  fold.  Sloes  are 
the  only  fniits  of  the  illand.  An  acid  lor  punch  is  here 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-afh  ;  and  a  kind 
of  fpirit  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them.  Neceflity  hath  in- 
ftrudled  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyet. 
Thus  tlie  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  fupplies 
them  with  a  yellow ;  the  roots  of  the  white  water-lily 
with  a  dark-brown  :  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  iris 
with  a  black  ;  and  the  galium  verum,  ru  of  the  iflanders, 
witli  a  very  tine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.  On  the 
hills  is  fome  paitnre  for  cattle  ;  and  the  produce,  when 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland,  amounted  to  about  300 
or  400  head  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually  at  3I.  each 
to  graziers  who  come  for  them :  about  1 00  horfes  are  alfo 
fold  annually  ;  a  few  (lieep  with  fleeces  of  a  moft  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  great  numbers  of  goats.  The  o- 
ther  animals  of  Jura  are  about  100  flags ;  though  thefe 
mull  formerly  have  been  much  more  numerous,  as  the 
original  name  of  the  ifland  was  Deir-ay,  or  the  [fU  of 
d':er,  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant 
had  f^me  obfcure  account  of  a  worm  that,  in  a  lefs  per- 
nicious degree,  refembles  the  Furi.i  infinialis  of  Lin- 
naeus. Tlie  Ji//m,  a  little  worm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  a 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  infinuates  itfelf  un- 
der the  (kin,  caufes  a  rednefs  and  great  pain,  flies  fwift- 
ly  from  place  to  place  ;  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  of 
cheefe  and  honey.     Of  the  iiiountains  of  Jura,  thofe 
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from  their  fljape  called  the  paps,  are  the  mod  remark- 
able. Tlicre  are  only  three  very  large  ones ;  the  biggeft, 
called  Bcinn-tJu-oir,  or  ihe  mounlain  of  goU,  lies  tartheft 
to  the  nortii  ;  the  fecond  is  called  Be'imi-Jheunta,  or  the 
hdlloiued  mo'intain  ;  and  the  third,  BAnii-a-chaolois,  or 
the  mountain  of  the  found,  is  the  leali  of  the  three.  Mr 
Pennant  afcended  the  rirll  with  great  labour  and  dilTi- 
culty.  It  is  compofed  of  vafl  llones,  covered  with 
molies  near  tlie  bale  ;  but  all  above  bare  and  uncon- 
ueifled  with  each  other.  The  wliolc,  he  i'ays,  feems  a 
cc.'irn,  the  work  of  the  fons  of  •Saturn.  The  grandeur 
oi  the  prnfped  from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends 
for  the  fatigue  of  alcending  the  mountain,  jura  itfelf 
afforded  a  llupcndous  Iccne  of  rotk,  varied  with  innu- 
merable litt'.e  lakes.  I'Voni  tlie  well  fide  ol"  the  hill  ran 
a  narrow  llripc  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fca,  and  cal- 
led ihefl'iile  of  the  old  hig.  To  the  fouth  appeared  Hay 
extended  like  a  map  beneath  his  t'eet ;  and  beyond  that 
tlie  i:orth  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  eall  two  other  illands, 
Cantyre,  AiTan,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayrlhire  ;  an  aina/.ing  traft  of  mountains  to  the  north- 
eall  as  far  as  B^n-lomond  ;  Sknrbti  tinillied  the  northern 
view  ;  and  over  the  we;l:crn  ocean  were  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull,  lona,  and  its  neighbouring 
iiles  ;  and  Hill  further,  the  long  extents  of  Tircy  and 
Col,  juR  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  feen  very  di- 
ftindly,  init  all  of  them  inferior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  liis  iriends  mounted  that  to  the  fouth,  and  I'ound 
tlie  height  to  be  2359  feet;  but  this  is  fir  overtop- 
ped by  Behm-an-oh:  The  ftones  of  this  mountain  are 
white,  a  few  red,  qnartzy,  and  compofed  of  fmall 
grains  ;  but  fome  are  brer'uitcd  or  filled  with  cryllal- 
line  kernels  of  an  amethylline  colour.  The  other  llones 
of  the  illand  are,  a  cinereous  Hate,  veined  with  red,  and 
uled  here  as  a  white-llone  ;  a  micaceous  land-llone  ; 
and  bjtween  the  fmall  illcs  and  Arlin,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rock-Hone.  On  the  well  fide  of  the  illand 
there  is  an  anc!ioring-place  called  ll^hilfarlan  ;  tow.irds 
the  north  end  is  a  bay  called  Z)y/iVi«/ .•  and  on  the 
fame  coall  is  formed  another  riding-place  lor  vellels 
among  feverul  I'm.ill  illands.  Between  the  north  end  of 
Jura  and  the  fmall  iile  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famous 
uliirlpodl,  called  Coiy-Frdti.i,  from  Brecan,  fon  to  a 
kin;;  of  Denmark,  who  pcrilhed  in  this  gulph.  His 
hody  being  cad  alhore  on  the  north  lidc  of  Jura,  was 
buried  in  a  cave,  and  his  grave  is  Hill  diftinguillied 
by  a  tombftone  and  altar.  In  this  vortex,  which  ex- 
tends al)Out  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  fea  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  Hood,  increafing  gradually 
to  a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the  form  of  py- 
ramids, fpout  up  the  water  with  a  great  noife,  as  high 
as  the  mall  of  a  fmall  velfel,  agitated  into  fuch  a  foam 
as  makes  the  fea  appear  white  even  at  the  dillance  of 
two  leagues.  About  half  llood  the  violence  begins  to 
clecreafe,  and  continues  to  do  lo  till  aiiout  hall  an  liour 
after  high-water:  tlicn  it  boils  as  before,  till  within 
an  hour  of  low-water,  when  tlie  fm.dleH  liliiing-boat 
may  crofs  it  witliout  danger. 

Jura  is  furnilhed  with  many  rivulets  and  Iprings  of 
excellent  water,  and  tiie  air  is  remarkably  healthy  ;  its 
falnbrily  being  incre.d'ed  by  tlie  high  Htuation,  perpe- 
tually fanned  by  breezes.  It  is,  howtvor,  but  ill  peo- 
pled ;  and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  inhabi- 
tants at  the  time  it  was  vilitcd  l)y  Mr  Pennant.  The 
women  arc  prolific,  ajid  very  often  bear  twins.     Tli« 


inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few  Jura, 
diftempcrs.  Men  of  90  can  work;  and  there  was  then  .  Ji'ran. 
living  a  woman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a  Hieep. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  ProteHants,  but  addifled  lo 
fome  fuperHitions.  The  parilli  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largell  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  troublefome  :  it  confiHs  of  Jura,  Oranfay, 
Colonfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little  ides  divided  by 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds  ;  forming  a  length  of 
not  lefs  than  60  miles  ;  fupphed  by  only  one  minider 
and  an  affillant. 

The  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  Mac-Uvuys  and 
the  Mfic-raims  :  but  it  feems  to  have  changed  maders 
more  than  once.  In  1549,  Donald  of  Cantyre,  Mac- 
guillayne  of  Doward,  Mac-guillayne  of  Ki«loch-buy, 
and  Mac-dnffie  of  Colonfay,  were  the  proprietors  : 
Mac-lean  of  Mull  had  alfo  a  Ihare  in  1586.  At  pre- 
fent  it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr  Macneil  of 
Colonfay,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

Jura  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  ex- 
tending from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton 
and  bilhopric  of  Balle,  llretching  into  the  canton  of 
Soleura  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatcl,  and  branching 
out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  fcparating  that  coun- 
ty from  Frenche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  and  continued 
l)eyond  the  Genevan  teiTitories  as  lar  as  the  Rhone. 
Many  elevated  valleys  are  formed  by  dificrent  parts  of 
this  chain  in  the  country  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  among 
which  one  of  the  molt  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  the 
lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain 
named  Mount  Joux.  It  contains  feveral  populous  vil- 
lages, and  is  beautifully  diverfificd  with  wood,  arable 
land,  and  padure.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes  ;  the  lar- 
gell of  which  is  tliat  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This 
has  one  Ihore  of  a  high  rock  covered  witji  wood  ;  the 
oppofite  banks  forming  a  gentle  afcent,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  ;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with 
pines,  beecli,  and  oak  wood.  The  fmaller  lake,  named 
Bnnct,  is  bordered  with  fine  corn-fields  and  villages ; 
and  the  dream  which  illues  from  it  is  loll  in  a  gulf 
named  Entotnia'n;  or  the  Fiinnvl,  where  the  peojile  have 
placed  feveral  mills  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  falling  current.  The  river  Orbe  iliues  trom  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  this 
place  ;  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fubterrane- 
ous  dream  jud  mentioned.  The  l.irged  lake  is  fiipplicd 
by  a  rivulet  which  iifues  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  it.  The  valley  contains  about  3000 
inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  induHry.  Some  arc 
watch-makers;  but  the  grcated  number  employ  them- 
fclves  in  polilhing  cryHals,  granites,  and  marcafites. 
The  country  is  much  infeded  with  be.irs  and  wolves. 
In  afcending  to  this  place  there  is  a  very  extenfive  pro- 
fpeft  of  gieat  part  of  the  Pays  de  \'aud,  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  that  of  Neuchatcl,  which  from  that  high 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  ;  though 
M.  de  Luc  found  the  latter  to  be  159  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

JURATS,  JuRATi,  magilhatcs  in  the  name  of 
Aldermkn,  for  the  government  of  feveral  corpora- 
tions. Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  anil  jurats  of 
Maiddone,  Rye,  Winchclfea,  &c. — So  alio  Jertey  has 
a  bailitf  and  twelve  jur.its,  or  fworn  adlllants,  to  go- 
vern the  illand. 

3  E  2  IVREA, 
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IVREA,  an  ancient  and  Ihong  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canavc/,  with  a  llrong  fort, 
a  liilluip's  fee,  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  an  ancient 
callle.  It  is  fiibjecl  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  48.  N.  I/at.  45.  1 2. 

JURIEU  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  Proteftant 
divine,  called  ironically  by  the  papilh  the  Co'hih  ot  the 
Protcltants,  was  born  in  1637.  He  was  educated  in 
Ene;land  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin, 
and  took  orders  in  the  Englilh  church,  but  returning 
to  fuccecd  his  father  as  pador  of  a  reformed  congre- 
gation at  Mcr  in  the  diocefe  of  Blois,  he  was  made 
profelfor  of  divinity  and  Hebiew  at  Sedan,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation.  This  univeriity  being  taken 
Irom  the'  Proteftants,  a  profciroilliip  of  divinity  was 
founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam ;  and  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed niiniiler  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame 
town.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
fcope  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied 
hinifelf  to  fludy  "the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he 
fancied  he  had  by  a  kind  of  infpiration  difcovered  the 
true  meaning ;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  entliuli- 
artical  conjectures.  He  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate 
iis  to  quarrel  with  his  beft  friends  for  oppolhig  his  vi- 
fionary  opinions,  which  produced  violent  difputes  be- 
tween him  and  Medrs  B;:ylc  and  de  Bcauval.  He  died 
in  1 7 1 3  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  elteemed  works 
behind  him. 

JURIN  (Dr  James),  a  diflinguiflied  perfon,  who 
cultivated  medicine  and  matjicmatics  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  lecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don, as  \\ell  as  prtfident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
there.  He  had  great  difputes  with  Ivllchelloti  upon 
the  moment  of  running-waters,  with  Robins  upon  di- 
ilind  vifion,  and  with  the  parti/ans  of  Leibnitz  upon 
moving  bodies.  A  treatife  of  his  "  upon  Vifion"  is 
printed  in  Smith's  "  Optics."      He  died  in  I  750. 

JURISCONSULTUS  (ICtus,)  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law ;  a  maflcr  of 
the  Roman  jurifprudence  ;  who  was  confulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  c>n  the 
difficult  points  in  law-fuits.  The  fifteen  books  of  the 
Digefts  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  anfwers  or  re- 
ports of  the  ancient  jurifconlulti.  Tribonianus,  in 
dsilroving  the  2COO  volumes  from  whence  the  code 
and  Eiigell  were  taken,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things  which  would  luive  given  them  light 
into  the  ancient  office  cf  the  jurifconfulti.  We 
iliould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  taken -care  to  prefervc  fome  circumftances  ot 
their  office. 

The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  lame 
with  modern  chamber-counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  ho- 
nour of  being  coniultcd  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  jileading  .advo- 
cates or  lawyers  never  became  jurifconfulti.     See  Ad- 

TOCATF. 

Inthe  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  liad 
by  much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being 
in  the  ready  way  to  attaiu  the  liigheft  preferments. 
Thev  th.ii  def[.ifed  the  jurifconlulti,  calling  them  in 
i.m\\m\ formJaril  and  kgulei,  as  having  invented  ccr- 
tiia  foraw  aad  mnnofyUablcs,  ia  order  to  give  their 


anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and  myftery. 
But  in  prccefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  elleemed, 
that  they  were  called  pruiL-nies  and  fupuntes,  and  the 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice. 
Augulhis  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire  ;  fo  that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
petty  counfels  of  private  perfons. — Bern.  Rutilius  has 
written  the  lives  of  the  moll  tamous  jurifconlulti  who 
hi've  lived  within  thefe  2000  years. 

JURISDICTION,  a  power  or  authority,  which 
a  man  has  to  do  juftice  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  be- 
fore him.  There  are  tv.o  kinds  of  jurildidtion,  the  one 
ecclefiaftica',  the  Other fnii.'ai: 

Si-cular  JvkisDicTioN,  in  England,  belongs  to  the  king 
and  hisjultices  or  delegates.  The  courts  and  ju4gcs  at 
Wcftminller  have  jurifdiiftion  over  all  England,  and  arc 
not  rellrained  to  any  county  or  place ;  but  all  other  courts 
are  confined  to  their  particular  jurifdiiflions,  which  if 
they  exceed,  whatever  they  do  is  erroneous.  There 
are  three  forts  of  inferior  jurifdiiflions ;  the  firft  is  tene- 
rc placha,  to  liold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  fue  either 
there  or  in  the  king's  courts.  Another  is  the  conu- 
fance  of  pleas,  wliere  a  right  is  invetled  in  the  lord  of 
the  franchife  to  hold  pleas  :  and  he  is  the  only  perfon 
tliat  can  take  advantage  of  it,  by  claiming  his  fran- 
chife. The  third  fort  is  an  exempt  jurifdiftion,  as 
where  the  king  grants  to  fome  city,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants (hall  be  fued  within  their  city  and  not  elfewhere  ; 
though  there  is  no  jurifdiiftion  that  can  withftand  a.  cer- 
tiorari to  the  fuperior  courts. 

Ecckjuijlical  Jurisdiction  belongs  to  bifhops  and  their 
deputies. 

Bilhops,  &c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurifdiftion  ;  the 
one  inlenicil,  which  is  exercifcd  over  the  confcience  in 
things  purely  fpiritual ;  and  this  they  are  fuppofed  to 
hold  immediately  of  God. 

The  other  is  contentious,  which  is  a  privilege  fome 
princes  have  given  them  in  terminating  difputes  be- 
tween ecclcfiallics  and  laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fciencc  of  what  is  juft 
or  unjull ;  or  the  knowledge  of  laws,  rights,  cuftoms, 
ftatutes,  &c.  necelfary  for  the  adminillration  of  juftice. 
See  Law. 

JUROR,  JuRATOR,  in  a  leal  fenfe,  is  one  of 
thofe  twenty-four  or  twelve  u^lu  who  arc  fworn  to 
deliver  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  ^s  fli  ill  be  given  them 
touching  any  m;itler  in  queftion.  The  punilhment  of 
petty  jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  verdict  contrary  to  e- 
vidence,  willingly,  is  very  fevere. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  fworn  to  enquire 
into  and  try  a  matter  of  faift,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
upon  fuch  evidence  as  fliall  appe.u"  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  the  United  States,  the  fupreme  judges 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  caufes  in  which  either  the  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  this 
is  likewifc  the  diftinguilhing  privilege  of  every  Briton, 
and  one  of  the  moft  glorious  advantages  of  their  conftitu- 
tion  ;  for  as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneft 
fubjeft  is  as  fafe  and  as  t'ree  as  the  greatcft.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Trial. 

JuKv-MaJ},  whatever  is  fct  up  in  room  of  a  maft 
that  lias  been  loft  in  a  ftorm  or  an  engagement,  and 
to  which  a  leifer  yard,  ropes,  and  fails,  are  affixed. 

JUS    coRON.E.     See   HEy.F.oi'CAK.r  Right,   and    Suc- 

CESSlO>t. 
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Jus  yrs  De'.'.btninJl,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an 

II         heir  h;is  by  law  oi"  deliberating  for  a  certain  time  wlie- 
J"        .  ther  lij  will  rcprefcut  his  prcdccelFor. 

Jus  D.volulum,  in  Scots  law,  the  riglit  of  the  church, 
of  prclcnting  a  minirtcr  to  a  vacant  parilh,  in  cafe  the 
patron  ih.iU  neglect  to  ufc  that  right  within  the  time 
liniilej  by  law. 

Jn  Alarili,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  hufband  ac- 
quir.'s  to  his  wife's  moveable  cllatc,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

jfc^  RcliSj,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  wife  lias  in 
the  goods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  de- 
ceafe  of  the  hulband. 

Jvi  Prfv.-->iiionis,  in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right 
of  jurifdi»flion  accjuired  by  a  court,  in  any  caufe  to 
which  other  courts  are  equally  competent,  by  having 
exercifed  the  firft  aift  of  jurifdi^ion. 

J'l'i  Civile,  amongft  the  Romans,  fignified  no  more 
than  the  interpretation  given  by  the  learned,  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  tliough  the  phraie  now  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  fyllem  of  the  Roman  laws. 

'/vs  Civitatu,  fignifies  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  intitled  thofe  peifons  who  had  obtained  it  to 
moil  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens — yet  it  differs 
from  'Jl!,  £)uin/ium,  which  extended  to  al/  the  advanta- 
ges which  a  free  native  of  Rome  was  intitled  to — the 
difference  is  much  the  fame  as  betwixt  tUu'r^dtion  and 
naliira/izaiion  u  ith  us. 

^is  Honomriiim,  was  a  name  given  to  thofe  Romans 
laws  which  were  made  up  of  edicts  of  the  fupicme  ma- 
giftrates,  particularly  the  pntors. 

Jus  Imagims,  was  the  right  of  ufmg  pictures  and 
ftatues  amongl^  the  Romans,  and  had  fome  refemblance 
to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  amongll  tlie 
moderns.  This  honour  was  allowed  to  none  but  thofe 
whofe  anceflors  or  themfelves  had  borne  fome  ciirulc 
ojfuc,  that  is,  had  been  Cunik,  JEdtlc,  Cc-iifoi;  Prstor,  or 
Conjul. 

The  ufe  of  tlatucs,  &c.  wliich  the  Jus  Ima^inis  gave, 
was  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  proccfhons,  &c.  Sec 
Image. 

Jvi  Papirianum,  was  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  other  kings  of  Rome,  collotcd  into  a  body  by 
Sextus  I'apirius,  wlio  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  which  accounts  for  the  name. 

Jus  Trium  Libcrorum  \\as  a  privilege  granted  to  filch 
perfons  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  three  children,  by 
wliich  they  were  exempted  from  all  troublefomc  offices. 
The  lame  exemption  was  granted  to  any  perfon,  who 
lived  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  having  four  children  ;  and 
tliofc  that  lived  in  t!ie  provinces,  provided  they  had 
live  (or  as  fome  fay  feven)  children,  were  intitled  to 
the  fame  immunities.  'I'his  was  good  policy,  and  tend- 
ed to  the  population  of  tlie  cm])ire.  I'or  a  lurther  ac- 
count of  tliete  privileges,  See  Children. 

JUSSICA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  nionogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1  7tli  order, 
Ca'ycimthemit.  The  cliyx  is  (luadrii)artite  or  quinque- 
partite  fuperior  ;  there  are  four  or  five  petals ;  the  cap- 
fule  quadrilocular  or  iiuinquelocular,  oblong,  opening 
at  the  angles ;  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

JUST,  a  fportive  kind  of  combat  on  hoif'eback,  man 
againll    man,  armed   wiUi  lances.      The  word  is  by 


fome  derived  from  the  Yrzwca  joiifle,  of  the  Latin  ju.v/.r,     JuKcl, 
bccaufe  the  combatants  fought  near  one  another.     Sal-    J"^''^'-'- 
maiius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  s;o;y/7/-a,  or  "      ^ 
rather  rifsyf*,  which  is  ufed  in  this  fcnfe  by  Niccpho- 
rus  Gregorius.     Others  derive  it  from  jiijla,  which  in 
the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  nled  for  tliis 
excrcife,  by  reafon   it  was  fuppofed  a  m.ore  juft  and 
equal  combat  than  the  tournament. 

The  difference  between  julls  and  tournaments  oon- 
flils  in  tliis,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  fports  and  engagements  made  out 
of  gallantry  and  divcrfion  :  Jufts  were  thofe  particu- 
lar combats  where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  lance  and  fword.  Add,  that  the 
tournament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number  of 
cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :  The  juft  was  a  fhiglc 
combat  of  one  man  againt^  another. — Tliough  thcjufls 
were  ufually  made  in  tournaments  after  a  general  ren- 
counter of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fomctimcs 
fingly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament.    See  Tour- 

N  A  M  E  N  T. 

He  who  ajjpeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a  juft,  forfeit- 
ed his  helm  or  c;ifque  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  before  at 
a  tournament. 

JUSTEL  (Chriftophcr),  a  learned  counfellor,  and 
fecretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1580,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence  witli  the 
moll  learned  men  of  his  time,  as  archbilhop  Uflicr, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Blondel,  &c.  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1649.  He  wrote,  i.  The  code  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  univerfal,  and  the  councils  of 
Africa,  with  notes.  2.  A  genealogical  hiftory  o{  the 
houfe  of  Auvergnc.  And,  3  CoUetticnis  of  Greek 
and  Latin  canons,  from  feveral  manufcripts,  which 
formed  the  Bibliotheca  juris  ciinonici  •Viiiris,  publilh- 
ed  in  2  vols  folio,  by  William  Voet  and  our  author's. 
Ion. 

JusTEL  (Henry),  fon  of  die  foregoing,  was  born  at. 
Paris  in  1620.  He  became  fecretary  and  counfellor  to 
the  king  ;  and  was  as  diftinguilhed  for  his  own  learning 
as  remarkable  for  encouraging  it  in  others.  He  came 
to  London  in  1681,  on  the  ])erfecution  of  the  Protef- 
tants  ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St 
James's:  which  ofrice  he  held  till  his  deatii  in  1693, 
when  he  was  fuccceded  by  the  famous  Dr  Bentley. 
He  wrote  feveral  books,  tlie  titles  of  v.liich  may  be 
feen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

JL'STICE,  in  a  moral  feme,  is  one  of  the  four  car-. 
dinal  virtues,  which  gives  every  pcrliin  his  due. 

Civilians  diftingullh  juftlce  into  two  kinds  ;  coinnwiii-. 
f:iliiv  and  t/i//iilulivf.  'I'he  former  eliabliliics  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  mutual  commerce  between  in.m  and  man  ; 
and  includes  (inccrity  in  our  tiifcouri'e,  and  integrity  iu 
our  dealings.  The  elfcvt  of  llncerity  is  mutual  confi- 
dence, fo  ncceffary  among  the  members  ti'  the  fame 
community  ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  is  fuftained. 
and  preferved  by  the  integrity  of  our  condufl. 

J)i//riiutit'r  juiikc  is  tliat  by  which  the  ditfcrcnccs  of 
mankind  arc  decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  equity. 
The  former  is  the  julHce  of  private  iiullvidaals  j  the 
latter  of  princes  and  magiftrates. 

Fidelity  and  truth  :ue  the  foundations  of  jullicc.    Ac 
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Juilicc.    to  be  pcrfcflly  juft  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  N.i- 
"       '  ture,  to  be  lb  10  tlic  utmoft  of  our  ability  is  the  glor/ 
of  miin. 

The  following  examples  of  this  virtue  are  extrafled 
from  various  autliors. 

I.  Amoi:?  tlie  fevcral  virtues  of  Ariftidcs,  that  for 
which  h--  V  ,0  moil  renown-jil  was  juftice  ;  bccauie  this 
virtue  is  of  mod  general  ufe,  its  benefits  extending 
to  a  greater  number  of  pcribns,  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  Ibul,  of  every  public  office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  -was  that  Arillides,  though  in 
low  circumftances,  and  of  mean  extraflion,  obtained 
the  glorious  furname  of  die  jfujl ;  a  title,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  ;  but  of  which 
princes  arc  fcldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe  rather 
to  be  called  tlie  conquerors  of  cities  and  the  thunder- 
bolt* of  war,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous 
titles,  which  convey  no  otlier  idea  than  violence  and 
flaughter,  to  the  folid  glory  of  thofe  expreffive  of  good- 
nefs  and  viitue.  How  much  Arillides  deferved  the 
title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following  inftances  ; 
though  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  he  acquired  it  not 
by  one  or  two  particular  actions,  but  by  the  whole  te- 
-nor  of  his  conduft. 

Themiftocles  having  conceived  the  defign  of  fup- 
plantiiig  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  taking  the  go- 
vernment of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and 
his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  projefl  ; 
and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom- 
plifhing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he  looked  upon  as 
juft  and  lawful. 

On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full  affembly 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  defign  to 
propofe  ;  but  that  he  could  not  cominunicate  it  to  the 
people,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  required  it  (hould  be  carried 
•on  with  the  greatell  fecrecy  :  he  therefdre  defired  they 
would  appoint  a  perfon  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  quelHon.  Arillides  was 
un.niimoutTy  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  affembly,  who 
referred  thcmfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair ; 
■fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence.  Themillocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
afide,  told  him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
dates,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port ;  and  by 
this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  millrefs  of 
all  Greece.  Arillides  hereupon  returned  to  the  affem- 
bly, and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Themiftocles's  projeft,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  no- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.  All  the  peo- 
ple unanimoufly  ordained  that  Themiftocles  Ihould  en- 
tirely defift  from  his  projcdl. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  hiftory  a  faft  more  wor- 
thy of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of 
philofophers  (to  whom  it  cofts  nothing  to  eftabliih  fine 
maxims  and  fublime  notions  of  morality  in  the  fchool) 
who  determine  on  this  occafion  that  the  confideration 
of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  honeft  and  juft  ;  but  the  whole  peo- 
ple who  are  liighly  interefted  in  tlie  propofal  made  to 


them,  th.at  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greateft  imp(^rt- 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  who,  however,  re-  ' 
jeifl  it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's  hefitation ;  and  for  this  only  reafon,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  juftlce.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  defign  wliich  Themiftocles  propo- 
fcd  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  con- 
federates at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  folely  to  aggrandize 
the  po\ver  of  the  Athenians  !  Had  he  an  hundred  times 
the  merit  afcribed  to  him,  this  fingle  aiftion  would  be 
fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory  ;  tor  it  is  the  heart,  that 
is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  which  conftitutcs  and 
diftinguilhes  true  merit. 

2.  I'he  government  of  Greece  having  paffed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  tliought  proper  under 
this  new  government  to  lodge  in  the  iiland  of  Delot 
the  common  treafure  of  Greece  ;  to  fix  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  public  money ;  and  to  lay 
fuch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
venue of  each  city  and  ftate,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
pences  being  equally  borne  by  the  feveral  individuals 
who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reidbn  to  murmur.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
perfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incoiTupt  a  mind,  as  to  dif- 
charge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminiftration  of  which  lb 
nearly  concerned  the  pubhc  welfare.  jVU-  the  allies 
call  their  eyes  on  Ariftides  ;  accordingly  they  invefted 
him  with,  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax 
on  each  ot  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  and 
juftice.  The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their 
choice.  He  prefided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fideh- 
ty  and  difintereftednefs  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  a9 
a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  I'malleft  portion  of  an- 
other's poffeffions,  with  the  care  and  aftivity  of  a  fa- 
ther ot  a  family  in  die  management  of  his  own  eftate, 
and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  perfon  who 
confiders  the  public  moneys  as  facred.  In  fine,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary, 
viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he 
who  efcapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point. 
Such  is  the  glorious  charadler  which  Seneca  gives  of  a 
perfon  charged  with  an  employment  of  almoll  the  fame 
kind,  and  the  nobleft  eulogium  that  can  be  given  to 
fuch  as  admiiiilter  public  revenues.  It  is  die  exaci 
piifture  of  Ariftides.  He  dilcovcred  fo  much  probity 
and  wifdom  in  the  exercifc  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained  ;  and  thole  times  were  coufidered  ever  af- 
ter as  the  golden  age  ;  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  higlieft  pitch  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

While  he  was  treafurer-general  of  the  'republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predecellors  in  that  otlice  had 
cheated  the  ftate  of  vaft  fums  of  money,  and  among 
the  reft  Themiftocles  in  particular ;  for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  w.is  not  irreproachable  on  that  head ; 
for  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pafs  his  ac- 
count, Themiftocles  raifed  a  mighty  faftion  againft; 
him,  accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public 
treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
m"ft  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifing  up  againft  fo 
unjuft  a  fentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  w-as  eledled  treafurer  a- 

gain 


Jiifticc. 
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He  then  fetmed  to  repent   difpolition  of  mind  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth 


Jnlllcc.    gain  for  the  year  enfuing. 

'"->' ■   of  his  former  adniinillration  ;  and  by  ihowing  hinifclf 

more  tractable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found 
out  the  fecret  of  pleafing  all  that  plundered  the  com- 
monwealth :  for  as  he  neither  reproved  them  nor 
narrowly  infjieifted  their  accoinits,  all  tliefe  plunderers, 
grown  iat  with  fpoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Arilli- 
des  to  the  (kies.  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  him,  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfcli"  in  a  poft  of  that 
nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it 
by  the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his 
way  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for 
tlieir  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the 
public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  tlie 
frauds   of   the    treanirer    their    mailer    upon    condi- 


and  that  habitual  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil 
civil  focicty  :  from  this  fatal  foiirce  arifes  that  deluge 
of  iniquity  which  has  overflowed  the  world  ;  from  this 
prei'erence  of  intereft  to  honefty  proceed  every  unjuft 
litigation  and  every  a'fl  of  violence.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  "  Whatever  is  unjuft  mull, 
upon  the  whole,  be  difadvantageous  ;"  which  might 
be  proved  thus  : 

Nothing  is  advantageous  or  ufcful  but  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  render  us  happy  :  the  highell  advan- 
tage, or  abfoUite  utility,  is  complete  happinefs  ;  and 
to  this  happinefs,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  ufeful 
is  relative  as  to  an  ultimate  end  ;  and  nothing  that  is- 
not   tlius  relative  to  happinefs  can  properly  be  faid  to 


tion  he  did   them   the  fame  favour.     Thefe  very  offi-   be  advantageous  orullful.    But  whatever  is  unjuft,  is  fo 

"far  from  tending  to  promote,  that  it  deftroys  our  hap- 
pinefs ;  for  whatever  is  unjuft  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will  :  but  it  is  not  pofTible  that  we  lliould  become  hap- 
py by  refifting  that  will;  becaufe  of  this  will  our  haj)- 
pinefs  is  the  immediate  objeifl.  God  is  not  a  tpant, 
proud  of  incontroulable  power,  who  inipofes  capricious 
laws  only  as  tefts  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  ;  all  his  precepts  arc  leffons 


cers  now  ni.idc  intercft  with  the  people  to  have  him 
continued  a  third  year  in  the  fame  employment  :  but 
wlicn  the  time  of  eleSion  was  come,  juft  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  ekifting  Ariltidcs  unanimoully,  he 
rofe  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people  : 
"  Wliat  (fays  he),  when  1  managed  your  treafure 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honeft  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  I  met  V  ith  the  moft  cruel  treatment,  and  the 


moit    mortifying  returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  aban-   which   teach  us  how  to  be  happy.     But  it  is  the  will 


doned  it  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the  repub- 
lic, I  am  an  admlr.able  man  and  the  beft  ot  citizens !  I 
cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  alhamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the 
condemnation  yo>i  paifed  againft  me  this  time  twelve- 
month ;  and  with  griei  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious 
with  us  to  be  conipluifant  to  knaves  than  to  lave  the 
treafures  of  the  republic."  By  this  dcclaralinn  lie  li- 
lenced  the  public  plunderers  and  gained  the  eftcem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  we  meet  with  die  f<jl- 
lowing  remarkable  inftance  of  a  fcrupulous  regard  to 
juftice  in  a  Perfian  king  named  Noulchirvan.     Havins.^ 


a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf,  but  a  great  one  as  it 


regards 


me  :  for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  juft,  becaufe  he  is  an 
example  to  his  ful)jcrts ;  and  if  he  fwcrves  in  trifles, 
they  will  become  dilfolute.  If  I  cannot  make  all  my 
people  jull  in  tlie  fmalleft  things,  I  can  at  leail  iiiow 
them  it  is  polllble  to  be  fo." 

Thefe  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  are  highly  pleafing  to  a  fagacious  and  virtuous 
mind  ;  but  the  ienfual  and  brutal  part  of  mankind, 
who  regard  only  the  prcfent  moment,  who  fee  no  ob- 
jeds  but  thofe  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 


corporeal  eye,  and  eftimale  the  merit  of  every  a(ftion  eitlier  of  corpore.il  punilliment  or  infamy.  The  e\e- 
by  the  gain  wliicli  it  produces,  have  always  confidered  cution  of  tlicfe  laws  was  put  into  the  hands  of  fubor- 
juftice  and  utility  as  independent  of  each  other.     They   dinate  judges.     Thefe  delegates  of  the  fovereign  power 


put  utility  in  llie  balance  againft  honefty  every  day  ; 
and  never  fiil  to  incline  the  beam  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, if  the  fiippofcd  advantage  is  thoiii';lit  to  be  con- 
fiderable.  They  have  no  reg.ird  to  juftice  but  as  they 
reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  Icall  not  to  lofe  ;  and  are 
always  ready  to  defert  it  when  it  cxpofcs  them  to  any 
danger  or  threatens  them  with  any  lofs.     From  tliis 


were  called  ni.agiftrales  ;  and  thefe  .ne  the  perfons  by 
wliom  juftice  is  at  this  time  .adniinillered,  except  in 
particular  cafes,  in  which  the  fovereign  birifeU'  inter- 
feres. But  by  whomfocver  this  kind  of  jullice  is  ad- 
miniftered,  it  ought  to  be  done  fpecdily,  impartially, 
and  without  expencc  to  the  parties. 

4.  ArilUdcs   being  judge  between  two  privat*  per- 
fons, . 


Jnflice: 


of  God  that  we  (liould  be  juft  ;  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  no  true  happinefs  can  be  acquired  by  thofe 
who  are  unjuft.  An  a<ftion,  therefiTe,  wh'ch  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  muft  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  true  intereft  ;  and  confequently,  io  far  from  being 
ufcful  or  expedient,  it  muft  inevitably  produce  ruiu 
and  mifery.  Injuftice  fometimes  meets  with  the  pu- 
nilhmcnt  it  deferves  iu  this  world  ;  but  if  it  thould  efcape 
here,  it  does  nottollowth.it  it  will  for  ever  efcape.  It 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  another  workL 
in  which  the  fates  of  mankind  will  be  impartially  de- 
cided. 

But   to   prevent  the   dreadful   confufion   which  tlie 


been  out  a-hunting,  and  defnous  of  eating  fonie  of  the  miftaken  notion  of  intereft  liad  introduced  among  man- 
venifon  in  the  field,  feveral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a  kind,  it  became  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  in- 
neighbouring  village  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  fait  nate  principles  of  juftice;  to  fufpend  the  balance  and 
to  feafon  it.  The  king  fuipefting  how  they  had  aificd,  difplay  tlic  fword,  for  the  determination  of  differences 
ordered  that  they  fliotild  immediately  go  and  pay  for  and  the  puniftimeut  of  guilt.  Tliis  is  the  re.ifon  and 
it.     Then  turning  to  his  attendants,  he  laid,  "  This  is   origin  ol"  diftiibutivc  juftice,  which  became  the  neccf- 

fary  appendage  of  fovcreignty.  Accordingly  in  an- 
cient times,  princes  adminiftercd  jullice  in  perfon  and 
without  delay  ;  but  at  length  being  embarralfed  and 
opprclled  by  tlic  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  wliich  in- 
creafed  with  their  dominions,  or  diverted  from  their 
attention  to  civil  government  by  the  command  of 
armies,  certain  laws  were  eftablilhcd  with  great  folem— 
nity  to  adjuft  and  determine  the  ditfcrences  which  might 
arife  among  the  members  of  the  fanie  community,  and 
to  reprefs  the  infolencc  of  thofe  who  d.ired  to  violate 
the  public    peace,  by  pod'cfting  them  with  the   dread 
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Jufticc.     fons,  one    of  tlicni  deci.irud,  tlr.it  his   aJvevf.iry  li.iJ 

~  ^^ '  greatly    injured    Arillidcs.       "   Relate    nither,    good 

Iriend  (faid  he,  interrupting;  him),  \vh..t  wrong  he 
hath  done  thee  ;  tor  it  is  thy  cviule,  not  mine,  that  I 
now  iit  judge  ol'." — A'.^iiu  :  T-eing  delired  hy  Sinio- 
nides,  a  poet  of  Chios,  who  had  a  caufe  to  try  before 
him,  to  Ihctch  a  point  in  his  favour,  he  replied,  "  As 
you  would  not  bo  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  ran  con- 
trary to  the  juil  nicifures  and  rules  of  your  art ;  fo  I 
Ihould  neitlier  be  a  good  judge  nor  an  honcif  man  il 
i  decided  aiioiht  in  oppolitlon  to  law  and  juftice." 

5.  Artabar/anes,  an  ofiicor  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perlia,  begged  liis  majclly  to  confer  a  iUvour  upon  hiiii ; 
which  if  complied  with  would  be  an  aft  of  injulHce. 
The  king  being  informed  that  the  proniifc  of  a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  in- 
duced the  officer  to  make  fo  unreafonable  a  requell, 
ordered  his  treafurer  to  give  him  thirty  thoufand  da- 
riufes,  being  a  prcfent  of  equal  value  v\ith  that  which 
he  was  to  have  received.  Giving  him  the  order  for 
the  money,  "  Here,  take  (fays  the  king)  this  token 
of  my  friendlliip  for  you  :  a  gift  of  this  nature  can- 
not make  me  poor ;  but  complying  with  your  requell 
would  make  me  poor  indeed,  for  it  would  make  me 
unjult." 

6.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  was  remarkable  for 
the  fcverity  of  his  government  and  his  inexorable  re- 
gard to  jullice.  This  prince  had  a  particular  favour- 
ite whom  he  made  a  judge  ;  and  this  judge  reckoned 
himfclf  fo  fecure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  his  malkr, 
that  without  any  more  ado  caufes  were  bought  and 
fold  in  the  courts  of  judicature  as  openly  as  provifions 
in  the  market.  But  when  Cambyfes  was  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings,  enraged  to  find  his  friendlhip  fo  un- 
gratefully abufed,  the  honour  of  his  government  pro- 
llituted,  and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fubjefts 
facrificed  to  the  avarice  of  his  wretched  minion,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  feized  and  publicly  degraded  ;  after 
which  he  commanded  his  llcin  to  be  ftripped  over  his 
ears,  and  the  feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with  it  as 
a  warning  to  others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  convince 
the  world  th.it  this  feverity  proceeded  only  from  the 
love  of  juftice,  he  permitted  the  fon  to  fucceed  his  fa- 
ther in  the  honours  and  office  of  prime  miniftcr. 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnamed  the 
BoM,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  lie  heaped  many  fa- 
vours and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rynfault,  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  ferved  him  in  his  w;u-s  againft  the  in- 
fults  of  his  neighbours.  The  prince  himfelf  was  a 
perfon  of  fuigular  humanity  and  juftice  ;  and  being 
lirepolfefied  in  favour  of  Rynfault,  upon  tlae  dcceafc  of 
the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  liini  tliat 
command.  Fie  was  not  long  feated  on  that  govern- 
ment bef  ire  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman 
of  exquifite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city,  under  his  proteftion 
and  government.  Rynfault  was  a.  man  of  a  warm 
conftitution,  and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He 
knew  wliat  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaftions  which  are 
reaped  fi\.m  the  jJolFctTion  of  beauty  ;  but  was  an  ut- 
ter ftranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicicies, 
that  attend  the  paflion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  pallion  with  which 
his  lieurt  was  v.hoUy  untouched.     In  Ihort,  he  was 


one  of  thofe  brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with     Juflicc. 

the   violation  ot    innocence   and  beauty,  without   the    — ^ 

leaft  pity,  ]jaiilon,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  arc 
fo  much  dehghted. 

Rynfault  being   refolvcd  to  accompllfli  his  will  on 
die  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into 
a  familiarity  at  her  houfe  ;  but  fhc  knew  his  character 
aad  difpofition  too  well  not  to  fhim  all  occations  that 
might  enfnare  her  into  his  converfatlon.     The  gover- 
nor, defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  appre- 
hended and  imprifbned  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of 
an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correipondence 
w-ith  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town   into 
their   polfeilion.     This   defign  had  its  defircd   eSe&  ; 
and  the  wit'e  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be- 
fore that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre- 
fented  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  governor's  houfe,  and 
as  he  palfcd  through  the  apartment  threw  herfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy. 
Rynfault  beheld  her   with  a   dilfembled   fatisfa<fflon  ; 
and  affuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid 
her  rile,  and  told  her  flic  muft  follow  him  to  his  clo- 
fet  ;  and  afklng  her  whether  flie  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter   he  pulled  out  of  his   pocket  ?  went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud  :  "  If  you  would  fave 
your  hufband,  you  muft  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
know,  without   prevarication  ;    for   every  body  is  fa- 
tisfied  that  he  is  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide 
from  you  the   names   of  tlie   reft  of  the  confpirators, 
or   any  other  particulars   whatfbever."     He  went  to 
his  clofet,  and  fbon  after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an 
audience.     The  fervant  knew  his  diftance  when  mat- 
ters  of   ftate   were  to    be   debated ;    and    the  gover- 
nor, laying   afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared 
in  public,  began  to  be  the  fupplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
afRlcbion  which  it  was  in  her  power  eafily  to  remove. 
She  eafily    perceived   his   intention  ;     and,  bathed  in 
tears,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked   a  defign.     Luft, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  tlie  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  fervice   and  fubjcfflon.     Her  becoming 
tears,  her  honeft  anguilh,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  pofture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpeaking,  were  but  fb  many  attitudes  in 
wliich  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther  Incentives  of 
his  defire.     All  humanity  was  loft  in  that  one  appetite  ; 
and  he  fignified  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till   he   poffeffed  her,  and  nothing  lefs 
fhould   be   the   price  of  her  hufband's  life  ;  and  Ihe 
muft,    before    tjie    following    noon,    pronounce    the 
death  or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.     After  this   notifi- 
cation, when  he   faw   Sapphira  enough    dlftrafted  to 
make  the  fubjert  of  their  difcc-urfe  to  common  eyes 
appear  different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  fer- 
vants  to   conduct  her  to  the  gate.     Loaded  with  in- 
fupportable  afUlclion,  ftie  immediately  repairs  to  her 
hufband,  and  having  fignified  to  the  goalers  that  fhe 
had  a  propofal  to  make  to  her  huft^and  from   the  go- 
vernor, flie  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him 
all  that  had  paffed,  and  rcprefented  t!ie  endlefs  con- 
fli.51  fhe  was  in  between  love  to  his  perfon  and  fidelity 
to  his  bed.     It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  fliarp  atlllction 
this  hcneft  pair  was  in  upon  fuch  an  incident,  in  lives 
not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.     The  man 
was  bridled  by  fhame  from   fpeaking  what   Ijis  fear 
prompted  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of  death  ;  but  let 

fall 
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Ju.'':k5.  fall  words  tliat  fij!;nificd  to  her,  lie  flioulj  not  think 
^  "  her  polluted,  though  Ihe  had  not  confcffed  to  him 
that  the  governor  had  violated  her  perlbn,  lince  he 
knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  adion.  She  pailcd 
from  him  with  his  oblicjue  permilFion,  to  fave  a  IIIc 
he  had  not  rcfolution  enough  to  refign  lor  the  fafety 
of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  ;i.  remote  apartment, 
I'ubmitted  to  his  dcfires.  Rynfault  commended  her 
charms ;  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  palfed 
between  them ;  and  with  an  air  of  gaiet. ,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return  and  take  her 
hufband  out  of  priion :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  muft  not  be  oUcnded  that  I  have  taken  care  he 
fliould  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  ailignations. 
Thefe  lall  words  foreboded  what  fhe  foimd  when  (he 
came  to  the  gaol,  her  huiband  executed  by  the  order 
of  Rynfault. 

It  was  remaikable,  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
lier  afRiftion,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but 
ftood  fixed  with  grief  at  tliis  confummatiou  of  her 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herfelf  to  her  abode  ;  and, 
after  having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotions  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  flie  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  perfon,  and  a  certain  grandeur  oi  forrow 
negligent  of  Ibrms,  gained  her  pafTage  into  the  prefence 
of  the  duke  her  fovereign.  As  foon  as  ihe  came  into  the 
prefence,  flie  broke  forth  into  the  following  words: 
"  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life, 
though  it  has  always  been  fpent  with  innocence  and 
virtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  redrcfs  my  injuries, 
but  it  is  to  avenge  them  ;  and  if  the  protection  of  the 
diflrefled,  and  tlie  punllliment  of  opprelfors,  is  a  tafk 
worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  grcat^name, 
and  of  wiping  infamy  off  mine."  Wlien  (he  had  fpo- 
ken  this,  ihe  delivered  to  the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her 
flory.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indigna- 
tion and  ])itv  could  raiie  in  a  prince  jv;r.lous  of  his  lio- 
nour  in  the  l)ehaviour  of  his  oHicers  and  the  profperity 
of  his  fubjcdls. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynfault  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  lew  of  the  council 
confronted  l)y  Sapphira.  The  prince  afking,  "  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?"  Rynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  furjirifc,  told  the  duke  lie  would  marry 
her,  if  his  highncfs  would  pleafe  to  think  that  a  repa- 
ration. The  duke  feemcd  contented  with  this  an- 
fwer,  and  ftood  by  during  the  immediate  folemniza- 
tinn  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclufion  of  it  he 
told  Rynfault,  "  Tims  far  you  have  done  as  conftrain- 
cd  by  my  authority  :  I  fhall  not  be  fatistied  of  your 
kind  ufage  of  her,  without  yo\l  (ign  a  gi('t  of  your 
whole  cftate  to  her  alter  your  deceafe."  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  alfo  the  duke  was  a  witneis.  When 
thefe  two  aiHs  were  cxeculed,  the  duke  turning  ta  the 
lady,  lold  her,  "  It  now  remains  (or  me  to  put  you  in 
quiet  pollcinon  of  what  your  huiband  has  fo  bounti- 
fully bellowed  on  you  ;"  and  ordered  the  immediate 
execution  of  Rynfault. 

8.  Cne  c[  tlie  greatcft  of  the  Turkiili  princes  was 
Mamood,  or  Mahmud,  the  Gazncvide.  His  name  is 
flill  venerable  in  tlic  caft  ;  and  of  the  noble  p.irts  of  his 
Vol.  IX. 
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tharadcr,  a  regard  to  juflicc  was  not  the  leifl.  Of 
this  the  following  e::ample  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in 
his  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Empire. — As  he  fat 
in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  fubjcct  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accufe  the  iniblence  of  a  Turkilh  foldisi-  who 
had  driven  him  irom  liis  houfe  and  hiA.  "  iSufpcnd 
your  clamours  (fald  Mahmud) ;  inliirm  me  of  his  next 
vi(it,  and  ourfcll  in  pci-fon  will  judge  and  punilh  the 
olFender."  The  fultan  followed  his  guide ;  inverted 
the  houfe  with  his  guards ;  and  extinguifiiing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who 
had  been  feized  in  the  aifl  of  rapine  and  adultery.  Af- 
ter the  execution  of  his  ftntence,  the  lights  were  le- 
kindled,  and  Mahmud  fill  proftrate  in  prayer ;  then 
rifing  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  fome  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracioufnefs  of  hun- 
ger. The  poor  man,  whofe  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  fuppreis  his  aftonilhment  and  curiohty  > 
and  the  courteous  monarch  condefccnded  to  explain 
the  motives  of  this  fiuguiar  behaviour.  "  I  had  reafon 
to  fufpc(fl  that  none  except  one  of  my  fons  could  dare 
to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage;  and  I  extinguiilied  tlie 
lights,  that  my  juftice  might  be  blind  and  uiesorable. 
My  prayer  was  a  thank('giving  on  the  difcovcry  of  the 
oifender  ;  and  fo  painful  v/as  my  anxiety,  that  I  had 
palled  three  days  without  food  (incc  the  firft  moment 
of  your  complaint." 

9.  In  Bourgoane's  Travels  in  Spnin,  vol.  iii.  the 
following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  HI.  of  Callile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affcJled  in  his 
drefs,  and  particul  ;rly  in  his  flioes,  cculd  not  find  a 
workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  (hoemaker, 
to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  many  others,  ha- 
ving brought  him  a  pair  of  (hoes  not  made  to  ple.afe 
his  talle,  the  canon  became  ("urious,  and  ("eiz.ing  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  (hoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many- 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  ibur  da\ighters,  a:id 
ft  fon  14  years  of  age,  the  elded  of  the  indigent  family. 
Tlu;y  made  their  complaints  to  the  chapter :  the  ca- 
nort  was  profecuted  and  condemned  not  to  appear  In 
the  choir  for  a  year.  The  young  (hoemaker  having 
attained  to  man's  eflate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a 
livelihood  ;  and  overwhelmed  with  \%Tetchedne(s  fat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  procefTion  at  the  door  of  tiic 
cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  proceHion  paf- 
fed  by.  Amongd  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial 
afteelion,  rage,  and  defpair,  got  (b  far  the  better  of 
his  realbn,  that  he  fell  (urioufiy  upon  the  priell,  andr 
(labbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  w.is  feized, 
conviifled  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 
to  be  (juartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cnir!, 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  realbn,  call  the 
lover  of  juftice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  alTair  came  to 
his  knowledge ;  anil  a("ter  learning  the  particulars,  ho 
determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  the  young  (hot- 
maker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he 
firft  annulled  the  fer.lcnce  ju(l  pronounced  by  the  cler- 
gy ;  and  alter  alking  the  youni;  man  what  proiellion 
he  was,  "  I  forbid  you  (faid  he)  to  make  Ihocs  for  a 
year  to  come." 

ic.  In  Gaklwin's  Hiftory  of  Tndoflan,  a    fmgnlar 

faft  is  related  of  the  emperor  Jehanjir,  under  whofe 

father  ALUer  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindoftan  firft  ob- 
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Juftice.  tained  any  regular  form.  Jehangir  fucceetlcd  liim  at 
^  '  Agra  on  tlic  22d  of  Oflober  1605  ;  and  the  firll  or- 
der which  he  iirued  on  his  jtccclTion  to  the  throne  was 
for  the  conftrudion  of  the  golden  chain  of  jiijlkc.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  meafured  30  yards,  con- 
fiding of  60  links,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindo- 
ftan  (about  400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  the 
chain  was  fulpended  from  the  royal  baflion  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  Agra,  and  the  other  fallened  in  the  ground 
near  the  fide  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  this  ex- 
traordinary invention  was,  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  decifions,  or  dilatory 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  injured  parties 
might  come  tliemfelves  to  this  chain  ;  and  making  a 
noife  by  ihaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  waiting  to  rcprcfent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jefty." 

Justice  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  perfon  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubjefls, 
whofe  authority  arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not 
by  right  of  magiftracy. 

Of  thefe  juftices  there  are  variotis  kinds  in  England  ; 
viz. 

Chief  j^usricf  of  the  Kii:i;'s  Bench,  is  the  capital  juf- 
tice of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  lord  by  his  ofiice.  His 
bufinefs  is  chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  concern  offences  againft 
tlie  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king  ;  as  trea- 
fons,  felonies,  &c.  This  officer  was  formerly  not  only 
chief  juftice,  but  alfo  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  ufually  fat  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  there  executed  that  office,  for- 
merly performed  per  comitem  palalii ;  he  determined  in 
that  place  all  die  differences  happening  between  the 
barons  aud  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
of  benig  viceregent  of  the  kingdom  whenever  the  king 
went  beyond  fea,  and  was  ufually  chofen  to  that  of- 
fice cut  of  the  prime  nobility ;  but  his  power  was  re- 
duced by  -king  Richard  I.  and  king  Edward  II.  His 
office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  cap't- 
talis  Anglix  jufiiltarius,  to  capilalis  jiiflitiarius  ad  placita, 
coram  rege  tenenda,  or  capita/is  jii/Ii/iarius  banei  regit. 

Chief  yrsTicf  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  who  with  his 
afEftants  hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  betv>een  com- 
mon perions,  as  well  perfonal  as  real ;  and  he  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  his  office. 

JusriCR  cf  the  ForfK  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  who  has 
power  and  authority  to  determine  offences  committed 
in  the  king's  forefts,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  determi- 
ned by  any  other  court  of  juftice.  Of  thefe  there  are 
two;  whereof  one  has  juril"di>ftion  over  all  the  forefts 
en  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a  place 
of  great  honour  and  authority,  and  is  never  beftowed 
but  on  fome  perfon  of  great  diftindlon.  The  court 
where  this  juftice  fits  is  called  the  ju//ice  feat  of  the  fo- 
rejl,  held  once  every  three  years,  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining all  trefpalfes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims 
of  fr.inchifes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
caufes  whatfoever  therein  arifing.  This  court  may  fine 
and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  it  being  a 
court  of  record  ;  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  fri  m 
hence  to  the  ccurt  of  king's  bench.  The  laft  court 
of  juftice  feat  of  any  note  was  that  held  in  the  reign 
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of  Charles  I.  before  the  carl  of  HollanJ.     After  the 
rcftoration  anotlier  was  held  for  form's  fake  before  the  ^ 
earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  fincc  the  revolution  in  1688,  the 
foreft  laws  have  fallen  into  total  difufe,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  fubje(5l. 

This  is  the  only  juftice  who  may  appoint  a  deputy : 
he  is  alfo  called  J///?/Vc  in  eyre  of  iheforef/. 

yc'sTicFS  of  Aj/ife,  were  fuch  as  were  wont  by  fpe- 
cial  commiffion  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  afl'ifes,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjefts.  For, 
whereas  thefe  actions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  London  ;  and  therefore  juftices,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commifllons  particularly  authorifed,  were 
fent  down  to  them.  Tlicfe  continue  to  pafs  the  cir- 
cuit by  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  difpatching  their  feveral  bufinefles  by 
fcveral  commiifions  ;  for  they  have  one  commifllon  to 
take  affifes,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Middlefex  a  court 
of  general  gaol-dclivcry  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year- 
All  the  juftices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
affifes  arc  held,  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or 
elfe  are  liable  to  a  fine  ;  in  order  to  return  recogni- 
zances, &c.  and  to  affift  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  as 
lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurifdiffion,  and  in 
which  fome  of  them  have  been  probably  concerned,, 
by  way  of  previous  examination.  See  Assists  and 
Jury. 

y^vsTiCF.s  in  Eyre  (jiifliLijril  ilinerantcs,  or  errantes), 
were  thofe  who  were  anciently  fent  with  commiffion 
into  divers  counties  to  hear  fuch  caufes  efpecially  as 
were  termed  pitas  of  the  eroivn  ;  and  that  for  the  eafe 
of  the  fubjeifl,  who  miift  eUe  have  been  hurried  to  the 
courts  of  Weflrainfter,  if  the  caufe  were  too  high  for 
the  county-courts. 

According  to  fome,  thefe  juftices  were  fent  once  in 
feven  years  ;  but  others  will  have  them  to  have  been 
fent  oftener.  Camden  fays,  they  were  inftituted  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  11.  A.  D.  1 184  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  an  older  date. 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  juftices  of  affife  at  this 
day  ;  though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceeding 
very  different. 

yvsTicF.s  of  Gaol-Delit'ery,  thofe  commiffioaed  to 
hear  and  determine  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as  for 
any  offence  are  caft  into  prifon.  Juftices  of  gaol-de- 
livery are  impowered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed 
upon  indi<Sments  of  felony,  trel'pafs,  S:c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve ;  and  they  have  power  to  dif- 
charsje  fuch  prilbners  as  upon  their  trials  fhall  be  ac- 
([uitted  ;  alfo  all  fuch  againft  whom,  on  proclamation 
made,  no  evidence  appears  to  inditfi ;  which  juftices 
ot  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.  may  not  do.  2  Hawk.  24, 
25.  But  thefe  juilices  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
perfon  not  in  the  cuftody  of  the  prifon  except  in  fome 
fpecial  cafes ;  as  if  fome  of  the  accomplices  to  a  fe- 
lony may  be  in  fuch  prifon  and  fome  of  them  out  of 
it,  the  juftices  may  receive  an  appeal  againft  thofe  who 
are  out  of  the  prifon  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  in  it ; 
which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  fuch  prifcners,  fhall  be 
removed  into  B.  R.  and  procefs  illiie  from  them  againft 
the  reft.  But  if  thofe  out  of  prifon  be  omitted  in  the 
appeal,  they  can  never  be  put  into  any  other;  becaufe 
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Juftlce.     there  can  be  but  one  appeal  for  one  felony.     In  this 
"""*'       '  way  the  goals  arc  cleared,  and  all  otlendcrs  trleJ,  pu- 
nillied,  or  delivered,  in  every  year. — Their  commiuion 
is  now  turned  over  to  the  jullices  of  afl'ilc. 

j^i/s  TICKS  of  Nifi  Prills  are  now  the  fame  with  juf- 
tires  if  ajjifi.  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  caufe 
in  the  conimon  pleas  to  put  it  olF  to  fuch  a  day,  N\fi 
prills  jujlitiiirii  vnwriiil  ad  eas  pirle  nd  capiendas  ajjijiis  : 
from  which  claufe  of  adjournment  they  are  cMcdJii/iices 
of  iii/J  prills,  as  well  o.i  jiijices  of  ajpf,  on  account  ot  tlic 
WTit  and  adions  they  have  to  deal  in. 

^rsTiCF.s  of  Oyer  tind  Tcrrniiiei;  were  juftices  deputed 
on  fome  fpecial  occa(ions  to  hear  and  determine  parti- 
cular caul'es. — The  commiirion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
is  direiited  to  certain  perfons  upon  any  infurre<Jiion, 
heinous  demeanour,  or  trefinifs  committed,  who  nuill 
firlt  enciuire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inquell, 
before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury,  it  was  formerly  held,  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  aft  in  the  conimillion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  oi  goal-delivery,  with- 
in tlie  county  vviiere  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  by  I2  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  to  allow 
any  man  to  be  ajullice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gene- 
ral gaol-delivery  within  any  county  of  England. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  arc  perfons  of  intereft  and  cre- 
dit, appointed  by  the  king's  commiflion  to  Iceep  the 
peace  of  the  county  where  they  live. 

Of  thefe  fome  for  fpecial  refpecfl  arc  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo  as  no  bufmefs  of  importance  may  be  dif- 
patched  without  the  prefence  or  alfent  of  them  or 
one  of  them.  However,  every  jufticc  of  peace  hath  a 
feparate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  ilfue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit 
to  prifon,  all  thieves,  murderers,  w.mdering  rogues  ; 
tliofe  wlio  hold  conlpiraeies,  riots,  and  alnioll  all  de- 
linquents which  may  occafion  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  iubjeft  ;  to  commit  to  prifon  luch  as 
cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due 
time  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  profeciitors  to  the  af- 
fifes.  And  if  they  negleifl  to  ccrtil'y  examinations  and 
informations  to  the  next  gaol  delivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  profecutors,  tliey  lli.dl  be  fined.  A  jullice  may 
commit  a  perfon  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view, 
without  warrant ;  but  if  on  the  inibrmation  of  ano- 
ther, he  mull  make  a  wanant  under  hand  and  feal  for 
that  purpofe.  If  complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
a  juftice  of  goods  llolen,  and  the  inlbrmcr,  fufpec^ing 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  lliows  the  cauie  of 
his  fufjiicion,  the  judicc  may  grant  a  warrant  to  the 
conftable,  &c.  to  fearch  in  the  place  fufpct'ted,  to 
lei/.e  the  goods  and  perfun  in  wliofc  cullody  they  are 
Ibund,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other  juf- 
tice. The  fearch  on  thefe  warrants  ou'rlit  to  be  in 
the  day-time,  and  doors  m.iy  be  broke  open  I)y  con- 
ftaljUs  to  take  the  goods.  Juftices  of  peace  may  make 
and  perfuaJc  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to  a 
fnie,  though  they  may  not  compound  oil'ences  or  take 
money  for  making  agreements.  A  jullice  hath  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  binding  to  the  good  behaviour  ;  and 
may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a  grc.it  penalty  of  one, 
for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  part^  bound  is 
a  dangerous  perfon,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
and  do  much  nilfchlef ;  and  for  dcl'ault  of  liircties  he 
may  be  conmiitted  lo  gaol.     But  a  man  giving  fecu- 


rity  for  keeping  die  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or  chan-  Jurtiee. 
eery,  may  have  3.  fiperfedeas  to  the  jullices  in  the  coun-  '  *'~" 
ty  not  to  take  fecurity  ;  and  alfo  by  giving  furety  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  julticc.  It  one  make  an  alfault 
upon  a  juftice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  offend- 
er,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  furcties  for 
tlie  peace ;  and  the  jultice  may  record  a  forcible  entry 
on  his  own  polfeflion  :  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge 
in  his  own  caufe.  Contempts  againft  juftices  are  pu- 
nifhable  by  indiiflment  and  fine  at  the  feffions.  Juf- 
tices (ludl  not  be  regularly  punilhed  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  fcllions  as  judges ;  and  if  a  juftice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence ; 
and  if  a  verdi>.t  is  given  for  him,  or  the  plaintltf  be 
nonfult,  he  fliall  have  double  cofts ;  and  fuch  avflion 
Ihall  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed.  7  Jac.  cap.  5.  21  Jac.  cap.  12.  But  if 
they  are  guilty  of  any  mlfdemeanor  in  office,  infor- 
mation lies  againft  them  in  the  king's  bench,  where 
they  lliall  be  punilhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and 
all  perfons  who  recover  a  verdict  againft  a  juftice  for 
any  wilful  or  malicious  injury,  are  intitled  to  double 
cofts.  By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  44.  no  writ  Ihrll  be  fued 
out  againft  any  juftice  of  peace,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  notice  in 
writing  Ihall  be  delivered  lo  him  one  month  before  the 
fuing  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  action, 
&c.  within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends ;  and 
if  the  tender  be  found  fufficient,  he  Ih.i'.l  have  a  verdict, 
&c.  Nor  Ihall  .any  action  be  brought  againft  a  juf- 
tice for  any  tiling  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
unlefs  commenced  wiihin  fix  months  after  the  a<5l  com- 
mltied. 

A  juftice  is  to  cxerclfe  his  authority  only  with'n  the 
county  where  lie  is  appointed  by  his  commillion,  not 
in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itfclf  or  town  corpo- 
iMte,  having  their  pro|,er  juftices,  (Sec.  hut  in  other 
towns  and  liberties  he  may.  The  power  and  office  of 
juftices  terminate  in  (w  months  after  the  deniifc  of  the 
crown,  by  an  exprefs  writ  of  difcharge  under  the  great 
feal,  by  writ  oi  fnperfdeas,  by  a  new  commiirion,  and  by 
accellion  of  the  office  of  flieri  (For  coroner. 

The  original  of  juftices  of  the  peace  is  rcfcn-ed  to 
the  fourth  ye;xr  of  Edward  III.  They  were  firft  c.dlcd 
confirvalors,  or  ivariltns  of  the  peace,  elected  by  the 
county,  upon  a  writ  direited  to  the  IherilT;  but  the 
power  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  iiy  ftatutes 
irom  the  people  to  the  king;  and  under  this  appella- 
tion appointed  by  i  Edw.  III.  cap.  16.  Afterwards 
the  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  i.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  jiijll.-s.  They  are  apjiointed  by  the  king's 
fpecial  commillion  under  tlic  great  feal,  the  form  of 
which  was  fettlevl  by  all  the  judges,  A.  D.  1590  ;  and 
the  king  may  appoint  .is  many  as  he  Ihall  think  fit  in 
every  county  in  Engl.ind  and  Wales,  ih  nigh  they  .ire 
generally  made  at  the  difcrellon  of  tlie  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king's  leave.  At  firft  ilie  numl>er  of  juftices 
was  not  above  two  ortlireein  a  coiintv.  18  Edw.  III. 
cap.  1.  Tlicn  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  1. 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  oi  the  moft  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  fome  learned  in  the  law,  Ihould 
be  made  juftices  in  every  county.  The  luiinbcr  was 
alterwards  rcftraincd  firft  to  fix,  and  then  to  eight,  in 
every  county,  by  12  Ric.  II.  cap,  lo.  and  14  Ric.  'I. 
3  F  2  cap. 
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JuP.icc.     cap.  II.     But  their  number  has  greatly  increafed  fiiice 

'^ '  their  lirll  inllitution.     As  to  their  qiuilirtcations,   the 

ftatutes  juft  cited  direft  them  to  be  tlie  belt  repu- 
tation and  mod  w  rthy  men  ia  the  coimty  ;  and  the 
ftatute  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them  to  be  of  the 
moil  fufFicicnt  knights,  cfquires,  and  gentlemen,  of  tlie 
law;  and  by  2  Hen.  V.  Stat.  i.  cap.  4.  and  flat.  2. 
cap  I.  they  niuft  be  refident  in  their  feveral  coun- 
ties. And  by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1 1.  no  juflice  was  to 
be  put  in  commilTion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  valu>; 
of  2&I.  /cr  annum.  It  is  now  enadttd  by  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  II.  that  every  juftice  lliall  have  \oo\.  per  annum, 
clear  of  all  dedu(5tions  ;  of  which  he  mufl  make  oath 
by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  if  he  acts  without  fuch 
qualification,  he  lliall  forfeit  icol.  It  is  alfo  provided 
by  5  Geo.  II.  that  no  praflifuig  attorney,  folicitor,  or 
proftor,  fliall  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  jullicc  of  the 
peace. 

yusTiCES  of  Peace  •within  Liberties, Tirc  in  Britain,  juftices 
of  the  peace  who  have  the  fame  authority  in  cities  oro- 
tlier  corporate  towns  as  the  otliers  have  in  counties  ;  and 
their  power  is  the  fame  ;  only  that  thefe  have  tlie  allizc 
of  ale  and  beer,  wood  and  victuals,  &c.  Julliccs  of 
cities  and  corporations  are  not  within  the  qualification 
ac"t,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  i  S. 

Fountain  of  jfusTiCE,  one  of  the  charailters  or  attri- 
butes of  the  kings  of  Britain.      See  Prerogative. 

By  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
author  or  orginal,  but  only  the  ili/lrilutor.  Juftice  is 
not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  h\sfree  gift  ;  but 
he  is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  dilpenfe  it  to  whom 
it  is  due.  He  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  refervoir  ; 
from  whence  right  and  equity  are  conduced,  by  a 
tlioufand  channels  to  every  individual.  The  original 
power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
fociety,  is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at  large  :  but  as  it 
■would  be  impraflicable  to  render  complete  juftice  to 
every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity, therefore  every  nation  has  committed  that 
power  to  certain  feleift  magiftrates,  who  with  more  eafe 
and  expedition  can  hear  and  determine  complaints  ; 
and  in  England  this  authority  has  immtmorially  been 
exercifed  by  the  king  or  his  fubilitutes.  He  therefore 
has  alone  the  right  of  ereiSling  courts  of  judicature  : 
for  though  die  ccnilitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  en- 
trufted  him  witli  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
laws,  it  is  impoffible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he 
ihould  perfonrdly  carry  into  execution  this  great  and 
extenfivc  trail :  it  is  confequently  neccflary  that  courts 
ihould  be  erected,  to  alfilt  l:im  in  executing  this  power  ; 
and  equally  nccel'ary,  that,  if  creeled,  they  lliould  be 
erefled  by  his  authority.  And  hence  it  is,  tliat  all 
jurlldiiftions  of  courts  arc  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  crown,  their  proceedings  run 
generally  in  the  king's  name,  tlicy  pafs  under  his  fe;il, 
and  are  executed  by  his  ofiicers. 

It  is  probabb,  and  almoft  certain,  that  in  rery  ear- 
ly times,  before  the  Britiih  conftitution  arrived  at  its  full 
perfcdion,  their  kings  in  perfon  often  heard  and  deter- 
mined caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  pre- 
fent,  by  -the  long  and  uniform  uCage  of  many  ages, 
the  Ifings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  pc  v/er  to 
the  judges  ff  their  fcveral  courts  ;  which  arc  the  grand 
def  ofitory  of  tlie  fundamental  l-.'.v.-s  of  the  kingdom, 
jnd  have  gained  a  known  and  Rated  jurlfdidtion,  re- 
irulyled  b)-  certain  aiv.l  ellablifhed   rules,    which  the 


crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  ael  of  parliament. 
And  in  order  to  m  luitain  both  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts,  it  is  en- 
acled  by  the  ftatute  15  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  their  com- 
milTions  fliall  be  made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bcnc- 
placito,  but^  quamdiu  bene  fe  g^ff-rint,  and  their  fa- 
laries  afcertained  and  eftabliihed  ;  but  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improvements  of 
that  law  in  the  ilutute  of  i  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  enaded 
at  the  carneft  recommendation  of  tlie  king  iiimtelf  from 
the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  offices 
during  their  good  heiiiviour,  notwithftanding  any  de- 
mife  of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held  immedi- 
ately to  vacate  their  feats),  and  their  full  falaries  arc 
abfolutely  feeurcd  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commilTions  ;  his  majefty  having  been  pleafed  to 
declare,  that  "  he  looked  upon  the  independence  and 
uprightnefs  of  the  judges,  as  elfential  to  the  impartial 
adminillration  of  juftice  ;  as  one  of  tire  beft  fecurities 
ot  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubjefts  ;  and  as  moft 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown." 

In  criminal  proceedings  or  profecutions  for  offen- 
ces, it  would  ftill  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  the  king 
perJbnally  fat  in  judgment ;  becaufe  in  regard  to  thel|? 
he  appears  in  anotlier  capacity,  that  oi prtfeiutor.  All 
offences  are  either  againft  the  king's  peace  or  his 
crown  and  dignity  ;  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indift- 
ment.  For  though  in  their  confequences  they  gene- 
rally feem  (except  in  the  cafe  of  treafonand  a  veryfcvr 
others)  to  be  rather  offences  againft  the  kingdom  than 
the  king  ;  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  bo- 
dy, has  delegated  all  its  power  and  riglits,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  one  vifible  magiftrate, 
all  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights, 
are  immediately  offences  againft  him  to  whom  they 
are  fo  deles;ated  by  tlie  public.  He  is  therefore  the 
proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perion  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  carried  fo  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  conftitution  (wherein  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coron.ition  oath  to  confcrve  tlie  peace), 
that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injurv  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a  tcllow-fubjeii,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a  kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  king's  coronation 
oath  ;  dicebatur  frf^ijfe  juramcnivm  regis  j:iratt:!:i.  And 
hence  alfo  arifes  another  biancli  of  the  prerogative, 
tliat  o( p.-irdoKing  offences;  for  it  is  reafonablc,  th.at  he 
only  who  is  injured  (hoiildha.ve  the  power  of  forgiving. 
See  P/iRDON. 

In  this  diftinft  and  fepara^e  exiftence  of  the  judicial 
power,  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  remove.ible  at  pleafure,  by  the  cio\to,  confifts 
one  main  preiervative  of  the  public  liberty  ;  which 
cannot  fubfift  long  in  any  ftate,  unlefs  the  adininiftra- 
tion  of  common  juftice  be  in  fome  degree  feparated 
both  from  the  legiila'.lve  and  alfo  from  the  executive 
power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legiilative,  the  life, 
lil)crty,  and  property,  of  the  fubjeft  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whofe  decifions  would  be 
then  regulated  only  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not 
by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law  ;  which,  though 
legiflators  riay  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to 
obierve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
might  foon  be  an  over-balance  for  ihe  legiilative.  For 
which  rcafcn,  by  the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  whxh 
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abolillicJ  tiie  court  of  ftar-clwmbcr,,  cfletflnal  care  is 
^  taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  ot"  the  hands  of 
tlie  king's  privy-council;  who,  as  then  was  evident 
from  recent  inltances,  might  fuon  be  inclined  to  jiro- 
nounce  tliat  for  law  which  was  moll  agrcc-ible  to  the 
prince  or  his  officers.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  to 
be  avoided  in  a  free  conflitution,  than  uniting  tlie  i)ro- 
vinces  of  a  judge  and  a  minillcr  of  Itate.  And  indeed, 
that  tlie  abfolute  power,  claimed  and  exercifod  in 
foiiie  nations,  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
callern  empires,  is  in  a  great  mcafure  owing  to  their 
having  veiled  the  judicial  power  in  their  parliaments ; 
a  body  feparate  and  dillinct  irom  both  the  legillative 
and  executive  :  and  if  ever  ihofe  nations  recover  their 
former  liberty,  they  will  ov/e  it  to  the  efforts  of  thofe  af- 
Icmblies.  In  Turkey,  where  every  thing  is  centered  in 
the  fultan  or  his  minilters,  defpotic  power  is  in  its  me- 
ridian, and  wears  a  more  dreadlul  afpeil. 

A  conl'equence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi- 
quity of  the  king.  His  niajefty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  prefent  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot 
perfonally  dillribute  juflice.  Misjudges  are  the  mir- 
ror by  which  the  king's  image  is  reflcfled.  It  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always 
prefent  in  court,  always  ready  to  untlertake  profecu- 
lions  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and 
proteftion  of  the  fuhjed.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonfuited  ;  for  a 
nonfuit  is  the  deierlion  of  the  fuit  or  a>.1ion  by  the  non- 
appearance of  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  fald  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do  ;  for  he  always  appears,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  in  his  own  proper  perfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  of  the  king's  being  the 
fountain  of  jufticc,  we  may  alfo  deduce  the  prerogative 
ot  ilfuing  proclam.itions,  which  is  vtfted  in  the  king 
alone.     See  Proclamation. 

JvsTicR-Seat.     See  FoRF.sr  Courts. 

JUSTICIA,  MALABAR-NUT :  A  gcnus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  thediandriaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  tiie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th 
order,  PirfomiU.  The  corolla  is  ringcnt ;  the  capllile 
bilocular,  parting  with  an  elaftic  fpring  at  the  heel ; 
the  llamina  have  only  one  anthera.  There  are  19 
Ipecies,  all  of  tliem  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  grow- 
ing many  feet  high ;  fome  adorned  with  line  large 
leaves,  others  with  fmall  narrow  ones,  and  all  of 
tlicni  with  monopetalous  ringent  flowers.  Only  two 
fpeeies  arc  cultivated  in  Englilii  gardens,  vi/..  the  ad- 
hat(jda  or  common  Malabar  nut,  and  the  hyll'opifolia 
or  fnap-tree.  The  lirll  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
hi^;h,  with  a  llroni;  woody  liecni,  branching  out  wide- 
ly all  around  :  having  large,  lanceolate,  oval  leaves, 
placed  oppolite  ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
fhort  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  with  darR  fjiots,  having 
the  lielmet  of  the  corolla  concave.  Tlie  fecoiid  hatli 
a  (lirubby  ftcm  branching  from  the  bottom  pyrami- 
dically  three  or  four  feet  nigh  ;  fpear-lliajied,  narrow, 
entire  leaves,  growing  oppolite ;  and  white  flowers, 
conmionly  by  threes,  from  the  fides  of  th-;  branches  ; 
fucceeded  by  capfules,  which  burl!  open  with  elalHc 
force  for  the  difcha:';e  of  the  feeds;  whence  the  name 
o{  f nap-tree.  Both  fpecies  flower  jiere  in  fummer,  but 
ucvcr  produce  any  fruit.      They  arc  propagated  by 
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l.iyers  and  cuttings,  and  require  tli;  {att.z  treatment 
with  other  tender  exi-tics. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Englifl;  laws,  an  officer 
inltituted  by  William  the  Con<iucior,  as  the  chief  of- 
ficer ot  Hate,  who  principally  dcter.-nined  in  all  cafes 
civil  and  criminal.  He  was  called  in  Latin  Capilal'it 
JiiJUckriiis  loliiij  y/rij/i^.  For  Justiciar  in  Scotland, 
tice  Law,  n*^  clvi.    10 — 12. 

Justiciary,  or  Court  of  Ju'iTtci.iM-,  in  Scotland. 
See  Law,  n°  clvi.   10 — 12. 

JLiSTIFICATION,  in  law,  fignifics  a  maintaining 
or  Ihowing  a  fufficient  reafon  in  court  why  the  de- 
fendant did  what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in 
jullirieation  mull  fet  forth  fome  fpecial  matter  :  tlius, 
on  being  fued  for  a  trefpafs,  a  perlbn  may  jultify  it  by 
proving,  that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  ;  that  he 
entered  a  houfe  in  order  to  apprehend  a  felon  ;  or  by 
virtue  of  a  waiTant,  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  a  diftrefs  ;  and  in  an  aii'ault,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
neceflky. 

Justification,  in  theology,  that  aA  of  grace  which 
renders  a  man  jull  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  happinefs.     See  Theology. 

The  Pvomanills  and  Reformed  are  extremely  divided 
about  the  doctrine  of  juftihcation  :  ihe  latter  contend- 
ing fcr  jullification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  former  by- 
good  works. 

JUSTIN,  a  celebrated  hillorian,  lived,  according 
to  the  moil  probable  opinion,  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  an  abridgement  of  the  hiilory  of  Tro- 
gus  Pompeius  ;  comprehending  the  actions  of  almoft 
all  nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  tlie  Alfyriau 
empire  to  the  emperor  Augulhis.  The  original 
work,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  loll  :  this  a- 
bridgement,  being  written  in  a  polite  and  elegant 
llyle,  was  probably  the  reafon  why  that  age  negleilcd 
the  original.  The  bell  editions  of  Jullin  are,  ad  ufuin 
Delphini,  in  410  ;  and  cum  notis  variorum  it  Gronovii 
in   8vo. 

Justin  (St),  commonly  called  Jujlln  Martyr,  one 
of  th.e  earlictl  and  molt  learned  writers  of  the  eallern 
church,  was  born  at  Ncapolis,  the  ancient  Seclicm  of 
PalelUne.  His  father  Prifcus,  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in 
all  the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  (Indies  he 
travelled  to  Lgypt ;  and  followed  the  feifl  of  Plato, 
with  whofe  intellectual  notions  he  was  much  plca-l-d. 
But  one  day  walking  by  the  fea-lidc,  wrapt  in  lon- 
tlempation,  he  was  met  by  a  grave  ancient  perfon 
of  a  venerable  afpcift ;  who,  falling  into  difcourfe  with 
him,  turned  the  converlation  by  degrees  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  Platonifm  to  the  fupcrior  perfc>5lion  of 
Chrillianity  ;  and  reafoncd  fo  well,  as  to  raifc  in  him 
an  ardent  ciiricfity  to  inquire  into  the  irerits  of  that 
religion  ;  in  confequcncc  of  which  iaquiry,  he  was 
C(  nverted  about  the  ye.ir  132.  Gn  his  embracing 
that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profelllon  nor  the 
habit  ot  a  phrlofophcr :  but  a  pcrlccutioii  breaking 
out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofed  An  Apology  f-jr  th.- 
Chrifwin: ;  and  afterwards  prefcntcd  ariotiicr  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
innocence  and  lioiincls  of  the  ChrilHan  religion  againll 
Ciefcens  a  Cynic  philofophcrj  and  other  calumnia- 
tors,    lie  did  honoiU'  to  Chnlli.uiity  by  his  learning 
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Juftinlan,  and  the  purity  of  his  manner ;  and  fuffered  itiartyr- 
Juitiiiinni.  Jqj,^  in  j(5y_  Befidcs  his  two  Apologies,  there  are 
"~  dill   extant   his   Dialogue    with    Trypho,    a    Jew  ;    two 

treatil'es  addreiied  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the 
unity  of  God.  Other  works  arc  alfo  afcvibed  to  him. 
The  bed  editions  of  St  Juftin  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1551  and  1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
that  of  Morel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1656;  and  that 
of  Don  Prudcntius  Marandus,  a  learned  Benedidine, 
in  I  742  in  folio.  His  ftyle  is  plain,  and  void  of  all 
ornament. 

JUSTINIAN  I.  fon  of  Juftin  the  elder,  was  made 
Cx'far  and  Auguftus  in  527,  and  foon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  PerCians  by  Belifarius  his  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals  ;  regained  Africa  ;  fub- 
ducd  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  defeated  the  Moors  ;  and 
reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory.  See 

(Hiftory    of)    Constantinople,    n°     93 97.     and 

Italy,  n°   12.  &c. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juiliniau  made  the 
beft  ufe  of  it,  by  coUeifting  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end,  he  felecled  ten  of  the  moft;  able  lawyers  in  the 
empire  ;  who  revifing  the  Gregori.in,  Theodofian, 
and  Hermogcnian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called 
Codex  Jujlimanus,  This  may  be  called  the  JIatute 
Liw,  as  confifting  of  the  refcripts  of  the  emperors. 
But  the  redudion  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more 
difficult  talk  :  it  was  made  up  of  the  decifions  of  the 
judges  and  other  magi  Urates,  together  witli  the  ati- 
thorltative  opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  ;  all 
which  lay  fcattered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than 
2000  volumes  and  upw.uds.  Thcfe  were  reduced  to 
tlie  number  of  50  ;  but  ten  years  were  fpent  in  the  re- 
du(flion.  However,  the  defign  was  completed  in  the 
year  553,  and  the  name  of  Di^cfu  or  Pinukas  given 
to  it.  Beiides  thefe,  for  the  ufe  cliieHy  of  young 
ftudents  in  the  law  to  facilitate  that  ftudy,  Juftlnian 
ordered  four  books  of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up, 
containing  an  abftract  or  abridgement  ot  the  text 
of  all  the  laws  :  and,  laftly,  the  laws  of  modern  date, 
pofterior  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one 
volume  in  the  ye;u:  541,  called  the  Novella,  or  New 
Code. 

This  emperor  died  iu  the  year  565,  aged  S3,  in 
the  39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches ;  particularly  the  famous  Sanifla  So- 
phia at  Conftantinoplc,  which  is  efteemed  a  mafter- 
piece  of  architecture. 

JUSTINIAN  I  (St  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1381. 
He  was  a  very  pious  prelate,  and  died  ill  1485  ;  he 
left  feveral  pieces  of  piety,  which  were  printed  toge- 
ther at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  his 
life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  Clement  VII.  beatified 
him  in  1524,  and  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690. 

JusTiNiANi  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1408.  He  obtained  the  ienators  robe  at  the  age  of 
19,  ferved  the  republic  in  feveral  embairies,  and  was 
clefted  procurator  of  St  Mark  in  1474.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  wrote  the  Hijiory  of  Vemcc,  with 
fome  otlier  woiks  of  confiderable  merit ;  and  died  in 
1498. 


JosTiNiANi  (Auguftin),  bilhop  of  Nebo,  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  dcfccnded  from 
a  branch  of  the  fame  noble  fanfily  with  the  two  fore-  , 
going  ;  and  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1480.  He  aflifted 
at  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  v/here  he  oppofed  fome 
articles  of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his 
almoner  ;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  profeffor  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522, 
where  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate  ; 
and  learning  and  piety  }1ourili\ed  in  his  dioceic.  He 
perillied  at  fea  in  his  pallage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio, 
in  1J36.  He  compofed  feveral  pieces;  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  which  is,  Pfaltirium  Hlrxum,  Gractim, 
Aralkiim,  et  Chahlaum,  cum  iribus  Latinls  interpreta- 
tionihus  cl  glojfis.  This  was  the  firft  pi'alter  of  the  kind 
printed  ;  and  there  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  fame  prelate 
a  tranflation  of  Mainionides's  More  Nevochim. 

JUSTNESS,  the  exaiflnefs  or  regularity  of  any 
thing. 

Juftnefs  is  chiefly  uP-'d  in  fpeaking  of  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  fentimcnts.  The  juftnefs  of  a  thought 
conlirts  in  a  certain  precifion  or  accuracy,  by  which 
every  part  of  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fubjeift.  Juftnefs  oi"  language  confifts  in  uling  proper 
and  well  chofen  terms  ;  in  not  faying  eitlier  too  much 
or  too  little.  M.  de  Mere,  who  has  written  on  juft- 
nefs of  mind,  diftinguiihes  two  kinds  of  juftnefs  ;  the 
one  ariilng  fioni  talle  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
fenfe  or  right  reafon.  There  are  no  certain  rules  to 
be  laid  down  for  the  former,  wi.  to  fliow  the  beauty 
and  exaiftnefs  in  the  tui-n  or  choice  of  a  thought  ;  the 
latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  which  things  have  to 
another. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  peninfula,  which  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
and  is  furroundcd  on  tlie  other  fides  by  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  180  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  50  in  breadth  frora 
eaft  to  \vcft.  The  air  is  very  cold  but  wholefome  ; 
and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  beeves,  that  are  fent  to  Germany, 
Hollanti,  and  elfewhcre.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Ciiuhrhin  Cheifonefus,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
country  from  wlience  the  Saxons  came  into  England. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South 
yullLind :  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of  Sbfwick,  and  lies 
between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Holftein; 
and  the  duke  of  that  name  is  in  poflelhon  of  part  of 
it,  whofc  capital  town  is  Gottorp,  for  which  reafon 
the  fovereign  is  called  the  ihik-  of  Ho'j}:in  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man fatyrift,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
emperor  Claudian's  reign,  at  Aqainum  in  Campania. 
His  father  was  probably  a  freed-man,  who,  being  rich, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
tafte  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence  ;  in  which 
he  made  a  great  progrefs,  firft  under  Fronto  the  gram- 
marian, and  afterwards,  as  is  generally  conjectured, 
under  Qiiintilian ;  after  which  he  attended  the  bar, 
and  made  a  diftinguifticd  figure  there  for  many  years 
by  his  eloquence.     In  the  pruiitice  of  this  profelHon 
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iivtncu8  he  hnd  iftiproved  Ills  fortune  and  intcreft  at  Rome  be- 
fore he  turned  his  thouglits  to  poetry,  the  very  ftyle 
'"•  .  of  which,  in  his  fatires,  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  decla- 
mation ;  Juluclum  reiloleni  dcclumalovem,  fay  the  critics. 
It  is  fiiid  he  was  above  40  years  of  age  when  he  re- 
cited his  firll  elHiy  to  a  final!  audience  of  hi'j  friends  ; 
but  being  encouraged  by  their  applaiifc,  he  ventured 
a  greater  publicaticjn :  which  reaching  tlic  ears  of 
Paris,  Domilian's  favourite  at  that  time,  though  but 
a  pantomime  player,  whom  our  fatyriil  had  Icverely 
iniulted,  that  minion  made  his  complaint  to  tlie  em- 
peror;  wlio  fent  him  lhcre\ipon  into  banillmient,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  liim  the  command  of  a  cohort 
in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pcntapolis,  a  city 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Doniitian's  dealli,  our  fatyrift  returned  to 
Rome,  fuflicieutly  cautioned  not  only  againft  attack- 
ing the  charaders  of  tliofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary 
princes,  but  againll  all  peribnal  retleiflions  upon  the 
great  men  then  living  ;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely 
concludes  the  debate  lie  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintain- 
ed for  a  while  witli  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  the  firft 
fatirc,  which  feems  to  be  the  firft  that  he  wrote  after 
his  banilhment : 

Jlxper'iar  quid  concejatur  in  iUot 

Quorum  I'laminiatigitur  cinii  atqu*  Z4afina, 

"  I  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with 
thofc  whofe  afhes  lie  under  tlie  Flaminian  and  Latin 
ways,"  along  each  fide  of  which  tlie  Romans  of  the 
firll  quality  ufed  to  be  buried. — It  is  believed  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in  128.  There  are  ftill 
extant  16  of  his  fatires,  in  which  he  difcovers  great 
wit,  (Irength,  and  keennefs,  in  his  language  :  bul  his 
llylc  is  not  perfedly  natural ;  and  the  obfcenities  with 
whicli  thefe  fatires  were  filled  render  the  reading  of 
them  dangerous  to  youth. 

JUVENCUS  (Caius  Veaicus  Aquilinus),  one  of 
the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  bom  of  an  illuftri- 
oiis  family  iu  Spain.  About  the  year  320  lie  put 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Latin  vci"fe,  of  which  he 
compofed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  al- 
moft  word  for  word  the  text  of  the  lour  evangclifts  : 
but  his  verfes  arc  wi  itten  in  a  bad  tafte,  and  his  La- 
tin is  not  pure. 

JUVENTAS,  in  mythology,  the  goddcfs  who  prc- 
fided  over  youth  among  the  Romans.  This  goddefs 
was  long  honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servlus  Tul- 
lius  ereiled  her  ftatuc.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
there  was  the  altar  of  Juventas,  and  i;pon  this  altar  a 
piflure  of  Proferpine.  The  Greeks  called  the  god- 
defs of  youth  Bcie ;  but  it  has  been  generally  fup- 
pofed that  this  was  not  the  fame  v/iih  the  Roman  ^11- 
•veiilns. 

JUXON  (Dr  William),  born  at  Chichefter  in  1682, 
was  bred  al  NIercliant-Taylor's  fchool,  and  from  thence 
elei51ed  into  !St  Jolm's  college  Oxford,  of  which  lie  be- 
came prefidcnt.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  bilhop  of 
London;  and  in  1635  promoted  him  to  the  poll  ot 
lord  high  treafurcr  of  England.  Tlie  whole  nation, 
and  efjiecially  the  nobility,  were  greatly  ollended  at 
this  high  oflice  being  given  to  a  clergyman  ;  but  he 
beliaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiftralicn,  as  foon  put  a 
ftop  to  all  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him.  This  pl.icc 
he  held  no  longer  than  the  17th  of  May  1641,  when 
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he  prudently  refigned  the  ftafl",  to  avoid  the  ftorm  JuitapoC- 
which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  tlcrgv.  In  ''on 
the  following  February,  an  act  palfed  depriving  the  bi- 
(liops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating 
tlicm  from  any  temporal  jurlfdiflion.  In  thefe  lead- 
ing fteps,  as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  cpifcopal 
order  which  followed,  he  was  involved  with  his  bre- 
thren ;  but  neillicr  as  Ijilliop  nor  as  treafurer  was  a 
fingle  accufation  brouglit  againft  him  in  the  long  par- 
liament. During  the  civil  wars,  he  refided  at  liis  pa- 
lace at  Fulliam,  where  his  meek,  inoffcnfive,  and  gen- 
teel behaviour,  notwithftanding  his  remaining  fteady 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vifits  of 
the  principal  pcrfons  of  the  oppofitc  party,  and  refpedt 
from  all.  In  1648,  he  attended  on  his  majefty  at  the 
treaty  in  the  ide  of  Wight ;  and  by  his  particular  de- 
fire,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-houfe,  Weftminfter, 
the  day  after  the  commencement  of  his  trial  ;  during 
which  he  frequently  vitited  him  in  the  office  of  a  fpi- 
ritual  father ;  and  his  majefty  declared  he  was  the 
greatell  comfort  to  him  in  that  alllidive  fituation. 
He  likewife  attended  his  majelly  on  thefcaffold,  where 
the  king  taking  otF  his  eloak  and  George,  gave  him 
the  latter:  after  the  execution,  our  pious  bilhop  took 
care  of  the  body,  which  he  accompanied  to  the  roy.tl 
chapel  atWindCor,  and  ftood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  liis  hands  to  perform  the  laft  cere- 
mony for  the  king  ;  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel 
Whichcot,  governor  of  the  calllc. — He  continued  in 
the  quiet  poffeffion  of  Fulham-palace  till  the  enfuing 
year  1649,  when  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpareJ 
longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then  retired  to 
his  own  eftate  in  Glonccfterfhire,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy  till  the  relloration,  when  he  was  prcfented  l» 
the  fee  of  Canterbury;  and  in  the  little  time  he  en- 
joyed it,  expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at 
Lambeth-palace  and  Croydeu-lioufe  near  1 5,000  1.  He 
died  in  1663  ;  having  bequeathed  70CO  1.  to  St  John's 
college,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near  5000  1.  He 
piibliihed  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  Some  Con- 
ilderations  upon  the  ASt  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  uled  by  philofophers  to 
denote  that  fpccics  of  growth  which  is  performed  by 
the  appofitiou  of  new  matter  to  tlie  furlace  or  outfide 
of  old.  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  intuf- 
fufcepl'mii ;  where  the  grcnvth  of  a  body  is  performed 
by  the  reception  of  a  juice  within  it  difFufed  through 
its  canals. 

IVY,  in  botany.     See  Hkoera. 

IXIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  11  iandria  elafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  metliod  ranking  under  the  ^th  order,  Fn- 
fatif.  Tlie  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  patent,  and  equal ; 
there  are  three  lligmata  a  little  upriglit  and  pctalous. 
There  are  feveral  fpeties,  confiding  of  herbaceous, 
tuberous,  and  bulbous-rooted  Howcry  perennials,  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  hexapetalous 
flowers  of  different  colours.  They  are  propagated  by 
off-fets,  which  (liould  be  taken  olF  in  fiinimtr  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  :  but  as  all  the  plants  ()f  this  genus 
are  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  them  can  bear 
the  open  air  of  this  country  in  winter. 

IXION,  in  fabulous  hiilory,'king  of  the  Lapithx, 
married  Dia  the  d.iughlcr  of  Dcionius,  to  whom  he 
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I'late, 
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rcfufcJ  to  give  liic  cuftoniary  nnptiiil  prtfonts.  Dcio- 
nius  in  revenge  took  fVoni  him  liis  horf.s  :  vlien  Ixion, 
tliHembling  his  icfciitnicut,  iiivltcil  his  futher-in-l;iw  to 
u  feaft,  anil  mad.-  him  fall  ihrough  a  trap-door  into  a 
burning  lurnace,  in  which  he;  was  immediately  con. 
iunied.  Ixinn  being  allerwards  (lung  with  remorl'e 
for  his  cruelty,  ran  maJ  ;  on  which  Jupiter,  in  com- 
paflion,  not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into 
heaven,  where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to 
corrupt  Juno.  Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  allured  of 
his  guilt,  formed  a  cloud  in  the  refcmblance  of  the 
goddefs,  upon  which  Ixion  begat  the  centaurs  :  but 
boalling  of  his  happinefs,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to 
Tartarus,  where  he  lies  fixed  on  a  wheel  encompaiied 
with  ferpents,  which  turns  without  ceaiing. 

IXORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Sidltttit.  The  corolla  is  monopctalous,  funnel-lhaped, 
and  long,  fuperior  ;  the  ftamina  above  the  throat ;  the 
berry  tetrafpernious. 

JYNX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  picx :  the  charafters  of  which  are, 
that  the  bill  is  llendcr,  round,  and  pointed  ;  the  no- 
ftrils  are  concave  and  naked  :  the  tongue  is  very  long, 
very  flender,  cylindric,  and  terminated  by  a  hiU'd  point ; 
and  the  feet  arc  formed  for  climbing.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  t;s.  the  torqmlLi.  The  colours  of  this 
bird  are  elegantly  pencilled,  though  its  plumage  is 
marked  with  the  plainell  kinds :  a  lift  of  black  and 
ferruginous  ftrokes  divides  the  top  ot  the  head  and 
back  ;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  alh  coloured, 
beautifully  traverfed  with  fine  lines  of  black  and  red- 
dilh-brown  ;  the  quill-feathers  are  dufky,  but  each  web 


is  marked  v.iih  nift- coloured  fpots  ;  tlie  chin  and 
brealt  are  of  a  light  yellowifu-brown,  adorned  with 
Iharp-poiuted  bars  of  black  ;  the  tail  confifts  of  ten 
fcathas,  broad  at  their  ends  and  weak,  of  a  pale  aih- 
colour,  powdered  with  black  and  red,  and  marked 
with  four  equidiftant  bars  of  black  :  the  irides  are  of 
a  yellowidi  colour. — The  wry-neck,  Mr  Pennant  ap- 
prehends, is  a  bird  of  pafiage,  appearing  with  us  in  the 
ipring  before  the  cuckoo.  Its  note  is  like  that  of  the 
keftril,  a  quick  repeated  fqueak;  its  eggs  are  white, 
with  a  very  thin  fliell ;  it  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
making  its  neft  of  dry  grafs.  It  has  a  very  whimfical 
way  ol  turning  and  twilling  its  neck  about,  and  bring- 
ing  its  head  over  its  fhoulders,  whence  it  Iwd  its  Latin 
name  torqu'iHa,  and  its  Englilh  one  of  tury-iuck  :  it  has 
alfo  the  faculty  of  ereifting  the  feathers  of  the  head 
like  thofe  of  the  jay.  It  feeds  on  ants,  which  it  very 
dexteroufly  transfixes  with  the  bony  and  Iharp  end  of 
its  tongue,  and  then  draws  them  into  its  mouth  ;  and 
while  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  has  been  obferved 
to  carry  thefe  infefts  to  hei'. — We  find  this  bird  men- 
tioned as  an  inhabitant  throughout  Europe,  and  of 
many  parts  of  the  old  Continent.  It  is  in  Rullla, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Greece,  Italy,  Babylon,  and  Ben- 
gal ;  authorities  for  which  Buffon  mentions,  and  fays, 
that  at  the  end  of  fummer  this  bird  grows  very  fat, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  eating  ;  for  which  reafon 
fome  have  named  it  the  Ortolan.  The  young  ones, 
while  in  the  nell,  will  hifs  like  fo  many  fnakes  ;  info- 
much  that  many  have  been  prevented  plundering  the 
old  ones  of  their  offspring,  on  fuppofition  that  they 
were  advancing  their  hands  on  the  brood  of  this  loath- 
feme  reptile. 
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the  tenth,  letter,  and  feventh  confonant,  of  our 
,  alphabet ;  being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  gut- 
tural exprefiion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  to- 
gether with  a  dcpreilion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening 
of  the  teeth. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  c, 
or  qii :  and  it  is  ufed,  for  the  mod  part,  only  before  i-, 
;',  and  «,  in  the  beginning  of  wonls,  as  ken,  kill,  itwa; 
Sec.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  joined  with  c  at 
the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  prefent  very  properly  omit- 
ted, at  leaft  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  :  thus, 
for  piiUkk,  mujld,  &c.  we  fay,  public,  muf.c  &c.  How- 
ever, in  monofyllables,  it  is  ftill  retained,  as  jack,  block, 
mock,  8:c. 

A"  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa;  and  was  but 
little  ufed  among  the  Latins  :  Prifcian  looked  on  it  as 
a  fupcrHuous  letter  ;  and  fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Dauf- 
quius,  after  Salluft,  obfervcs,  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Romans. — Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in 
any  Latin  author.s,  excepting  in  the  word  kalaulir, 
vheieit  fometimcs  ftan.'s  in  lieu  of  a  c. — Carthage, 
however,  is  frequently  fpelt  en  medals  with  a  K: 
SALVii  AUG.  ET  CAEs.  PEL.  K ART.  and  fomctimcs  the  let- 
ter K  ak  n  j  Hood  for  Carthage. — M.  Berger  has  obferved, 
that  a  capital  K,  on  the  reverfe  of  die  medals  of  the 


emperors  of  Conftantlnople,  fignified  Konjlanl'mus  ; 
and  on  the  Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify 
KOIAH  2TPIA,  "  Colefyria." 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  fome  people  had 
a  miHaken  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c  and  a  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  .1  word,  i  ought  to  be  ufed 
inftead  of  the  c.     See  C. 

Lipfius  obferves,  that  K  was  a  fligma  anciently 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red- 
hot  iron. 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignifications  in  old  char- 
ters and  diplomas  ;  for  inftance,  KR.  flood  for  cho- 
rus, KR.  C.  for  cara  civiias,  KRM.  tor  carmen,  KR. 
AM.  N.  carus  amicus  nojicr,  KS.  chaos,  KT.  capite  ton' 
Jus,   &c. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  k  excepting  in  a 
few  terms  of  ait  and  proper  names  borrowed  from 
other  countries.  Ablancourt;  in  his  dialogue  of  the 
letters,  brings  in  k  complaining,  that  he  has  been  often 
in  a  fair  was  to  be  banilhed  out  of  the  French  alpha- 
bet, and  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 

/f  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  according 
to  the  verfe ;. 

K  quoque  duefftltct  t5*  quinquag'inta  teneiit. 

When  it  had  a  ftrokc  at  top,  K,  it  fiood  for  250,000* 
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Kon  the  French  Coinage  denotes  money  coined  ut 
Bourdcuux. 

KABA.     See  Mecca. 

KADEiSH,  Kadesh-barnea,  or  En-:Mishpat, 
(anc.  gcog. ),  a  city  celebrated  ttu  fcveral  events.  At 
Kadelh,  Miriam  the  (iller  of  Moles  died  (Numb.  x.\. 
I.).  Here  it  was  that  Mofcs  and  Aaron,  fliowing  a 
diilrull  in  God's  power  when  they  fmote  the  rock  at 
the  waters  of  ftrifc,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  confolation  of  entering  the  promifed  land  (Numb. 
xxvii.  14.).  Tile  king  of  Kadeili  was  one  of  the 
princes  killed  by  Jolhua  (xii.  22.).  This  city  was 
given  to  the  triljc  of  Judah,  and  was  fituated  about 
eight  leagues  from  Heljron  to  the  fouth. 

Mr  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadefh,  which 
was  fituated  in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  was  a  different 
place  from  Kadelh-barnea  in  tlie  wildernefs  of  Pa- 
ran. 

KADMONjCI,  .or  Cadmon;ei  (anc.  geog.),  a 
people  of  Palelline,  faid  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Hermon  ;  which  lies  call,  and  is  the  reafon  of  the  ap- 
pellation, with  refpeift  to  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
nortli  parts  ofPaleltinc.     Called  alfo  Hevsi  (Mofcs). 

KtEMPFERIA,  zedoary,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  imder 
the  8th  order,  Sciliimim.t.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
with  three  of  the  fegments  larger  than  the  reft,  patu- 
lous ;  and  one  only  bipartite. 

Species.  I  The  galanga,  common  galangal,  or  long 
zedoary,  has  tuberous,  thick,  oblong,  flclhy  roots ; 
crowned  with  oval,  clofe-fitting  leaves,  by  pairs,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  without  footftalks ;  and  between 
them  clofe-fitting  white  flowers,  with  purple  bottoms, 
growing  lingly.  2.  The  rotunda,  or  round  zedoary, 
has  thick,  Helhy,  fwclling,  roundilh,  clulleiing  roots, 
fending  up  fpcar-ihaped  leaves,  fix  or  eig'it  inches 
long,  near  half  as  broad,  on  upright  footftalks  ;  and 
between  them,  immediately  from  the  roots,  rife  whitilh 
flowers,  tinged  with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
centres.  Both  theie  are  perennial  in  root ;  but  the 
leaves  rife  ainiually  in  fpring,  and  decay  in  winter. 
They  flower  in  fumnier  :  each  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
tubulous  below,  but  plain  above,  and  divided  into  i\x 
parts  ;  they  contirue  three  or  four  weeks  in  beauty, 
but  are  never  fuccecded  by  feeds  in  Britain, 

Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  muft  be  putted  in  light 
rich  mould,  and  always  kept  in  the  hot-houfe,  giving 
them  plenty  of  water  in  lunimer,  but  more  fparingly  in 
winter.  They  are  propagated  by  parting;  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  pulti  forth  new 
leaves. 

Uf::.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam  for  the  fake  of  its  root  ;  the 
ufe  of  which,  fays  Kcmpftr,  is  to  remove  obilru>;tions 
of  the  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  ftomach,  difcufs  fla- 
luiencie-;,  and  to  ftrcngthen  the  liowcls  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem.  Tiie  root  was  formerly  ufjd  in  bitter 
infufions ;  but  is  now  generally  laid  afidc,  on  account 
of  its  flavour  being  dlfagrceablc. 

KALENDAR,  a  diilribution  of  time,  accommo- 
dated to  tlie  iiies  of  life ;  or  a  table  or  a  nianac,  con- 
taining the  order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  fcafls,  Jcc. 
happening  throughout  the  year.  SceTiMC,  Moxtii, 
Year,  (XC. 
Vol.  IX. 
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It  is  called /(i/iWar,  from  the  word  halnJt,  ancient-  Kalsrdar. 
ly  wTOte  in  large  chara<5fers  at  the  head  of  each  month.         *• 
See  Kalends. 

The  days  in  Kalendars,  were  originally  divided  into 
odnadcs,  or  eights  ;  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews,  into  heldomades,  or  levens  ;  which  ciiftcm,  Scali- 
gcr  obferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
till  after  the  time  of  Theodofius. 

There  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent forms  of  the  year  and  diftributions  of  time  efta- 
bliihed  in  difTerent  countries.  Hence  the  Roman,  the 
Jewifh,  the  Perfian,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c.  ka- 
lendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricciolu^', 
Struvius,  Danet,  and  others  ;  by  which  we  fee  the  order 
and  number  of  the  Roman  holidays  and  work-d.ivs. 

The  three  Chriftian  kalendars  are  given  by  Wolfius 
in  his  Elements  of  Clnonology. 

The  Jewilh  kalendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel  about 
the  year  360,  from  which  time  tlic  days  of  their  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  th.e  Julian  kalendar. 

T'be  Romnn  K.ii.f.s'd.ik  owed  its  origin  to  Romu- 
lus ;  but  it  has  undergone  various  reformations  lince 
his  time.  That  legiflator  diftributed  time  into  fevcral 
periods,  for  the  ufe  of  the  pce^ple  under  his  command  : 
but  as  as  he  was  much  better  vcrfed  in  matters  of  war 
than  of  aftronomy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  tlic  firft  of 
March  ;  imagining  the  fun  made  his  courfe  through  all 
the  fcafons  in  304  days. 

Romulus's  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who 
added  two  months  mo;  e,  January  and  February  ;  pla- 
cing them  before  March  :  fo  that  his  year  confiftcd  of 
355  days,  and  began  on  the  firft  of  January.  Hechofe, 
however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  an  in- 
tercalation of  45  days,  vJiich  he  divided  into  two  parts ; 
intercalating  a  month  of  22  days  at  the  end  of  each 
two  years  ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  each  two  years  more 
another  of  23  days;  which  month,  thus  interpo- 
fed,  he  called  JiLircedonhis,  or  the  intercal.iry  Fe- 
bruary. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obfcrved  by  the 
pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  con;mittcd  the  care  of  them, 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  conilituiion  cf  tlie 
year  ;  which  Cjefar,  as  Ibvercign  pontifl',  endeavour- 
ed  to  remedy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choice  of  Sofi- 
genes,  a  celebrated  allronomcr  of  thofe  times  ;  who 
found,  that  the  difpenfittion  of  time  in  the  kalenilar 
could  never  be  fettled  on  any  (wxc  footing  without  ha- 
ving  regard  to  the  annual  courfe  o(  the  fun.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  fun's  yearly  courfe  is  performed  in  365 
days  \'\\  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  lame  num- 
ber of  days:  the  year  of  this  corrcftion  of  the  kalen- 
dar was  a  year  of  coufulion ;  they  being  obliged,  in 
order  to  fwallow  up  t!ie  ^.j  days  that  had  bctn  im- 
prudently iidded,  and  which  occ;ifioncd  the  confufioni 
to  add  two  months  befidcs  the  Mareedoiihis,  which 
chanced  to  fall  out  that  year  ;  fo  that  this  year  con- 
fifledof  ly  months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  708,  42  or  43  years  be- 
fore Chi  ill. 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  alfo  y"'""'  ialenJar,from. 

its  reformer  Julius.is  difpofed  into  quadrieiini;il  periods j 

whereof  the  firft  three  years,  which  he  c:illed  communet, 

confift  of  365  days  ;  and  the  fourth,  lifxliJe,  of  366  ; 
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Kalfndar.  by  rcafon  of  the  fix  hours,  which  in  four  years  make 
" ^ a  day  or  fonicvhat  Ids,  for  in  134  years  an  interca- 
lary day  is  to  he  retrenched.  On  this  acco\mt  it  was, 
that  pope  Gregory  XIII.  wiih  the  advice  of  Chi"ius  and 
Ciaconius,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each 
century  Ihould  have  no  billcstile,  excepting  in  each 
fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  fnbtradion  is  made  of  three 
bificxtile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries  ;  by  rcafon 
<>f  the  1 1  minutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  whereof  tlie 
bitiextilc  confifts. 

The  reformation  of  tlie  kalenJar,  or  the  ru-iu  Jlyh, 
as  we  call  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  0>;1ober 
1582,  when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once,  fo  many 
having  been  introduced  into  the  computation  fmce  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defeft  of 
1 1  m'nutes. 

Julien  ChnjTian  K ilfsmr,  is  that  wherein  tlie 
days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  tlic  folar  cycle  ;  and  the 
new  and  full  moons,  efpcc'ally  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
with  the  feaft  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers, 
rightly  dilpofcd  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cycle, 
and  Goi.m-x  Numier. 

In  this  kalendar,  the  vernal  equinox  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  2 ill  day  of  March  ;  and  the  cycle  of  19 
years,  or  the  golden  numbers,  conftantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons  ;  yet  both  are  er- 
roneous. And  hence  arofe  a  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Ealler.  To  fhow  this  error  the  more  ap- 
parently, let  us  apply  it  to  the  year  1715.  In  this 
year,  tlien,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  loth  of 
March;  and  therefore  comes  too  early  by  1 1  days.  The 
pafchal  full  moon  falls  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  there- 
fore too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  by  tliree  days. 
Eafter,  therefore,  which  Ihould  have  been  on  the  1  oth 
of  April,  was  that  year  on  the  1 7th.  The  error  here 
lies  only  in  the  metemptcfis,  or  poftpolition  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defeift  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the 
full  moon  had  fallen  on  the  1  ith  of  March, Eafter  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  ;  and  tlierefore  tlie  er- 
ror arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifmg  from  die 
poftpofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe  of  time,  were  fo 
multiplied,  that  the  kalendar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
regular  Eafler.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  10  days  out 
of  the  month  of  October,  to  reftore  tlie  equinox  to  its 
place,  viz.  the  2x11  of  March  ;and  thus  introduced  the 
form  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fuch  a  provifion,  as 
that  the  equinox  fliould  be  conftantly  kept  to  the  21ft 
of  M;uch.  The  new  moons  and  full  moons,  by  advice 
of  the  fame  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  golden 
numbers,  but  by  epafts.  The  kalendar,  however,  was 
ftill  retained  in  Britain  without  this  corrt; ciion ; 
whence  there  was  a  difference  of  1 1  days  between  their 
time  and  tliat  of  tlieir  neighbours.  But  by  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  the  Gregorian  computation  was  eRablifhed  there, 
and  acco: dingly  took  place  in  1752. 

Grcgoriitn  K.ilf.ndak,  is  that  which,  by  means  of 
epai51s,  rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  de- 
termines the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Ea- 
fter,  v.ith  the  moveable  feafls  depending  thereon,  in 
the  G;eg>  rian  year. 

The  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Julian,  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epafts 


are  fubftituted   in  lieu  of  golden  numbers  :  for  the  ufe  Katcnda 
and  difpohtion  whereof,  fee  Epact.  '       *' 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Juli.m,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defeds  (perhaps, 
as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Cafhui  imagine,  it  is  impoflible 
ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perf;c5>  juftnefs).  For,  firil, 
the  Gregorian  intercalation  does  not  hinder,  but  chat 
the  equinox  fometimes  fucceeds  the  2ltl  of  March  as 
f;ir  as  the  23d  ;  and  fometimes  anticipates  It,  falling  on 
the  19th  ;  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the  20th  of 
March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet  not  fo  account- 
ed by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
gorians  account  the  full  moon  of  the  2  2d  of  March  the 
pafchal ;  which  yet  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not 
pafchal.  In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  Ealler  is  celebra- 
ted in  an  irregular  month  ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eafters  in  the  fame  cccleflaftical  ye.u\  In  like  manner, 
the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full- 
moons,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  ones 
by  fome  hours,  the  p^afchal  full-moon  may  fall  on  Sa- 
turday, which  is  yet  referred  by  tlie  cycle  to  Sunday  : 
whence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eafler  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  fhould  be  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  celebra- 
ted on  the  very  day  of  the  full-moon,  wilh  the  Jews 
and  Quartodeciman  heretics  ;  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  fhow 
other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arifmg  from  the 
negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors  ;  yet  is  this 
kalendar  adhered  to  by  the  Ronianifts  throughout  Eu- 
rope, &c.  and  ufed  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is  ufed. 

Reformed  or  CorrcLled  Kalrkbar,  is  that  which, 
fetting  allde  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epaifls, 
and  dominical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the 
pafchal  full-moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon,  by  aftronomical  computation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  Tables. 

This  kalendar  was  introduced  among  the  Proteftant 
ftates  of  Germany  in  the  year  i  700,  when  1 1  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ;  ib  that 
in  1 700  Febi-uary  had  but  1 8  days :  by  this  means, 
the  correiffed  ftyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time  ;  in  expectation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  obfervation,  the  Romanifls  would  agree  with 
them  on  feme  more  convenient  intercalation. 

Conjlr::8'ion  of  a  KALR:^nAR,  or  Almanac.  I.  Com- 
pute the  fun's  and  m(  on's  place  for  each  day  of  the 
year ;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the 
dominical  Utter,  and  by  means  thereof  diftribute  the 
kalendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Eafter, 
and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts.  4.  Add  the 
immoveable  feails,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  j. 
To  every  day  add  the  fun's  and  moon's  place,  with  tlie 
rifing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ;  the  length  of  day 
and  night ;  the  crepufcula,  and  the  afpecls  of  die  pla- 
nets. 6.  Add  in  the  proper  places  the  chief  phafes  of 
the  moon,  and  the  fun's  entrance  into  the  cardinal- 
points  ;  /.  e.  the  folftices  .and  equinoxes  ;  together  with 
the  rifing  and  the  fetting,  efpeciaUy  heliacal,  of  the 
planets  and  chief  fixed  ftars.     See  Astronomy. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  tv.ilight,  to- 
gether with  the  fun's  rifing  and  fetting,  and  the  length 
cf  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  k:Jcndars  of  one 
year  into  tbofe  of  another ;  the  differences  in  the  fe- 
veral 
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|«lcDdar.  veral  years  being  too  fmall  to  be  of  any  confideration 
"         in  civil  lite. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  die  conllrui?lion  of  a  kaleii- 
dar  h:is  notliing  in  it  of  myftery  or  dilliculty,  if  tables 
of  the  heavenly  motions  be  at  hand. 

Some  div.de  k.ilendars  or  almanacs  into  public  and 
private,  perfeifl  and  impeifeift ;  others  into  Heathen  and 
Chrillian. 

Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a  larger  fi/c,  ufually 
hung  up  for  comm  n  or  family  ufe  ;  private  are  thofe 
of  a  fmaller  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the 
hand,  infcribed  on  a  ft.itF,  or  in  tlie  pocket;  perfcifl, 
thofe  whlcli  hive  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes 
and  fcafts  infcribed  on  them  ;  iinperfeft,  thofe  wljich 
have  only  the  primes  and  immoveable  fealls.  Till  about 
the  fourtli  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  heathen- 
ifm  ;  from  that  age  to  the  feventh,  they  are  generally 
divided  between  heathenifm  and  Clirillianity. 

Almanacs  are  of  fomewhat  different  compofition, 
fome  containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  elfen- 
tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the 
rifmg  and  felting  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 
To  thefe  are  added  various  parerga,  allronomical,  a- 
ftrological,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  po- 
litical, rural,  medical,  &c.  as  calculations,  and  accounts 
of  eclipfcs,  folar  ingrelfes,  afpefls,  and  configurations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  helioccntrical  and 
geocentrical  motions  of  the  planets,  prognoifics  of 
the  weather,  and  prcJiitions  of  other  events,  tables  of 
the  planetary  motions  the  tides,  terms,  interell,  twi- 
light, equation,  kings,  kc. 

Gc'alean,  or  yellaUan  K.ii.f.nd.ir,  is  a  correiftion 
of  the  Perfian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  fultan  Ge- 
laleddan,  in  the  467th  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  of  Chrill 
1089. 

Kalendar,  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compofi- 
tions  refpeifling  the  12  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spencer  has  given  the  Ihepherds  ka- 
lendar ;  Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardner's  kalendar,  &c. 

Kalendar,  Is  ufcd  for  the  catalogue  of  lalU  an- 
ciently kept  in  each  chnrch  of  the  faints  both  univer- 
fal  and  thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ; 
with  their  biihops,  martyrs,  5:c.  Kalendars  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  martyrologies ;  for  each  church 
had  its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  martyrologies 
regarded  the  whole  church  in  general,  containing  tlie 
maityrs  and  confeifors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all 
the  feveral  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  :  lb 
that  martyrologies  are  pollerior  to  kalendars. 

Kalendar,  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or 
enumeration  of  porfons  or  things. 

1-ord  Bacon  wiilies  for  a  kalendai-  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  kalendar  of  the  perlbns  who  may  in- 
herit eftates  in  fee-fmiple. 

Kalendar,  Ka/ent/tirium,  originally  denoted,  among 
the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  moneys 
at  interell,  wliicli  become  due  on  the  kalends  oi'  Janu- 
ary, the  ufual  time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out 
tlieir  money. 

K.iiKND.iR  Months,  the  folar  months  as  they  Hand 
in  the  kalendar,  vi/..  January  3  i  days,  ^'vic. 

y/Jlronomioi/  K ii.F.sn.i  ,  an  inilrument  engraved  upon 
copper-plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  palled  on  a  board, 
with  a  br.ils  llider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  (hows  by 
infpciSion  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  right  afcenfion, 
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declination,  riling,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a  greater  Kileid»r 
exadnels  than  our  common  giobes  will  Ihow.  || 

K.iLF.NBAR  of  Pnfomrj.     Sec  Calendar.  Kalcndi. 

K.i.LESD.iR    Brothers,    a  fort  of   devout   fraternities,  " 

compofed  of  ecclefiaOics  as  well  as  laymcJi  ;  whole  chief 
bufmefs  was  to  procure  malles  to  be  laid,  and  alms  dif- 
tributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  de- 
ceafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  La'aul-brohcrs, 
becaufe  they  ufually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
though  in  I'omc  place',  onlv  once  a  quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  pi'sruM.  The  chrilllans  re- 
tained much  of  tiie  ceremony  and  wantonnefs  of  the 
kalends  ot  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
lealf,  and  celebrated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecen- 
cies, under  the  names  fejlum  lalnJa  um,  or  h^pudiaco- 
norum,  or  Jlullorum,  that  is,  "  tlie  feall  of  fools  :"  fi.me- 
times  alfo  libertas  dtcentbrica.  The  people  met  mafKcd 
in  the  church  ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  eledlion  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bifliop,  who  excrcifed 
a  jurifdiaion  over  them  fuitable  to  the  fellivity  of  th^; 
occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  labour- 
ed  to  reftrain  this  licence  to  little  purpofe.  We  find 
the  feaft  of  the  kalends  in  ufe  as  low  as  the  clofe  of  the 
15th  century. 

KALENDERS.     See  CALrNDERs. 

KALENDS,  or  Calends,  in  the  Roman  clirono. 
logy,  the  firll  day  of  every  month. — The  word  is  formed 
irom  iij\,«  I  call  ox  prcchum  ;  becaufe,  belbre  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Roman  fafti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices 
ot  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  nc\T 
moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  vex  f.icriflculus  ; 
upon  which  a  facritice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  fum- 
moned  the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends, 
or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  (hould  be  ;  wliich  he  did 
by  repeating  this  formula  as  often  as  there  were  days 
ot  kalends,  Calo  Juno  Novella.  AVhence  the  n.mie 
caleniU  was  given  thereto,  from  calo,  calnr:.  This  is 
die  account  given  by  Varro.  Others  derive  the  appel- 
lation hence,  That  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,  the  pontitex  called  or  proclaimed  the  ieveral 
lealls  or  holidays  in  the  month  :  a  cullom  which  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when 
C.  Flavius,  the  curiile  a-dile,  ordered  the  I'alli  or  ka- 
lendar to  be  let  up  in  public  places,  that  every  body 
might  know  die  dillcrence  of  times,  and  the  return 
of  tile  feltivals. 

The  kidends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  re- 
trograde order.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  liill  of  May  being 
the  kalends  of  May  ;  the  laft  or  the  jodi  of  April  w.is 
tlie  pr'id'ie  kalemhirum,  or  lecond  of  the  kalends  of  May  ; 
the  29th  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before 
the  kalends  :  and  lb  back  to  the  1 3th,  where  the  ides 
commence  ;  which  arc  likewllc,  numbered  invcrtcdly 
to  the  tilth,  wliere  the  nones  begin  ;  which  arc  num- 
bered ;ii"ter  the  fame  manner  to  die  firll  day  of  the 
month,  which  is  the  kalends  of  April.  See  Ides,  and 
Nones. 

The  rules  of  computation  by  kalends  arc  included 
ill  the  following  verfes  : 

Prima  Jin  menfii  cujufque  tjl  Ji3,i  kalcndx  ; 
Srx  Alaiiis  nonat,  Oilol'cr,  'Juliui,  Iji  Mnrj  ; 
Slualiior  at  rcliqiii :  halct  iiliis  quilibet  oth. 
Iiiile  dies  religiios  omnct  die  ejfc  kalendas  ; 
Sl«at  retro  numeratu  dices  a  mc'nfejcjuentt. 
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To  find  the  tl.iy  of  the  k:iknds  anfwering  to  any  day 
of  the  inoiith  v.e  are  in  ;  fee  liow  many  days  there  arc 
yet  remaining  of  tlie  month,  and  to  that  number  add 
two  :  for  cxam;ile,  fuppofc  it  the  22d  day  of  April  ; 
it  is  then  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  May.  For  April 
contains  30  days  :  and  22  taken  from  30  there  remains 
8  ;  to  which  two  being  added,  the  fum  is  10.  Tiie  reafon 
of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  laft  day  of  the  month  is 
called  ficundo  kaleniLis,  the  laft  but  one  Urlio  Lilcndas, 
&c. 

The  Roman  writers  themfelves  are  at  a  lofs  for  tlae 
reafin  of  this  abfurd  and  whimfical  manner  of  compu- 
ting the  days  of  the  month :  yet  it  is  Itill  kept  up  in 
the  Roman  chancery  ;  and  by  fom.c  authors,  out  of  a 
vain  affeftation  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 
more  natural,  and  eafy  manner. 

Kalends,  are  alfo  ufed  in  church-hiilory  to  denote 
conferences  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  dean- 
ry,  on  the  firft  day  of  every  montli,  concerning  their 
duty  and  conduift,  efpecially  in  wliat  related  to  the  im- 
pofition  of  penance. 

Kalends  of  January,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
folemn  feftival  coniecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus  ;  where- 
in the  Romans  ofi'ered  vows,  and  facrifices  to  tliofe 
deities,  and  exchanged  prefents  among  themfelves  as  a 
token  of  friend  lliip. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were 
then  obliged  to  pay  their  iiiterefts,  &c.  Hence  Ho- 
race calls  it  trljlcs  tideiuU ;  Lib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 

KALI,  in  butany.     See  Salsola. 

liALISH,  a  province  of  Lower  Poland,  v.ith  the 
title  of  a  palatinate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  well  by 
the  palatinate  of  Bofnia,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Syrad, 
on  the  north  by  Regal  PrufTia,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Silefia.     Kalilh  is  the  c.ipita!  town. 

Kalis H,  a  town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Jefuits  liave 
a  rnagnilicent  college.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Prof- 
na,  in  a  morafs,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 
E.  Lonc^.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

KALMIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i8th  order, 
B'lcornes.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  ialver- 
Ihaped,  formed  with  five  neiflariferous  h.orns  on  the  un- 
der cr  outer  fide  ;  the  capfule  qulnquelocular.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  vi/,. 

I.  The  latifolia,  a  moft  beautiful  fhrub,  which  rifes 
ufually  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  fometimes 
twice  tl.at  height  in  its  native  places.  The  ftems  of  fome 
are  as  big  as  the  fniall  of  a  man's  leg,  though  generally 
tliey  are  i'maller,  and  covered  with  a  brown  rough  bark. 
The  wood  i-s  very  clofe  grained,  heavy,  and  hard  like 
box.  The  limbs  in  general  are  crooked,  and  grow  irre- 
gular ;  but  arc  diick-clothed  with  llitt  fmooth  leaves  of 
a  Ihining  bright  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches  to  foot-flalks  of  three  inches 
long  :  tliey  are  white,  ftained  with  purplllh  red,  con- 
fiding of  one  leaf  in  form  of  a  cup  divided  at  the  verge 
into  five  feiflions  :  in  the  middle  is  a  ftilus  and  i  z  fta- 
mina  ;  which,  when  the  flower  firft  opens,  appear  ly- 
ing clofe  to  the  fides  of  tlie  cup  at  equal  dlftances, 
their  apices  being  lodged  in  ten  little  hollow  cells, 
vhich  being  ^>romincnt  on  the  outfide,  appear  as  fo 
many  little  tubercles.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
iJnall  round  ca^ifales ;   which  when  ripe  open  in  five 


parts,  and  diftharge  their  fmall  duft  like  feeds.     This    Kalmi.i 
plant  is  a  native  ol  Caiolina,  Virginia,  and  other  parts   Kalnuu 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  yet   they   arc   not         " 
common,  but  are  found  only  in  particular  places  :  they 
grow  on    rocks  hanging    over    rivulets  and    running 
Itreams,  and  on  the  iiiies  of  barren  hills.     They  blof- 
fom  in  May,  and  continue  in  flower  thegreatcft  part  of 
the  fummer.     The   noxious  qualities    of  this  elegant 
plant  Iclfcn  that  efteem  which  its   beauty  claims  :  for 
although  deer  feed  on  its  green  leaves   with  impunity, 
yet  when  cattle  and  iheep,  by  fevere  winters  deprived 
of  better  i'ood,   feed   on  the   leaves  of  thefe  plants,  a 
great  many  of  them  die  annually. 

2.  The  anguftifolia,  rifes  to  the  height  of  about 
16  feet,  producing  ever-green  leaves  in  Ihape  like  the 
lauro-cerafus,  but  fmall,  and  of  a  ftilning  dark  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  the  buds  of  which  ap- 
pear in  autumn  wrapped  up  In  a  conic  fcaly  pcrlanthi- 
um,  on  which  is  lodged  a  vlfcous  matter,  which  pro- 
teifls  them  from  the  fevere  cold  in  winter.  Thefe 
buds  dilating  in  the  following  fpring,  break  forth  into 
twenty  or  more  monopetalous  flowers  divided  into  five 
fegments,  and  fet  fingly  on  pedicles  half  an  inch  long. 
Thefe  flowers,  when  blown,  appear  wh'te;  but  on  a  near 
view  are  of  a  taint  blulfli-colour,  which  as  the  flower 
decays  grow  paler.  One  of  the  five  petals  is  longer 
and  more  concave  than  the  reft,  and  is  blended  with 
purple,  green,  and  yellow  fpecks,  being  a  vifcous 
matter  on  the  extremities  of  very  fine  hairs.  The 
convex  fide  of  the  fame  petal  is  alfo  fpeckled  with  yel- 
lowilh  green.  The  point.il  rifes  from  .he  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  has  its  head  adorned  with  fcarlet,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  10  ftamina,  whereof  three  are  long  and 
feven  ihort,  whofe  farina  iifues  out  at  a  fm;dl  round 
hole  at  its  top.  This  elegant^^ree  adorns  the  weftem 
and  remote  parts  of  Pennlylvania,  always  growing  in 
the  moft  fterile  foil,  or  on  the  rocky  declivities  of  hills 
and  river  banks,  in  fliady  moift  places. 

KALMUCS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  called  alfo  Eluths, 
inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
Wrjlcin  Ttirtiiry.  Their  tenitory  extends  from  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  the  river  raik,  or  Ural,  in  7  2  degrees 
of  longitude  from  Ferro,  tn  mount  Altay,  in  1 1  o  de- 
grees, and  from  the  40th  to  the  52d  degree  of  nocth 
latitude;  whence  it  may  be  computed  about  1930 
miles  in  length  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  about  650  miles  where  broadeft.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  from 
which  it  Is  feparated  by  a  cliain  of  mountains  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  mount  Altay  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  countries 
of  Karazm  and  the  two  Bu  diarias,  from  which  it  is 
alfo  fi:parated  partly  by  a  cha-n  of  mountains  and  part- 
ly by  iome  rivers.     See  Tart  ary. 

Of  the  Kalmuc  Tartars  .le  following  curious  ac- 
count is  given  by  profelfor  P.dlas.  They  are  In  gene- 
ral, fays  he,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  fee 
among  them  a  perfon  that  is  tall ;  the  women  efpecial- 
ly are  of  low  ftature,  and  have  very  agreeable  features. 
Their  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  any 
dffeffs  contracled  in  infancy.  Their  education  being 
left  folely  to  nature,  procures  for  them  a  well  formed 
body  and  found  conftitution.  The  only  defert  which 
is  common  among  them  is  their  having  the  thighs  and 
legs  fbmewhat  bent.  A  fat  perfon  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with;  the  richeft  and  moft  d;  iingullhed,  tliough 
they  lead  a  Iffe  fufHcicntly  indolent,  and  enjoy  abun- 
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d.mcc  cf  every  thing  they  dcfirc,  arc  never  excefTIvcly 
corpulent.  Their  Ikin  is  pretty  fair,  efpeciiiUy  when 
young;  but  it  is  the  cullom  ol' the  lower  fort  to  allow 
their  male  children  to  go  quite  naked  both  in  the  heat 
'  of  the  fun  and  in  the  fnioky  atmofphere  of  their  feit 
huts ;  the  men  too  llecp  raked,  covered  only  with  their 
drawers  ;  and  from  thefe  clreumftances  they  acquire 
that  yellowilh  brown  colour  which  characflerifcs  them. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  delicate 
complexion ;  among  thofe  of  a  certain  rank  arc  found 
fome  with  the  moll  bc.iutiful  faces,  the  whitencfs  of 
which  is  fet  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair  ;  and  in 
this  as  well  as  in  their  features  they  perfeiftly  re- 
femble  the  figures  in  C'linefe  paintings. 

'I'he  phyfiognoniy  which  dillinguilhes  the  Kalmucs 
is  jiretly  generally  known.  Strangers  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  frightfully  deformed  ;  and  though  in- 
deed there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  gene- 
ral their  countenance  has  an  openncfs  in  it  that  be- 
fpeaks  a  mild,  a  Irank  and  focial  difpofition.  In 
many  it  is  of  a  roundilh  fliape,  and  excecdin;j;ly  at^ree- 
able  ;  among  the  women  fome  would  be  thought  beau- 
ties even  in  thofe  European  cities  wlicre   the  talle   is 
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give  them  a  great  fupcriority  over  the  wandering  Tar-    Kalmuc.. 

tars.     A  certain  natural  fagacity,  a  focial  difpofition, " '" 

hofpitality,  cagernefs  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chiefs, 
much  curiofity,  and  a  certain  vivacity  accompanied 
witli  good  humour,  which  hardly  ever  forfakcs  even 
the  moll  wretched  among  them,  form  the  fair  fide  of 
their  charafter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefs, 
fuperficial,  and  want  true  courage  ;  befides,  they  are 
renaarkable  for  credulity,  diftruft,  and  a  natural  incli- 
nation authorifed  by  cullom  for  drunkcnnefs  and  de- 
bauchery, but  efpccially  for  a  great  degree  of  cun- 
ning, v.iiich  they  too  often  pra^ifc.  The  difpofition 
to  Indolence  is  common  and  natural,  efpecially  among 
the  men,  to  all  Aliatic  nations,  who  lead  a  kind  of 
life  exempt  from  fuijjeiflion  and  devoid  of  activity  ; 
but  this  is  lefs  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmu.s,  on 
account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  amon"-  them 
who  cxercife  any  little  trade,  or  who  are  reduced  by 
poverty  to  hire  thcmfelves  to  the  Kufllans  either  for 
labour  or  for  filhing,  are  very  alliduous  and  indefati- 
gable. They  Ileep  but  little,  going  to  reft  late  and 
rifms  with  the  fun.     To  deep  through  the  day,  unlefs 


rioft  Icrupulous.     The  charafterillic  features  of  a  Kal-   a  perfon  is  drunk,  is  confidered  by  them  as  dilhonour- 


muc  or  Mongul  countenance  arc  the  following  :  The 
interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  nofe,  and  is  acute  and  flelliy  ;  the  eye-brows 
are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched  ;  the  nofe  is  of  a 
flru(5iurc  quite  lingular,  being  i^enerally  flat  and  broken 
towards  the  forehead  ;  the  cheek  bone  is  high,  the  head 
and  face  very  round  ;  the  eye  is  dark,  the  lips  thick  and 
flclhy,  the  chin  Ihort,  and  the  teeth  exceeding  white  con- 
tinuing fo  to  old  age  ;  the  cars  are  of  an  enormous  fize, 
ftanding  out  from  the  head.  Thefe  charafters  are  more 
or  lefs  vifiblc  in  each  individual  ;  but  the  perfon  that 
pofillf^js  tlicm  all  in  the  highell  degree  is  confidered  as 
the  moft  beautifully  formed. 

Among  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  men  have  much 
lefs  beard  th.an  in  the  European  countries,  and  among 
the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later.  The  Kalmucs  have 
mod  of  it ;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  beard  is  very 
fcanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

People  that  lead  a  paftoral  life  enjoy  tlie  bodily  fen- 
fes  in  the  greatcft  pcrfetftion.  The  Kalmucs  find  the 
fubtility  of  their  fenfc  of  Imellvery  ufeful  in  their  military 
expeditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a  dillance  the 
j'nioke  of  a  fire  orthefmcll  of  a  camp.  There  are  many  of 
them  who  can  tell  by  applying  the  nofe  to  the  hole  of  a 
fox  or  any  other  quadruped  it  the  animal  be  within  or 
not.  They  hear  at  a  great  dillance  the  trampling  of 
holies,  the  noife  of  an  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  llucp,  or 
even  of  llrayed  cattle  ;  they  have  only  to  llretch  thcm- 
felves on  the  ground,  and  to  employ  their  car  clofe  to 
the  turf.  But  nothing  is  more  alionilliing  than  the 
acutcnefs  of  fight  in  moll  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary dillance  at  which  they  often  perceive  vtry 
minute  objeilts,  fueh  as  the  duft  railed  by  cattle  or  lior- 
fes,  and  this  from  phices  very  little  elevated  ;  in  im- 
nicufe  level  deftrts,  though  the  particular  inequalities 
of  the  furface  and  tlic  vapours  which  in  fine  weather  are 
leen  to  undulate  over  the  fiiil  in  great  heats,  conlider- 
ab!y  iucreafe  tlie  dllTiculty.  They  are  alio  accuftomed  to 
trace  the  print  of  a  loot  in  thefe  deferts  by  the  fight 
alone. 

Thefe   people  pofiefs  many  good    qualities,  which 


able.  But  their  extreme  dirtinefs  can  neither  be  dii- 
guifed  nor  juftified,  and  proceeds  much  more  from 
their  education,  from  the  fiovenlinefs  attached  to  the 
profelllon  of  a  herdfman,  and  from  levity,  than  from 
la/.inefs  ;  for  the  Kalmuc  women  are  indefatigable  in 
whatever  concerns  domeftic  matters:  audit  is  for  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  on  the  fcorce  of  fenfuality,  that  tlie 
K.irgiliens  are  eager  to  fei/.e  and  carry  them  off  wher.- 
evcr  an  opportunity  prefents  itfclf. 

With  regard  to  the  intelledual  f.Kultics  of  the  Kal- 
mucs, notwithllanding  their  want  of  inftrUvlion  and 
intormation,  they  polfefs  good  natural  parts,  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  a  llrong  defire  to  learn.  They 
acquire  the  Rulllan  language  with  great  facility,  and 
pronounce  it  well ;  in  which  laft  .article  they  very  much 
furpafs  the  Chir.cfe.  It  would  be  very  eafy  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manner  of  life  did  not  ren- 
der it  impr.iiftieable. 

Although  the  Kalmucs  arc  generally  of  a  fanguine 
and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably 
together  than  one  could  expei5t  in  a  people  that  lead 
fo  independent  a  lie.  They  feldom  come  to  blows 
even  over  their  cups,  and  tlieir  cjuai  rels  are  hardly  ever 
l>loody.  A  murder  very  rarely  happens,  though  their 
anger  has  fomething  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  wouKl 
fcem  that  the  morality  of  their  religion,  though  ex- 
tremely idolatrf'Us,  has  been  al)k'  to  moderate  tlje  r 
natural  difpofition  in  tliis  rclp.eifl  ;  for  in  confequcnce 
of  their  dogmas,  with  regard  to  the  tranfniigration  of 
fouls,  every  wanton  murder  either  of  men  or  bc;ilU  is 
thought  a  deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmuck  arc  exceedingly  affable;  and  of  fo  fo- 
cial a  difpofition,  lh.it  it  is  rare  for  a  traveller  to  per- 
ceive another  even  at  the  diftancc  of  fcveral  miles 
without  going  to  f.ilutc  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
objci-l  of  his  journey.  When  a  troop  cf  Kalmucs 
perceive  any  perfon  at  a  (lill.uice,  it  is  cuftimary  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  "l."  next  emi- 
nence, from  whence  he  makes  .1  fignal  witn  his  cap  for 
the  pcHon  to  draw  near.  If  this  lign.il  is  not  obeyed, 
the  perfon  is  confidered  as  an  enemy  or  a  robber,  and  is 
often  purfucj  as  fuch.  Thy  enter  v.  iliingly  into  friends 
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Kalmuct.  fliips  :  but  thcTc  cniinccHons  arc  not  quite  JiiLUi^rcft- 

' " ■  cd  ;  for  to  give  :iiul  to  leceive  prefents  are  with  tlicni 

eircntial  articles.  A  mere  trifle,  however,  is  lufliciciu 
to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of  fervice  ;  and 
they  are  never  ungrateful  as  far  as  they  arc  able.  Ad- 
verlity  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  alter  their 
good  humour.  A  Kalmuc  will  never  beg  if  he  were 
in  the  extrcmcft  mifery,  but  rather  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire a  fubfillcnca  by  cheating  ;  and  when  no  other 
way  remains,  he  will  hire  himfelfto  fome  rich  indi- 
vidual of  his  nation,  or  to  fonie  RulHan,  either  as  a 
herdfman,  a  fifherman,  or  for  any  other  fort  of  la- 
bour. Very  few  of  the  rich  value  themfelves  much 
upon  their  v.ealth  :  but  tliofe  who  do,  ftow  no  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  of  their  own  nation  ;  though  the 
meaner  fort  pay  their  court  very  obfequioufly  to  the 
rich,  who  are  always  furroundcd  ^vith  a  fwarm  ot  idle 
dependants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of 
hofpitaiity  praflifed  by  wandering  nations  :  it  is  of  the 
greateR  advantage  to  thofe  among  them  who  travel  a- 
crofs  their  defarts  ;  and  each  individual  who  praiSifes 
it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  wherever 
he  goes.  A  Kalmuc  provided  with  a  horfe,  with 
arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  an- 
other for  three  months  together,  without  taking  with 
him  either  money  or  provifions.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  either  dillant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he 
is  attached  by  the  ties  of  hofpitaiity,  from  whom  he 
meets  with  the  kindcll  reception,  and  is  entertained  in 
the  beft  manner  their  circumllanccs  afford.  Perhaps  he 
lodges  in  the  firft  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  his 
road  ;  and  fcarcely  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are 
fupplied  with  the  moft  atre(5tionate  cordiality.  Every 
ftranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well 
received  by  a  Kalmuc  ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  ha- 
ving his  efFefts  in  the  greateft  fecurity  the  moment  he 
has  put  himfelf  under  the  protecflion  of  his  holl :  for 
to  rob  a  gueft  is  confidered  by  the  Kalmucs  as  the  moft 
abominable  of  all  crimes. 

When  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in 
company  with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  in- 
deed by  ferving  himfelf  and  his  family,  but  whatever 
remains  is  diftributed  among  the  alFiftants.  When 
they  fmoke  tobacco,  the  p'pe  circulates  inceffantly 
from  one  to  another.  When  any  one  recsives  a  pre- 
fent  either  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it  faithlully 
ivitli  his  companions,  even  though  of  inferior  rank. 
But  they  are  much  more  niggardly  of  their  other  ef- 
feifts,  and  efpecially  of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  wil- 
lingly give  thefe  away  except  when  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  fuitable  return  :  or  if  any  relation  has  acciden- 
tally fuffered  the  lofs  of  his  flocks,  he  is  fure  to  be  moft 
willingly  affifted.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as 
an  article  of  their  hofpitaiity,  that  they  abandon  their 
wives  to  their  friends  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  in 
general  they  are  very  little  inclined  tojealoufy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  their 
equals,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  rapine  exer- 
cifcd  on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels  ;  neither  do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by 
open  force,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cunning, 
which  are  fo  natural  to  them.  It  muft  alfo  be  con- 
felfed,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  live  with  princes,  and 
in  camps  where  thefe  hold  their  courts,  or  their  priefts, 
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that  are   moft  addidcd  to  thefe  pradices ;  while  the   Kalmuct. 
common  peciple,  fatisfiod  with  the  pltafures  of  the  pa-  ~^' 

ftoral  life,  fpend  their  days  in  innocent  fimplicity, 
and  never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  forced 
by  necclfity,  or  led  by  their  fuperiors  who  (hew  them 
the  example. 

The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  to  their  lawful  prince  ; 
they  endure  every  fort  of  opprelfion,  and  yet  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  revolt:  but  if  they  belong  to  a 
prince  who  has  not  become  fo  by  right  of  fuccelllon, 
they  very  eafily  rebel.  They  honour  old  age.  When 
young  men  travel  with  fuch  as  arc  older  than  them- 
felves, they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  ot  the 
cattle  as  well  as  of  the  fcaft.  They  are  exceedingly 
prudent  in  matters  that  relate  to  their  fovereign  or 
their  nation,  or  which  arc  recommended  to  their  di- 
reiftion  by  the  priefts,  to  whom  they  yield  an  unrefer- 
ved  obedience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  thofe 
felt  huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the 
roaming  Aliatics.  The  truly  ingenious  invention  of 
tliefe  tents  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eaftem 
parts  of  Afia,  and  moft  probably  by  the  mongul  na- 
tions. As  they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
folded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  they  are  very  ufcful,  and 
perfedly  agree  with  the  migratory  life  of  thefe  peoplei 
who  are  ftill  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.  The 
frame  of  thefe  huts,  and  the  felt  they  are  covered  with, 
though  made  as  light  as  pofllble,  yet  are  a  fuffict- 
ent  load  for  a  camel  or  tw  o  oxen.  But  the  capacity  of 
thefe  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  ftrength  in  re- 
fifting  tempefts  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  com- 
penfate  for  this  inconvenience.  The  wood  endures 
many  years  ;  and  thi^ugh  the  felt  begins  to  break  into 
holes  in  the  fecond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
not  confider  it  as  difgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  ferve  a  good  deal  longer.  The 
huts  are  in  general  ufe  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meaneft  Kalmuc,  differing  only  in  i'vAe  and  in  the  em- 
bellilhments  within.  In  winter,  they  are  warm  even 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excrements  of  their  cattle, 
to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
want  of  other  combuftibles  in  many  places  of  the  de- 
farts which  are  dellitute  of  wood.  In  fummer  they  re- 
move the  felt  to  enjoy  the  frelh  air. 

The  mafter  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire-place.  The  bedfteads  are 
low  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich  adorn  their  beds 
with  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  of  felt  upon  the 
ground.  Wfien  a  Kalmuc  poftefles  an  idol,  he  places 
it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  fets  before  it  feveral 
fmall  confecrated  cups  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other  food. 
Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  places  a  large  iron  bafin 
deftined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  a  day.  On  feftivals  the  idol  is  deco- 
rated, the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be- 
fore it. 

The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  their  whole  means 
of  fubfiftence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of 
them  reckon  by  hundreds  and  even  by  thoufands.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  porteffions  when 
he  is  mafter  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with 
a  ftallion.  The  animals  they  have  in  greateft  abundance 
are  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  fheep.     Camels,  which 
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Kalmucs.  require  time  and  pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  much    difeales. 


vith  them  :  tliey  arc  befides  too  delicate ;  and  it  is 
only  the  rich  or  llic  priells  who  poficfs  any  ot  them. 
Their  horl'cs  are  hut  Iniall,  too  weak  for  tlie  draught, 
and  too  wild  ;  but  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  fwii't- 
nefs,  and  fu])port  with  caic  tlie  weight  of  a  man. 
They  may  he  made  to  gallop  for  fevcral  hours  fuccefs- 
fively  without  injury  ;  and  when  neccflity  requires  it, 
they  can  pafs  twice  24  hours  without  drinking.     They 
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The  defarts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almoft  all     Kalmuc.-. 


thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  fumilh 
excellent  pallure  for  thcfe  animals  ;  but  they  require  not 
only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  mull  be  con- 
tinually under  the  eye  of  the  herdfmen ;  for  notwitli- 
ftanding  the  advantage  of  tlieir  ftature,  they  are  of 
all  animiils  leaft  able  to  defend  thcmfclves  againit  the 
wolf.  They  are  guarded  with  mucli  care  againft  the 
violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter;  never- 


have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  hard;  and  they  may  be  thelefi.  many  of  them  die  of  a  confumption  accompanied 
ufed  at  all  times  without  being  (hod.  In  this  country  with  a  diarrhoea,  occafioned  moft  probably  by  the  moif- 
the  horfcs  live  and  perpetuate  tliemfelves  \\iiliout  any  ture  of  their  pallure  and  of  tlie  I'eafon.  This  difeafc, 
afTiftance  from  man.  The  Kalmiics  caftratc  the  greater  for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes  them  Ian- 
part  of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  flit  their  guilh  for  fix  months  or  more.  Tliev  arc  in  general  fo 
noftrils,  that  they  m;r-  breathe  more  freely  when  tliey  delicate  that  a  flight  wound  or  blow  often  prove  fatal 


run.  The  (l.iUions  are  never  feparated  from  the  mares, 
that  there  may  always  be  plenty  of  milk.  I'hc  Itallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  diftancc 
into  the  defarts  at  the  head  of  their  females,  dciending 
them   from    the  wolves  with  the  grcatefl  intrepidity. 


to  them.  Befides,  no  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with 
infeifls  ;  and  they  often  die  in  fummer  of  thofe  they 
fv.allow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  the  birch. 
The  milie  prafcarabxui,  which  covers  all  the  plants  in 
many  of  thofe  places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fa- 


The  Kalmucs  have  the  art  of  breaking  a  young  horfe  tal  to  them.     In  fpring,  when  they  call  their  hair,  and 

without  ufing  a  bridle.     They  fcize  him  before  he  is  which  falls  at  once  from  every  part  of  their  body,  they 

two  years  old  by  means  of  a  noofe  fixed  to  the  end  of  are  expofed  to  the  bite  of  the  fpider-fcorpion,  an  ani- 

a  long  pole  ;  an  inltrument  they  ufe  in  taking  their  mal  very  common  in  fouthern  countries.     Thi  wound 

riding    horfes    which   feed  in  the  midft  of  the  herd,  inflifted   by   this  infe(!t  on   the  Ikin  tlius   naked  is  fo 


They  put  no  faddle  at  firft  on  the  colt  they  mean  to 
break,  but  tie  a  ftrait  girth  round  his  body  ;  liy  the 
help  of  which  the  horfeman  can  keep  himl'elf  firm. 
When  he  is  mounted,  the  horfe  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury  ;  they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  pleafes  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  fatigued. 
The  horfeman  is  folicitous  only  to  keep  liimfelf  fall  ; 
and  when  the  horfe  begins  to  abate  of  his  inipctuofity, 
he  urges  him  ag.in  with,  the  whip  till  hi-;  Ihength  is  al- 
moft gone  :  he  is  then  faddled  and  bridled,  and  made 
to  go  for  fome  time  at  a  moderate  pace  ;  after  which 
he  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  horned  cattle  of  tlie  Kalmucs  are  of  a  beautiful 
ftiape.  They  keep  more  bulls  than  are  necelfary  for 
the  cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  as  beails 
of  burden  for  carrying  their  hoiifes  and  their  other 
furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a  bull  e- 
(pial  to  50  cows.  Thcfe  and  the  mares  give  milk  only 
while  they  futkle  their  calves  or  their  loals,  which  are 
accordingly  kept  clofc  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  and 
only  fufl'ered  to  fuck  freely  during  the  night ;  a  prac- 
tice which  the  Kalmucs  jiretend  makes  their  cattle 
ftronger  and  more  durable.  They  generally  milk  th.elr 
mares  three  or  four  limes  a  day,  and  fometlmes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant.  The  cows 
arc  milked  but  twice  a-day. 

The  Kalmuc  flieep  are  of  the  fame  fpecics  with  thofe 
found  in  all  Great  Tartary,  having  large  tails  like  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  fumilh  a  fuet  as  foft 
as  butter.  They  have  alio  large  pendant  ears,  and  their 
heail  is  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarfe,  and  the  ewes 
leldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is  fullicicnt  for  a  hun- 
dred ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the  milk.  The  wool 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the  tents.  A 
great  many  llieep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber ftill  of  the  early  lambs ;  the  (kins  (jf  wliich  are 
wrought  into  thofe  fine  furs  fo  mucli  ellecmed  in  Ruf- 
fia  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels   belong  only  to  the  rich  ;   f(>r  they  arc  very 


venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  in  lefs  than  eiglit 
days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter,  and  efpecial- 
ly  after  rutting  time,  which  happens  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  camels  become  lean  and  weak  ;  the  bunch 
upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down  up- 
on the  fide,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpnefs  till  fum- 
mer. 

Camels  milk  is  thick,  uiiiftuous,  and  of  a  faltilh 
tafte,  efpecially  when  the  animals  frequent  pailures  a- 
bounding  witli  faline  plants  ;  and  this  lall  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  Tliey  make  ufe 
of  the  hair  for  Hulling  culhions,  ai;d  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  the 
moft  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  fincll  and  fofteft 
cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  are  a  very  un- 
eafy  feat  to  the  perfon  who  mounts  them  ;  their  trot  is 
fo  heavy,  and  even  tlieir  walk  fo  rude,  tliat  he  receives 
the  moll  violent  Ihocks  at  every  Hep. 

When  a  Kalniuc  Horde  intends  to  remove  in  fearch 
of  iVelh  pafture,  which  in  fummer  necellarlly  liappens 
every  four,  fix,  or  eight  days,  people  are  in  tlie  firft 
place  difpatclied  to  reconnoitre  the  bell  place  tor  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  the  lama,  and  for  the  liuts  con- 
taining the  idols.  Thefe  begin  the  martli,  and  arc  fol- 
lowed by  the  ^^hole  troop,  each  clioollng  lor  himfelt 
the  place  he  thinks  moll  convenient.  The  c.miel  th.tt 
is  loaded  with  the  moll  precious  furniture  is  decorated 
witli  little  bells,  the  reft  march  in  a  ftring  one  beliind 
another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be- 
fore. On  thefe  days  the  women  and  girls  drefs  tliem- 
felves in  their  beft  clothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  liave  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  flocks  and  tlie  bealls  of  burden  ;  and  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tedioufnels  of  the  journey 
with  their  longs. 

The  Kalmucs  are  fiipplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  flefli,  which  are  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  their  food.  With  regard  to  the  lafl,  they  are 
fo  little  fqiuainilli,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flelh  of 


dear,  multiply  vcrv  flowly,  and  are  fnbjeil  to  manv    their  own  diftalld  cattle,  but  that  of  almoft  every  fors 
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Kalmucs.  ot  wild  beaft,  and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  caiioii. 

' ^ They  eat,  however,  the  roots  and  ftalks  of  many  plants  ; 

fuch  as  tiio  bulbous-rooted  chervil  and  dandi!i',>n,  &c. 
which  they  ufc  both  boiled  and  raw. 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of  m;u-es  or  cows ; 
but  the  former  is  for  fcvcral  rc;'ibns  preferred.  Tliis, 
when  frelh,  lias  indeed  a  very  difagreeable  taftc  of  gar- 
lic :  but  belidcs  that  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow-milk, 
it  takes  as  it  grows  four  a  very  agreeable  vinous  fla- 
vour ;  it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furniflies 
a  very  whollbme  rcfrelliing  beverage,  which  fenfibly 
inebriates  when  taken  to  excefs.  They  never  make  ufe 
of  new  milk,  and  ftill  lefs  of  m'lk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  tlic  animal  ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  pour- 
ed into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  fuflicient  to  turn  the  new 
quantity  four,  for  they  never  think  of  cleaniing  thofe 
bags  ;  and  as  the  infiile  is  lined  with  a  cruit  dcpolited 
by  the  cafeo\is  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  naufeous  fmell  mull  exhale 
from  them.  But  this  is  precifely  the  circuniftance  in 
which  the  fecrel  confifts  of  communicating  to  the  milk 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

In  fummer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure 
much  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi- 
cate themfelves  continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor 
which  tliey  know  how  to  diftil  from  it.  Mares  milk  is 
the  moll  fpirituous;  and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 
ftilled  remains  twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  three 
or  four  days  in  winter,  in  tliofe  corrupted  bags  we 
mentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
is  lelc,  but  the  butter  which  forms  at  top  is  taken 
otf  and  referved  for  other  purpofes.  Cows  milk  yields 
one-thirtieth  part,  and  mares  milk  one-fifteenth  part, 
of  fpirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  watery,  and 
coni'equently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  being 
long  kept  in  glafs-bottles.  The  rich  Kalmucks  increale 
its  Itrength  by  a  fecond  diftillation. 

Thefc  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobac- 
co. The  former  is  fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
China  by  the  way  of  Ruilla,  that  the  poor  people 
fupply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants  ;  fuch  as  a 
fpecies  of  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the  Iharp-leaved  dock, 
the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed  of  the  Tarta- 
rian maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horfemen.  Their  arms 
arc  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  poignards,  and  crooked 
fabres,  though  the  rich  have  fire-arms.  They  wear, 
when  at  v.Mr,  coats  of  mail,  which  cod  50  horfes,  and 
their  helmets  are  guilded  at  top.  They  arc  fond  of  fal- 
conry, and  hunting  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufe- 
ment.  Their  palaon  for  play,  efpecially  with  thofe 
who  play  cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  excefs  among 
them  as  in  any  other  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  fpcnt  indiverfions  ; 
and  however  miferable  their  manner  of  life  may  feem  to 
us,  they  are  pcrfcflly  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  time  the  air  of  a  clofe  room ;  and  tliink 
our  cullom  of  living  in  houfcs  infupportable.  The 
greatell  part  of  tliem,  notw'ithflanding  the  apparent 
unheaithinefs  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous 
old  age ;  their  difeafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  dange- 
rous. M^u  of  80  or  100  ye:.rs  old  are  not  uncommon  ; 
«nd  at  that  age  they  can  ilill  very  well  endure  the  exer- 
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cif;  of  riding.     Simple  food,  the  free  air  wliich  they  Kamatnra, 
conilantly  breathe,  a  hardy  vigorous  conftitution,  con- 
tinual exerciie  without  fevere  labour,  and  a  mind  free  _ 
from  care,  are  the  natural  caufcs  of  their  healtli  and 
longevity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  migratory  people,  whofe 
manner  of  life  feems  fo  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  mankind,  fhould  have  been  fubjeifled  from  time  im- 
memorial to  the  unlimited  authority  of  an  abfolute  fovc- 
reign.  The  Monguls  of  Afia  afford  the  only  inftance 
of  it ;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  preferved  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a  (late  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  at  all  times  been  fub- 
jeft  to  khans  and  princes,  whofe  authority  has  been 
tranlmitted  to  them  by  fuccelTion,  and  is  confidered  as 
a  right  perfedly  efiabliflied,  facred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKURA,  a  famous  ifland  of  Japan,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  foulh  coa(l 
of  Niphon.  It  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 
when  they  have  committed  any  fiiult.  The  coall  of 
this  illand  is  fo  deep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted 
up  by  cranes. 

KAMEEL,  Kamel,  or  Came!,  a  machine  for  lift- 
ing lliips.     Sec  Camel. 

KAMINIECK,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Podolia,  with  two  callles  and  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  i6-}2,  who  gave 
it  back  in  1690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  is 
feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  in  E.  Long.  27.  30.  N.  Lat. 
48.58.    ^  ^ 

IvAMSIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  foutherly  wind  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  m  Mr  Volney's  Travels. — Thefe  winds,  fays -he, 
are  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  lu'tnds  of 
50  days  ;  not  that  they  laft  50  days  witliout  intermif- 
fion,  but  becaufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
50  days  preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Tra- 
vellers have  mentioned  them  under  the  denomination 
of  poifonous  '■Minds,  or,  more  coiTeftly,  hot  winds  of  the 
dejiirt.  Such  in  fa<ft  is  their  quality ;  and  their  heat 
is  fometimes  fo  exceflive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it ; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at 
the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  thefe 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  alfumes  an  alarm- 
ing afpec'l.  The  fl<y,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ;  the  fun  lofcs  his 
fplendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  air  is 
not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  tliick,  and  is  in  facl  filled 
with  an  extremely  fubtlle  dud,  which  penetrates  every 
where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
firll  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increafes  in  heat  in  propor- 
tion as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  foon  dif- 
cover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  diem.  The 
lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are 
contracted,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration  is  fliort 
and  difficult ;  the  rtvin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe  had 
to  large  draughts  of  water ;  nothing  can  reftore  perfpi- 
ration.  In  vain  is  coolnefs  fought  for ;  all  bodies  in 
which  it  is  ufual  to  find  it  decei-.-e  tiie  hand  that  touch- 
es them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwitliftanding  the 
fun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  llreets  are  defert- 
ed,  and  the  dead  filencc  of  night  reigns  every  where. 

The 
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The  inhiibitnr.ts  of  tov.-ns  and  villages  (hut  themfelves    of  the  river  Koryma  or  Kolyma,  lying  in  the  fro/cn  o-  Kamfcliat- 
up    in  their   houfcs,  and  thofe  of  the  dcleit  in  their    cean  in  about  72'' north  latitude,  and  173°  or  1 74°  call  ^     ^»- 
tents  or  in  wells  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait    longitude  from  Ferro,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  tlie         'f—~* 
tlic  termination  of  this  delhui5tive  heat.     It   ufually    eaftern  ccean.     Four  of  ihefe  were  never  inore  heard 
lads  three  days,  hut  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes    of;  the  remaining  three  were  commanded  by  iiimon 
infiipportalile.     Wo  to  tlie  traveller  whom   this  wind    Dellinc-ff,  Gerafim  Ankudinoff,  two  chiefs  of  the  Cof- 
furpi  ifcs   remote  from  Ihelter ;    he  muft  fufl'er  all  its    facs,  and   Feodotofl'  Alcxcef,  head  of  the  Promy(hlc- 
liorrible   efftiSs,    which   fometimcs    are  mortal.     The    nics  or  wandering   Kuflians,  wlio  occal'ionally  vifitcd 
tlanger  is  moll  imminent  when  it  blows  in  fqualls ;  for    Siberia.     Each  vefici  was  piobably    manned   with  a- 
then  the  rap'dity  oi' the  wind  incrcafes  tlij  heat  to  fuch    bout    3c    perfons.      ITiey  met    with    no    cbftruiflions 

frcm  the  ice  ;  but  AnkudinolT's  vclfcl  was  wrecked 
on  the  piomontiiiy  aljovemcntioncd,  and  tlic  crew 
were  diltributed  "u  board  the  two  remaining  velfels. 
Tliefe  two  foou  iiiler  loll  fight  C'f  each  other,  and 
never  afterwards  rei'iincd.  Deflineff  was  driven  about 
by  tcmpcftnous  wir.Js  till  Ociober,  wliet>  he  was  iliip- 


a  degree  as  to  canfe  fnddcn  death.  This  death  is  a 
roal  liilFocation  j  the  lungs  being  empty  are  convull'cJ, 
the  circulation  is  difordcrcd,  ur.d  the  whole  mafs  oi 
bluod  driven  by  the  heart  ti  wards  the  head  and  bread  ; 
whence  the  hamonhage  at  the  nofc  and  mouth  v.-hicli 
happens  alter  death.     Tlrs  wind  is  el'pccially  deftruc 


tive  to  perfons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  tliofe  in  Avhom    wrecked  on  the  nottiiern  part  of  Kamtchatka.     Hcie 


fatigue  has  deftroycd  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  .and  the 
vellels.  Tlie  corple  remains  a  long  time  warm,  fwtlh, 
turns  blue,  and  loon  becomes  putrid.  Thefe  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  Qipping  the  nofe  and  mouth 
•with  handkerchiefs;  an  e.Ticacious  method  likewife  is 


between  173°  and  iS2°  of  eaft  longitude  from  the  ille 
of  Feno.  It  is  botindod  on  the  call  and  fouth  by  tlie 
fea  of  Kamtchatka  on  tlic  weft  by  the  feas  of  OcJiotlk 
and  Penlhiufl.,  and  on  the  norih  by  the  country  of  the 
Koriacs. 


he  was  informed  by  a  woman  oi  Yakutfk,  that  Feo- 
dotoff  and  Geralim  iuid  died  of  the  icurvy  ;  tliat  part 
of  the  crew  had  been  flain ;  and  that  a  few  had  e- 
fcaped  in  fmall  vellels,  who  had  never  afterwards  beeu 
heard  of;  and  thefe  wcic  probably  the  people  \\ho,  as 
that  praftifed  by  the  camels.  On  this  occafion  thefe  we  have  already  mentioned,  fettled  among  llie  Kamt- 
animals  bury  their  nofes  in  the  fand,  and  keep  them    chatkans. 

there  till  the  fijuall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  nn-  suhtiuci 
wind  is  its  extreme  aridity  ;  which  is  fuch,  that  water  merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  ibrce  to  fub-  by  ihcm, 
fprinkled  on  the  iloor  evaporates  in  a  fev.-  minutes.  By  due  them  ;  and  in  1 7 1 1  the  whole  peninl'ula  was  li- 
this  extreme  drynefs  it  withers  and  ihips  all  the  plants  ;  nally  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ruilians. — 
and  by  exhaling  too  fuddcnly  the  emanations  from  For  feme  years  this  acquilition  was  of  very  little  con- 
animal  bodies,  crifps  the  (kin,  clofcs  the  pores,  and  fequence  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of 
caufes  tliat  fevcrilli  heat  which  is  the  conftant  etieift  of  furs  exacled  frcm  the  inhabitants.  The  Ruffians  in- 
fuppielFed  perfpiration.  deed    occaiior.ally  hunted,    in    this    pcninfula,    foxes, 

KAMTCHATKA,  Kamschatka,  or  hamchat-  wolves,  ermines,  fables,  and  other  animals,  whole 
ka  ;  a  large  peninfula  on  the  noi  th-eallern  part  of  A-  (liins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce  among  the 
■fia,  lying  between  51"  and  62' of  noitli  latitude,  and    eallern   nations.     But  the  fur-trade  carried   on   from 

thence  was  very  inconfiderable,  until  the  (cries  of 
iilands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  were  difcovcred; 
fuice  which  time  the  quantities  of  (iirs  brought  fnm 
thci'e  iilands  have  greatly  increafed  tlie  trade  of  Kamt- 
chatka, and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  tlie  Ruf- 
Tliis  peninfula  was  not  difcovcred  by  the  Ruffians    (ian  commerce.  , 

before  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  It  is  probab.e.  The  face  of  the  country  throughout  tlie  peninfula  Country 
however,  that  fome  of  that  nation  had  x  ifitcd  Kanit-  is  chicfiy  mountainous.  It  produces  in  feme  parts  dtfcribtJ. 
chatka  before  the  time  abo\cnientioned.  For  when  birch,  poplars,  eiders,  willows,  underwood,  and  ber- 
Volodoniir  AtlalToff  entered  upon  the  conqueft  of  rics  of  diticrent  forts.  Greens  and  ether  vegetables 
this  pcninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  are  raifcd  with  great  facility  ;  fuch  as  white  cabbage, 
had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the  Ruilians.  Acorn-  turnips,  radiilics,  bcct-root,  carrots,  and  fome  cucu  m- 
mon  tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  tliat,  long  bers.  Agiiculture  is  in  a  very  low  ftatc,  owing 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlalfoff,  one  Feodotolf  and  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  fnil  and  the  fevere  hoar- 
Iiis  companions  had  refided  among  them,  and  had  in-  frofts ;  for  though  fome  trials  have  been  made  witli 
termarricd  with  the  natives;  and  they  Hill  Ihow  the  refpeft  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  o.ats,  barley, 
place  where  the  Ruffian  habitations  Hood.  None  of  and  rye,  have  been  fcwn,  yet  no  crop  has  ever  been 
tlic    Ruffians    remained    when    AtlaifolF    rirft    vifitjd    procr.red  fufficicnt  in  quantity  or  qiujity  to  aiifwer  the 

trouble  of  raifing  it.  Hemji,  however,  las  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs. — Fvery  year 
a  vclfel  belonging  to  the  crown  fails  from  Ochotik  to 
Kamtchatka  laden  with  fait,  provifions,  corn,  and 
Rudian  manufacTurcs  ;  and  returns  in  June  or  July  of 
the  following  year  with  (kins  and  furs.  _^ 

Many  traces  of  volc;uiocs  have  been  (b  erved  in  this  Volcaiioci. 
pcninfula  ;  and  there  are  fome  mountains  which  are 
in  a  burning  Rate  at  prefeiit.  'J'he  moll  confiderable 
of  thefe  is  fitu.atcd  near  the  middle  of  the  pcninfula. 
In  1762,  a  great  noife  was  heard  ilFuing  irom  the  in- 
fidc  of  tliat  mount.iiii,  and  Hanics  of  tire  were  fetn  to 
3  H  bu:ll 


Kamtchatka.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  almoll  deified  by  the  natives  ; 
who  at  firft  imagined  that  no  human  power  could  hurt 
them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  ihcmfelvc?,  and 
the  blood  was  ic-cn  to  flow  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other ;  and  foon  after,  upon  a  fepara- 
tion  taking  ]>lace,  lliey  were  all  killed  by  the  natives. 
— Thefe  Ruilians  wei-c  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  fliip's  crew  who  liad  failed  quite  round  tlic  north- 
callcrn  promontory  of  Afia  calletl  Tfihukuljhoi-N'ifs. 
The  account  we  have  of  this  voyage  is  as  folh)Ws. — 
In  i64tJ,  fevcii  kotches  01  veiFelb  f  tiled  from  the  mouth 
Vol.  IX. 
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Kanitchai-  hurft  from  different  parts.     Thefe  flames  were  imme-  gal    Chinefe  language,  as  their  terminations  in  one,  Kamtchafc| 

^^        diately  fucceedcd  by  a  large  llream  oi"  melted  fnow-  ing,  oang,  chin,  cha,    ching,    kfi',    kfang ;    it   would        ka. 

' '^         water,  which  flowed  into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  be  a  ftill  greater  proof,  if  we  could  fliow  i'everal  words  "^ 

drowned  two  natives  who  were  there  on  a  hunting  and  fentcnces  the  liirnc  in  both  languages.  The  Kamt- 
party.  The  alhes  and  burning  matters  thrown  from  chatkans  and  Mungals  alfo  are  both  of  a  middling  (la- 
the mountain  were  fpread  over  a  luriace  of  300  verlls.  ture,  are  fwartliy,  have   black    hair,  a   broad  face,  a 


populati- 
on, &c. 


In  1767  was  another  difch;irge,  but  lefs  confiderablc. 
Every  night  flames  of  fire  were  obferved  ftreaniing 
from  the  mountain  ;  and  coniiderable  darflage  was  done 
by  the  eruption  which  attended  them.  Since  that  year 
no  flames  have  been  feen ;  but  th.e  mountain  emits  a 
conllant  fmoke. 

Kamtchatka  is  divided  by  the  Ruffians  into  four  di- 


lliarp  nofe,  with  the  eyes  falling  in,  eye-brows  fmall 
and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  flender  legs  and  arms  ;  they 
are  both  remarkable  tor  cowardice,  boafting,  and  fla- 
vilhnefs,  to  people  who  ufe  thsm  liard,  and  for  their 
obllinacy  and  contenipt  of  thofc  who  treat  them  with 
gcntlcnefs. 

Although  in  outwaid  appearance  they  refemWe  the 


llriils  ;  and  the  government  of  the  whole  is  dependent    other    inhabitants  of  Liberia,    yet  the    Kamtcliatkans 
npon,  and  fubjccl  to,  the  infpeiSion  of  the  chancery  of    differ  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  not  fo  long  as  the 


Maiintrs, 

&c.ofthe   try  itfelf. 

natives 


Ochotfk.  The  whole  Rulluin  force  ftationed  in  this 
peninfula  amounts  to  no  more  than  300  men.  The 
prcfent  population  of  Kamtchatka  is  very  fmall,  a- 
mounting  to  fcarcc  4000  fouls.  Formerly  the  inhabi- 
tants were  more  numerous;  but  in  1768,  the  fmall- 
pox  carried  ofl!"  5368  perfons.  There  are  now  only  a- 
bout  700  males  in  the  whole  peniufula  who  are  tribu- 
tary, ani^  few  more  than  100  in  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  called  the  Kuri/  IJhs,  who  are  fubjea  to  RulTia. 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  confifts  in  279  fables,  464 
red  foxes,  50  fea-otters  with  a  dam,  and  38  cub  ot- 
ters. All  furs  exported  from  Kamtchatka  pay  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  to  the  crown;  the  tenth  part  ot  tlie 
cargoes  bought  from  the  neighbouring  ifland  is  alio 
delivered  into  the  cufl:oms. 

The  natives  of  Kamtchatka  are  as  wild  as  the  coun- 
Som.e  of  them   have   no  fixed  habitations, 


other  Siberians ;  their  cheeks  iland  more  out,  their 
teeth  are  thick,  their  mouth  large,  their  ilature  mid- 
dling, and  their  fhoulders  bmad,  particularly  thofe 
people  who  inhabit  the  fea-coaft. 

Before  the  Ruflian  contjueft,  they  lived  in  perfeifl 
freedom,  having  no  chief,  being  fubjeft  to  no  law,  not 
paying  any  taxes ;  the  old  men,  or  thofe  wlio  were  re- 
markable for  their  bravery,  bearing  the  principal  au- 
thority in  their  villiges,  though  none  had  any  right  to 
com.mand  or  inflict  piuiifliment. 

Their  manner  of  living  is  llovenly  to  the  laft  degree  : 
they  never  wa(h  their  hands  nor  face,  nor  cut  their 
nails ;  they  eat  out  of  the  fame  dilli  wi,h  the  dogs, 
which  they  never  wafh  ;  they  never  comb  their  heads, 
but  both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  the  ends  with  fmall  ropes.  When  any  hair 
darts  out,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie 
but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  clofe  ;  by  this  means  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of 
rein-deer ;  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and  reiide  lice,  that  they  can  fcrape  them  off  by  handluls,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  iliore  of  the  they  are  nafty  enough  even  to  eat  them.  Thofe  that 
Penfchinflca  i'ea,  living  upon  filh  and  fca-animals,  and  have  not  natural  hair  fufficient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fome- 
fuch  herbs  as  grew  upon  the  fliore  :  the  former  dwell  times  as  muih  as  weigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  their 
in  huts  covered  with  deer-fkins  ;  the  latter  in  places    heads  look  like  a  haycock. 

du"  out  of  the  earth  ;  both  in  a  very  barbarous  man-  They  place  their  chief  happinefs  in  idlenefs,  and 
ncr.  Their  difpofitions  and  tempers  are  rough  ;  and  fatisfying  their  natural  lulf  and  appetites  ;  which  ia- 
they  are  cutlrely  iijnorant  of  letters  or  religion.  The  cline  them  to  finging,  dancing,  and  relating  of  love-llo- 
natives  are  divided  into  three  diiforent  people,  namely,  ries  ;  and  they  think  it  more  eligible  to  die  than  to 
the  Kamtcliatkans,  Koreki,  and  Kuriles.  The  Kanitr  lead  a  diiagreeable  life  ;  which  opinion  often  leads  them 
chatkans  live  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  promontory  to  felf-murder.  This  was  fo  common  after  the  con- Kamt'ch 
cf  Kamtchatka  :  the  Koreki  inliabit  the  northern  parts  quell,  that  the  Ruffians  had  great  difiiculty  to  put  a  kans  im 
on  the  coafl  of  the  Penfchinfka  fea,  and  round  the  eall-  flop  to  it.  They  have  no  notion  of  riches,  fame,  or  ncd  to  I 
em  ocean  almofl  to  the  river  Anadir,  whole  mouth  honour ;  therefore  covetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  pride  ;  murder 
lies  in  that  ocean  almofl:  in  68^  N.  Lat. ;  the  Ku-  are  unknown  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
riles  inhabit  the  iflands  in  that  fea,  reaching  as  far  are  carelcfs,  luftful,  and  cruel :  thefe  vices  occafion 
as  tl.ofe  of  Japan.  The  Kamtchatkans  have  this  par-  fiequent  quarrels  and  wars  among  them,  fcjmetimes 
ticular  cuflom,  that  they  endeavour  to  give  every  thing  with  their  neighbours,  not  from  a  defire  of  increafing 
a  name  in  their  language  whith  may  exprefs  the  pro-  their  power,  but  from  fome  other  caufes  ;  fuch  as  the 
perty  of  it ;  but  if  "they  do  not  underfland  the  thing  carrying  off  tlieir  provifions,  or  rather  their  girls, 
quite  well  themfelves,  then  they  take  a  name  froi^  which  is  frequently  praiSifed  as  the  mod  fummary  me- 
fome  forei;;n  language,  which  perhaps  has  no  relation  thod  of  procuring  a  wife.  Their  trade  is  almoll  en- 
to  the  thing  itfelf;  as,  for  example,  they  call  a  priell  tirely  confined  to  procuring  the  immediate  neceffaries 
tqgliog,  becaufe  probably  they  hear  him  ufe  the  word  and  conveniences  of  life.  They  fell  the  Koreki  fa- 
bogbog,  "  God  ;"  bread  they  call  lrighta,'m  au<^Jh,  that  is,  bles,  fox  and  white  dog-fkins,  dried  mulhrooms,  and 
Ruffian  root ;  and  thus  of  feveral  other  words  to  which  the  like,  in  exchange  for  cloaths  made  of  deer-fkins 
their  language  is  a  flranger.  and  other  hides.     Their  domeftic  trade  confills  in  dogs. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtchatkans  lived  boats,  diflies,  troughs,  nets,  hemp,  yarn,  and  provi- 
formerly  in  Mimgalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and  fions :  and  this  kind  of  barter  is  carried  on  under  a 
made  one  people  with  the  Mungals ;  which  is  faither  great  fliow  of  friendfliip  ;  for  when  one  wants  any 
confirmed  by  the  following  obfervations,  fuch  as  the  thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to  viflt  him,  and 
Kamtchatkan  having  feveral  words  common  to  the  Mun-  without  any  ceremony  makes  known  his  wants,  al- 
though 
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tointchat*  though  perhapn  he  never  haJ  any  acquaintance  with 
hiiii  btiure  :  the  holl  is  obliged  to  bch.ivc  according  to 
the  cullom  of  the  country,  aud  give  his  gucfl  what  he 
has  occafion  for }  hut  he  may  afterwards  return  the 
vilit,  and  mud  be  received  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
fill  alniwll  every  place  in  heaven  and  earth  with  diife- 
rcnt  fpirits,  and  oifcr  ihcm  facrificcs  upon  every  occa- 
fion. Some  carry  little  idols  about  them,  or  havctliem 
placed  in  their  dwellings;  hut  with  regard  to  God, 
they  not  only  neglcd  to  woWhip  him,  but  in  cafe  of 
troubles  and  misfortimes,  they  cuiie  and  bhilpheme 
him. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  tl-.em.  attempt  to  reckon 
above  ten  :  for  havin^;  reckoned  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  they  dafp  them  together,  which  fignifics  ten  ; 
then  they  begin  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  ; 
alter  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry  Mct- 
cha  ?  that  is,  Where  (hall  I  take  more  ?  They  reckon 
ten  months  in  the  year,  fome  of  which  are  longer  and 
fome  lliorter ;  for  they  do  not  divide  them  Ijy  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  thofe  regions.  They  com- 
monly divide  our  year  in  two,  fo  tliat  tlie  winter  is  one 
year  and  funimer  another  :  the  fummer  year  begins 
in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They  do  not 
dillingiiilh  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor 
Ibrm  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year.  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fome  remarkable  thing  or  other  ;  fuch 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  firft  expedition 
to  Kamtchatka. 

If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  perfon  (lain.  They  burn  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  theft ;  but 
for  the  Hrll  offence  tlie  thief  muil  rellore  what  he 
hath  ftolcn,  and  live  alone  in  folitude,  withiHit  expeA- 
ing  the  ailillance  of  others.  They  never  have  any  dif- 
putes  about  their  land  or  their  huts,  every  one  having 
land  and  water  more  than  fuHicient  for  his  wants. 
They  think  thenifelves  the  happied  people  in  the  world, 
and  look  upon  the  Ruflians  who  are  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  begins  to 
change :  tor  the  old  people  who  are  confirmed  in  their 
cullonis  drop  off;  and  the  young  ones  being  conveited 
to  the  Chrilli  in  religion,  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Ruflians,  and  defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperftition  of 
tlleir  ancellors. 

In  every  olfrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her 
imperial  majeily,  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  Ible 
judge  in  .^ll  caufes  except  in  thofe  of  life  and  death  ;  and 
not  only  thofe  chiefs,  but  even  tlie  common  people, 
have  their  chapels  for  worlhip.  Schools  are  alfo  e- 
reded  in  almoll  every  village,  to  which  the  Kamtchat- 
kans  lend  their  children  with  great  plea.urc  :  by  this 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  will  be  in  a  Ihort 
time  r(  oted  out  Irom  among  tliem. 
f  Under  the  name  of  o//roy,  is  underftood  every  lia- 
bitation  conlllting  of  one  or  more  huts,  all  (liiroundcd 
by  an  earthen  w.iU  or  palifado. — The  huts  are  built 
in  the  following  manner:  they  dig  a  hole  in  liie  earth 
about  five  feet  deep,  tlie  breadth  and  length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  people  ilefigned  to  live  in  it. 
In  tlie  middle  of  this  hole  they  plant  four  thick  wood- 
en  pillars ;   over    thcfe    lliey  lay   balks,  upon  which 
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they  form  the  roof  or  celling,  leaving  in  the  middle  a  Kamtchat- 
fquarc  opening  which  ferves  them  Ibr  a  window  and  *''• 
chimney ;  this  they  cover  with  grafs  and  earth,  fo 
that  tlie  outward  appearance  is  like  a  round  hillock ; 
but  within  they  arc  an  {iblong  fquare,  with  the 
fire  in  one  of  the  long  fides  of  the  fquare  :  be- 
tween the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they 
make  benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies  feparately  ; 
but  on  that  fide  oppolite  to  the  fire  there  are  no 
benches,  it  being  dciigned  for  their  kitchen-furniture, 
in  which  they  drcfs  their  viiftuals  for  themfelvcs  and 
dogs.  In  thofe  huts  where  there  are  no  benches,  there 
are  balks  laid  upon  the  Hoor,  and  covered  with  mats. 
They  adorn  the  walls  of  tlieir  huts  with  mats  made  of 
grafs.  They  enter  their  huts  by  ladders,  commonly 
placed  near  the  fire-hearth  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are 
heating  their  huts,  the  Reps  of  the  ladder  become  fo 
hot,  and  the  fmoke  fo  thick,  tliat  it  is  almoft  impo(^ 
fible  for  a  (Iranger  to  go  up  or  down  without  being 
burnt,  and  even  ftifled  to  death  ;  but  the  natives  find 
no  diffculty  in  it ;  and  though  they  can  only  fix  their 
toes  on  the  fteps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fqnir- 
rels  ;  nor  do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  this 
fmoke  with  their  children  upon  their  Ihoulders,  though 
there  is  another  opening  tlirough  which  the  women  are 
allowed  to  pafs  ;  but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
fame,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  The  Kamtchatkans 
live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  others  called  ba!ai>ans  :  thefe  ferve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during  tlie  fummer;  but  alfo  for  magazines. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  m  inner  :  nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them 
which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  grafs, 
faUcning  fpars,  and  a  round  (harp  roo.f  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  with  grafs.  They 
fallen  the  lower  cntls  of  the  fpars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thongs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  fide,  one 
directly  oppolite  to  the  other.  They  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  filh,  &c.  till  winter 
comes  on,  when  they  can  more  eafily  remove  it ;  and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders. 
If  tlicfe  buildings  wjre  not  fo  high,  the  wild  bealls 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them  ;  for  notwithlland- 
ing  all  their  precaution,  tlie  bears  fometimes  cllinb  up 
and  force  their  way  into  tlieir  magazines,  efpecially  in 
the  harvefl,  when  the  hlh  and  berries  begin  to  grow 
fca'-ce. 

The  fouthern  Kamtchatkans  commonly  build  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na- 
turally llrong,  not  lels  than  20  verfts  from  the  fea  ; 
and  their  fummer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of 
tlie  rivers  ;  but  thofe  who  live  upon  the  Pcnfchinfka 
fea  and  the  eallcrn  ocean  build  their  villages  very 
near  the  Ihore.  They  look  upon  that  river  near  which 
their  vilhigc  is  fituated  as  die  inheritance  of  their 
tribe.  n 

In  order  to  kindle  fire,    they  ufe  a  board  of  dry  MttluJof 
wood  with  round  lu>les  in  the  fides  of  it,  and  a  fmall  kinJliug 
round   llick ;  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it   takes  fire  ;  "'^'• 
and  inftead    of  tindei-    they  ufe   dry   grafs  beat   foft. 
Thefe  iulhumcnts  arc  held  in  fuch  elleem  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans, that  they  are  never  without  them,  and  they 
value  them  more  than  our  lleels  aud  flints ;  but  they 
3  H  2  are 
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Kan-.tchat-  are  CTCedively  fan>l  of  iron  mftnitncnts,  fuch  as  h:itch-  are  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Dutcli  i'kippcrs,  and  tie  be- Kamtchat' 

^-        cts,  knives,  or  necdlss  :  nay,  at  the  firft  arrival  of  the  low  tlie  knee  ;  the  waiftcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn 

"^         llulTuuis,  a  piece  of  broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a  round  with  a  Urixg.     The  fumnier  habits  are  made  of 

great    prefent ;    a\id  even  now    they  receive    it    with  drellcj    llcins    without    hair :    the    winter-garment    is 

thankfulncfs,  finding  ufe  for  the  Icall  fragment,  either  made  of  deer  or  llone-raisi  Ikins  with  the  hair  on.     The 

to  point  their  arrows   or  make  darts,  which,  dicy  do  undrefs  or    houfehold  habit    of  the  men    is  a  girdle 

by  hammering  it  out  cold  between  two  (tones.  Asfome  of  leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewife   a  leatliern 

of  them  delight  in  war,  the  Rnfhan  merchants  are  for-  apron  to  cover  them  behind ;   thcfc  girdles   are  fewed 

bid  to  fell  them  any  warlike  inllruments  :  but  they  are  with  hair  of  dilfcrent  colours.     Tl;e  KanUchatkansufed 

ingenious  enough  to  make  fpears  and  arrows  out  of  the  formerly  to  go  a  hunting  and  filhing  duriuc;  tlie  fum- 

iron  pots  and  kettles  which  thay  l)uy  ;  and  they  are  fo  mer  in  this   drefs ;   but  now   this  ia'.liion  is  chansred, 

dexterous,  when  tlie  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to  make  and  they  wear  linen   ihirts,  which  they  buy  fromthe 

a   new  eye,   which  they  will   repeat  until  nothing  re-  RnOians. 


TZ 
Confiruc 
tlon  of 


mains  but  the  point. 


The  covering  of  their  feet  and  legs  is  made  of  fkin« 


The    Kamtchalkans    make  their    boats  of   poplar-  of  ditferent  forts  :    in  the    fammer-time,    during  the 

wood  ;  but  the  Kuriles   not  liaving  any  wood  of  their  rains  they  wear  the  fkins  of  feal  with  the  hair  out- 

thcir  boats,  own,  make  ufe  of  what  is  thrown  on  ihore  by  the  fea,  wards ;  but  their  mort  common  covering  is  the  fkin  of 

and  is  fuppofed  to  come    from  the  coafts  of  Japan,  tlie  legs  of  the  rein-deer,  and  fometimcs  of  the  legs 

China,    or    America.     The    northern    inhabitants    of  of  other  beafts,  the  lliaggiefl  they  can  find,  to  preferve 

Kamtchatka,  the    fettled    Koreki    and    Tfehukotikoi,  them  againft  the  cold.     But  the  bullcins  which  both 

for  want  of  proper  timber  and  plank,  make  their  boats  the  Cofiacs  and  Kamtchatkans  ufe  in  their  fineft  drefs, 

of  the  fkins  of  fea-animals.     They  few  the  pieces  to-  are  made  in  the  following  manner :  the  fole  is  of  white 

gether  with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  them  with  mofs  feal-fkin,  the  upper  part  of  white  fine  leather,  the  hind 

or  nettles  beat  fmal!.     Thefe   boats  liold  two  perfons ;  quarters  of  white    dog-lkin  ;  what   comes   round  the 

one  of  whicli  fits   in  the   prow,  and  the  otlier  in   the  legs  is  of  drefied  leather  of  dyed  i'eal-lkin  ;  the  upper 


or  their 
cloths. 


ftcrn.  They  pufh  them  againft  the  l^ream  with  poles, 
wliich  is  attended  with  great  trouble  :  wlien  the  cur- 
rent is  llrong,  they  can  fcarcely  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes  ;  notwithftanding  which,  they  will  carry 
thefe  boats,  fully  loaded  fomctimes  20  verfts,  and 
wlien  the  ftream  is  not  very  flrong,  even  30  or  40 
verfts.     The  larger  boats  carry  30  or  40  pood  :  when 


parts  are  emtiroidered.     Tliefe  bulkins  are  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  if  a  bachelor  is  obferved  to  wear  them,  he 
is  immediately  concluded  to  be  upon  a  fcheme  of  court-, 
fhip. 

They  wear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  as  the  j^eople  of 
Yakutlki.  In  fummer  they  have  a  fort  of  hats  of  birch 
bark  tied  about  their  head.  The  Kuriles  ufe  in  the 
the  goods  are  not  very  heavy,  they  lay  them  upon  a  fummer-time  caps  made  of  plaited  grafs.  The  womcns 
float  or  bridge  refting  upon  two  boats  joined  toge-  head-drefs  is  the  perukes  that  we  formerly  mentioned  ; 
ther.  They  ufe  this  method  in  tr.anfporting  their  and  thefe  were  fo  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
provifions  down  the  ftream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the  to  be  Chriflians  they  were  with  difficulty  prevailed 
iiluids.  upon  to  quit  this  drefs  for  one  more  decent  :  however. 

Their  cloaths  for  the  mod  part  are  made  of  the  at  prefent,  round  the  Ilufs  fettlements,  all  is  entirely 
fkins  of  deer,  dogs,  fever.il  fea  and  land  animals,  and  changed,  tlie  women  wearing  fhirts,  ruffles,  waift- 
cven  of  the  (kins  of  birds,  thofe  of  difl'erent  animals  coats,  caps,  and  ribbands;  which  change  nobody  now 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  fame  garment.  TJiey  complains  of  except  the  very  old  people.  The  women 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  fafliions ;  fome-  do  all  their  work  in  mittins ;  they  formerly  never  wafh- 
times  cutting  the  Ikirts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and  ed  their  faces,  but  now  they  ufe  both  white  and  red 
fometimes  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  of  a  train,  j)aint :  for  vdiite  paint  they  make  ufe  of  a  rotten 
with  wide  flceves  of  a  length  to  come  down  below  the  wood  ;  and  for  red  a  fca-plant,  which  they  boil  in 
knee,  and  a  hood  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea-  feal's  fat,  and  rubbing  their  cheeks  with  it,  make  them 
ther  they  put  over  their  heads  below  their  caps  ;  the  veiy  red.  They  drei's  moft  in  the  winter-time,  efpeci- 
opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let  their  heads  ally  when  they  either  receive  or  pay  vifits. 
pafs  :  they  few  the  fkins  of  dogs  ieet  round  this  open-  The  common  cloaths  for  a  Kamtchatkan  and  his  fa- 
ing,  witli  which  they  cover  their  faces  in  cold  ftormy  mily  will  not  coft  him  lefs  than  ico  rubbles ;  for  the 
weather  ;  and  round  their  Ikirts  and  fleeves  they  put  coarfeft  worfted  ftockings,  wliich  coll  in  R.uffia  20 
a  border  of  white  dog-fkiu  ;  upon  their  backs  they  few  kopeeks,  cannot  be  bouglit  here  for  lefs  tlian  a  ruble  ; 
the  fm.rll  itreds  of  fkins  of  different  colours.  They  and  all  other  things  are  fold  in  the  fame  proportion, 
commonly  wear  two  coats  ;  the  under  coat  with  the  Tlie  Kuriles  are  mere  able  to  buy  good  cluaths  than 
hair-liJe  inwards,  the  otlier  fide  being  dyed  with  al-  the  Kamtciiatkans ;  for  they  can  purchafe  for  one  fea- 
dcr  ;  and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  For  the  beaver  as  much  as  the  Kamtciiatkans  can  for  twenty 
upper  gaiir.ent  they  choofe  black,  white,  or  fpeckled  foxes  ;  and  one  beaver  cofts  the  Kuriles  no  more  trou- 
fkins,  the  hair  qf  which  is  moft  efteemed  for  the  beauty    ble  than  five  foxes  do  tlie  Kamtchatkans  ;  for  he  muft  ! 

of  its  colour.  be  a  good  hunter  who  catches  inore  than  ten  foxes  in  | 

Men  and  women   without  diftint'tion  ufe  the  above-    the  winter ;  and  a  Kurile  thinks  himfelf  unlucky  if  he 
mentioned  garments,  their  drefs  only  dilFering  in  their    doth  not  catch   three    beavers  in  the  feafon  ;   befides  ' 

under-cloathing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and    which,  great  numbers  are  thrown  upon  the  ftiore  by 
legs.     The  women  have  an  under-garment  wliich  they    ftorms.  74 

commonly  wear  at  home  in  the  houfe,  confifting  of  a         The   Kamtchatkans  divide  their  firti  into  fix  parts  .-Their  dictjj 
breeches  and  waiftcoat  fewed  together.     The  breeches    the  fides  and  tail  are  hung  up  to  dry  ;  the  back  and 

thinner 
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1  mntcfcat- tliinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared  apart,  and  gc-  tertainments,  cA\cdfela^a,  which  they  make  by  pound- Kimtchat- 

ki-       neruUy  dried  over  the  fire  ;  the  head  is  laid  to  four  in  ing  all  forts  of  different  roots  and  beiries,  v/ith  the  ad-       ^^- 

pits,  and  then  th;y   cat  it  like  fait   filh,  and  cftecni  it  dition  of  caviar,  and  whale  and  fcal's  fat. 

inucli,  though  the  ftink  is  fuch  tliat  a  ftranger  cannot         Before   the   concjueft,  th«y  feldom  iifed  any   thing 

bear  it  ;  the  ribs  and  the  flclh  which  remain  upon  thcra  for    drink    but   plain  water,  unlefs    when   they  made 

they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe  ;  merry  ;  then  they  drank  water  which  had   flood  fome 

the  larger  bones   tj-.ey  likcwife  dry   for  food  for  their  time  upon  mulhrooms.     At  prefent  they  drink  fpirits 

dogs  :  in  this  manner  all  thefe  different  people  prepare  as  fail   as  the  Ruffians.     After  dinner  they  drink  wa- 

the  yokola,  which  is  tlie  principal  food,  or,  one  may  ter :  and  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a  vcffcl  of 

fay,  houfehold  bread  :  and  they  eat  it  for  the  moll  part  water  by  them,  with  the   addition  of  fnow  or   ice  to 

dry.  keep  it  cold,  and  always   drink  it  \ip   bctore  morning. 

Tlvcir  fecond  favourite  food   is  caviar,  or   the  roes  In  the  winter-time,  they  amufc  thenifelves  frequently 

of  filh,  which  they  prepare  three  different  ways.    They  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouths  :   and 

dry  the  roc  whole  in  the  air ;  or  take  it  out  of  the  fkin  the   bridegrooms,  who  work  with  tlie  fathers  of  their 

which  invelopes   it,  and   fpreading  it   upon   a  bed   of  future  brides,  find  it  their  hardell  tafk  to  provide  fnow 

grafs,  dry  it  before  the  fire;  or,  laftly,  make  rolls  of  for  the  family  in  fummer  time;  fur  they  mull  bring  it 

it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  dry.     They  from   the   highcll   hills   be  the   weather  what  it  will, 

never  take  a  journey  or  go  to   hunting  without   dry  otherwife  they  would  never  be  forgiven. 

caviar;  and   if  a   Kanitcliatkan  has   a  pound  of  this,         The    Kamtchatkans    commonly    travel    in    fledges        '-^i 

he  can  fubfifl  without    any    oiher    provifion  a  great  drawn  by  dogs.     The  animals  ufed  for  their  purpofe  *   '  'm'  ° 

while:  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  furnilhes   Iiim  differ  very  little  from  the  common  houfe-dogs  ;  they  „ith  dogs, 

with   bark,  which  with  his   dried   caviar  makes   him  are  of  a  middling  fize,  of  various  colours,  thougli  there 

an  agreeable  meal:  but  they  cannot    eat  either  fepa-  feem  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  grey,  than  of  any 

rately,  for  the  caviar  flicks  like  glue  to  the  teeth;  and  other.     In  travelling,  they  make  ule  of  thofe  that  are 

it  is  almoll   impolTible  to  fwallow  the   bark,  chewed  caftrated,  and  gener.illy  yoke  four  to  a  fledge.     They 

ever  fo  long  by  itfelf.     There  is  llill  a  fourth  method,  drive  and  direft  their  dogs  with  a  crooked  Hick  about 

which   both  Kamtchatkans   and  Korcki   ufe   in  prepa-  four  feet  long,  which  they  fometimcs  adorn  with  dif- 

ling  their  caviar :  the  firft  having  covered  the  bottom  ferent  coloured  thongs  ;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 

of  a  pit  with   grafs,  they  throw  the  frefh  caviar  into  piece  oi  finery.     They  drive  their  lledge  fitting  upon 

it,  and   leave  it  there  to  grow   four :  the  Koreki   tie  their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it 

theirs  in   bags,  and  leave  it  to  four  ;  this  is  cflccrned  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  for  a  man  to  fit 

llieir  mod  delicate  dllh.  down  at   the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufe  of 

There  is  a  third  fort   of  diet,  called  by  tlie  Kamt-  any  perfon   to   drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the 

chalkans  chupr'd-i,  which  is   prepared  in  this  manner:  women.     It  is  very  dillicult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges; 

in  their  huts,  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge  lor  unlefs   a   man  keeps    the  exiiftcft    balance,  he  is 

of  Hakes,  upon  which  tliey   lay  a  heap  of  filh,  whicii  liable  every  moment  from  tiie  luiaht   and  n;'.rrownefs 


remains  there  luitil  the  hut  become--  as  warm  as  a  bag- 
nio. If  there  is  no  great  thicknefs  of  filli,  one  fire 
ftrves  to  drefs  it ;  but  fometimcs  they  arc  obliged  to 
make  two,  three,  or  more  fires.  Fiih  dreffed  in  this 
manner  is  half  roafted,  half  fmoaked,  but  has  a  very 
agreeable  talle,  and   may  be  reckoned  the  bed  of  all 


of  them  to  be  overlurned :  in  a  rugged  road  this 
vvould  be  very  dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  flop  till' 
they  come  to  fome  houfe,  or  :'re  »nt;ingled  by  fomc- 
thing  upon  the  road,  cfpccially  in  going  down  flecp 
hills,  when  they  run  with  all  their  force,  and  are 
fcarccly  to  be  kept  in  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  defcend- 


thc  Kamtchatkan  cookery  :  for  the  whole  juic;  and  fat  ing  any  great  declivity,  they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  ex- 
is  prepared  with  a  gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the  cept  one,  and  lead  them  foftly  down.  They  likewifc 
fkin,  from  which  they  may,  when  done  enough,  be  walk  up  hills;  for  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to 
cafily  feparalcd  ;  and  a  foon  as  it  is  thus  dreffed,  drag  up  the  fledge  empty.  After  a  deep  fnow,  be- 
they  take  out  the  guts,  and  fi>read  the  body  upon  a  fore  it  has  been  hardened  by  a  froll,  there  is  no  tra- 
mat  to  dry :  this  they  aflerwards  break  fmall,  and  put-  veiling  with  dogs  till  a  road  be  made,  which  is  effec- 


ting it  into  bags,  carry  it  along   with  tlr.m  lor  provi- 
fion, eating  it  like  the  yokola. 

TIic  Kanitchalkms  have  a  difli  which  they  eftccm 
very  much,  called  hu'i^ul :  it  is  filh  laid  to  grow  four 
in   pits  :   and    though   the   fin-.H   of  it   is   intolerable, 


ted  by  a  man  going  before  u;-on  fnow  Ihocs,  whom 
they  call  broiloijh'da.  T!ie  fiiow-fliocs  arc  made  of 
two  thin  boards,  feparated  in  the  middle,  bound  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore  part  bent  a 
little  upwards.  The  brodovlliika,  having  one  of  tlicfe 
yet  the  Kamtchatkans  ellecm  it  a  perfume.  This  filh  Ihoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and  fledge,  and 
fometimcs  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  tliat  they  cannot  going  on  cle.irs  the  road  for  fome  way  ;  then  return- 
take  it  out  without  ladles ;  in  which  c.ifc  indeed  tliey  ing,  leads  forward  the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far  as  the 
ufe  it  for  feeding  their  dogs.  roadie  made;  a  method  which   he  mull  continue  till 

As  for  the  flelh  of  land  and  the  larger  fea  animals,    he  comes  to  fome  dwclling-hoiife.     This  is  very  labo- 
they   boil  it  in  their  troughs    witli    feveral    dilFcrent     rious ;  audit  happens  fo  often  th.at  no  dnver  ever  fets 


lierbs  and  roots ,  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles 
and  bowls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  lioiirds, 
and  eat  in  their  hands.  The  whale  and  fc.i-liorfe  fat 
they  alfo  boil  with  roots. 

There  is  A  principal  difli  at  all  their  I'eafls  and  en- 


cut  without  his  fnow-fliocs.  When  a  ftorm  of  driven 
fnow  furprifcs  them,  they  are  obliged  with  all  hallc  to 
feck  the  ihelter  of  fome  wood,  and  flay  there  as  long 
as  tlie  tempell  lafls,  which  fometimcs  is  a  whole  week. 
If  the)'  are  a  kuge  comjiany,  ihcy  dig  ii  place  for 

tliemfclves 
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Kemtchit-  thcmfclves  under  tlic  fnow,  ami  cover  the  entry  with 
.  ^*-  wood  or  brambles.  Soiuc.imcs  they  hide  thcnUelves 
in  CHvesorhnlcs  of  the  cartli,  wrapping  tlieniMves  up 
in  their  furs ;  and  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or 
turn  themfrlves  with  the  greatell  caution  left  they 
fliould  throw  off  the  fnow,  for  under  that  they  lie  as 
warm  as  hi  their  common  huts  :  they  only  require  a 
breathing-place;  hut  their  clothes  mull  not  be  tight 
or  hard  girt  about  them,  for  then  the  cold  is  infiitler- 
aMe.  Another  danger  attending  travellers,  is  that  in 
tJie  fevereft  froft  feveral  rivers  are  not  onitc  frozen 
over ;  and  as  the  roads  for  the  moit  part  lie  clojc  upon 
the  rivers,  the  banks  being  very  fteep,  fcarce  a  year 
paHes  without  many  beiny  drowned.  A  difagreeable 
circumftance  alfo  to  thofe  who  travel  in  tliefc  parts, 
is  their  fomctimes  being  obliged  to  piifs  throu;j;h  cop- 
fcs,  where  they  run  the  rifle  of  having  their  eyes 
fcratched  but  or  their  limbs  broken ;  for  the  dogs 
always  run  Jjaoft  violently  in  the  worll;  roads,  and,  to 
free  themfelves,  very  often  overturn  their  driver.  The 
beft  travelling  is  in  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  fnow  is  turned  hard  or  frozen  a  little  at 
top ;  however,  there  is  ftill  this  inconvcniance  attend- 
ing it,  that  fometinies  travellers  are  obliged  to  lodge 
two  or  three  nights  in  defert  places  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  prevail  upon  the  Kamtchatkans  to  make  a  fire  ei- 
ther for  warming  tliemfelves  or  drefilng  victuals,  as 
they  and  their  dogs  cat  dried  tiih,  and  find  themfelves  fo 
warm  -WTapped  in  their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other 
heat :  nay,  all  the  people  of  tliis  climate  bear  cold  fo 
well,  that  they  fleep  in  the  open  air  as  found  as  others 
m  a  warm  bed,  and  awake  next  morning  perfeflly  re- 
frelhed  and  alert.  This  feems  to  be  fo  natural  to  all 
here,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  lie  down 
with  their  backs  uncovered  againft  a  fire,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fire  has  been  burnt  out  long  before  morn- 
ing, they  continued  to  ileep  on  very  comfortably,  and 
without  any  inconvenience. 

IJlands  in  the  Sfii  of  K/imtchatka.  So  many  of 
thefc  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  that  the 
exiftence  of  almoft  a  continued  chain  of  iflands  between 
tile  continents  of  Afia  and  America  is  now  rendered 
extremely  probable.  Many  further  difcoveries  of  great 
importance  to  fcience,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
The  principal  iflands  already  known  are  the  Kuril  ifles, 
which  ftretch  fouthwell;  towards  tlie  coafls  of  China  or 
Japan,  and  are  almoft  uninhabited  ;  thofe  called  Beer- 
in^'s,  and  Copper  iflands,  the  Aleutian  ifles,  and  Fox- 
iflands,  or />)J&Q//roi'a,  lie  almoft  direftlyeaft,  ftretch- 
ing  nearly  to  j^o"  of  longitude  eaft  from  Ferro.  The 
•firft  project  of  making  difcoveries  in  that  tempeftuous 
fea  which  lies  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  was 
fet  on  foot  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  Captains 
Beering  and  Tfchirikoff  were  employed  in  the  under- 
taking ;  the  former  of  whom  was  Ihipwiecked  and  died 
on  the  ifland  which  is  ftill  called  by  his  name.  As  this 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  Kamtchatka,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  foon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  fea- 
otters  and  other  animals  of  that  kind  were  accuftomed 
16  to  refort  thither  in  great  numbers. 
Copper  Mednoi  OrtrolF,  or  Copper-ifland,  which  lies  in  full 

f'^t''a^''    fight  of  Beering's  ifland,  was  next  vifited.     This  ifland 
*"   '  •       has  its   name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  with 
which  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  it  aboundsj  the  only  fide 


which  is  knowt\  to  the  RufTiiins.  It  is  wafhed  up  by  tlie  K«mtchot 
fea,  and  covers  the  iliores  in  fuch  abundance  that  many  ^^• 
Ihips  miglit  he  loaded  with  it.  Perhaps  an  India  tra-  *^ 
der  might  make  a  profitable  voyage  from  thence  to 
Chinaj  where  this  metal  is  in  high  demand.  This  cop. 
per  is  moftly  in  a  metallic  or  malleable  ftatc,  and  many 
pieces  fecm  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  fufion. 
The  ifland  is  not  high  ;  but  has  many  hillocks,  each 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
a  volcano.  ^Vith  this  kind  of  hillocks  all  the  iflands 
in  tlie  iea  of  Kamtchatka  abound,  Infomuch  that  not 
a  Angle  ifland,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  was  found  with- 
out one  ;  and  many  of  them  confiRed  of  nothing  clfe. 
In  Ihort,  all  the  chain  of  iflands  abovementii'ned  may 
without  any  ftretch  of  imagination  be  confidered  as 
thrown  up  by  fome  late  volcanoes.  The  apparent  no- 
velty  of  every  thing  feems  to  juftify  this  conjecture  : 
nor  can  any  objeiSion  Ije  derived  from  the  vegetable 
productions  witli  which  thefe  iflands  abound  ;  for  the 
fummer  after  the  lower  diftriift  of  Zutphea  in  Holland 
was  gained  from  the  fea,  it  was  covered  over  with  wild 
muftard. — All  thefe  iflands  are  fubjeft  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  fulpliur.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  any  lava  is  found  upon 
them  ;  but  a  party-coloured  ftone  as  heavy  as  i  on, 
probably  a  lava,  is  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 
From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  copper  abovementioned  has  been  melted  in  fome 
eruption.  j, 

Beering's  ifland  is  fituated  due  eaft  from  Itamtchat-  Bceriiig'j 
ka,  in  the  185th  degree  of  longitude;  and  Copper-ifland 'land  and 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  tlie  la-  .  „ 
titude  of  54°  north.  The  former  is  from  70  to  80 
verfts  long,  and  ftretches  from  nortli-weft  to  fouth-eaft 
in  the  fame  direction  as  Copper-ifland.  The  latter  is 
about  ^o  verfts  in  length.  About  300  verfts  eaft-by- 
fouth  of  Copper-ifland  lie  the  Aleutian  ifles  ;  of  which 
Attak  is  the  neareft  :  it  is  rather  larger  than  Beering's 
ifland,  and  ftretches  from  weft  to  fouth-eaft.  From 
thence  about  20  verfts  eaftwards  is  fituated  Scmitftii, 
extending  from  weft  to  eaft  :  and  near  its  extremity  is 
another  fmall  ifland.  To  the  fouth  of  the  ftrait  wliich 
feparates  the  two  latter  iflands,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
40  verfts  from  both  of  them,  lies  Shimiyaina  fimilar 
pofition,  and  not  above  25  verfts  in  length.  All  theft 
iflands  lie  between  54  and  ^^  degrees  of  nortli  lati- 
tude. 

The  Fox-iflands  are  fituated  eaft-north-eaft  from  the  Pox-ifland 
Aleutians:  the  neareft  of  thefe,  Atchak,  is  about  800 
verfts  diftant ;  it  lies  in  56'^  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends from  weft-fouth-wefl,  towards  eaft-norlh-eaft. 
It  greatly  refembles  Copper-ifland,  and  is  provided 
with  a  commodious  harbour  on  the  north.  From  thence 
all  die  other  iflands  of  this  chain  ftretch  in  a  direction 
towards  ncrth-eaft  by  eaft.  The  next  to  Atchak  is 
Amlak,  and  about  15  verfts  diftant;  it  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fi/e,  and  has  an  harbour  on  its  fouth  fide.  Next 
follows  Siugagamak,  at  about  the  fame  diftance,  but 
fomewhat  fmaller  ;  from  thence  is  50  verfts  to  Amuch- 
ta,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland  ;  and  the  latter  to  Yunakfan, 
another  fmall  ifland.  About  20  verfts  from  Punakfan 
there  is  a  clufter  of  five  fmall  iflands,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, Kigalgift,  Kagamila,  Tfigulac,  Ulaga,  and  Ta- 
na Unokj  which  are  therefore  called  by  the  Ruf- 
fians 
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Ii4c«w''»'-  fians  Pof  Sopi't,    or  the  Five   Mountains.       Of   thcfe 
ka-        Tana-Unok  lies  moft  to  the  north-eall,  towards  which 
~^'         the  weltern  point  of  Umnak  advances  within  tlie  di- 
ftance  of  20  verfls. 

Umnak  ihxtches  from  fouth-wcft  to  north-eaft  ;  it 
is  150  verlls  in  lengtli,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  bay 
on  the  weft  end  ot  the  northern  coaft,  in  which  there 
is  a  fniall  ifland  or  rock,  called  Adu«ak  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  Shcmalga,  another  rock.  The  wellern  point 
of  Agliunalalhka,  or  Unalalhka,  is  fepavated  from 
the  call  end  of  Umnak  by  a  Ibait  near  20  verfts  in 
breadth.  The  pofition  of  thefe  two  illands  is  fimi- 
lur ;  but  Aghunalallika  is  much  the  largcft,  and  is  a- 
bove  200  verfts  long.  It  is  di\'ided  towards  the  north- 
caft  into  three  promontories,  one  of  which  runs  out  in 
a  wefterly  direction,  forming  one  fide  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  north  coall  ot  the  idand  :  the  fecond  ftretches 
out  north-eall,  ends  in  three  points,  and  is  connected 
with  the  iiland  by  a  fniall  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or 
moft  foulherly  one,  is  feparated  from  the  Inft-mcntioned 
promontory  by  a  deep  bay.  Near  Unalalhka  towards 
the  ealt  lies  another  ihiall  ifland  called  Slni-hin.  About 
20  verlls  from  the  north-eall  promontory  of  Aghuna- 
lalhka  lie  four  iflands :  the  lirft,  Akutan,  is  about 
half  as  big  as  Umnak  ;  a  verft  further  is  the  fmall 
ifland  Akun  ;  a  little  beyond  is  Akunok  :  and  lafllv, 
Kigalga,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  four;  and 
ftretches  with  Akun  and  Akunok  almoft  from  north  to 
fouth.  I'i.igalga  is  liluated  about  the  61R  degree 
of  latitude.  About  100  verlls  from  thence  lies  an 
inland  called  UiumaL,  upon  which  a  Rullian  navigator 
(Captain  Krenitzin)  wintered  ;  anil  beyond  it  the  in- 
habitants faid  theie  was  a  large  traift  of  country  cull- 
ed Aiajhka,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  boun- 
daries. 

The  Fox-iflands  are  in  general  very  rocky,  without 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains :  they  are 
deftituie  of  wood  ;  but  abound  in  rivulets  and  lakes, 
which  are  nioftly  without  fiih.  The  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  Siberia ;  the  fuow  feldom  falls  before 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  continues  on  the  ground 
till  the  end  ol  March.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Aniuch- 
ta,  and  fulphur  is  produced  on  another  iiland ;  in  fome 
others  are  Iprings  hot  enough  to  boil  provilions.  Sul- 
pluireuus  flames  alio  are  foiiietimes  ilen  at  night  upon 
the  mountains  ot  Unalalhka  and  Akuton. 

Tile  Fox-illands  are  tolerably  populous  in  proportion 
to  their  {yi.<i.  'I'lie  inhabitants  are  entirely  free,  and 
pay  tribute  to  no  one  ;  they  are  of  a  nfiddlc  llature, 
and  live,  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth.  No  figns  of  religion  were  found  among 
them.  Several  perjims  indeed  pafs  for  forcerers,  pre- 
tending to  know  things  pall  and  to  come;  and  arc 
accordingly  held  in  high  elleem,  but  without  receiving 
any  emolument.  Filial  duty  and  relpcilt  towards  the 
aged  are  not  held  in  eftiniation  by  thefe  iftandcrs. 
'J'hey  arc  not,  however,  deficient  in  tideiity  towards 
each  other  ;  they  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper, 
though  rather  impetuous,  and  naluially  prone  to  an- 
ger. In  general,  they  do  not  obferve  any  rules  ot  de- 
cency ;  but  follow  all  the  calls  of  nature  publicly  and 
without  the  leall  refervc.  Their  principal  food  con- 
fifts  in  tilh,  and  other  fea-animals,  fmall  (hell  liih,  and 
fea-plants ;  their  grcatelt  delicacies  are  wild  lilies  iuid 
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other  roots,  together  with  different  kinds  of  berries.  Kamtchat- 
When  they  have  laid  in  a  ftore  of  provjlions,  they  eat  *'''• 
at  any  time  of  the  day  without  diftiniflion  ;  but  in 
cafe  of  nccelTity,  they  are  capable  of  fading  ieveral 
days  together.  The;  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  :  but 
when  they  are  deiirous  of  warming  themfelves,  they 
light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  over  it ;  or  elfe  they 
fet  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow 
ftone.  They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with 
the  coarfeft  flelli,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  in- 
fant cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the 
fea-fide,  and,  be  it  fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  na- 
ked in  the  water  until  it  is  f|uiet.  This  cuftom,  it 
it  is  faid,  is  fo  tar  trom  doing  the  children  any  harm, 
that  it  hardens  them  againli  the  cold  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  tliey  go  barefooted  through  the  winter  without 
the  leaft  inconvenience.  They  arc  alto  trained  to  bathe 
frequently  in  the  fea  ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  generally 
received  among  the  iflanders,  that  by  thefe  means 
they  are  rendered  bold  and  tortunate  in  filhing. 

The  men  wear  Ihirts  made  of  the  tkins  of  cormo- 
rants, lea-divers,  and  gulls  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
other  inteftines  of  fea-lions,  fea-calves,  and  whales, 
blown  up  and  dried.  They  cut  tlielr  hair  in  a  circular 
form  quite  dole  to  their  ears  ;  and  Ihave  alfo  a  round 
place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  hair  delcend  over  the  iorehcad  as  low  as  the  eye- 
brows, and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  pierce  the  ears,  and  Irang  in 
them  bits  of  coral,  which  thoy  get  from  the  Rulllans. 
Both  texcs  make  holes  in  the  griftles  of  their  nofis, 
and  in  the  under  lips,  in  which  they  thruft  pieces  of 
bone,  and  are  very  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  ornaments. 
They  mark  alfo  and  colour  their  faces  with  diiferent 
figures.  They  barter  among  one  another  fea-otters, 
fea-bears,  cloathes  made  of  birds  lliins  and  of  dried  in- 
teftines, tkins  of  fea-lions  and  fea-calves  for  the  cover- 
ings of  tlicir  canoes,  wooden  malks,  darts,  thread  made 
of  liuews  and  hair  of  reindeer. 

Their  houfehold  uteulils  are  fquare  pitchers  and 
large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri- 
ven alhore  by  the  lea.  Tlieir  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  Hint,  and  javelins  of  two  yards  in 
lenrlh,  which  they  throw  trom  a  fmall  board.  InfteaJ 
of  hatchets,  they  ufe  crooked  knives  of  rlint  or  bone. 
Some  iron  knives,  halchets,  and  lances,  were  obferved 
among  them,  which  they  had  probably  got  by  plim- 
dering  the  Ruflians. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of 
Umnak  and  Unalalhka,  tiicy  have  never  been  enga- 
ged in  any  war,  either  amongft  themi'elves  or  with 
their  neighbours,  except  wish  the  people  of  Alaftja, 
the  occalion  of  which  was  as  follows.  TJie  ton  oi  the 
toigon  ©r  chief  of  Umnak  had  a  maimed  Iwnd  ;  and 
fome  i.ih.ibilants  oi  Alaihka,  who  came  to  vilit  upon 
that  iftand,  faftened  to  his  arm  a  drum,  out  of  mock- 
cry,  and  invited  him  to  dance.  The  parents  and  re- 
lations ot  the  bjy  were  offended  at  this  intuit  :  hence  a 
quarrel  eiifued  ;  and  fn  ni  tliat  time  the  people  have 
lived  in  continual  enmity, attacking  and  plundering  cacli 
other  by  turns.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  itl.in- 
ders,  tliere  are  mountains  upon  Alallika,  and  woods  of 
great  cxtcut  at  fome  dillur.ce  from  tJie  coaft.  The  na- 
tives 
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Kanitclut-  tives  Wear  clothes  made  of  the  (kins  of  reindeer,  wolves, 
and  foxes  ;  and  nn*  rot  tributary  to  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  inhabitants  of  the  Fui-illands  fecm  to 
li.ive  no  kncv.-kJge  oi"  sny  country  beyond  Alalhk:i, 
which  is  one  of  the  rroft  cullcrly  iflands  yet  difcovcred 
in  tliefe  fen^,  and  is  probably  not  far  diftant  from  tlic 
continent  oi'  Americj. 

Fcafts  are  very  common  an-.onp;  thcfc  iflan  Jcrs  ;  and 
more  particuhnly  when  the  inhabit.uns  of  one  ifland  are 
viittcd  by  th'^fc  of  the  othffis.  TJis  men  of  the  vil!aj,e 
meet  their  gue'.ls,  be;'.tin9;  drums,  and  j  receded  by  the 
women  who  fmg  and  dance.  At  the  contlulion  of  the 
dance,  tlie  hofts  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  fcalls ; 
after  wliich  ceremony,  the  former  return  firft  to  their 
dwellings,  place  mats  in  order,  and  fen'e  up  their  bell 
provifion.  The  guefts  next  enter,  take  their  places, 
and,  after  they  aie  fatisfied,  the  diverfions  be^in.  Firll, 
the  diildrcn  dance  and  caper,  at  the  fame  time  making 
a  noLfe  with  their  fmall  drums,  wliile  the  owners  cf  the 
Inits  of  both  fexes  fmc.  Next,  the  men  dance  almolt 
naked,  tripping  after  one  anotlier,  and  beating  drums 
of  a  larger  fr^e  :  when  thefe  are  weary,  tlicy  are  re- 
lieved by  the  women,  who  dance  in  their  clothes,  the 
men  continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  fmg  and  beat  their 
drums.  At  laft  the  fire  is  put  out  which  had  been 
kindled  for  the  ceremony.  The  manner  of  obtaining; 
fire  is  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  againll  each 
other,  or  moft  commonly  by  (Iriking  two  flints  toge- 
ther, and  letting  the  fparks  i'all  upon  fome  fea-otter's 
■hair  mixed  with  fulphur.  If  any  forcerer  is  prefent,  it 
is  then  his  turn  to  play  his  tricks  in  the  dark  ;  if  not, 
tlie  guefts  irnmediately  retire  to  their  huts,  which  are 
made,  on  that  occafion,  of  their  canoes  and  mats. 
The  natives  who  have  fcveral  wives  do  not  witli-hold 
them  from  their  guefts  ;  but  whera  the  ov%-ner  of  the 
luit  has  liimfelf  but  one  wife,  he  then  m.akes  the  offer 
of  a  female  fervant. 

Their  hunting  feafon  is  principally  from  the  end  of 
Oiflober  to  the  beginning  of  December  ;  during  which 
time  they  kill  great  numbers  of  young  fta-bears  for 
their  clothing.  They  pafs  all  December  in  feaftlngs 
and  diverfions  fimilar  to  thofe  abovementioned  :  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wood- 
enmafks,  reprefenting  various  fea-animals,  and  paint- 
ed red,  green,  or  black,  with  coarfe-coloured  earths 
found  upon  tliefe  iHands. 

During  thefe  feflivals,  tliey  vifit  each  other  from 
"village  to  village,  and  from  illand  to  ifland.  The  fcafts 
concluded,  maiks  and  drums  arc  broken  to  jiieces,  or 
depofitcd  in  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and  never  at'ter- 
Avards  made  ufe  c£  In  fpring,  they  go  out  to  kill  old 
fea-bears,  fca-lions,  and  whales.  During  fummer,  and 
even  in  winter  when  it  is  calm,  they  row  out  to  fea, 
and  catch  cod  and  other  filh.  Their  hooks  are  of 
bone  ;  and  for  lines  they  make  ufe  of  a  ftring  made  of 
a  long  tenacious  fe.i-weed,  which  is  fometlmcs  found 
in  thofe  feas,  near  i6o  yards  in  length. 

Whenever  they  are  woimded  in  any  encounter,  or 
iruifed  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a  fort  of  yellow 
root  to  the  w-ound,  and  faft  for  fome  time.  ^Mien  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a  vein  in  that  part  with  a  ftone- 
lancet.  Wien  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
arrows  to  the  (hafts,  they  ftrike  their  nofe  till  it  bleeds, 
and  ufe  the  blood  as  glue. 

>Iurder  is  not  punilhed  among  them ;  for  tliey  have 
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no  judge.  The  following  ceremonies  are  ufed  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  poor  people  are 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  clothes,  or  in  mats  ;  then 
laid  in  a  grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  Tiie  bo- 
dies of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clotlies 
and  arm.s,  in  a  fniali  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
afhore  by  the  fea  :  tliis  boat  is  hung  upon  poles  placed 
crofswif'e ;  and  the  body  is  thus  left  to  rot  in  the  open 
air. 

The  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  ifles  are  nearly  iimiiar  to  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Fox-iflands.  I'he  former  indeed  are  ren- 
dered tributary  and  entirely  fubjcifl  to  lluftla  ;  and  mofl 
of  them  have  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  RulFiau  lan- 
guage, which  they  have  learned  from  the  cicws  of  the 
different  velfels  who  have  landed  there. 

KAN,  or  Khan,  die  name  of  an  officer  in  Perfia, 
anlwering  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe. — There  arc 
kans  of  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  have  dif- 
rent  additions  to  dillin<:uiili  them. 

KANGUROO.     Sc^c  Didelphis. 

KANiyKA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Huiv 
gai7,  capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  was  taken  by 
die  Imperialifts  in  1690.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Drave,  in  E.  Lone;.  17.  37.     N.  Lat.  46.  2^. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  flourifhing  town  of  Chi- 
na,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches, 
and  population,  all  contribute  to  attrail  ftrangers.  A 
days  journey  from  this  city  is  a  very  rapid  current,  al- 
moft  30  leagues  in  length,  v.hich  flows  with  great  im- 
petuofity  over  a  number  of  fcattercd  rocks  that  arc  level 
with  the  water.  Travellers  liere  are  in  great  d.inger 
of  being  loft,  unlefs  they  take  care  to  be  conducted  by 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country  ;  after  this  palfage, 
the  river  becomes  twice  as  large  as  the  Seine  at  Rouen  ; 
it  is   continually  covered  with  loaded  barks  and  other 

veftels  under  fail Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  very 

long  bridge,  compofed  of  130  boats  joined  togedier  by 
ftrong  iron  chains.  The  cu.ftom-houfc  is  upon  diis 
bridge,  where  a  receiver  conllantly  refides  to  vilit  all 
barks,  and  examine  if  they  have  paid  the  duties  impo- 
fed  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  are  loaded. 
Two  or  three  Dioveable  boats  are  fo  placed,  that  by 
their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  (hut,  to  give 
or  refufe  a  palfage  ;  and  no  barks  are  ever  permitted 
to  pafs  Ui'til  tliey  have  been  examined.  In  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  thofe  valu- 
able trees  grow,  from  which  varnilh  diftlls.  Its  dillriA- 
is  extenfive,  and  contains  12  cities  of  the  third  clals. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  ufed  as 
one  of  the  t  vco  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earlli  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  jVIr  Reaumur.  He  f'ound  that  if  was  perfectly  in- 
fufible  by  fire,  and  belic»ed  that  it  is  a  talky  earth ; 
but  Mr  Macquer  obferves,  that  it  is  more  probably 
of  an  argillaceous  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious 
pafte  with  the  other  ingredient  called  pe'unlfe,  which 
has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Bomare  fays,  that  by  analyftng 
fome  Chinefe  kaiJin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound 
earth  confifting  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity ; 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  meally  appearance ; 
of  fparkling  cryftals  of  mica  ;  and  of  fmall  gravel,  or 
particles  of  quartz-cryflals.  He  fays,  th.at  he  has  found 
a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  ftratimi  of  granite,  and  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  a  decompofcd  granite.    This  con- 
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jeifVure  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.  See  Porce- 
lain. 

KAOUTCHOUK.     See  Caoutchouc. 

KARAITES.     See  Caraites. 

KARAT.     See  Car  ACT. 

KARECK,  an  illand  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  lately 
fubjcft  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Ives  in 
1758.  He  found  tlic  foulh  part  of  the  ifland  well 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  fields  of  corn,  and  produ- 
cing plenty  of  efculent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are 
very  high  hills  abounding  with  a  variety  of  Ihells.  Some 
fragments  torn  from  their  fides  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  an  immcnfe  quantity  of  oyllcrs,  fcallop, 
cockle,  and  other  iliclls.  The  common  tree  here  is 
the  banian,  but  without  thofe  luxuriant  ihoots,  which 
in  fome  other  places  go  downward  and  take  root  in 
the  ground.  The  lavcndcr-cotton  is  alio  found  here  ; 
and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowls  of  various  kinds. 
Pearl  oyftcrs  are  alfo  found  here,  but  lie  at  confiderablc 
depths.  Mr  Ives  mentions  one  pearl  of  confiderable 
fi/.e,  which  had  upon  it  a  natural  reprcfentation  of 
tlie  face  of  a  human  fetus  in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy. 

This  fettlemcnt  was  founded  by  Baron  Kniphaufen, 
brother  to  one  of  that  name  fome  time  ago  ambafl'ador 
at  the  court  of  London.  Having  left  the  Prudian 
fervice  on  fome  difguft,  he  entered  into  tluit  of  France. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  Eall  Indies,  and  was  ap- 
jiointed  refident  to  the  Dutch  faflory  at  Balfora.  Here 
he  became  an  objcifl  to  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the 
Turkilh  governors  ;  who  having  got  him  accufed  of 
capital  crimes,  he  was  at  lall  glad  to  compound  with 
them  for  50,000  rupees,  the  whole  funi  he  was  worth, 
befides  giving  diredions  how  they  might  fqueeze  other 
50,ooolrom  his  fuccefi'or  in  office  (who  in  truth  wilhed 
him  turned  out)  and  the  banian  wlio  did  tliebufinefs  of 
the  Dutch  factory,  and  who  had  likcwifc  been  concern- 
ed in  undeihand  prai.1iccs  againll  liini. 

The  new  refident  was  overjoyed  at  his  acccffion, 
but  loll  all  patience  when  he  i'ound  liinifell' obliged  to 
pay  30,000  rupees  to  the  governiu'  as  a  compliment 
on  his  entering  inio  a  pod  offuch  confecpience.  Nor 
had  the  banian  much  better  rc;dbn  to  be  fatisfied,  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  down  20,000  rupees  to  make  up 
tlie  fum  which  was  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go- 
\ernor. 

Baron  Kniphaufen  fiiilcd  from  Baffiira  the  very  day 
.ifttr  he  was  fct  at  liberty  ;  but  havir.g  landed  on  this 
illand,  he,  in  conjunclion  with  an  Arabian  Ihcick,  formed 
the  plan  of  the  fcttlement.  He  tlien  carried  a  letter 
from  the  ilicick  to  the  governor  and  council  of 
Batavia,  in  wjiich  the  former  jncpofed  to  give  up 
the  fovcreigr.ty  of  the  iila-id.  Before  fetting  out 
for  this  place,  liowcvcr,  the  baron  took  care  to  dif- 
patch  a  me'lcnger  acrol's  the  defart  to  Conllantinople, 
acquaiiuing  the  Dutch  anibad'ador  with  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  rcquelling  liberty  of  the  grand 
vizier  for  the  Dutch  to  fettle  at  Kareck  The  mef- 
fenger  returned  with  a  iavourable  anfwcr  before  the 
baron  cam.c  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  (f 
Balibra,  then,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  pcrfuade 
him  to  return  to  that  place,  v.rotc  a  letter  of  com- 
pl.iint  to  ],atavia,  accufing  the  baron  in  terms  of  tlic 
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utmoft  exaggeration,  but  without  any  mention  of  tlie     Kareck 
100,000   rupees.      The   baron,  however,  having  got         || 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  ufed  fuch  diligence  that  Ksttcgatte. 
he  got  back  to  Batavia  in  the  very  fliip  which  carried  '       ^       ' 
the  letter.     Being  thus  prefent  on  llie  fpot  to  anfwer 
the  charges  brouglit  againft  him,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well  that  his  fcheme  was  inlhintly  approved  of,  and 
he  was  fent  back  with  two  (liips  and  50  men  to   take 
po/Teffion  of  Kareck,  whofe  inhabitants  at  that  time  a- 
mountedto  no  more  than  100  poor  filliermcn. 

Confiderable  difiicu'.iics  now  occurred  in  the  eft-iblifli^ 
ment  of  the  new  colony  ;  for  he  had  but  very  few  ma- 
terials with  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  wa» 
very  flow  in  fending  him  the  fuccors  they  had  promifed. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend  for  workmen  from 
Perlia  and  Arabia,  with  whofc  aQjftance  he  built  afmall 
compaa  fort,  ilrong  enough  to  defend  itfelf  againft  any 
of  the  country  powers  and  any  (hips  ufually  "failing  to 
India,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Eaft  India  company.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  putting  himfelt  in  a  polture  of  de- 
fence, but  even  commenced  lioftilitics  againft  the 
Turks  ;  and  by  detaining  two  veifels  very  richly  laden, 
which  happened  to  touch  at  the  ifland,  he  at  lafl  obliged 
the  governor  of  Balfora  to  pay  back  the  100,000  ru- 
pees  he  had  extorted,  30,000  of  which  he  reftorcd  to 
his  fuccelfor  in  office  at  Balfora,  and  20,000  to 
the  banian.  When  Mr  Ives  vifited  him,  he  informs 
VIS,  that  furprlfing  progrefs  had  been  made  during  the 
little  time  the  baron  had  held  the  fovcreignty  of  the 
ifland,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  it  a  Ilrong  and 
wealthy  place  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered 
his  tafte  for  literature  by  advancing  a  Aim  of  money 
for  books  and  inllrumcnts  of  various  kinds,  which  were 
afterwards  pun^ually  fent.  After  that  time,  however, 
the  baron  ([uitted  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the 
ifland  is  again  in  the  polfclfion  of  the  llieick  of  Bundaric, 
to  whom  It  formerly  belonged.  It  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  two  in  breadth  ;  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  Perfian  Gulf,  about  feven  leagues  from  e:;ch  fide, 
and  about  30  leagues  from  the  moutli  of  PjalTora  river, 
where  all  lliips  bound  to  that  port  mulf  call  for  pilots. 

KARLE,  a  Saxon  word  ufed  in  Englilh  law,  fomc- 
times  limply  for  a  m.m  ;  and  fometimes,  with  an  .ad- 
dition, for  a  fervant  or  clown.  Thus  the  Saxons  call  a 
feaman  bufcarli,  and  a  domellic  fervant  hujcark.  From 
hence  comes  the  modern  word  churl. 

KARMATIANS,  a  feft  of  Mohammedans,  who 
occalioncd  great  difordcrs  in  tlie  empire  of  the  Arabs. 
See  Bagdad,  n"  49. 

KASTRIL,  or  Kestril.     See  Falco. 

K.VTTKGA'I'TE,  a  noted  lea  lying  between  part 
of  Jutland  and  the  coall  of  Sweden,  and  towards  the 
latter  covered  with  a  great  number  of  ifles.  It  is  al- 
nioll  cliifed  at  the  extremity  by  tlie  low  Danllh  illands 
of  Scaland  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
(witli  Sweden)  the  feat  of  the  Suiones.  Between  the 
firfl  and  the  coall  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  found,  the 
pallagc  tributary  to  the  Danes  l)y  thoufands  of  Ihips. 
Thele  iflands  were  of  old  called  Codonanui,  and  gave 
to  the  Kattcgattc  the  name  of  S'inus  Coihw.ut.  Its 
greateft  depth  is  35  fuhoms.  It  decreafes  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  found  ;  which  begins  with  16  fithoms, 
and  near  Copenhagen  Ihallows  to  even  four.  'I'he  Ro- 
man fleet,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  failed, 
3  I  accor- 
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aecovding  to  Pliny,  round  Germany,  and  even  doubled 
the  Cimlriium  Promontorlum,  and  arrived  at  the  iflands 
which  fill  the  bottom  cf  tlie  Kattegatte  :  either  by  ob- 
i  fervation  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
■with  23.  One  they  called  Gkjfana,  from  its  amber, 
a  foflil  abundant  to  this  day  on  part  of  the  foutli  fide 
of  the  Baltic.  A  Roman  knight  was  employed  by 
Nero's  mafter  of  the  Gladiators  to  collofl  in  theic  parts 
that  precious  produiflion,  by  which  he  came  pert'e«5Hy 
acquainted  with  this  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  fisuated  on  the  river  Wardach,  in  E.  Long. 
10.53.  N.  Lat.  47.  57. 

KAY,  QijAv,  or  Key.     See  Key. 

KAZY,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiftrate  ;  appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  admlnifter  juftice  according  to  their  \\Titlen  law  ;  but 


a  brook,  but  Jofephus  a  deep  valley  between  Jerafalcm 
and  mount  olivet  to  the  eaft  ;  called  alfo  Kedron  from 
its  blacknefs.  A  brook  only  in  winter,  or  in  rainy 
weather,  according  to  Maundrel. 

KEEL,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip, 
wliich  is  ufually  firft  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building.  If 
we  compare  the  carcafe  of  a  Ihip  to  the  Ikeleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back- 
bone, and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It  therefore  fup- 
ports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  fmce  the  Item  and 
Ilcrn-poft,  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are  in  fome 
meafure  a  continuation  of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  con- 
ned and  inclofe  the  extremities  of  the  fides  by  tran- 
foms ;  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bers. 

The  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  feveral  thick 
pieces  placed  lengthways,  which,  after  being  fcarfed 
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particularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  the  fiiles  together,  are  bolted,  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  fide, 
of  houfes,  and  tranfgreflions  of  the  Koran.  He  attefts  When  thcfc  pieces  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
or  authenticates  WTitings,  which  under  his  feal  are  ad-  aiford  a  fufficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a  ftrong 
mittcd  as  the  originals  in  proof.  thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call- 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans  ed  xhsfa!/.-  keel,  which  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  preferving 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is  the  lower  fide  of  the  main  keel.  In  the  largeft  fliips 
fituated  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  them-  of  war,  the  falfe  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  two 
felves  when  they  pray.  pieces,  which   are  called  the  upper  and  the  hiver falfe 

KECKERMAN(I5artholomew),  a  native  of  Dant-    kesh.     See  3IiDSHip-FrarM. 

zick,  and  profelfor  of  philofophy  there    about  the  be- 

G;inning  of  the  1 7th  century,  compofed  fyftems  of  al- 

moft  all  the  fciences,  in  which  he  ihows  more  method 

than  genius.     He  died  in  1609,  fairly  worn  out  at  the 

age  of  38  with  mere  fcholaftic  drudgery. 

KEDAR    (anc.  geog.),  a  diftricl  in  the  defert  of 

the   Saracens   (fo  called   from  Ceilar,  the    fon  of  Ilh- 

mael,  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  fays 

that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable),  on  the  north  of  Arabia 

Felix.   Kalareni,  the  people  ;  who  dwelt  in  tents  like  tlje 

other  Scenites  (Pfalm  cxx.),  were  rich  in  cattle  (Ifa- 

iah  Ix.),  of  a  fwarthy  complexion   (Canticles  i.),  and 

excellent  at  the  bow  (Ifaiah  xxi.) 

KEDES  (anc.  geog.),  a  city   of  refuge  and   Levi- 

tical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  on  the  confines  of  Tyre 

and  Galilee  ;   (Jofephus).  Jerome  calls  it  a  facerdotal 

city,  fituated  on  a  mcimtain  20  miles  from  Tyre,  near 

Paneas,  and    called  Ci-Zifus,  taken   by  the  king  of  Af- 

fyria. — Another  Kcdes  in  the  tribe  of  IlPachar  ( i  Chron. 

vli.  72.)  which  fccms  to  be  called  Ki/ion  (Jofliua  xix.). 


The  loweft  plank  in  a  fliip's  bottom,  called  the 
garhoard-Jlrsak,  has  its  inner-edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudinally  on  the  fide  of  the  keel  :  the 
depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  thick- 
nel's  of  the  garboard-ftreak. 

Keel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  low  flat-bottomed 
veffel,  ufed  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down 
from  Newcaftle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load 
the  colliers  for  tranfportution. 

KFEL-Hiiuling,  a  punilhment  inflicted  for  various 
offences  in  the  Dutch  navy.  It  is  performed  by 
plunging  the  delinquent  repeatedly  under  the  (hip's 
bottom  on  one  fide,  and  hoifting  him  up  on  the  other, 
after  having  palTed  under  the  keel.  The  blocks  or 
puUies  by  which  he  is  fufpended  are  faftened  to  the 
oppofite  extremities  of  the  main-yard,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  or  iron  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  fink  him  to  a 
competent  depth.  By  this  apparatus  he  is  drawn  clofe 
up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  fuddenly  into 
the  fea,  where,  pafllng  under  the  Ihip's  bottom,  he  is 


KEDGE,  a  fmall  anclior,  ufed  to  keep  a  Ihip  ftcady  hoifted  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veflel.  As  this 
whilR  fhe  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  at  the  extraordinary  fentence  is  executed  with  a  ferenity  of 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  ihe  might  otherwife  drive  over  temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed 
her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  ftock  or  flukes  fufiicient  intervals  to  recover  the  fenfe  of  pain,  of 
with  her  ilack-cable,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  from  the  which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  the 
ground.  This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge-  operation.  In  truth  a  temporary  infenfibility  to  his 
rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  Ked-  fuffcrings  ought  by  no  means  to  be  conftrued  into  a, 
ges  are  particularly  ufeful  in  tranfporting  a  Ihip  ;  difrefpeifl  of  his  judges,  when  we  confider  that  this 
I.  e.  removing  her  from  one  part  of  the  harbrur  to  an-  punilhment  is  fuppofed  to  have  pecuUar  propriety  in 
other,  by  means  of  ropes  v/hich  are  faftened  to  thefc  the  depth  of  winter,  whilll:  the  flakes  of  ice  are 
anchors.  They  are  generally  fumifhed  with  an  iron  floating  on  the  dream  :  and  that  it  is  continued  till 
ftock,  which  is  eafily  difplaced  for  the  convenieiice  of  tlie  culprit  is  almoft  fuffocated  for  want  of  air,  be- 
llowing them.  numbed  with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  ftunned  with 

KEDRON,  or  Cedron  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  which,  the   blows   his  head   receives    by    ftriking    the    ihip's 

from  the  defeat  and  puifuit  of  the  Syrians  ( iMac.xvi.),  bottom. 

appears  to  have  ftcod  on  the  road  which  led  from  the  KEELSON,  a  piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pro- 
Higher  Judea  to  Azotus :  in  this  war  it  was  burnt  by  perly  defined  the  interior  or  counter-part  of  the  keel ; 
the  Jews.  as  it  is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor-timbers,  im- 

Kfbron,  or  Cedrcn  (anc.  geog.),  St  John  calls  it  mediately  over  the  keel,  and  hke  it  compofed  of  fe- 
veral 
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P<f.'  veral  pieces  fcaifed  together.  In  order  to  fit  with 
""S-  more  Iccurity  upon  the  tioor-timbers  anJ  crotches,  it 
is  notched  about  an  inch  and  an  liah  deep,  oppolite 
to  each  of  thole  pieces,  and  thereby  firmly  icorcd 
down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  fecured  by 
fpike-nails.  The  pieces  ot"  which  it  is  formed  are  only 
half  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  thofc  of  the  keel. 

Tlie  keelfon  fcrves  to  hind  and  unite  the  floor-timbers 
to  the  keel.  It  is  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts, 
which,  being  driven  from  without  tbrougli  fcvcral  of 
the  timbers,  arc  fore-locked  or  clenched  upon  rings  on 
the  upper-fide  of  the  keelfon. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  is  a  lord  by  his 
odicc,  and  l^yled  lord  keeper  of  the  j;reat/eii/  of  Givtjl  Bri- 
tain ;  he  is  always  one  of  the  privy-council.  All  grants, 
charters,  and  commifllons  of  the  king  under  the  great 
feal,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  lord-keeper  ;  for 
without  tliat  feal  many  of  thofe  grants,  &c.  would  be 
of  no  force  ;  the  king  being,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  a  corporation),  and  therefore  palfes  nothing 
but  by  the  great  feal,  wliicli  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  higheft  elleem 
and  reputation. 

^\^lenever  there  is  a  lord-keeper,  he  is  invefted  with 
the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurifdiiflion, 
or  execution  of  laws,  as  the  lord-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  inverted  with. 

The  lord-keeper  is  conftituted  by  the  delivery  of 
the  great  feal,  &c. 

Kffpf.r  of  the  Privyfea!,  is  alfo  a  lord  by  his 
office,  through  whofe  hands  all  grants,  pardons,  &c. 
pafs  before  they  come  to  the  great  feal ;  and  even 
fome  things  pafs  his  hands  which  do  not  pafs  the 
great  feal  at  all.  Tlfis  officer  is  alfo  one  of  the  privy- 
council,  yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  fail. 
His  duty  is  to  put  the  feal  to  no  grant,  &c.  without 
a  proper  warrant ;  nor  with  \\ anant  v.here  it  is  againfl 
liiw,  or  inconvenient,  but  fliall  tirft  acquaint  the  king 
therewith. 

KEEPING,  in  painting,  denotes  the  reprcfcnta- 
tion  of  objefls  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear 
to  the  eye  at  dilTerent  diihinccs  from  it  ;  for  which  the 
painter  fhould  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpeflive. 
Tliere  are  two  inlLuices  in  which  the  famous  Raphael 
Urliin  has  tianfgrcired  thefe  rules:  in  one  of  his  car- 
tons, reprcfenting  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifhcs,  tlve 
men  in  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  iize,  the 
features  of  their  faces  being  flrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
boats  are  reprcfented  fo  fmall,  and  the  men  fo  big, 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  futlicicnt  to  fink  either 
of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight :  and  the  fowls  on 
tlie  fhore  arc  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  fecm  very  near 
Uie  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  pofiibly,  in  that 
cafe,  diftinguifli  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  diflant 
boats.  Or,  fupi)ofing  tlie  obferver  to  be  in  cither  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  tlie  fliore.  The  other  inilance  occurs  in  his 
hilloiical  piifture  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on 
tlie  mount ;  where  he  is  rcprcfeuted  with  thofc  who 
were  then  with  him,  almoll  as  large  as  the  refl  of  his 
diiciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  with  tlic  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured  ; 
and  the  mother,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  tiian 
half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  vSo  that  the  mount 
appears  only  of  the  fizc  of  a  little  hay-rick,  with  a  few 
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people  on  its  top,  and  a  greater  number  at  its  bottom 
on  the  ground  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  fpeflator  at  a  little 
diflance  could  as  v.ell  dilHnguifli  the  features  of  thofe 
at  tlie  top  as  of  thofe  on  thi  ground.  But  upon  any  large 
eminence,  deferving  the  name  of  a  mount,  that  would 
be  quite  impolllblc. 

KEIL,  a  very  important  fortrefs  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  the  French  after 
a  defign  of  marfhal  Vauban,  for  the  defence  of  Straf- 
burg.  It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  The  French  retook  it  in  1703; 
and  it  was  rcftored  to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Re- 
ftadt.      E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

KEILL  (Dr  John),  a  celebrated  aflronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and 
tludicd  in  the  univcrfity  of  tliat  city.  In  1694  he  went 
to  Oxford ;  where,  being  admitted  of  Baliol  college, 
he  began  to  read  ledlures  according  to  the  Newtonran 
fyilem  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firll  who  taught  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
founded  :  and  this,  it  feems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
inflruments  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  univcrfity.  The 
firli  fpecinwn  he  gave  the  public  of  his  fkill  in  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  knowledge,  was  his  Exami- 
nation of  Dr  Burnet's  theory  of  the  earth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Mr  IVInJlotis  theory  :  and  thefe  tlieories  being 
defended  by  their  refpedivc  inventors,  drew  from  Mr 
Keill  An  examination  of  the  njledions  on  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  together  with  A  defence  of  the  remarks  on 
Mr  Whijlon's  miv  theory.  In  1701,  he  publifhcd  his 
celebrated  treatifc,  intitled,  Introiludio  ad  veram  phy- 
ficam,  which  only  contains  14  leflures ;  but  in  the 
following  editions  he  added  two  more.  This  work 
has  been  tranflatcd  into  Engllfh,  under  the  title  of 
ytn  iittroduc.ion  to  natural  philofophy.  Afterwards,  be- 
ing made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  publithed, 
in  the  Pliilofophical  Tranfaiftions,  a  paper,  of  the  laws 
ofattradion;  and  being  offended  at  a  paliagc  in  the 
Acid  erudilorum  of  Lciplic,  warmly  vindicated  againfl 
Mr  Leibnitz  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to  tlie  honour 
of  the  firll  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions.  In 
1709  he  we'it  to  Now-Eiigland  as  treafurer  of  the 
Palatines.  About  the  year  171  i,  fevcral  objcilions 
being  urged  againfl  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  phllofojihy,  in 
fiippoit  of  Dcs  Cartes's  notions  ol"  a  plenum,  Mr  Kcill 
pulilifhed  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaotions 
on  the  rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  compo- 
fition.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute, 
queen  Anne  was  plcafed  to  ajipoint  him  her  decy- 
pherer ;  and  he  continued  in  th.it  place  under  king 
George  I.  till  the  year  1716.  He  had  alfo  the  de- 
gree of  do^^or  of  phytic  confeiTcd  on  him  by  the  uni- 
vcrfity of  Oxford  in  1713.  He  died  in  17JI.  He 
publillied,  befides  the  works  already  mentioned.  In- 
Irodu^io  ad  veram  a/ironomiam,  wliicli  was  tranflatcd  in- 
to Englifh  by  Dr  Keill  himfelf;  and  an  edition  of 
Commandinus's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own. 

Keill  (James),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician,  and 
brother  of  the  tuimer,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
the  year  1673;  and  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  with  great  applaufe  in  the  univerfitics 
of  Oxford  and  Cambiidge,  by  the  latter  of  wliich  he 
had  the  dcjrcc  oi  dot-lor  of  phyfic  conferred  upon  him. 
3  I  2  In 
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Kciftrfberjin  1 700  he  fettled  at  Northampton,  where  he  had 
IJ  confidcrable  pradice  as  a  phyfician  ;  and  died  there  ot" 
Keith.  ^  cancer  in  the  mouth  in  1719.  He  publilhed,  i.  An 
Englilh  tranllation  of  Lemery's  chemillry.  l.  An 
account  of  animal  fecretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  human  body,  and  mufcular  motion.  3.  A  treatife 
on  Anatomy.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa^ions. 

KEISERSBERG,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France, 
and  in  tlie  bailiwic  of  Haguenau,  which  has  belonged 
to  the  French  ever  fince  the  year  1548.  It  is  fcated 
in  a  plcidant  country,  in  E.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat.  48. 
10. 

KEISERSLAUERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  belonging  to  the  elc<ftor  Palatine  ; 
feated  on  the  river  Louter,  in  E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat. 
49.  22. 

KEISERTOUL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  of  Baden,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rliine,  and 
a  caftle.  It  belongs  to  the  bilhop  of  Conflance,  and 
is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

KEISERWERT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy 
of  Berg  ;  fubjefl  to  the  eleftor  Palatine.  The  forti- 
fications arc  demolilhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  Ci.  49.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

KEITH  (James),  field-marfhal  in  the  Pruffian  fer- 
vice,  was  the  younger  fon  of  William  Keith,  earl-mar- 
fhal  of  Scotland  ;  and  was  born  in  1696.  He  was  de- 
figned  by  his  friends  for  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
led  to  arms,  and  the  firfl  occafion  of  drawing  hisfword 
was  rather  an  unhappy  one.  WTien  he  was  18  years 
old  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland ;  and  through 
the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  he  joined  James's  party  : 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  SheritP-muir,  and  made 
his  efcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  mi- 
litary ftudies  ;  and  going  to  Madrid,  he  by  the  inte- 
reil  of  the  duke  of  Liria  obtained  a  commiflion  in  the 
Irilh  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  he  went  ambalfador  to  Mufcovy  ;  and  being  by 
him  recommended  to  tlie  czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  invefted  witli  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
▼aloiir  ar.d  condu<ft  in  the  Rulfuin  fervice,  and  had  no 
inconfiJerable  ihare  in  the  revolution  that  raited  Eli- 
zabeth the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  ; 
he  alfo  ferved  in  fevcral  embaffies  ;  but  finding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a  fplendid  kind  of  ilavery, 
be  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Pruffian  fervice. 
The  king  of  PrulTia  made  liini  fitld-marfhal  of  the 
Prufllan  armies,  and  governor  of  Berlin  ;  and  dillin- 
guill.ed  him  fo  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  in 
uif^i;uife  with  him  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  H\ingary.  In  bufinefs,  he  made  him  his 
chiet  counfellor  ;  in  his  divcrfions,  hb  chief  compa- 
nion. The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  an  amufe- 
ment  which  the  marlhal  i^ivented  in  imitation  of  the 
game  of  chefs.  Tlie  marilial  ordered  I'everal  thoufand 
fmall  ftatucs  of  men  in  armour  to  be  cad  by  a  founder ; 
thefe  he  would  fct  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  range 
them  in  battalia,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
drawing  up  an  army  ;  he  would  bring  out  a  party  from 
the  wings  or  centre,  and  fliow  the  advantage  or  dif- 
advantage  refuking  from  the  different  draughts  which 


he  made.     In  this  manner  the  king  and  the  marftial  Kdlin 
often  amufid  theml'elves,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  impro-     I'^  ' 
ved  their  military  knowledge.     This   brave  and  expe-  ^       ' 
rienced  general,  after  many  important  ferviccs  in  the 
late  wars  of  that  illurtrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  die 
unfortunate  affair  of  Hohkcrchen  in  the  year  1 758. 

I'he  family  ot  Keitli  was  among  the  moll  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  1010  the  Scots  gained  a  complete 
vidtory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus  town  in  Angus ; 
King  Mkdcolm  II.  as  a  reward  for  tlie  fignal  bravery 
ot  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Danilh  general,  bellowed  on  him  feveral 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  Eall  Lo- 
thian, from  which  his  pofterity  allumed  their  ilrnanie. 
The  king  alfo  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma- 
relchal  ot  Scotland,  which  high  office  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  lall  carl  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  and  forfeited  his  eftate  and  honours  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Marefchal,  after  ferving 
their  country  in  a  diftinguiflied  capacity  above  700 
years. 

KELLINGTON,  or  Kilkhampton,  a  town  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     W.  Long.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  36. 

KELLS,  a  fair  and  poll-town  of  Irehind,  in  the 
county  of  Meath  and  province  of  Leinller,  3 1  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  borough  hkewife,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament ;  patron  earl  of  Bective. 
This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Near  it  is  Headtbrt,  the  magnificent  feat 
of  Lord  Bedive.  This  town  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kc-nanus,  and  afterwards  Ken/is.  In 
former  ages  it  was  one  of  the  moll  famous  cities  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  ariival  of  the  Englilh  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  1178  a  callle 
was  ereded  where  the  market-place  now  is  ;  and  op- 
pofite to  the  caftle  was  a  crofs  of  an  entire  ftone,  or- 
namented with  bafs-relief  figures  and  m.any  curious  in- 
fcriptions  in  the  ancient  Irilh  chaiader.  Within  a 
fmall  diltance  was  the  church  of  St  Senan ;  and  on 
the  fouth  of  the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which 
mealures  99  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  in 
a  point ;  and  near  the  top  were  four  windows  oppofite 
to  the  cardinal  points.  There  was  a  celebrated  mo- 
nallery  founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columb,  to  whom  the  fite  of  the  abbey  was  grant- 
ed by  Dermod  Mac  Carval,  or  Dermod  the  fon  of 
Kervail  king  of  Ireland.  An  epifcopal  fee  was  after- 
wards ereded  here,  which  in  the  13th  century  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  A  pnory  or  hofpital  was 
alfo  erected  by  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  ot  Richard  I.  for  crofs-bearcrs  or  crouched  friars 
following  the  order  of  St  Auguftin.  There  was  like- 
wife  a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  priefts  or  chaplains 
in  the  parilh-church  of  St  Columb  in  Kelts  to  cele- 
brate mats  daily  ;  one  in  the  Rood  chapel,  another  in  St 
Mary's  chai  el,  and  a  third  in  the  chapel  of  St  Cathe- 
rine the  virghi. 

Kells  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village,  being  a  poll 
and  fair  town  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  64  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  fituated  on  Kings 
river ;  and  was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Auguflines,  built 
and   richly  endowed  by  Geoffrey  Fiti-Roberts,  who 
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Kelly,  came  into  this  kingdom  with  Strongbow.  The  prior 
'  ^  'of  this  place  hnd  tlie  title  oC  /onl  fpiritunl,  and  as  fuch 
fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  before  the  Reformation  ;  the 
ruins  only  of  this  abbey  now  remain  :  a  fynod  was 
held  in  it  anno  1152,  when  John  Paparo,  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  bilhops  that  were 
convened  tlierc  at  that  time  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  prefcnt  churcli  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
manner.     Fairs  held  13th  July. 

There  is  a  third  place  of  the  above  name,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulllcr,  89 
miles  from  Dublin,  near  which  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
church  :  this  place  is  but  a  fmall  village,  fcated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

KELLY    (Hugh),    an  author  of  conllderable  re- 
pute, was  born  on  the  banks  of  Killarney  lake  in  Ire- 
land in    1739.     His  father,  a  gentleman   of  good  fa- 
mily, having  reduced  his  fortune  by  a  forles  of  unforc- 
feen  misfortunes,  was  ol)liged  to  repair  to  Dublin  that 
he  might  endeavour  to  fupport  himfclfby  his  perfonal 
indullry.     A   tolerable    fchool    education  was  all   he 
could  afford  to  his  fon  ;  who  was  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  ftaymaker,  and  ferved  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
diligence   and   fidelity.     At  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
dentures, he  fet  out  for  London  to   procure  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  bufinefs  ;  where  he  encountered  a  1   the 
difficulties  a  perfon  poor  and  without  friends  could  be 
fubjeifl   to  on  his   firll   arrival  in  town.     Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  copyinga  nd  tranfcribing  ;  an  occu- 
pation  whicli  he  profecuted  v/iih   fo   much   afllduity, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a-week, 
an  income  which,  compai-ed  to  his  former  gains,  might 
be  deemed  affluent.     Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  foon  after,  about  1762,  commenced  author,  and  was 
intrufted  with  the  management  of  the  Lady's  Mufeum, 
the  Court   Magazine,  the   Public   Ledger,  the   Royal 
Chronicle,  Owen's  Weekly  Poft,  and  fome  other  pe- 
riodical  publications,  in  which  he  wrote   many  oiigi- 
nal  effays    and  pieces   of  poetry,  which   extended  his 
reputation,  and  procured  the  means  oi'  fubfiftence  for 
himfelf,  his  wife  to  whom  he  v/as  then  lately  married, 
and  a  growing  family.     For  fevcral  years  alter  this  pe- 
riod, he  continued  writing  upon  a  variety  of  ful)jeifts, 
as  the  accidents  of  tlie  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  pen ;  and  as  during  this  period  politics 
were  the  chief  obje(51s  of  public  attention,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  compoling  many  pamphlets  on  the  important 
queftions  then  agitated,  the  greater  part  of  which  arc 
now  buried  in  oblivion.     Among  thefe,  however,  was 
a  Vindication  of  Mr  Pitt's  Adminilhation,  v/hich  Lord 
Chertcrfield  ma!  es   honourable  mention   of  in   the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his   letters.     In  1767,  the  Bablcr  ap- 
peared in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  firll  been 
inferted  in  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle  in  fingle  papers ; 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
l.oiiifa   Atililmiiy.     About    I  "67   he    was    tempted    by 
the  fucccfs  of  Churchill's    Rofciad  to  write  foiiie  llric- 
tures    on  the  performers    of   either  theatre,    in    two 
pamphlets,  intitled  Thejph,  both  which  gave  great  of- 
fence to   fome  of  the  principal  perfons  at   c.ich  houfe. 
The  talents  for  fatire,  which  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  th.e  notice  of  Mr  Gariick,  who 
in  the  next  year  catifed  his  firll  play  of  Falfe  Delicacy 
to  be  ai.1ed  at  Drury-Lanc.     It  was  received  with  great 
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applaufe  ;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  llage  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  until  the  laft  period 
of  his  lite.  As  his  reputation  increafed,  he  began  to  ~~^'~~' 
turn  his  thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his  fa- 
mily L-fs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  entered  himfelf  a  mensber  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
After  the  regular  Heps  had  been  taken,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1774,  •'"'^  'I's  proficiency  in  the  iludy 
of  the  law  afforded  promiling  hopes  that  he  might  make 
a  dillingullied  figure  in  that  profeffion.  His  feden- 
tary  co\irfe  of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time  injured 
his  health,  and  fubjec'ted  him  to  nuich  afltiftion.  Earlv 
in  1777  an  abfceis  formed  in  his  fide,  which  after  a 
few  days  illnefs  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  fix  plays  bclides  that  aboveinenlioncd. 

KELP,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fort  of 
potalhes  made  ufe  of  in  m,any  of  the  glafs-works, 
particularly  for  the  green  glafs.  It  is  the  calcined 
alhcs  of  a  plant  called  by  tlie  fame  name  ;  and  in  fome 
places,  of  fea-thongs  or  laces,  a  fort  of  thick-leaved 
fucus  or  fea-wrerk.*  This  plant  is  thrown  on  the'Seefuttu 
rocks  and  fhores  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  is  raked  together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the 
fun  and  wind,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  the  aflies  called 
help.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  thus :  The  rocks, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of  great 
quantities  of  fea-weed  ;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the 
beach,  and  dried  :  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  three 
or  four  feet  wide  ;  round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of 
ftones,  on  which  the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  oa 
fire  within,  and  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  conti- 
nually heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a, 
perpetual  tlame,  from  which  a  liquid  like  melted  metal 
drops  into  the  hollow  beneath  :  when  it  is  full,  as  it 
commonly  is  ere  the  clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous 
matter  being  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron 
rakes,  and  brought  to  an  uniform  confidence  in  a  (late, 
of  fufion.  When  cool,  it  confolidutes  into  a  heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  fubflance,  which  undergoes  in 
the  glafs-houfes  a  fecond  vitrification,  and  ailiimes  a 
perfeift  tranfparency  ;  the  progrefs  by  which  thus  a 
parcel  of  fea-weed,  formerly  the  flimy  bed  of  feals  or 
dreary  fhelter  of  fhell-filli,  is  converted  into  a  cryftal 
luUre  for  an  aifembly-rcom,  or  a  fet  of  glalfes  for  a 
convivial  table,  is  a  metamorphofis  that  might  be  a 
fubjcifl  for  an  entertaining  tale. 

KELSO,  a  town  of  Roxburghdilre  in  Scotland* 
plcafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Tweed,  in  W.  Long. 
I.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  dcfcription.  It  is  built  much  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  Flemilli  town,  with  a  fquare  and 
town-houfe.  It  contains  about  2700  fouls,  has  a  very 
confidcrable  market,  and  great  quantities  of  corn  are 
fold  here  weekly  by  fample.  The  abbey  of  Tyronen^ 
fians  was  a  vaft  pile,  and,  to  judge  1>y  tiic  remains,  of 
venerable  ma'^nificence.  The  walls  aie  ornamented 
with  fiilfe  round  arches,  intcrfeifling  ca-h  other.  Such 
Intcrfciflions  form  a  true  Gothic  arcli ;  and  may  as 
probably  have  given  rife  to  that  mode  as  the  arched 
ihadcs  of  avenues.  The  ftceplc  of  the  church  is  a  vaft 
tower.  This  houfe  was  founded  by  D.ivid  I.  w])en 
carl  of  Cumberland.  He  firft  placed  it  at  Selkirk, 
then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when  he 
came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  herein  11 28.  Its  reve- 
nues were  in  money  above  2000 1.  Scots  a-ycar.     The 
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abbot  w.is  allowed  to  wear  a  ir.itre  and  pontifical 
robes  ;  to  be  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdiiflion,  and 
permitted  to  be  prclent  at  all  general  councils.  The 
environs  of  Kellb  are  very  fine :  the  lands  confill 
of  gentle  rifings,  inclofed  with  hedges,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  They  have  much  reafon  to  boafl  of  their 
profpedls.  From  the  Chalkhcugh  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  forks  of  the  river,  Roxburgh-hill,  Sir  John 
Douglas's  neat  feat,  and  at  a  diltance,  I'leurus  ;  and 
from  Pinnick-Lill  is  feen  a  vaft  extent  of  country, 
highly  cultivated,  watered  with  long  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  Thef;  borders 
ventured  on  cultivation  much  earlier  than  thofe  on  the 
well  and  eall,  and  have  made  great  progrefs  in  every 
fpecies  of  rural  economy.  Turnips  and  cabbages  for 
the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many  large  tradls  ;  and  pota- 
toes appear  in  vafl  fields.  Much  wheat  is  raifed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  part  of  which  is  fent  up  the  frith 
of  Forth,  and  part  into  England.  The  fleeces  here  are 
very 'fine.  The  wool  is  fent  into  Yorkfhire,  to  Lin- 
lithgow, or  into  Aberdeenlhire,  for  the  (locking  ma- 
nufadure  ;  and  fome  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called 
plains,  and  fold  into  England  to  be  drefled.  Here  is 
aUb  a  confidcrable  manufaclure  of  white  leather,  chiefly 
to  fupply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  At  Kelfo  there  is 
a  fine  llone-bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tweed  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Teviot. 

KEMPIS  (Thomas  ii),  a  pious  and  learned  regular 
canon,  w.as  born  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  diocefe 
of  ColoQ-n,  in  1380;  and  took  his  name  from  that  vil- 
lage. He  performed  his  iludies  at  Deventef,  in  the 
community  of  poor  fcholars  efl:ablifhed  by  Gerard 
Groot ;  and  there  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences. 
In  1399,  he  entered  the  monaftery  of  the  regidar  ca- 
nons of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwol,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Thomas  a  Kempis  there  diftin- 
guiflied  himfclf  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  refpect  for 
his  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  and 
his  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
died  in  147T,  aged  70.  The  bed  editions  of  his 
works,  which  confift  of  fermons,  fpiritual  treatifes, 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  thofe  of  Paris  in  1649, 
and  of  Antwerp  in  1 607.  The  famous  and  well-known 
book  De  Imilatione  CJiiifli,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  almoll  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  though  it  has 
almoft  always  been  numbered  among  the  works  of  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis,  is  alfo  found  printed  under  the  name  of 
Gerfon  ;  and  on  the  credit  of  fome  MSS.  has  been  fince 
afcribed  to  the  abbot  Gerfon  of  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedifl.  This  has  occafioned  a  violent  difpute  be- 
tween tlie  canons  of  St  Augulline  and  the  Benedic- 
tines:  but  while  devout  Chrillians  find  fpiritual  com- 
fort in  the  work,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  of  fmall 
importance. 

KEMPTEN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  and  alfo  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  who  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  diet.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Protellants ;  and  it  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  but  has  always  recovered  its  liberty.  It  is 
leated  on  tiie  river  Iller.     E.  Long.   10.  33.  N.  Lat. 
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Kempten,  a  territory  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  between  the  blQiopric  of  Auglburg  and  tlie 


barony  of  Walburg.  It  is  about  1 7  miles  long  and 
broad  ;  and  has  no  confiderable  place  but  the  towns  of 
Kempten  and  Kautfbeuren,  which  are  imperial. 

KEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  EnglKh  bilhop  in  the 
1 7th  century,  was  bred  at  Winchefter  fchool,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford;  and  in  1669  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchefter.  In  1675,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  he 
travelled  to  Rome  ;  and  ufed  to  fay.  He  had  reafon  to 
give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  returned  more 
confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 
he  was  before.  He  was  appointed  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demolKhing  of 
Tangier  ;  and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  his 
majeily,  as  he  was  fome  time  after  to  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  then  refiding  in  Holland.  In  1685  he  was 
confecratcd  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Th.e  month 
following  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  at  his  death  ; 
and  gave  clofe  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three 
whole  days  and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to 
fuggeft  pious  and  proper  thoughts  on  fo  ferious  an  oc- 
cafion.  In  the  following  reign  he  zealoufly  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  Popery;  and  in  June  1688,  he,  with 
five  other  blihops  and  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
fubfcrlbing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence.  Upon  the  Revolution,  however, 
he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  on  wliich  account  he  was  deprived  of  lijs  bi- 
fhopric.  Her  Majefty  queen  Anne  beftowed  on  him 
a  yearly  penfion  of  200 1.  to  his  death  in  1710.  He 
publilhed  feveral  pious  books.  His  charity  was  fo 
great,  that  when  he  was  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ha- 
ving received  a  fine  of  4000 1.  he  gave  a  great  part  of 
it  to  the  French  Proteftants. 

KENDAL,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  feated  in  a 
valley,  among  hills,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Can 
or  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  caftle  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  large  handfome  place  ;  and  has  two  long  ftreets, 
which  crofs  each  other.  The  inliabitants  have  driven 
a  trade  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufaflory 
throughout  England  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
and  particular  laws  were  enadled  for  regulating  Ken- 
dal cloaths  as  early  as  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
is  of  note  alfo  for  the  manufaflory  of  cottons,  drug- 
gets, fcrges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn  ftockings,  &c. 
Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  with  aldermen  and 
buigefles ;  and  king  James  1.  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  j  2  aldermen,  24  burgelfes  or  common 
councllmen,  and  2  attoniies.  There  are  7  companies 
here,  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mercers,  flieer- 
men,  cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners,  taylors,  and  pew- 
terers.  Here  is  an  excellent  town-hall  lately  repaired  ; 
and  they  enjoy  a  court  of  confcience  granted  by 
George  III.  for  debts  under  40s.  It  has  a  large  beau- 
tiful church,  which  ftands  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
brook  called  Blindbeck,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
town  :  a  large  neat  and  handfome  building  1 80  feet 
long  and  99  broad,  with  5  ailes  each  parted  by 
a  row  of  8  pillars,  and  a  ftrong  fcjuare  fteeple.  Near 
is  Abbot's-hall,  the  refidence  of  the  abbot  when  this 
church  belonged  to  an  abbey  diilblved  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  1755,  a  new  chapel  was  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  befides  which  there  are  12  chapels  of  eafe 
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Keunal.  belonging  to  it.  The  diflentcrs  and  quakers  have 
'"~'^'  meeting-lioufes.  Here  is  a  free  grammar-fcliool  well 
endowed  ;  and  alio  a  charity-fchool  ibr  lo  boys  and 
1 6  girls,  who  are  all  clothed  as  well  as  taught.  Eaft- 
waid  of  the  town,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  on 
a  hill,  from  whence  is  a  line  profpect.  Hand  the  ruins 
of  a  caftlc,  wherein  was  horn  Catharine  Parr  (the  fixth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.)  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfcy,  Dec, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humlier, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancaller,  Chellcr,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  I-cicefter,  Oxford,  Werceller,  &c. 
Here  are  kept  the  fefllons  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of 
the  county  called  the  barony  of  Kendal ;  and  there  is  a 
VQj-y  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions  and  woollen-yarn,  which  the  girls  bring  hither  in 
large  bundles.  It  has  fairs  on  May  6,  and  November  8  ; 
and  between  them  a  great  bcaft-market  every  fortnight. 
The  river  liere,  which  runs  hall'  through  tlie  town  in  a 
ftony  channel,  abounds  with  trout  and  falmcn  ;  and 
on  the  banks  of  it  live  the  dyers  and  tanners. 

KENNEI>,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for  a  puddle, 
a  water-couri'c  Ln  the  llreecs,  a  houfe  for  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  the  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themfelves. 

Mr  Bcckford,  in  his  Elfay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par- 
ticular in  dcfcribing  a  kennel  for  hounds  ;  and  a  ken- 
nel he  thinks  indifpenfably  necefiary  for  keeping  thofe 
animals  in  proper  heallli  and  order.  "  It  is  true  (fays 
he)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables  ;  but  thofe 
who  keep  them  in  fuch  places  can  btft  inform  you  whe- 
ther their  hounds  are  capable  of  anfwcring  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  dcfigned.  The  fenfe  of  fmcUing  is 
fo  cxquilitc  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppnfe  that 
every  flench  is  huitful  to  it.  Cleanlinefs  is  not  only 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo 
to  the  prefervatlon  of  his  health.  Dogs  are  naturally 
cleanly  ;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  lielp  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.  Air  and  frelh  llraw  are  neceliary  to  keep 
them  healtliy.  They  are  fubjed  to  the  mange ;  a  dif- 
ordcr  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very  much 
contribute.  The  kennel  lliould  be  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence )  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eart,  and  the  courts 
round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun- 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that  it  fliould 
be  neat  without  .and  clean  within  ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
be  near  the  niafter's  lioufe,  for  obvious  rcafons.  It 
ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  full,  as  any  addition 
to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  leall." 
Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are 
abfolutely  necelfary  to  the  well-being  of  liounds  : 
"  Wlien  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  feldom  fwcet  ; 
and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, (iilFcr  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  afterwards  as 
long  as  it  remains  wet." 

When  the  feeder  lirft  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  mor- 
ning, he  fliould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer 
court  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  iliould  open  tlie  dofn-  of 
the  hunting  kennel  (tliat  in  which  the  hounds  defign- 
ed  to  hunt  next  day  are  kept),  left  want  of  reft  fliould 
incline  them  to  go  into  it.  The  lodging  room  fliould 
then  be  cleaned  out,  tlie  doors  and  windows  of  it 
opened,  the  litter  (haken  up,  and  the  kennel  made 
fwcct  and  clean  before  the  hounds  retui  n  to  it  again. — 


The  floor  of  each  lodging-room  fliould  be  bricked,  and    Kennol, 
floped  on  both  fides  to  run  to  the  centre,  with  a  gut-    Kcnnct. 
ter  left  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  when  they  are  walhed  "^      ''       ' 
they  may  foon  be  dry.     If  water  fliould  remain  through 
any  fault  of  the  floor,  it  mull  be  carefully  mopped  up  ; 
for  damps  are  always  very  prejudicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors  ;  two  in  th.c 
front  and  one  in  the  back  ;  the  lart  to  have  a  lattice- 
window  in  it  with  a  wood.-n  fliutter,  which  is  conftant- 
ly  to  be  kept  doled  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in 
funimer,  when  it  fliould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr  Bcckford's  kennel  is  a  houfe 
thatched  and  fur/.ed  up  on  the  fides,  big  enough  to 
contain  at  Icaft  a  load  of  ftraw.  Here  Ihould  be  a  pit 
ready  to  receive  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flcfli. 
The  gallows  fhould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circu- 
lar board  at  the  pofts  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up.  He  advifes  to  indole  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
to  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog-horfcs  as  may  be  brought 
alive  ;  it  being  fomclimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
which  they  may  be  infefled.  In  fomc  kennels  a  ftove 
is  made  ufe  of;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 
Mr  Beckford  thinks  that  a  mop  properly  ufed  will  ren- 
der the  ftove  unnecedary.  "  I  have  a  little  hay  rick 
(fays  he)  in  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe  to 
keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  aeainft  it. 
The  fliade  of  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let 
the  walls  of  it  be  well  waflied  ;  if  that  fliould  not  de- 
ftroy  them,  the  walls  muft  tlien  be  white-walhed." 

Bcfides  the  dirciflions  already  given  concerning  the 
fituation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  ftream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 
running  through  it  if  poffiblc.  'I'liere  fliould  alfo  be 
moveable  llages  on  wheels  for  the  liounds  to  he  on. 
The  foil  ought  at  all  events  to  be  dry. 

'To  Kf.nkfl,  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a  fox 
when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KENNET  (Dr  AVhite),  a  learned  Englifli  writer 
and  bifliop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  18th  century,  bred 
at  St  Edmund-hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  foon  diftinguiih- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  vigorous  application  to  his  lludies, 
and  by  his  traiiflations  of  fcveral  books  into  Englifli, 
and  otiier  pi':ces  wliich  lie  publiflied.  lu  1695  '^^'^ 
autlior  publilhed  his  Parochial  Antiquities.  A  iermon 
preached  by  him  on  the  30th  of  Jaliuary  1703  at 
Aldgate,  expofed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  yl  comfnjjionale  inquiry  into  the 
ciufci  of  the  civil  -unir.  Ill  1706,  he  publilhed  his  Cafe 
of  Impropriations,  and  two  other  trades  on  the  fame 
fubjcdt.  In  1706,  he  publilhed  tlie  third  volume  of 
The  Complete  Hiftory  of  England  (the  two  former 
volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  1709,  he  pub- 
lillieil  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England  from  fome  late  reproaches  rudely  .and  unjuftly 
call  upon  them  ;  and  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr  S.iclievc- 
rel's  Sermon.  When  the  great  point  in  Dr  Sache- 
vcrel's  trial,  the  change  of  the  minillry,  was  gained,  and 
very  ftrange  addrelics  were  made  upon  it,  there  was  to 
be  an  artful  addrels  from  the  bifliop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  who  would  not  fubfcribe  it  were  to  be 
repicfentcd  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  niiniltry. 
Dr  Keunct  fell  under  tliis  imputatiou.    He  was  expofed 
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Kcnnct.  tiT  great  odium  as  a  low-chiirch  man,  on  account  of  duftry  ftruggling  with  obfcurity  and  indigence,  as  a  Kennicott. 
Jtcnnicon.  his  conduifl  and  writings.  When  he  was  dean  of  Pe-  poem  it  never  rifcs  above  mcdiocrit)',  and  generally  '— v— ' 
~""^^~^  tcrboroueh,  a  very  uncommon  method  was  taken  to  fmks  below  it.  But  in  whatever  light  thefc  vei-fes  were 
expofe  h"!)!!  by  Dr  Walton,  recflor  of  the  church  of  confidered,  the  publication  of  them  was  foon  foUov/ed 
White-cluipcl :  for  in  the  altar-piece  of  that  church,  by  fuch  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the 
which  was  intended  for  a  reprefentation  of  Chrift  and  advantages  of  an  academical  education.  In  the  year 
his  12  aportlcs  eating  the  paliover  and  laft  fupper,  Ju-  1744  he  entered  at  Wadham  college  ;  nor  was  it  long 
das  tlic  traitor  was  drawn  fitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  before  he  diftinguillied  himfelf  in  that  particular  branch 
drclled  in  a  black  garment,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  of  ftudy  in  which  he  aiterwards  became  fo  eminent, 
air  of  Dr  Kennet's  face.  It  was  generally  faid  that  the  His  two  dilfertations.  On  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the 
original  fkctch  was  for  a  bilhop  under  Dr  Walton's  dif-  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  fecond  edition 
plealure  ;  but  the  painter  being  apprehenfive  of  an  ac-  fo  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  tlie  fin- 
tion  of  ScanJalum  Mc:gn,ili:m,  leave  was  given  to  drop  gular  honour  of  a  bachelor's  degree  conferred  on  him 
the  biiliop,  and  make  the  dean.  Tliis  giving  general  gmlis  by  the  Univerfity  a  year  before  the  ftatutable 
otlence,  upon  tlie  complaint  of  others  (for  Dr  Kennet  time.  The  dilfertations  were  gratefully  dedicated  to 
never  faw  it,  or  fecmed  to  regard  it),  the  biihop  of  thofe  benef;i(flors  whofe  liberality  had  opened  his  way 
London  ordered  the  piflure  to  be  taken  down.  In  to  the  Univerfity,  or  whofc  kindnefs  had  made  it  a 
1 713,  he  prcfentcd  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gof-  fcene  not  only  of  manly  labour,  but  of  honourable 
pel  with  a  great  number  of  books,  fuitable  to  their  friendlhip.  With  fuch  merit,  and  fuch  fupport,  he 
dcfign  ;  publilhed  his  Bibliolhecie  /imcrkana  Primordia,  was  a  fuccefsful  candidate  for  a  fellowfhip  of  Exeter 
and  founded  an  antiquarian  and  hillorical  library  at  college,  and  foon  after  his  admilTion  into  that  fociety, 
Peterborough.  In  17 15,  he  publilhed  a  fermon,  inti-  he  dilVmguilhed  himfelf  by  the  publication  of  feveral 
Aled  The  r/hcki-qft  0/ iL- prtjlnl  Rik/lion,  and  afterward  occafional  fermons.  In  the  yei.r  1753  he  laid  the 
feveral  other  pieces.  In  171 7,  he  was  engaged  in  a  foundation  of  that  ftupendous  monument  of  learned 
difpute  with  Dr  William  Nicholfon,  bifhop  of  CarliOe,  indullry,  at  which  the  wife  and  the  good  will  gaze 
relating  to  fome  relations  in  the  biOiop  of  Bangor's  with  admiration,  when  prejudice,  and  envy,  and  in- 
famous fermon  ;  and  difliked  the  proceedings  of  the  gratitude,  ihall  be  dumb.  This  he  did  by  publifhing 
convocation  againfl;  that  bilhop.  Upon  the  death  of  his  firll;  dilfcrtation.  On  the  ftate  of  the  Printed  He- 
Dr  Cumberland  bilhop  of  Peterborough,  he  was  pro-  brew  Text,  in  which  he  propofcd  to  overthrow  the 
moted  to  that  fee,  to  which  he  was  confecrated  in  17 18.  then  prevailing  notion  of  its  abfolute  integrity.  The 
He  fat  in  it  more  than  10  years,  and  died  in  1728.  firll  blow,  indeed,  had  been  ftvuck  long  before,  by 
He  was  an  excellent  philologift,  a  good  preacher,  Cappellus,  in  his  Crilka  Sacra,  publilhed  after  his 
whether  in  Engliih  or  Latin,  and  vvell  verfed  in  the  death  by  his  fon,  in  1650 — a  blow  which  Buxtorf, 
hillnries  and  antiquities  cf  the  Britiih  nation.  with  all  his  abilities  and  dialei5lical  fkill,  was  unable  to 

Kennet  (Ba(il),  a  learned  Englilh  writer,  and  bro-  ward  off.  But  Cappellus  having  no  opportunity  of 
ther  to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  Chrilfi  confulting  MSS.  though  his  arguments  were  fupported 
college,  in  tlie  univerlity  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  pa- 
fellow.  In  1 706,  he  went  over  chaplain  to  the  Englilh  rallel  palllxgcs,  and  of  the  ancient  verfions,  could  ne- 
factory  at  Leghorn ;  where  he  met  with  great  oppufi-  ver  abfolutely  prove  his  point.  Indeed  the  general 
tion  from  the  Papills,  and  was  in  danger  from  the  in-  opinion  was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none 
tjuifition.  He  died  in  the  year  1714.  He  publilhed  or  at  leaft  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from  the 
Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets  ;  the   Roman  Antiquities ;    printed  text  :  and  with  refpc^fl  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 


a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Leghorn  ;  A  tranf- 
lation  into  Englilh  of  PulFendorf's  Treatlle  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations.  He  was  a  man  of  moll  ex- 
emplary intea;rity,  gcncrofity,  piety,  and  modclly. 

KENNICOTT  (Dr  Benjamin),  well  kno^\-n  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
TJiblc  and  other  valuable  publications,  was  born  at  Tot- 


nefs 


Devonihire    in    the    year    1 7 1 8.      With  the 


tatench  very  different  opinions  were  entertained.  Thofe 
who  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of  courfe  condemned  the 
Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every  place  where  it  deviated 
from  the  Hebrew  :  and  thofe  who  believed  the  He- 
brew to  be  incorrei>,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of 
fufficient  authority  to  corre>5l  it.  Befides,  the  Samari- 
tan itfelt"  appeared  to  a  very  great  difadvantage  ;  for  no 
Samaritan  iVISS.  were  th.cn  known,  and  the  Pentateuch 


rank  and  charaifler  of  his  parents  we  are  entirely  un-  itfelf  was  condemned  for  ihofe  errors  which  ought  ra- 
acquainted  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  were  unable  to  fatisfy  ther  to  have  been  afcribed  to  the  incorreflnefs  of  the 
that  thirft    of   knowledge  which  they  could  not  but    editions.     In  this  diifertalion,  therefore,  Dr  Kennicott, 

proved  that  there  were  many   Hebrew  MSS.  extant. 


which  though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fup- 
pcfed  to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  read- 
ings :  and  that  from  thofe  various  readings  conlider- 
ablc  authority  was   derived  in  fupport  of  the  ancient 


dlfcover  in  their  fon.  Some  opportunities  of  early 
improvement  muft,  however,  have  been  afforded  him, 
or  (which  we  fcmetlmes  fee)  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
mind  muft  have  iuperfcdcd  the  neceffity  of  them.  For 
in  the  year  1743,  ^^^  vvrote  A  Poem  on  the  Recovery 
of  the  Hon.  ^irs  Eli/..  Courtenay  from  her  late  dan- 
gerous illnefs  ;  and  this  probably  recommended  him  to  verfions.  He  announced  the  exlltence  of  fix  Samari- 
the  notice  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  afterwards  fent  tan  MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in 
him  to  Oxford  and  fupported  him  there.  In  judging  the  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed  ;  and  he  at- 
of  this  performance,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  tempted  to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it 
confidered  not  fo  much  its  intrinfic  merit,  as  the  cir-  v.-.as  already  printed,  m.any  paffagcs  in  the  Hebrew 
cumftances  under  which  it  was  produced.  For  though  might  undoubtedly  be  correv^led.  This  work,  as  it 
it  might  claim  juft  praife  as  the  fruit  of  youthful  in-    v.'as  reafonable  to  expeft,  was  examined  witli  great  fe- 
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nicott.  verity  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  fome  foreign  uni- 

■* verfities  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  on  its  being 

attacked  by  Capellus,  had  been  ia^lled  on  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith — IJta  Capcia  Jliiltiilia  adiO  non  approhata 
JiiU  fuki  fociit,  ut  pot'ius  Hiivelii  theohgi,  ct  J'peciatim  Ge- 
ncvcnfes,  ann'}  1 67 8,  pccuUarl  canoiie  cavcrtnt,  nc  giiis  in 
Jilioiie  futi  miit'i/ler  ecchfm  rcnpialur,  n\fi  fatcaltir  puhl'xe, 
tcxium  liehrctum,  ut  hodie  cjl  hi  exemphir'ilus  Mufoielkis, 
qtinnd  confanantes  et  'vocales,  diviiium  ct  aulhftit'icum  rjfe, 
(Wolfii  Uiblioth.  Ilcb.  toin.  ii.  27).  And  in  DrltKin 
tliis  doifliiiic  of  the  corrupt  (late  of  the  Hebrew  text 
\va5  oppoiod  by  Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchiufuui- 
ans,  with  as  much  violence  as  11  the  whole  tiulh  ot  liie 
revelation  were  at  Hake. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr  KennicMt'^  life 
were  principally  fpent  in  fca  ching  out  ar.d  examining 
Hebrew   MSS.  tliough   he   found   Icil'iue  not  only  to 
preach,  but  to  publilh  feveral  occafional  fermons.     A- 
bout  this  lime  l)r  Kennicolt  became  one  of  the  king's 
preachers  at  Whitehall;  and  in  the  year  1759  we  find 
him  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxfordlhire.     In  January  i  760 
he  publillicd  his  fecond  diil'ertation  on  the  Ihite  of  the 
Hebrew  'I'ext ;   in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dif- 
armed  the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of  one  of 
their   moll   fpecious  argimionts.     They  had  obferved 
tliat  the  Chaldcc  Paraphrafe  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew    MSS.   near    the   time  of  Clnill,  its   general 
coincidence  with  the  prefent  Hebrew  Text  mull  evince 
the  agreement  of  this  lall  with  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrafe  was  taken.     Dr  Kennicott  demonllra- 
ted  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning,  by  lliowing  that  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe  had  been  I'rcquently  corrupted,  in 
order  to  reconcile   it  with  the  printed  text  ;  and   thus 
the  weapons  of  his  antagonills  were  fucccfbfully  turned 
upon  tlicmfelves.     He  appealed  alfo  to  the  writings  ot 
die   Jews   lliemfelves  on   the  fubjeifl    of  the   Hebrew 
Text,  and  gave  a  compendious  hillory  of  it  from  the 
clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon   down  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  together  with   a  del'cription  of   103   Hebrew 
MSS.  which  he  liad  dilcovcred  in  England,  and  an  ac- 
count of  many  others  prefervcd  in  various  parts  of  F.u- 
rope.     A  coKationof  tlie  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loud- 
ly called  for  by  the  moll  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
ii  iends  of  biblical   criticifm  ;  and   in   this    fame    year 
(1760)   Dr  Kennicott  emitted  his  propofals  for  colla- 
ting ail  the   Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the   invention  of 
printing,  that   could  be    found   in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
collations   of  foreign  MSS.   of  note,  as   the  lime  and 
money  he  lliould  receive  would  permit.     His  lirll  fub- 
fcribers  were  llie  learned  and  pious  Archbiliiop  Seeker, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxfoid  prefs,  who  with  that 
liberality  which  has  generally  marked  tlieir  character, 
gave  him  an  annual  fubfcription  of  40I.     In  the  liill 
year  the  money  received  was  about  500  guineas,  in  the 
next  it  arofe  to  900,  at  wliich  Aim  it  continued  ila- 
tionary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted  to   looc. 
During  the  progrefs  of  the  work  the  indiiflry  of  our 
author  was  rewarded  by  a  canonry  of'  Chrill  Church. 
He  was  alfo  prefentcd,  though  we  know  not  cxadly 
when,  to  tlie  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote,  in  Corn- 
wall,   on  the  nomination  of  the   Cliapter  of    Exeter. 
In   1776  the  firll   volume  was  piililillied,  and  in   17H0 
lire  whole  was  completed.     If  now  we  conhder  drat 
Vol.  IX. 
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above  600  MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  whole 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr  Kennicotl's  liic,  it  mull 
be  owned  that  facred  criticifm  is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  fcholar  of  any  age.  Within  two  years  of 
his  death,  he  religned  his  living  in  Cornwall,  from 
confcientious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  ha- 
ving a  profpcifl  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifit  his  pa- 
rilh.  Although  many  good  and  confcientious  men  may 
juflly  think,  in  this  cal'c,  that  his  profeirional  labours 
carried  on  elfewliere  might  properly  have  intitled  him 
to  retain  this  preferment,  and  may  apply  this  reafoning 
in  other  cafes  ;  yet  a  conduft  fo  fignally  difmterefled 
delerves  certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr 
Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illnefs, 
Si.pt.  18,  178^;  and  left  a  widow,  wlio  was  filler  to 
tlie  late  Edward  Chartibcrlayne,  Efq  ;  of  the  treafury. 
At  the  lime  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  printing 
Rcmaris  on  Select  Ptijfiiois  in  the  Old  Tejlament  ;  which 
were  afterwards  publillied,  the  volume  having  been 
completed  from  his  papers. 
KENO.     See  Kino. 

KENRICK  (William),  an  author  of  confiderable 
abiHties,    was  the  fon  of   a  citizen  of  London,    and 
brought  up,  it  is,  faid,  to  a  mechanical  employment. 
This,  however,  he  feems  early  to  have  abandoned  ;  and 
to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
by  which  he  fupported  himfelf   during   the   rell  ot   a 
life   which  might  be   faid  to  have  palled  in  a   Hate  ol 
warfare,  as  he  was  feldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack 
or  to  defend  himfelf  from.      He  was  for  fome  time 
ftudent  at    Leyden,    where  he  acquired  the  title    of 
J.  U.  D.     Not   long  after  liis  return  to  England,  he 
figured  away   as  a  poet  in  Epillles  Phih)fophical   and 
Moral,   1759,  addrclfed  to   Lorcn/o  ;  an  avowed   de- 
fence of  infidelity,  written  whilll  under  confinement  lor 
debt,  and  with  a   declaration  that  he  was  "  much  lefs 
ambitious   of  the  charader  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philo- 
fopher."      From  this  period  he  became  a  writer  by 
proielhon  ;     and  the  Proteus  Ihapes  under  wh.ich  he 
appeared,     it  would  be  a    fruitlefs  attempt  to  trace. 
Ho  was  for  a  confiderable  time  a  writer  in  the  Month- 
ly Review;   but  (luarrcliing  with  his  principal,  began 
a  New  Review  of  his  o\\n.     When   our  great   Lexico- 
grapher's edition  of  Shakefpcare  firll  appeared  in  I7<^), 
it  was  followed  in  a  fortnight  by  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
"  A  Review  of  Dr  Johnfon's  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
fpcare, in  which  the  ignorance  or   inattention  of  that 
editor  is  expofed,    and  the  poet  defended    from  the 
perfecution  of  his  commentators,   i  765."     This  pam- 
plilet  was  followed  by  an  examination  of  it,  and   that 
by  a  Defence  in   1766  ;  in  which  year  he  produced  his 
pieafant  comedy  ol'  F.dftaiPs  Wedding,  at  firll  intend- 
ed to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an  original  play 
of  Sliakefpeare  retrieved  from  obfcurity,  and  is,  it  mull 
be  acknowledged,  a  happy  imitation  of  that  great  dra- 
matic bard.       With   the   celebrated   Englilh    Rofcius 
Dr    Kenrick  was  at   one  time  on  terms  of  the  llri>5lell 
intimacy  :  but   took  occafion   to   quarrel  with  him  in 
print,  in    a  mode  loo   unmanly  to  he  mentioned.     In 
politics  alfo  he  made  him  elf  not  a  little   coiifpicuoiis  ; 
partic'.ilarly  in  the   difpute  between  his  friends  Wilkes 
and    Home.      He   was  the    original  0  iitor    of   The 
Morning  Chronicle  ;  whence  being  oufied  for  neglefl, 
he  fet  up  a  new  one  in  oppofition.     He  tranllatcd   in 
a  very  able   manner  tlie   Emilius  and  t-lie  Eloifa  of 
3   K.  Roulfcau } 
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RoiifTciii ;  rhe  Elements  of  the  Kiftory  of  England 
by  Millot  (to  injure,  it  poffible,  a  tranflation  ot  the 
fame  work  by  Mrs  Brooke)  ;  and  produced  feveral 
dramatic  perlormanccs,  together  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  liim 
alfo  the  public  arc  indebted  for  the  collection  (impcr- 
feft  as  it  is)  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd, 
M.  A.  1774.  2  vols  8vo.  Dr  Kenrick  died  June  9. 
1777. 

KENSINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefcx,  on  the 
weftern  road  from  London,  near  2  miles  from  Hide- 
Park-Corn«r.  It  is  extremely  populous  ;  and  befides 
the  palace,  now  negledled,  contains  many  genteel 
houfes,  and  feveral  boarding-fchools.  The  palace 
which  was  tlie  feat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Nottingliam,  vv-as  purchafed  by  king 
William  ;  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caufed  a  roy- 
al road  to  be  made  to  it,  through  St  James's  and  Hide 
Parks,  with  lamp-pods  ere(fted  at  equal  diftances  on 
each  fide.  Queen  Mary  enlarged  the  gardens.  Her 
fifter  Queen  Ann  improved  what  Mary  had  begun  ; 
and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  (lie  frequently 
fupped  during  the  fummer  in  the  green-houfe,  which 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  :  but  Queen  Caroline  completed 
the  defign  by  extending  the  gardens  irom  the  great 
road  in  Kcnfmgton  to  A<flon  ;  by  bringing  what  is 
called  the  Serpentine-River  into  them  ;  and  by  taking 
4n  fome  acres  out  of  Hide-Park,  on  which  flic  caufed  a 
mount  to  be  erefted,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be 
cafily  turned  round  for  ihelter  from  the  wind,  fmce 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever- 
greens, and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gar- 
dens, and  the  country  foutli  and  weft.  They  were  ori- 
ginally defign-ed  by  Kent,  and  have  lately  been  very 
much  improved  by  Brown  ;  and  though  they  contain 
no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  flat  fituation  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleafmg  parts,  and  afford 
much  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu- 
larly to  thofe  whofe  profclTions  will  not  allow  of  fre- 
quent excu'rfions  to  more  dillant  places.  Thefe  gar- 
dens, which  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  refidence 
of  a  Britilh  monarch  ;  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
noble,  and  fome  of  the  pictures  good.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  William,  Piince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ann,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  in  1 696,  and  a  much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace-gate  to  tlic  Bell,  is  in  the  parifli  of  St  Margaret's, 
Weftminfter. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituatcd 
at  the  fouth-eafl  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  The  capacious  a;!luary  of 
the  Thames  wafhes  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fea  does 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  whence  fome  with  no  great  impropri- 
ety have  flyled  it  a  peninfula.  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  Ihire  in  South  Britain,  little  lefs  in  its 
dimenfions  than  the  province  of  Holland  ;  larger  in 
fize  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  Germany  ;  and  alm.oft 
exacflly  equal  to  that  of  Modena  in  Italy.  Kent  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
ftyled  from  the  ancient  Brilifh  word  iant,  fignifying  a 
turner,  or,  when  applied  to  a  country,  an  head-land. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Roirims  bcftowed  the  name  of 
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Canhum  on  the  province,  and  on  its  moft  confpicuous 
promontory  the  north  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  diftrift 
they  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cant'it  ;  which 
lias  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent,  and 
the  mtri  of  Kent,  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  a  latter  colony  from  the  oppo- 
fite  continent,  eftabliflied  here,  like  tlie  Belgas,  not 
long  before  the  Roman  invafion.  At  the  time  of  Cx- 
far's  coming,  this  fpacious  and  fertile  region  was  di- 
vided into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly  called, 
kingdoms.  It  was  his  obfervatlon  of  thefe  people,  that 
they  were  particularly  diflinguifhed  by  their  civility 
and  politenefs  ;  a  characfter  which  their  defcendants 
ha\'e  preferved.  When  that  wife  people  became  ma- 
ilers of  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  ifland,  tliis  province 
received  the  moft  confpicuous  marks  of  tlieir  attention, 
as  appears  from  the  llations  which  they  fo  prudently 
eftablilhed,  while  their  government  flouriflied  in  its 
full  vigour.  The  care  they  took  of  tiie  ports  on  the 
fea-coaft  as  foon  as  it  came  to  be  in  danger,  and  tlie 
feveral  fortrelfes  which  they  ereiSed  for  the  defence  of 
their  fubje<fts  againft  the  fudden  attempts  of  barba- 
rous invaders,  are  evidences  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe 
forts,  fo  prudently  difpofcd,  and  ib  well  fecured,  were 
under  the  direftion  of  a  particular  great  officer,  called 
Llttoris  Saxonici  Comes,  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
fliore  ;  which  office  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by 
the  Britifli  monaichs  who  governed  here,  after  the  Ro- 
mans quitted  the  iflc.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dif- 
charged  this  truft  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Under  the  northern  princes,  this  poft  was  again 
revived,  though  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
JVarden  of  the  c'mque  Ports.  Indeed,  under  all  govern- 
ments, the  people  of  Kent  have  been  efpecially  confi- 
dered  ;  as  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  poft  of  ho- 
nour in  the  land-armies,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  confideration  of  their  undertaking  the 
defence  of  the  Britilh  channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  county,  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  fituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  efpecially  in  the  marihes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moift, 
and  unheakliy  ;  and  yet  not  to  fueh  a  degree  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  reprefented  ;  for,  with  a  little  care  and 
caution,  ftrangers,  as  well  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  conftitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  thefe 
parts,  and  live  in  them  without  much  inconvcniency 
or  apparent  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  of 
the  country,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,  as 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  is  no  region  more  hap- 
pily or  more  beautifully  diverfified  in  reg.ard  to  foil,  fo 
that  every  kind  thereof  is,  fomewheie  or  other,  to  be 
met  with  in  its  bounds  ;  and  in  no  fhire  are  any  of 
thefe  foils  more  fertile  tlian  they  are  in  this.  The 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  timber,  particularly  of 
chefnut ;  the  middle  part  has  very  rich  arable  land, 
annually  bearing  every  fpecies  of  grain  in  immenfe 
plenty,  and  thefe  excellent  in  their  feveral  forts.  There 
are  alfo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a  va- 
riety of  fine  fruits,  and  more  efpecially  apples  and  cher- 
ries, which  were  introduced  there  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  H.irris,  who  was  tlis  king's  fruiterer,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  flat  country  is  re- 
nowned 
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nowned  fur  its  meadows ;  and  Rumncy  marrti  lias 
'hardly  its  equal.  We  may  from  this  concile  dcfcrip- 
tion  very  ealily  colleifl,  that  the  natural  products  of 
Kent  are  numerous,  and  of  great  %'a'ue.  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  feveral  places,  a  rough 
hard  ferviccahlc  ftone  for  paving,  which  turns  to  fome 
advantage  ;  hut  not  fo  much  as  their  exquilite  fullers- 
earth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  in 
abundance.  If  wc  except  iron-ore,  indeed,  they  have 
no  mines  ;  but  there  arc  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas- 
ftone  thrown  on  the  coafl.  The  illc  of  Shepey,  and 
all  the  adjacent  fhore  as  far  as  Rcculver,  is  jultly  fa- 
mous for  its  wheat.  Thanet  is  in  no  lefs  credit  for  its 
harley,  or  rather  was  fo  ;  for  now  it  produces,  through 
the  painful  induftry  and  fkilful  hufbandry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, copious  crops  of  good  wheat  as  well  as  bar- 
ley. Horfcs,  black  cattle,  and  Ihcep,  tliey  have  in  great 
numbers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  fizc  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
confiderable  account.  To  which  we  ma;  add,  weld, 
or  as  fome  call  it  ilycn-imtd,  which  is  a  very  profit- 
able commodity,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  ;  alfo  madder,  which  is, 
or  has  been,  occafionally  cultivated.  The  rivers  and 
(ca-coa(ls  abound  with  filh  of  various  kinds.  The  ex- 
cellency of  its  oyfters  on  the  callcrn  (hore  is  celcbr.i- 
tcd  by  the  Roman  poets.  Thofc  of  Fevcrfliam  and 
Milton  are  not  only  in  great  efteem  at  the  London 
market,  but  are  likewifc  feat  in  great  quantities  to 
Holland. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  that  coun- 
ty, is  the  reidbn  why  moll  of  their  writers  have  repre 
fented  it  as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufaiflures  ;  which, 
however,  as  appears  upon  a  (Irick  and  impartial  exa- 
jliination,  is  very  far  from  being  the  cih.  Of  iron-works 
there  were  anciently  many  ;  and  there  are  IVill  ibme, 
where  kettles,  bombs,  bivllets,  cannon,  and  fnch  like, 
are  made.  At  Deptford  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  had 
in  his  life-time  a  very  f  imous  cojiperas  work  ;  as, 
indeed,  there  that  ingenious  gentleman,  one  of  the 
greateft  improvers  and  one  of  the  moft  public-fpirited 
perfons  that  nation  ever  bred,  introduced  feveral  other 
inventions.  Copperas  was  alfo  formerly  made,  toge- 
tlier  with  brimllone,  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey*".  But  the 
original  and  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufacture 
of  that  county  was  broad  cloth  of  different  colours, 
ellablilhed  chiefly  at  Cranbrook  by  King  Edward  HI. 
who  brought  over  Flemings  to  improve  and  perteift 
(the  traile  being  introduced  long  before)  his  fubjeils 
in  tliat  important  art.  At  this  and  other  places  it 
flourilhed  fo  much,  that  even  at  the  clofe  of  (^een 
Eliz.abeth's  reign,  and  according  to  fome  accounts 
much  later,  the  bed  for  home  confumption,  and  the 
largcft  quantities  for  exportation,  were  wrought  there; 
many  fulling  mills  being  erefted  upon  alniolt  every  ri- 
vci",  .ind  the  greatell  plenty  of  excellent  fidljrs-earth 
affording  them  fingular  nlfirtance  ;  infomuch  that  it 
Is  ftill  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry  of  this  county, 
for  v.hich  it  h.is  been  ever  famous,  were  mollly  the 
defccndants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out  the  money 
acquired  by  their  indultry  in  thi  purch.ife  of  lands, 
which  they  tranfmitted,  with  their  free  and  independ- 
ant  fpirit,  to  their  pofterity.  The  duke  of  Alva's  per- 
fecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries  drove 
a  mcltitude  of  Walloons  over  thidicr,  who  brought  with 
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them  that  Ingenuity  and  application  for  which  they      K;rt 
hud  been  always  diftinguilhed.     Thefe  diligent  and  ac-         I! 
tive  peojde  fettled  a  manufaftory  of  flannel  or  baize  at  Kentucky. 
Sandwich.       By  them  the  fdk-looms  were   fet  up  at 
Canterbury,  where  they  IHll  fubfift  ;  and  they  alfo  in- 
troduced the  making  of  thread  nt  Maidltone,  where  it 
yet  remains,  and  merits  more  notice  and  encouragement 
than  hitherto  it  has  met  with. 

Upon  the  river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
witli  the  Thames  (lands  the  town  of  Dartfoi  J,  was 
fet  up,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli/jbcth,  the  firil  mill 
for  making  white  paper  by  Mr  John  Spilman,  a  Ger- 
man, upon  whom,  long  after,  King  James  cor.fei-red 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  King  Charles  more 
fenfibly  bellowed  upon  tliis  Sir  John  Spilman  a  p.itcnc 
and  a  penfion  of  200  I.  a-year,  as  a  reward  of  his  in- 
vention, and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufafturc.  A- 
bout  the  year  1 5^90,  Godfrey  Box,  a  German,  ere<5l- 
cd  upon  the  fame  river  the  firft  flitting-mill  which  was 
ever  ui'ed  for  making  iron-wire  ;  and  alfo  tht  firft  bat- 
tery-mill for  making  copperplates.  Other  new  in- 
ventions, requiring  the  alTiftauce  of  wator,  have  been 
fot  up  on  other  llreams ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
chines of  this  fort  dill  fubfill  in  different  parts  of  this 
county.  Amongil  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  making 
gunpowder  in  feveral  places.  That  manufaiflure, 
however,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and 
indeed  of  Britain,  is  fliip-lmilding ;  m^'rc  cfpecially 
at  the  royal  yards  ;  as  at  Woolwich,  which  was  fet- 
tled by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  (hips 
built  there.  At  prefent,  there  is  n  t  only  a  moft 
complete  cllablilliment  for  the  building  and  equipping 
men  of  war,  a  rope-walk,  f'oundery,  and  magazines; 
but  alfo  many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious 
buluiefs  is  carried  on,  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
employed. 

KENTISH- rowN,  a  village  of  MidJlcfcx,  three 
miles  north  of  London,  near  Hanipllead,  much  im- 
proved of  late  by  levcral  Ji-ind.orae  lioiifes  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  &.c.  A  new  chapel  )i<u 
lately  been  erefted  there. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri. 
ca,  formerly  a  part  of  the  (lite  of  Virgiiii.i,  but  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  as  an  independent  (late  by  aft 
of  congrels,  on  the  nrrt;  day  of  Jane  1792- — This 
(late  is  litu.vted  b-tween  36.  ;;o.  and  ;9.  3.->.  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  betweon  8.  and  ly.  de;jrces  of  we(> 
longitude  from  Philadelphia  ;  being  about  4.00  miles 
in  length  from  nortb.-ead  to  (oiuli-weft,  and  about  tos^ 
miles  in  breadth.  It  ii  hounded  to  the  wellw*rd  bf 
the  Ohio  and  MiililUppi  rivers,  on  ihe  fouth  by  a  p;. 
ralle!  of  latitude  which  divides  it  from  the  t^iiritory  ce- 
ded to  the  United  States  by  North  Cvirolini,  lo  th* 
caihvard  by  the  Cumberland  mnunlain,  ;iud  to  the 
northward  by  the  Great  Sandy  nvCr.  'I'he  Oliio  ri- 
ve; walhes  the  north-wellern  lido  of  the  (late  in  iu  • 
whole  extent,  except  ;iboiit  tliirty  miles,  which  is  bouiM 
did  b)  the  MifTilfippi.  The  princip.il  r'.vcir  \rhicK  w*j 
ter  this  fertile  coautry,  and  empty  thcmfelvcs  into  the 
Ohio,  arc  Great  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt, 
Green,  Cumberland  and  Tenelfee.  Thefe,  with  their 
feveral  branches,  i:iterfe<ft  the  country  in  almoil  every 
dirc*^ioii,  and  are  navigable  for  Iht-bottomed  boats 
and    liatteaux  iluring  great  part  o!'  the  year. 

Tiic  r.ipid  Icttlemcnt  and  population  of  tills  (late, 
3  K  a  "  aud 
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Kentutky.  and  the  progrcfs  in  improvements  and  cultivation,  not-   pike,  and  carp.  It  is  well  kno^vll  that  cat-fifli,  the  bauger  Rente 


withftanding  the  united  oppofition  of  all  the  weftern 
Indians,  almolt  exceed  belief.  It  was  firfl  explored  in 
the  years  1770  and  1771,  by  colonel  Daniel  Boone; 
and  it  was  not  til  1775  thai  the  firft  family  fettled  in 
this  country,  at  that  time  a  forell  inhabited  only  by 
y,'ild  bealls. 

Kentucky  was  firft  erefted  into  a  county  in  1777  by 
the  legillature  of  Virginia. — In  1792  it  contained  no 
lefs  than  fifteen  populous  counties,  in  which  there  are 
a  number  of  flourifliing  towns  and  villages.  The 
chief  of  thcfe  towns  are  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Louif- 
ville,  Bard  down,  Danville,  Harrodiburg  and  Walh- 
ington.  The  permanent  feat  of  government  of  the 
ilate  is  eftablilhed  by  law  at  Frankfort,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

By  the  cenfus  taken  in  1791,  this  Rate  was  returned 
as  containing  only  about  75,000  fouls  :  b\it  from  the  ini- 
pcrfe>5t  manner  in  wliich  that  enumeration  was  made, 
and  from  the  number  of  emigrants  wlio  daily  repair  to 
that  country,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  in  1792 
the  number   of  inhabitants  amounted  to    100,000. — 


de  rio,  of  an  extraordinary  fize  are  caught  in  the  Ohio. 
The  fugar-maple  tree  grows  in  great  abundance 
throughimt  die  rich  lauds,  from  which  liigar  of  a  good 
quality  may  be  made  in  fuflicient  quantities,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Salt 
fprings  are  already  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
ftatc.  From  thefc  fprings,  or  licks,  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, fill  may  be  made  in  fullicicnt  quantities  for 
the  confumption  of  all  the  inhabitants  the  wellern  coun- 
try could  fupport.  Notwithllanding  the  high  price  of 
labour,  and  the  imperfeft  manner  in  which  the  bufmefs 
ot'  m.iking  fait  hasbeen  carried  on, yet  the  average  price  of 
that  necelfary  article  at  thofe  licks  did  not  exceed  one 
dollar  a  bulliel  during  the  years  i  791  and  1792.  Vari- 
ous minerals  are  found  here  ;  fucli  ;is  iron-ore,  copper, 
fulphur,  lead,  nitre,  &c.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  great  plen- 
ty near  the  branches  of  Licking  River,  where  iron- 
works are  ereifted.  Coal  mines  are  alfo  frequently  met 
with  here.  Very  little  Hone  appears  on  the  furface  of 
the  rich  lands,  yet  this  whole  country,  fo  far  at  leaft, 
as  has   been  hitherlo  difcovered,    lies  upon  a  bed  of 


Tliefe  people,  colleifted  from  dift'erent  ftatos  and  coim-  limeftone,  which  in  general  is  found  to  be  from  three 
tries,  of  different  culloms,  manners,  religions,  and  po- 
litical fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough  together 
to  have  acquired  an  uniform  and  dillinguifhing  cha- 
raiScr :  but  they  are  in  general  more  orderly  and  bet- 
ter informed  than  any  people  who  have  tirll  fettled  a 
country.  ^Vmong  the  fettlers  there  are  many  perfims 
of  fortune  and  abilities,  and  many  genteel  families 
who  give  dignity  and  refpedability  to  the  fettlement. 
All  religions  that  are  confident  with  the  peace  of  foci- 
ety  are  upon  an  equal  footing  here.  The  moft  nume- 
rous fefts  are  the  Presbyterians,  Baptifts,  and  Mcthodills. 
The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  happy  temperature  of  cli- 
mate, not  being  fubjecfled  to  fudden  changes  from  heat 
to  cold,  or  to  the  extremes  of  either.     Snow  feldom 


to  fifteen  feet  below  the  furface.  There  is  the  greateft 
plenty  of  marble  found  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  hitherto  been 
fupplied  with  goods  tranfported  by  land  from  the  fea- 
port  towns  in  tlie  Atlantic  ftates  to  Pittfourg,  and  from 
thence  brought  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  the  great  number 
of  emigrants  who  have  annually  arrived,  has  afforded 
a  market  for  the  furplus  produce,  except  tobacco,  of 
which  coniiderable  quantities  have  been  exported  to 
New  Orleans  :  but  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft,  that  the 
time  is  not  very  diftant,  when  both  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  this  ftate  will  be  made  by  the  Ohio  and  Mifli- 
lippi.     From  various  experiments  it  appears,  that  the 


falls  deep,  or  lies  long  ;  and  the  rivers  are  rarely  fro-   navigation  of  thofe  rivers  is  not  only  practicable,  but 


zen  over.  The  winter,  wlilch  generally  begins  about 
Chriftmas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months,  and  fel- 
dom continues  more  tlian  two.  The  climate  is  alfo 
remarkably  healthy,  except  in  a  fmall  diflriift  adjoin- 
ing the  Rapids  ot  the  Ohio;  and  which  includes  the 
only  ponds  and  ra:ir(hy  grounds  found  in  this  country. 
In  this  Ilate  is  f(/jnd  a  great  variety  of  foil.  Altho'  it  in- 
cludes the  largell;  body  of  the  moll  fertile  land  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  fuitable  to  the  produflion  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  common  to  fuch 
climates,  yet  the  eallern  part  of  the  flate,  which  in- 
cludes the  head  waters  rf  the  Great  Sandy,  Kentucky, 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  fo  broken  by  mountains  and 
hills  unfit  for  cultivation,  as  to  be  of  little  value,  and 
is  called  the  wildernefs.  The  rich  lands  are  remarka- 
bly favourable  to'  the  growth  of  Indian-corn,  wheia, 
rye,  b.irley,  oats,  tobacco,  hemp  and  flax  ;  all  of  which 
are  produced  in  greater  quantities  with  the  fame  la- 
bour than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Horfcs, 
cattle,  Iheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  of  every  kind  are  raifed 
here  in  great  numbers,  and  with  very  little   trouble  or 


may  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage.  Tobacco,  hemp, 
flour,  falt-beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheefe,  will 
conflltute  the  firll  articles  of  export,  and  though  heavy 
and  bulky  may,  with  very  little  labour  and  expencc,  be 
fent  down  the  ilream  to  market  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
wlilch  being  too  unwieldy  to  be  brought  back,  may  be 
fc^ld  as  plank.  Fine  goods  only  will  be  v>-anted  In  re- 
turn ;  coarfe  goods  of  every  fort  necelfary  for  liome  con- 
fumption, will  always  be  manufactured  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. To  import  fait.  Iron,  fugar,  and  fpirits,  would 
be  attended  with  much  labour  and  e.xpence,  by  reafon 
of  their  great  bulk  and  weight  ;but  nature  has  fuperfe- 
ded  that  necelfitv,  thofe  Important  articles  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country. 

In  1782  the  legiflature  of  Virginia  erei5fed  this  coun- 
try into  a  fepamte  dlftrl>5l,  and  ellablilhed  therein  a  fu- 
preme  court,  confiftingof  three  judges,  with  original  ju- 
rifdiifllon  in  all  legal  matters  arifing  with  the  diflrift  ; 
only  referving  a  right  of  appeal.  In  certain  cafes,  to  the 
high  court  of  appeals  of  the  ftate.  This  neceffliry  mea- 
fure  contributed  much  to  a  due  and  prompt  admir.iftra- 


txpence,  owing  to  the  fhort  duration  of  the  winters,  and   tlon  of  juftlce;  and  thereby  greatly  promoted  the  good  or- 


the  great  abundance  of  food.  Buffaloe,  elk,  deer  and 
bears, abound  In  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country,but 
are ,  rarely  met  with  among  the  fettlements.  The  ri- 
rivers  afford  fwans,  wild-geefe  and  ducks  ;  alfo  a  vari- 
ety of  Efh,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are  the  perch, 


derandrefpeftability  of  thefocIety.But  notwithftanding 
the  accommodation  thus  afforded,  fo  great  were  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  the  inhabitants  were  neceffarily 
fubjedted  from  their  conneftlon  with  Virginia,  that  tliey 
began  to  turn  their  views  to  a  feparatlon,  as  the  only 
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;entu<ky.  meafure  which  would  give  cfTciflual  relief  from  grievan- 
"""^'  '  ces,  which  became  the  more  opprcfTive,  in  proportion  as 
the  popuhition  of  die  country  incrcafcd.  No  caufc  of 
complairit  exilted  agaiull  the  government ;  for  the  con- 
du<5t  of  the  legiflaturc  wiili  regard  to  this  detached  part 
of  the  (late  had,  on  all  occaaon-;,  been  marked  with  li- 
berality. The  inconveniences  complained  of,  were  con- 
fined to  the  efT'c^ls  of  local  fi'.uation.  In  order  to  tranf- 
a<5t  bafmefs  at  the  fcit  of  government,  it  was  neccHary 
to  travel  to  Richmond,  a  journey  of  600  miles,  and  not 
only  attended  with  great  cxpcncc  and  fatigue,  but  alfo 
•with  danger,  as  mure  than  100  miles  of  tl)c  dillance 
vas  through  an  uninliabited  wildernefs.  Reprefenta- 
tivcs  fent  to  the  alfcmbly  of  the  ftatc,  had  the  fume  diffi- 
culties to  encounter;  and  the  leal  fituation  of  the  dillrift 
required,  in  many  inftanccs,  .nfls  of  legillation,  which 
the  majority  of  the  legiflaturc  were  not  competent  to 
judge  (>f. 

Thcfe  confiderations,  among  others,  fuggeRed  the 
lU'ceffity  of  a  fcparation  ;  and  in  1785  a  convention  was 
formed,  by  fending  deputies  from  the  different  counties, 
who  met  at  Danville  ibr  the  purpofe  of  taking  this  im- 
portant matter  into  confid^ration.  After  due  delibera- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  be  expedient  that  Kentucky 
Ihould  become  independent,  and  that  application  fhould 
be  made  to  Virginia,  for  her  confent  to  the  meafure. 
This,  on  application  being  made,  was  generoufly  grant- 
ed ;  and  an  a^-T  palfed  declaring  the  conient  of  the  ftate 
to  the  ereiflion  of  the  diftrift  of  Kentucky  into  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  upon  certain  fpecified  conditions,  which 
xvcre  referred  to  the  convention  of  the  propofcd  ftate  ; 
and  being  ratified  by  them,  became  a  compai5t  mutual- 
ly binding.  But  delays,  occafioned  by  the  change  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  by  other  una- 
voidable ca\ifes,  prevented  the  admilFion  of  tlie  new 
ftate  into  the  Ihiion,  till  l'ie4th  day  of  February  1791  ; 
wlien  an  aifl  was  paffeJ  by  congrels,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared, "  Th-.:t  i-pon  the  ift  day  of  June  1792,  that  the 
new  ftate,  by  tlie  name  and  ftile  ol'tho  ftate  of  Kentuc- 
ky, fhould  be  received  and  admitted  into  this  Unirn, 
as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

To  the  end  that  no  period  of  anarchy  might  hap- 
pen, a  convention  chofen  by  the  people  for  that  pur- 
pofe, ad'enibled  at  Danville  in  1792,  and  eft.iblillicd  a 
conftltution,  or  form  of  government  for  the  new  liatc. 
The  powers  of  the  government  are  divided  into  three 
dillind  dci)artments ;  vi/..  legiftative,  executive,  and 
judiciary.  The  leglftature  to  confill  of  a  Itnate,  and 
houfe  of  reprcfentatives.  The  ienate  not  to  exceed 
40  members ;  to  be  cleifted  for  four  years  by  eleiflors. 
The  houfe  of  reprcfentatives  not  to  exceed  100  mem- 
bers, to  be  chofen  annually,  according  to  the  number 
of  qualified  electors  in  tlie  feveral  counties.  Elciffors 
to  be  chofen  every  fourth  year,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  reprc- 
fentatives, and  to  aft  upon  oath.  1"he  fuprcme  execu- 
tive power  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  to  be  chofen  by  llie 
eleiffors,  at  tlie  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  that 
they  are  dircdcd  to  eleft  fenators,  to  continue  in  oflice 
four  years,  and  to  receive  a  compenfition  which  (hall 
neither  be  increafed  nor  diminifhed  during  that  period. 
He  has  a  qnalifted  negative  upon  all  bills,  and  refo- 
lutions,  which  require  the  concurrence  of  l)Oth  houfes. 
He  is  alfo  to  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 


ienate,  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  government,  Kci.tBcfcy^ 
vvhofe  appointments  are  not  othcrwife  provided  for  by  ~~~^ 
tlie  conflitution.  The  judicial  power,  both  as  to  matter 
of  law,  and  equity,  is  vefted  in  one  fupremc  court, 
and  in  fuoh  inferior  courts  as  the  legiflaturc  may  efta- 
bli;li.  The  judges  h.)ld  thtir  olFices  during  good  bt>- 
haviour,  but  for  reafonable  caufe,  which  ihall  not  be 
fufficicnt  ground  for  impeachment,  the  governor  may. 
remove  them,  on  the  addrefs  {>f  two-thirds  of  both 
br.uiches  of  die  h.giilature.  They  receive  for  their  fej- 
vices,  a  compenfation  fixed  by  law,  which  cannot  be 
diminifhjd  during  their  continuance  in  ofticc.  The 
firft  general  alTenibly  of  the  ftate,  met  at  Lexington  on 
the  fourth  day  of  Jtir.e  1792,  at  which  lime  the  govern- 
ment was  organized,  and  its  operations  commenced. 

Tliip  country  was  formerly  claimed  as  well  by  the 
Ni  rthern,  as  by  tlic  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians  ;  but 
their  title  (if  they  had  any)  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  which  ought  to  pofiefs  it.  Hence 
this  fertile  fpot  became  an  objcifl  of  contention  between 
them,  and  a  theatre  of  war ;  from  which  caufe  it  was 
denominated  by  the  Indians,  the  Bloody  Grounds. 
The  claim  of  the  northern,  or  fix  nations  of  Indians, 
was  purehafed  from  them  by  commillloners  appointed 
for  tliat  purpofe,  at  the  treaties  of  Lancalcer,  and 
Fort  Stanwix;  and  fince  1768  they  Iiave  not  fet  up 
any  title  to  this  country.  In  1773,  colonel  Richard 
Henderfon,  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  made  a  pur- 
chafe  of  the  fame  country  from  the  Chcrokees ;  and 
although  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  ofthe  land  for  any 
private  citizen  to  purchafe  lands  of  the  Indian?,  f^ill  he 
perfevcrcd  in  his  intention  of  eliabillhing  a  colony  of  his 
own;  and  aflually  took  puftelhon  of  it  with  fome  of  his 
followers.  However,  in  1 7  78  the  nature  of  his  cl.aim  was 
inveftigatcd  by  the  legiilalure  of  Virginia,  and  although 
it  could  not  be  fupported  on  any  principle,  he  havin!^ 
aiflcd  in  contempt  ofthe  (hitc,  and  the  country  having 
been  f  revioully  purehafed  tVom  the  Chcrokees  bv  colo- 
nel Donaldfon,  who  aifled  on  behalf  of  the  ftate,  at  the 
treaty  of  the  Long-Iftand  ;  yet  the  bgidature,  as  an  in- 
demni(ication  for  the  trouble  and  expcnce  he  had  been 
at,  made  him  a  grant  of  a  traft  of  land  of  twelve  miles 
fquarc,  at  the  mouth  of  Green  River;  and  lliortly  at*- 
ter  eftablifhcd  an  ofhcc  for  the  file  of  llie  refidue  of  the 
lauds  in  the  country.  Cut  notwithftanding  the  Indian 
claims  were  thus  entirely  extinguiflicd  by  fiir  purchafe, 
the  (irft  fetllcrs  were  not  long  permitted  to  occupy  the 
country  in  peace.  The  war  !)Ctwecn  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  then  depending  ;  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  which.,  it  became  a  part  of  Brililh  policy  to  cm- 
ploy  the  Indians  as  allies,  and  to  dire^'^  their  fury  a- 
gainft  the  frontiers  of  the  ftates.  The  infant  fettlemcnt 
of  Kentucky,  detached  and  fcparated  at  diat  time  from 
any  other  country,  by  a  wildernefs  of  near  2co  miles, 
foon  experienced  all  the  horrors  and  devaftations  of  an 
Indian  war,  and  was  frequently  near  being  annihilated 
by  the  united  attacks  of  the  favages,  ftlmulatcd  to  mur- 
der and  rapine  by  emiflaries  from  the  government  of 
Canada.  But  fuppoi-ted  by  fcali^nablc  reinforcements 
of  emigrants  who  continually  repaired  to  the  country, 
allured  by  the  uncommon  fertilitv  ofthe  foil,  the  inha- 
tants  were  enabled,  not  only  to  maintain  their  ground 
againft  the  unceafing  efforts  ofthe  Indians,  openly  fup- 
ported by  the  Briti(i),  but  alto  to  undertake  ofTenfivc  o- 
pcrations  againd  \ht  enemy. 
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Kentucky.  Accordbgly,  in  the  hitter  end  of  1778,  that  brave 
'^  '  and  enteipriling  offiL\:r  general  Clarke,  at  the  head  of 
afmall  aini)  of  hardy  woodfmeti  colleifled  here,  penetra- 
ted into  the  country  north-weft  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Hate  of  Virginia,  took  poflelfion  of  all  the 
ffttlements  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  Miliidip- 
pi,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Illenois  ri- 
vers. Leaving  liere  the  necellkry  garriibns,  he  march- 
ed acrofs  the  country  to  poft  St  V'lnccnnes  on  the  Wa- 
balh  river;  where,  with  inferior  numbers,  and  armed 
with  riHcs  only,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  a  Brililh  garrilbn,  commanded  by  colonel 
Hanfilton,  which,  though  ftror.gly  fortified,  and  well 
fuppled  with  artillery,  and  every  necelFary, furrendered 
prifonirs  of  war.  Having  eftablilhcd  a  garrifon  at  this 
place,  and  having  fucceeded  in  detaching  moll  of  the 
Wab  tf.i  and  Illenois  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  Britilh 
intaell,  this  gallant  officer  returr.ed  to  Kentucky,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  militia,  carried  on  two  fuccefsful  ei;- 
peditions  againil  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware,  and  Min- 
£;oe  tribes  of  Indians  ;  defeated  their  combined  forces 
in  a  general  engagement  ;  and  burnt,  and  laid  walle, 
llie  greater  number  of  their  towns,  wliich  were  Ikuated 
on  the  Miami  and  Scioto  river-.. 

Thefc  fuccefsful  enterprifes  faved  the  country,  but 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  the  Indians ;  nor 
did  their  depredations  ceafe  with  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Excited  by  a 
thirft  for  blood,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  traders  from  Detroit  and  Niagara,  they 
have  continued,  almoft  without  intermiflion,  to  harafs 
the  frontier  fettlers. — Whether  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
tinually to  be  fubjefted  to  fuch  unprovoked  depreda- 
tions, or  thofe  hoftile  tribes  cf  favages  to  be  toc;dly  ex- 
tirpated, are  queftions  which  time  muft  determine. 

KEPLER  (John),  one  of  the  greateft  allronomers 
of  h.is  age,  \Yas  bom  at  Wiel,  in  the  country  of  Wirt- 
emberg,  in  1571.  In  tlie  year  1595,  he  wrote  an 
excellent  book,  wh'ch  was  printed  at  Tubingen  the 
year  following,  ur.der  the  title  of  Prodromus  dijfcrta- 
riomtm  dt  proporlione  orhiuvi  ciclejlium,  deque  cavjis  ca- 
lorum  mimeri,  mayniludhiis,  molutimque  piriodiconim  ge- 
nuinis  et  propiiis,  fjc.  Tycho  Brahe  having  fettled 
in  Bohemia,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  all  forts 
of  convcnicncles  for  the  perfedlng  of  aftronomy,  was 
fo  paffionately  dcfnous  of  having  Kepler  with  him, 
and  wTOte  fo  many  letters  to  him  up'm  the  fubject,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  tlic  unlverfity  of  Gratz, 
and  remove  into  Bohemia  with  his  family  and  library 
in  the  year  1600.  Kepler  in  his  journey  was  felzed 
lb  violently  with  the  quartan  ague,  that  he  could  not 
do  Tycho  E.rahe  all  the  fervices  of  which  he  was  be- 
fore capable.  He  was  even  a  little  diifatlsfied  with 
the  rcfervednefs  which  Tycho  Brahe  fhowed  towards 
him ;  for  the  latter  did  not  communicate  to  him  all 
he  knew;  and  .as  he  died  in  1601,  he  did  not  give 
time  to  Kepler  to  be  very  ufeful  to  him,  or  to  receive 
any  confiderablc  advantage  under  him.  From  that 
time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  of  Mathematician  to  the 
emperor  all  his  life  ;  and  gained  more  and  more  repu- 
tation by  his  works.  The  emperor  Rodolphus  or- 
dered him  to  finilh  the  tables  ot  Tycho  Brahe,  which 
were  to  be  called  the  Rodolphine  Tables.  Kepler  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  it  vigoroufly  :  but  unhappy  are  thofe 
learned  men  who  depend  upon  the  good-humour  of 


the  intendants  of  the  finances.  The  trcafurers  were  fo 
ill-afTeifled  tow.ird  that  ar.thor,  that  he  could  not  publilh 
thcl'e  tables  till  1627.  He  died  at  R.-itifbon,  where  he 
v.'as  foliclting  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  pcnfion, 
in  1630. 

Tile  principal  works  of  this  great  aftronomcr  are,  i. 
Prodromus  dijftrliiiionum  abovementioried,  to  which  he 
has  alfo  given  the  title  of  Myjleruim  Cofmogriiphicum  ; 
which  he  edecmed  more  tlian  any  other  of  lils  works, 
and  was  for  fome  time  io  charmed  with  it,  that  he  faid 
he  would  not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented 
what  was  contained  in  that  book  fcr  tlie  e'tflorate  of 
Saxony.  2.  Harmon'ui  mundi,  with  a  defence  of  that 
treatife.  3.  De  contells,  librl  tres.  4.  Epilom:  ajlro- 
notni.t  Copfrnictitie.  j.  yljlrcnonua  tiova.  6.  Ch'tltat 
Icganlhmortim,  (ifc.  7.  Nova  Jia'cometria  doliorum  vi- 
luirloriim,  l^c.  8.  Dioplrke.  9.  Dc  vera  nalali  anno 
Chrijh.  10.  yld  Vililii!,mtn  Paralipomena,  qutbus  A- 
Jlronom'hc  pars  optica  irciditur,  Iffc.  1 1 .  Somnium  Luna- 
rifve  AJlronontia ;  in  which  lie  began  to  draw  up  that 
fyilem  of  comparative  allronomy  which  was  afterwards 
purfued  by  KIrcher,  Huygens,  and  Gregory.  His 
death  happened  while  the  work  was  printing;  upon 
which  James  Bartfchius  his  fon-in  law  undertook  the 
care  of  the  Impreflion,  but  was  alio  interrupted  by 
death :  and  Lewis  Kepler  his  fon,  who  w;.s  then  a 
phyficianat  Konlgfberg  in  Prudia,  was  fo  much  ftart- 
Icd  at  thefe  difaflers,  that  It  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to  finifh 
it,  lell  it  ihould  prove  fatal  to  him:  he  completed 
the  tafk,  however,  without  receiving  any  perfonal  in- 
jury. 

KERATOPHYTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies 
of  GoRGONiA. — The  keratophyta  are  called  the /rati- 
ces  coralloidts,  or  fea-flirubs  ;  and  generally  known  a- 
mong  naturulills  by  the  different  appellations  oi  lilo- 
phyta,  lilhoxyloy  and  ict  atophyia ;  epithets  tending  to 
convey  an  Idea  of  their  compofition,  which  at  firft  view 
feems  to  conlifl  partly  of  a  woody  or  horny,  partly  of 
a  ftony  or  calcareous  fubflance,  varioufly  difpofed  with 
refpeft  to  each  other.  Their  general  fonn  approaches 
to  that  of  flirubs,  having  a  root  llke-bafe,  by  which 
they  adhere  to  fome  folid  fupport  In  the  ocean ;  and  a 
ftem  or  trunk,  and  branches  differently  difpofed  ;  fome 
rifing  up  In  one  or  more  different  twigs,  fubdivided 
into  fmaller  and  feparate  ramifications ;  while  others 
h.ave  their  fmaller  branches  connedled  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  form  a  curious  net-like  ftruiSure  :  from  this 
diverfity  of  figure  they  borrow  the  names  offea-faru, 
fca-feaihers,  &c.  The  feeming  fibres  of  the  bafe  arc, 
in  reality,  fmall  tubes,  of  which  the  whole  fhrub  con- 
fills  :  thefe  tubes  run  up  longitudinally  into  the  trunk, 
and  are  alfo  circularly  clifpofed  about  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  :  the  woody  part,  as  naturalifts  have  called  it, 
thus  formed,  affords  when  burnt  a  flrong  fmell  like 
burning  horn  ;  whence  fome  have  called  it  the  horny  pari. 
Upon  this  part  is  fuperinduced  a  kind  of  ftony  or  cal- 
careous coat,  which  covers  both  trunk  and  branches 
to  their  extremities.  In  this  coat  may  be  difcovered 
regular  orders  of  cells  ;  or  pores  and  viewed  by  the 
microfcope,  it  always  appears  to  be  organical  body 
confifting  of  a  regular  congeries,  like  the  cells  in 
which  animals  have  been  formed  or  exifled.  Some  of 
this  kind  of  bodies  have  loft  their  calcareous  covering 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  other  accidents.  In 
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tetitofhy-  fome  fpecimens  of  an  advanced  growth,  the  calcareous 
turn  tubes  ^fl  mentioned  fend  out  little  cells  of  animals  of 
the  polype  kind,  with  proper  openings  to  them  all : 
thefe  cells  ai'j  iiffufed  along  the  branches  in  fonie  re- 
gular order,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  in 
the  corallines.  From  tlie  cells  the  animals  have  been 
difcovered  extending  themfelvcs,  as  well  to  procure 
food,  as  materials  for  the  increafe  of  this  furprifmg 
ftru(3ure  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt 
that  they  are  animal  produdlions. 

A  fmall  fprig  of  the  keratophyton  ftabelliformc, 
or  warted  fea-fan,  is  rcprefcnted  in  Plate  CCL. 
The  outfide  is  covered  with  a  crull  full  of  little 
lumps  like  warts ;  which,  when  dilfolved  in  vinegar, 
difcover  the  contrai5led  bodies  of  polypes,  like  claws, 
C  and  Ci  are  two  views  of  one  of  the  warts  mag- 
nified ;  Cz,  is  the  appearance  of  the  polype  when 
the  cretaceous  matter  is  dilfolved  ;  C3,  reprefents  the 
particles  that  compofe  the  incruftation,  magnified. — 
D,  reprefents  a  fea-willow,  or  keratophyton  dicho- 
tomum.  On  both  edges  of  the  flat  branches  are 
regular  rows  of  little  rifmg  cells  in  the  calcareous 
part,  with  fmall  holes  for  an  entrance  to  each.  See 
Corallines. 

KERCKRING  (Theodore),  a  famous  phyfician 
of  the  I  7th  century,  was  born  at  Amflerdam,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  and  his 
works.     He  found  out   the  fecret  of  foftening  amber 


duced  in  the  excrefcences  of  a  fpecies  of  the  oak.     See    Kcrm««. 
Coccus.  ■ — " 

Kkrmks  Mineral,  fo  called  from  its  colour,  which 
rcfcmbles  that  of  vegetablL  kemies,  is  one  of  the  moll 
important  antimonial  p:  .-parations,  both  with  regard 
to  its  clicmical  phenomena  and  to  its  medicinal  ufes. 

The  ufe  .A'  kermes-mineral  was  not  eftabliflied  in 
medicine  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Some 
cheniills,  indeed,  amongft  others  Glauber  and  Lemcri, 
had  before  that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  feveral 
prepiu-ations  of  antimony  which  approach  more  or  lefs 
to  kermes  ;  but  thefe  preparations  being  little  known, 
were  confounded  with  many  others  v.'hich  are  entirely 
neglefled,  although  much  praifed  by  tlieir  authors. — 
The  fame  of  kermes  was  occafioned  by  friar  Simon, 
apothecary  to  the  Chartreux  friars.  He  received 
this  preparation  from  a  furgeon  called  La  L'tgcrit, 
who  had  procured  it  from  a  German  apothecary  who 
had  been  a  fcholar  of  the  famous  Glauber.  Friar  Si- 
mon, from  the  commendations  given  to  this  new  re- 
medy by  La  Ligerie,  adminiftered  it  to  a  Chartreux 
friar,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  violent  peripneu- 
mony,  by  which  the  friar  was  fuddenly,  and  as  it  had 
been  miraculoufly,  cured.  From  that  time  the  friar 
apothecary  publiflied  the  virtue  of  liis  remedy.  Seve- 
ral other  remarkable  cures  were  performed  by  means 
of  kermes.  Tlie  public  believed  in  its  medicinal  qua- 
lities, and   called    it  powder  of  Chartreux;  becaufe   it 


without  deprivingit  of  its  tranfparency  ;  and  made  ufe    was  prepared  only  in  the  apothecary's  fhop  belonging 

"*"  ■'  • • '•"  *-"'•"  "*"  -•'= ■•■'~^'  ■ ^-    to   thefe   monks.     The  reputation  of  kermes  extended 

itfelf  more  and  more  ;  till  at  length  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, then  regent  of  France,  procured  the  publication 
of  the  procefs  by  La  Ligerie. 

This  procefs  confilh  in  boiling,  during  two  hours, 
pulverifed   crude  antimony   in   the  fourth  part  of  its 


of  it  in  covering  the  bodies  of  curious  infers  in  order 
to  preferve  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  died  in  1693  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  title  of  rcfultnt  of  the  grand  duhe  of  Tufcany, 
His    principal    works    are,     l.    S  icihghim    anatom'icum. 


Anthropogeniie    ichnographta.       There    is    alfo    attri-    weight  of  the  liquor  of  nitre  fixed  by  coals,  and  twice 


buted  to  him  an  anatomical  work,  printed  in  1671  in 
folio. 

KERI  Cetib,  are  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  :  heri,  fignifies  that  which  is  read  ;  and  cetib,  that 
which  is  written.  For  where  any  fuch  various  readings 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and 
that  is  called  the  relib  ;  and  tlie  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  ieri.  Jt 
is  generally  faid  by  the  JcwKh  writers,  that  thefe  cor- 
rcftlons  were  introduced  by  Ezra;  but  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  tlieir  original  from  the  miltakes 
of  the  tranfcribers  alter  the  time  of  E/.ra,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  and  corrcif^ions  of  the  Maforites.  Thofe 
Keri  cctii)s,  which  are  in  the  facrcd  books  written  by 
E/.ra  himfelf,  or  which  were  taken  into  the  canon  after 
his  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  E/,ra  him- 
felf; and  this  affords  a  prefumption,  that  tlie  others 
are  ot  late  date.  Thefe  winds  amount  to  about  1000  ; 
and  Dr  Kennicott,  in  his  Di[ferlalio  Geniralis,  remarks, 
that  all  of  them,  excepting  14,  have  been  found  in  the 
text  of  manufcripts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name  in  Ptrlia,  fcated  in  E.  Long.  56.  30.  N.  Lat. 
30.  o.  The  province  lies  in  tlie  fouth  part  q^  Perfia, 
on  the  Pcrlian  gulpli.  The  (hcc|5  of  this  country,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  Iheit  their  wool, 
and  become  as  naked  as  fuckliiig  pigs.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  province  conlills  in  thefe  fleeces. 

KERMES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  infcifl  pro- 


its  weight  of  pure  water:  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  decanted  and  filtrated,  wliile  boiling, 
through  brown  paper.  It  continues  cle:ir  while  it  is 
boiling  hot ;  but  when  it  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  ac- 
quires a  red  brick  colour,  and  again  becomes  clear  by 
the  dcpofition  of  a  red  I'cdiment,  which  is  the  kermes. 
The  boiling  may  be  thrice  repeated,  and  each  time 
the  fime  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  anti- 
mony, and  a  fourth  part  lefs  of  the  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre.  The  feveral  I'ediments  from  thefe  three  boil- 
ings are  to  be  added  together,  waihed  with  clean  wa- 
ter  till  the  water  acquires  no  tafte  ;  and  the  kermes  is 
then  to  be  dried.  La  Ligerie  dirci.'ts,  that  aquavitx 
(hill  be  once  or  twice  poured  upon  it  and  burnt,  and- 
the  l.ermes  dried  again. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  kermes, 
and  the  phenomena  of  its  preparation. Crude  an- 
timony is  conipt  fed  of  rcgulus  of  antimony  and  com- 
mon fulphur,  united  natur.illy  with  each  other,  as 
in  almoll  all  metallic  minerals.  The  fixed  alkali 
with  which  the  crude  antimony  is  boiled,  although 
it  is  diluted  with  much  water,  a>?li  upon  the  ful- 
phur of  the  antimony,  and  forms  with  it  liver  of  ful- 
phur ;  and  as  this  compound  is  a  folvent  of  all  metal- 
lic matters,  it  dllTolves  a  certain  quantity  of  tlie  ro- 
gulus  of  antimony.  In  this  operation  then  a  combi- 
nation is  formed  of  fixed  alkali,  of' fulphur,  andof  re- 
culus  of  antimonjr.  Of  thefe  three  Aiblhmces  the 
fi.xcd  alkali  only  U  foluble  in  water,  and  is  the  inters 
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.Xermcj.     mediate  fubfl:incc  by  which  the  fulphur  and  icgulus 

'*^ arc  fiilpcnJcd  in  the  \v;itcr.     But  ^vc  are  to  obl'crve, 

that  the  alkali  becomes  impregnated  by  this  operation, 
and  by  boiling,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  regulus, 
«nd  cipecially  of  fulphur,  that  can  be  fufpendcd  in 
cold  water;  hence  the  decodlion  of  kermes,  which  is 
■  clear,  limjiid,  and  colourlefs  while  boiling  hot,  be- 
comes turbid  and  depofits  a  fedimcnt  while  it  cools. 
'I'his  compound,  therefore,  like  certain  falts,  may  be 
kept  dillblved  in  larger  quantity  by  hot  than  by  cold 
water,  and  much  of  it  is  therefore  depofitsd  by  cooling. 

Further,  while  the  kcraies  is  precipitating,  the 
wliolc  antimoniatcd  liver  of  fulphur,  which  is  dilfolved 
by  the  boiling  liquor,  may  be  divided  ir.to  two  parts  ; 
one  of  which,  that  is  the  kermes,  being  overcharged 
with  the  regulus,  and  particularly  with  the  fulphur, 
contains  but  a  little  alkali,  which  it  draws  along  wi.h 
it  during  its  depolition.  The  other  part,  as  it  con- 
tains much  more  alkali,  remains  diffolved  even  in  tlie 
cold  liquor,  by  means  of  tliis  larger  quantity  of  ;U- 
kali.  All  thefe  propofitions  are  to  be  explained  and 
demonllrated  by  the  following  obf:rvations. 

Firft,  when  the  decoiftion  of  kermes  is  cold,  and 
has  formed  all  its  fediment,  if,  witliout  adding  any 
tiling  to  it,  it  be  heated  till  it  boil,  it  again  entirely 
redilfolves  the  kermes;  the  fediment  difappears ;  the 
liquor  becomes  clear,  and  by  cold  is  again  rendered 
turbid  and  depofites  fediment  as  before.  Thus  the 
kermes  may  be  made  to  precipitate  and  to  rediifolve 
as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Secondly,  by  digefting  kermes  in  aqua  regia,  which 
•  dllfolves  its  alkali  and  regulus,  the  fulphur  is  feparated 
pure.  The  acids  of  aqua  regia  form  a  nitre  and  a 
febrifugal  fait  of  Sylvius  with  the  alkali  of  the  ker- 
mes ;  and  if  a  certain  quantity  of  kermes  be  melted 
with  black  flux  after  having  dellroyed  its  fulphur  by 
roafting,  a  true  regulus  of  antimony  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

Thefe  experiments,  which  were  made  by  Mr  Geof- 
froy,  and  the  detail  of  which  is  found  in  memoirs 
given  to  the  Academy  in  the  years  1734  and  1735, 
upon  die  analylis  of  kermes,  Ihow  evidently  the  pre- 
•>  fence  of  fulphur,  of  fixed  alkali,  and  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  this  compound.  From  Mr  Geoflroy's 
experiments  we  find,  tliat  72  grains  of  kermes  contain 
about  16  or  17  grains  of  regulus,  13  or  14  grains 
of  alkaline  fait,  and  40  or  41  grains  of  common  ful- 
phur. 

Thirdly,  by  repeating  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  up- 
on the  antimony,  more  and  more  kermes  will  be  ibrm- 
ed  each  time  by  cooling,  as  at  rirft ;  and  this  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  a  great  many  times.  Mr  Geof- 
froy  fays,  that  he  repeated  it  78  times  without  any 
otlier  addition  than  that  of  pure  water  to  I'upply  that 
which  was  loft  by  evaporation ;  and  that  each  time  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  kermes  was  formed  by  cool- 
ing. This  experiment  proves,  that  the  alkali  tranf- 
.forms  the  antimony  into  kermes  by  overcharging  it- 
felf  witlr  regulus  and  fulphur,  and  at  each  precipita- 
'tion  the  kermes  does  not  retain  and  take  with  it  but 
.a  very  fmall  quantity  of  alkali. 

Fourthly,  if  any  acid  be  poured  upon  the  liquor  in 
which  the  kermes  has  been  formed,  and  from  which 
it  has  been  entirely  feparated  by  cooling,  Mr  Beaume 
.has  obferved,  that  this  liquor  is  again  rendered  turbid, 
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and  that  a  fecond  fediment  is  formed  of  a  yellow  red- 
dilh  colour,  which  is  nothing  clfe  than  golden  fulphur 
of  antimony  ;  that  is,  regulus  of  antimony  and  ful- 
phur mixed  together,  but  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, and  with  very  different  ftrengths  of  union,  fiom 
thofe  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  crude  antimony. 

After  this  precipitation,  in  the  liquor  a  neutral  fait 
is  left,  which  is  Ibrmed  by  the  contained  alkali  and 
the  precipitating  acid.  From  this  experiment  we  find, 
that  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  kermes  has  bcqn 
depofitcd,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  antimoniated  li- 
ver of  fulphur  remains,  which  ditFcrs  from  kermes  by 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  alkali ;  fo  that 
it  can  keep  diliblved  the  regulus  and  fulphur  with 
which  it  is  united,  even  when  the  liquor  is  cold. 

In  the  proccfs  for  feveral  antimonial  preparations,  a 
kermes,  or  compounds  like  it,  are  formed.  This  al- 
ways happens  when  crude  antimony  is  treated  by  fu- 
fion  witli  a  quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  fo  that  an  anti- 
moniated liver  of  fulphur  rclults  from  it,  overcharged 
with  regulus  and  fulphur ;  that  is,  containing  more  of 
thefe  two  fubftances  than  it  can  keep  dillblved  in  cold 
water.  If  any  of  thefe  combinations  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, a  matter  analogous  to  kermes  is  always  depofitcd 
by  cooling.  This  happens,  for  inllance,  to  the  fcoria 
ot  the  regulus  ot  antimony,  and  in  an  operation  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Geoffroy  to  abridge  the  procefs  for  ma- 
king kermes  by  fufion. 

To  make  kermes  by  fufion,  Mr  Geoffroy  fufes  two 
parts  of  antimony  with  one  part  of  alkaline  fait ;  he 
powders  this  matter  while  yet  hot,  and  keeps  it  du- 
ring two  hours  in  boiling  water ;  he  then  filtrates  it, 
and  receives  the  liquor  into  more  boiling  water,  from 
which,  when  it  cools,  about  fix  gros  of  kermes  is  de- 
pofitcd, when  an  ounce  of  antimony  has  been  ufed. 
This  method  of  making  kermes  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious, but  lefs  perfeil ;  for,  as  the  author  con- 
feffes,  the  kermes  produced  is  not  fo  fine  and  foft  as 
that  made  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Mr  Lcmcri  the  elder  mentions  alfo,  in  his  Treatife 
concerning  Antimony,  an  operation  from  which  his 
fon  pretends  that  kermes  may  be  obtained.  This  ope- 
ration confifts  in  digelling,  and  afterwards  boiling, 
powdered  crude  antimony  in  a  very  pure  liquor  of  fix- 
ed nitre.  This  liquor,  if  it  be  in  fufficient  quantity, 
is  capable  of  dilfolving  quickly  and  entirely  powder- 
ed crude  antimony  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  by 
cooling,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fubftance  very  ana- 
logous to  kermes  will  be  produced.  Neverthelefs,  none 
of  thefe  lliort  methods  of  making  kermes  is  directed  by 
difpenfatories,  or  by  the  beft  books  for  defcrlbing  die 
preparations  of  chemical  remedies. 

Kermes  is  ufed  in  medicine  only ;  and  from  it  fin- 
gularly  excellent  effedts  may  be  produced,  vvhen  admi- 
niliered  by  able  phyficians.  In  Kermes  are  united  the 
exciting  and  evacuant  virtues  of  the  emetic  preparations 
of  antimony,  with  the  tonic,  dividing,  aperitive,  and 
refolving  properties  of  the  liver  of  fulphur;  that  is  to 
fiiy,  that  it  is  capable  of  aniwering  two  principal  indi- 
cations in  the  treatment  of  many  acute  and  chronic 
difeafes.  Properly  managed,  it  may  become  an  eme- 
tic, purgative,  a  diuretic,  a  fudorific,  or  an  expeiflo- 
rant,  as  is  required,  and  it  is  always  attenuating  and 
refolving.  When  feven  or  eight  grains  are  taken  at 
once,  it  chiefly  afts  upon  the  primas  vis,  geacrally  as 
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an  emetic  and  as  a  purgative.  A  dofe  of  three  or  four 
grains  is  feldom  emetic,  and  more  frequently  purga- 
tive. When  taken  in  thefe  quantities  as  an  evacuant, 
a  little  of  it  paffes  alio  into  the  vi«  fecunda:  &  tertia;. 
When  it  is  adminiftered  in  fmallcr  dofes,  it  pafles  al- 
moft  entirely  into  the  lafleal,  blood,  and  lymphatic 
veflels.  In  thefe  it  occafions  fuch  fpafms  and  ofcilla- 
tions  as  it  does  in  the  primx  viae ;  fo  that  it  increafes 
all  fecretions  and  excretions,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
urine,  fweat,  and  expectoration,  according  to  the  dofe, 
to  the  nature  of  tlie  difeafe,  and  to  the  difpofition  ot 
the  patient.  It  produces  very  good  effeifls  in  thofe 
difeaies  of  the  bread  which  proceed  from  fullnefs  and 
obftruiflion. 

Kermes  may  be  adminiftered  in  linilnfes,  in  oily  or 
in  cordial  potions,  in  any  vehicle  ;  or  incorporated  in 
a  bolus,  with  other  fuitable  remedies.  One  precaution, 
hitherto  little  obfervcd,  is  very  neceflary  ;  that  is,  not 
to  join  it  with  acid  matters,  if  it  is  intended  to  ai5t  as 
kermes.  Anti-acid  and  abforbent  fubftances  ought  to 
be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an  acid  in  the 
primx  viae,  or  an  acefcent  difpofition ;  for  as  thefe 
acids  faturate  the  alkali  by  which  the  kermes  is  ren- 
dered an  antimoniated  liver  of  fulphur,  and  by  which 
alone  it  differs  from  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  they 
accordingly  render  the  kermes  entirely  fimilar  to  the 
golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  the  properties  of  which 
are  very  dilFerent  from  thofe  of  kermes. 

KERN,  or  Kerne,  a  term  in  the  ancient  Irifli  mi- 
litia, fignifying  a  foot-foldicr. — Camden  tells  us,  the  ar- 
mies of  Ireland  confilted  of  cav.ilry,  called  gaUoglaJfcs  ; 
and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  Lcnies. — The  kernes 
bore  fwords  and  darts ;  to  the  laft  were  fitted  cords, 
by  which  they  could  recover  diem  after  they  had  been 
launched  out. 

Kernes,  in  our  laws,  fignify  idle  perfons  or  vaga- 
bonds. 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  anciently  called  Conlgia,  or  "  the  rocky  coun- 
try," from  Ctrrig  or  Carrie,  "  a  rock."  It  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Shannon  which  divides  it  from  Clare  on 
the  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  eaft,  by  an- 
other part  of  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  weft.  Tlic  beft  town  in  it  is  Dingle,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  It  comprehends  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  formerly  called  D  fmomi,  and 
confifts  of  very  different  kinds  of  foil.  The  Ibuth  parts 
are  plain  and  fertile,  but  tlie  north  lull  ot  high  moun- 
tains, which,  though  remarkably  wild,  produce  a 
great  number  of  natural  curiolities.  It  contains 
636,905  IrKh  plantation  acres,  84  parifiics,  8  baro- 
nies, 3  boroughs,  returns  8  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  Titzmaurice.  It  is 
about  57  miles  long,  45  broad,  and  lies  within  N.  Lat. 
51.  30.  and  52.  24.;  the  Longitude  at  tlie  mouth 
of  Kcnmare  rivor  being  10"  35'  weft,  or  42'  20"  dif- 
ference of  time  with  London.  It  is  tlie  fourth  county 
as  to  extent  in  Ireland,  and  the  fecond  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  in  rcfpeifl  to  inhabitants  and  culture  doth 
not  equal  many  fmaller  counties.  In  it  there  arc  two 
epilcopal  fees,  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Limerick  fince  the  year  1660,  viz.  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  The  fee  of  Ardfert  was  anciently  called 
the  diocefe  of  Kerry,  and  its  biftioiis  were  named  bi- 
Ihops  of  Kerry.  Few  mountains  in  Ireland  cat)  vie 
Vol,  IX. 
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with  thofe  in  this  county  for  height ;  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year  their  fides  are  obfcured  by  fogs, 
and  it  muft  be  a  very  ferene  day  when  their  tops  ap- 
pear. Iron  ore  is  to  be  had  in  great  plenty  in  moft 
of  the  fouthern  baronies.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Blackwater,  Teal,  Gale  and  Brick,  Caftiin,  Mang, 
Lea,  Flelk,  Laune,  Carrin,  Fartin,  Inry,  and  Rough- 
ly, and  the  principal  lake  is  Killamey.  There  are 
fome  good  medicinal  waters  difcovered  in  this  county  : 
particularly  Killarney  water,  Iveragh,  Spa,  Fellofwell, 
Dingle,  Caftlemain,  and  Tralee-Spas,  as  alfo  a  faline 
fpring  at  Maherybeg.  Some  rare  and  ufcful  plants 
grow  in  Kerry,  of  which  Dr  Smith  gives  a  particular 
account  in  his  hiftory  of  that  county. 

KERSEY,  a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  made 
chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonlliire  in  England. 

KESITAH.  This  word  is  to  be  met  wiili  in  Ge- 
nefis  and  in  Job,  and  is  tranilated  in  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgat "  Iheep  or  lambs  :"  But  the  Rabbins  and  mo- 
dern interpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kcfitali 
fignities  rather  a  piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eu- 
gubinus  are  of  opinion  the  Septuagint  meant  m'wa,  and 
not  lambs  ;  in  Greek /jfra/onmnon,  inaTov^rar,  inftead  of 
utarm  a/j-iu'i.  Now  a  mina  was  worth  60  Hebrew  flie- 
kels,  and  confequently  61.  i6s.  10}  d.  Sterhng.  M. 
de  Pelletier  of  Rouen  is  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  was 
a  Perfian  coin,  llamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer 
{Kefilah  or  Kefelh  in  Hebrew  lignifying  "  a  bow") 
and  on  the  other  with  a  lamb  ;  that  this  was  a  gold 
coin  known  in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  a  Jdru,  and 
was  in  value  about  12  livrcs  and  lod.  French  money. 
Several  learned  men,  without  mentioning  the  v;due  of 
the  kefitah,  fay  it  was  a  filver  coin,  the  impreflion 
whereof  was  a  (hcep,  for  which  reafon  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  trandate  it  by  this  name.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a  puife  of  gold  or  filver.  In 
tlie  eaft  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purfes.  The  word 
kjjia  in  Chaldee  fignifies  "  a  me.afure,  a  veftel.' 


Kcrfcy, 
Kiffcl. 


And 

Euftathius  fays,  that  kifta  is  a  Perfian  meafure.  Jo- 
nathan and  die  Targuni  of  Jerufalem  tranftate  krfitah 
"  a  pearl."  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  ;  Job,  xlii.  11).  Or  9 1. 
Englilh,  fuppofing,  as  Dr  Prideaux  does,  that  a  ilie- 
kel  is  worth  3  s.  A  daric  is  a  piece  of  gold,  worth, 
as  Dr  Prideaux  fays,  25  s.  Englidi. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Gueldcrland,  in  die 
Netherlands,  with  a  handfome  caftle.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on 
the  river  Meufe,  between  Ruremond  and  Venlo,  it  be- 
ing about  five  miles  from  each.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Prullia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  E.  Long. 
6.  13.  N.  Lut.  41.  22. 

Kksseu  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwei-p  in  1626,  andbcc;ime  exceedingly  fa- 
mous for  painting  thofe  particular  objcifts  which  he 
delighted  to  rcprefcnt ;  and  not  only  excelled  in  fruits 
and  riowers,  liut  was  likewife  eminent  ior  painting 
portraits.  In  this  manner  he  refembled  Velvet  Brue- 
ghel, and  very  near  equalled  him  in  his  birds,  plants,  and 
riowers,  Tl.c  prodigious  high  prices  for  wliich  he  fold 
his  works,  occalioned  the  rich  alone  to  be  the  purcha- 
fcrs  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  admired  die  performances 
of  Van  Kclfel  to  iiich  a  degree,  that  he  purchalcd  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  podibly  procure-,  till  .at  laft 
he  prevailed  on  that  artlft  to  vifit  his  court,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen,  and  was  retained 
3  L  in 
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Kcflcldorf  in  her  fen'ice  as  long  as  fhc  lived 

traits  admirably,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  tone 
,  of  colour  tliat  very  much  refembled  Vandyck  ;  nor  arc 
his  works  in  that  ftyle  confidered  in  Spain  as  inferior 
to  that  great  maftcr.     He  died  in  1708,  aged  82. 

KESSELDORr,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  tlie  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  three  miles  below  Drefden,  re- 
markable for  the  battle  gained  by  the  king  of  Pruilia 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  15th  of  December  1745. 

KESTREL,  the  Ensrlilli  name  of  a  hawk,  called 
alfo  the  T^rtj.W  and  xhi  -jvhuUjover,  and  by  authors 
tlie  tlimumu'tus  and  chciicrls.  It  builds  with  us  in 
hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  paitridges  and  other  birds. 
See  Falco. 

KESWICK,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  England  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fide  of  a  lake  in  a  fruitful  plain,  almoft  en- 
compaiFed  with  motmtaius,  called  the  Ter-ucnl  Fells.  It 
was  formerly  a  town  of  good  note,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.  However,  it  is  ftill  noted  for  its  mines  and 
miners,  who  have  a  convenient  fmelting-houfe  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Derwent,  the  (heam  of  which  is  fo  ma- 
naged as  to  make  it  work  the  bellows,  hammers,  and 
forge,  as  alfo  to  faw  boards.  There  is  a  work-houfe 
here  for  employing  the  poor  of  this  parifh  and  that  of 
Crofsthwait.     W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

KETCH,  a  vcHel  equipped  with  two  mafts,  viz. 
die  main-mafl  and  mizen-maft,  and  ufually  from  100 
to  250  tons  burden. — Ketches  are  principally  ufed  as 
yachts  or  as  bomb-velTels  ;  the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  the  blood,  amballadors, 
or  other  great  perfonages,  from  one  part  to  another  ; 
and  the  latter  are  ufed  to  bombard  citadels,  towns, 
or  other  fortrelTes.  The  bomb-ketches  are  therefore 
furnilhed  with  all  the  apparatus  necelTary  for  a  vigo- 
rous bombardment ;  they  are  built  remarkably  ftrong, 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of  rulers  tlian 
any  other  vefTel  of  war  ;  and  indeed  this  reinforce- 
ment is  abfolutely  necellary  to  fullain  the  violent  Ihock 
produced  by  the  difcharge  of  their  mortars,  which 
would  otherwife  in  a  very  fhort  time  fhatter  them  to 
pieces. 

KETTLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a  battery  of  mortars,  becaufe  it  is  funk  under 
grouns!. 

KF.TTLF.-Drums,  are  formed  of  two  large  bafms  of 
copper  or  braK,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat-fkin,  which  is  kept  faft  by  a 
circle  of  iron,  and  by  feverai  holes  faftened  to  the  bo- 
dy of  the  drum,  and  a  like  number  of  fcrews  to  fcrew 
up  and  down,  and  a  key  for  the  purpofe.  Tlie  two 
bafins  are  kept  faft  together  by  two  llrajis  of  leather 
which  go  through  two  rings,  and  are  faftened  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the 
kettle-drum's  faddlc.  They  have  each  a  banner  of  filk 
or  damafk,  richly  embroidered  with  the  fovereign's 
arms  or  ^\•ith  thofe  of  tlie  colonel,  and  are  fringed 
with  filver  or  gold  ;  and,  to  prefer\'e  them  in  bad  wea- 
ther, they  have  each  a  cover  of  leatlier.  The  drum- 
ftlcks  are  of  crab-tree  or  of  any  other  hard  wood,  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  two  knobs  on  the  ends, 
which  beat  the  drum-head  and  caufe  the  found.  The 
kettle-drum  with  trumpets  is  the  moft  martial  found  of 
any.     Ernh  Britilh  regiment  of  horfe  has  a  pair. 

Kfz J Lf  Drummer,  a  man  on  horfeback  appointed  to 
beat  the  kettle-drums,  from  which  he  takes  his  name. 
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He  painted  por-    He  inarches  always  at  the  head  of  the  fquadron,  and  KettlewtU 
his  port  is  on  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is  drawn  up.         H 

KETTLEWELL  (John),  a  learned  divine,  born  ^J;^ 
in  1653,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North-riding  of  Yorklhire,  bred  in  Edmund- Hall  Ox- 
ford, and  eleifted  fellow  of  Lincoln-college.  In  \6-]^, 
he  went  into  orders  ;  but  after  the  revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  on  account  of  his  rcfiilal  to  take 
the  oatlis  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  died 
of  a  confumption  in  1695.  He  publillied  feverai  works, 
which  were  collected  av.d  reprinted  together  in  1718,  in 
2  vols  folio.  He  was  a  man  of  grc.it  candour,  meek- 
nefs,  piety,  and  charity. 

KEVELS,  in  Ihip-bullding,  a  frartic  compofed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  in  a  fort 
of  ftep  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  Oiip's  fide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  fcr- 
ving  to  belay  the  gre.it  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  main-fail  and  fore-;ail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry  in  England,  oppofite  to 
Old  Brentford,  10  miles  weft  from  London.  Here  is 
a  chapel  of  ciife  erefted  at  the  expence  of  feverai  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  was  given  for  that  purpofe  by  the  late 
Queen  Anne.  Here  tlie  late  Mr  Molineux  fecrctary  to 
the  late  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  fine  feat  on 
the  Green,  which  became  the  refidence  of  the  late  prince 
and  princefs  of  Wales,  who  greatly  Improved  both  the 
houfe  and  gardens  ;  now  occupied  by  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens,  and  form- 
ed a  juniftlon  with  them  and  Richmond  gardens.  The 
gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  fitua- 
tion  by  any  means  advantageous,  as  it  is  low  and  com- 
mands no  profpeifls.  Originally  the  ground  was  one 
continued  dead  flat ;  the  foil  was  in  general  barren, 
and  without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fo  many 
diladvantages  it  was  not  eafy  to  produce  any  thing 
even  tolerable  in  gardening  ;  but  princely  munificence, 
guided  by  a  direiflor  equally  (killed  in  cultiv.iting  the 
eirth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  all  difficulties. 
What  was  once  a  defart  is  now  an  Eden.  In  1 758,  an 
.ail  pafled  for  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Tliames  to 
Kew-Green  ;  and  a  bridge  was  built  of  eleven  ;irches  ; 
the  two  piers  and  their  dependent  arches  on  each  fide 
next  the  fhore,  built  of  brick  and  ftone ;  the  interme- 
diate arches  entirely  wood  ;  the  centre  arch  ^o  feet 
wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  30.  But  this  bridge 
is  to  be  taken  down  as  foon  as  a  very  elegant  one,  now 
erecting  clofe  by  it  is  completed. 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  borders 
upon  Ruffia.  The  lake  Ladoga  crofles  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Rulfia  and 
Sv.-eden  in  1721,  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  beft  part  to  the  Ruftlans.  The  country  in  gene- 
ral is  full  of  lakes  and  marfhes,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
badly  cultivated.  The  lake  abovementioned  is  120 
miles  in  length,  and  full  of  fiih. 

Kexholm,  or  Carelgorod,  a  town  of  Rufi;a,  in  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  not  very  large,  but  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  ftrong  caftle.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ruf- 
fians, after  which  the  Swedes  had  poireffion  of  it  for  a 
whole  century  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Ruflians  in 
I  710.  Near  it  is  a  conliderable  falmon  fifiicry.  It  is 
feated  on  two  iflands  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  lake 
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.Kfjr.      Ladoga,  in  E.  Long.  30.  25.  N.  Lat.  61.  12. 
'~~^^^  it  is  anotlier  town  called  Nav-Kexholm. 

KEY,  an  inllrumcnt  for  the  opening  of  locks. 
Lock. 

L.  Molinus  has  a  treatife  of  keys,  De  clavlbus  vrtc- 
rum,  printed  at  Upfal  :  he  derives  the  Latin  name  r/a- 
■vis,  from  the  Greek  xtua  chiudo,  "  I  fliut ;"  or  from  the 
adverb  chim  "  privately ;"  and  adds,  that  the  life  of 
keys  is  yet  unknowii  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 


Near    by  the  fide  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  htving  feveral  Kcynnum. 
ftorehoufes    for    the  convenience  of  lading  nnd    dif-    Kcyfcr. 
Sec    cliarging  merchant-fhips.     It  is  accordingly  furniflied  '       ' 

with  polts  and  rings,  whereby  they  arc  fecurcd  ;  toge- 
ther with  cranes,  capllerns,  and  other  engines,  to  lift  the 
goods  into  or  out  of  the  vcfills  which  lie  along  fide. 

The  verb  cujarc,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  fignifies  to  hep  in  or  nj/raiii  ;  and  hence  came 
our  term  iry  or  gnay,  tlie  ground  where  they  are  made 


The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of    being  bound  in  with  plank  and  ports, 


Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydorc  Virgil :  but 
this  mud  be  a  miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  mention  even  feems 
made  of  them  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  firft  only  fervcd 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  ancient- 
ly fecured  their  doors :    but  the    Laconic    keys,    he 


Kevs  are  alfo  certain  funken  rocks  lying  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  Weil-Indies. 

KEYNSHAM,  a  town  of  Somsrfetlliire,  116  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Briftol.  They  call  it  prover- 
bially/mrW;«^  Keynftiam,  and  with  equal  rcafon  they 
might  call  h/oggy.     It  has  a  tine  large  church,  a  ftone 


maintains,  were  nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  our  own ;  they  bridge  of  1 5  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloucellerlhire, 

confirted  of  three  fuigle  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of  and  another  over  the  river  Chew.     Its   chief  trade  is 

an  E ;  of  which  form  there  are  Hill  fome  to  be  fccn  in  malting.     It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  weekly  market, 

the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  and  three  fairs. 

There  was  another  key  called  Saxnxyf^,  made  in  the         KEYSER's  Pills,  a  celebrated  mercurial  medicine, 

manner  of  a  male-fcrew  ;  which  had  its  correfponding  the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchafed  by  the 

female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door,      Kiy  is  hence  French  government,  and  has  fmce  been  publiihed  by 

become  a  general  name  for  feveral  things  ferving  to  M.  Richard, 
fhut  up  or  clofe  others.     See  the  article  Lock.  Thefiril,  and  what,  according  to  Mr  Keyfer,  is  the 

Key,  or  Key-Jhne,  of  an  Arch  or  Vault,    is  the  laft  moft  elfential  operation,  coniilts  in  feparating  the  mer- 

ftone    placed  a-top  thereof  j    which  being  wider  and  cury  very   exaiftly  from  all  heterogeneous  matter,  by 

fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  i:  were,  and  reducing  it  to  an  xthiops.     This  is  effeded  by  means 

binds  all  the  reft.     The  key  is  different  in  the  different  of  an  hydraulic  machine,  a  plan  of  which  Mr  Keyfer 

orders:  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain  ftone  intended  to  have  given  to  government  before  his  death: 

only   projedlng  ;    in  the   Ionic   it   is  cut    and   wav^ed  but  although  he  did  not  live  to   accomplilh  his  refo- 

fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  confoles  ;  in  the  Corin-  lution,  his  family  ftill  offer  to  do  it  when  defired.     Ac- 

thian  and  Compofite  it  is  a  confole  enriched  with  fculp-  cording  to  the  defcriptinn  given  by   M.  Richard,  this 

turc,  foliages,  &c.  machine  confifts  of  a  number  of  buckets,  in  which  mer- 

Key  is  alfo  ufe  J  for  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  ;  par-  cury  is  triturated  with  water,  till  the  water  acquires  a 

ticularly  for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab-  black  colour.     This  water,  upon  ftanding,  depofits  a 

folving.     The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power  fediment,  which,  being  dried  by  a  proper  heat,  is  the 

of  the   keys,  and  can  open  and  ihut  Paradife  as  he  EEthiops  required. 

pleafes  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on  that  expreflion  of        The  fecond   procefs  confifts  in  rcvivifving  the  mer- 

Jefus  Chrift  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  cury  by  diftillation,  in  freeing  it  from  all  oily  matters 

kingdom  of  heaven."     In  St  Gregory  we  read,  that  it  by  means  t:^^  quick-lime,  in  detaching  this  quick-lime 

was  the  cuftom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  fend  a  gol-  by  repeated  walhings,  and  afterwards  in  drying  it  by 


den  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  inclofed  a  little  of  the 
filings  of  St  Peter's  chains  kept  with  a  world  of  devo- 
tion at  Rome  ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in  the 
bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  wonderful 
virtues. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  exphination  of  a  ci- 
pher.    See  Cipher. 

Arii  of  an  Organ,  Harpfichord,  Ijfe.  thofe  little  pieces 
in  the  fore-part  of  thofe  inftrunicnts,  by  means  whereof 
the  jacks  play,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  ftrings.  Thcfe  are 
in  number  2«  or  29.  In  large  organs  tl:ere  are  feveral 
fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fecondary  organ, 
fume  for  the  main-body,  fome  for  the  trumpet,  and 
fome  fur  the  ech.oing  trumpet,  Z<.c. ;  in  fome  there  are 
but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  rell  are  only  for  orna- 
ment. There  arc  20  flits  in  the  large  keys,  which  make 
half-notes.     See  the  article  Organ,  &c. 

Key,  in  mnfic,  a  certain  fundamental  note  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  fonata,  con- 
certo, &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  it  ufually 
begins  but  always  ends. 

Key,  or  ^ny,  a  long  wharf,  ufually  built  of  ftone, 


means  of  a  fand  heat. 

The  third  operation  confifts  in  the  reduflion  of  the 
mercury  pmitied  by  this  procefs  to  a  red  calx,  by 
means  of  heat.  In  conduiSing  this  operation,  Mr 
Kej'fer  advifes,  that  the  mercury  be  put  into  glafs 
matraffes,  a  fmall  quantity  only  in  each.  For  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  he  diieiJls  thofe  who  would 
praiflife  the  operation  to  confult  Lemery  .ind  other 
chemifts. 

The  fourth  operation  is,  the  ditfohition  of  the  cal- 
cined mercury,  obtained  by  the  former  procefs,  in  di- 
ftillcd  vinegar,  by  means  of  triturc.  A  pound  of  this 
mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  eiglit  pints  of  vinegar,  by 
rubbing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  mortar,  which 
lliould  be  kept  folely  for  that  purpofc.  Care  muft  alfo 
be  taken  th:it  the  vinegar  be  not  diftilled  in  a  mctaUic 
but  in  a  glafs  veflel. 

The  fifth  procefs  confifts  in  the  intimate  mixture  of 
this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury,  with  manna- 
Each  pound  ot  tJie  vinegar  containing  about  two  ounces 
of  mercury,  will  require  two  pounds  of  manna.  They 
mull  be  rubbed  together  upon  marble  ftoncs  till  they 
3  L  2  acquire 
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Kryfer,    acquire  a  uniform  confidence,  which  will  be  liquid  to 
Keyfler.    fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  through  a  hair-cloth,  for  fe- 

' ^         parating    the  impurities    of  the  manna.     After  being 

managed  in  this  manner,  it  mull  be  fpread  upon  a 
marble  flab,  and  left  to  dry  there,  without  the  aQIft- 
anceoftire,  till  it  acquires  fuch  a  confiftencc  as  not  to 
run  off  upon  the  table  being  turned  to  its  fide.  It 
muft  tlien  be  placed  before  the  tire,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moved  from  one  part  of  the  Hone  to  another,  by 
means  of  a  knife,  furniflied  with  a  large  pliant  blade. 
By  this  means,  it  is  perfectly  prepared  for  forming 
the  pills. 

The  fixth  and  laft  proccfs  confifts  in  the  formation 
of  die  mafs  thus  prepared  into  pills.  Thefe  Mr  Key- 
fcr  made  to  weigh  either  three  grains  or  a  grain  and 
a  hall';  the  firft  for  robuft,  the  laft  for  dehca-e  confti- 
tutions. 

To  tliis  account  given  for  the  preparation  of  thefe 
pills,  Mr  Keyfer  has  added  feme  refle>ftions,  by  way 
of  fupplement.  He  obferves,  that,  by  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  mercury  from  diftillation,  a  great  quantity 
of  heterogeneous  matter  is  feparated  from  it.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  frees  it  completely  fi-om  all  fo- 
reign matter.  And,  as  mercury  purified,  upon  being 
calcined  and  dilfolved  in  vegetable  acid,  is  a  much 
more  powerful  medicine  than  mercury  calcined  with- 
out purification,  he  concludes,  that  repeated  purifica- 
tions would  render  it  ftill  more  aftive. 

Another  remark  which  he  gives,  refpefls  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  mercurius  calcinatus  in  the  diftilled  vine- 
gar. He  obferves,  that  the  mercury  thus  dilfolved 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  running  mercury,  and  to 
form  a  very  lingular  produft.  He  formerly  mention- 
ed, that  a  pound  of  this  mercurius  calcinatus  was  to 
be  dilfolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded two  pounds  of  running  mercury,  and  the  agita- 
tion continued,  a  fubftance  will  arife  to  the  furface  in 
the  form  of  cream.  This  being  removed  by  the  affill- 
ance  of  a  wooden  fpoon,  more  will  continue  to  rife  as 
long  as  the  agitation  is  continued.  The  cream  being 
dried  and  incorporated  with  manna,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  cream  to  eight  of  manna,  forms 
a  very  uftful  purgative,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  effedual 
remedy  againll  recent  venereal  complaints,  particularly 
againft  chancres. 

M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Keyfer's  pills 
with  obferving,  that  he  confiders  it  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, the  moll  effectual  remedy  for  the  venereal  dif- 
ejife  hitherto  dil'covered.  But  before  entering  upon 
the  detail,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  his  opinion  the  pro- 
cefs  may  be  much  abridged,  without  diminiihing  the 
efficacy  of  the  niedicine.  He  judged  it  proper,  how- 
ever, to  deliver  to  the  public  the  method  of  preparing 
the  pills  in  Mr  Keyfer's  own  words  ;  and  he  has  not 
afterwards  pointed  out  the  improvements  he  pro- 
pofes. 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  a  learned  Genuan  an- 
tiquarian, was  born  at  Tliourneau  in  1689.  After 
ftudying  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chriftian  Charles, 
the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buchau ;  with  whom  he 
travelled  through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  gaining  great  reputation  among 
the  learned  as  he  went  along,  by  illuflrating  feveral 
monuments  of  antiquity,  particul;u-ly  fome  fragments 
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of  Celtic  idols  lately  difcovered  in  the  cathedral  of  Pa-  ^"^*^ 
ris.  Having  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  charge  with  jjiang.„a 
great  honour,  he  procured  in  1716  the  education  of  _^ — 
two  grandfons  of  Baron  Bernftorlf  firft  minifter  of  (late 
to  his  Brit.innic  majelly  as  cledor  of  Brunfwick  Lii- 
ncnburg.  However,  obtaining  leave  in  1718  to  vi- 
fit  England,  he  was  elcfted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  a  learned  eifay  De  Dea  Nchthnnia  numine  vt- 
teriiin  Wafachorum  toplco  :  he  gave  alfo  an  explanation 
of  the  ancient  monument  on  Salifbury  plain  called 
Slone-henge,  with  a  Dilfertation  on  the  Confecrated 
Milletoe  of  the  Druids.  Which  detached  eifays,  with 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  he  publifbed  on  his  return  to 
Hanover,  under  the  title  of  Antiquilatfs  ffhda  Seplen- 
tr'wnahs  et  Ccliica,  &c.  He  aftcrw.irds  made  the  grand 
tour  with  the  young  barons,  and  to  this  tour  we  owe 
the  publication  of  his  travels ;  which  were  tranflated 
into  Englilh,  and  publilhed  in  1756,  in  4  vols  4to. 
Mr  Keyfler  on  his  return  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  cora- 
m'tted  their  fine  library  and  mufeum  to  his  care,  with 
a  handfome  income.     He  died  in  1743. 

KIAM,  a  great  river  of  China  whicli  takes  its  rife 
near  the  weflem  frontier,  crofles  the  whole  kingdom 
eaftward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Nanking, 
a  little  below  that  city. 

KIANGsi,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  on  the  weft  by  Hou- 
quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  caft  by 
Fo-kein  and  Tche-kiang.  The  country  is  extremely 
fertile ;  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  it  can  fcarcely  fup- 
ply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  :  on  this  account  they 
are  very  economical ;  which  expofes  them  to  the  far- 
cafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces :  however,  they  are  people  of  great  folidity  and 
acutenefs,  and  have  the  talent  of  rlfmg  rapidly  to  the 
dignities  of  the  ftate.  Tlie  mountains  are  covered 
with  fimples ;  and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  :  the  rice  it  produces 
is  very  delicate,  and  feveral  barks  are  loaded  with  it 
every  year  for  the  court.  The  porcelain  made  here  is 
the  fineft  and  moft  valuable  of  the  empire.  This  pro- 
vince contains  13  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  78  of  the 
fecond  and  third. 

KtANG-Niin,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
moft  fertile,  commerci;il,  and  confequently  one  of  the 
richeft,  in  the  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  provinces  of  Ho-n.in  and  Hou-quang  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-fi ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gulph  of  Nanking  ;  the  reft  borders  on  the  province 
of  Chan-tong.  The  emperors  long  kept  their  court 
in  this  province  ;  but  reafons  of  ftate  having  obliged 
them  to  move  nearer  to  Tartary,  they  made  choice  of 
Pe-king  for  the  place  of  their  refidence.  This  pro- 
vince is  of  vaft  extent ;  it  contains  fourteen  cities  of 
the  firft  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and  there  is  fcarcely 
one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a  place  of  trade. 
Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts  ;  becaufe 
the  whole  country  is  interfecfled  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  tlic  middle 
of  the  province.  Silk-ftufFs,  laquer-ware,  ink,  paper, 
and  in  general  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nanking, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  are 

much 
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much  more  cfteemcd,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
thofe  brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In 
the  village  of  Chang-hai  alone,  and  the  villages  dcpcn- 
,  dent  on  it,  there  are  reckoned  to  be  more  tlian  200,000 
weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.  The  maniifa<fturing 
of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  women. — In  feveral  places  on  the  fea  coaft  there  are 
found  many  falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  is  dillributed 
all  over  the  empire.  In  Ihort  this  province  is  fo  abun- 
dant and  opulent,  diat  it  brings  every  year  into  the 
emperor's  treafury  about  32,000,000  taels  (or  oimces 
oflilver),  cxclufivc  of  the  duties  upon  every  thing  ex- 
ported or  imported.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  fcicnces  with 
great  facility  :  hence  many  of  them  become  eminent 
in  literature,  and  rife  to  offices  of  importance  by  their 
abilities  alone.  This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  dilllnft  governor.  The  governor 
of  the  eaftem  part  refidcs  at  Sou-tchcou-fou,  that  of 
the  weftcrn  .^t  Ngan-king-fou.  Each  cf  thefe  gover- 
nors has  under  his  jurifdiftions  Ceven/ou  orcilies  of  the 
firft  clafs. 

KIBURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  with  a  caftle  ;  feated  on  the  river  I'hcoff, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  50.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

KID,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.     See  Goat. 

KIDDER  (Dr  Richard),  a  learned  Englifh  billiop, 
•was  born  in  Surtex,  and  bred  at  Cambridge.  In  ifiiSg, 
he  was  inllallcd  dean  of  Peterborough  ;  and  in  1691, 
was  nominated  to  the  bifliopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken,  who  had  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  He  publifhed,  i.  The  young  man's  duty.  2. 
A  demonftration  of  the  Melliah,  3  vols  8vo.  3.  A 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  2  vols  8vo ; 
and  feveral  otlier  pious  and  valuable  tra<5ls.  He  was 
killed  with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  Hack 
of  chimneys,  at  his  houfe  in  Wells,  during  the  great 
ftorm  in  1 703.  The  billiop,  in  the  dilfertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
having  refie(5led  upon  Monficur  Le  Clerc,  feme  letters 
palled  between  them  in  Latin,,  which  are  publilUed  by 
Le  Clerc  in  his  Bibliolh.que  Choife. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  or  Kedderminster,  a  town 
of  Worcefterfhire,  feated  under  a  hill  on  the  river  Stour, 
not  far  from  the  Severn,  128  miles  from  London.  It 
is  a  larg,e  town  cf  1 180  houfes,  with  about  6000  in- 
habitants who  carry  on  an  extcnllvc  trade  in  weaving  in 
various  branches.  In  1735  a  carpet  manufactory  was 
cllabliflied  with  fuccefs,  fo  as  to  employ  in  1772  above 
25c  looms  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  700  looms  cm- 
ployed  in  the  filk  and  worllcd.  Above  1600  hands 
arc  employed  as  fpinners,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  upwards  of  1400  are 
employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  ufcd  in  ditlcrent 
parts  of  England  in  carpeting;  and  it  is  fuppofed  not 
lefs  than  2000  are  employed  in  the  filk  and  worfted 
looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  filk  manu- 
facture was  tftablKlied  in  1755.  The  town  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  cxtenfive  manufaiflure  of 
quilting  in  the  loom  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles  quilting. 
Here  is  a  Prclbyter'an  meeting  houfe  ;  and  they  have 
a  handfiime  church,  two  good  frce-fchools,  a  charity- 
fehool,  and  two  alms-houfes,  &c.     The  town  is  go- 
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verwed  by  a  bailifF,  1 2  capital  burgefTes,  25  common 
councilmen,  &c.  who  have  a  town-hall.  It  former- 
ly fent  members  to  parliament.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  it  has  communication  by  the  junttion  of  . 
the  Severn  canal  with  the  rivers  Meifcy,  Dee,  Rib- 
ble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancaller,  Wcftmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcef- 
ter,  &c.  This  p.irilh  extends  to  Bewdley-bridge,  has 
a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs.  W.  Lone;.  2.  if. 
N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

KIDDERS,  thofe  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
victuals,  or  other  merchandife,  up  and  down  to  fell  ; 
every  perfon  being  a  common  badger,  kidder,  lader, 
or  carrier,  &c.  fays  the  ftat.  5.  Eh/.,  cap.  12.  And 
they  are  called  lir/f/icrs,   i  3.  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE,  orKiDKL,  (AT/V/c/hj),  a  dam  or  wearina 
river  with  a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots 
or  other  engines  to  catch  filh. 

The  word  is  ancient ;  for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  24. 
we  read,  Omiies  k'uUUi  ileponaiilur per  Thamcfiam  £5f  Mtd- 
ivejtim,  y  per  tutam  ylngliam,  r.ifi  per  cojliram  maris. 
And  by  king  John's  charter,  power  was  granted  to 
the  city  of  London,  r/e  lAiLHis  nmorauHs  per  Thamefiam 
Isf  Medtueyam.  A  furvey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of 
the  wears,  mills,  flanks,  and  kidclls,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  England,  i.  Hen.  IV.  Filliermen  of  late 
corruptly  call  theie  dams  iellles ;  and  they  are  much 
ufed  in  W.iles  and  on  the  leacoalls  of  Kent. 

KIDDINGTON,  a  town  of  Oxfordlliirc,  four 
miles  from  Woodftock,  and  12  from  Oxford.  It  is 
lituated  on  the  Glym  river,  which  divides  the  parilh  in 
two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  KidJington,  in  the 
latter  of  which  flands  the  church.  This  parilh  was 
given  by  King  Offii  in  7S0  to  Worcefter  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelred  had  a  palace  ;  in  the  garden  oflhema- 
nor-houfe  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward  the 
Confedbr's  chapel  at  Illlp,  wherein  he  received  baptifm. 
In  Hill-wood  near  this  place  is  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment in  extraordinary  prefervation,  but  little  noticed. 
KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abduction  or  dealing 
away  of  man,  woman  or  child,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  fending  them  into  another.  This  crime  was 
capital  by  the  Jew  ilh  I.iw  :  "  He  that  (lealcth  a  man 
and  fellelh  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  (hall 
furely  be  put  to  death  *."  So  likewile  in  the  civil  law,  -f  ExeJ,  ni 
the  offence  of  fpiriting  away  and  dealing  men  and  16. 
children,  which  was  called  pingium,  and  the  offenders 
plitgiarii,  was  punilhed  with  death.  This  is  unque- 
rtionably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  Hate  of 
its  fubjeits,  banKhes  a  man  from  his  country,  and  may 
in  its  confecpiences  be  productive  of  the  moft  cruel  and 
difagreeable  hardlhips  ;  and  therefore  the  common  la^v 
of  Engl.md  has  punilhed  it  with  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  pillory.  And  alio  the  ft;itute  11  and  1  2  W.  III. 
c.  7.  though  principally  intended  againll  pirates,  has 
a  claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  fuch 
perfons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fpirited  away ; 
by  enacting,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  mcrch.ant-vc(rcl 
fh;ill  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on 
(hore,  or  wilfully  Ic.ivc  him  behind,  or  refufe  to  bring 
home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  o\it,  if  able  and  defirous 
to  return,  be  Ihall  fuffcr  three  montlis  imprifonment. 

KIDNEYS* 


K  I  E 

Kidney?,       KIDNEYS,  in  anatomy.     See  there,  n' loi. 
Kilcla.  KiDSBr-Bean.     See  Phaseolus. 

' " '       KIEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in   the  duchy  of  Hoi- 

ftcin,  in   the   circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and   the    refi- 
dence  of  tlie  duke  of  Holftcin  Gottorp.     It  has  a  calllc; 


and  there  is  a  very 
icatcd  at  the  bottom 
the 

•7- 


and  a  univcrfity  founded  in  1665 

celebrated  fair  lield    here.     It  i 

of  a  bay  of  the    Baltic    Sea   called    Kil/erivici,  at 

mouth  of  the  river  Schwentin,  in    E.  long.   10. 

N.  Lat.  54.  26.' 

KIGGELARI A,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  or- 
der, Colummfera.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  pcntapetalous  ;  there  are  live  trilobous  glan- 
dules ;  the  anthercB  arc  perforated  at  top  :  the  female 
calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male  :  there  are  five  ftyles; 
the  cspfule  unilocular,  quinquevalved,  and  polyfper- 
mous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Africana.  It 
hath  an  upright  woody  (lem,  and  purplilh  branches, 
growing  1 5  or  i  S  feet  high  :  oblong,  fawed,  alternate 
leaves ;  and  dioecious,  greenifli  white  flowers,  in  clu- 
fters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ;  fucceeded  by 
globular  rough  fruit,  the  fize  of  cherries,  containing 
the  feeds,  whicli  fcldom  ripen  here.  As  this  is  a  na- 
tive of  warm  climates,  it  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a 
flove  in  Britain.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  layers,  or 
cuttings,  though  mod  readily  by  feeds. 

KIGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
(hire,  fix  miles  to  tlie  fouth  eaft  of  Skipton  in  Craven. 
It  ftands  in  a  valley  furrounded  witli  hills  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  brooks,  ^\hich  fall  into  the  river  Are  one 
mile  below  it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  with  water 
brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  ftone  troughs  from 
a  never  failing  fpring  on  the  weft  fide  of  it.  The  pa- 
rilh  is  fix  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles 
from  the  eaft  and  weft  feas  ;  yet  at  the  weft  end  of  it 
near  Camel-Crofs  is  a  rifing  ground,  from  which  die 
fprings  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  run  to  the  eaft  fea,  and 
thofe  on  the  weft  to  the  weft  fea.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  this  toN\ai  has  a  communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Se- 
\nm,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &:c.  which  navigation, 
including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancafter,  Weft- 
moreland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Ox- 
ford, Worcefter,  &c. 

KILARNEY.     See  Killarnev. 

KILBEGGAN,  a  poft,  fair,  and  borough  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Weft  Meath  and  province 
of  Leinfter,  44  miles  irom  Dublin.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament  ;  patronage  in  the  Lambert  fa- 
mily. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brofna,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge.  There  was  here  a  monaftery  found- 
ed in  1200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in- 
habited by  monks  from  the  Ciflertian  abbey  of  Mele- 
font.     The  fairs  are  two. 

KILDA  (St),  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a- 
bout  58.  30.  N.  Lat.  ;  and  is  about  three  Engliih  miles 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth 
to  north  not  lefs  th^.n  two.  Tlie  ground  of  St  Kilda, 
like  much  the  greateft  part  of  that  over  all  the  High- 
lands, is  much  better  calculated  for  pafture  than  til- 
lage.— ^Reftrained  by   idlenefs,  a   fault  or  vice  much 
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more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  dilcouraged  liy  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  ifland  ftudy 
to  rear  up  iheep,  and  to  kill  wild-fowl,  much  more 
than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  toilfome  bufinefs 
of  hulbandry. — All  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in 
this  illand  lies  round  tlie  village.  The  foil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  Iharp.  This,  though 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer- 
tile, by  the  fingular  indurtry  of  very  judicious  huf- 
bandmen  :  thefc  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of 
their  ground,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den. All  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  they  ufe,  or 
indeed  require,  according  to  their  fyfl:em,  are  a  fpade, 
a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the 
ground  with  a  fpade,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care- 
I'ully,  removing  every  fmall  ftone,  every  noxious  root 
or  growing   weed  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  pound 


down  every  ftiff  clod  into  duft.  It  is  certain  that  a 
fmall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St  Kilda,  in 
this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  huft)andman 
than  a  much  greater  number  when  roughly  handled  in 
a  hurry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  weftern  ifles.  The 
people  of  St  Kilda  fow  and  reap  much  earlier  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 
The  heat  of  the  fun,  reflefted  from  the  hills  and  rocks 
into  a  low  valley  facing  the  fouth-eaft,  muft  in  the 
fummer  time  be  quite  intenfe  ;  and  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  muft  for  thefe  reafons  grow  very 
faft  and  ripen  early. 

The  harveft  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before 
the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  ihould  it  fall  out 
otherwife,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoft  deftroyed 
by  the  equinoifllal  ftorms.  All  the  iftanders  on  the 
weftern  coafts  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tempefts  :  thefe,  together  with  the  exceffive 
quantities  of  rain  they  have  generally  throughout 
feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  undoubtedly 
the  moft  difadvantageous  and  unhappy  circumftances 
of  their  lives. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of  grain  kno^vn 
at  St  Kilda  ;  nor  does  it  feem  calculated  for  any  other. 
Fifty  bolls  of  the  former,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Harris ;  and  all  the 
weftern  iflands  hardly  produce  any  thing  fo  good  of 
the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  among  that 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raifed  but 
fmall  quantities  of  them.  The  only  appearance  of  a 
garden  in  this  whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  tlieir 
principal  ifland  in  their  own  language,  is  no  more 
than  a  very  inconfiderable  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
inclofed  and  planted  with  fome  cabbages.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  diftancc  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole 
body  of  this  little  people  (tlie  number  amounting  in 
1764  to  no  more  than  88)  live  together  like  the  i.Vna- 
bitants  of  a  town  or  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  much  more  numerous  iormerly  than  at 
prefent ;  and  tlie  ifland,  if  under  proper  regulations, 
might  eafily  fupport  300  fouls.  Martin,  who  vifited 
it  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  found  1 80  per- 
fons  there:  but  about  the  ye.ar  1730,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  was  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox  and  died.  Unluckily  his  clothes  were 
carried  away  by  one  of  his  relations  next  year  ;  and  thus 
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was  the  infeflion  communicated,  which  made  fuch  ha- 
""  vock,  that  only  four  grown  pcrfons  were  kit  alive.  Their 
houfes  arc  built  in  two  rows,  regular  and  facing  one 
another;  with  a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle, which 
they  call  the  Jliect.  Thcfe  habitations  are  made  and 
contrived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  Every  one  of 
them  is  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly  fo,  nnich  like  the 
houfes  of  fome  oriental  nations.  That  from  any  one 
of  tliefe  the  St  Kildaiis  have  borrowed  their  m:'.nncr 
of  building,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  entertain  a  fufpicion. 
They  have  been  taught  this  lelTon  by  their  own  reafon, 
imjiroved  by  experience.  The  place  in  which  their 
lot  has  fallen  is  peculiarly  fuhjcti  to  violent  fc;ualls 
and  furious  hurricanes  :  were  their  houfes  raifed  higher 
than  at  prefent,  they  believe  the  firll  wintcr-llorm 
would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears,  lor  this 
reafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary  feems  to  be  not  altogether 
unnecelfary.  The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  are  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  llones,  huddkd  up  together 
in  halte,  without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the 
beds,  whicli  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  perfons.  In  the  fide  of  every  bed  is 
an  opening,  by  way  of  doer,  which  is  much  too  nar- 
row and  low  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  All  their  dwcll- 
ing-houfes  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti- 
tion-walls. In  the  divifion  next  the  doer,  which  is 
much  the  largeft,  they  have  their  cattle  Ikdk-d  during 
the  whole  winter-feafon  ;  the  other  ferves  for  kitchen, 
hall,  and  bed  room. 

It  will  be  readily  expe.5led,  that  a  race  of  men  and 
women  bred  at  St  Kilda  mull  be  a  very  fiovenly  ge- 
neration, and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  im- 
pofllblc  to  defend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their 
method  of  preparing  a  fort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed 
ef  vafl  uJe,  proves  tliat  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af- 
ter having  burnt  a  confiderable  qtiantity  of  dried  turf, 
they  fpread  the  allies  with  the  nicell  care  over  the  floor 
of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  flecp.  Thefc 
afhcs,  fo  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a  rich 
friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this  bed  of  earth  they  fcat- 
ter  a  proportionable  heap  of  that  dufi:  into  which  peats 
are  apt  to  crumble  away  :  this  done,  they  water,  tread, 
and  beat  the  whole  compoR  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and  ne- 
ver extinguilhcd  till  they  have  a  fuflicient  flock  of  new 
allies  on  hand.  The  fame  operations  arc  repeated  with 
a  never-failing  pun>5luality,  till  they  are  jull  ready  to 
few  their  barley;  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their  hou- 
fes arc  funk  down,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
floors  rifcn  about  four  or  five  feet. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating  heaps  of 
this  compoft  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  Kil- 
dians  Jiad  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  their  beds 
within  the  linings  of  their  walls  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thcfe  walls  to  an 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  weftcrn 
iflands.  The  manure  produced  in  this  way  mull  un- 
doubtedly be  good  ;  though  probably  rather  Ihai  p  than 
of  long  duration,  as  it  is  (battered  in  imall  quantities 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
thofe  who  practice  this  art  are  abundantly  lavilli  in  its 
prailes.  They  call  it  w  commodity  in^Jlwuiily precious  ;  and 
one  may  venture  to  allirm,  that  a  genuine  St  Kildian 


would  fcruple  to  barter  it  away  for  all  the  diamonds 
in  Brafil  and  Golconda. 

It  is  certain  that  cleanlinefs  muft  contribute  greatly 
to  health,  and  of  courfe  longevity  ;  but  in  fpite  of  tiiat 
inftance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which 
might  liavc  been  added,  the  people  of  this  illand  are 
not  more  lliort  lived  tlian  other  men.  Their  total  want 
of  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  which  have  fo  natural  a  ten- 
dency to  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  their  moderate  cxercifes,  will,  together  with  fome 
other  circumflances,  keep  the  balance  of  life  etjual  e- 
nough  between  them  and  thofe  who  are  abfolute  llran- 
gers  to  flovenlincfs. 

Befldes  the  dwclling-houfcs  already  deftribed,  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  little  cells  difperfcd  over 
all  the  illand  ;  which  confifl  entirely  ot  Hones,  w  iihout 
any  the  fmallell  help  of  timber.  Theie  cells  are  from 
12  to  1 8  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  feven 
in  height.  Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  height.  Every  Hone  hangs  above  that 
immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclines 
forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppolhe  fide  of  tha 
grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
two  highefl;  courfes  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
by  a  (ingle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the  rain  from 
falling  down  between  the  intent  ces  above,  the  upper 
p^rt  of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  tuif,  which  looks 
like  a  fine  green  (ward  while  new.  The  inhabitants 
fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wildfowl,  witliin  thefe 
fmall  repofitories  :  every  St  Kildian  has  his  (hare  of 
them,  in  propc  rtion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pof- 
felies,  or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  lleward.  From  the 
conflrutflion  of  theli;  cells,  and  the  toil  they  mull  have 
coll  before  they  could  have  been  Hnillicd,  it  Icems 
plain,  that  thofe  who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent  il- 
lands,  at  Icaft  mere  indullrious  than  their  own  lucccllors. 

The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild-fowl  is  very 
entertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling-par- 
ties,  each  of  which  confills  generally  of  four  perfons 
dillingullhed  by  their  agility  and  Ikill.  Each  party 
mufl  have  at  kail  one  rope  about  30  lathoms  long  ; 
this  rope  is  made  out  of  a  flrong  raw  cow-hide,  faked 
(or  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into  tliree 
thongs  all  of  equal  length  ;  thefe  thongs  being  clofe- 
ly  twilled  together,  form  a  three-lbld  cord,  able  to 
fuflain  a  great  weight,  and  durable  enough  to  lall  for 
about  two  generations  :  to  prevent  the  injuries  it  would 
otherwife  receive  (rom  the  (harp  edges  of  the  rocks, 
againll  which  they  mull  frequently  llrikc,  the  cord  is 
lined  witli  Iheep-lkins,  dreffed  in  much  the  fame  manner. 

This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indilpenlUbly  ne- 
cclTary,  and  the  moft  valuable  implement  a  man  of 
fubllancc  can  be  polTelled  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  the  tef- 
lament  of  a  father,  it  makes  the  very  firll  article  in 
favour  of  his  eldell  fon  :  lliould  it  happen  to  fall  to  a 
daughter's  Ihare,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reckon- 
ed equal  in  value  to  the  two  bell  cows  in  the  ifland. 

By  the  help  of  liich  ropes,  tlie  people  of  the  great- 
eft  prowcis,  and  experience  here  traverte  and  examine 
rocks  prodigioufly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  (aliened  about  his 
waill,  they  go  frequently  through  the  moll  dreadlul 
precipices :  when  one  of  the  two  de(ccnds,  his  col- 
league plants  himfcli'  on  a  ftrong  ihelf,  and  takes  care 
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Klldarc.   to  have  fuch  fure  footing  there,  that  if  his  fcllow-ad- 

' — " venturer  makes  a  falfe  ftcp,  and  tumbles  over,  he  may 

be  able  to  fave  him. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  fteward  of  St  Kilda's 
deputy  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  dangers  • 
they  undergo,  and  at  the   lame  time  of  the  uncom- 
mon ftrcngth  of  the  St  Kildians.     This  man,  obfcrving 
liis  colleague  lofe  his  hold,  and  tumbling  down  from 
above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firmly  upon  the  rtielf  where 
he   flood,  that  he  fuftained  the  weight  of  his  friend, 
after  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.     Undoubt- 
edly thefe  are  ftupendous  adventures,  and  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.     Mr  Macauly  gives   an 
inllance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kil- 
da  in  catching  wild-fowl,  to  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
nefs.     Two  noted  heroes  were  dra%vn  out  from  among 
all  the  ablcft  men  of  the  community :  one  of  them 
fixed  himfelf  on  a  craggy  fhelf;  his  companion  went 
down  60  fathoms  below  him  ;  and  after  having  darted 
himfelf  away  from  the  face  of  a  moft  alarming  preci- 
pice hanging  over   the  ocean,  he  began  to  play  his 
gambols  ;  he  fung  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily  : 
after  having  performed  feveral  antic  tricks,  and  given 
all  the  entertainment  his  art  could  aflFord,  he  returned 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  his   own  merit,  with  a  large 
firing  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  eggs 
in  his  bofom.     This  method  of  fowling  refembles  that 
of  the  Nonvegians,  as  defcribed  by  bifliop  Pontoppidan. 
KILDARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  28  miles  foutli- 
weft  of  Dublin.     It  returns  two   members  to  parlia- 
ment, patron  the  duke  of  Lcinfter ;  and  is  governed 
by  a  fovereign,  recorder,  and   two    portrieves.     The 
church  of  KilJare  was  very  early  erefled  into  a  cathe- 
dral with   epifcopal  jurifdiiflion,  which  dignity  it  re- 
tains to  this  day  ;  the  cathedral,  however,  has  been  for 
feveral  years  negle;aed,  and  at  prefent  is  almoft  in  ruins. 
St  Brigid  founded  a  nunnery  at   Kildare,  which  after- 
wards came  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguftin:  this  faint  died    ift  February  523,  and 
was  interred  here  ;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Down.     In  the  year 
638,  yloii  Dubh  or  Black  Hugh  king  of  Leinfter  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  and  took  on  him  the  Auguftinian  ha- 
bit in  this  abbey  ;  he  was  afterwards  chofen  abbot  and 
bifhop  oi  Kildare,  and  died  on  the  10th  May.     In  756, 
Eiglitigin  the  abbot,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Kildare, 
was  killed  by  a  pried  as  he  was  celebrating  mafs  at  the 
altar  of  St  Brigid ;  fince  which  time  no  prieft  whatfo- 
ever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mafs  in  that  church  in 
the  prefence  of  a  bifhop.     In   1220  Henry  de  Loun- 
dres  archbifhop  of  Dublin  put  out  die  fire  called  inex- 
tinguijhable,  which  had  been  prefcrved  from  a  very  ear- 
ly time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid.     This  fire  was  how- 
ever  rclic;hted,  and   continued   to  burn  till   the  total 
fuppreflion  of  monafteries.     Here  was  alfo  a  Grey  ab- 
fcey  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  ereded  for  friai-s  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called.  Grey  friars,  in   the  year  1260,  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam de   V'efcy;  but   the  building  was  completed  by 
Gerald   Fitzmaurice,  Lord    Oifaley.     A  confiderable 
part   of  this  building  yet  remains,  which  appears  not 
to  have  been  of  very  great  extent.     A  houfe  for  white 
friars  was  likewife  founded  in  this  town  by  William  de 
Vefcy  in  1290  ;  the  round  tower  here  is  130  feet  high, 


built  of  white  granite  to  about  12  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  reft  of  common  blue  ftone.  The  pe- 
dellal  of  an  old  crofs  is  ftill  to  be  feen  here  ;  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  crofs  lies  near  it  on  the  ground. — Fairs 
are  held  here  on  12th  February,  Eafter  Tuefday,  12th 
May,  and  i9tli  September.  The  fairs  held  liere  are 
four. 

Kildare,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  which  is  37  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  on  the  weft  by  King  and  Queen's  county, 
on  the  north  by  Eaft-Meath,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ca- 
therlogh.  It  is  ^  fine  arable  country,  well  watered  by 
the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabi- 
ted and  cultivated,  containing  228,590  Irifh  plantation 
acres,  100  parilhes,  10  baronies,  4  boroughs,  and  re- 
turns 10  members  to  parliament.  The  chief  town  is 
of  the  fame  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 
fiimily  of  Fitzgerald.  It  was  anciently  called  ChilU- 
dair,  i.  e.  "  the  wood  of  oaks,"  from  a  large  foreft 
which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of  this  county ; 
in  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  large  plain,  facred  to 
heathen  fuperftition,  and  at  prefent  called  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare  ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  about  tlie 
commencement  of  the  6th  century,  St  Brigid,  one  of 
the  heathen  veftals,  on  her  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  founded,  with  the  afliftance  of  St  Conlaeth,  a 
church  and  monaftery,  near  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept  the  facred  fire  in  a  cell, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  two 
firkins. 

KILIAN  (Lucas),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  Auglburg  in  Germany,  and  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  what  fchool  he 
learned  the  art  is  uncertain ;  but  his  ftyle  of  engra- 
ving bears  no  fmall  refemblance  in  many  p;u-ticulars  to 
that  of  Henry  Goltzius,  and  of  John  Muller  his  dif- 
ciple.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  went  to  Italy  in 
order  to  complete  his  ftudies,  where  he  engraved  feve- 
ral plates  from  the  piiflures  of  the  great  Italian  mafters. 

KILIANUS  (Cornelias),  a  native  of  Brabant,  di- 
ftinguiihed  himfelf  as  an  excellent  corre(51or  of  the 
prefs  at  the  printing-houfe  of  Plantin  for  50  years. 
He  likewife  wrote  feveral  books  which  are  efteemed. 
His  Apology  for  Corredors  againft  authors,  an  epi- 
gram of  1 8  verfes,  is  a  proof  of  his  abihties  in  Latin 
poetry. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  tlie  province 
of  Leinfter,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen's  county,  on 
the  weft  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Calherlogh,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  Upper  Offory.  The  greateft  length  of 
this  county  from  north  to  fouth  is  38  miles,  the 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  18  ;  and  it  contains  10  ba- 
ronies. It  is  one  of  the  moft  healthful,  pleafant,  and 
populous  counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650 
Irilh  plantation  acres,  96  pariflies,  9  baronies,  and  7 
boroughs,  and  returns  16  members  to  pailiament. 
Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  mar- 
rying Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heireffes  of 
William  earl  Marfhal,  received  as  her  dower  the  county 
of  Kilkenny. 

KiLKENNv,  the  capital  of  a  county   of  the   fame 
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name  in  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Leinflcr, 
57  miles  fouth-vvcft  of  Dublin.  It  takes  its  namo 
from  the  cell  or  church  of  Canic,  who  was  an  emiuL^t 
hermit  in  tins  country  ;  and  is  one  of  the  moil  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  bilhop  of 
Odbry,  which  was  tranllatcd  from  Agabo  in  Olfory, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  ll.d's  reign,  by  bilhop  O'Dul- 
lany.  Tlie  city  is  plcafantly  fituated  on  the  Nore,  a 
navigable  river  that  dil'charges  itfelf  into  the  harbour 
of  WaterforJ.  It  is  faid  ot  Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  water  ^vithout  mud,  its  fire  without 
fmoke,  and  its  Ibects  paved  with  marble.  The  two 
litter  are  indeed  matter  of  fafl ;  for  they  have  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  kind  of  coal  tlvat  burns  from 
lirft  to  lull  without  fmoke,  and  pretty  much  refembles 
the  Wellh  coal.  Moll  of  the  llreets  alfo  are  adually 
paved  with  a  very  good  fort  of  black  marble  ;  of  which 
they  have  large  quarries  near  the  town,  which  takes  a 
fine  polilli,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with  white 
granite.  The  air  too  is  good  and  healthy,  though 
not  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  I'he  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, aldermen,  and  Ihcritfs.  It  comprifes  two 
towns,  viz.  Kilkenny  fo  called,  and  Irilh-town,  each 
of  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  both 
together  are  computed  to  contain  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. This  city  was  once  of  great  confcquence,  as 
may  be  fecn  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monafteries,  and  abbeys,  which  even  now 
ill  their  dilapidated  Hate  exhibit  fuch  fpecimens  of  ex- 
quifite  talle  in  aichitcdlure  as  may  vie  with  any  mo- 
dern improvements  ;  and  the  remains  of  its  gates,  tow- 
ers, and  w;dls,  (how  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
flrenglh.  Here  too  at  different  times  parliaments 
were  held,  in  whi^h  fomc  remarkable  llatutes  were 
palfed.  It  has  two  churches,  and  feveral  catholic 
chapels;  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horfe  and  four  com- 
panies of  foot ;  a  market  is  held  twice  in  tiie  week, 
and  there  are  feven  fairs  in  the  year. — Irilh-town  is 
more  properly  called  the  borough  ol  St  Camc:;  vulgar- 
ly Kenny  ;  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  bilhop  of 
Ofibry.  The  cathedral,  which  Hands  in  a  fcquellered  fi- 
tuation,  is  a  venerable  Gothic  pile,  built  above  500 
years  ;  and  clofc  to  it  is  one  of  thofe  remarkable  round 
towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
travellers.  The  bilhop's  palace  is  a  handfome  building, 
and  communicates  by  a  covered  pafliige  with  the  church. 
The  caftle  was  firll  built  in  1 195,  on  the  lite  of  one 
dedroycd  by  the  Irilh  in  1173.  The  iituation  in  a 
military  view  was  mnll  eligible  :  the  ground  was  ori- 
ginally a  conoid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous, witli  the  river  running  rapidly  at  its  bafe  :  here 
the  natural  rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  folid  ma- 
fonry  40  feet  high  ;  the  other  parts  were  defended  by 
ballions,  curtains,  tov/ers,  and  outworks ;  and  on  the 
fnmmit  the  callle  was  ereiflcd.  This  pl.ice,  as  it  now 
Hands,  was  built  by  the  anccllors  oi'  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  :  here  the  Ormond  family  refided  ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  pollefllon  of  Mr  Butler,  a  defcendant  of  that  11- 
Inllrious  race.  The  college  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  in  a  llylc  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  The  tlioli'el  and  markethoufe  arc  both 
good  building'^ ;  and  over  the  latter  is  a  fuit  of  rooms, 
iu  which,  during  the  winter  and  at  races  and  alll/es 
times,  aliemblics  arc  held.  There  are  two  very  fine 
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bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the  Nore ;  John's  Bridge 
particularly  is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormond  fam'ity 
built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  arc 
the  ruins  of  the  three  old  monafteries,  called  St  Join's 
St  Fi-cincis's,  and  the  BLcl  alLfy :  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old  monuments,  al- 
moll  buried  in  the  ruins  ;  and  the  courts  of  the  others 
are  converted  into  bair.icks ,  The  manufafturcs  chiefly 
carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of 
extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  confiderable  quantities 
of  llarch.  In  the  neighbourhood  alfo  arc  made  very 
beautiful  chinmey-pieccs  of  that  fpecics  of  (lone  al- 
ready mentioned,  called  Kilkenny  marble  :  they  are  cut 
and  polilhed  by  water,  a  mill  for  that  purpofe  (the  on- 
ly one  (>t  its  kind  perhaps  in  Europe)  being  invented 
by  the  late  Mr  Collet.  The  Kilkenny  coal-pits  arc 
within  nine  miles  of  the  towi.  This  city  came  by 
marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  l.e  Defpencer.  It 
was  incorporated  by  charter  fiom  King  James  I.  in 
1609.  The  market-crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken 
down  ;  the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware 
mentions  Bifliop  Cantwell's  rebuilding  the  great  bridge 
of  Kilkenny,  throwii  down  by  an  inundation  about 
the  year  1447.  It  appears  alio  that  St  John's  bridge 
fell  down  by  a  great  fiood  in  1564;  and  on  2d  0>5lo- 
ber  1 763,  by  another  like  circumllance.  Green's  bridge 
near  the  cathedral  fell. — The  borough  of  St  Canice, 
or  Irilh-town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  prcfcriptivc 
rights.  A  clofe  roll  of  5  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1376, 
forbids  the  magillrates  of  Kilkenny  to  obftruift  the  fale 
of  viifluals  in  the  market  of  Irilh-town,  or  within  the 
crofs,  under  the  pretence  or  cuflom  for  murage : 
and  k-R  the  anijilc  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be 
interpreted  fo  as  to  include  Irilh-town,  the  corporation 
of  tlie  latter  fecurcd  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent  15  Edward  IV.  A.  i).  1474.  Thefe  renew 
their  former  privileges,  and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be 
chofen  every  2 ill  Sejitember,  and  fv.orn  into  office  on 
the  nth  0(5lober.  The  portricve's  prilon  was  at 
Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  ma)  or  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Water-gate,  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the 
city-fword,  to  ihow  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within 
the  borough. 

KILLALOE,  a  blfhop's  fee  in  the  county  of 
Clare  and  province  of  Munller,  in  Ireland,  86  miles 
from  Dublin,  otherwife  Loun'ui.  It  was  anciently 
written  Kill-ila-Lun,  i.  c.  "  the  church  of  Lua,"  from 
Luci,  or  Moliitt,  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  6\1\ 
century  founded  an  abbey  near  tliis  place.  At  Kill.,- 
loe  is  a  bridge  over  the  tUiannon  of  19  arches;  and 
here  is  a  confiderable  f.ilnion  and  eel  fillicry.  There 
•ire  many  ancient  buildings  in  and  about  this  town. 
The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
with  the  fteeplc  in  the  centre,  fuppcrted  by  lour  arch- 
es ;  it  was  built  by  Donald  king  of  Limerick  in  1  ifio. 
There  is  a  building  near  it,  nnce  the  oratory  of  St  Mo- 
lua  ;  and  there  is  another  of  the  fair;c  kind  in  an  illand 
on  the  Shannon,  h.iving  marks  of  Hill  liigher  antiqui- 
ty. The  ice  houle  of  the  l)ilhop  is  at  Ciarisl'ord,  near 
to  Killaloe.  Adjoining  to  the  cathednJ  are  yel  fomc 
remains  of  the  manlolcum  of  Bricn  Boru. 

KILLARNEV,    a    port-town    of    Ireland    in    the 

county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  MunHcr,  fcated  nc.ir 

a  fine  lake  called  Lou^h  I.e.m,  or  Lake  of  KilLmiey.     It 
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Kilbrncy,   is  diilant   143  miles  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs. 

" *- '  Within   a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the  ruins 

of  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bifliopric 
united  to  Ardfret ;  and  within  four  miles  of  the  ruins  of 
As^lilh  church.  At  this  town  is  the  feat  and  gardens 
oflord  Kcnmorc. 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Killamey  is  divided  properly 
into  three    parts,  called   the  /ow.r,    m'ltldl;   and  upper 
lake.     The  northern  or  lower  lake  is  fix  miles  in  length 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  ii- 
tuated  on  its  northern  fliore.     The  country  on  this  and 
theeaftcrn  boundary  is  rather  of  a  tame  charafler ;  but 
is  liere   and  there  diverfilied  with  gentle  fwells,  many 
of  which  afford   delightful  profi>eas  of  the  lake,  the 
"iflands,  and  furrounding  fcenery.     The  fouthern  ihore 
is  compofed  of   immeiilc  mountains,    rifing  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  fined 
timber.     From  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  this 
range  is  aftonifhingly  fublime,  prefenting  to  the  eye  an 
extent  of  foreft  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe 
of  rich  luxuriance  on  the    fides    of  two    mountains, 
whofe   bare  tops  rifing  above  the  wliole  form  a  per- 
fea  contraft  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower   region.     On 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O'SuUivan's  caf- 
cade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  ftrikes_ 
the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.     The  view  ot 
this  Iheet  of  water  is  uncomm.only  fine,  appearing  as  if 
it  were  defcending  from  an  arch  of  wood,  which  over- 
hangs  it  about  70  feet  in  height  from  the  point    of 
view.     Coafting  along  this  fhore  affords  an  almofl:  end- 
lefs  entertainment,  every  change  of  pofition  prefenting 
a  new  fcene  ;  the  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  va- 
riety of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  fhrubs 
burfting  from  the  pores  of  the  faplefs  ftone,  forced  to 
affume  the  moft  uncouth  Ihapes  to  adapt  themfelves  to 
their  fantaftic  fituations.     The  iflands  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous in  this  as  in  the  upper  lake  ;  but  there  is  one 
of  imcommon  beauty,  viz.  Innisfallen,  nearly  oppofite 
to  O'SuUivan's   cafcade  :   It   contains   1 8   Iriih  acres. 
The  coaft  is  formed  into  a  vai-lety  of  bays  and  promon- 
tories, ikirted  and  crowned  with   arbutes,  holly,  and 
other  fhrubs  and  trees  ;  the  interior  parts  are  divcrfificd 
,  with  hills,  and  dales,  and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 
every  tree  and  (hrub  ;i.ppears  to  advantage :  the  foil  is 
rich  even  to  exuberance  ;   and  trees  of  the  largefi;  fize 
Incline  acrofs  the  vales,   forming  natural  arches,  with 
ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  feftoons 
of  foliage.     The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,  which  di- 
vides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a  perfect  land 
of  enchantment ;   there  is  a  road  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  promontory,  vdiich  unfolds  all  the  inte- 
rior beauties  of  the  place.     Amongfl  the  diilant  moun- 
tains, Turk  appears   an   objea  of  magTiificence  ;  and 
Mang;i ton's  loftier,  though    lefs    interefting  Uimmit, 
rears  itfclf  above  the  whole.     The  paflage  to  the  up- 
per lake  is    round  the  extremity  of   Mucrufs,  which 
conmies  it  on  one  fide,  and  the  approaching  moun- 
tains on  the  other.     Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called 
the  fjy/f'.r  Hf/?,  wiiich  produces  wonderful   echoes.     A 
French  horn  founded  here,  raifes  a  coiicert  fuperior  to 
ICO  inftruments  ;  and  the  report  of  a  angle  cannon  is 
anfwered  by  a  fuccclTion  of  peals  refembling  the  loud- 
eft  tljunder,  which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding  fcene- 
•  I. 
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ry,  and  die  aw.iy  among  the  diftant  mountains.  The  up-  Killarr 
per  lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  H 
in  breadth;  and  is  alm.nfl:  furroundcd  by  mountains, from  KilUcrat 
which  dcfcend  a  number  of  beautiful  cafcadcs.  The  ^ 
illands  in  this  lake  are  nume.ous,  and  afford  an  ama- 
zing variety  of  piiffurcfque  views. — The  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  but  fmall  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boafl  of 
equal  variety.  The  fliores,  however,  are  in  many  pla- 
ces indented  with  beautiful  bays,  furroundcd  with  dark 
groves  of  trees,  fome  of  which  have  a  moil  piiffurefque 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.  The  eaftern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  bafe  of  Mangerton,  down 
the  tleep  fide  of  which  defcends  a  cafcade  vifible  for 
150  yards:  this  fall  of  water  is  fupplied  by  a  circular 
lake  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  called  the 
Dl-vU's  Punch  Bowl;  which,  on  account  of  its  im- 
menfe  depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of  water,  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greatell  curiofities  in  Killar- 
ncy. — Mr  Smith  feems  to  think,  that  one  of  the  bed 
profpefls  this  admired  lake  affords,  is  from  a  rifing 
ground  near  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghadoe. 

The  lake  of  Killamey  is  otherwife  called  Lough 
Lane,  or  Loch  Lean,  from  its  being  furroundcd  by  high 
mountains.  Nennius  fiys,  that  thefe  lakes  were  en- 
compali'ed  by  four  circles  of  mines  ;  the  firll  of  tin,  the 
fecond  of  lead,  the  third  of  iron,  and  the  fourth  of 
copper.  In  the  feveral  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  veftiges  of  the  ancient 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ;  but  tin  has  not  as 
yet  been  difcovered  here.  Silver  and  gold  are  faid  by 
the  Irifh  antiquaries  to  have  been  found  in  the  early 
ages  :  but  this  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  efpecially  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  though  fome  filver  probably  was 
extracffed  from  the  lead  ore,  and  fmall  quantities  of 
gold  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mucrufs.  However,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  lakes  were  found  in  the  early  ages,  as  well  as  at 
prefent,  pebbles  of  feveral  colours,  which  taking  a 
beautiful  poliili,  the  ancient  Iriih  wore  in  their  ears, 
girdles,  and  different  articles  of  t'aeir  drefs  and  furni- 
ture. 

KILLAS,  a  genus  of  ftones  belonging  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous clafs,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coaifely  granular ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  from  2630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  filiceous  earth,  25  of  argillaceous,  9  of  mag- 
nefia,  and  6  of  iron.  The  greenifh  kind  contains 
more  iron,  and  gives  a  green  tinfture  to  the  nitrous  acid. 
KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pafs  of  Perthfliire  in 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  t'ne  lofty  mountains  im- 
pending over  the  water  of  Garrie,  which  rufhes 
through  in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid  channel,  be- 
neatli.  In  the  laft  century  this  was  a  pafs  of  much 
danger  and  diiTiculty  ;  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremen- 
dous precipice  threatened  deftruciron  to  the  leaft  falfc 
ftep  of  the  traveller  :  at  prefent  a  fine  road  formed  by 
the  foldieiy  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by 
an  additional  6d.  per  day,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
remote  Highlands  ;  and  the  two  fides  aie  joined  by  a 
fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  un- 
improved ftate,  was  fought  in  the  ye.ir  J6S9  the  battle 
ef  Killicrankie,  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  un- 
der. 
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KlJIicran-  der  Vifcour.t  Dundee,  nnd  of  William  III.  under  Ge-  ly  by  Mr  Waller ;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  lie  pub-  Kllligrcw, 
neral  Mackay._  Dundee's  army  was  very  much  infe-  llllied  fome  pious  reflexions  on  the  inftability  of  hu-  Killilcsgh. 
rior  to  that  of  Mackay's.  Wlien  he  came  in  fight  of  man  happinefs,  when  our  views  are  not  direded  to  a  '  "  ' 
the   latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  ciglit  battalions    future  (late. 

ready  for  aftion.  They  confifted  of  4500  foot,  and  Killicrew  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
two  troops  of  horfc.  The  Highlanders  under  Dun-  born  in  161 1  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  diltinguiflicd 
dee  amoimtcd  to  little  more  than  half  that  number,  hinifelf  by  his  uncommon  natural  parts.  He  was 
Thefe  he  ranged  inftantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean,  page  of  honour  to  king  Charles  I.  and  groom  of  the 
with  his  tribe,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo-  bed-chamber  to  Charles  II.  with  whom  he  fuffered 
raids  of  Sky,  under  their  chieftains  elded  fon,  formed  many  years  exile  ;  during  which  he  applied  his  leifure 
the  left.  The  Camcrons,  the  Macdonald's  of  Glcngary,  Iiours  to  llie  (ludy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  compofition 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irifh  auxiliaries,  of  feveral  plays.  After  the  rcftoration  he  continued 
were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of  horfe  were  placed  be-  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently  ac- 
hind  under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  olTicers  fent  cefs  to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  the  firft  peers  in  the 
by  James  from  Ireland  were  dilhihuted  through  all  the  realm  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  livclinefs  of 
line.  His  whole  army  (lood  in  Hght  of  the  enemy  for  parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
feveral  hours  on  the  llccp  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced  monarch,  and  being  continually  about  his  perfon  du- 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackcy  had  formed  his  line,  ring  his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom  and  familiarity 
Dundee  wilhed  for  the  approach  of  night;  a  fcafon  fui-  with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  majedy  afterwards 
ted  for  cither  victory  or  flight.  could  not  check  in  him,  he  fometimes,  by  way  of  jeft. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  flight  whicli  King  Charles  was  ever  fond  of,  if  genuine,  even 
fkirmifli  began  between  the  right  v.ing  of  the  High-  though  himfelf  was  the  objeft  ot  the  fatire,  would  ad- 
landers  and  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army  venture  bold  truths  which  fcarcely  any  one  befides 
wifhing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  difcon-  would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  ftory  in  par- 
tinued  for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time  ticular  is  related  of  him,  which  if  true  is  a  ftrong 
flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  animated  them  to  aiftion.  proof  of  the  great  lengths  he  would  fometimes  proceed 
At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  lignal  for  battle,  and  in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  is  as  follows:  — 
charged  the  enemy  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  horfe.  When  the  king's  unbounded  padlon  for  women  had  gi- 
The  Highlanders  In  deep  coh.nins  rulhcd  fuddenly  ven  his  millrefs  fuch  an  afctndant  over  him,  that,  like 
down  the  hill.  They  kept  their  fliot  till  thoy  were  the  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to 
within  a  pike's  length  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  fired  have  handled  a  diftaffthan  to  wield  a  fceptre,  and  for 
their  muft-.ets,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand.  Mac-  die  convcrfation  of  his  concubines  utterly  neglec'Ved 
kay's  left  wing  could  not  for  a  moment  fuftain  the  the  mod  important  affairs  of  (late,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
Ihock.  They  were  driven  by  the  Macleans  with  great  to  pay  his  majefty  a  vifit  in  his  priv.ate  ap.irtmcnts, 
flauqhter  from  the  field.  Tiic  Macdonalds  on  the  left  habiled  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent  on  a  long  journey, 
of  the  Highlanders  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Colo-  The  king,  furprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
nel  Haftings'  regiment  of  foot  flood  their  ground,  immediately  alkcd  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it. 
They  even  forced  the  Macdonald's  to  retreat.  Mac-  and  wliither  he  was  going  ?  "  To  hell,"  bluntly  re- 
lean,  with  a  few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron  plied  the  wag.  "  Prithee  (faid  the  king),  what  can 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  fuddenly  on  the  flank  of  your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?"  "  To  fetch  back  Oli- 
thls  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  ver  Cromwell  (rejoined  he),  that  he  may  take  fome  care 
'J'he  llaUG,htcr  ended  not  with  the  battle.  Two  tliou-  oftheaflairs  of  England,  for  his  fuccclfor  takes  none  at 
fand  fell  in  the  field  and  in  the  flight.  The  tents,  bag-  all.'' — Several  more  (lories  are  related  of  him,  which 
gage,  artillery,  and  jnovlfions  of  the  enemy,  and  even  are  not  banen  of  humour. — Killigrew  died  In  1682, 
king  William's  Dutch  (landard,  which  was  carried  by  and  was  buried  in  Weflmlnflcr-abbcy. 
Mackay's  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  liie  High-  Killigrew  (Anne),  "  a  Grace  lor  beauty,  and  \i 
landers.  The  viiflory  was  now  complete.  But  the  Mufe  for  wit,"  as  Mr  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter 
Highlanders  loft  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the  of  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  two  foregoing, 
unexpct'ted  rcliftance  of  Colonel  Haftings'  regiment,  and  was  born  a  little  before  the  reftoration.  She 
and  the  confufion  of  the  Macdonald's,  Dundee  rode  gave  early  indications  of  genius,  and  became  eminent 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raifing  his  arm,  in  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and  painting.  She  drew 
and  pointing  to  the  Cameron's  to  advance,  he  received  the  duke  of  York  and  his  duchefs  to  whom  flic  was 
a  l)all  in  his  fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal ;  and  maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  feveral  other  portraits  and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  king  James  at  that  hiftory-pieces ;  and  crowned  all  her  other  accomplKh- 
time.  -  ments  with   unblcmifhcd  virtue  and   exemplary   piety. 

KILLIGREW  (William),  cl deft  fon  of  Sir  Robert  Mr  Drydcn  feems  quite  lavlfli  in  her  praife,  though 
Killigrew  knight,  was  bom  in  1605.  He  was  gentle-  Wood  adures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than  (lie 
nian-ulher  of  the  privy-chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  was  equal  if  not  luperior  to.  Tliis  amiable  young  wo- 
and  on  the  reftoration  to  Charles  IL  VVlien  the  lat-  man  died  of  the  imall-pox  in  i68j  ;  and  the  year  after 
ter  married  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was  her  poems  were  publKhed  in  a  thin  4to  volume, 
created  vicc-chanibcrlain  ;  in  which  (latlon  he  conli-  KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
juied  22  years,  and  died  in  I '''03.  He  was  the  author  of  Down  and  province  of  LTder,  So  miles  from  Dub- 
nf  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were  lin  ;  othcrwile  written  Ki!hh::^h.  It  is  the  principal 
much  ajiplauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particular-   town  in  the  barony  of  DuflVin  ;  and  fcated  on  an  arm 
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k;i:<,u:I!.    cf  tlie  lalre  o£  Strangiord,  from  which  it  is  fupplicJ 
"  ■    '  with  a  great  variety  oi'  fiih.     The  family  of  the  Ha- 
4  milton's  created  iiid  Lords  Chinbois,  and  afterwards 

'  Ei:!s  of  Clanbrallil,  had  their  feat  and  refidence  here 

in  a  caflle  Handing  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  great  ilrcet ; 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  llreet  is  a  little  fate  bay,  v.  Iierc 
Ihips  lie  iheltcrcd  from  all  v/inds  ;  in  the  town  are  fonie 
pocd  hcufts,  a  decent  market  houfe,  a  horfe  barrack, 
and  a  Pr-.-fbyteiian  n-.eeiing-houfe.  On  an  eminence  ;i 
fmall  diilancc  frini  the  town  is  a  handfonu  church 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  'ITiis  place  fnlfered  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1 64 1 .  It  is  now  thriving,  and 
tlie  linen  manufacture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Black- 
wood family  ;  and  holds  three  fairs.  The  celebrated 
r.aturaliil  and  eminent  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Sloan  was 
born  here  16th  April  1C60.  and  his  father  Alexander 
Sloan  was  at  the  head  f  f  that  colony  of  Scots  which 
King  James  I.  fcttleJ  in  tlic  place.  This  town  was  in- 
corporated by  that  king  at  ihe  inllance  of  the  firll  earl 
of  Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH  (otherwife  Port  Sr  Arne),  a  port- 
town  of  Ireland,  iituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  Ulfter,  76  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lies 
north  of  St  John's  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where 
fhips  lie.  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  fituated  ;  the 
fca  flowing  all  along  the  banks  of  the  houfes,  where 
fhips  ride  in  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
liere  a  good  church,  and  a  horfe  barrack.  Tlicy  have 
good  filhing  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  coninls  in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  confumed  in 
the  adjacent  country.  A  manufacture  of  fait  is  alfo 
carried  on  with  great  advant;ige.  The  fairs  held  liero 
are  five.  At  a  frri.^.tl  dillance  from  the  town  is  a  char- 
ter working  fchool  for  the  reception  of  20  children, 
which  was  let  on  loot  by  the  late  Mr  Jnftice  Ward. 
There  is  a  remarkable  well  here  called  S.'  Scordin's 
■wfH,  and  highly  eileemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
nefs  of  its  water.  It  gufhcs  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank, 
clofe  upon  the  lln.re,  and  is  obferved  never  to  diminilh 
its  quantity  in  the  driefl:  feafon.  There  is  alfo  a  mineral 
fpring  near  the  f.hool,  the  w.iters  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants affirm  to  he  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town  near  the  fea  is  a  rock  in 
which  there  is  an  oblong  hole,  from  vrhcnce  at  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  a  flrange  noil'e  is  he:ud 
fomewhat  refcmbling  the  found  of  a  huntfmau's  horn. 
In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  tOAvards  St  John's  point  there  is  a  very  curious 
cave,  which  has  a  winding  paiTage  two  feet  and  an  half 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  befides  the  entrance,  anil 
leading  to  a  circular  chamber  three  yards  in  diameter, 
where  there  is  a  fine  limpid  well.  The  cive  is  about 
27  yards  long. 

KiLLocGH-Hiirlour  is  tolerably  fafe  and  commodi- 
ous ;  a  fm.ill  degree  of  caution,  however,  is  necelfary  in 
failing  into  it ;  for  a  rock  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  covered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  the 
luater-roct.  Either  to  the  eatl  or  weft  of  this  rock  is 
a  fccure  palTage,  the  inlet  lying  fouth  by  eaft  and 
north  by  weft.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney-ifland  is  a  ftrong  quay,  and  a  bafon  for  Ihips, 
where  they  are  defended  from  all  winds,  within  which 
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the  harbour  on  both  fides  affords  good  anciirrasic  for  KlUylic; 
vefTcls  of  150  tons.     At  the  end  of  tlie  quay  the  chan-  II 

nel  is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Killough  is  form-  '^'''" 
ed  by  Rin-fad  at  the  Long-point  to  the  eaft,  and  St  .  ""^ 
John's-point  to  the  weft,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a 
peninfula  called  Comy-i/L-  from  the  number  of  rabbits 
thereon,  and  not  dine  ijle  as  Sir  William  Petty  has  it. 
An  impetuous  fca  runs  on  all  this  coaft  in  Uoims  and 
fpring  tides. 

KILLYBEGS,  a  borough  and  fiir  town  in  the 
county  of  Donetj^al  and  province  of  Ulfter,  123  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Do- 
negal bay  ;  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade,  tliough 
it  has  a  harbour  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  large 
fleet :  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within  by  the  flielter  of  high 
lands  furrounJing  it ;  fo  that  veflcls  may  enter  it  at  any 
time  of  the  tide,  there  being  from  5  to  8  fathom  wa- 
ter. The  herring  filliery  is  the  moft  confiderable  of 
any  carried  on  here  ;  but  the  town  is  likely  to  in- 
creafe  in  trade  and  confcqncnce.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  tlic  Connyngham 
f.innly.      It  has  two  fairs. 

KILMAINHAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  fefllon-houfe  and 
handfome  gaol ;  and  here  the  quarter  fe'Jions  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dubhn,  and  knights  of  the  fhire 
eleifled  for  that  county.  This  place  was  fometimes 
the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  Caftle  was  con- 
verted to  tliat  purpofe  ;  and  though  now  much  decayed, 
it  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An 
ancient  priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for 
knights  hofpitalers  of  St  John  of  Jcrufalem. 

KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter,  16  miles 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin. — 
This  town  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  military 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  a  po- 
pulous place ;  and  the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  en- 
tirely furrounded  the  town,  and  of  feveral  large  houfes, 
are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it 
with  many  privileges,  as  did  Queen  Elizabeth  another, 
dated  24th  April  15 14.  In  1598,  it  was  inverted  by  the 
Irifh  forces,,  when  the  earl  of  Grmond  haftened  to  its 
relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to  raife  the  fiece  :  here  was 
alfo  fomc  conteft  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  1641 
and  1642.  By  an  inquifition  11  Aug.  22  Eli?.,  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kllmallock 
called  hlac'ij^agbi ;  on  which  a  ftone  houfe  was  ere^cd. 
In  the  catliedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  monument 
erecled  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom  repre- 
fented  this  to\\-n  in  parliament  in  1613.  Kilmallock 
returns  two  members  to  parliament  ;  patron  Silver 
Oliver,  Efq.  This  place  once  gave  title  of  vifccunt  to 
one  of  the  Sarsfield  family. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  flourlfhing  town 
of  Ayrfhire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufaifture  of 
carpets,  milled  hofiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  cf  Boyd,  refiding 
in  this  neighbourhood.  This  title  was  forfeited  by 
the  late  earl,  who,  by  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1 74J, 
was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  loft  his  life  on  the 
fcaflbld.  His  fon,  however,  who  ferrcd  in  the  king's 
army,  afterwards  fuccecded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol,  a 
title  much  more  ancient  and  honourable. 
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■re  KILMORE,  u  biiliop's  fee  in  the  county  of  Cavun 
and  provinci;  oi  UUtcr  in  lix-land.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  Climes,  or  C!:iiih,  i.  e.  tlic  "  fc<niellereei 
place  ;  and  ii  lituatcd  near  Loch  Ern.  St  l'"cdlimid 
J'oiiiidcd  this  bilhopric  in  the  fixth  century  ;  it  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  an  obfcurc  village  called  T/v- 
luni.i  ;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Mac  Brady  billiop  of  Triburna  crefted  a 
church  on  the  file  oi'  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
\vhofe  memory  it  was  dedic;'-tcd,  and  denominated 
Kilmorf,  or  "  the  great  church."  At  prefent  there 
are  neither  catliedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  belonging 
to  this  fee  ;  the  fniall  pavith  church  contiguous  to 
the  epifcopal  h<  ufe  ferving  for  the  purpofc  ol  a  cathe- 
ihal. 

KILN,  a  ftove  ufed  in  the  manufaflure  of  various 
articles.  A  I'aiiric  formed  for  admittmg  heat,  in  or- 
der to  dry  or  burn  malerials  placed  in  it  to  undergo 
ftich  operations. 

KJLWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  tlie 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munller,  108  miles 
from  Dublin,  h  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  call- 
ed K'lkuortb  mountmns,  through  whicli  a  good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  :  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Funcheon,  which  is  well  ftorsd  with  fal- 
mon  and  trout,  and  difcluuges  itfelf  a  mile  fouth  of 
this  into  the  Blackwater.  Near  Kilworth  is  a  good 
glebe  and  vicarage  honfc.  At  this  place  is  Moor- 
park,  the  fuperb  feat  of  Lord  Mcmntcafhi'l  ;  -.xwA  ad- 
joining to  his  lordlhip's  improvements  ftands  tlie  caftle 
of  Clough-leagh,  boldly,  fituated  on  the  river  Fun- 
cheon, which  has  ftood  fevcral  fiegcs.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here. 

KIMBOLTOT^,  a  town  of  Huntingdonfiiirc,  ftated 
in  a  bottom  ;  and  noted  for  the  callle  of  Kimbolton, 
the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Mancheller.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  iS. 

KIMCHI  (David),  a  Jcwifli  rabbi,  famous  as  a 
eommcntator  on  the  Old  Telhiment,  lived  at  tlie  clofe 
of  the  I  2th  and  beginning  i.i  the  1 3th  centuries.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birlh,  fon  of  rabbi  Jofeph  Kimchi, 
and  brother  of  rabbi  Mnfes  Kimchi,  both  men  of 
eminent  learning  among  the  Jews  :  but  he  exceeded 
them  both,  being  the  bed  Hebrew  grammarian  the 
Jews  ever  hud.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Diction* 
ary  of  that  language  ;  out  of  the  former  of  which 
Buxtorf  made  his  Thifaiirus  iw>iij  Hebrete,  and  his 
Lexicon  imgu.e  Il<brea  out  of  the  latter.  His  writings 
have  been  held  in  fuch  eftimation  among  tlie  Jews, 
that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  reputation  in  letters  and 
theology  without  (ludving  them. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.     See  Mearns. 

KINDRED,  in  law,  perfons  related  to  one  ano- 
ther, whereof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines, 
viz.  the  defecnding,  afccnding,  and  collateral  line. 
Sec  CoNSANCUTNiTY  and  Descent. 

On  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  defccndirg  line, 
the  inheritance  pad'es  in  the  collateral  one. 

KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  fuigly  and 
fovereignly  over  a  people. — Camden  derives  the  word 
from  the  Saxon  ryni/a;,  which  figuifies  tlie  fame  ;  and 
that  from  can  "  power,"  or  /en  "  knowledge,"  where- 
with every  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  inverted.  Tlic 
Latin  rex,  the  Scythian  rcix,  tljc  Punic  rc/ih,  ihc  Spa- 


nifli   ley,  and  French  roy,  come  .all,  according  to  Po-      Kip;. 

llel,  from  the  Hebrew  -xi,  ro/c/:,  "  chief,  head."  ' T" 

Kings  were  not  known   amongft  the    Ifraelites   till  ^ 

the  reign  ol  Saul.  Belbre  him  they  were  governed 
Tit  (iril  by  ciders  as  in  Egypt ;  tlien  by  princes  of  God's 
appointment,  as  Moles  and  Jolhua  ;  then  by  judges 
till  the  time  of  Samuel ;  and  lad  ol'  all  by  kings.     Sec 

JUDGFS. 

Moll  of  the  Grecian  ftatcs  were  governed  at  firft  by 
kings,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  diffe- 
rences and  execute  a  power  which  was  hniited  bv  laws. 
Tlicy  commanded  armies,  prelided  over  tiie  worfiiip  of 
the  Gods,  &c.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary; 
but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious 
to  the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  fo  commanded,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  right  of  fucceffion  ;  yet  the  kings 
w^rc  fuppofed  to  hold  their  fovereignty  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jupiter.  Tlie  enlign  of  majclly  was  the 
fccptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  ftuds 
of  gold,  and  ornamented  at  the  top  with  fome  figure  ; 
commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Rome  .olfo  was  governed  nt  firll  by  kings,  who  were 
elefted  by  the  people,  with  tlic  approbation  of  tlic 
ienate  .ind  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  .army,  and  the 
adminillration  of  jullice.  The  nionarchial  form  of 
government  fubfilled  244  years  in  Rome,  under  feven 
kings,  tlie  laft  of  whom  was  Tarquinius  Supcrbus.     See 

RoMK. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  had  ancient- 
ly the  appellation  of  the  «rcal  king  ;  the  king  of  France 
had  that  of  the  nioft  Chrijlian  ling ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  has  th.it  of  CaihoUr  ling.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  is  a  prince  chofen  by  the  emperor,  as  a  coad- 
jutor in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  II.  Iiad  the  title  of  ChrijJianijjimus  con- 
ierred  on  them  ;  and  that  of  tlifendcr  of  the  faith  was 
added  by  pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by 
them  fome  time  before.  The  title  o( grace  was  firll 
given  to  their  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
that  of  OT?;/f/?y  firll  to  Henry  VIII.  before  which  time 
the  kings  were  called  graie,  highmfs,  &c. — In  all  pub- 
lic inftiumcnts  and  letters,  the  king  llylcs  himfelf  nos 
"  wc ;"  though  till  the  lijiic  of  king  Jchn  he  fpoke  in  . 
the  fingular  number. 

The  definition  of  Ung  above  given,  is  according  to 
the  general  .Tccej-lation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  thcrc- 
fiire  (Irielly  apply  10  the  fovereign  of  Britain ;  and 
Hill  Icfs  of  late  to  that  of  France,  formerly  one  of  the 
moll  abfolutc,  now  the  mod  degraded  of  princes, 
without  power  and  without  confenueucc.  In  Britain, 
a  h.ippy  mean  prevails.  The  power  of  the  king  is 
indeed  fubjcifl  to  great  limitations  :  but  they  arc  the 
limitations  of  wifdi>m,  and  the  fources  of  dignity  ; 
being  fo  far  from  diminilhing  his  honour,  that  tliey 
add  a  glory  to  his  crown  :  For  while  other  kings  are 
abfolute  monarchs  over  innumerable  multitudes  of 
flavcs,  the  king  of  Britain  has  the  dillinguiQied  glo- 
ry of  governing  a  free  people,  the  lead  of  whom 
is  prot^iflcd  by  the  laws  :  he  has  great  prerogatives, 
and  a  boundlefs  power  in  doijig  good  ;  and  is  at  tlvj  ■ 
fame  time  only  rcdrained  from  aiting  inconfiftcntly 
with  his  own  happineft,  and  that  of  his  people. 

To  undcrftand  the  royal  rights  aiid  authority  in  Bri- 
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Kmg.     tain,  we  muft  confider  the  king  under  fix  diftir.a  views. 

— '' '  I.  Witii  regard  to    his  title.     2.  His    royal    family. 

3.  Hii  councils.     4.  His  duties.     5.  His  prerogative. 
6.  His  revenue. 

I.  His  title.  For  this,  fee  Heredit.irt  Right,  and 
Succession. 

II.  His  Royal  family.     See  Royal  Family. 

III.  His  councils.     See  Council. 

IV.  His  duties.  By  the  conftitution,  there  are 
certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king  ;  in  confidera- 
tion  of  which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are  eftublifh- 
cd  by  the  laws  of  tlie  land  ;  it  being  a  maxim  in  the 
law,  tliat  proteillon  and  fubjection  are  reciprocah  And 
thefe  reciprocal  duties  arc  v.hat  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone  apprehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in 
1688,  when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken 
the  original  coutraft  between  king  and  people.  But 
however,  as  tlie  terms  of  that  original  contract  were 
in  feme  meafure  difputed,  being  alleged  to  exift  prin- 
cipally in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by  reafon 
and  the  rules  of  natur.il  law,  in  which  deduction  dif- 
ferent underlbmdings  might  very  confiderably  ditfer  ; 
it  was,  after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare 
thefe  duties  exprefsly,  .and  to  reduce  that  contraifl  to 
a  plain  certainty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might 
be  formerly  railed  by  weak  and  fcrupulous  minds 
about  the  exillence  of  fuch  an  original  contraft,  they 
miift  now  entirely  ceafe;  efpecially  with  regard  to 
every  prince  who  hath  reigned  fmce  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is.  To  govern  his 
people  according  to  law.  Nee  rcgilus  infnita  aut  libera 
potejhs,  was  the  conftitution  of  their  German  anceftors 
on  the  continent.  And  this  is  not  only  confonant 
to  tlie  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  and 
of  fociety;  but  has  always  been  efteemed  an  exprefs 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when  pre- 
rogative was  at  the  higheft.  "  The  king  (laith  Brac- 
ton,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be 
fubjea  to  man  ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  :  for  the 
law  maketh  the  king,  l^et  the  king  therefore  render 
to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  inveftcd  in  him  with 
regard  to  otliers  ;  dominion,  and  power  ;  for  he  is  not 
truly  king,  where  will  and  pleafure  rules,  and  not  the 
law."  And  ac;ain :  "  The  king  hath  a  fuperior, 
namely  God  -,  and  alio  the  law,  by  wliich  he  was  made 
a  king."  Thus  Braclon  ;  and  Fortefcue  alfo,  having 
fiifl:  well  diftinguifncd  between  a  monarchy  abfolutely 
and  defpotically  regal,  which  is  introduced  by  conquelt 
and  violence,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy,  which 
arifes  from  mutual  confer.t  (of  which  laft  fpecies  he 
aderts  the  government  of  England  to  be),  immediately 
lays  it  down  as  a  piinciple,  that  "  the  king  of  England 
jnuft  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
laws  thereof;  infomuch  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath 
at  his  coronation  to  the  obfervance  and  keeping  of  his 
own  laws."  But  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  difficulties 
concerning  this  matter,  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by  fta- 
tute  12  and  i?  W.  III.  c.  2.  "  that  the  lav.s  of  Eng- 
land are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof;  ajid  all 
the  kir.gs,  and  queens  who  Ihall  afcend  the  throne  of 
this  re.ilm  ought  to  adm.iniiler  the  government  of  tlie 
fame  according  to  the  i;iid  lav.s,  and  all  their  officers 
and  minillcrs  ought  to  ferve  them  refpeftively  accord- 
ing to  the  fame :  and  therefore  all  the  otl.er  laws  and 
Aatutes  of  this  realm,  for  fecuring  tlie    eftabliflied  re- 


ligion, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  tlierc-      Kin ' 

of,  and  all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  fame  now  in  "~ 

force,  are  by  his  majefty,  by  and  w'lXh  the  advice  and 
confeut  oi  the  lords  fpiritu.al  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, and  by  authority  of  tlie  fame,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed accordingly." 

And  as  to  the  terms  of  the  oi-iginal  contraft  be- 
tween king  and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
now  couched  in  the  coronation-oath,  which  by  tlie 
ftatute  I  W.  &  M.  ft.  I.  c.  6.  is  to  be  adminiftered 
to  every  king  and  queen  who  ihall  fucceed  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  thefe  realms,  by  one  of  thearchbifliops 
or  bilhops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people  ;  who  on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation- 
oath  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  arch  Li/hop  or  lijlnpjlitill ft:y.  Will  you  folemn- 
ly  promife  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  a- 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fame  ? — 
The  Ling  or  queen  JImU  fay,  I  folemnly  promile  fo 
to  do. 

"  Archhijhop  or  bifiop.  Will  you  to  your  power 
caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  ail 
yourjudgnients  ? — King  or  queen.      I  will. 

"  Archh'ifliop  or  li/hop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoll  of 
your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profef- 
lion  of  the  gofpel  and  the  Proleftant  reformed  reli- 
gion eftablilhed  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve 
unto  the  bilhops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  fhall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  ? — King  or  queen.  All  this  I 
promife  to  do. 

"  After  this  the  iing  or  queen,  laying  hii  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  gofpel,  Jl:all  fay.  The  tilings  which  I  have 
here  before  promil'ed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help 
me  God.      And  thenfhall  lifs  the  book." 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now 
prcfcribed  by  the  laws  ;  the  principal  articles  ol  which 
appear  to  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jufti- 
ces,  and  even  as  the  time  of  Braflon  :  but  the  word- 
ing ot  it  was  ch.anged  at  the  revolution,  becaufe  (as 
tlie  ftatute  alleges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been  framed  in 
doubtful  v.ords  and  expreftlons,  witli  relation  to  an- 
cient laws  and  conftitutions  at  th'.s  time  unknown. 
However,  in  what  form  foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is 
moft  indifputably  a  fundamental  and  original  exprefs 
contrafl ;  though,  doubtlefs,  tlie  duty  of  protection 
is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  tlie  fovereign  be- 
fore coronation  as  after  :  in  the  feme  manner  as  alle- 
giance to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fubjed  im- 
mediately on  the  defcent  of  the  crown,  before  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  whether  lie  ever  takes 
it  at  all.  This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubject  will  be 
confidered  in  its  proper  place.  At  prefent  we  are  on- 
ly to  obferve,  that  in  the  king's  part  of  this  original 
contraft  are  cxpreffed  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch 
can  owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to 
law;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy;  and  to  maintain 
the  eftabliilied  religion.  And  with  refpec^  to  die  lat- 
ter of  thefe  three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark, 
that  by  the  act  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding 
ftatutes  arexecited  and  confirmed  ;  tlie  one  of  the  par- 
liament 
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King,     liamcnt  of  Scotknd,  the  other  of  the   p.irli.iment  of 

— Enghind  :   which   enaifl ;  the  former,  that  every  king 

at  his  aceefiiou  ihiill  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  pre- 
fervc  the  Protellant  religion,  and  prcfbyterian  church- 
governmcp.t  in  .Scothind  ;  the  latter,  that  at  his  corona- 
tion he  lli.iU  take  and  Uiblcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  pre- 
fcrve  the  fcttlement  of  the  cliurch  of  England  within 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonging. 

V.  His  prerogative.     See  Prerogative. 

VI.  Hisrcvenue.     See  Revenue. 

Having  in  the  preceding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  vail  title  of  the  law,  the  fu- 
I>reme  executive  magillratc,  or  the  king's  majellv,  con- 
fidered  in  his  fcvcral  capacities  and  points  of  view ;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  Ihort  comparative  review 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  magillrate,  or  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  as  it  ftood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.  And  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
moll  of  the  laws  for  afcertaining,  limiting,  and  re- 
ftraining  this  prerogative,  have  been  made  within  the 
compafs  of  little  more  than  a  century  paft  ;  from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  I.  to  the  prefent  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  diminilhed  fmcc  the  reign  of 
kin"-  James  I.  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  tlie  ftar- 
chamber  and  high-commilTion  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  difclaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  fubjcd,  by  the  fame 
prince  :  by  the  difufc  of  forell  laws  for  a  century  pall : 
and  by  the  many  excellent  provifions  ena-fled  under 
Charles  II.  ;  efpccially  the  abolition  of  military  te- 
nures, purveyance,  and  pre-emption ;  the  habeas  cor- 
pus aft  ;  and  the  aft  to  prevent  the  difcontinnance  of 
parliaments  for  above  three  years  :  and  lince  the  revo- 
lution, by  the  llrong  and  emfihatical  words  in  which 
their  liberties  are  alierted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  aft 
of  fettlement  ;  by  the  aft  for  triennial,  llnce  turned 
into  feptennial  elcftions  ;  by  the  exclufion  of  certain 
officers  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  rendering  the 
feats  of  the  judges  permanent,  and  their  falaries  inde- 
pendent :  and  by  reftraining  the  king's  pardon  from 
obllrufting  parliamentary  impeachments.  Befides  all 
this,  if  we  confider  how  the  crown  is  impoverilhed  and 
flrippcd  of  all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  tliat  it  greatly 
depends  on  the  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  necefl'a- 
ry  fupport  and  maintenance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
think  that  the  balance  is  inclined  pretty  Urongly  to 
the  popular  fcale,  and  that  the  executive  magillratc 
lias  neither  independence  nor  power  enough  left,  to 
form  that  check  upon  the  lords  and  commons  which 
the  founders  of  the  conllitution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidcrcd,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  lirll  parliament  after  his  accelfion, 
lias  by  long  ufagc  a  truly  roy.d  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life  ;  and  has  ne- 
ver any  occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  fupplics, 
but  upon  fome  ptiblic  neccllity  of  the  whole  realm. 
This  rcllores  to  liini  that  conllitutional  independence, 
which  at  his  full  accellion  feems,  it  mull  be  owned,  to 
be  wanting.  And  then  with  regard  to  power,  we 
may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  government  .ire 
at  lead  fufficicntly  llrengtliencd  ;  and  that  a  Briiilh 
monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by 
ei;hcr  the  nubility  or  th':  people.     The  inllrunients  of 


power  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and  avowed  as  they  for- 
merly were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous 
and  invidious  rcfleftions  ;  but  they  are  not  the  weaker 
upon  that  account.  In  iliort,  the  national  debt  and 
taxes  (befides  tlie  inconveniences  before  mentioned), 
have  alfo  in  their  natural  confcqucnces  thrown  fuch  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  their  pa- 
triotic ancellors  ;  who  glorioufiy  Rruggled  for  the  abo- 
lition of  tlie  then  formid.ible  parts  of  tiic  prerogative, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  forcfight  ellablilhed 
this  fyftem  in  their  Head.  The  entire  coUeftion  and 
management  of  fo  vail  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  number 
of  new  officers,  created  by  and  removeable  at  the  royal 
pleafure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment to  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Witnefs  the 
commilfioners,  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the 
cuftoms,  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  commiC- 
fioncrs  of  excife,  and  their  numerous  fubalterns,  in 
every  inland  dillricl ;  the  poll  mafters  and  their  fer- 
vants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  public 
road  ;  the  commiffioners  of  tlie  llamps,  and  their  dis- 
tributors, which  are  fully  as  fcattcrcd  and  fully  as  nume- 
rous ;  the  officers  of  the  f.dt  duty,  which,  though  a 
fpecies  of  excife,  and  condufted  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
yet  made  a  dillinft  corps  from  the  ordin;iry  managers 
of  that  revenue  ;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and  windows  ; 
the  receivers  of  the  land-tax ;  the  managers  of  lotte- 
ries ;  and  the  commililoners  of  hackney-coaches  ;  all 
which  are  either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  removeable  at  pleafure  without  any 
reafon  affigned  :  thefe,  it  requires  but  little  penetra- 
tion to  fee,  mud  give  that  power,  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  fublirtence,  an  intlucnce  moll  amazingly  ex- 
ten  five.  To  this  may  be  added  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  prefe- 
rence in  loans,  fubfcrlptions,  tickets,  remittances,  and 
other  money-tranfaftlons,  which  will  greatly  increafe 
this  influence  ;  and  that  over  thofe  perfons  whofe  at- 
tachment, on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  fretiucntly 
the  moll  delirablc.  All  this  is  the  natural,  diougli 
perliaps  the  unforefcen,  confequence  of  erefting  their 
funds  of  credit,  and,  to  fupport  them,  eftablilhing 
perpetual  taxes :  the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new 
lince  the  relloration  in  1 660 ;  and  by  far  tlie  greateft 
part  fince  the  revolution  in  1688.  And  the  fame  may 
be  fald  with  regard  to  tlie  officers  in  their  numerous 
army,  and,  the  places  which  the  army  has  created.  All 
which  put  together  give  the  executive  power  fo  periua- 
five  an  energy  with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  thcmfelves, 
and  fo  prevailing  an  interell  with  their  friends  and 
families,  as  will  amply  make  amends  for  die  lofs  of 
external  prerogative. 

But  though  this  profufion  of  officers  flioiJd  have  no 
eflcft  on  individuals,  there  is  Hill  another  newly  ac- 
quired branch  of  power ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influ- 
ence only,  but  tlie  force  of  a  difciplincd  army  :  paid 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immedi.uely  by 
the  crown ;  railed  by  the  crown,  officered  by  the 
crown,  commanded  by  the  crown.  They  .ire  kept  on 
foot,  it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  tliat  by  the 
power  of  parliament:  but  during  that  year,  they  mull 
by  the  nature  of  the  conllitution,  if  raifed  at  all,  be  at 
tiis  abfolute  dilpofol  of  the  crown.     And  tkere  need. 

but. 
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King,     but  few  words  to  dcmonftrate  how  great  a  truft   is 

— " '  tliereby  rcpoicJ  in  the  prince  by  his  people :   A  truft 

that  is  mere  than  equivalent  to  a  ihouland  little  trou- 
blefome  prerogatives. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  befides  the  civil  lift,  the  im- 
Tnenfe  revenue  ot"  almoft  feven  millions  llerling,  which 
is  annually  paid  to  tl'.c  creditors  ol  the  public,  or  car- 
ried to  the  linking  fund,  is  hrll  dcpoHted  in  the  royal 
excliequcr,  and  tlience  iilued  out  to  the  rcfpc<5live  of- 
Hces  of  payment.  This  revenue  the  people  can  never 
refufe  to  raife,  becaufe  it  is  made  perpetual  by  a<5l  of 
parliament  ;  which  alfo,  when  well  confidered,  will 
appear  to  be  a  trull  of  great  delicacy  and  high  impor- 
tance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  fcems  clear,  that  what- 
.  ever  may  liave  become  of  the  nonumil,  the  real  power 
of  the  crown  has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
tranfailions  in  the  lall  century.  Much  is  indeed  given 
up  ;  but  much  is  alfo  acquired.  The  ftern  commands 
of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  in- 
fluence :  the  flavilh  and  exploded  doftrine  of  non  re- 
fiftance  has  given  way  to  a  military  eftablilhment  by 
law  ;  and  to  the  difulfe  of  parliaments  has  fucceeded  a 
parliamentary  truft  of  an  immenfe  perpetual  revenue. 
When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  finking 
fund,  the  national  debts  iiiall  be  lelfened  ;  when  the 
pofture  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  univerfal  introduc- 
tion of  a  well  planned  and  national  militia,  will  fuffer 
the  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  ;  and 
when  (in  confequence  of  all)  the  taxes  Ihall  be  gradu- 
ally reduced ;  this  adventitious  power  of  the  crown 
will  flowly  and  imperceptibly  diminiih,  as  it  flowly  and 
imperceptibly  rofe.  But  till  that  Ihall  happen,  it  will 
be  the  efpecial  duty,  of  good  fubjecls  and  good  Eng- 
lithmen,  to  reverence  the  crown,  and  yet  guard  a- 
gainft  corrupt  and  fervile  influences  from  thofe  who  are 
intrufted  with  its  authority ;  to  be  loyal,  yet  free ; 
obedient,  and  yet  independent ;  and  above  every  thing, 
to  hope  that  they  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a  fovereign,  who,  in  all  thofe  public  afts 
that  have  perfonally  proceeded  from  himlelf,  hath  ma- 
nifefted  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  free  conftitution 
of  Britain ;  hath  already  in  more  than  one  inftance 
remarkably  ftrengthened  its  outworks ;  and  will  there- 
fore never  harbour  a  thought,  or  adopt  a  perfuafion, 
in  any  the  remoteft  degree  detrimental  to  public  li- 
berty. 

King  at  Arms,  or  of  Arms,  is  an  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurifdictiou  of  armoury. 

In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar- 
ter, clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

Carter,  principal  King  at  Arms,  was  inftituted  by 
Henry  V.  His  bufinefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of 
the  garter  at  their  alfemblies,  to  marlhal  the  folemnities 
at  the  funerals  of  the  highell  nobility,  and  to  carry  the 
ganer  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  the  fea ;  on  which 
occafion  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  commilhon  with  fome 
principal  peer  of  the  kingdom.     See  Gakter. 

Clarfndtux  Kina  at  Arms,  is  fo  called  from  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  His 
office  is  to  marlhal  and  difpofe  the  funerals  of  all  the 
inferior   nobility,  as   baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and 


gentlemen,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tlie  Trent.     See  Cla-     King 

RENCIEUX.  >^ 

Norroy  K:xa  at  Arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Trent. 

Tliefe  t\\-o  laft  are  alio  called  provincial  heralds,  in 
regard  they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into 
provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  power  to  vifit  noble- 
mens  families,  to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifh 
their  arms,  appoint  pcribns  their  arms,  and  with  gar- 
ter to  direft  the  other  heralds. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themi'elves ; 
but  of  later  days,  the  earl  marlhal  has  a  fpecial  com- 
milTion  at  every  craation  to  perfonate  the  king. 

/j'i-n  King  at  Arir.s,  for  Scotland,  is  the  fecond  king 
at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ;  he  is  inverted  and  crowned 
with  great  folemnity.  To  him  belongs  the  publiihing 
the  king's  proclamations,  marlhalling  funerals, reverfing 
arms,  &c.     See  Lyon. 

King  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifh  bilhop  in  the 
17th  century,  bred  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  after- 
ward at  Chrift-church  Oxford.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1605  he  was  made 
dean  of  Chrill-church,  and  was  for  feveral  years  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  161 1  he  was  advanced  to 
tlie  bifhopric  of  London.  Befides  his  Lcdures  upon 
Jonah,  delivered  at  York,  he  publilhed  feveral  fermons. 
King  James  I.  ufed  to  ftyle  him  the  king  of  preachers  ; 
and  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  often  declared,  that  he  'wat 
the  hejl  fpcaher  in  the  Jlar-chamber  in  his  time.  He  was  fo 
conilant  in  preaching  after  li;  was  a  billiop,  that,  un- 
lets he  was  hindered  by  want  of  health,  he  omitted 
no  Sunday  whereon  he  did  not  vifit  fome  pulpit  in 
London  or  near  it.  Soon  after  his  death,  tlie  Papifts 
reported,  that  he  died  a  member  of  their  church. 
But  the  falllty  of  this  ftory  was  fufficiently  expofed  by 
his  fon  Mr  Henry  King,  in  a  fermon  at  St  Paul's 
crofs  foon  after ;  by  bifhop  Godwin  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Commentarius  lie  prafu'ibus  Anoliir,  printed  in  1622: 
and  by  Mr  John  Gee,  in  his  book,  intitled,  The  foot 
out  of  the  fnare. 

King  (Dr  Henry),  bifliop  of  Chicheilcr,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1591,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  chap- 
lain to  king  James  I.  and  Charles  V.  In  1638  he  was 
made  dean  of  Rochefter ;  and  in  1641  was  advanced 
to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  dilfolution  of  cpifcopacy,  he 
was  treated  with  great  fe verity  by  the  friends  to  the 
parliament ;  but  recovered  his  bifliopric  at  the  reftora- 
tion.  This  worthy  prelate,  who  had  a  moft  amiabk 
charaifler,  died  in  1669;  and  was  interred  at  his  ca- 
thedral of  Chichefter,  where  a  monument  was  ereifled 
to  his  memory.  He  publilhed,  i.  The  pfirlms  of  Da- 
vid turned  into  metre.  2.  Poems,  elegies,  paradoxes, 
and  fonnets.     3.   Several  fermons,  and  other  works. 

King  (Dr  William),  a  facetious  EngUlli  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  was  well  defcend- 
ed,  being  ;illied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and 
Rochefter.  He  was  elected  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church 
from  Weftminfter-fchool  in  i63i,  aged  18.  He  af- 
terward entered  upon  the  law  line,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  do^or  of  civil  law.  He  foon  acquired  a  con- 
liderable  reputation  as  a  civilian,  and  was  in  great  prac- 
tice. 
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which  are  new  in  the  hands  of  his  relations.  How- 
ever, it  was  loon  attacked  by  Mr  Charles  Lcil)-.  In 
1693  our  author  finding  the  great  number  of  Prote- 
ftaut  dilfcntcrs,  in  his  diocefe  of  Derry,  incrcafed  by 
a  vaft  addition  of  colonies  from  Scotland,  in  order  to 


Kinj.      tice.     He  attended  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  lord  licute- 
~"~~~'  Tiant  of  Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  advocate,  fole  commiilioncr  of  the  prizes, 
keeper  of  th;   records,  vicar-general   to  the  lord  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  ;  was  countciuinccd  by  perfons  of  the 
'^ighelt  rank,  and  might  have  made  a  fortune.     But  fa   perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  churcli, 
Jar  was  he  from  licapiii^  up  riches,  that  he  returned  to   publiihed  ^1  d'lfcourfs   concerning  the  inventions  of  wen  in 
En';3;land    wiih   no   oilier  treafurc  than  a   few   merry   'i'    inorjhip  of   God.     Mr  Jc/leph    Boyfe,  a   dilfenting 
poems  and  humorous  cfiays,  and  retired  to  his  (hidents 
place  at  Chrift-church.     He  died  on  Cl-.rillmasday  in 
•17 1 2,  and   was   interred  in  the  CluiRcrs  of  Wedmin- 
JUr-abbL-y.     His  wTitings  arc  pretty  numerous.     The 
principal  arc,    l.  Amnuidvtrj'yins  0:1  n  prchvdcd  account  of 
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J)jr.mn.-k,  wrote  by  Mr  Mokfwortli,  afterwards  Irrd 
Molefw>  rth.  The  writing  of  thefe  procured  Dr  King 
the  place  of  fecretary  to  prinoefs  Anne  of  Dcnmarl:. 
2.  Dialogues  of  the  dead.  3.  The  art  of  love,  in 
imitation  of  Ovid  De  arte  amandi.  4.  A  volume  of 
poems.  5.  Ufeful  tranfadlions.  6.  An  hiiliirical  ac- 
count o{'  the  l.'-.Mthen  gods  and  heroes.  7.  Seven:! 
trandations. — As  to  the  characttr  of  I)r  Kin  i)  he  na- 
turally hated  bufinefs,  efpccially  that  of  an  advocate ; 
L\it  made  an  excellent  judge  when  appointed  one  of 
tlic  court  of  delegates.  His  chief  pleafure  confiileJ 
in  triiles ;  and  lie  v  as  never  happier  than  when  he 
thought  he  was  hid  fiom  the  world.  Yet  he  loved 
company,  provided  they  were  fuch  as  tallied  with  his 
humour.  He  would  fay  a  great  many  ill-natured 
things,  but  never  do  one.  He  was  made  up  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall  from  him  on  the 
fmalleft  occalion.  His  education  had  been  llriifl,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  religious  difpolition. 

King  (Dr  William),  archbilliop  of  Dublin  in  the 
ifltl\  cen'ury,  was  dclcrended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
the  north  of  Scothuid,  but  bi>rn  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim in  tjie  north  of  Ireland.  In  1674  ''^  went  into 
priefls  orders.  In  1679  he  was  promoted  by  his  pa- 
tron, Dr  Parker,  archbilliop  of  Dublin,  to  tlio  chan- 
<:ellorl>.ip  of  St  Patrick.  In  1687  Peler  Manby,  dean 
of  Londonderry,  liaving  publilhed  at  London,  in  Ato, 
a  pamphlet  iiuitled  Coiiftderalions  -which  obliged  Peter 
Manby  dean  of  Lwdcnderry  to  cmlrace  the  Catholic  re- 
li/ion,  our  author  immediately  WTOte  an  anfwer.  Mr 
Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  adlfted  by  the 
molt  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  pub- 
lilhed a  reply  under  this  title,  y/  reformed  catechifm,  in 
liui  dialojTiies  concerning  the  Englifh  r formation,  &c.  in 
reply  to  Mr  King's  nnfiver,  &c.  Our  author  foon  re- 
joined in  vV  vindication  of  the  anfiver.  Mr  Manby  drop- 
ped the  controveriV ;  but  dilperl'cd  a  loofe  flioet  of 
paper,  artfully  written,  witli   this   title,  j1  letter  to  a 

friend,  fbowing  the  vanity  of  this  opinion,  that  enery 
mm' s  fife  and  reafon  are  to  guide  him  in  millers  of  faith. 
This  Dr  King  refuted  in  A  vindication    of   the    Chri- 

Jl'utn  religion  and  reformation,  agnir.jl  tie  aHempIs  of  a 
letter,  &c.  In  l6!«9  he  was  tv.ite  confined  in  the 
tower  by  order  of  kinir  James  II.  and  the  fame  year 
conrvmenccd  doflor  of  divinity.  In  1690,  upon  king 
James's  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at  l!ie  Royne, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Deny.  In  1692  he 
pubiiflied  at  London  in  4I0,  7he  flute  of  the  Protijlanis 
of  Ireland  under  llie  ii.'e  Ling  'James's  government,  fic, 
"  A  hilh>ry  (lays  billiop  liurnet),  as  truly  as  it  is 
finely  written."  He  had  by  him  at  his  death  attclled 
vouchers  of  every  parlicuI.iT  fai5l  alleged  in  this  book, 
Vol.   IX. 


miniller,  wrote  an  anfwer.  The  billiop  anfwercd  Mr 
Boyfe.  The  latter  replied.  The  bifhop  rejoined.  In 
1702  he  publiflied  at  Dublin,  in  410.  liis  celebrated 
treatife  De  orijine  mali.  Mr  Edmund  Law,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  Chrill's-coUege  in  Cambridge,  afterward 
publKhed  a  complete  tranllation  of  this,  with  very  va- 
luable notes,  in  4to.  In  the  fecond  edition  he  has  in- 
fertcd,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  colleciion  of  the  au- 
thor's papers  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  relations  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  this  excellent  treatile 
has  many  curious  obfervations.  He  alferts  and  proves 
til*  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  moral 
evil.  A  fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
in  1709,  was  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Divinr 
pred-jlination  and  forel:notvl:'dge  coiifijlent  •tuilh  the  freedom 
of  in:m's  will.  Tliis  was  attacked  by  Anthony  Col- 
lins, Efq  ;  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  "  A  vindication  of 
the  divine  altribulcs  ;  in  fome  remarks  on  tlic  archbi- 
fhop  of  Dublin's  fermon  intitled,  Divine  predcjlination, 
&c."  He  publiiiicd  likewife,  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  confccraticn  of  churches  ;  fbowing  what  is  meant  by 
dedicating  them,  -uiith  the  grounds  of  that  office.  He  died 
in  1720. 

King  (Dr  William),  late  principal  of  St  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford,  fon  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was 
born  at  Stepney  in  Middicfcx,  in  the  year  1685.  He 
was  made  do;5lor  of  laws  in  171  y,  was  I'ecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  earl  of  Anan,  as  chancellors  of 
the  nniverlity  ;  and  was  made  principal  of  St  Mary's 
ballon  il;e  death  of  Dr  Hudfon  in  1719.  Wlien  he 
flood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the  uni- 
verlity,  he  religned  his  otiiee  ot  fecretary,  but  enjoyed 
his  other  prefernu-nt,  and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Dr  Clark,  who  oppoied  him» 
carried  the  eledion  ;  and  after  this  difkppointment,  he 
in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ireland,  whore  he  is 
faid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  The  Toq/l, 
which  was  a  political  latire,  printed  and  given  away 
to  his  friends,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  Radclill"'s  libr.ary  in  i  749,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  ora- 
tion in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  received  witli 
the  higheft  acclamations  ;  but  it  was  otherwife  when 
printed,  he  being  attacked  in  leveral  pamphlets  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Again,  at  the  memoralile  conteiled  elec- 
tion in  Oxfordlhire  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old 
intereft  drew  on  him  tlie  relcntment  of  the  new,  and 
he  was  libelled  in  new  (papers  and  pamphlets,  againll 
which  he  defended  himielf  in  an  Apolgv,  and  warmly 
ret.iliated  on  his  adverfaries.  He  wro:e  fjveral  otlier 
things,  and  died  in  1762.  He  wJs  a  polite  fcbolar, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  cleg  nt  and  c.ify  wTiter,  and 
cftecmed  by  the  tirit  men  of  his  time  lor  his  learning 
and  wit. 

King  (Peter),  lord  hij;,h  chanccUcr  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  defccndcd  of  a  good  family  of  that  name  in 
Someifetihire,  and  fon  to  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter 
3  N  .in 
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King,  ta  the  city  of  Exeter  in  Devonrtiire.  He  was  bom  at 
"  "'"""  Exeter  in  1669,  and  breJ  up  for  fome  years  to  his  fa- 
ther's builnefs;  but  his  inclination  to  learning  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  he  laid  out  all  die  money  he  could  fpare 
in  books,  and  devoted  overy  moment  of  his  leifure 
hours  to  rtudy  :  fo  that  he  became  an  excellent  fcholar 
before  the  world  fufpe.'ted  any  fuch  thing  ;  and  gave 
the  public  a  proof  of  his  fkill  in  church  hillory, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  co'i/litution,  dtfdpliiu,  unity,  and 
ivorfliip  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Jlourijhed  •with- 
in  the  Jirjl  300  years  after  Chrijl,  London,  1691,  in 
8vo.  This  was  WTitten  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
fcheme  of  a  comprehenGon  of  the  diifentcrs.  He  af- 
terwards publillied  the  fecond  part  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  conflitution,  &c. ;  and  having  defired,  in  his  pre- 
face, to  be  fliown,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any  mi- 
ftakes  he  might  have  made,  that  recjueft  was  firll  com- 
plied with  by  Mr  Edmund  Elys  ;  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  palTed  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubjeft, 
in  1692,  which  were  publiihed  by  Mr  Elys  in  1694, 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  fev.ral  fubjeSs.  But 
the  moft  formal  and  elaborate  anfwer  to  the  Inquiry  ap- 
peared afterwards,  in  a  work  intitled,  Original  draught  of 
the  primitive  church. 

His  acquaintance  with  Mr  Locke,  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him  :  by  his  advice,  after 
he  had  ftudied  fome  time  in  Holland,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law ;  in  which  profeffion  liis 
learning  and  diligence  made  him  foon  taken  notice  of. 
In  the  two  laft  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  iive  parliaments  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  fcrved  as  burgefs  for  Beer-Alfton  in 
Devonlliire.  In  1 702,  he  publiflied  at  London,  in 
8vo,  without  his  name,  his  Mijlory  of  the  apoftk's  creed, 
with  critical  obfervations  on  its  feveral  articles ;  which 
is  highly  cftecnied.  In  1708,  he  was  chofen  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in  17 10,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr 
Sacheverell.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  common-pleas  ;  and  tlie  April  follow- 
ing, was  made  one  of  the  privy-council.  In  17 15,  he 
vas  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron 
of  Ockham  in  Surry,  and  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain;  in  which  poll  he  continued  till  1733, 
when  he  reCgncd  ;  and  in  1734  died  at  Ockham  in 
Surry. 

Ki.KG's-Btnch.     See  Bench  (Kings). 

KiNC-Blrd.     See  Paradise  A. 

K  Nti's-Fifher.     See  Alcedo. 

Boois  of  KiKc,!,,  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiilory 
cf  the  kings  of  Ifracl  and  Judah  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylonllh  cap- 
tivity, for  the  fpace  of  near  600  years.  The  firft  book 
cf  kings  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  lite  of  David, 
and  his  death  ;  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites 
under  Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  his  ihameful  defedion  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  fudden  decay  of  the  Jewilh  nation  af- 
ter his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms  : 
the  reft  of  die  book  is  taken  up  in  relating  the  aifls  of 
four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Ifrael.  The  fe- 
co»d  book,  which  i;>  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hiftory, 


is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  arts  of  16  kings  of  J\i-     Kinp, 
dah,  and   1 2  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms,  Kingdomn 
by  the  carrying  of  the   10  tribes  captive  into  Allyria  by         '^ 
Salmanalfar,  and  the  odier  two  into  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  Ez* 
ra,  who  extra<fled  them  out  of  the  public  records,  which 
were  kept  of  what  palled  in  that  nation. 

KiNc's-County,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter  in  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  king  Philip  of 
Spain,  hufband  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  on  th# 
north  by  Weft  Meath ;  on  the  fouth  by  I'ipperary  and 
Queen's-county,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar- 
row ;  and  part  of  Tapperary  and  Gahvay  on  the  weft, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
fine  fruitful  country,  containing  257,5 10  Irilh  planta» 
tion  acres,  56  parifhes,  1 1  baronies,  and  two  boroughs, 
and  returns  fix  members  to  parliament.  It  is  about 
47  miles  long  and  17  broad,  and  the  chief  town  is 
Phillipftown. 

Kir'o's  Evil,  or  Scrophuh.     See  MEDiciNE-/nrff.v. 

KING-TE-TCHiNG,  a  famous  village  belonging  to 
the  dlftrift  of  Jao-tchcou-fou,  a  city  of  Ch  na  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  village,  in  which  are  col- 
IcvSed  the  bell  workmen  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  as 
the  largeft  cities  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  confume  every  day  more 
dian  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice.  It  extends  a  league 
and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is 
not  a  colledion  of  ftraggling  houfes  interirrixed  with 
fpots  of  ground  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  com- 
plain that  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  tlie 
long  facets  which  they  form  ;ire  too  narrew  :  tliofe 
wlio  pafs  through  them  imagine  thenifelvcs  tranfport- 
ed  into  the  mldil  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  is  heard  a- 
round  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  ou.  to  make  way. 
Provifions  are  dear  here,  becaufe  every  thing  confumed 
is  brought  from  remote  places  ;  even  wood,  fo  necef- 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  is  adually  tranfported  from  the 
diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  not- 
witlirtanding  the  high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylum 
for  a  great  number  of  poor  iamliies,  who  could  not 
fubfift  any  where  che.  Children  and  invalids  find  em- 
ployment fiere,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by 
pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a 
kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumierence  :  two 
or  Uiree  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  fonietinies  bor- 
der the  whole  extent  of  this  vail  bafon. 

KINGDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  of  country  fub- 
jeift  to  a  king. 

Kingdoms,  in  natural  hillory.  Moft  natur-ilifts and 
chemlfts  divide  all  natural  bodies  into  three  great  claffes, 
which  diey  call  kingdoms.  Thefe  are  the  mineral,  the 
•vegetable,  and  tlie  animal  kingdoms. 

This  great  and  firft  divifion  is  founded  on  this  con- 
fideration,  that  any  plant  or  vegetable  which  is  produ- 
ced, which  grows,  which  is  organifed,  whicli  contains 
a  feed,  and  which  produces  its  like,  feems  to  be  a  being 
very  dillin<fl  and  different  from  a  Hone  or  a  metal,  in 
which  we  at  moll  obferve  only  a  regular  anangement 
of  parts,  but  not  a  true  organization,  and  which  con- 
tains no  feed  by  which  it  is  capable  of  reproduction ; 
and  another  foundation  of  this  divifion  is,  that  an 
animal  diiTers  no  lefs  from  a  fingle  plant,  by  fenfation, 
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tinfilomn  by  the  ufe  of  its  fcnfes,  and  by  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  whlih  it  poireircs,  while  thefe  qii.ilitics  do  not 
belong  to -.my  thing  which  is  merely  vegetable. 

But  notwithrtanding  thcfc  <b  dilHniflive  marks,  phi- 
lofophcis  pretend,  thut  this  divifiou  of  natural  bodies 
into  clalics  is  only  ideal.  They  affirm,  that,  by  ob- 
ferving  nature  attentively,  wc  may  pciceivc,  that  all 
h;r  produfttons  are  conneftsd  together  by  an  uninter- 
rupted chain.;  a'>1  that  by  lurveying  thcfcveral  beings, 
■wc  mull  be  convinced,  that  any  one  being  differs  very 
little  from  fomc  other  two  between  which  it  feems  to 
be  placed  ;  fo  tint  we  may  defcend  from  the  mofl  per- 
{^(.\  animal  to  the  rud.-H;  niiiieral  by  infenfible  degrees, 
and  without  findineany  Intcrv.il  from  wWch  adiviliou 
niigiit  be  made.  The  oji'iuons  of  naturalilfs  arc  there- 
fore divided  upon  this  fubje(ft  ;  and  each  opinion  feems 
to  be  founded  ujion  obfervations,  analogies,  and  reafon- 
ings,  more  or  lefs  conc'uiive. 

If  we  avoid  invelfigating  extremes,  however,  the 
diftiu(5livc  marlcs  niuil  be  acknowledged  fufticiently 
obvious  tn  iulHfy  the  triple  divifion  abovemcntioncd, 
and  to  dilVriminate  the  individuals  of  each. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  operations  or  conduft  of 
nature  in  thofe  her  three  kingdoms,  fee  the  article 
N/iTURi;.  For  a  particular  conllderalion  of  them — (in 
the  animal  kingdom),  fee  Zoology,  Animal,  Brute, 
Bird,  Ornithology,  Insect,  Entomology,  Ich- 
thyology, Fish,  CnMr.tR.irirR  Ana'.umy,  and  the  dif- 
ferent animals  under  their  refpeflive  names; — (in  the 
▼egetablc  kingdom).  Botany,  Plant,  Agricul- 
ture, Vegetation,  Defoliation,  Frondescentia, 
Gemmatio,  Fruit,  Leaf,  Germination,  &c.  and 
the  different  plants  under  their  refpev.1ive  names  ; — (in 
the  mineral  kingdom).  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy, 
and  the  diifercnt  ftoncs  and  metals  under  their  refpcc- 
tive  names. 

In  what  remains  of  this  article  we  fliall  confider  na- 
tural bodies  only  in  a  chemical  view ;  that  is  to  fay, 
relatively  to  the  fcveral  principles  which  we  obtain  in 
the  analyfis  <.-'{  thofe  bodies.  In  the  dccompofititm  of 
all  beings  truly  living,  organifed,  and  containing  with- 
in tliemlelves  a  feed  by  which  they  may  be  reproduced, 
fuch  as  vegetables  and  animals,  we  always  obtain  an 
inflammable,  fat,  or  oily  iublbmce  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, we  do  not  find  the  fmallcll  trace  of  this  principle 
in  any  fubllance  purely  mineral,  not  even  in  fulphur, 
which  is  the  mod  inflammable  of  all  thefe  fubflances. 
On  tl'.e  other  fide,  if  we  carefully  examine  and  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  analogous  principles  obtain- 
ed from  the  three  kingdoms  ;  fuch  as  the  faline  fiib- 
ftanccs  obtained  in  the  analyfis  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals  ;  wc  Ihall  eafily  perceive,  that  .all  the  fi- 
linc  matter  which  comes  from  the  vegct.dile  or  animal 
kingdoms  is  altered  by  oil,  wliile  all  the  filine  matter 
which  comes  from  the  mineral  kingdom  is  entirely  free 
from  oil. 

We  ought  to  obfcr^'e  here,  that  bccaiife  any  matter 
is  found  in  one  or  more  individuals  of  any  kingdom, 
we  mull  not  therefore  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  fuch  individuals;  for  wc  may  be  convinced, 
from  a  flight  obfervation  of  nature,  that  by  a  thoufand 
combinations,  and  particular  circumllanccs,  fubllances 
of  quite  difl'erent  dalles  or  kingdoms  are  daily  found 
mixed  and  confounded  together,  llius,  for  example, 
within  the  earth,  and  even  at  great  depths,  that  is,  in 


the  region   appropriated  to  minerals,  fometlmes  fub-  Kingdoms 
ftances  are  found  evidently  o  ly,  fuch  as  all  bitumens  :         '^~~* 
but  we  at  the  fame  time  can  prove,  and  all  the  obfcr- 
vations  of  natural  hillory   prove,  that   thefe  oily  fub- 
ftances  are  only  accidentally  within  the  earth,  and  that 
they  proceed  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  bodies  which 


have 


liecn  buried   in  the  earth  by  fome  of  thofe  great 


revolutions  which  have  happened  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  furfacc  of  our  globe.  Alfo  in  decoinpollnt; 
feveral  vegetables  and  animals,  faltsaro  obtained  ;  fuch 
as  common  fait,  Glauber's  fait,  and  others,  which  con- 
tain nothing  oily,  and  whicli  are  confequ.ntly  matters 
evidently  mineral.  But,  on  the  other  lide,  we  are  cer- 
tain tliAt  thefe  mineral  falts  are  extraneous  to  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  in  which  they  are  found  ;  that 
they  are  only  introduced  into  thefe  living  bodies,  be- 
cau'l-  they  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  matters  which 
have  been  applied  to  them  as  aliments,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  amongrt  their  principles. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  not  only  the  quantity  of 
thefe  mineral  falts  is  not  uniform  in  animals  ;\nd  vege- 
tables ;  but  alfo,  that  not  a  particle  of  fuch  falts  is  con- 
tained in  fome  plants  and  animals  equally  (Irong  and 
healthy,  and  of  the  famefpecies  as  thofe  in  which  thefe 
falts  have  generally  been  oblcrved. 

In  tlie  fccond  place,  wc  obfervc,  that  oils  do  onlf 
exill  in  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals ;  that  is,  in  thofe  of  their  principles  wliich  enter 
immediately  into  their  compofition,  when  thofe  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  altered  by  further  dccompofitions, 
and  confequently  when  th.ey  ft  ill  preferve  their  animal 
or  vegetable  chai  after  ;  for  by  a  natural  putrcfaiflion 
continued  during  a  long  time,  or  by  chemical  opera- 
tions, not  only  the  materials  of  which  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies  are  formed  may  be  deprived  entirely  oi 
oil,  but  alfo  this  oil  may  itlelf  be  entirely  dclfroyed  or 
decompofed.  Thefe  Uibftanccs  in  that  ftatc  contain 
nothing  by  which  they  can  be  dilfinguifhcd  from  mi- 
nerals. The  earths,  for  example,  fi  vegetables  and 
animals,  when  they  are  deprived,  by  a  llifficient  calci- 
nation of  all  inflammable  matter,  have  been  thought 
to  become  entirely  (iniilar  to  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous earths  found  within  the  globe,  and  which  may 
be  confideredas  mineral  fubllanccs,  although  probably 
they  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.     See  Bones. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that,  when  wc  confider  natural 
bodies  in  a  chemical  view,  we  ought  to  divide  them 
into  two  great  dalles.  The  firft  clafs  is  of  fubflances 
inanimate,  unorganized,  and  the  principles  of  which 
have  a  degree  of  fimplicity  which  is  elfential  to  tliem: 
thefe  are  minerals.  The  other  clafs  contains  all  thofe 
bodies  which  not  only  liave  been  diftin<5fly  organifed, 
but  which  alto  contain  an  oily  matter,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  fubllances  \\  hich  have  not  made 
part  of  animate  bodies,  and  which,  by  combining  with 
all  the  other  principles  of  thefe  animate  bodies,  diftin- 
guilhes  thefe  principles  fVom  thole  of  minerals  by  a 
lefs  degree  of  <iim|>licity.  This  fccond  clafs  contains 
vegetables  and  animals.  We  ought  alfo  to  remark, 
that  the  oil  contained  in  vcgctaldc  and  animal  fub- 
flances, renders  them  fulccpliblc  of  fcrmc-nt ation  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  cannot  by  any  mc.ins  take  pla'cc  ' 
in  any  mineral. 

We  Ihall  now  proceed  to  examine,  if,  by  comparing 
3  N  2  the 
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Kin-dan-s  the  principles  oltained  m  the  Jeconipofition  of  vege- 
H  tLiblti  wilh  thole  obtained  in  the  ilecompofition  of  ani- 

l\in£sf«rry.  j^.j;^.^  \vg  £;,n  find  feme  elTential  character  by  which 
thefc  two  kingdoms  may  be  chemically  diftinguiflied, 
in  die  fame  manner  as  \vc  have  feen  that  both  of  them 
may  be  dirtinguilhcd  from  minerals.  From  experiments 
wc  indeed  learn,  that  the  principles  of  vegetables  differ 
evidently  enough  from  thofe  of  animals ;  that  in  ge- 
neral the  falinc  principles  of  the  former  are  acid,  and 
are  transformable  in  great  meafure  into  fixed  alkali  by 
incineration,  while  the  principles  of  the  latter  are  vola- 
tile alkalis,  or  ealily  changeable  into  thefc  ;  that  vege- 
tables are  much  farther  removed  from  putrefaiftion 
than  animals  ;  laflly,  that  oils  truly  animal  have  a  cha- 
raifler  different  from  vegetable  oils,  and  arc  in  general 
more  attennuatcd,  or  at  lead  more  difpofed  to  be  atte- 
nuated and  volatilifed.  But  we  mnft  at  the  fame  time 
confefs,  that  thefc  dilferences  are  not  clear  and  deri- 
five,  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  two  kingdoms  and  the 
mineral  kingdom  :  for  we  do  not  lind  any  elfential  prin- 
c-'ple,  either  in  animals  or  in  vegetables,  which  is  not 
alio  to  be  found  in  the  other.  In  fome  plants,  chiefly 
the  cruciform,  as  much  volatile  alkali,  as  little  fixed  al- 
kali, and  as  much  difpoftion  to  putrify,  arc  found  as 
in  animal-matters :  and  thence  we  conclude,  that  if 
thefe  two  great  claif.s  of  natural  bodies  differ  chemi- 
cally from  each  other,  this  difference  proceeds  only 
from  the  quantities  or  proportions  of  their  feveral  prin- 
ciples and  properties,  and  not  from  any  thing  diftinifl 
and  peculiar ;  nor  is  it  fimilar  to  the  manner  in  which 
both  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  differ  from  mine- 
rals, namely,  by  containing  an  oil,  and  polfeffing  a  fer- 
mentable quality.  Befides  the  degrees  of  the  chemi- 
cal differences  betwixt  thefe  three  great  claffcs  of  na- 
tural bodies  are  found  t6  be  the  fame,  in  whatever  man- 
ner we  confider  them  or  compare  them  together.  Sec 
Chemistry,  pajfim, 

KINGHORN,  a  parliament  town  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  Fntli  of  Fcrth,  directly  oppo- 
f;te  to  Leitli.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  thread-llock- 
ings  knit  by  the  wtimen  ;  the  men,  being  chiefly  ma- 
riuerf,  are  employed  in  coafting  ihips,  in  the  filh- 
ery,  or  the  pad'age  boats  from  hence  to  Leith,  from 
v'hich  the  town  of  Kinghorn  derives  confiderable  ad- 
vantage. This  place  gives  a  fecond  title  to  the  earl  of 
Strathmore. 

KINGSDRIDGE,  a  town  of  Dcvonfltire,  217  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  with  a  harbour  for 
boats,  a  free  fchool,  a  market,  and  a  fair.  This  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  Ch;llon,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the 
Salcomb  to  Dodkrock. 

KINGSCLERE,  a  pleafant  town  of  Hampfhire  in 
England,  fituated  cm  the  Oxford  road  from  Bafmg- 
ftoke.  It  is  56  miles  from.  London,  and  was  once  the 
feat  of  the  Saxon  kings.     It  has  a  market  and  two  fairs. 

KINGSfERRY,  in  Kent,  England,  the  common 
way  from  the  main  land  into  the  ifle  of  Shepcy  ;  where 
a  cable  cf  about  I^o  fathom  in  length,  faftcned  at  each 
end  acrcfs  the  water,  ferves  to  get  the  boat  over  by 
hand.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping 
up  the  highway  leading  to  it  tlirough  the  marihes  for 
above  one  mile  in  length,  and  for  fupporting  a  wall  a- 
gainft  the  fea,  the  land-occupiers  tax  themfelves  year- 
ly one  penny  per  acre  for  fiefli  marfh-land,  and  one 
penny  for  every  10  acres  cf  fait  marih-Und.     Here  is 


a  houfe  fcr  the  ferry-keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  Kingfton. 
travellers  over  free,  except    on    thefe   four    days  viz.  - 

Palm-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  St  James's-day,  and  Mi- 
chaelmas-day, when  a  horfcmau  pays  two-pcnce  and  a 
footman  one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  the  fen-y  keeper  demands  fix-peucc 
of  every  hori'eman,  and  two-pence  of  every  I'ootman, 
whether  (Irangers  or  the  land-occupiers. 

KINGSTON  UPON  Thames,  a  town  of  Surry  in 
England,  fituated  13  miles  from  London.  It  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  the  rcfiJence  of  many  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  fome  of  whom  were  crowned  here 
on  a  ftage  in  the  market-place.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge 
of  20  arches  over  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  here 
by  barges.  There  is  another  bridge  here  of  brick,  over 
a  ftream  that  conies  from  a  ipring  in  a  cellar  four 
miles  above  the  town,  ;ur.d  forms  fuch  a  brook  as  to 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a  bow-fliot  from  it  and  from 
each  other.  It  is  generally  the  place  for  the  fummer- 
affizes  of  this  county,  there  being  a  gallows  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  it.  It  is  a  populous, 
trading,  well-built  town,  and  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Edward  II.  .and  III.  fent  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a  free-fchool  ;  an  alms  houfe  built  in  1670  for  fix 
men  and  fix  women,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the 
value  of  Sol.  a  year ;  and  a  charity  fchool  for  30  boys, 
who  are  all  clothed.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church  with 
eight  bells,  adjoining  to  which,  on  the  north  fide,  was 
formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  in  which  were 
the  pictures  of  three  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  were 
crowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  King  John,  who  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  their  fint  charter  of  incor- 
poration. But  thefe  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  fall  of 
this  chapel  in  1730.  Here  is  a  good  market  fcr  com, 
&:c.  and  three  fairs. 

KixcsTQN  upon  Hull,  a  town  in  the  eafl  riding  of 
Yorkfliirc,  i  73  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name 
is  fimply  Hill.  It  is  fituated  at  tb.e  conrlux  of  the  ri- 
vers Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  latter  opens  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  lies  fo 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  detendcd  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch, 
with  the  farther  fortification  of  a  caftle,  a  citadel,  and 
a  block  houfe.  A  dock  was  begun  here,  but  after 
great  expence  left  unfinilhed. — A  new  cut  has  been 
lately  made  to  Hull  by  Weigliton.  The  town  is  large 
and  populous,  containing  two  churches,  feveral  mcet- 
ing-houfcs,  a  free-fchool,  a  charity  fchool,  and  fome 
hofpitals.  Among  the  latter  is  one  called  Tiinlfy- 
hoiifc,  in  which  are  maintained  many  diilicifed  feamen, 
both  cf  Hull  and  other  places,  that  are  members  ot 
its  port.  It  is  governed  by  12  elder  brethren  and  fix 
affillants  ;  out  of  the  former  are  chofen  annually  two 
wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger  brethren  two  ftew- 
ards ;  they  determine  quellions  between  niaders  and  fea-  \ 

men,  and  other  fea  matters.  A  handicme  infirmary 
has  lately  been  eretSed  without  the  town  to  the  north. 
Here  are  alfo  an  exchange  and  a  cullom-houfe,  and 
over  the  Hull  a  ftone  bridge  conlilling  of  14  arches. 
A  good  harbour  was  made  here  by  Richard  II.  This 
town  has  not  only  the  moil  confiderable  inland  traffic 
of  any  port  in  the  north  of  England,  but  a  foreign 
trade  fuperior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the 
ports  of  London,  Brillol,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmouth. 
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Dgdon.  By  means  of  the  many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
~^  '  Humbcr,  it  trades  to  almolt  every  part  of  Yorklhire, 
as  well  as  to  Lincolnlhirc,  Nottin^humlliire,  StHfFord- 
fliire,  Derhylliirc,  and  Clicfhirc  ;  the  commodities  of 
vhich  counties  are  brought  liithcr,  and  exported  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain,  tlie  Baltic,  and 
other  parts  of  Kurope.  In  return  for  thofe,  are  im- 
ported iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Rull'u  linen 
and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  Iruit,  and  other  articles. 
Such  quantities  of  corn  arc  alfo  brought  hither  by  the 
navigable  rivers,  that  Hull  exports  more  of  this  com- 
modity than  London.  The  trade  of  Hull  with  Lon- 
don, particularly  for  com,  lead,  and  butter,  and  with 
Holland  and  France,  in  times  of  peace,  for  thofe  com- 
modities, as  veil  as  for  cloth,  kcrfeys,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  Yorkftiire,  is  fo  confidcrable  as  to  employ 
not  only  fingle  velfels,  but  fleets  ;  the  Hull  fleets  to 
London  being  generally  from  ^o  to  60  fail,  and  in 
time  of  war  frequently  100  fail  cr  upwards.  The 
mayor  of  Hull  lias  two  fwords,  one  given  by  King 
Richard  IL  the  other  by  Henry  VIIL  but  only  one 
is  borne  before  him  at  a  time,  alfo  a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance, and  an  oar  of  lignum  \  itx  as  a  badge  of  his  ad- 
mlrality  jurifdi(5lion  within  the  limits  of  the  Humber. 
'J'liis  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  Robert  Plerpoint  of 
Holme  Picrpoinr,  vifcount  Newark,  created  in  the 
4th  of  Charles  I.  Being  unfortunately  flain  in  crofling 
the  Humber  in  1643,  he  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon 
Henry,  created  marcjuis  of  Dorchcller  in  1645,  only 
for  life  ;  wlio  dying  in  1680,  without  male  ilfuc,  was 
fucceeded  in  the  earldom  by  Robert,  grandfon  of  his 
younger  brother  ^Vil!iam  Pierpoint  of  Thorefby  ;  who 
dying  unmarried  in  1682,  left  this  honour  to  William 
his  brother  and  heir  ;  and  he  alio  i-';'ing  without  iffnc 
in  1690,  it  defccndcd  to  his  brother  Evelvn,  who  was 
further  advanced  to  the  honours  if  marquis  of  Dor- 
ehcfter  in  lyofi  and  duke  of  Kingllon  in  1715;  and 
dying  in  1725  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Evelyn 
lall  duke  of  Kingfton,  who  died  in  1773,  •'"'^  ^'^"^  ^'''^ 
became  extiuifl. 

KiNosroN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinder  and  capital  of  King's  county.  W.  Long.  7. 
20.  N.  Lat.  53.  15.  It  is  otlierwii'e  called  Philips- 
Town. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  fc.itcd  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Port- Royal.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1 693, when  the  repeated  defolalions  by  earthquake 
and  fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port-Royal. 
It  extends  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  as 
much  from  call  to  weft,  on  the  harbour.  It  contains 
about  3CC0  houfes,'i)efides  negro-houfes  and  warehoufes. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  about  8000;  of 
free  people,  of  colour,  i  ,00  ;  and  of  llavcs,  about 
14,000.  It  is  the  county-town, where  the  afii/csarc  held, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  Oflober,  and  hid  about 
a  fortnight.  It  is  a  place  of  good  trade  ;  and  is  mucli 
rcforted  to  by  merchants  and  feamcn,  becaufe  moll  of 
the  (hips  come  to  load  and  unloail  their  cargoes  here. 
W.  Long.  76.  32.  N.  Lat.  17.  40. 

KINGTON,  or  Kynefon,  a  pretty  large  town  in 
Herefordlhirc,  146  miles  from  London.  It  is  fit\ia- 
ted  on  the  river  Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow 
cloth.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market,  and  three 
fairs.     Tlie  markets  on    WcUncfday    before    EaRcr, 


Whitfuntidc,  and  Chrillmas,  are  fo  confidcrable  for 
corn,  cattle,  leather,  heme  made  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they  are  more  hke 
fairs. 

KINNCR,  orCHiNNOR.     See  Chinnor. 

KINO,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  gum  refin.  This 
drug  was  firfl;  rcconmiended  to  the  attention  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  by  I)r  Fothergill,  as  being  a  very  ufe- 
ful  vegetable  aftringent:  and  in  the  hands  of  other 
prafiitioncrs  it  has  been  fo  far  fi.und  to  anfv/er  the  cha- 
raifter  lie  gave  of  it,  that  it  is  now  in  very  common 
ufe.  It  has  a  confidcrable  refemblance  to  the  catechu  ; 
but  is  mach  more  of  a  refinous  nature,  and  of  a  lefs 
firm  texture  :  it  is  alfo  redder  and  more  aftringent ; 
its  watery  foUuion  mere  deccmpofable  by  acids  ;  and 
its  ink  lefs  pern;anent.  Its  colouring  and  allringent 
matter  are  more  perfeflly  taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by 
water,  though  water  readily  enough  extracfls  a  con- 
fidcrable lliare  of  botli.  It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in 
dian-hrca,  hemorrhages,  &c.  In  prouf-fpirit  it  forms 
an  elegant  tinifiure  :  and  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in 
the  piihisjlypticus,  and  feme  otlier  officinal  compofi- 
tions. 

KINROSS,  the  county-town  of  Kinrosfhire  in  Scot- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lat.  56.  15.  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Lochlcven,  a  frelh  water  lake  about  10 
miles  in  compafs,  abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch, 
and  water  fowl.  The  manufaiflures  are  linen  and  fome- 
cutlery  ware.  The  houfe  of  Kinrofs,  an  elegant  an- 
cient ftrucflure,  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  townt. 
Kinrofs  fends  a  member  to  parliament  by  turns  with 
Clackmannan.  In  the  lake  arc  two  iflands  ;  on  one 
of  which  appe.ir  the  ruins  of  a  priorj',  hcretofsre  pof- 
felfed  by  the  Culdees ;  the  otlier  is  famous  for  the 
caille  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  imprifoned  by  her  re- 
Ijellious  fuhjiifls. 

KINSALE,  a  town  rf  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
land, lituaTcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  B.m  or  Ban- 
don,  1 36  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  reckoned  the  third 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and  Inferior  only  to  Cork  in 
point  of  trade.  It  is  neat,  we"l  built,  and  wealthy: 
is  governed  by  a  fovcrcign  and  recorder,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  South- 
well family.  It  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort  built  by 
king  Charles  II.  called  Charles's  Fort  ;  and  on  the  op- 
polite  Ihoie  there  arc  two  well  built  vill.iges,  called 
Cove  and  Sdlly.  In  the  town  and  liberties  are  6  pa- 
riliics,  3c  plough-lands,  and  therein  6^46  acres.  The 
barracks  lioKl  i  2  companies  of  foot,  bcddcs  a  regiment 
at  Charles's  fort.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  town  is  a  good 
market-houfe,  and  near  it  a  ftrong  built  prifon;  and  there 
are  fcattered  up  and  downi  the  ruins  of  feveral  monalte- 
ries  and  religious  houfcs.  It  ha-;  two  fairs.  In  time  of  war 
Kinfaie  is  a  place  of  much  bufuiefs  being  then  fre- 
quented by  rich  homeward  bound  fleets  and  lliips  of 
war,  for  which  reafon  moft  of  the  houfes  arc  then  let 
at  douliie  rents.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious, 
and  pcrfeiftly  fecurc  ;  fo  large  that  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  fame 
time.  'J'here  is  a  dock  and  yard  for  repairing  fliips  of 
war,  and  a  crane  and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  ihip- 
ping  heavy  artillery.  Shi))s  may  fail  into  or  out  of  tliis 
harbour,  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  ch.inncl,  with 
the  utmoll  fafely.  Within  the  haven  on  the  weft  fide 
lies  a  great  lliell'.     which  lliocis  a  great  way  ofl"  from 
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Kibtorc  the  bnd  ;  but  leaves  an  ampk  pafT^gc  liy  the  fide  of  it, 
II  in  which,  as  in  all  the  ro^l  of  the  Iwrbour,  it  is  many 
l^^'""*"; .fathoms  deep.  Lord  Kinfale  has  the  ancient  privilege 
of  kcej)ing  his  hat  on  in  the  king's  prefcncc.  Kinfaie 
gives  die  title  of  l/tiran  to  the  very  ancient  family  of 
Courcy,  lineally  defcended  from  John  de  Courcy  earl 
of  Ulller,  who  from  him  have  the  privilege  to  be  co- 
vered in  the  prefence  of  tlie  king  of  Engknd. 

KINTOllll,  a  royal  borough  of  Aberdecnfiiire  in 
Scotland,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long.  2.  5. 
N.  Lat.  57.  38.  It  gives  the  title  of  rWto  a  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith,  but  in  other  refpc<5ts  is 
inconfiderable. 

KINTYRE.     SeeCANTiRE. 

KIOF,  or  Ivjow,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland, 
smd  capit.il  of  the  Ukrain  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fame 
name,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee  and  a  caftle.  It  be- 
longs to  Rui3ia,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  fcated 
en  die  river  Nicper,  in  E.  Long.  31.  51.  N.  Lat.  50. 

4  2. 

KIPPING  (Henry),  in  Latin  Kippin^^ius,  a  learn- 
ed  Germ.an  Lutheran  born  at  Bollock  ;  where,  after 
having  received  tlie  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  was 
met  by  fome  foldiers  who  prelfed  him  into  die  fervice. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  following  his  (In- 
dies. One  day  while  he  was  upon  duty,  holding  his 
muflcet  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  Statins  in  the  other, 
a  Swedifli  coiinfellor,  who  perceived  him  in  that  atti- 
tude, came  up  to  him,  entered  into  difcourle  with  him, 
and  then  taking  him  to  his  houfe  made  him  his  librarian, 
and  procured  him  the  under-reiftorfliip  of  the  college 
of  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1678.  lie  wrote  many 
works  in  Latin;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  A 
trcatife  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Romans.  2.  Ano- 
ther on  the  works  of  Creatijon.  3.  Several  dilfertations 
on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  &c. 

KIRCH  (Chriftian  Frederic),  of  Berlin,  a  celebra- 
ted aftronomer,  was  tjorn  at  Guben  in  1694,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  obfervatories  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Berlin.  Godfrey  Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  their 
aftronomical  obfervations.  This  family  correfponded 
with  all  the  learned  focietics  of  Europe,  and  their 
aftronomical  works  are  in  high  repute. 

KIRCHER  (Athanafms),  a  famous  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Fulde  in  1601.  In 
1618  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
taught  philofophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerfity  of  Winftnirg,  with 
gTeat  applaufe  till  the  year  1631.  He  went  to  Fr.ance 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedes 
in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  ^vhere  he  taught  ma- 
thematics in  the  Roman  college,  collefled  a  rich  ca- 
binet of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  1680. 

KIRCHMAN  (John),  an  eminent  German  divine, 
was  born  at  Lubec  in  1575.  He  ftudicd  in  feveral 
places  of  Germany;  in  1602  was  m.ide  profeilor  of 
poetry  at  Roftock,  and  in  161 3  redor  of  the  uni- 
verfity at  Lubec.  He  exercifed  this  laft  employment 
with  an  extraordinary  application  during  the  reft  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  1643.  He  wrote  fever.al  works; 
the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  i.  De  fumnbus  Ro- 
nianorum.      2.  Ds  annuii  liber Jingular'u. 


KIRIATHAIM,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  toivHs  KWat'n 
b  flit  by  the    Reuben'tcs  ;    reckoned   to  the  tribe  of        I 
Reuben  (Jolhua,  xiii.),  i2  miles  to  th: weft  of MiJaba.  ,_]^ 
The  ancient  relidence  of  the  giants  called  Emim. 
KIRIATH.^RBA.     SeeHEiiRoN. 
Ki  i.iTH-Baal,    or     Curiath-bnal,      called     alfo     KU 
riatb-jearim,    "  the  city    of  the    woods  ;"  one  of  th<; 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  belonging  to   the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  nine    miles  from  Aclla,  in  the  road  to  JJiofpolis. 
It  was   alfo   called  Bnnia    (Jolhua).     The  ark   of  the 
covenant,  after  its  recovery  from  the  Philiftines,  llood 
for  fome  time  in  this  city  (i  Sam.  vii). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  fignifying  the  fume  with 
church. 

KiRK-fteJions,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecdefiaftical  ju- 
dicatory in  Scotland.  Each  parilli,  according  to  its 
extent,  is  divided  into  feveral  particular  diftrifts, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and  deacon  to 
overfee  it.  A  confiltory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a  pariih,  ftirm  a  kirk-fellion. — Thefe  meet 
once  a  week,  the  minifter  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  miiicrs  rela- 
ting to  public  woriliip,  elections,  catcchiling,  vifita- 
tions,  &c.  It  judges  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandal  ;  but 
greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  prcfljytcry  ;  and 
in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  prclbytery. 
Kirk  felTlons  have  likewife  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
poor's  funds. 

KIRIOVLDY,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Fife  in 
Scotland,  two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Kinghorn. 
It  is  a  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  a  prefbytery,  and 
gives  the  title  of  buron  to  the  earl  of  Melvill.  The 
town  is  populous,  well  built,  and  extends  a  mile  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  enjoying  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
trade  by  exporting  its  own  produce  and  manufadtures 
of  corn,  coal,  linen,  and  fait.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat.  56.   8. 

KIRKBY  Lonsdale,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland, 
253  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  place,  with  a 
woollen  manufactory,  and  a  market  on  Tuefday. 

KiRKBr-Skven,  or  Stephens-Church,  a  town  of  Weft- 
moreland, 257  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the  ri- 
ver Eden  near  Scdbcrgh  and  Afgarth.  The  church  is 
a  large  building  with  a  lofty  tower ;  in  it  are  feveral 
old  monuments.  Here  is  a  good  free  fchool  that  has 
two  exhibitions.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  manufac- 
tory of  yarn  ftockings  ;  and  it  has  a  market  and  a  fair. 
KiRKEi-Thore,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  ftands  al- 
fo on  the  river  Eden,  north-weft  of  Appleby,  267  miles 
from  London.  A  horn  of  a  moofe-deer  was  found 
here  a  few  years  fince,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  eartli ;  and  feveral  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a  well,  difcovered 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  are 
the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coini 
and  urns  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  people  call  it 
Whely-caftle,  300  yards  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth, 
with  rlrree  entrances  on  each  fide,  with  bulwarks  be- 
fore them.  At  a  little  diftance  from  thence  Roman 
urns  are  found  containing  bones  and  aflies.  The  old 
military-way  runs  through  it,  called  the  ALiitkn-'way, 
becaufe  it  began  at  Maid'en-caftle  in  Stainmore  in  York- 
ihire,  north  riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  beginning  at  the  middle  of 
Dum|ries-{hire  in  Scotland,  makes  a  confideraible  p.arT 

of 
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of  Galloway,  of  which  the  earls  of  Nitlifdale  were  he-  church  and  the  bifliop's  palace.     The  former,  called 

reditiiry  flev/ards.     The  face  ot  the  country  exhibits  St  Alagnuj,  from    Magnus  king  of  Norway,  the  fup- 

,  the  appearance  of  one  continued  heath,  producing  no-  pofed  iounder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  ftruc-  v. 

thing   but  palhirc   for  (hcep   and   fmall  black  cattle,  ture  :    the    roof   is    fupported  by    1+  pillars  on  each 

which  are  generally  fold  in  England  ;  vet  thcfe  dufky  fide,  and  the  fpire  is  built  up'.n  four  large  columns, 

moors  arc  interfered  with  pleafant  valleys,  and  adorn-  The  gates  are  decorated  «ith  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work, 

ed  with  a  great  number  of  cadles  belonging  to  private  of  red  and  white  Rones  elegantly  carved  and  flowered, 

gentlemen,  every  houfe  being  furroundcd  with  an  a-  By   the  ruins   of  the    king's   caflle  or  citadel,   it  ap- 

grccable  plantation.     It  is  watered  by  tlie  river  Dee  ;  pears  to  have  been  a  Itrong  and  (lately  fortrefs.     At 

which,  taking   its  rife  from  the  mount.iins  near  Car-  the  nortli  end  of  the  town  there  ib  a  fort  of  fortifica- 

rick,  runs  through  a  tratft  of  land  about  70  miles  in  tion  built  by  the  Englifli  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 

lenglh,  and,  entering  the  Irilh  fea,  forms  the  harbour  well.      It    is    furrounded   with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 

of  Kirkcudbright,  a  fmall  inconfiderable  borough,  ad-  and  Hill  mounted  with  fonie  cannon  for  the  defence  of 

mirably  fituatcd  for  the  filliery  and  other  branches  of  the  harbour. 

commerce,  which  are  almoll  totally  negledted  through         KIRSTENIUS     (Peter),    piofefTor    of    phyfic     at 

the  poverty  .and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.     There  Upfal,  and  phyfician-extraordinary    to    the    queen  of 

is  no  other  town  of  any  confcquence   in  this  ftewartry.  Sweden,  was  born  at  Breflaw  in   1577.     He  ftudied 

Kirkcudbright  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Maclellans,  Greek,  Latin,    Hebrew,    Syriac,   natural    philofophy, 

who  formerly  were  a  powerful  family  in  the  county.  anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fcicnces.     Being  told  that 

KIRKHAM,  a  town  of  Lancalliire,  221  miles  from  a  man  could  not  dillinguilh   bimfelf  in  phyfic  unlefs- 

London,  (lands   near  the    Ribble,  fix  miles  from  the  he    underllood    Avicenna,    he  applied  himfelf  to  the 

Irilh  fea,  in  that  part  of  the  country  called  the  Field-  ftudy  of  Arabic  ;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but. 

lands.     It  has  a  market  and   three  fairs,  and  a  free  alfo   Mefue,  Rhafis,  Abenzoar,  Abukalis,  and   Aver- 

fchool  well  endowed.     By  the  late   inland  navigation,  roes.      He    vifited    Spain,    Italy,    England,    and  did 

it  has  a  communication  with  the   rivers  Mcrfey,  Dee,  not  return  home  (rom  his  travels  till  after  fevcn  years. 

Ribble,    Oufe,    Trent,    Darwent,    Severn,     Humber,  He  was  chofen  by  the  magillrates  of  Breflaw  to  have 

Thames,  Avon,  &c.   which   navigation,  Including  its  the  dire>5lion  of  their  college  and  of  their  fchools.     A 

windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  fit  of  fitknefs  having  obliged  him  to  refign  that  dlffi- 

Lincoln,    Nottingham,  York,  Wcllmoreland,  Chefter,  cult  employment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  dif- 

Warwick,  Leiceller,  Oxford,  Worceftcr,  &c.  gufted,  he    applied  himfelf  chiefly   to  the  pradlice  of 

KIRKOSWALD,  a  tovi-n  of  Cumberland  on  the  phyfic,  and  went  with  his  family  into  Prullia.     Here 

Eden,  29 1  miles  from  London.     It  had  formerly  a  caf-  he  obtained  the  fricndlhip  and  efteem  of  the  chancellor 

tie,  which  was  demolilhed  above  100  years  ago.     It  Oxenftiern,    whom    he    accompanied    into    Sweden; 

has   a  market  and  two  fairs.     Its  church  is  a  very  ir-  where  be  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univer- 

regular  old  building  ;  and  the  belfrey  is  placed  dillant  fity^of  Upfal,  and   phyfician  to  the  qiieen.     He  died- 

from  the  church  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  the  found  in  1640.     It  is  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  underftood 

of  the  bells  might  be  more  cafily  heard  by  the  circum-  26  languages.     He  WTOte  m-j.ny  works;  among  which - 

jaccnt  villages.  are,    l .  Liler  fccumlus   Cciionit   ^Irkiiins,  typis  ylrclkis, 

KIRKWAI^L,  tlie  capital  of   the   Orkneys,  fitua-  ex  AISS.  editus,  el  ad  ■ueilum   in  Latimim  tranjialus,  in 

ted  in  the  ifland  of  Pomona,  in  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  folio.      2.    Be    vera   ufu    et  altifu  Meduinf.      3.    Gram- 

58.  33.      It   is  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the  fea  near  the  malica   Arabica,  folio.     4.    Viu  quatmr  Evan^eliJIarum, 

middle  of  tlie  ifland,  having  a  very  iafe  road  and  har-  cv  anliquiffimo  codice   MSS.   Arabico  erul<r,  in  folio.     5. 

bour  for  liiipping.      It   is  a  royal  borough,  governed  Nota    in    EvungeUcum   S.    Mallhai,   tx   collalione  texluum 

by  a  provofl,  fbui-  baililTs,  and  a  common-council.      It  ylriibicorum,  Syiiacorutii,  /F.^ypliacorum,  Grtecorum,  fcf  La- 

was  (oimcrly   poirelfcd  by  the   Norwegians,  who  be-  linonim,  in  folio  &c. 

flowed  upon  it  tlie  name  of  Cnicovincn.     From   king         He  ought  not  to   be  confounded  with  George  Kir- 

Jamcs   III.  of  Scotland  tiiey  obtained  a  new  cltarter  Jlenius,  another  learned  phyfician  and  naturalilt,  who 

empowering  them  to  eleifl  their  own  magillrates  year-  was  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  1660;  and  aUb  wrote' 

ly,    to    hold    borough-courts,    arrell,    imprilbn,  make  feveral  works  which  are  efteemed. 
laws  and  ordimmces  for  the  right  government  of  the         KIRTLE,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fliort  jacket;  alfo  for 
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I 

Kiffv-r. 


town:  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  an- 
nually at  certain  fixed  terms  :  lie  moreover  granted 
to  them  fomc  lands  adioining  to  the  town,  with 
the  cuftoms  and  (hore-dues,  the   power  of  a  pit  and 


a  quantity  of  flax  about  a  Imadrcd  weight. 

KIRTON,  or  Kirkton,  a  town  of  LincolnJliire, 
151  miles  fiom  London.  It  had  its  name  frrm  its 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnificent.     It  has  a 


gallows,    and    e\empted    tliem    from   the  expence  of  market  and  two  fairs.     This  place  is  famous  for  the 

fending    commiflloners   to  parliament.      This  charter  pippin,  which,  when  graded    on    its  (lock,    is  called 

has  been  confirmed  by  fiicceeding  monarchs.     At  pre-  the  nnmt.     It  gives  names  to  its  Imndreds,  in  which 

fent  Kirkwall  is  the  leal  of  ju  ft  ice,  where  the  (leward,  are  four  villages  of  the  fmie  name. 

(lierilT,  and  commilfary,  hold  their  feveral  courts  of  ju-  KISSER,  the  ancient   Colonia  Affuras    in   Africa, 

rifdiiffion  :   Here   is  likewife  a  public  grammar-fchool,  as  appears  from  many  infcriptions  llill  to  be  met  with' 

endowed  with  a  competent  falary  for  the  niarter.    The  in  the  place.     Here  is  a  liiimiphal  arch  done  in  a  very 

town   confiils    of  one  narrow  ilrcet  about  a  mile  in  good  tafte  :  there  is  alio  a  fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  fi- 

leiigth ;    the    houfcs    are    chiefly  covered    with    flatc,  gurc,    having    feveral  inlhunienls  if'  lacrifice  carved 

though  not  at  all  remarkable  for  neatnefs  and  conve-  upon   it;    but  the  execution  is  much  inferior  to  the 

nience llie    principal    edifices    are    the    cathedr;J  defign,  which  is  very  curious.     The  town  is  fituatcd 

in 
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K-'ISnj.    in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
^''•''      above  a  larcjc  lertile  plain  ;  which   is  Itill  culk-J  the 

*  "'         plain  of  Surfo,  probably  from  its   ancient   name  Jf- 

J'lrts. 

KISSING,  by  way  i»'' fahitation,  or  as  a  token  of 
refpe^'t,  has  been  practifej  in  all  nations.  The  Ro- 
iiiun  emperors  faluted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs. 
Killing;  the  month  or  the  eyes  was  the  ufual  compli- 
ment  upoa  any  promotion  or  happy  event.     SolJiers 

■  kiifeJ  xhz  general's  hand  when  he  quitted  his  office. 
Fathers,  amongft  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  they  never  embraced  their  wives  in  the  prefence 
of  their  daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to 
kifs  their  female  kindred  on  the  mouth  :  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  know  whether  they  fmelt  of  wine  or 

•  not ;  bocaufe  the  Roman  ladies,  in  fpite  of  a  prohibi- 
tion to  the  contrary,  v.'ere  fomslimcs  found  to  have  made 
_too  free  with,  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  kilfed  their 
mafters  hand,  who  ufed  to  hold  it  out  to  them  fur  that 
purpofe.  Killing  was  a  cuflomary  mode  of  falutation 
iimongft  the  Jews,  as  we  may  colleiV  from  the  circum- 
fiance  of  Judas  .approaching  his  Mailer  with  a  kifs. 
Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their  kindred  when  dying,  and 
when  dead  ;  wlien  dying,  out  of  a  (Irange  opinion  that 
they  fliould  imbibe  the  departing  foul ;  and  when  dead, 
by  way  of  valedictory  ceremony.  They  even  kilfed 
the  corpfe  after  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile,  when  it 
had  been  feven  or  eitrht  days  dead. 

KISTT,  an  Afiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
highefl  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundiha  rivulets. 

•  t/Trmmr  Accotdiiig  to  Ivlajor  Rennel*,  they  are  bounded  to 
»/  a  map  of  the  wcfl  by  the  little  Cabarda,  to  the  eaft  by  the  Tar- 
the  cauiiiries  tars  and  Lefguis,  and  to  the  foiith  by  riie  Lefguis 
ctrnprtlmd.  .^^^  Georgians.  He  imagines  they  may  be  the  people 
'iu'sua  whom  Gaerbcr  calls  the  Taulm'^i,  I.  e.  "  mountaineers," 
Sea  and  the  and  to  whom  he  attributes  the  following  ihange  cu- 

,  Cafpian^  ftom  : — "  When  a  gueft  or  ftranger  comes  to  lodge 
with  them,  one  of  the  hod's  daughters  is  obliged  to 
receive  him,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  his  horfe,  take  care 
of  liis  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pafs  the  night  with 
him,  and  continue  at  his  difpoi'al  during  his  ftay.  At 
his  departure,  the  faddles  his  horfe  and  packs  up  his 
baggage.  It  would  be  very  uncnirtly  to  refufe  any 
of  thefe  marks  of  hofp'tality."  The  different  tribes  of 
tlfis  relHefs  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  va- 
riance with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neiglibours. 
Their  dialeifts  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan- 
guage, and  their  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prcfent  ut- 
terly unkniown. 

Their  dillriils,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rcnnel's  Me- 
moir, arc,  I.  Ingufni,  about  60  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Mofdok,  in  the  high  moimtains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  Endery ;  and,  3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Sundlha  and  laxai  rivers.  In  their  terri- 
tories are  the  hotwclls.  4.  Ackinyurt,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundlha  and  Kumbelei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Rofhni  that  joins  the  Sundlha.  6.  Wapi,  near 
the  OlTelin  village  Tlhim,  towards  the  fource  of  the 
Terek.  7.  Angufht,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kum- 
belei. 8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Maki  An- 
gii/ht.  9.  Tflietfhcn,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 
river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  fmall  dirtrift  on  the  upper  part 
otf  the  Argun.  11.  Kulga,  or  DIhanti,  in  the  high 
mountains.  12.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Afai,  a  Suiidfha  rivulet.  1 3.  TiLubrilo,  and  Sha- 
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bill,  on  the  Sundfha.  14.  Tiliifhni  Kabul,  on  the 
Roihni,  a  Sundlha  rivulet.  15.  Karaboulak,  a  wan- 
dering tiibe,  who  have  their  little  villages  .ibout  the 
fix  uj  perniort  rivulets  of  the  Sundlha,  particularly  the 
Fortan.  16.  Meerti,  Mcredfiii,  Galalhka,  and  Duban, 
are  fmall  tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Inguflii,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  f  ilm)itted 
to  Ruffia  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5000  men  ;  they  call  themfelvcs  Jx-rii/hl,  Ki/i'},  or  Hidha  ; 
they  live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  aboiit 
20  or  30  hr  ufes ;  are  diligent  hufjandmcn,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have  a  llnne  towci', 
which  ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retreat  to  th.eir  women 
and  children,  and  as  a  m.aga-z.ine  for  their  eficifts. 
Thefe  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  cullom  of 
wearing  liiields. — Their  religion  is  very  limple,  bat 
has  fomc  traces  oi  Chiillianity  :  they  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Dai!-,  Ijut  have  no  faints  or  re- 
ligious pcrfcns  ;  tl'.ey  celebrate  Sunday,  not  by  any  re- 
ligious ceremony,  but  by  reiling  from  labour  ;  they  have 
a  fall  in  fpring,  and  another  in  fummer  ;  they  oliferve 
no  ceremonies  either  at  births  or  deaths  ;  they  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kind  of  facrilioe  is  uf\j. 
al  among  them  :  at  certain  times  a  ihcep  is  killed  by  a 
perfon  who  fecm.s  t)  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  prieit, 
as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  Rate  of  celibacy.  His  ha- 
bitation is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  ftone  church, 
which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with  various  llatues  and  in- 
fcriptions.  Undor  the  church  is  a  vault  that  contains 
certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no  one  ever  at- 
tempts to  approach.  Mr  C  uldenftaedt  f  was  prevent-  -|-  Heifr, 
ed  by  the  weather  from  viliting  this  church.  vol.  I. 

The  6tb,  7th,  and  8th  tribes,  which  wei-e  formerly  !'•  '50- 
tributary  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  fubmitted  to  Ruf- 
fia in  1770.  The  ninth,  Tfhetrtien,  is  governed  by  its 
own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar-Khan.  Thi.s 
tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the 
Ruffians  fo^^much  trouble,  that  its  name  is  ufuaily  given 
by  them  to  the  whole  Kifti  nation.  The  chief  village 
of  Tihctfhcn  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  15  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadliiiaul 
and  langent,  both  on  the  Sundlha. 

KIT,  in  mufic,  the  name  of  a  fmall  violin  of  fucli 
form  and  dimenfion  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
in  a  cafe  or  fheath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea- 
furing  from  the  extremities,  is  about  n'  inches,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  i  7.  Small  as  this  inftrument  is, 
itj  powers  are  coextenfive  with  thufe  of  tlie  violin. 

Ki7-Kat  Club,  an  alTociation  of  above  30  Engllfh  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  diftinguifhcd  merit,  formed 
in  1 703,  purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
tcrtant  fnccefiion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Their  name 
was  derived  from  Chriftopher  Kat,  a  paltry  cook,  near 
the  tavern  where  they  met  in  King's-ftreet,  Weflmin- 
ller,  who  often  fnpplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacol) 
Tonfon  was  their  bookfeller ;  and  that  family  is  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  pifture  of  the  originil  members  of  this  fa- 
mous club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  d-:- 
fign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to  recommend  and  encou- 
rage true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour;  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth  diftlnguilhed  himfelf 
by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toafts, 
which  were  infcribed  on  their  drinking  glaifes. 

KITCHEN,  the  room  in  a  houfe  where  tlie  provi- 
fions  are  cooked. 

^rmy 
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/Irmy  KiftrtEN,  is  a  fpace  of  about  i6  or  i8  feet 
'  diameter,  with  a  tlitch  furrounding  it  three  feet  wide ; 
the  oppofitc  bank  of  which  fcrvcs  as  a  feat  for  the  men 
who  drefs  the  vidluals.  The  Ititchens  of  the  flank  com- 
panies are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp  ;  and 
the  intermed  ate  fpacc  is  generally  dilhibuted  equally 
for  the  remaining  kiithens ;  and  as  each  tent  forms  a 
mefs,  each  kitchen  mull  have  as  many  fire-places  as 
there  are  tents  in  the  company. 

KiTCHfu-Gardtn,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
the  cuftivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vege- 
tables, ufed  in  the  kitchen. 

A  kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  fituatcd  on  one  fide 
of  the  houfe,  near  the  Itablcs,  from  whence  the  dung 
may  be  eafily  conveyed  into  it ;  and  after  having  built 
tlic  wall,  borders  iliould  be  made  under  them  ;  which, 
according  to  Miller,  ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
broad ;  upon  thofe  borders  expofed  to  the  fouth,  ma- 
ny forts  of  early  phmts  may  be  fown ;  and  upon  thofe 
e.\pofed  to  the  nortli,  you  may  have  fome  late  crops, 
taking  care  not  to  plane  any  fort  of  deep-rooting 
plants,  efpccially  beans  and  peafe,  too  near  the  fruit- 
trees.  You  fhould  next  proceed  to  divide  the  ground 
into  quarters ;  the  bed  figures  for  thcfe  is  a  fquare  or 
an  oblong,  if  the  ground  v/ill  admit  of  it ;  otherwife 
they  may  be  of  that  fhape  w  hich  will  be  moft  advan- 
tageous to  the  ground :  the  fizc  of  thc(b  quarters 
Ihould  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  garden  ;  if  they 
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are  too  fmall,  your  ground  will  be  loft  in  walks,  and 
the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  elpaliers  of  fruit-trees, 
the  plants  will  draw  up  (lender,  for  want  of  a  more 
open  cxpofure.  The  walks  ihould  alfo  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  fize  of  the  ground :  thcfe  in  a  fmall  garden 
fhould  be  fix  feet  broad,  but  in  a  large  one  ten ;  and 
on  each  fide  cf  the  walk  tliere  (hould  be  allowed  a 
border  three  or  four  feet  wide  between  it  and  the 
efpalier  ;  and  in  thefe  borders  may  be  fown  fomc  fmall 
falads,  or  any  other  herbs  that  do  not  take  deep  root 
or  continue  long;  but  thefe  quarters  lliould  not  be 
fown  or  planted  with  tlie  fame  crop  two  years  toge- 
ther. In  one  of  thefe  quarters,  fituated  neareft  to  the 
ftables,  and  l)L-ft  defended  iVom  the  cold  winds,  ihould 
be  the  hot-beds,  for  early  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
andto  thcfe  there  Ihould  be  a  partkge  from  the  (tables, 
and  a  gate  through  which  a  fmall  cart  may  enter. 
The  moil  important  points  of  general  culture  confift 
in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  loil;  and  giving  a  pro- 
per dillancc  to  each  plant,  according  to  their  dilTerent 
growtlis  :  as  alfo  in  keeping  tlieni  clear  from  weeds  ; 
tor  which  purpofe,  you  (lioulJ  always  obferve  to 
keep  your  dung-hiUc  clear  from  them,  otherwife  their 
feeds  will  be  conftanily  brought  in  and  fprcad  with  the 
dung. 

KITE,  in  omitjiology.     S?e  Falco,  fp.  8. 

Kl'l'TlWARE,  ill  ornithology.     See  Larus. 

ICIU-HOA.     See  Parthemh.'m. 

KiUN-TCHEOu-Fou.  See  N.ij-Nun. 
.  KLEINPOVIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafi  of 
plants  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Cohimnijcrs.  The  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  ; 
the  petals  five  ;  tlie  neiflarium  campanulatcd  and  pe- 
dunculated, containing  the  llamina  ;  the  capfulc  is  in- 
haled and  fivc-Iecdcd. 

KLEIST    (Edward    Chrillian    de),    a  celebrated 
Vol.  IX. 


German  poet,  at\d  a  foldier  of  diftinguilhed  bravery,  tCUiii. 
was  born  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomcrania,  in  1715.  At  '' 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  fcnt  to  purfuc  his  ftudies  at 
Cron  in  Poland  ;  and  he  afterwards  ftudied  at  Dant. 
7.ick  and  Koning(burg.  Having  finilhed  his  ftudies 
he  went  to  vifit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  who  invited 
him  to  fettle  there  ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  lav.',  at  2 1  years  of  age 
accepted  of  a  poft  in  the  Danifli  army.  He  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  tlie  ftudy  of  all  the  fcicnces  that  have 
a  relation  to  military  alTairs,  with  the  fame  alTiduity 
as  he  had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruftia, 
Mr  de  lUeilt  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  prefented  to 
his  majerty,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brodier 
prince  Henry's  regiment :  and  he  was  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns which  diftinguillied  the  five  firft  years  of  the 
king  of  Pruflia's  reign.  In  1749  he  obtained  the  pod 
of  captain ;  and  in  that  ye.ar  publilhed  his  excellent 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
laft  war,  the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  o(ficers 
at  Potfdam,  companions  to  the  young  prince  Frede- 
ric-William of  Pruftia,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.  In 
the  firft  campaign,  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  major 
of  Hansen's  regiment;  which,  being  in  garrifon  at 
Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  finifn  fcveral  new  poems. 
Alter  the  battle  of  Roftiach,  the  king  gave  him,  by 
an  order  in  his  own  hand-w  riting,  the  infpeclion  of  the 
great  hofpital  eftablilhed  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this 
occafion  his  humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and 
wounded  of  both  parties,  and  his  difintereftednefs  was 
equally  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
In  175H,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipfic,  Mr  Kleiil 
defired  toferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Hau- 
fen,  which  was  readily  granted.  Opportunities  of 
diftinguifiiing  himfelf  could  not  be  wanting  under  that 
great  officer,  and  he  always  communicated  his  cou- 
rage to  the  battalion  under  his  command.  He  alfo 
ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
■759'  ■^^ben  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and  in  all 
the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with 
the  troops  under  general  de  Fink  to  join  die  king's 
army.  On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft  was  fought  die  bloody 
battle  of  Kunerfdorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked 
the  Hank  of  the  Rufilans,  and  aftlftcd  in  gaining  three 
batteries.  In  thcfe  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
contufions  ;  and  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  in 
the  left.  His  poft  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
behind  the  ranks ;  but  he  no  fooncr  perceived  die 
commander  of  die  b.ittalion  wounded  and  canied  away, 
than  he  inftaiuly  put  himfelf  .at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  led  his  battalion  in  llie  midft  of  the  terrible  fire 
oi"  the  enemy's  artillery,  againft  the  fourth  battery. 
He  c.illed  up  die  colours  of  the  regiment  ;  and,  ta- 
king an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  fword  in  iiis  left  hand,  he  took  it 
again  in  die  right,  and  held  it  with  die  two  laft  fingers 
and  his  thumb.  He  ftill  pufiied  {"orward,  and  was 
within  thirty  fteps  oi  the  battery,  wlicn  his  light  leg 
was  ihattcrcd  by  tlie  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns; 
and  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men,  "  My 
hoys,  don't  abandon  your  king."  By  the  alTift- 
ancc  ol'  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 
3  O  twice 
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Knarcfbo-  twice  to    rcmount  his  horfc  ;  but  his  ftrength  iorlook 
'■o"g'»     him,  and  he  fiiinled.      He  was   then   carried  behind 
„     I'    ,     the  hne  ;     where  a  furgcon  attempting    to  drefs  his 
y°''P'''''-.  rounds,  was  Ihot  dead.     The  CoiTacs  arriving  foon 
after,  ftrippcd   Mr   Kleift  naked,  and  threw  him  into 
a  miry  place  ;  where  Ibme  Ruffian  hulFars  foimd  him 
in  the  ni^ht,  and  laid  him  upon  feme  liraw  near  the 
fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  put 
a  hat  on  his  head,  and   gave  him  fomc  bread  and  wa- 
ter.  In  the  morning  one  of  tlicm  offered  him  a  piece 
of  fdver,  which  he  refufed  ;  on  which  he  tolled  it  up- 
on the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with 
his  companions.     Soon  after  the  Coffiics  returned,  and 
took  all  that  the  generous  huflars  had  given  him.  Thus 
he  again   lay   naked  on  the  earth  :  and  in  that 


cruel 
fituation  continued  till  noon,  when  he  was  known  by 
a  Ruffian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  where  he  arri- 
ved in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak  ftate,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeons.  But  the 
fraiflurcd  bones  feparating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he 
died  by  the  lofs  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  be- 
ing then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  burled  this 
Pruffian  hero  with  all  military  honours  :  the  governor, 
a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magiftrates 
ef  the  city,  with  the  profelfors  and  the  (Indents,  form- 
ed the  proccffion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Mr 
Kleift's  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  are  ele- 
gantly printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in  2  volumes 
8vo. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Ri- 
ding ofYorkfliirein  England,  199  miles  from  London, 
is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  called  by  fo- 
reigners ihe  TorkjUre  Spaiu.  It  is  almoft  encompafled 
by  the  river  Nid,  which  iffiaes  from  the  bottom  of 
Craven-hills  ;  and  had  a  priory,  with  a  caftle,  long 
Inice  demoliffied,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the 
name.  The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  ; 
and  the  parifh  is  famous  for  four  medicinal  fprings 
near  each  other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities,  i.  The 
fweet  fpaw,  or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knarelborough  foreit, 
three  miles  from  the  town,  which  was  difcovered  in 
1620.  2.  The  ftinking,  or  fulphureous  fpaw,  which  is 
ufed  only  in  bathing.  3.  St  Mungo's,  a  cold-bath,  four 
miles  from  the  town.  4.  The  dropping-well,  which 
is  in  the  town,  and  the  moft  noted  petiifying  fpring 
in  England,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  dropping  from 
the  fpongy  rock  hanging  over  it.  The  ground  which 
receives  it,  before  it  joins  the  well,  is,  for  12  yards 
long,  become  a  folid  rock.  From  the  well  it  runs  in- 
to the  Nid,  where  the  fpring  water  has  made  a  rock 
that  ftretchcsfome  yards  into  the  river.  The  adjacent 
fields  are  noted  for  liquorice,  and  a  foft  yellow  marie, 
which  is  rich  manure.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff.  Its  baths  are  not  fo  much  frequented  fince 
Scarborough  Spaw  came  in  vogue  It  has  a  good 
market  and  fix  fairs.  Here  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the 
river,  near  OHe  end  of  which  is  a  cell  dug  out  of  the 
rock,  and  called  St  Robert's  chapel. 

KMAPDALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylcfiiire 
in  Scotland  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by 
Lochfyn,  borders  with  Kintyre  on  the  fouth,  with 
Lorn  on  the  north,  by  Braidalbin  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from 
north    to  fouth  does    not  e.\c€ed  20  miles,    and  the 


breadth  in    fomc    places  may  amount  to   1 5.      It  is  Knapfie 
joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile     ^"" 
broad,  over  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats,  . 
to  avoid  failing   round  Kintyre.     This  part  of  Knap^ 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  them  containing  lit- 
tle iflands,  on  which  there  are  caftles  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.     The  groimds  are  more  adapted  for 
pallurage  than  grain  ;  but  that  on  the  fide  ol  Lochow 
is  fruiti'ul  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  rough  leather 
bas;  which  a  foldier  carries  on  his  back,  and  which 
contains  all  his  necelfaries.  Square  knapfacks  are 
moft  convenient ;  and  fhould  be  made  with  a  divi- 
fion  to  hold  the  fhoes,  black-ball  and  brufhes,  feparate 
from  the  linen.     White  goat-fkins  are  the  beft. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  firft  a 
fenfe  of  fimpllcity  and  innocence,  for  it  fignified  a  boy  : 
Sax.  cnnpn,  whence  a  knave-child,  i.  e.  a  boy,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  girl,  in  feveral  old  writers  ;  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a  fervant-boy,  and  at  length  for  any 
fervant-man.  Alfo  it  was  applied  to  a  minifter  or 
officer  that  bore  the  fhield  or  weapon  of  his  fuperior  ; 
as  JielJ-inapii,  whom  the  Latins  call  arm'iger,  and  the 
French  efcuyer,  14  Edg.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  wns  fome>. 
times  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  a  titular  addition  ;  as  Joan- 
nes C.f  litis  JVilUelmi  C.  de  Derby,  knave.  Sic.  2  2  Hen.  VII. 
c.  37.  The  word  is  now  perverted  to  the  hardeft  mean- 
ing, vi/.  afalfe  deceitful fclloiv. 

KNAVESHIP,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  fmall  duties  payable  in  thirlage  to  the  miller's  fer- 
vants,  calledyfyutZf. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th 
order,  ylgoregat<e.  The  common  calyx  is  oblong,  fimple, 
quinqueflorous  ;  the  proper  one  fimple,  fuperior ;  the 
florets  irregular  ;  the  receptacle  naked. 

KNEE,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  bones.     See  Anatomv,  n"  59. 

Knee,  in  a  fhip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  conneft 
the  beams  of  a  fhip  with  her  fides  or  timbers. 

The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  fituation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  defigned  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beams, 
whilft  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  the 
correfponding  timber  in  the  fhips  fide,  as  reprefented 
by  E  in  the  plate  of  MmsHir-Frame. 

Befides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connefting  the 
beams  and  timbers  in  ens  compact  frame,  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  fhip, 
in  the  different  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are 
bolted  ;  and  thereby  enable  her  with  great  firmnefs 
to  refift  the  effcfls  of  a  turbulent  fea. 

In  fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafional'y  neceflary 
to  give  an  oblique  direflion  to  the  vertical  or  fide 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun- 
port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  may  be  fo  fhaped  as  to  require 
this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fometimes  difficult  to  procure 
fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  neceffary  in  the 
conftru6tion  of  a  number  of  fhips  of  war. 

In  France,thefcarcity  of  thsfe  pieces  has  obliged  thejr 

fhip-wrights   frequently  to  form  their  knees  of  iron. 

Knees  are  either  faid  to  be  lodging  or  banging.     The 

former 
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formor  are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  fliip's  frame,  having  all 
one  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two 
'  or  three  timbers,  as  reprefented  in  the  Deck,  Plate 
CLVI.  The  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as  we  have 
delcribcd  above.  Sec  alfo  Ship- Building,  Deck,  and 
■jyt'DSKtF-Frame. 

Knf.s  of  the  Hcail,  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
edgeways  upon  the  fore-part  of  a  ihip's  ftem,  and  fup- 
porting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowfprit.     See  Snip-BiiiliHng. 

The  hi'fe  of  the  head,  which  may  properly  be  de- 
fined a  continuation  of  the  ftcm,  as  being  prolonged 
from  the  ftem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the 
upper-part,  and  accordingly  compofed  ot  feveral  pieces 
united  into  one,  YY  (Pieces  of  the  Hull,  in  Ship-BuHJ- 
ing  Plates).  It  is  let  into  the  head,  and  fecured  to 
the  fliip's  bows  by  ftrong  knees  fixed  horizontally 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  head.  The  heel 
of  it  is  fcarfed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore-foot ;  and 
it  is  faUcncd  to  the  ftem  above  by  a  knee,  called  a 
flandard,  exprelfed  by  &  in  the  plate. 

Befides  iupporting  the  figure  of  the  head,  this  piece 
is  otherwife  ufcful,  as  ferving  to  fecure  the  boom 
or  bumkin,  by  which  the  fore-tack  is  extended  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  the  ihip 
from  falling  to  leeward  when  clofe-hauled  fo  much  as 
(he  would  otherwife  do.  It  alfo  atfords  a  greater  fe- 
curity  to  the  bowfprit,  by  increafmg  the  angle  of  the 
bob-rtay,  fo  as  to  make  it  aft  more  perpendicularly  on 
the  bowfprit. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  fhip- 
■wrights  ;  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cul-'watcr 
by  feamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  affcifling  to  be 
wifer  than  their  brethren,  have  adopted  this  cxpreffion 
probably  on  the  prefumption  that  the  other  is  a  cant- 
phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Carling  Kni.fs,  in  a  (hip,  thofc  timbers  which  ex- 
tend from  the  fhip  to  the  hatch-way,  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  fides. 

KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  a  painter,  whofc  fame 
is  well  cftablilhed  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  born  at 
Lubec  in  1648  ;  and  received  his  firft  inftruiflions  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  but  became  afterwards  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  When  he  had  gained  as 
much  knowledge  as  that  fchool  afforded  him,  he  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his  particular  attention 
on  Titian  and  the  Caraccii.  He  afterwards  vifited  Ve- 
nice, and  dillinguiftied  himfelf  fo  cfleflually  in  that 
city  by  his  hiftorical  pictures  and  portraits  of  tlie  noble 
families  there,  thtit  his  reputation  became  confidcrable 
in  Italy.  By  the  advice  of  fome  friends  he  went  at 
laft  to  England,  where  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth :  by  his  recom- 
mendation, he  drew  the  piiflure  of  King  Charles  II. 
more  than  once;  who  was  fo  taken  with  liis  flvill  n\ 
doing  it,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his 
lioufe  in  Covent-garden  piazza.  The  death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor  in  England, 
and  from  lliat  time  iiis  fortune  and  fame  were  tho- 
roughly til  'bliflicd.  No  Painter  could  have  more  in- 
ceffant  employment,  and  no  painter  could  be  more 
diflinguiflied  by  public  honour.  He  was  ftatepuinter 
to  Charles  II.  James  II.  ^Villlam  III.  Q^uecn  Anne, 
and  George  I,  t<iually  cfteenicd  and  rclpcittd  by  them 
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the  Emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  king  George  I.  created  him  a  ba- 
ronet. Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like- 
nefles  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a 
fure  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  difpofition  of  his  figures  : 
his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  beft  poets  in  his  time. 
He  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houfe  at  Whitton  near 
Hampton-court,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  died  in  1726. 

KNIFE  is  a  well-known  inftrument,  made  for  cut- 
ting, and  adapted  in  form  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is 
defigned. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  in  England 
in  1563,  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  London. 
The  importation  of  all  forts  of  knives  is  prohibited 
in  Enland. 

KNIGHT  (eques),  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon 
of  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  following  immediate- 
ly that  of  the  fenators.  See  Es^/fstri.in  Order,  and 
Equites. 

Knight,  or  Cnecht  (Germ.),  in  feodal  hiftory,  was 
originally  an  appellation  or  title  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  their  youth  after  being  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  bearing  .arms. 

The  paflion  for  arms  among  the  Germanic  ftates, 
as  defcribed  by  Dr  Stuart  *    "'"  '■•"•'•;■>■^  ^r,  -vfrr^mirv   '  ^' 


was  carried  to  extremity. 


It  was  amidft  fcenes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young    °""f  '" 
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were  educated :  It  was  by  valour  and  feats  of  prowefs 
that  the  ambitious  fignalized  their  manhood.  All  the 
honours  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the  brave.  The 
fword  opened  the  path  to  glory.  It  was  in  the  field 
that  the  ingenious  and  the  noble  flattered  moft  their 
pride,  and  acquired  an  afcendancy.  The  ftrength  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  tlieir  counfels,  fur- 
rounded  them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them  to  com- 
m.and. 

But,  among  thefe  nations,  when  the  individual  felt 
the  call  of  valour,  and  wilhed  to  try  his  ftrength 
againft  an  enemy,  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority 
take  the  lance  and  the  javelin.  The  admifllon  of  their 
youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a  matter 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance  or  their 
own  choice.  A  form  was  invented  by  which  they  were 
advanced  to  that  honour. 

The  council  of  the  diftrift,  or  of  the  canton  to 
which  the  candidate  belonged,  was  affcmblcd.  His 
age  and  his  qualifications  were  inquired  into  ;  and  it 
he  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  foldier,  a  chieftain,  his  father  or  one  of 
his  kindred  adorned  him  witli  a  ftiield  and  the  lance. 
In  confcquencc  of  this  folcnmity,  lie  prepared  to  diftin- 
guilh  himfelf;  liis  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  domcftic  conccms,  or  the  offices  of  the 
fiimily  fiom  which  he  had  fprung,  were  no  longer  the 
objeifls  of  his  attention.  To  this  ceremony,  fo  fimple 
and  fo  intcrefting,  the  inftitution  of  knighthood  is  in- 
debted for  its  rife. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a  fyftcm,  known  under 
the  denomination  of  Chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only 
from  the  i  ith  century.  All  Europe  being  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion  on  the  decline  of 
the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
or  lordGiip  became  a  petty  fovcrcign  ;  the  manfion- 
houle  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
3  O  2  and 
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Ksight.    and  called  a  iaJ}L:     The  governor  had  a  party  of  700 

* ** '  or  800  men  at  his  command  ;  and  with  tliefc  he  uled 

frequently  to  make  excurfions,  which  commonly  ended 
in  a  battle  with  the  lord  of  fome  petty  Hate  of  the 
fame  kind,  whofe  caftle  was  then  pillaged,  and  the 
women  and  trcafures  borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  Du- 
rint;  this  ftatc  of  univerfal  hoftility,  there  was  no  friend- 
ly 'communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
high  roads  from  one  part  of  tlie  kingdom  to  another  : 
die  wealthy  traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  their  merchandife  and  their  families,  were 
in  perpetual  danger  ;  the  lord  of  almoft  every  catlle 
extorted  fomething  from  them  on  the  road  ;  and  at 
laft,  fome  one  more  rapacious  than  the  rell,  feized  up- 
on the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  oflf  the  women  for 
his  own  ufe. 

Thus  caftles  became  the  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
rich  merchandife,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftrelfed  fe- 
males whofe  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or 
flain,  and  who  being  therefore  feldom  difpofed  to 
take  the  tliief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  conti- 
nual danger  of  a  rape. 

But  as  fome  are  always  diftinguifhed  by  virtue  in 
the  moft  general  defeflion,  it  happened  that  many 
lords  infenfibly  alTociated  to  reprefs  thefe  fallies  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  to  fecure  property,  and  proteift  the 
ladies.  Among  thefe  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  ; 
and  the  alfociation  was  at  length  ftrengthened  by  a 
folemn  vow,  and  received  the  fanftion  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  As  the  firll;  knights  were  men  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  the  largeft  "poffeffions,  fuch  having 
moft  to  lofe,  and  the  leaft  temptation  to  fteal,  the  fra- 
ternity was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  even 
by  thofe  againft  whom  it  was  formed.  Admiflion  into 
the  order  was  deemed  the  higheft  honour ;  many  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  were  required  in  a  candidate, 
and  many  new  ceremonies  were  a^ded  at  his  creation. 
After  having  fifted  from  fun-rife,  confeffed  himfelf, 
and  received  the  facrament,  he  was  drelTed  in  a  white 
tunic,  and  placed  by  himfelf  at  a  fide-table,  where  he 
•was  neither  to  fpeak,  to  fmile,  nor  to  eat ;  while  the 
knights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  his  ar- 
mour was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  ;  and  here  having  watched  it  till  the 
morning,  he  advanced  with  his  fword  hanging  about  his 
neck,  and  received  the  benediiflion  of  the  prieft.  He 
then  kneeled  dov/n  before  the  l:idy  who  was  to  put  on 
his  armour,  who  being  afflfted  by  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank,  buckled  on  liis  fpurs,  put  an  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirafs,  brace- 
lets, cuilFes,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-n-pee,  the  knight  who  dub- 
bed him  ftruck  him  three  times  over  the  ihoulder  with 
the  flat  fide  of  his  fword,  in  the  name  of  God,  St 
Michael,  and  St  George.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
watch  all  night  in  all  his  armour,  with  his  fword  gird- 
ed, and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfclF  to  the  redrcfs  of  thofe  wrongs 
which,  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ;"  to 
fecure  merchants  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  bandit- 
ti, and  v.-omen  from  ravifhers,  to  whofe  power  they 
I  were,  by  the  particular  confufion.  of  the  times,  conti- 

nually expofcd. 


From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be  Knigf 
eafy  to  account  for  the  caftle,  the  moat,  and  the  ' 
bridge,  which  are  found  in  romances  ;  and  as  to  the 
dwarf,  he  was  a  conftant  appendage  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  thofe  times,  and  no  callle  tlicrefore  could 
be  withoiit  him.  The  dwarf  and  the  buffoon  were 
then  introduced  to  kill  time,  as  the  card-table  is  at 
prefent.  It  will  alfo  be  eafy  to  account  for  the  mul- 
titude of  captive  ladies  whom  the  knights,  upon  fei- 
zing  a  caftle,  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  for  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  ufelefs  gold  and  fiver  velfels,  rich  ftuffs, 
and  other  merchandife,  with  which  many  apartments 
in  thefe  caftles  are  faid  to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  tlie  confrater- 
nity of  knights,  ufed  to  fend  their  fons  to  each  other 
to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  myftery 
of  chivalry,  Thefe  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  21,  were  c-aWcA  back'Iors,  or  has  chevaliers,  in- 
ferior knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  re- 
ceive  the  order. 

So  honourable  was  tlie  origin  of  an  inftitution» 
commonly  confidered  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the 
fource  of  extravagance  ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rofe  naturally  from  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  thofe  times, 
and  had  a  very  ferious  effefl  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtcfy, 
juftice,  honour,  were  its  charadlerilHcs  :  and  to  thefe 
were  added  religion  ;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  por- 
tion of  entliuiiaftic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  roman- 
tic excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
and  produffive  of  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent  ef- 
feiSs  botli  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a  diftinflion  fuperior  to  royalty, 
and  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen  :  more  gentle  and 
polifhed  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  a 
lady :  violence  and  oppreffion  decreafed,  when  it  was 
accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifti  them : 
a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  reli- 
gious attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti- 
cularly thofe  between  the  fexes  as  more  eafily  violated, 
became  the  diftinguifhing  cliaraffer  of  a  gentleman, 
becaufc  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  with  refpe<5t 
to  that  point  ;  and  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  mo- 
tives of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  altogether, 
irrcfiftible. 

Tliat  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  ex- 
travagant height,  and  had  often  a  pernicious  tendency, 
muft  hov/ever  be  allov/ed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries 
of  wild  adventures  which  have  been  defei-vedly  ridicu- 
led :  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguifhed 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  blood  ; 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperftition,  and  as  the  engine  of 
papal  power,  it  defolated  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs.  B\it  thefe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  argu- 
ments againft  an  inftitution  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  ne- 
ceflary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  :  and  thofe  who 
pretend  to  dcfpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barba- 
rilhi  and  ancient  rt^icity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
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chivalry  not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  ci- 
vilities of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  anj  to 
mingle  politencfs  with  the  uic  of  the  fword  ;  but  rou- 
icd  the  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human 
chara^er  even  wliile  it  foftened  it,  and  produced  ex- 
ploits which  antiquity  cannot  parallel.  Nor  ought 
they  to  f*>rget,  that  it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and 
pleafure,  to  the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making  woman 
a  more  clTentiiU  part  of  fociety ;  and  is  therefore  in- 
titled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour, 
and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtl'ul  ci- 
feifls,  Ihould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement  of 
modem  manners.     For, 

To  illuftrate  this  topic  more  particularly,  we  may 
obferve,  that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  feem  to  have  been  confidered  merely  as  ob- 
jeiffs  of  fenfuality,  or  of  domeftic  conveniency :  they 
were  devoted  to  a  (late  of  feclufion  and  obfcurity,  had 
few  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  fhare  in  the  converfation  as  in  the  general 
commerce  of  life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a  kind  of  devotion  to  the  fofter  fcx,  even  in  their  native 
forefts,  had  no  fooner  fettled  themfelvcs  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac- 
ter began  to  adume  new  confetjuence.  Thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  wlio  feemed  to  thirft  only  for  blood,  who 
involved  in  one  undi'tinguiihing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who 
devoted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always 
forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  Tney 
brought  along  with  them  the  refpeiftful  gallantry  of 
the  north,  which  had  power  even  to  reftrain  their  fa- 
vage  ferocity  ;  and  they  introduced  into  the  weft  of 
Europe  a  generofity  of  fentiment,  and  a  complaifance 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  polilhed  nations 
of  antiquity  were  ftrangers. — Thefe  fentiments  of  ge- 
nerous gallantry  were  follcred  by  the  inftitution  of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  woman  yet  higher  in  the  fcale 
of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody  in  fociety,  (he  be- 
came its  primum  mobile.  Every  knight  devoting  him- 
felf  to  danger,  declared  himfclf  the  humble  fervant  of 
fome  lady,  and  that  lady  was  often  the  objeft  of  his 
love.  Her  honour  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimately  con- 
neiled  with  his,  and  her  ("mile  was  the  reward  of  his 
valour  :  for  her  lie  attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and 
for  her  he  fhed  his  blood.  Courage,  animated  by  fo 
powerful  a  motive,  loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  cnter- 
prife  :  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre- 
dible a(5tions  were  performed ,  and  adventures  feeming- 
ly  fabulous  were  more  than  realifed.  The  effect  was 
Ttciprocal.  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  hcroifm  which  they  had  infpircd  :  they 
were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  tlie  high-minded 
and  the  brave  ;  and  men  then  could  only  be  admitted 
to  the  bofom  of  the  challe  fair,  after  proving  their  fi- 
delity and  aficiSlion  by  ye;irs  of  pcrfi:verence  and  of 
peril. 


Again,  as  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ope-   Knight. 

rations  of  vv.ir,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfeifl  hero  "' — 

of  antiquity  was  fuperior  to  kar,  but  he  made  ufe  of 
every  artifice  to  annoy  his  enemy  :  impelled  by  animo- 
fity  and  hoftile  paQion,  like  the  favage  in  the  American 
woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  witli- 
out  regarding  wiiethcr  fraud  or  force  were  the  means. 
But  the  true  knight  or  m.odem  hero  of  the  middle  ages, 
whofeems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  .an  equal 
contempt  for  ftratagera  and  danger.  He  difdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  enemy  :  he  defired  only  to  fee 
him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  cqu.il  terms,  trufting 
that  heaven  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft  ;  and 
as  he  profeifed  only  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  religion, 
of  injured  beauty,  or  opprcrtcd  innocence,  he  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  enthufiaftic  opinion  by  his  own 
heated  imagination.  Strongly  perfiiadcd  that  the  dc- 
cifion  mull  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  infpiration  rather  than  of  r>:ilitary 
ardour.  Thus  the  fyftem  of  chivalry,  by  a  Angular 
combination  of  manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  fanc- 
tified  charaiScrs,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladies. 

Chivalry  flonrlfhed  mod  during  the  time  of  the 
croifades.  From  thefe  holy  v.'ars  it  followed,  that 
new  fraternities  of  knighthood  were  invented :  hence 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitallcrs, 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or- 
ders. Various  other  orders  were  at  length  inftituted 
by  fovercign  princes :  tiie  Garter,  by  Edv.-.ard  III. 
of  England  ;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Pnilip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  St  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  From  this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
an  empty  name ;  when  fovercign  princes  cftablithed 
regular  companies  in  their  armies,  knights-bannerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  was  ftill  thought  an  honour 
to  be  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  vitlorious  hero  ; 
and  all  who  profefTed  arms  without  knighthood  aflu- 
med  the  title  of  cf quire. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  in  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inflitute  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and 
the  (implc  title  of  Lnight,  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  fubjeifbs,  is  a  derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  although  very  remote  from  its  fource.     Sec 

Knighl-BACHKI.OK. 

KNHiHT-Strvice,  (fervilium  milllare,  and  in  law 
French  chivalry)  ;  a  fpecles  of  Tenurf,  th;  origin  and 
nature  of  which  arc  expl.iined  under  the  aniclos  Chi- 
VALRY,  and  FtoD.lL  Syjiem,  n°  13 — 21. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  ditRred  moll 
elTcntially  from  the  kniglits  deicribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  though  the  difference  fecms  not  to 
have  been  accurately  attended  to  by  authors  (a). 
The  one  clafs  of  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity ; 
tlie   other   w.as  not  heard   of  till  the  invention  of  a 

fee 


(a)  "  The  terms  inig/jt  and  chivakr  (Dr   Stuart  •    obfcrvcs),  denoted    both   the   knight  oi  honour  and*  Vinn  sf 
knig lit  of /cnu/f  ;  and  ehivti/iy  v::i^  ufcd  to  cxprefs  both  iny/'/^oJ  and  i/i;^A/-/frT/Vc.     Hence,  it  has  proceeded,  •*'"'<)' "> 
that  theli:  perfons  and  thefe  Itatcs  have  been  confounded.     Yet  the  marks  of  their  difference  are  fo  ilrong  and  ^""."y 
pointed,  that  one  mud   wonder  that  writers  (hould  miftake  them.     It  is  not,  however,  mc.in   and  common  ^'  ^'^ 
compilers  only  who  have  been  deceived.     Sir   Edward  Coke,  notwitlillanding  his  diflingnifhing  head,  is  of 
this  number.     When  cllLmaling  the  value  of  the  knight's  fee  at  L.  20  {xr  annum,  he  appeals  to  the  ftatute  de 

mi'ilii'ut, 
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KnIgV.t.   fee.     The  adorning  with  arms  and  the  blow  of  the 

" '  fword  m;ide  the   aift  of  the   creation  of  the  ancient 

knight ;  the  new  knight  was  conllituted  by  an  inveft- 
ment  in  a  piece  of  hind.  The  former  was  the  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had  particular  pri- 
viletjes  and  dillinftions  ;  the  latter  was  the  receiver  of 
a  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  a  grant ;  knight- 
fcrvicc  a  tenure.  Tlie  firft  communicated  fplendor 
to  an  army  ;  the  lall  gave  it  ftrength  and  numbers. 
The  knight  of  honour  might  ferve  in  any  ftation  what- 
ever ;  the  knight  of  tenure  was  in  the  rank  of  a  fol- 
dier. — It  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  tliat  every  noble 
and  baron  were  kniglits  of  tenure,  as  they  held  their 
lands  by  knight-fcrvice.  But  the  number  of  fees  they 
poffeffcd,  and  tlieir  creation  into  rank,  feparated  them 
widely  from  the  fimple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure.  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  fove- 
rcign,  without  conferring  nobility,  might  give  even  a 
fmgle  fee  to  a  tenant ;  and  fuch  valfals  in  capile  of  tlie 
crown,  as  well  as  the  vaffiiis  of  fingle  fees  from  a  fub- 
jeft,  were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  for- 
mer, in  refpe<fl  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
to  be  called  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  knighthood 
of  honour  ;  a  condition  in  which  they  might  rife  from 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  offices  and  command. 
And  as  to  the  vaflals  in  capile  of  the  crown  who  had 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfelf  fufficiently  ditlinguifh- 
ed  them  beyond  the  (late  of  the  mere  knights  of  te- 
nure. In  f;i<a,  they  poirelfed  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  laft  defcription  ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  their  lands  were  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  knight-fervice,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holden,  and  that  princi- 
p;dly  of  the  king  in  capile,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 


exprefsly  teftlfies,  for  a  military  purpofe,  viz.  for  de- 
fence of  the  realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  fub- 
jecls,  whicli  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than  to 
truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  defcription  here 
given  is  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo  fome 
other  fpecies  of  knight-fervice ;  fo  called,  though  im- 
properly, becaufe  the  fervlce  or  render  was  of  a  free 
and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  tlie 
time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  and 
becaufe  they  were  attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  con- 
fequences.  Such  was  the  tenure  by  grand  ferjeanty^ 
per  magnum  fervilium,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
inftead  of  ferving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do 
fome  fpecial  honorary  fervice  to  the  king  in  perfon ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fword,  or  the  hke  ;  or  be 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona- 
tion. It  was,  in  moft  other  refpedts,  like  knight-fer- 
vice, only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efcuage ; 
and  when  tenant  by  knight-fervice  paid  five  pounds 
for  a  relief  on  every-knight's  fee,  a  tenant  by  grand- 
ferjeanty  paid  one  year's  value  of  his  land,  were  it 
much  or  little.  Tenure  hy  carnage,  which  was  to  wind 
a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the 
land,  in  order  to  vi-am  the  king's  fubjeifls,  was  (like 
other  fervices  of  the  fame  nature)  a  fpecies  of  grand- 
ferjeanty. 

Thefe  fervices,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand-ferjean- 
ty,  were  all  perfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quan- 
tity or  duration.  But  the  perfonal  attendance  in 
knight-fervice  growing  troublefome  and  inconvenient 
in  many  refpeifts,  the  tenants  found  means  of  com- 
pounding for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in  their  ftead, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfadlion 
to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatlsfa(ftion 
at  laft  came  to  be  levied  by  alTelTments,  at  fo  much  for 
every  knight's  fee  j  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure 

was 
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militiius,  an.  1  Ed.  11.  and,  by  the  fenfe  of  his  illuftration,  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded  to  there 
were  the  fame  with  the  poflelTors  of  knight's  fees :  and  they,  no  doubt,  had  knight's  fees ;  but  a  knight's  fee 
might  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  i.i  capile  of  the  cro\ra,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a  valTal,  or  by  the  te- 
nants of  a  fub-vaftal.  Now,  to  thefe  the  ftatute  makes  no  allufion.  It  did  not  mean  to  annex  knighthood  to 
every  land-holder  in  the  kingdom  who  had  a  knight's  fee  ;  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  tenants 
in  capile  of  the  crown  to  take  to  tliem  the  dignity.  He  thus  confounds  knighthood  and  the  knighfs  fee.  Coke 
on  Litttleton,  p.  69. 

"  If  I  am  not  deceived,  Sir  William  Blackftone  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake,  and  has  added  to  it. 
Speaking  of  the  knights  of  honour,  or  the  equites  aurali  from  the  gilt  fpurs  they  wore,  he  tluis  exprelfes  liim- 
felf:  '  Tliey  are  alio  called,  in  our  law,  mililet,  becaufe  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  the  royal 

•  army,  in  virtue  of  their  feodal  tenures ;  one  condition  of  which  was,  tliat  every  one  who  held  a  knight's 
'  fee  (which  i-n  Henry  II. 's  time  amounted  to  L.  to  per  annum),  was  obliged  to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the 
'  king  in  his  wars,  or  fined  for  his  noncomplrance.     The  exertion  of  tills  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raife 

*  money,  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  of 
'  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  it  was,  at  the  reftoralion,  together  with  all  otlier  military  branches  of  the  feodal  law, 
'  abolifhcd  ;  and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has  fince  that  time  fallen  into  great  difiepute.'     Book  I.  ch.  12. 

"  After  wliat  has  been  fald,  I  need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  learned  and  able  writer  has  confounded  the 
knight  of  honour  and  the  knight  of  tenure  ;  and  that  tiie  requifition  to  take  knighdiood  was  not  made  to  every 
poflelfor  of  a  knight's  fee,  but  to  die  tenants  of  kniglit's  fees  held  in  capile  of  the  crown,  who  had  merely  a 
fufficiency  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  were  thence  difpofed  not  to  take  it.  The  idea  that  the  whole  force 
ot  the  royal  army  confifted  of  knights  of  honour,  or  dubbed  knights,  is  fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance,  that 
it  might  have  fho\vTi  01  itfc-lf  to  this  eminent  WTiter  tlie  fource  of  his  error.  Had  every  foldier  in  the  feu- 
dal army  received  the  invertiture  of  arms,  could  he  wear  a  feal,  furpafs  in  filk  and  drefs,  ufe  cnfigns  armorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood  ?  But,  while  I  hazard  thefe  remarks,  my  reader  will  obferve, 
that  it  is  with  the  greateft  deference  I  diffent  from  Sir  William  Blackftone,  whofe  abilities  ai'e  the  objeft  of  a 
moft  general  and  deferved  adniiration. 
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was  c;illed  fcutagium  in  Latin,  or  ferviliiim  fcul'i ;  fcu- 
■'  turn  being  then  ;i  well-known  denoniinution  of  money  : 
and  in  like  manner  it  was  called,  in  the  Norman  French, 
ejcunge  ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary  inftead  of  a  milita- 
ry fcrvice.  The  firft  time  tliis  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  was  in  the  5  Hen.  11.  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Toloufe ;  but  it  foon  came  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  perfonal  attendance  fell  quite  into  difufe. 
Ilcnce  we  find  in  ancient  hillories,  that,  from  this 
period  when  the  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
icutagcs  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  the  landhold- 
ers of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expences  and  to 
hire  troops :  and  thefe  afleirments  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry II.  fcem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the 
king's  pleafure.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  a- 
bufed  by  his  fuccellbrs,  it  became  matter  of  national 
clamour  ;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  confent,  by 
his  nuigna  carta,  that  no  fcutage  Ihould  be  impofed 
■without  confent  of  parliament.  But  tliis  claufe  was 
omitted  in  his  fon  Henry  III.'s  charter ;  where  we 
only  find,  that  fcutages  or  efcuage  ihould  be  taken  as 
they  were  ufed  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; 
that  is,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate  manner.  Yet 
afterwards,  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  &  6.  and  ma- 
ny fubfequent  ftatutes,  it  was  enaftcd,  that  the  king 
Ihould  take  no  aids  or  tafks  but  by  the  common  aflent 
of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  the  old  books,  that 
efcuage  or  fcutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent 
of  parliament ;  fuch  fcutages  being  indeed  the  ground- 
work of  all  fucceeding  fubfidies,  and  the  land-tax  of 
later  times. 

Since,  therefore,  efcuage  differed  from  knight-fer- 
vice  in  nothing  but  as  a  compenfation  differs  from  ac- 
tual fcrvice,  knight-fervice  is  frequently  confounded 
with  it.  And  thus  Littleton  muft  be  underflood, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
efcuage,  was  tenant  by  knight-fervice :  that  is,  that 
this  tenure  (being  fubfervient  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpeifled  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But 
as  the  aflual  fervice  was  uncertain,  and  depended  up- 
on emergencies,  fo  it  was  neceffary  that  this  pecuniary 
compenfation  fhould  be  equally  uncertain,  and  de- 
pend on  the  afTelfments  of  the  legiflature  fuited  to 
thofe  emergencies.  For  had  the  efcuage  been  a  fet- 
tled invariable  fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had 
been  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  pecuniary 
rent;  and  the  tenure,  inftead  of  knight  fervice,  would 
have  then  been  of  another  kind,  called  socage. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight-fervice,  or  perfonal 
military  duty,  into  efcuage  or  pecuniary  aifelfments, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promifed  or  real)  ofthcfeo- 
dal  condilutlons  were  deftroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
hardfliips  remained.  Inftead  of  forming  a  national 
militia  compofed  of  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
boimd  by  their  intereft,  their  honour,  and  their  oaths, 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
fyftem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  elfe  but  a 
wretched  means  of  r.aifing  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
occallonal  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  the  fami- 
lies of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  (inconfequenccof  the  fiiflion 
adopted  after  the  conqucll)  were  introduced  and  laid 
upon  them  by  the  fubtlcty  and  fincire  of  the  Norman 
lawyers.     For,    befides  the   fcutages    to  which    they 


were  liable  in  dcfeft  of  perfonal  attendance,  which,  Knight, 
however,  were  alfefled  by  themfelves  in  parliament,  ' 
they  mii;ht  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para- 
mount for  alls,  whenever  his  eldcll:  fon  was  to  be 
knighted,  or  his  eldeft  daughter  married  ;  not  to  for- 
get the  ranfom  of  his  own  perfon.  The  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  firft  emoluments  arifmg  from  his  inheritance,  by 
way  of  relief  and  primer  feifin  ;  and  if  under  age,  of 
the  whole  of  his  ellate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  very  feelingly  complains,  «'  when 
he  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  -wariljl^ip,  liis 
woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  llock  watted  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,"  to 
make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profits 
as  a  fine  for  fuing  out  his  livery  ;  and  alio  the  price  or 
value  of  his  marriage,  if  he  refufed  fuch  wiie  as  his 
lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  Impoied  upon 
him ;  or  twice  that  value,  if  he  married  another  wo- 
man. Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expenfivc  ho- 
nour ot  itiig/.'l/jooJ,  to  make  his  poverty  more  com- 
pletely fplendid.  And  when,  by  theie  deduftions, 
his  fortune  was  fo  fliattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps 
he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even 
that  poor  privilege  allowed  him,  without  paying  an 
exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of  aliciialion. 

A  fiavery  fo  complicated  and  fo  extenfive  as  this, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boafted  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  ap- 
plied by  fucceifivc  afts  of  parliament,  which  ailuaged 
fome  temporary  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma- 
nity of  King  James  I.  confented,  for  a  proper  equiva- 
lent, to  aboliih  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro- 
ceeded not  to  effecft  ;  in  like  manner  as  he  had  formed 
a  fcheme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  for  remo- 
ving the  feodal-gricvance  of  heritable  jurifdiftions  in 
Scotland,  which  has  fmce  been  puifued  and  efFei5led 
by  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  King  James's  plan 
for  exchanging  the  military  tenures  feems  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  lince  purfued  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  by  way  of  compen- 
fation for  the  lofs  which  the  crown  and  other  lords 
would  fuftain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  iliould  be  fet- 
tled and  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  aifu- 
red  to  the  inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight's 
fee  within  their  refpetSive  feignories.  An  expedient, 
feemingly  much  better  than  the  hereditary  excife 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equivalent 
for  thefe  conceflions.  For  at  length  the  military  te- 
nures, with  all  their  heavy  appendages,  were  delfroy- 
ed  at  one  blow  by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
which  enafts,  "  that  the  court  of  ward  or  liveries, 
and  all  wardlhips,  liveries,  primer  feifuis,  andoufterle- 
mains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reafoii 
of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken 
away.  And  that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by 
homage,  knights-lervice,  and  efcuage,  and  alfo  aids 
for  manying  the  daughter  or  knighting  the  fon,  and 
all  tenures  of  the  king  in  capiic,  be  likewifc  taken 
away.  And  that  all  forts  of  tenures,  held  of  tlic  king 
or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common  foccage  ; 
fave  only  tenures  in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the 
honorary  ferviccs  (without  the  flaviili  part)  of  grand- 
ferjeanty."     A  ftatute  which  was  a  greater  acquili- 
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tion  to  the  civil  property  of  the  kingdom  than  even 
wagna  carta  itibli":  fiucc  that  only  pruned  the  luxu- 
riances thiU  had  grown  out  of  the  military  tenures, 
and  thereby  prefervcd  them  in  vigour ;  but  the  fta- 
tute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the  whole,  and  demo- 
lilhed  both  root  and  branches. 

KNiGiirs-Erraiit.  During  the  prevalence  of  chi- 
valry, the  ardour  of  redrclling  wrongs  feized  many 
knights  fo  powerfully,  that,  attended  by  efquires, 
they  wandered  about  in  fcarch  of  objeifls  whofe  mif- 
fortunes  and  mifery  required  their  aflirtance  and  fuc- 
cour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damfels  was  the 
atchievement  ihey  moll  courted.  This  was  the  rife 
of  knights-eiTant,  whofe  adventures  produced  ro- 
Ijnancc.  Thefe  were  originally  told  as  they  happened. 
But  die  love  of  the  man'cUous  came  to  intcrtere ; 
fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildefl  exaggerations  ;  and 
poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  nioft  monftrous  fictions, 
and  to  fcenes  the  moft  unnatural  and  gigantic.  See 
Knight. 

KsiGHr-Baehelor.     See  Bachelor. 

KNIGHT-Baronet.     See  Baronet. 

Knights  of  thejh'ire,  or  Ktiighls  of  PiirHamer.t,  in  En- 
gland, are  two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king's 
vTit  \n  pi-no  comilatu,  by  fuchof  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  as  can  expend  40  s.  per  armum,  to  reprefent  fuch 
county  in  parliament.  Thefe,  when  every  man  who 
held  a  knights-fee  in  capil:  of  the  crown  was  cuftoma- 
rily  conftrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceffity  to 
be  mUitfs  jr'atiio  dncli,  for  lb  the  writ  runs  to  this 
day ;  but  now  cuftom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to 
this  q/hce.  They  mufl  have  at  leaft  500  1.  per  annum  ; 
and  their  expences  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county, 
though  this  be  feldom  now  required. 

KsiGHT-Maifhal,  an  officer  in  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  jurifdiiflion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranf- 
greflion  within  the  king's  houfehold  and  verge  ;  as  alfo 
of  contrails  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is 
party. 

Knights,  in  a  (hip,  two  fhort  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
commonly  carved  like  a  man's  head,  having  four  fni- 
vers  in  each,  three  for  the  halyards;  and  one  for  the 
top  to  run  in :  one  of  them  ftands  faft.boltcd  on  the 
beams  abaft  the  foremaft,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
fore-inr^hi ;  and  tlie  other,  Handing  abaft  the  main- 
maft,  is  called  the  maln-hii^ht. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order  or  honour, 
or  a  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of 
perfor.al  virtue  and  merit. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood ;  military,  re- 
gular, honorary,  and  focial. 

Military  Knighthood,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms.  They  are  call- 
ed mi/itei,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they 
were  diftinguilhed  from  mere  bachelors,  &c.  Thefe 
knights  were  girt  with  a  fword,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs; 
whence  they  were  CAlicd  equifes aiirali. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It 
does  rot  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility ; 
nor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  fons  of  kings,  and  kings 
themfelves,  with  all  ether  fovereigns,  heretofore  had 
knightliood  conferred  on  them  as^a  mark  of  honour. 
They  were  ufually  kniglited  at  their  baptiftn  or  mar- 
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riage,  at  their  coronation,  before  or  after  a  battle,  Knlghu 
&c.  '^°'"' 

Regular  Knighthood,  is  applied  to  all  military  or.    ~  ." . 
ders  which  profefs  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to     bridge, 
bear  arms  againft  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  athll  piU  >— v- 
grims  in  their  paflage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve 
in  hofpitals  where  they  fhould  be  received  ;  fuch  were 
the  knights  templars,  and  fuch  ftill  are  the  knights  of 
M.ilta,  "&c. 

Honorary-KNiGHTHooB,  is  that  which  princes  confer 
on  other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  mini- 
fters  and  favourites  ;  fuch  are  Icnights  of  tlie  Garter, 
Bath,  St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thiftle,  &c.  See 
thefe  articles ;  and  for  a  reprefenxation  of  their  different 
infignia,  fee  Plate  CCLVIII. 

Social  Knighthood,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor  con- 
firmed by  any  formal  inftitution,  nor  regulated  by  any 
lading  ftatutes  ;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders 
been  erefted  on  occafion  of  faftions,  of  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, mafquerades,  and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Juftiniani,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Hillory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  feveral  orders  :  according  to  tliis  compu- 
tation, they  are  in  number  92.  Favin  has  given  us 
two  volumes  of  tliem  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d'Hon- 
new  13"  de  Chevalerie.  Menenius  has  publifhed  Deliciit 
Equijirium  Ordinum,  and  Andr.  Mendo  has  WTitten  De 
Ordinibus  Mililaribus.  Beloi  has  traced  their  original ; 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their 
inftitutions.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Father  Mene- 
ftrier  de  la  Chcvalerie  Aiic'icnne  iif  Modenie,  Michieli's 
Trefor  MiUlaire,  Caramuel's  Theolo^ia  Regolare,  Mi- 
roeus's  Origines  Equeflrium  five  Militarium  Ordinum  :  but 
above  all,  Juftinian's  Hiflorie  Chronohgiche  dell'Origine 
de  gl  Ordine  Mililari,  e  di  tulte  le  Religions  Cavalcrefche  ; 
the  edition  which  is  fulled  is  that  of  Venice  in  1692, 
in  two  vols.  fol. 

KNIGHTLOW  Hill,  or  Cross,  which  gives  name 
to  a  hamlet  in  Warwickfliire,  (lands  in  the  roadfrom  Co- 
ventry to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunfmore-Heath. 
About  40  towTis  in  this  hamlet,  which  are  fpecified  by 
Dugdale,  are  obliged,  on  the  forfeiture  of  30  s.  and  a 
white  bull,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to  the  lord  of  the 
hamlet,  called  ivroth-money  ox fivarf-penny  ;  which  mull 
be  depofited  every  Martinmas-day  in  the  morning  at 
this  crofs  before  fun-rife  ;  when  the  party  paying  it 
mn'il  go  thrice  about  the  crofs,  and  fay  tlie  wroth- 
money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  faid  crofs  be- 
fore good   witnefs. 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Radnorlliire  in 
South  Wales,  145  miles  from  London.  It  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  an  elevation  riling  from  a  fmall  river, 
which  divided  this  part  of  Wales  from  Shropfhire.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  market  and 
a  fair. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlefer,  and 
the  firfl  village  from  London  in  the  great  wcftern  road. 
It  lies  in  the  pariihes  of  St  Margaret's  Weftminfter, 
and  St  George  by  Hanover-Square  ;  and  has  a  chapel, 
which  is  neverthclefs  independent.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  from  London  (lands  that  noble  infirmary  for  fick 
and  wounded,  c;illed  St  George's  Hofpital,  ercvfted  and 
maintairjed  by  the  contributions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  300  governors. 
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In'the' centre  of  this  village,  there  is  a  f.ibric  lately 
ereAod,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the  moll  confider- 
ablc  nianufaiflures  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloths, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  market  town  of 
Ir;l;int!  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of 
I-emftcv,  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  mem- 
ber?; to  parliament :  patronage  in  the  families  of  Lan- 
grifhe  and  Ponfonby. 

KNOLL,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Britain  for 
the  top  ofa  fmall  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itfcli". 

KNOLLES  (Richard),  was  born  in  Nothampton- 
fhire,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  educa- 
ted at  Oxford,  after  wliich  he  was  appointed  mailer  of 
tlie  free-fchool  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed 
Grammatirtr  I.atm.t,  Grgnt,  et  Hebraicte,  compendium,  cum 
raiiicilus,  London  1 606  ;  and  lent  a  great  number  of 
well  grounded  fcholars  to  the  univerfities.  He  alfo 
fpent  12  years  in  compiling  a  hiftory  of  tlie  Turks; 
which  was  firll  printed  in  1610,  and  by  which  he  has 
perpetuated  his  name.  In  the  later  editions  it  is  call- 
ed, T/te  gemnd  hiflory  of  the  Turks,  from  the firfl  begin- 
ning of  that  nation  to  the  rifmg  of  the  Ottoman  family,  &c. 
He  died  in  1610,  and  tliis  hiltary  has  been  fmce  con- 
tinued by  fcveral  kinds  :  the  beft  continuation  is  that 
by  Paul  Ricautconful  at  Smyrna,  folio,  London  i6>^o. 
KnoUcs  wrote  alfo,  "  The  lives  and  conquefts  of  the  Ot- 
toman kings  and  emperors  to  the  year  1610;"  which 
was  not  printed  till  afier  his  death  in  1621,  to  which 
time  it  was  continued  by  another  hand  ;  and  lalHy, 
"  A  brief  dlfcourl'e  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turkiih 
empire,  and  wherein  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftrengrh  tliere- 
of  connrteth,  &c." 

KNOT,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  (hoots  out 
branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  ufe  of  the  knots 
is,  to  (Irengthen  the  Rem  ;  they  fcrve  alfo  as  fearces, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  rcline  the  juices  raifcd  up  lor 
the  nourilliment  of  the  plant. 

Ksors  of  a  Rope,  among  fcamcn,  are  diftinguifhed 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  whole-knot,  that  made  lb  with 
the  lays  of  a  rope  that  it  cannot  flip,  ferving  for 
ftiects,  tacks,  and  Hoppers  :  bow-line  knot,  that  fo 
firmly  made  and  faflened  to  the  cringles  of  the  fails, 
that  they  mull  break  or  the  fail  fplit  before  it  flips  : 
and  flicep-fliank  knot,  that  made  by  fliortening  a  rope 
■without  cutting  it,  which  may  be  prefently  loofened, 
and  the  rope  not  the  worfe  for  it. 

Knots  of  the  Log-line,  at  fea,  are  the  divifions  of  it. 
See  the  article  Log. 

Knot,  in  ornithology.     See  TringA. 

KiiOT-Griifs,vx Biflort.     See  Polygonum. 

Knot  (Edward),  bom  in  Northumberland  in  Eng- 
land, entered  among  the  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  26, 
being  already  in  pricIVs  orders.  This  happened  in 
ilic  year  1606.  He  taught  a  long  time  at  Rome  in 
the  Englilh  college  ;  and  was  .aftcrw.irds  appointed 
iub-provincial  of  the  college  of  England,  and  was  font 
provincial  tliither.  He  was  twice  honoured  with  that 
employment.  He  was  prefent  as  provincial  at  Uic 
general  art'cuibly  of  the  order  of  the  Jcfuils  held  at  Home 
in  1646,  and  was  chol'en  dcfinitor.  He  died  in  16^6. 
He  publilhod  fcveral  pieces  ;  among  the  rcll,  Mercy 
and  'I'ruth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  the  Catliolics  ; 
againd  Dr  Potter,  who  had  charged  llie  cluirch  of 
Vol.  IX. 


Rome  with  wanting  cliarity,  becaufe  fhe  afferts  that   Kunttrf- 
a  man  cannot  be  faved  in  tlie  Protcdant  communion.  ^'^'^ 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Chclliire,  near  the     ^,;;^ 
Mcrfcy,    184  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the    -_!^_L 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Bicken.     lu 
the  former  is  the  church  ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  chapel 
of  eal'e,  the  market  and  town-houfe.     It  has  a  market 
and  three  fairs. 

^  KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Vorklhire,  on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for 
its  merchandize  in  lime.  The  ftones  of  which  it  is  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain  feafons  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  for  f;de, 
and  fo  carried  into  the  wellcrn  parts  of  the  county  tor 
manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a  punifliment  infliifled  in 
Rullia,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  inaHe  of 
a  long  ftrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With 
this  wiiip  the  executioners  dexteroufly  carry  oiF  a  flip 
of  fkin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid 
bare  to  the  waill,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little 
while  rend  away  all  the  flcin  off  the  back  in  parallel 
ftrips.  In  the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
lathes  fufpended  on  tlie  back  of  one  of  the  execution- 
ers :  but  in  the  great  knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  on 
the  fame  occafions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France, 
the  criminal  is  railed  Into  the  air  by  means  of  a  puHy 
fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord  faRened  to  the  two 
wrlRs  tied  together  ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between 
his  two  legs  alfo  tied  togetlier  ;  and  another  of  a  cru- 
cial form  under  his  breaft.  Some  times  his  hands  are 
tied  beliind  over  his  back  ;  and  when  he  is  pulled  up  in 
this  polition,  his  Ihoulders  are  diflocated.  The  execu- 
tioners can  make  this  punifliment  more  or  lefs  cruel : 
and  it  is  faid,  are  fo  dexterous,  tliat  when  a  criminal  is 
condemned  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  plea- 
fure  either  by  one  or  feveral  laflies. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
tlie  perception  of  the  connetlion  and  agreement  or 
difagreement  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  See  Me- 
taphysics and  Logic. 

KNOX  (John),  the  hero  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  was  born  in  150J,  at  Gilford  near  Hadding- 
ton in  Eaft  Lothi.in  ;  and  educated  at  the  univeriity  of 
St  Andrew's,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and 
commenced  teacher  very  early  in  lite.  At  tliis  time  the 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland  ;  Mr  Knox  therefore  at  firtl  was  a  zealous 
Roman-catholic  :  but  attending  thefermons  ofa  certain 
black  friar,  named  Cuialliam,  he  began  to  waver  in  his 
opinions  ;  and  afterwards  converfing  with  the  famous 
Wifliart,  wlio  in  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
commilFioncrs  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  he  renounced  the 
Romifli  religion,  and  became  a  zealous  retormer.  Be- 
ing appointed  tutor  to  tlie  fons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormi- 
(loun  and  Langniddcry,  he  began  to  inftruifl  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Protcftant  religion  ;  and  on  that 
account  was  fo  violently  pcrfecuted  by  die  bilhop  of 
St  Andrew's,  thai  wiilj  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged 
in  the  year  1 547  to  take  Ihcltcr  in  tlic  i  aftlc  of  that 
place.  But  the  caltle  was  belicgcd  and  taken  by  2  I 
French  galleys.  He  continued  a  prlfoncr  on  board  a 
galley  two  years,  aiimely,  till  the  latter  end  of  Uie 
3  P  year 
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7«ar  1549;  when  being  fct  at  liberty,  he  landed  in 
England,  and  having  obtained  a  licence,  was  appointed 
preacher,  firft  at  15er-«ick,  and  afterwards  at  Ney- 
caftle.  Strypc  conjeauresthat  in  1552  he  wasappointed 
chaplain  10  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  an- 
imal pcnfion  of  40I.  and  was  offered  the  living  of  All- 
Lallows  fn  London  ;  which  he  refufed,  not  choofing  to 
conform  to  the  liliirgy. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary,  he  r.-tired 
to  Geneva;  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  C^  ■ 
he  rtmoved  to  Francfort,  wliere  he  preachc.! 
exiles  :  but  a  difference  arifing  on  account  ot  hn,  rcm- 
fmg  to  read  the  Englilli  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Gc- 
ne\-a  ;  and  from  thence  in  IJ55  returned  to  Sct.i'.and, 
whert  the  reformation  had  made  conliderabk  iro-rcts 
during  his  abfence.  lie  now  travelled  ironi  j'lace  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre- 
mitting Zealand  refolution.  About  this  time  (155^)), 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  quctn  regent,  earncilly  in- 
treating  her  to  hear  the  TroteQant  doiitrine  ;  wliirh 
letter  (he  treated  with  contc-npt.  In  tlK  fame  year 
the  EngliOi  Calvinifts  at  Geneva  invited  Mr  Knox  to 
refide  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland,  the 
bilhop  funimoned  l:im  to  appear,  and  he  not  appear- 
hig,  condemned  him  to  d.;aih  for  herefy,  and  burnt 
his  effigy  stt  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559, 
during  which  time  he  publillied  his  «  Firft  Wall  agauitl 
tlie  monftrous  regiment  of  women."  Being  now  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  he  refumcd  die  great  work  pf  re- 
finrmation  with  hi-,  ufual  ardour,  and  was  appointed 
nnniftor  at  Edinbirgh.  In  1561  Queen  Ivlary  arrived 
from  France.  She,  it  is  well  known,  was  b  gotted 
to  the  religion  in  v.hich  (he  had  been  educated ;  and 
on  tiivit  account  vas  expofed  to  continual  infuks  from 
her  reformed  fub;eas.  Mr  Knox  himfelf  frequently 
inlUted  her  from  the  pulpit;  and  when  admitted  to 
her  prefcnce,  regardlcfs  of  her  fex,  her  beauty,  and 
her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  v.ith  a  mo.1  unjuftitiable 
freedom.  In  the  year  1571  tha  reformer  was  obliged 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  coilfufion  and 
danger  from  the  oppofitlon  to  the  earl  of  Lenox-,  then 
regent;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  re- 
fumed  liis  pailoral  funiflions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  St  Giles's  in  that  city. — His  hiftory  of  the  Refor- 
mation v.'as  printed  with  his  other  works  at  Edin- 
burgh ia  1584,  1586,  1644,  1732.  He  publiflied 
many  other  pieces  ;  and  fcveral  more  are  prefervcd  in 
Caldcrwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
left  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  mannfcripts,  which 
in  1732  wer^  in  the  polFel^ion  of  ftli-  Woodfow,  miuiiler 

■of  Eaflwocd.    •      ■  vNv -^    ">      \'>  \■^^^•^\■.^^^      • 

As  to  his  chara(fler,  it  is  eailly  undcrftood,  notwith- 
(fcmding  the  extreme  difiimilitHdc  of  the  two  portraits 
drawn  by  Popifli  and  C.i'.v''.  ii'ical  pencils.  According 
to  the  fii-il,  he  v/as  a  d;vi!,  iu  the  ideas  of  the  latter, 
an  angel.  He  was  certuir.ly  neither.  The  following 
charafler  is  draM-n  by  Dr  llobertfon.  "  Zeal,  intre- 
pidity, difuitereftednefs,  were  virtues  that  he  polfelTed 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted  too  with 
the  learning  cultivated  in  tliat  age ;  and  excelled  in 
that  fpecies  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  roufe 


and  to  inllame.     His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too     Kpox 
fevcre,  and  the   jmpetuolity  of   his  temper  exceQive.        .11 
Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  fhcwed  no  indulgence  to  *'°*'f"'' 
the   infirmities   of  others.      Regardlefs  of  the  dillinc-         ^"' 
tions  of  rank  and  charadcr,  he  uttered  his  adnunitic  r.s 
with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  mora  apt  to  irrit:.:c 
than  to  reclaim  ;  and  tliis  often  betrayed  him  into  in- 
decent exprcllioiis,  with  refpedt  to  Queen  Mary's  per- 
fon  ar.d  condufl.  Thofc  very  qualities,  however,  which 
■M}\v  render  his  chara<5Ver  lei's  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be 
the  inllrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  refor- 
mation among  a  fierce  people,  and^aabled  him  to  face 
dangers,   and  to  furmount  oppofition,  from  which  a 
pcrfon  C)f  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  hive  been  apt  to 
ihrink  back.     Bj-nn   unwearied  application  to  ftudy 
and  to  bulluds,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  andfervour 
of  his  public   difcourl'es,   he  had  worn  out   a  confuta- 
tion naturally   Hrong.     During  a  lingerlnj  '  ; 
difcovcred  the  utmolt  fortitude  ;  and  met  th^    ,  ,        :.l 
of  death  with  a  magnanimity  infcparable  from  his  chsi^ 
rafter.     He  was  conftantly  employed  in  a>5ts  cf  dcvtT- 
lion,   and   comforted  himjfelf  with   thofo  profpecls  of 
immortality,  which  not  only  prefcrve  good  men  from 
dclponding,  but  fill  tliem  with  exultation  in  their  lafl 
moments.     The  earl  ot  Morton,  who  was  prefent   at 
his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words,.  ;"  ^ 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
uhom  he   had   often  cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity  ; 
"  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

KNOXIAi  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  cbifs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
SiJu:u.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel- 
IhapeJ  ;  there  are  two  furrowed  feeds  ;  the  calyx  has 
one  leaf  larger  than  the  relt. 

KNUTZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holikin,  the 
only  perfon  on  record  vvlio  openly  profeifed  and  taugftf 
athcifm.  It  is  faid  he  had  about  1000  difciples  ift 
diflerent  parts  of  Germany.  They  were  called  Con-  .^,. 
fcicnriarks,  becaufe  they  alferied  there  is  no  other  ".' 
God,  no  other  religion,  no  otUsf  lawful  magiftracy,.!»Jt»i>'' 
but  confcience,  which  teaches  every  man  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  iwture  : — -To  hurt 
nobody,  to  live  honeftly,  and  to  give  every  one  lu!> 
due.  Several  copies  of  a  letter  oi  \.h  from  Rome 
were  fpread  abroad,  containing  the  fubilauce  of  his 
fyftem.  It  is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  lu.lt  edition  of 
Micrjelius. 

KOEDOE.     Sec  Capra. 

KOEI-TCHEOU,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of 
the  fnialleft  In  the  kingdom.  On  the  fouth  it  has 
Quang-fi,  on  the  eaft  Hou-qnang,  on  the  north  Se- 
tchuen,  and  Vnn-nan  on  the  well.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  almoll  a  defert,  and  covered  with  i4iacceffible 
mountains  :  it  may  jultly  be  called  the  Siheria  of  Chi- 
na. '  The  people  who  inhabit  it  are  mountaineers,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  independence,  and  who  feem  to  form  a  fe- 
parate  nation:  they  are  no  lefs  ferocious  than  the  fa- 
vage  animals  among  which  they  live. — The  mandarins 
and  governors  who  arc  fent  to  this  province  are  fome- 
times  difgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
th'nk  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  either  on  account  of 
their  alliances,  or  the  fervices  which  they  have  render- 
ed to  the  ftate  :  numerotis  garrifons  are  entrvilled  to 
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K#!n)nrer  dielr  charge,  to  ovcr-awc  die  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
'  "  '  try  ;  but  thcfe  troops  arc  found  infufficlent,  and  the 
court  defpairs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue 
ihefe  untruiftable  mountaineers. — Frequent  attempts 
liave  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  new 
iorti  have  from  time  to  time  been  erefted  in  their 
country ;  but  the  people,  who  are  not  ignorant  of 
thofe  dohgns,  keep  thcmfelves  ihut  up  among  their 
mountains,  and  feldom  ilFue  forth  but  to  deftroy  the 
Chincfe  works  or  ravage  their  lands. — Neither  filk- 
ihitls  nor  cotton  cloths  arc  manufactured  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refcmbling 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  ul'ed  for  fummer 
drefles.  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfdver,  and  copper, 
arc  found  here  ;  of  the  laft  metal,  thole  Iniall  pieces 
of  money  arc  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire. — Koei-tchcou  contains  10  ci- 
ties of  the  firft  clafs,  and  38  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

KOEMPFER  (Emrelbert),  was  born  in  1651  at 
Lcmgow  in  Wellphalia.  -\fter  fludying  in  feveral 
town»,  he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  firft 
public  fpecimcn  of  his  proficiency  by  a  diliertation 
Di  mdjijlatis  tihl/ionr.  He  then  went  to  Thorn  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  univcrlity  of  Cracow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  dodor  in  philofophy  ;  after  which  he 
went  to  Koningfberg  in  Prufha,  and  ftaid  there  four 
years.  He  next  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  foon 
began  to  make  a  figure,  and  was  appointed  feci-etary 
of  the  cmbafly  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia.  He  fet  out  from 
Stockholm  with  the  piefents  for  that  emperor ;  and 
went  through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland, 
to  Narva,  where  he  met  Mr  Fabricius  the  ambaflador, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  Mofcow  in  his  wa)'. 
The  ambaffador  having  ended  his  negociations  at  the 
Ruffian  court,  fet  out  for  Perfia.  During  their  flay, 
two  years,  at  Ifpahan,  Dr  Kirmpfer,  whofe  curious 
and  inquifitive  difpofition  luifered  nothing  to  cfcape 
him  unoblcrved,  made  all  the  advantages  poillblc  of 
fo  long  an  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire. 
The  ambaffador,  towards  the  clofe  of  1685,  preparing 
to  return  into  Europe,  Dr  Kccnipfer  chofc  rather  to 
enter  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, in  quality  of  chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet,  then 
cruihng  in  the  Perfian  Culph.  He  went  aboard  the 
fleet,  which,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fettlcments, 
came  to  Batavia  in  September  1 689.  Dr  Kccmpfer 
here  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  natural  hiftory.  Hence 
lie  fet  out  for  Japan,  in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the 
cmbalfy  which  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  company  fends 
once  a  year  to  the  Japanefe  court.  He  quitted  Japan 
to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In  1694  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden  ;  on  which  oc- 
calion  he  communicated,  in  what  are  called  Inaugural 
Thffei,  ten  very  fingular  and  curious  obfervations 
made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.  He  intended  to 
digell  his  memoirs  into  proper  order  ;  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  being  made  phyfician  to  the  count  dc 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1716.  His  principal  works  are, 
I.  jlmanilales  Exol'ica,  in  4to  :  n  work  which  includes 
many  curious  and  ufet'ul  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  hiflory  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  palfed.  2.  Htrhnnum  Ultr/i-Giiiigctunm.  3.  Tiie 
hillory  of  Jap.tn,  in  German,  which  is  very  curious  and 
much  efleemcd  ;  and  for  whicli  the  public  is  indebted 


to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  purchafed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  all  our  author's  curiofities, 
bolli  natural  and  artificial,  as  likewife  all  his  drawings 
and  manufcript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  late 
learned  Dr  Scheuchzer  to  tranflatc  the  Japanefe  hi- 
ftory into  Englifh. 

KGEMPFERIA.     Sec  Kempferia. 

KOENIG  (Samuel),  a  learned  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  died  there  in  1757. 
He  wrote  feveral  works  which  are  efleemcd. 

KOENIGIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  trieynin 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  ^The 
calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  and  but  one 
ovate  and  naked  feed. 

KONGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  filver  mines,  whofe 
produce  has  been  confidcrahly  exaggerated  by  mofl  of 
the  travellers  that  have  publillied  on  that  fubjeifl.  The 
town,  which  ilretchcs  on  both  fides  the  river  Lowe, 
contains  about  1000  houfes,  and  including  the  miners 
6000  inhabitants.  Tie  mines,  which  lie  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  firft  difcovercd  and  worked 
during  the  reign  of  Chriftian  IV.  ;  and  of  their  prefent 
ftate  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxef. 
There  are  36  mines  now  working  ;  the  deepcft  where- 
of called  Aj-fn-CoWw  in  der  Worth,  is  652  feet  perpen- 
dicular. The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  of  Lin- 
nxus.  The  filver  is  extraded  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs,  either  by  fmelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
pounding.  The  pure  filver  is  occafionally  found  iu 
fmall  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fel- 
dom weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some- 
times, indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  malfes  of  a  confi- 
derable  bulk  have  been  difcoveicd  ;  and  one  in  parti- 
cular which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000 
rix-dollars,  or  600 1.  This  piece  is  llill  preferved  in 
die  cabinet  of  cuiiofities  at  Copenhagen.  Formerly 
thefc  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rix-dollars,  or 
70,000  1.;  fieri,  and  in  \  -jQc),  even  79,000! ;  at  prefent 
they  feldom  yield  only  from  50,000!.  to  54,000!.  For- 
merly above  4000  men  were  necelfary  for  working  the 
mines,  fmelting  and  preparing  the  ere ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  2400  miners  were  removed  to  die  cobalt 
works  lately  eftablillied  at  Foffum  and  to  other  mines, 
and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500.  By  theie 
and  other  reduiffions,  the  expence,  which  was  before 
eftimatcd  at  5760I. /ur  month,  now  amounts  to  only 
4400 1.  or  about  52,800!.  /</-  annum.  Yet  even  with 
diis  diminution  die  cxpences  generally  equal,  and  fomc- 
times  exceed,  the  profit?.  Government,  therefore, 
draws  no  other  advantage  from  thefe  mines,  than  by 
giving  employment  to  fo  many  perlbns,  who  would 
be  otherwifc  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and 
by  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  is 
much  wanted  in  die  prefent  exhauilcd  Hate  of  die  fi- 
nances in  Denmark.  For  fuch  is  the  deficiency  of 
fpecie,  that  even  at  Konu;ft)erg  itfelf  change  for  a 
bank  note  is  with  difficuUy  obtained.  The  miners 
are  paid  in  fmall  bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences 
are  defrayed  in  paper  currency.  The  v;Uue  of  13,000 
rix-dollars,  or  2600 1.  in  block  filver  is  annually  fent 
to  Copenhagen  ;  the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in 
3P2  the 
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Tonif,  the  mint  of  Kongfberg,  and  transferred  to  Copenliagen. 
Koruis.  'j'],g  largcfl  piece  of  money  now  ftruck  at  Kongfberg  is 
'         only  eight  Ikillings  or  fo\ir  pence. 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Altorf  in  Franconia  in  161 6.  He  became  pro- 
felforof  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there,  and  li- 
brarian to  the  univerfity  ;  in  which  laft  office  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  fatlier.  He  gave  feveral  public  fpecimcns 
of  his  learning  ;  but  is  principally  known  for  a  Biogra- 
phical Diiflionary,  intitled,  Biblwtheca  vctus  et  nova,  4to, 
•Altorf,  1674:  which,  though  it  is  very  defedive,  is 
ufeiul  to  biographers.     He  died  in  1^99. 

KoNic  (Emanuel),  a  learned  phylician  of  Bafil, 
born  in  that  city  in  1658,  whofe  medicinal  works 
were  fo  efttemcd  in  Switzerland,  that  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  fecond  Avicenna.     He  died  at  Bafil  in  1731. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  Regal  PrufTia,  with  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which 
is  a  hall  274  feet  long  and  59  broad  without  pillars 
to  I'upport  it,  and  a  handfomc  library.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  including  the  garri- 
fon  of  7000  men  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
town-houfe,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church, 
are  all  very  fine  ftrui5>ures.  The  tower  of  the  caftle  is 
exceeding  high;  and  has  284  fteps  to  go  to  the  top, 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  dillant  profpeft.  There 
are  18  churches  in  all;  of  which  14  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  one  to  the  Pa- 
pifts.  It  ftands  on  the  Pregel,  a  navigable  river  which 
flows  from  the  north- weftcrn  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
here  falls  into  the  eafiern  extremity  of  the  Frifche  Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  No  fhips  drawing  more  than 
feven  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
tO'ttTi ;  fo  that  the  large  vefTels  anchor  atPillau,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Koningfberg  ; 
and  the  merchandife  is  fent  in  I'maller  velfels  to  this 
place.  Its  trade  is  very  confiderable. — Koningfberg  con- 
tains anunivefity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburgh. 
According  to  tlie  original  endowment  there  were  40 
profefl'ors  ;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  16. 
Each  pTofeflbr  receives  afalary  of  about  ^o\. per  annum, 
which  may  be  increafed  by  private  leisures.  In  1775, 
the  univerfity  contained  800  ftudents,  of  whom  200 
are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expence  of  the  crown. 
There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  town,  the  royal 
er  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  JVal- 
Unrodt  library,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  given  by  Maitien 
von  Wallenrodt,  in  1650.  E.  L.  21.  35.  N.  L.  54.43. 

KORAN,  or  Alcoran.     See  Alcoran  and  Ma- 

HOMETANISM. 

KOREKI,  the  country  of  the  Koriacs.  See  the 
next  article, 

KORIACS,  a  people  inh;ibiting  the  northern  part 
of  Kamtchatka,  and  all  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean 
from  thence  to  tlie  Anadir.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs,  and  the  Fixed 
Koriacs.  The  former  lead  an  erratic  life,  in  the  traft 
bounded  by  the  Penfchinfka  fea  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the 
river  Kowyma  to  the  weft,  and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the  north.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  with 
their  rein-deer,  infearch  ofthemofs,  the  food  of  thofe 
animals,  which  are  their  only  wealth.  They  are  fqua- 
lid,  cruel,  and  warlike  ;  the  tenor  of  the  Fixed  Ko- 
riacs as  n.uch  as  the  Tfchutfki  are  of  them.     They 


never  frequent  the  fca,  nor  live  on  fifli.  Their  habita- 
tions are  jourts,  or  places  h.alf  funk  in  the  earth  ;  and 
they  never  ufe  balagans  or  fummer-houfes  elevated  on 
polls  like  the  Kamtchatkans.  Tliey  are  in  their  per- 
sons lean,  and  very  llicrt ;  have  fmall  heads  and  black 
hair,  which  they  fhave  frequently  :  their  faces  are  oval; 
their  nofe  is  fliort ;  their  eyes  are  fmall ;  their  mouth 
is  large  ;  and  their  beard  black  and  pointed,  but  often 
eradicated. — The  fixed  Koriacs  are  likewife  fhort ; 
but  rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  llrongly  made  : 
the  Anadir  is  alfo  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Kamtchatkans  to  the  foul!;. 
They  have  few  rein-dccr,  which  they  ufe  in  their 
fledges  ;  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  are  civi- 
lized enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy.  Each  fpeak  a  diiFerent  dialed  of  the  fame 
language  :  but  the  Fixed  in  moft  things  refcnible  the 
Kamtchatkans  ,  and,  like  them,  live  almoft  entirely  on 
fifh.  They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree,  and  behave  to 
their  wandering  brethern  with  the  utnioft  fubmifllon ; 
wlio  call  them  by  a  name  which  fignifies  their  Jlaves. 
Thefe  poor  people  feem  to  have  no  alternative  ;  for, 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  rein-deer,  they  depend  on 
thefe  tyrants  for  the  efl'ential  article  of  clothing. — 
Thefe  two  nations  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes,  from  their 
features,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Tartars,  which  have 
fpread  to  the  eaft,  and  degenerated  in  fize  and  ftrength 
by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by  fcarcity  of 
food. 

KOS,  in  Jewilli  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity, 
containing  about  four  cubic  inches  :  this  was  the  cup 
of  bleffing  out  of  which  they  drank  when  they  gave 
thanks  after  folemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paffover. 

KOTTERUS  (Chriftopher),  was  one  of  the  three 
fanatics  whofe  vifions  were  pbblillied  at  Amfterdam  in 
1657,  with  the  title  of  Lux  in  Tenelris.  He  lived 
at  Sprotta  in  Silefia,  and  his  vifions  began  in  161 6. 
He  fancied  he  faw  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man, 
who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi- 
(Irates,  that,  unlefs  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of 
God  would  make  dreadful  havock.  The  eledor  Pala- 
tine, whom  the  Proteftants  had  declared  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  introduced  in  thefe  vifions.  Kotterus 
waited  on  him  at  Breflaw  in  December  1620,  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  commiffion.  He  went  to  feveral 
other  places,  and  at  laft  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg. 
As  moft  of  thefe  prediftions  promifed  felicity  to  the 
eleftor  palatine,  and  unhappinefs  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  the  emperor's  fifcal  in  Silefia  and  Lufatia  got 
him  feized,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  banilhed  the  cmpe- 
lor's  dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufatia,  and 
there  lived  unmolefted  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1647. 

KOU-CHU,  a  Chinefe  fhrub,  which  bears  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  the  fig-tree  both  in  die  make  of  its  branches 
and  the  torm  of  its  leaves.  From  its  root  fever; J  twigs 
or  Ihoots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form  a  kind  of 
bulh  ;  but  fometimes  it  confifts  of  only  one  ilioot.  The 
wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chu  is  foft  and  fpongv, 
and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the  fig-tree.  Its 
leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  their  colour  and  the 
texture  of  their  fibres  are  exaiftly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  fig-tree  ;  but  they  are  larger  and  thicker,  and  much 
rougher  to  the  touch. 

This 
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:i)uanin       This  tree  yields  :i   kind  of  milky  juice,  wliith  tlie 
I         Chincfe  ule  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in   gilding.     They 

' '" ^  make  one  or  more  incifions  in  the  trunk,  into  which 

they  infcrt  the  edges  of  a.  iliell,  or  fonicthing  clfe  of 
the  fume  kind,  to  receive  the  fap.  When  they  have 
extra(5}ed  a  fuflkiency,  they  ufe  it  with  a  fmall  brulli, 
and  delineate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  de- 
cnration  of  their  wood.  I'hey  then  lay  on  the  gold- 
leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  attrafted  by  this  liquor,  that 
it  never  comes  olf. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of 
a  tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinel'e  make  great 
numberc  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porce- 
lain, and  fend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  wond,  as  well 
as  keep  them  in  their  own  houfes.  The  figure  repre- 
fents  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  women 
who  have  no  children  pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  ihele 
images,  and  fuppofe  the  deity  they  reprcfent  to  have 
power  to  make  ti  em  fruitful.  The  llatue  always  re- 
l)refents  a  handfome  woman  very  modellly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  KoECK  (Peter),  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Aloft,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael. 
lie  went  to  R(  me  ;  and  by  lludying  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed  an  excellent  tufte, 
and  became  a  very  correct  dehgner.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  ofEce  of  directing 
the  execution  of  fomc  tapellry-work  after  the  defigns 
of  Raphael.  He  was  afterwards  peri'uaded  by  fon;e 
mercliants  of  BrufTels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  C'on- 
Rantinople  ;  but  when  lie  came  there,  finding  tliat  the 
'i'nrks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  draw  defigns  for  tapellry,  he  fptnt  his  time  in  de- 
figning  the  particular  profpe>5ts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conftantiu'iiple,  and  the  manner  o!'  the  Turks  li- 
ving ;  of  which  he  has  Icfi  m;iny  wooden  cuts,  that 
alone  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  bis 
return  from  ConRanrinople  h*  icttled  at  Aiitwerp, 
where  he  drew  fcver.t)  piciurestoi  the  emperor  Cha.  V. 
He  was  alfo  a  good  architc^5l  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  WTOte  A  Trealife  of  .Sculptuie,  Geometry, 
and  PerfpciJlivc  ;  and  tranilated  Vitruvius  and  Serliv 
into  the  I'lcmiih  tongue.     He  died  in  1550. 

KOULI-KHAN  (Thamas),  or  Scbai  NatUr,  w:is 
not  the  (on  of  a  flicphcrd,  as  the  authors  of  tlie  Eng- 
lifli  Biographical  Didlionary  aflert  ;  his  father  being 
chief  C'f  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Afl'chars,  and  gover- 
nor of  a  fortrefs  eredied  by  that  people  againft  the 
Turks.  Upon  his  father's  death,  his  uncle  ufurped 
his  government,  imder  the  pretext  of  taking  care  of 
it  during  the  minority  of  Kouli-Khan ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, young  Nadir.  Difguft  at  this  atfront  made 
him  commence  adventurer.  He  entered  into  tlie  ftr- 
vice  of  Bcglcrbcg,  go\'ernor  of  Mufchada,  in  tlie 
Khorafan  ;  who,  difcovering  in  him  ftrong  marks  of  a 
military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  In  1720,  the  Ulbcc  tartars  ha- 
ving made  an  irruijlion  into  the  Khoradin  with  lo.oco 
men,  Bcglerbeg,  whofe  whole  force  conliUtd  only  of 
4000  horfe  and  2000  infantry,  called  a  council  of 
jvar,  in  which  it  was  declared  imprudent  to  face  the 
enemy  with  fuch  an  hiferior  force  :  but  Kouli-lvhan 
propofed  to  march  againll  the  eucniy,-,aiid  engaged  to 


condufl  tlie  expedition,  and  to  be  anfwcrable  for  the    Koumift. 

fuccefs  of  it.     He  was  accordingly  made  general  ;  de-  " -'— ' 

feated  the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  prifo- 
ner.  HofTein  Beglerbeg  received  him  at  his  return 
with  marks  of  diftiniflion  :  hut  growing  jealous  of  his 
riling  fame,  inftead  of  obtaiuing  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general  of  the  Khorafan,  as  he  had  promifed, 
obtained  it  for  another;  wliicji  fo  cxafperated  Kouli- 
Klian,  that  he  publicly  complained  of  the  governor's 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  ;  who  thereupon  broke  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  puniflied  with  the  bailinado  fo 
feverely,  that  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off.  This 
aflront  occafioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  ban- 
ditti of  robbers  (not  his  ftealing  his  father's  or  his 
neighbour's  ilieep).  The  reft  oi  his  adventures  ar« 
too  numerous  to  be  inferted  in  this  work.  In  1729 
he  was  made  general  of  Perfia  by  Schah  Thamas,  and 
permitted  to  take  his  name  Thmv.as,  and  tliat  of  Khiili, 
which  fignifiesyZaw.-  his  title  therefore  was.  The  Jlave 
of  Thanias  ;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of 
Khan.  In  1736,  he  fomented  a  revolt  .igainft  his 
mafter,  for  having  made  an  ignominious  peace  widi 
the  Turks ;  and  having  the  army  at  his  command,  he 
procured  his  depofition,  and  his  own  adv.ancement  to 
the  throne.  In  1731;  he  conquered  the  Mogul  em- 
pire ;  and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  he  was 
ambitious,  he  at  length  met  with  the  ufual  fate  of 
tyrants,  being  airadavited  by  one  of  his  generals,  in 
league  with  his  nephew  and  fucce/Tor,  in  1 747,  aged 
fixty.. 

KOUMISS,  a  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartar)',  wlierc 
it  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  tlieir  common  beverage 
during  the  fe:dbn  of  it,  and  often  ferves  Uiem  iiiftcad 
of  all  other  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  fo  nourilhing  and 
f.dutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tartars,  who  towards  the 
end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  fooner  return 
in  i'ummer  to  the  ufe  of  kouiiiifs,  than  they  become 
ftrong  and  tat.  The  author  of  "  A  liiftorical  defcription 
oi  all  the  nations  which  compofc  the  Ruffian  empire," 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Koumifs,  ElU  cjl  fort  nourif.wie,  et 
pent  tcntr  lieu  de  lout  autre  aliment.  Lcs  Bofchk'irt  sen 
troWMUl  trii  hicii,  elle  let  rend  Lknporlans  et  gais  ;  elk  !-fr 
donne  de  fembonpoiuty  et  de  bonnes  cauleun.  From  the  T.ir- 
tars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Rndians  who  ufe  it 
medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fermented  mares-milk, 
according  to  the  follo\\  ing  recipe  comnuinicated  by  Dr 
Grieve  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Tranf.  *  as  he  obtained  it  *  Vol.  i. 
from  A  Ruffian  nobleman,  who  went  into  that  pait  of  P"  '*'• 
Tartary  where  it  is  made,  for  die  fake  of  ufing  it  me- 
dicinally. 

"  Take  of  frelb  marc's  milk,  of  one  day,  any  quan- 
tity ;  add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  wooden  velfel ;  ufe  then,  as  a  fciment, 
an  eighth  part  of  the  foureft  cow's  milk  tli.u  can  be 
got ;  but  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall  portion  of 
old  koumifs  will  better  anfwer  tjie  purpofc  of  fouring ; 
cover  the  velfel  wltli  a  thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a  place 
of  moderate  warmth  ;  le.ive  it  at  rell  24  hour-.,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  milk  will  have  become  four, 
and  a  thick  fubftance  will  be  gatliered  en  the  top  ; 
tlicti  with  a  ftick  made  at  tl-.e  lower  end  in  the  manner 
of  a  churn-llatr,  beat  it  lilU  the  thick  fubftance  alwvc- 
mcPitioncd  lie  blended  intimately  with  the  fuhjaccnt 
i^uid.     lu  tLis  llluatiun,  leave  it  again  at  reft  lor  24 
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Rjiimifj.  hours  more  ;  after  which  pour  it  into  a  higher  and 
*-^^^-^  narrower  velTcl,  refembling  a  churn,  where  the  agita- 
tion mull  be  repe;ited  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear 
to  be  perfectly  homogeneous ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  call- 
ed licumifs,  of  which  the  tafte  ought  to  bs  a  pleafant 
mixture  of  fwect  and  four.  Agitation  mull  be  employ- 
ed every  time  before  it  be  ufcd." — To  this  detail  of  tlie 
procefs  the  nobleman  fuhjoined,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
milk  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  Tartars  have  a  cuilom 
of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the  day, 
and  allowing  it  to  fuck  during  the  night  :  and  when 
the  milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  five  times  a-day,  they  always  produce  the 
foal,  on  the  fuppofition  that  (he  yi>.lds  her  milk  more 
copioudy  when  it  is  prefent. 

To  die  above  method  of  making  koumifs,  our  au- 
thor has  added  fome  particulars  taken  from  other  com- 
munications with  which  he  was  favoured  by  Tartars 
themfelves.  According  to  the  account  of  a  Tartar 
■who  lived  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Orenbourg,  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  a- 
bovc ;  only,  to  prevent  changing  the  veffel,  the  milk 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  naiTOw 
velfel ;  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
fome  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  necelfary, 
more  fouring. — From  a  Tartar  whom  the  Dodor  met 
Avith  at  the  fair  of  MacarietF  upon  the  Volga,  and  from 
whom  he  purchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags  (  a  )  which 
are  ufed  by  tlie  Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  car- 
riage of  their  koumifs,  he  learned  that  the  procefs  may 
be  much  ihortened  by  heating  die  milk  before  the  four- 
ing be  added  to  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to 
feparate,  and  a  thick  fubllance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by 
agitating  it  every  liour  or  oftener.  In  this  way  he 
made  fome  in  the  Doflor's  prcfcnce  in  the  fpace  of  1 2 
hours.  Our  author  le.arned  alio,  that  it  was  common 
among  fome  Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during 
fummcr,  and  that  with  only  two  or  three  agitations ; 
but  that  in  winter,  when,  from  a  deficiency  ot  mare's 
milk,  they  are  obliged  to  add  a  great  proportion  of 
that  of  cows,  more  agitation  and  more  time  are  neccf- 
fary.  And  though  it  is  com.monly  ufed  within  a  few 
days  after  the  preparation,  yet  when  well  fecured  in 
clofe  veffels,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be 
preferi'ed  for  three  months,  or  even  more,  without  a- 
ny  injury  to  its  qualities.  He  was  told  fartlier^  that 
the  acid  fermentation  might  be  produced  by  four  milk 
as  above,  by  a  four  pallc  of  rye-flour,  by  the  rennet  of 
a  lamb's  ftomach,  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  a 
portion  of  old  koumiis  ;  and  tbat  in  fome  places  they 
faved  much  time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a  quan- 
tity of  that  already  fermented  ;  on  being  mixed  with 
which,  it  very  foon  undergoes  the  vinous  change. 

It  vi'as  according  to  the  procefs  firft  mentioned, 
however,  that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  Doiflor  em- 
ployed in  mfdicine  was  prepared. — It  has  been  found 


ferN'iceable  in  hei51ics  and  in  nervous  complaints  j  and  Koum  , 
our  author  relates  fome  very  ftrlking  cafes  which  the  """^ 
ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured.  Ail  thofe  who  drank 
it,  our  author  informs  us  agreed  in  faying,  that  during 
its  ufe,  they  had  little  appetite  for  food ;  that  they 
drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  o:ily  widiout  dif- 
gull,  but  with  plcafure  ;  that  it  i-endered  their  veins 
turgid,  without  producing  languor;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon  cLe- 
gre  of  fprightlincfs  and  vivacity  ;  that  even  in  cafes  of 
fome  exccfs  it  was  not  followed  by  indigeftion,  head- 
ach,  or  any  of  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  the 
abufe  of  other  fermented  li(juors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  me- 
dicine, fuppollng  it  completely  afcertained,  would  a- 
mong  us,  as  our  audior  obferves,  be  greatly  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  fcarcity  of  mares  milk  in  this  country. 
"  Hence  (fays  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made, 
whether  other  fpecies  of  milk  admit  of  a  fimilar  vinous 
fcrmentauon,  and  what  proportion  of  fpirit  they  con- 
tain. As  thefe  have  never  been  die  objedl,  however, 
of  my  attention,  I  will  here  give  the  fubllance  of  wliat 
I  have  been  able  to  leani  from  others  refpeifting  that 
which  is  the  moll  com.mon,  the  milk  of  cows. 

"  Dr  Pallas,  in  tlie  v.-ork  above  quoted,  fays,  that 
cows  milk  is  alio  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter, 
when  mares  milk  fails  diem  ;  that  the  wine  prepaied 
from  cows  niilk  they  call  airen  ;  bat  that  they  always 
prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able, and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fpirit ;  that 
koumifs  on  diltillation  yields  of  a  weak  fpirit  one  third, 
but  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arika. 

"  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetflcowlky,  a 
Ruffian,  who  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  acade- 
micians, in  their  travels  tlirough  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
He  publilhed  lately  a  difi'ertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit 
to  be  obtained  from  cows  milk. 

"  From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  fouring,  pro- 
vided fufficient  time  and  agitation  be  employed  ;  that 
no  fpirit  could  be  produced  from  any  one  of  its  confli- 
tuent  parts  taken  fcparately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them, 
unlefs  inafmuch  as  they  were  mixed  with  fome  part  of 
the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  natu- 
ral proportion  was  the  mcfl  produftive  of  it  ;  that 
the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
more  dithcultly  die  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during 
the  fermentation  (care  being  taken,  however,  that  we 
do  not  endanger  the  buriling  of  the  velfel),  the  more 
fpirit  is  o'otained.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  it  had  a 
fourer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  repofe  for  fome  time  before  diftillation  ;  that 
from  fix  pints  of  milk,  fermented  in  a  elofc  velfel,  and 
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(a)  This  bag  was  made  of  a  horfe's  hide  undrelTed,  and  by  having  been  fmoked  had  acquired  a  greater  de- 
gree of  hardnefs.  Its  fhape  was  conical,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  triangular,  from  being  compofed 
of  three  different  piece";,  fet  in  a  circular  bafe  of  the  fame  hide.  The  futures,  which  were  made  with  tendons, 
were  fecured  by  a  covering  on  the  outfide,  \<r'r.h.  a  doubling  of  the  fame  fkin,  very  clofely  fecure<J,  It  had  a 
dirty  appearance,  and  a  very  difigreeable  fmsll.  On  being  afked  the  reafon  of  this,  he  faid,  "  The  remains 
of  die  old  koumifs  were  left,  in  order  to  fnpply  a  ferment  to  the  new  milk." 
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(teit.  thus  fet  to  repole,  he  obtained  three  ounces  01'"  ardent 
~  fpirit,  of  which  nne  was  confumed  in  burning ;  but 
tliat  irom  tlie  fanK  quuntity  of  the  fame  milk  ferment, 
cd  in  an  open  vsilel,  he  could  fciucely  obtain  un 
ounce." 

KRAKF.N,  in  zoology,  a  moft  amazing  Lirgc  fca 
anim.il,  faid  to  be  feemingly  of  a  crab  like  form  ;  the 
credit  of  whofc  e>'.-fkence  rcils  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  biihop  Poiitoppidan,  in  hii  Natural  liiilory  of 
Norway. 

As  a  full  grown  kraken  liPiS  never  been  feen  in  all  its 
parts  and  diu'enfions,  an  accurate  furvey  of  which  mull 
employ  fomc  time,  and  not  a  little  motion,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  give  a  complete  deftription  of  one.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  fiiall  fubmit  the  probability  of  its  cxif- 
tence  on  the  bell  information  our  author  could  collect, 
which  feenis  to  have  fixed  h'ts  own  belief  of  it ;  though 
at  the  fame  time  he  acknowles;es  the  account  is  very 
defeftive,  and  fuppofcs  a  farthtr  intormation  concern- 
ing the  creature  may  be  rcfcrved  for  poilcrity. 

Our  fifhermcn,  fays  the  author,  unanimoully  and  in- 
variably alKrm,  that  when  they  arc  fevural  miles  from 
the  land,  particularly  in  the  hot  fummer  days,  and  by 
their  dillance,  and  ihu  bcrirings  of  fomo  points  of  land, 
expe^  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  fathoms  depth,  and 
do  not  find  but  from  twenty  to  tJ-.irty  ;  and  more  cfpc- 
cially  if  they  find  a  more  tliin  ufual  plenty  of  cod  and 
ling,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
if  they  find  by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  fame 
place  dill  Ihallows  on  them,  they  know  he  is  rifmg  to 
the  furface,  and  row  oti  with  the  greateil  expedition 
till  they  come  into  the  ufual  foundings  of  the  place  ; 
when  lying  on  their  oars,  in  a  few  minutes  the  monllcr 
emerges,  and  Ihows  himfelf  fufficiently,  though  his 
whole  body  docs  not  appear.  Its  back  <>r  upper  part, 
which  feems  an  Englilh  mile  and  an  half  in  circumfe- 
rence (fome  have  aiHrmcd  more),  li-oks  at  firil  like  a 
number  of  fmall  idands,  furrounded  with  fomething 
that  floats  like  fea-wceds  ;  at  lall  fcvcral  bright  points 
of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  they 
cn.crge,  and  Aimetimcs  flaiid  up  as  high  and  large  as 
the  mads  of  rr.iddle-tized  vefjels.  In  a  Ihort  time  it 
flowly  fmks,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  its  rifuig  ; 
as  it  caufes  fuel*  a  fwell  and  v.hirlpool  as  draws  every 
thing  down  with  it,  like  that  of  Makllrom.  The  bi- 
fhop  juftly  regrets  tlie  omidion  of  probably  the  only 
opportunity  that  ever  has  or  may  be  prefented,  of  fur- 
veying  it  alive,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  de.ul.  This, 
he  informs  us,  once  did  occur,  on  tl>e  credit  of  the  re- 
verend Mr  rVii  •,  miniiler  at  Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the 
college  for  promoting  Chri.lian  knowledge  ;  who  in- 
formed him  that  in  16K0,  a  kraken  (perhaps  a  young 
and  carelcfs  one,  as  they  generally  keep  fcveral  leagues 
from  land)  came  into  the  waters  tliat  run  between  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  near  AlUahong ;  where,  in  turning 
about,  (bme  of  its  long  horns  caught  hold  of  tome  ad- 
joining trees,  which  it  might  cadly  have  torn  up,  but 
that  it  was  alfo  entangled  in  fome  clifts  of  the  rocks, 
whence  it  could  n"t  extricate  itfelf,  but  putrefied  on 
the  fpot.  Our  aut!>or  has  heard  of  no  peifon  dellroy- 
ed  by  this  monller,  but  relates  a  report  of  the  danger 
of  two  filhermcn  v/ho  came  upon  a  part  of  the  water 
fall  of  the  creature's  tlntk  flimy  excrements  (which  he 
voids  for  fome  monihSf  as  he  feGii«  for  fomc  other) ; 
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tliey  immediatdy  ftrcve  to  row  off,  but  were  not  quick  Kriieii, 
enough  in  turning  to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the  """ 
krakcn's  horns,  wliich  fo  crufhed  the  head  of  it  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  favcd  their  lives  on  tlie  wreck, 
though  the  weather  was  perfeiflly  calm  ;  the  monllcr 
never  appearing  at  other  times.  His  excremtnt  is  faid 
to  be  attraiflive  of  other  filh  on  which  he  feeds  ;  which 
expedient  was  probably  necedary,  on  account  of  his 
(low  unwieldy  motion,  to  his  fubtiilcnce  ;  as  this  flow 
motion  again  may  be  neceifary  to  the  fecurity  of  Ihips 
of  the  greateil  force  and  burden,  which  mult  be  over- 
whelmed on  encountering  fuch  an  immenfe  animal,  if 
his  velocity  was  equal  to  his  weight;  the  Norv.-egians 
fuppofing,  that  if  his  arms,  en  which  he  moves,  and  with 
which  he  takes  his  food,  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  larged 
man  ol  war,  they  would  pull  rt  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  animal,  our 
learned  autlicr  cites  Debcs's  dcfcrlption  of  Faroe,  for 
llie  exirtence  of  certain  illands  which  fuddenly  appear 
and  as  fuddenly  vanifh.  Many  fcataring  people,  he 
adds,  give  accounts  of  fwch,  particularly  in  the  north 
fca;  which  their  i'uperllition  has  either  attiibuted  to 
ihc  dehuion  of  the  devil,  or  confidered  as  inhabited  by 
evil  fpirits.  But  cur  honed  hiftcrian,  who  is  nf.t  for 
wronging  tlie  devil  himfelf,  fuppofes  fuch  midaken 
Illands  to  be  nothing  but  the  kraken,  called  by  fome 
the  yi*'  tn/.{-n,-  or  fia  mifchirf;  in  which  opinion  he 
was  ereatly  confirmed  by  the  following  quotation  of 
Dr  Hierric,  a  learned  Swede,  from  baron  Grippen- 
hieim  ;  and  which  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  paf- 
fagc,  viz.  «  Arnoug  the  rocks  about  Stockholm,  there 
IS  lometimes  feen  a  tra^  oi  land,  which  at  other  times 
d.lapi)eaTs,  and  Is  feen  a^ain  in  another  place.  Burjcus 
has  placed  it  as  an  ifland  in  his  nrap.  Tlie  pea- 
iants,  who  call  a  ^uinTars  ore,  fay,  that  it  is  not  always 
feen,  and  that  it  lies  out  in  the  open  fca,  bi.r  I  could 
never  lind  it.  One  Sunday,  when  I  was  out  amono-ft 
the  riicks  founding  the  coaft,  it  happened,  llrat  in  t^e 
place  I  faw  ibnicthing  like  three  points  of  land  in  the 
fea,  which  furptiied  me  a  little,  and  I  t]io;ight  I  had 
inadvertently  palTcd  them  over  before.  Upon  this  1 
called  to  a  peafant,  to  enquire  for  gummars  ore  ;  but 
when  he  c;mie,  we  could  fee  nothing  of  it :  upon  which 
the  peafant  faid  all  was  m'cII,  and  that  this  prognofti- 
cited  a  dorm  or  a  great  quantity  of  filh."  To  which 
our  author  fubjoins,  "  who  cannot  difcorer  that  this 
gummars  ore,  with  its  points  and  prognoftications  of 
ti(h,  was  the  kraken,  midaken  by  Bunrvis  for  an  illand, 
who  may  keep  himfelf  about  that  fpot  where  he  rifes  ?" 
He  takes  the  kraken,  doubtlefs,  from  his  numerous 
tftilaculi,  which  lerve  him  as  'i<:ti,  to  be  of  the  polype 
kind;  and  the  contemplation  of  its  enormous  bulk  kd 
him  to  adapt  a  pafl'age  from  Kcclofiadicus,  xliii.  31, 
32.  to  it.  Whether  by  it  may  be  ir.tended  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  fea,  mentioned  Ifaiah  x.rvii.  1.  we  refer 
to  the  conjc>5lnre  of  the  reader.  After  paving  but  a 
jud  rcf|)ea  to  the  moral  character,  the  reverend  func- 
tion, and  diligent  invcaig;itions  of  our  author,  we  mull 
admit  the  potllbility  of  its  e.tiftence,  as  it  implies  no 
contr.adicnion  ;  tliougli  it  feems  to  encounter  a  general 
prcpo/iefiion  of  ti-.e  whale's  being  the  l.-iri;e(l  "anim-d 
on  or  in  <iur  globe;  and  the  eradication  oV  any  long 
prepolftd'ion  is  attended  v.ith  fomething  irkfome  to 
us.     But  were  we  to  iuppofc  a  fabnon  'or  .t  fturgcon 
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Knmzhis,  the  largeft  fifh  any  number  01'  peiinni  h.id  fcen  cr  he;ird 
Ki'hiiius.  <5f^  gnj  the  whale  h;ij  (iilcoveied  himfelt'  as  feldom, 
'  "  and  but  in  part,  as  the  kraken,  it  is  ealy  to  conceive 
that  tiie  exilisnce  of  the  wliale  had  been  as  indigellible 
to  inch  perfons  then  as  that  ot  tlie  kraken  may  be  to 
others  now.  Some  may  incline  to  think  fuch  an  ex- 
teniive  monfter  would  encroach  on  the  fymmetr\  of 
nature,  and  be  over  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
globe  itfelf ;  as  a  little  retrofpccTion  will  inform  us, 
tliat  the  breadth  of  what  is  fcen  of  him,  fuppof.ng  him 
nearly  round,  muft  be  full  2600  feet  (if  more  oval,  or 
crab-like,  full  iooo),  and  his  ihicknefs,  which  may 
rather  be  called  ahittiile,  at  leail  tliree  hundred  ;  our 
author  declaring  he  has  chofcn  the  lead  circumference 
mentioned  of  this  animal  for  the  greater  certainty. 
Thefe  immenfe  dimenfions,  neverthelefa,  we  apprehend 
■will  not  argue  concluiively  againft  the  exiftence  of  ths 
animal,  though  confiderably  againft  a  numerous  in- 
creale  or  propagation  of  it.  In  faft,  the  great  fcarci- 
ty  of  the  kraken,  his  confinement  to  the  north  fea, 
and  perhaps  to  equal  latitudes  in  the  fouth  ;  the  fmall 
number  propagated  by  the  whale,  who  is  viviparous  ; 
and  by  the  laigeft  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant 
is  faid  to  go  near  two  years  with  young  ;  all  induce 
us  to  conclude  from  analogy,  tliat  this  creature  is  not 
numerous  ;  which  coincides  with  a  paflage  in  a  niiinu- 
fcript  afcribed  to  Svere  king  of  Norway,  as  it  is  cited 
bv  01.  Wormius,  in  his  Mufeum,  p.  280,  in  Latin, 
whicli  we  fhall  exactly  tranflate,  "  There  remains  one 
kind,  which  they  call  hafgufe,  whofe  magnitude  is  nn- 
known,  as  it  is  feldom  feen.  Thofe  who  affirm  they  have 
fcen  its  body,  declare,  is  is  more  like  an  ifland  than  a 
beaft,  and  that  its  carcafe  was  never  found  ;  whence 
fome  imagine  there  are  but  two  of  the  kind  in  na- 
ture." Whether  the  vanifhing  illand  Lemair,  of  which 
Captain  Rodney  went  in  fearch,  was  a  kraken,  we  fub- 
mit  to  tlie  fancy  of  our  readers.  In  fine,  if  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  creature  is  admitted,  it  will  feem  a  fair 
inference,  that  h«  is  the  fcarceft  as  well  as  largeft  in 
our  world  ;  and  that  if  there  are  larger  in  the  univerfe., 
tliey  probably  inliabit  fome  fphere  or  planet  more  ex- 
tended than  our  own.  Such  we  have  no  pretence  to 
limit ;  and  that  fiftion  can  devife  a  much  greater  than 
this  is  evident,  from  the  cock  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
whale  in  the  Bava  Bathra  of  the  Talmud,  which  were 
intended  to  be  credited  ;  and  to  eitlier  of  which  our 
kraken  is  a  very  flirimp  in  dimenfions. 

KRANTZIUS  (Albertus),  a  native  of  Hamburgh, 
and  a  famous  hiftorian,  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  .made  reclor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Roftoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham- 
burgh in  1508,  where  he  was  eledled  dean  of  the  chap- 
ter in  the  catliedral.  He  did  many  good  femces  to 
that  church  and  city  ;  and  was  fo  famed  for  his  abili- 
ties and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein  did  not  fcruple  to  make  him 
umpire  in  a  difpute  tliey  had  with  the  Ditmarfi.  He 
wrote  feveral  good  hiftorical  works  ;  the  moft  con- 
fiderahle  of  which  is  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Saxo- 
ny, intitled  Metro/oH:,  in  folio  ;  the  beft  edition  is  that 
of  Francfort.     He  died  in  1517. 

KRAUT,  or  Crout.     See  Crout. 

KUBESHA.     SeeLESGuis. 

KUHNIUS   (Joachim),  a  learned  German  critic, 
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was  born  at  Xiripf-vTHlde  in  Pomerania,  in  16/17.'  He 
was  si\  i66g  maiic  princip-il  of  the  college  at  Oetiii- 
gen  in  Suabia:  in  1676,  he  wnjs  eleifled  Greek  pro- 
felior  in  the  principal  college  ;it  Stni(Lurg  ;  and  after 
acquittl\ig  liimfelf  \viih  honour  for  ten  years  in  this 
capacity,  was  m:tde  Greek  and  Hebrew  profefTor  in 
the  fame  univerfity.  His  uncommon  ikiU  in  the  Greek 
language  drew  a  gieat  number  of  fcholars  about  him 
from  very  diitant  places  ;  and  he  publi.lied  ibme  clallic 
authors  with  very  learned  notes  both  explanatory  and 
critical.     He  died  in  1697. 

KUNCICEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemift, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Slelwick,  in  1630.  He  became 
chemill  to  the  eletior  of  Saxony,  tiic  elcftor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  Charles  II.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  counfelloi-  in  metah,  and  letters  of  no- 
bility, witli  the  I'urname  of  LouiuctiJIe'w^.  He  em- 
ployed 50  years  in  chemillry  ;  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  ft-.mace  of  a  glafs-lioufe  which  he  had  under 
his  care,  he  made  levcral  excellent  difcoveries,  parti- 
cularly of  the  phofpiiorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Swe- 
den in  1 702  ;  and  left  feveral  works,  fome  in  Ger- 
man, and  others  in  Latin :  among  whicii,  that  in- 
titled  Objlrvationes  Chemica,  and  tlie  "  Art  of  making 
Glafs,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1752,  are  the  moil 
efteemed. 

KURIL  or  KuRiLSKi  Isi.es,  extending  from  N. 
Lat.  51.  to  45.  which  probably  once  lengthened  the  pe- 
ninllila  of  Kamtchatka  before  they  were  convulfed  from 
it,  are  a  feries  of  iflands  running  fouth  from  the  low 
promontory  Lopatka,  between  which  and  Shoomfka  the 
moll  nortlierly  is  only  the  dillance  of  one  league.  On 
the  loi'ty  Paramoufer,  the  fecond  in  the  chain,  is  a  high- 
peaked  mountain  probably  volcanic  ;  and  on  the  fourth, 
called  AraumaLu.'an,  is  another  volcano.  On  Urufs  there 
is  another  ;  on  Storgu  there  are  two  ;  and  on  Kunatir, 
or  Kauuachir,  there  is  one.  Thefe  three  make  part  of 
the  group  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  the  land  of  j^e/o. 
Japan  abounds  with  volcanoes ;  fo  tliat  there  is  a  feries 
of  fpiracles  from  Kamtchatka  to  Japan,  the  laft  great 
link  of  this  extenfive  chain. — ^The  RulFians  foon  an- 
nexed thefe  iflands  to  their  conquefts.  The  fea  a- 
bounded  witli  otters,  and  the  land  with  bears  and 
foxes  ;  and  fome  of  the  ifles  fheltered  the  fable  :  temp- 
tations fufficient  for  the  Ruffians  to  invade  thefe  iflands; 
but  the  rage  after  tlie  furs  of  the  fea  otters  has  been  fo 
great,  that  they  are  become  extremely  fcarce  both  here 
and  in  Kamtchatka. 

KUSTER  (Ludolf),  a  very  learned  writer  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  born  at  Blomberg  in  Weilphalia. 
When  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
of  baron  Spanheiin  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fons 
of  the  count  de  Schwerin,  prime  miniflcr  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  who,  upon  our  author's  quitting  that  fla- 
tion,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres.  He  was 
promifed  a  profefTorlliip  in  the  univerfity  of  Jo.achim  ; 
and  till  this  fnould  be  vacant,  being  then  but  25,  he 
refolved  to  travel.  He  read  leftures  at  Utrecht ;  went 
to  England  ;  and  from  thence  to  France,  where  he 
collated  Suidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king's  library, 
which  furnifhed  him  with  a  great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  publiflied.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doftor  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers, 
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to  continue  there  :  but  he  « :is  calleJ  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  inllallcd  in  the  profcHbrniip  pron)ill;d  him. 
,  Afterwards  lie  went  to  Antwerp :  and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  ot  the 
Protelluiits.  The  king  oi  Trance  rewarded  him  with 
a  penlion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  lupernu- 
mcrary  alFociate  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  lint 
he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettlement  long  ;  for  lie 
died  in  171 6,  aged  46.  He  was  a  great  niafter  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  in  it ;  but  his  chief 
excellence  was  his  ft;ill  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfclt.  He  wrote 
many  works;  the  princ  pal  of  wliich  are,  i.  Ni/hria 
cntica  Humeri.  2.  jftimLlicus  lie  vifii  Pytba^crit.  3.  An 
eiccellerit  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three 
volumes,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Arillophanes,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition 
of  thj  New  Teftament,  with  Dr  Mills's  Vaiiations, 
in  folio. 

KYPHONISM,  Kyphosismus,  or  Cyphonifmus,  an 
ancient  puniftiment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  martyrs  in  the  primitive  times  ;  wherein  the 
body  of  the  perfon  to  fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wafps 


might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per- 
formed in  three  manners  :  fometimes  they  only  tied 
the  patient  to  a  Itake  ;  fometimes  they  hoillcd  him 
up  ii.to  the  air,  and  fufpended  him  in  a  balket ;  and 
fi.niutimes  they  ftretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  oris<inallyGreek, 
and  comes  from  xk^w,  which  fignifies  either  ihe  Jl.de 
to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  co//i;r  fitted  to  his 
neck,  or  an  injiruim-nt  wherewith  they  tormented  him  : 
the  fcholiaft  on  Arillophanes  fays,  it  was  a  wooden 
lock  or  cage  j  and  that  it  was  called  fo  from  xi/T-n/r, 
"  to  crook  or  bend,"  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a  crooked,  bowing  poflure  ;  others  take  tlic  Kufm  for 
a  log  ot  v-ood  laid  over  the  criminal's  head,  to  prevent 
his  Handing  upright:  Hefychius  defcribes  the  xi/cjot 
as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched 
and  tormented.  In  elfcdt,  it  is  probable  the  word 
might  figniiy  all  thcfe  fevcral  things.  It  was  a  generi. 
cal  name,  whereof  thcfe  were  the  fpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which 
puniihed  thofe  who  treated  the  laws  witli  contempt 
\\'ith  kyphonifm  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days  ;  after 
v.hich  they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rock,  dreffsd 
in  womens  habit. 


Kyiiho- 
iiilm. 
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T  A  femi-vowel,  or  liquid,  making  the  eleventh 
-*— 'j   letter  of  the  alphabet. 

It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
Lambda  ^.  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath 
between  the  top  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  pa- 
late, with  the  mouth  open ;  and  makes  a  fweet  found, 
with  fomething  of  an  afpiration  ;  and  therefore  the 
Britons  and  Spaniards  ufually  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
h  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  II in,  or  Ihan, 
"  a  temple,"  founding  nearly  like  Jl,  Sec.  In  Englilh 
words  of  one  fyllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  le//, 
bell,  Lnell,  &c.  but  in  words  of  more  fyllables  than  one  it 
is  fingle  at  the  end,  as  ei^il,  general,  conjiilul'wnal.  Sec.  It 
is  placed  after  moft  of  tlic  confonants  in  the  beginning 
of  words  and  fyallables,  as  Had,  glare,  ad-le,  ea-gle,  &c. 
but  before  none.  Its  found  is  clear  in  Abel,  but  ob- 
fcure  in  able,  &c. 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  ;  and  with  a 
dafli  over  it,  thus,  IT,  5000.  Ufed  as  an  abbreviature, 
L  ftands  for  Lucius  ;  and  L.  L.  S.  lor  a  fefterce.  See 
Sesterce. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido  denotes  the  laft 
found  of  each  hcxachord  ;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers 
to  our  A  ;  if  in  G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LABADIE  (John),  a  famous  French  enthufiaft, 
fon  of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges 
and  gentloman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
French  king,  was  born  in  1610.  He  entered  young 
into  the  Jefuits  college  at  Bourdeaux  ;  which,  by  his 
own  account,  he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  oilier  ac- 
counts was  expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for 
hypocrify.  He  became  a  popular  preacher  ;  but  being 
repeatedly  deteifted  in  working  upon  female  devotees 
with  fpiritual  inftruelions  for  canial  purpofcs,  his  lofs 
of  charafter  among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among 
Vol.  IX. 


the  Proteftants.     A  reformed  jefuit  being  thought  a   Lab»die 

great  acquifition,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  as  a  ' " — 

pallor  at  Montauban,  where  he  officiated  for  eight 
years  ;  but,  attempting  the  challity  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  could  not  convert  to  his  purpofe,  and  quar- 
relling with  the  Catholic  priell  about  the  ri^ht  of  in- 
terring a  dead  body,  he  was  at  length  banilhed  that 
place.  The  (lory  of  his  alFair  with  the  lady,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr  Balye,  may  here  be  given  as  a  fpecimen 
of  his  miniftry.  Having  direfted  this  damfel  to  the 
fpiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  confift  in  internal 
recolledlion  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  cer- 
tain point  of  nieditaticn  ;  and  having  llrongly  recom- 
mended it  to  her  to  apply  heifelf  entirely  for  fome 
hours  to  fuch  an  important  objcel,  he  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  licight  of  her  recol- 
leiftion,  and  put  his  hand  into  her  breall.  She  gave 
him  a  harty  repulfe,  expreffed  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  .and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke 
him,  when  he,  without  being  in  the  lead  difconcerted, 
and  with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus :  "  I  fee 
plainly,  my  child,  that  you  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  perfe(£tion  ;  acknowledge  your  weaknefs  witli  an 
humble  fpirit ;  a(k  forgivencfs  of  God  for  your  having 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  myfteries  upon  which 
you  ought  to  have  mcdit.^ted.  Had  you  beftowed  ;U1 
neceffary  attention  upon  thefe  things,  you  would  not 
have  been  fenfiblc  of  w  hat  was  doing  .ibout  your  breaft. 
But  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  fenfc,  fo  little  con- 
centered with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  mo- 
ment  in  difcovering  that  I  had  touched  you.  I  wanted 
to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  you  with  the 
Sovereign  Being,  tlie  living  fource  of  imiiiortality  and 
of  a  fpiritual  ftate  j  and  I  lee,  to  my  great  grief,  that 

3  Q_  yo" 
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Labadic    ycu  have  made  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  that  you  only  D;icx,    S;'.rma-t32,    P.iKiionians,    &c.    whom    they  Ir.id 

5         creep  on  tlie  t^round.     May  this,  my  child,  make  you  overcome.     The  name  labarum  was  not  known  before 

l.ahaiuM.  ;ii]^;,i„(.j^  and  ior  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the  the  lime  of  Conftantinc  ;  but  the  ihmdard  itfclf,  in  the 

""         duties  i.-'i  mental  i)rayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto  form  we   have  defcribed  it,    abating   the  fymbols    of 

done."       The  younc;  lady,    who  had  as  much  good  Chrillianity,  was  ufcd  by  all  tlie   preceding  emperors. 

fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  Ids  provoked  at  thcfe  words 


raliarum 


tlian  at  the  bold  actions  of  her  ghoRly  hiftrudor  ;  and 
could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  ilich  an  holy 
father.  Labadic  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 
to  feek  an  afylum  at  Orange  :  but  not  finding  himfclf  lb 
fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to 
Geneva,  where  he  impofed  on  the  people  by  his  de- 
vout preaching  and  carriage  ;  and  from  thence  was 
invited  to  Middleburg,  where  his  fpirituality  made 
him  and  his  followers  confidered  as  fo  many  faints, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  LabacUjh.  They  incrca- 
fed  fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  attcKtion  of  the  other 
ch.urches,  whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he  was  for- 
mally depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead  of  obey- 
ing, he  procured  a  tumultuous  fnpport  from  a  crowd 
of  his  devotees  ;  and  at  length  formed  a  little  fettle- 
ment  between  Utrecht  and  Amllerdam,  where  he  erec- 
ted a  printing-pref'',  which  fent  forth  many  of  his 
works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome  defertcrs,  who 
cxpofcd  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  public  of  his 
familiarities  with  his  female  difciples,  under  pretence 
of  uniting  them  more  paiticularly  to  God  ;  and  was 
finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena  in  Holftein,  where 
he  died  in  1674. 

LABAUISTS,  a  feJb  of  religionifts  in  the  17th 
century,  followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadle,  ot 
vhom  an  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
Some  of  their  opinions  were,  i.  That  God  could,  and 
did  deceive  men.  2.  That,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  internal  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
text.  5.  That  baptifm  ought  to  be  deferred  till  ma- 
ture age.  4.  That  the  good  ai-id  the  wicked  entered 
ctpially  into  the  old  alliance,  provided  they  defcended 
from  Abraham  ;  but  that  the  new  admitted  only  fpi- 
ritual  men.  5.  That  the  obfervation  of  Sunday  was 
a  matter  of  indifference.  6.  That  Chrift  would  come 
and  reign  1000  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  eucharift 
was  only  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrift  ;  and 
that,  though  the  fymbols  were  nothing  in  themielves, 
yet  that  Chrill  was  fpiritually  received  by  thofe  who 
partook  of  them  in  a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contem- 
plative life  was  a  ftate  of  grace,  and  of  divine  union  du- 
ring this  life,  the  fummit  of  perfeftion,  &c.  9.  That 
the  man  whofe  heart  was  perfedly  content  and  calm, 
half  enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him, 
and  fees  all  things  in  him.  i  o.  That  this  ftate  vi-as  to 
be  come  at  by  an  entire  felf-abnegation,  by  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  fenfes  and  their  objects,  and  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  mental  prayer. 

LABARUM,  the  banner  or  ftandard  bom  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  labarum  con- 
fifted  of  a  long  lance,  with  a  liaff  a-top  ;  crofling  it  at 
right  angles ;  from  which  hung  a  rich  ftreamer,  of  a 
purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious  ftones.  Till  the 
time  of  Conftantine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it ;  but 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs  with  a  ci- 
pher expreilmg  the  name  of  J^cfiis. 

This  ftandard  tl,ie  Romans  took  from  the  Germans, 


Some  derive  the  word  irom  labor,  as  if  this  finiftied 
tlieir  labours  ;  fomc  from  taxaCua,  "  reverence,  piety  ;" 
others  from  xa.uCarsiv,  "  to  take  ;"  and  others  from 
>.a<»i;fi,   "  fpoils." 

LABAT  (John  Baptifl:),  a  celebrated  traveller,  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris  taught 
philofophy  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  came  tr.  America 
in  quiility  of  a  millionary.  At  his  return  to  France 
in  1705,  he  was  fent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  his  milFion,  .i.nd  ftaid 
feveral  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
His  principal  works  are,  I.  A  new  voyage  to  the 
American  illands,  6  vols  i2mo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  8  vols  lamo.  3.  A  new  account  of  the 
wellern  parts  of  Africa,  5  vols  i2mo. :  Father  Labat 
was  not  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a  witnefs  of 
what  he  relates  in  that  work.  He  alfo  publKhed  tlie 
Chevalier  des  Marchais's  voyage  to  Guinea,  in  4  vols 
l2mo. ;  and  yln  h'ljlor'ical  account  of  the  ii-ejlcrn  parts  of 
JEthwpia,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaz- 
zi,  5  vols  i2mo. 

LABBE  (Philip),  born  at  Bourges  in  France,  in 
1607  ;  profelTed  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, with  great  applaufe  ;  and  died  in  1667,  aged 
70.  He  was  a  laborious  writer,  and  a  good  critic  ; 
and  wrote,  l.  Nova  B'lbllolheca  MS.  I'ibrorum  in  two 
volumes  folio.  2.  De  Byzant'ini?  hfJor'u  Scnplor'ilms. 
3.  Gahiii  vita.  4.  Bibliothcca  bibliubecarimi.  5.  Con- 
corilantia  chrouologica,  &c.  He  began  the  laft  edition 
of  "  The  councils,"  and  died  while  the  ninth  volume 
was  printing  ;  they  were  finilhed  in  1 2  volumes  by 
fother  Coftart. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a  refinous  juice,  which  exfudes  from  a  tree  of 
the  ciftus  kind.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  col- 
leftcd  from  the  beards  of  goats  who  broufed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciftus :  at  prefent,  a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  fkins  fixed  to  it,  is  dra'WTi  lightly 
over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  uncftuous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is 
rarely  mot  with  pure,  even  in  the  places  which  pro- 
duce it ;  the  duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind, 
mingling  with  the  tenaceous  juice  :  the  inhabitants  are 
alfo  laid  to  mix  with  it  a  ceitain  black  fand.  In  the 
ihops  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  beft  (which  is  ve- 
ry rare)  is  in  dark-coloured  almoft  black  maffes,  of 
the  confiftence  of  a  foft  plafter,  which  grows  ftill  foft- 
er  upon  being  handled  ;  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and 
of  a  light  pungent  bitterifh  ta  te.  The  other  fort  is 
harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up : 
this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft,  and  has 
a  large  admixture  of  a  fine  fand,  which  in  the  lada- 
num, examined  by  the  French  academy,  made  up 
three-fourths  of  the  mafs. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufed  externally,  to  attenuate  and 
difcufs  tumors  ;  internally,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed,  but 
is  greatly  extolled  by  fome  againft  catanlis  and  in 
d)ienterics.  Reiftified  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  entirely 
diflblves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
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gummy  matter  wljich  has  no  taflc  or  fmcll  :  and  lience 
this  refm  may  be  thus  excellently  puvilictl  lor  internal 
purpoibs.  It  is  an  ufcful  ingredient  in  the  flomachic 
plaller,  wliieh  is  new  indeed  Uyled  the  tmflajlnim  lat'am. 
LABEL,  a  long,  thin,  brals  rule,  with  a  I'mall 
fight  at  one  end,  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other  ;  com- 
monly uled  with  a  taiigent-linc  on  the  edge  ot"  a  cir- 
cumferentor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c. 

Labkl,  in  law,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  paper,  or  parch- 
ment, affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold 
the  appending  feal. — Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication,  to  any  will  or  teftamcnt,  is 
alfo  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Label,  in  heraldry,  a  fillet  ufually  placed  in  the 
middle  along  the  cliief  of  the  coat,  without  touching 
its  extremities.  Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part 
of  the  chief.  It  is  adorned  with  pendants  ;  and  when 
thcie  are  above  three  of  thefe,  the  number  mull  be 
fpccified  in  blazoning. 

It  is  iifed  on  the  arms  of  elded  fons  while  the  fa- 
ther is  alive,  to  dillinguith  them  from  the  younger ; 
and  is  cftcemcd  the  molt  honourable  of  all  differences. 
Sec  Hi-sALDRY,  p.  .145.  col.  I. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofc  pronounced  chiefiy  by 
means  of  the  lips. 

LABIATE!)  flowers,  monopetalous  flowers,  cou- 
firting  of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided 
into  two  or  more  fcgments. 

LABIAU,  a  fmall  town  of  Ducal  Prudla,  in  a  cir- 
cle of  the  fime  n-imc,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Deimc,  with  a  ftrong  caitic,  two  lldes  of  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by  a  wall 
and  diich.     E.  Long.  19.56.     N.  Lat.  55.  17. 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratorv,  the  chcmlfts 
vork-houfe,  or  the  place  where  they  perform  their  o- 
perations,  where  the  furnaces  are  built,  their  velfels 
kept,  &c.  and  in  general  the  term  Liboralory  is  applied 
to  any  place  where  phyfical  experiments  in  pharnuicy, 
chemiflry,  pyrotechny,  &c.  are  perfomed. 

As  laboratories  muft  be  of  very  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  perform- 
ed in  them,  it  is  impolfible  that  any  diredlions  can  be 
given  which  will  anfwer  for  every  one.  Where  the 
purpofcs  arc  merely  experimental,  a  fuigle  lurnace  or 
two  of  the  portable  kind  will  be  liUFicient.  It  is  fcarce 
needful  to  add,  that  (lielves  are  necclfary  for  holding 
veffcls  with  the  prt  duds  of  the  dillcrent  operations; 
and  that  it  is  abfohitely  necedary  to  avoid  confufion 
and  diforder,  as  by  thefe  means  the  produifls  of  the 
operations  might  be  loll  or  millaken  for  one  another. 
Mortars,  filters,  levigating  Hones,  &c.  muft  alfo  be 
procured  ;  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
performing  the  dili'erent  chemical  operations  willealily 
be  derivcu  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  to  per.orm 
them  in;  for  wliich  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Me- 
tallurgv,  and   Furnace. 

Laboratory,  iu  military  aiTair?,  fignifics  that  place 
wiicre  all  forts  of  fire-works  are  prepared,  botli  for  ac- 
tual (Service  and  for  pleafure,  viz.  quick-matches,  fii- 
7.CS,  port-fires,  grape-lhot,  cafe  Ihot,  cartaifes,  haiid- 
grenailes,  cartridges,  Ihclls  filled,  and  fu/.es  fixed,  wads, 
&c.  kc. 

I-ABOUR,  in  general,  deni-tcs  a  clofc  application 
to  work  or  bufinefs. — Among  feamcn  a  Ihip  is  faid  to 


be  in  labour  when  fiie  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much,  Lbaourtr 
either  a  hull,  under  fail,  or  at  anchor. — It  is  alfo  fpo-         II, 
ken  of  a  woman  in  travail   or  child  biith ;  fee  Mid-    '*  ^""'  ' 

WIFKRY. 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifics  one  that  does  the 
moll  flavifli  and  lefs  artful  part  of  a  laborious  work,  as 
that  oi'  huibandry,  niafonrv,  &c. 

LABOUREUR  (John  ie),  almoner  to  die  king  of 
France,  and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  bom  at  Montmo- 
rency near  Paris  in  1623.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  di- 
ilinguilhed  himfelf  by  publlfliing  "  A  colleiflion  of  the 
monuments  of  illuftrious  perfons  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  with  their  elogies,  genealo- 
gies, arms,  and  mottoes,"  4to.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lillied  an  excellent  edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Mi- 
chael de  Caftelnan,  with  feveral  other  genealogical 
h'ftories ;  and  died  in  1675. — He  had  a  brother, 
Louis  h  Labourcur  bailiff  of  I^Iontmorency,  author  of 
feveral  pieces  of  poetry  ;  and  an  uncle,  Dom.  Clatule 
h  Lchomnir,  provoft  of  the  abbey  of  L'itle  Barbe,  of 
which  abbey  he  wrote  a  hiftory,  and  publiflied  notes 
and  correiflions  upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  witli  feme 
other  things. 

LABRADOR,  the  fame  witli  Neiv  BMtAty,  or  the 
country  round  HvmoN's  Bay.     See  thefe  articles. 

LABRADORE  stone,  a  curious  fpecics  of  fck- 
fpar,  which  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  a  peacock's  tail. 
See  the  article  FFi.T-Spur. 

LABRUM,  in  antiipiity,  a  great  tub  which  flood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the 
prlells  to  wafh  themfclves  in  previous  to  their  facri- 
ficcs.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  bathing  tub  ufed 
in  the  ballis  of  the  ancients. 

LABRUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes  be^- 
lor.ging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  chaiti^ers  are 
as  fellow  :  The  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  ;  the  branchi- 
oftegous  rays  unequal  in  number ;  teeth  conic,  long, 
and  blunt  at  their  ends ;  one  tuberculated  bone  in  the 
bottom  of  the  thro.at ;  two  above,  oppofite  to  the  o- 
ther ;  one  dorfal  fin  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  ;  a  iler.der  ilJn  extending  beyond  each  ray,  with 
a  rounded  tail.  There  are  41  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
■which  vary  from  each  other,  even  thofe  of  the  lame 
fpecies,  almofl  infinitely  in  colour ;  fonie  ol  them  be- 
ing of  a  d'rty  red  mixed  with  a  certain  dulkinefs  ;  o- 
thers  moll  beautifully  ftripcd,  cfpecially  about  the  liead, 
with  the  richell  colours,  fucli  as  blue,  red,  and  yel- 
low. Care  mull  therefore  be  taken  not  to  multiply 
the  fpecies  from  thefe  accidental  teinls,  but  to  attend 
to  the  form,  which  never  varies.  Mr  Pennant  men- 
tions his  having  feen  a  fpecics  of  labrus  taken  about 
the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  of  a  moft  beautiful 
vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fearlet ;  and  others  at  Ban- 
dooran  in  the  county  of  Sligo  of  a  pale  green.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  filh  called  by  the  Englilh  tlie 
ohl-n'ifc. 

L.ABURNITM,  in  botany.     See  Cvnsus. 

I-ABVRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large 
intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  ailles  and  meanders 
running  into  each  oilier,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  rut  cf  it. 

There  is  mention  made  of  feveral  of  thofc  edifices 
amongll  the  ancients  ;  but  the  moll  celebrated  are  the 
Egyptian  and  tha  Cretan  labyrinths. 

3  Q_2  That 
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Labyrinth.      That  of  F.gypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  oldeft 

" " '  of  all  the  known  l.ibyrintli!.,  and  was  i'uUfilling  in  his 

time  after  having  Hood  3600  years.  He  fays  it  was 
built  by  king  Pctefucus,  or  Tithocs ;  but  Herodotus 
makes  it  the"  work  of  feveral  kings  :  it  ftood  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  confiftcd  of  12  large 
centigiious  palaces,  containing  3000  chambers,  1500 
of  which  were  under  ground. — Strabo,  Diodonis  Si- 
culus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  with 
tlie  fame  admiration  as  Herodotus :  but  not  one  ot 
them  tells  us  that  it  was  conftruifled  to  bewilder  dwfe 
who  attempted  to  go  over  it;  though  it  is  manileft 
that,  witliout  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  lo- 
fing  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a 
new  term  into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  hl/y- 
rinlh,  taken  in  the  literal  fcnfc,  fignifies  a  circumfcri- 
bed  fpace,  interfecled  by  a  number  of  paif-iges,  fome 
of  which  crofs  each  other  in  every  direftion  like 
thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
or  fmalkr  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they 
depart  like  the  fpir.il  lines  we  fee  on  certain  ftiolls. 
In  the  figur.itive  fenfe,  it  was  applied  to  obfcure  and 
captious  quellions,  to  indire-fl  and  ambiguous  anfwcrs, 
and  to  thofe  difculTions  wliich,  after  long  digreffions, 
bring  us  back  to  tlie  point  from  which  we  fet  out. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  molt  famed  in  hiftory 
or  fable  ;  having  been  rendered  particularly  remark- 
able by  the  (lory  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus 
who  found  his  way  through  all  its  windings  by  means 
of  Ariadne's  clue.  On  Plate  CCLIX.  is  exhibited  a 
fuppofed  plin  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
Meurfius*,  taken  from  an  ancient  Ihine. — But  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinth,  merits  a  more 
particular  inquiry. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conje>fture,  and  Pliny 
as  a  certain  faift,  that  Dxdalus  conllrucled  this  laby- 
rinth on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs 
fcalc.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  lliut  up  in  it ;  and 
that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exifted,  having  been  ei- 
ther deftroyedby  time,  01  purpofely  demolilhcd.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  confidered  this  la- 
byrinth as  a  large  edifice  ;  while  other  writers  repre- 
fent  it  fimply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
full  of  winding  paiTages.  The  two  former  autliors, 
and  the  WTiters  lall  mentioned,  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
tivo  different  traditions;  it  remains  for  us  to  choofe 
that  which  is  moft  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conftrudled  by 
Daedalus  under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
fpcaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ;  nor  in  Herodotus, 
who  defcribes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  faid  that 
the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra- 
phers ;  nor  in  any  of  the  v\Titers  of  the  ages  when 
Greece  flourilhed  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whofe  name 
l&  alone  fuFficient  to  difcredit  a  tradition.  In  faifl,  his 
name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource 
of  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early 
ages.  All  great  labours,  all  works  which  required 
more  ftrength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Her- 
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cules ;  and  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts,  Lsbyrimh.'  ''■ 
and  required  a  cert.iin  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  ex- 
ecution, were  afcribcd  to  Dsdalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppofes,  that 
in  their  time  no  traces  of  the  l.ibyrinth  exifted  in 
Crete,  and  that  even  the  date  of  its  deftruflion  had 
been  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  f  lid  to  have  been  vifited  by 
the  difciples  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  cotem- 
porary  with  thofe  two  authors.  The  Cretans,  there- 
fore, then  believed  that  they  pofleflc-d  the  labyrinth. 

"   I  would  requclt  the  reader  (continues  the  Abbe 
Barthelemi  f ,  from   whom   tiiefe  obf.:rvations  are  ex-  \7rattli  cj 
trafted)    to   attend  the  fi^llowing   paiFage   in    Strabo.  .^'""'^•'c/''» 
At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient    Argos,   (fays   that  ju- ^' 
dicious  writer),  are   ftlll   to   be   feen  valt   caverns,  in 
which  are  conllrufted  labyrinths  that   are  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops :  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  paf- 
fages  which  eroded  and  returned  upon  themfelves,  as 
is  done  in  quarries.     Such,  if  I  am  not  mlftaken,   is 
the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

"  Were  there  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland  ?  An- 
cient authors  fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater 
part  place  at  Cnofius ;  and  fome,  though  the  number 
is  but  imall,  at  Gortyna. 

"  Belon  and  Tourncfort  have  given  us  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  Gortyna.  This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to 
the  former,  and  the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to 
the  latter ;  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abrid- 
ged his  account.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical  notes 
to  his  work,  befides  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  fecond  at 
Cnolfus,  and  adduce  as  the  principal  fupport  of  tliis 
opinion  the  coins  (^f  that  city,  vhlch  reprefent  the 
plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artills  conceived  it.  For 
on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a  fquare  form,  on 
others  round :  on  fome  it  is  only  fketched  out ;  o\\ 
others  it  has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the 
Minotaur.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  about  the  5th  century  before 
Chrill: ;  and  on  which  we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure 
of  the  Minotaur,  and  on  the  other  a  rude  plan  of 
the  labyrinth.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  at  that 
time  die  CnolTians  believed  they  were  in  pofTefTion 
of  that  celebrated  cavern ;  and  it  alfo  appears  tliat 
the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  conteft  their  claim, 
fince  they  have  never  given  the  figure  of  it  on  their 
money. 

"  The  place  where  I  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
to  have  been  fituated,  according  to  Tourncfort,  is 
but  one  league  dillant  from  Gortyna  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  diftant  from  CnofTus  fix  or  fe- 
ven  leagues.  All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that 
the  territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near 
the  former. 

"  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the 
name  of  labyrinth  was  given  ?  I  imagine  that  they 
were  firfl  excavated  in  part  by  nature  ;  tliat  in  fome 
places  ftones  were  extraifked  from  them  for  building 
cities  ;  and  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  they  ferved. 
for  a  habitation  or  afylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  di- 
ftriit  expofed  to  frequent  incurfions.     In  the  jouniev 

of 
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of  Anacharfis  through  Phocis,  I  have  fpokcn  of  two  linked  chains  for  r.ecklaces,  and  otiier  female  orna- 
great  caverns  ot  Parnalius,  in  which  the  neighbouring  mcnts. — The  following  are  recipes  for  various  purpofes 
people  took  rclugc  ;  in  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  de-    to  which  this  fubftance  is  applied  by  them. 


Licca. 


luge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  invafion  of 
Xerxes.  I  Ikmc  add,  th.it,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  the  moll  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made 
on  the  ipot,  l.iid  that  their  lal)yrinth  was  originally 
only  a  prilbn.  It  n:ay  have  been  put  to  this  uie  ;  but 
it  is  ditiicult  to  believe  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 


1.  For  ftaling-w>ix.  Take  a  Hick,  and  heat  one 
end  of  it  upon  a  charcoal  fire  ;  put  ujjon  it  a  few  leaves 
<>1  the  ihell-lac  fol'tened  above  the  fire  ;  keep  alternate- 
ly healing  and  adding  more  fhell-lac  until  you  have 
got  a  mafs  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  liquitied  lliell- 
lac  upon  the  end  of  your  flick  (in  which  manner 
lump-lac  is  formed  from  feed-lac).     Knead  this  upon 


a  few  unhappy  wretches,  fuch  immenfe  labeurs  would  a  welted  board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinna- 

havc  been  undertaken."  bar  ;  form  it  into  cylindrical  pieces  ;  and  to  give  thsm 

L.iBtkiKni  nfihe  Ear.     See  Anatomy,  p.  764.  a  polilh,  rub  them  while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

LAC,  MILK,  among  phyficians.     See  Milk.  2.    For  japanning.     Take   a  lump  of  Ihell-lac,  pre- 

Lac,  Gum.     See  Lacca.  pared  in  the  manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  co- 

LACARRY   (Giles),  a  learned  Jefuit  c^'s  the    17th  lour  you  pleafe,   fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  flick,  heat 

century,  was  born  in  the  dioccfe  ot  Calhes,  in   Lan-  the  polilhed  wood  over  a  cliarcoal  fire,  and  rub  it  over 

gncdoc,  in    1 6oy.     He   taught   philofophy,  theology,  with  the  half-melted  lac,  and  poliili  by  rubijing  it  even 

and  the  holy  Scriptures  in  his  fociety  ;  was  rciitor  of  with  a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand  ; 

the  college  of  Cahors  ;  and  bec.ime  well  frilled  in  hi-  lioating  the  laquer  ar.d  adding  more  lac  as  occauon  re- 

flory.     lie  wrote  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  quires.     Their  fii^ures  are  formed  by  lac,  charged  with 

are,       l.   H'ljl.   Gcillidrum  fiil   Pritfi-f/is    Priclorii    Gallia-  various  colours  in  the  fame  manner. 

rum,  410.  a  work    which   is  much  efteemed,  and  ex-         3.  For  varnilh.     In  ornamenting  their  images  and 

tends  from  the  reign  of  Conilantine  to  that  of  Jufti-  religious  houfes,  &c.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beat 

nian.      2.   H'ljlona    Romana   a  jfullo   Cirfare  ad  Conjlan-  lead,  W'hich  tiicy  cover   with  various  varnillics,  made 

tinum    Magnum,  per    numifmala    i^  marmora  aniiqua,  an  of  lac  charged  with  colours.     The  preparation  of  them 

excellent  work.      3.  Epitome   hlftoria    7?t;;'.   Franda,  ex  is  kept  a  fecret.     The  leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a  fmooth 

Dion\fio  Pelavio  exarpta,  alfo  much  efteemed.     4.  An  iron  heated  by  fire  below  while  they  fpread  the  varnilh 

edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  learned  notes.  upon  it. 

LACCA,  Lac,  or  Gum-Lac  is  a  kind   of  wax,  of        4.  For  grindftoncs.     Take  of  river  fand  three  parts, 

which  a  fpecies  of  infcds  form  cells  upon  trees,  hke  of  feed-lac  wadied  one  part,  mix  them  over  the   fire 

honey-combs.     See  the  article   Coccus,  fpec.  5.     In  in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mafs  into  the  ili.ipe  of  a  grlnd- 

thefe  cells  remain  foriie  of  the  dead  infects,  which  give  ftone,  having  a  fqnare  hole  in  the  centre,  fix  it  on  an 

a  red  colour  to  the  whole  i'ubltance  of  the  lac.     That  axis  with  liquified  lac,  heat  the  ftone  moderately,  and 

called_/';i:if-/(/c  is  the  wax  adiiering  to  feme  of  the  fmall  by  turning  the  axis  it  may  eafily  be  formed  into  an 

branches  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  unprepared.     This  exacft  orbicular  fhape.     Polilhing  grlndllones  are  made 

lac,  when  feparated  from  the  adhering  Hicks,  and  grofs-  only  of  luch  fand  as  will  pafs  cafily  through  fine  muf- 

ly  powdered,  and  deprived  of  its  colour  by  digeltion  lin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  land  to  one  of  lac. 

widi  menflruums,  for  the  fake  of  the  dyes  and  other  This  fand  is  found  at   Ragimaul.     It  is  compofed  of 

purpofes,  is  called yccfZ-.W  ;  when  the  ftick-lac  is  freed  fmall  angular  cryftalline  p.irticles  tinged  red  with  iron, 

from  impurities  by  melting   it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  two  parts  to  one  of  black   magnetic  fand.     The  flone- 

formed    into    cakes,  it  is  called  lump-lac;   <ind    lallly,  cutters,  inllead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a  very  hard 

that  CAWed  J/jell-lac  is  the  cells  liquified,  llrained,  and  granite  called  corune.-    Tliefe  grindftones  cut  very  fall, 

formed  into  thin  tranfparent  laminx  in  the  following  When  they  want  to  increafc  their  power,  they  throw 

manner.     Separate  the  cells  from  the  branches,  break  land  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the 

them  into  fmall  pieces,  throw  them  into  a  tub  of  water  edge  of  a  vitrified  brick.     The  fame    compofition  is 

''  for  one  day,  walh  off  the  red  water  and  dry  tlie  cells,  formed  upon  Hicks,  for  cutting  Hones,  Ihells,  5cc.  by  the 

and  with  them  fill  a  cylinclilcal  tube  of  cotton  cloth  two  hand. 
'  feet  long,  and  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter ;  tie  both         y.    For    painting.     Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  li- 

ends,  turn  the  bag  above  a  charcoal  fire  ;  as  the  lac  quid  from  the  firH  walliing  for  llulllac,  llrain  it  thro' 

liquifies  twlH  the  bag,  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity  a  cloth,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  Ihort  time  ;  then  add  lialf 


has  tranfuded  the  pores  of  the  clotli,  lay  it  upon  a 
fmooth  junk  of  tiie  plantain-tree  ( AIusa  Parnilifiaca, 
Linnti),  and  with  a  ftrip  of  the  plantain  leaf  dr.iw  it 
into  a  thin  lamella  ;  take  it  off  while  fle).iblc,  for  in 
a  minute  it  will  be  hard  and  brittle.  The  value  of 
Ihell-lac  is  according  to  its  tranfparency. 

The  lac  infed  is  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  of  that  tribe 
yet    difcovered,    particularly    to    the    natives    of    the 


an  ounce  of  foap  earth  (folfil  alkali)  ;  boil  an  hour 
more,  and  add  three  ounces  of  powdered  load  (bark  of 
a  tree)  ;  boil  a  Ihort  time,  let  it  Hand  all  night,  and 
llrain  next  day.  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk  with- 
out cream  to  two  quarts  upon  a  ilow  fire,  curdle  it 
with  four  milk,  and  let  it  Hand  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then 
mix  it  with  the  red  liquid  abovemcntioned ;  llrain 
them  lliroutrh  a  clotii,  add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce 


countries  where  it  is  found.  They  confume  a  great  and  an  half  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of  ciglit  or  ten  le- 
quantity  of  Ihell-lac  in  making  ornamental  rings,  paint-  mons  :  mix  the  whole  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth-bag 
ed  and  gilded  in  v.irious  talles,  to  decorate  the  arms  of  flraincr.  The  blood  of  the  inle^  forms  a  coagulum 
the  ladies ;  and   it  is  formed  into  beads,  fpiral  and    with  the  caii:ous  part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the 

bag, 
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Lacca.     bag:,  while  a  limpid  acid  water  drains  from  it.     The 

" ■  coui^ulum  is  dried  in  the   lliade,  and  is  iifcd  as  a  red 

colour  in  puinting  and  colouring. 

6.  For  Dyeing.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid 
prepared  as  before  without  milk,  to  wliich  add  three 
ounces  of  alum.  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tama- 
rinds in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix 
equal  parts  of  the  red  liquid  and  tamarind  water  over 
11  brilk  fire.  In  this  mixture  dip  and  wring  the  lilk 
alternately  until  it  has  received  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  dye.  To  increafc  the  colour,  increafe  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  liquid,  and  let  the  filk  boil  a  few  mi- 
nues  in  the  mixture.  To  make  the  lilk  hold  the  co- 
lour, they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  called  loud  in  wa- 
ter, flrain  the  dccocffion,  and  add  cold  water  to  it  ; 
dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times,  and 
then  dry  it.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  in  tliis  manner  ; 
but  the  dye  is  not  fo  lading  as  in  filk. 

The  lac  colour  is  preferved  by  the  natives  upon 
flakes  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a  ffrong  folu- 
tionofthe  lac  infeff  in  water,  andtlien  dried. 

Among  us  lac  is  alio  ulcd  in  various  arts  ;  being 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  fpirit-varnilhes,  for  the 
jnaking  of  fealing-wax,  and  as  a  colouring  material 
for  dying  Icarlet ;  fee  Varnish,  Wax,  S:c.  It.is  uu- 
folnble  in  water  :  and  difficultly  folublc  in  fpiritof  wine, 
which  for  that  puvpofe  mull  be  well  dephlegmated. 
According  to  Neumann,  i6  ousces  of  feed-lac,  clif- 
tillcd  hi  an  open  fire,  yielded  nine  ounces  and  fix 
drams  of  a  Initter  or  thick  oil,  one  ounce  fix  drams  of 
a  watery  liquor  neither  ucid  nor  alkaline,  and  a  refi- 
duum  weighing  two  oimces  and  a  half.  The  colour 
given  by  iac  is  Icfs  beautiful,  but  more  durable,  than 
that  g'ven  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  lac  difFufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ftuffs  to  be  dyed.  Mr  Hellot  diredts  the 
jMllowing  proccfs :  Letfomc  powdered  gum-lac  bedi- 
!;.;:ted  during  two  hours  in  a  dccoftion  of  comfry  root, 
by  which  a  fine  crimfon  colour  is  given  to  tlie  water, 
and  the  gum  is  rendered  pale  or  llraw-coloured.  To 
this  tin(5iure,  poured  ofl  clear,  let  a  folution  of  alum 
be  added  ;  and  when  the  colouring  matter  has  fub- 
iided,  let  it  be  feparated  from  the  clear  liquor  and 
dried.  It  will  weigh  about  j-th  of  the  quantity  of 
lac  employed.  I'his  dried  fecula  is  to  be  diliolved  or' 
diiTufcd  in  warin  water,  and  fojne  folution  of  tin  is 
to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  it  acquires  a  vivid  fcarlet 
•olcur.  This  lltiuor  is  to  be  added  to  a  folution 
of  tartar  in  boiling  water;  .and  thus  the  dye  is  prepa- 
red. 

The  method  of  o'ltaining  tlic  fin.'  red  lac  ufcd  by 
p.iiuters  from  this  fub^t.iiice,  is  by  ti.e  following  fimple 
procefs.  Boil  the  (Hck-lac  in  water,  filter  the  de- 
coflion,  and  ev  iporats  the  clear  lit|Uf>r  to  a  drynefs 
over  a  gentle  fire.  The  occaf'on  of  this  eafy  fepara- 
tion  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  colour  here  feparatc J, 
adheres  ouly  flightly  to  the  outfides  of  the  flicks  broke 
off  tlie  trees  along  v.  ith  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  coni- 
municates  itfeif  to  boi'ing  water.  Some  of  this  ixi.-k- 
ing  matter  alfi)  aeihering  to  the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  prt^ 
per  to  boil  the  whole  together  ;  for  the  gum  does  not 
-•.t  ail  prejudice  the  col.'ur,  nor  diifolve  in  boiling  wa- 
ter :  fo  tliat  after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit  for 
making  fealing-wax  as  before,  and  for  all  Other  ufcs 
which  do  not  reqifire  its  colour. 


Lac  is  likewife  employed  for  medicinal  purpofts.  Lacca, 
The  flick-lac  is  the  fort  ufed.  It  is  of  great  efteem  Lace. 
in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon-  '*'" 
ginefs  of  tlie  gums  proceeding  from  cold  or  a  fcor- 
biitic  habit :  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
fi)lution  ;  or  a  tinfture  is  made  from  it  with  redlified 
fpirit.  This  tincture  is  recommended  alfo  internally 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders  :  it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  not  unpleafant, 
bittcrifii,  allringent  talte. 

The  gum-lac  lias  been  lately  ufed  as  an  eleiffric,  in- 
ftead  ofglafs,  for  eleiflrical  machines.  3eeLAC<iyER, 
Lai;e,  auj  Varnish. 

Ariijtcuil  Lacca,  or  Lacquc,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to 
a  coloured  fu'oftance  drawn  from  feveral  flowers  ;  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 
the  poppy,  Rnd  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
tindtures  of  thefe  fiovvers  are  extraffed  by  digefling 
them  feveral  times  in  aqua-vitae,  or  by  boiling  them 
over  a  ftovefirein  a  lixivium  of  pot-afLes  and  alum. 

An  artliieialLicca  is  alfo  made  of  Brafil  wood,  bcil- 
ed'in  a  lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a 
little  cochineal,  turmeric,  cidcined  alum,  and  arfenic, 
incorporated  with  the  bones  of  the  cr.ttle-fi(h  pulve- 
rized and  made  up  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juiee  of  lemon  to  it ; 
to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co- 
loured  or  columbine  lacca  is  made  with  Brafil  of 
Fernambuc,  fteeped  in  diftilled  vinegar  fiir  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  and  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  in 
cutile-filli  bone.  For  other  procefles,  fee  Colouk- 
M^d-in?. 

LACE,  in  commerce,  a  work  compofed  of  many 
threads  of  gold,  filver,  or  filk,  interwoven  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles -ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  deligned.  Tlie  open  work  is 
formed  with  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the 
fpindles  are  moved.  The  iinportatiott  of -gold  and  filver 
lace  is  prohibited  in  Britain.  ,' 

Aft't/joi/  of  Cleaning  Guld  Lack  and  Emlro'idery  ivhi-n 
tarnijhcd. — For  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  aie  b)'  no 
means  to  be  ufed;  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  they 
corrode  the  filk,  and  change  or  difcluirge  its  colour. 
Soap  alfo  alters  the  fiiade,  and  even  the  Ipecies  of  cer- 
tain-colours. But  fpirit  of  wine  nay  be  ufcd  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fubjed  ;  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  efteiftual, 
for  redorlng  tlie  luflre  of  the  guld,  as  the  conofive  de- 
tergents. i\  rich  brocade,  ifowercd  with  a  vaiiety  of 
colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had  the 
luflre  of  the  gold  perfcflly  reftured  by  v/afliing  It  with 
a  foft  bniih  dipt  in  warm  i'pirit  of  wine  ;  .and  fome 
of  the  clilours  of  the  filk,  which  were  likewife  foiled, 
became  at  th.;  fame  time  remarkably  brigln  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  axlapted 
to  this  intendoii,  and  probably  tlie  boailed  fecrct  of 
ce:  tain  artills  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  A- 
moiig  liquids,  Dr  Levis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  that  is  of  fufficicut  acuvity  to  difcharge  tlie  foul 
matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk  :  as  to  pow- 
ders, however  f.i.e,  and  however  cautioufly  ufcd,  they 
fcratch  and.  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperfi- 
cial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

But  though  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  moll  Innocent  materi- 
al 
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Liccrta.    chief  among  tlic  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  of- 
•  ten  killing   ;ind  cijvouriiig  women  who   come   to  the 

river  to  letch  w.r  r,  and  children  playing  on  the  (horc 
orfwimmi-u;  in  the  rivor.     In  the  Horn  icli  of  one  dif- 
fered   befnre    Mr    Barton    the    Eiiglilh  conful,    they 
found  the  bones  of  the   legs  and  arms  of  a  woman, 
with  the  rings  which  tlwy  we.ir  in  Egypt  as  ornaments. 
Thcfe  animals  are  feen  in  I'omc  phu-es  lying  ior  whole 
hours,  and  even  days,  Itretchcd  in  the  lun  and   mo- 
tionlcfs  ;  fo  that  one  not  uied  to  lliem  might  millakc 
thtrm  for  trunks  of  trees   covered  widi  a  rough  and  dry 
bark;  but  the  milKike   would   foon  be  fatal;  for   the 
fceniingly  torpid   animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any 
living  creature,  inltantly  darts  upon   it,  and  carries  it 
to  the  bo;toni.     in    the  times  of  an   inundation  they 
fometimes  enter  the  cottages  ol  the  natives,  wliere  they 
feize  the  firR  aiiiiiud  tl-.jy  meet  with.     There  have  been 
fevcral  examples  uf  their  takmg  a  man  out  of  a  canoe 
in  tlie    ll^'ht   of  his   companions,  wiiliout  their  being 
able  to  lend  him  any  aiiiitance.     The  crocodile,  how- 
ever, e>.ce|it  wlienprelied  with  hunger,  or  with  a  view 
of  depoliiing  its  eggs,  feldom   leaves  the  water.     Its 
uiiial  method   is  to   lloat  along  upon  the  furfiice,  and 
feize   whatever   animals  come    \\  iiliin   its  reach  :   but 
when  this    method  fails,    it  then  goes  clol'er    to  the 
bank.     There  it  waits  in  patient  expectation  of  fome 
land   animal   that  comes  to  drink  ;  the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  tiger,  or  man  himfelf.     Nothing  is  to  be   feen   as 
the  animal  approaches,    nor  is  its  retreat  difeovered 
till  it  is  too  late  for  fafety.     It   feizes  the  vie^tim  with 
a  fpring,  and  goes  at  a  bound  much  fafter  than  fueh 
an  unwieldy  animal  could  be  ilippofed  to  do  ;  then  ha- 
ving fecured  tlie  creature  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  it 
drags  it  into  the  water,  iuilantly   fiaks  vrith  it   to  the 
bottom,  and  in  ti:is  manner  quickly  drowns  it.     Some- 
limes  it   happens,  that  the  creature  wounded  by    the 
crocodile  makes  its   efcape  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  latter 
purfues  with  great  celerity,  and  often  takes  it  a  fecund 
time.       In    thel'e  depredations,  however,  this  terrible 
animal  often  feizes  on  another  as  formidable   as  itfclf, 
and  meets  with  a  delperate  refiilancc.     We   are  told 
oi  frequent  combats    between  the  crocodile  and   the 
tiger.     All   creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continual- 
ly opprelfed  by  a  parching  thirll,  that  keeps  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  tliey  del'cend  to 
drink  very    frequently.     On  thefe  occallons  t!iey  are 
feized   by  the  crocodile  ;   upon  whom  they    inllantly 
turn  with  the  greatell  agility,  and  force  llieir  claws  in- 
to his  eyes,  while  lie  iilunges  with  his  fierce  antago- 
uift  into   tlie  river.     Tliere  they  continue   to   ftrugglc 
for  fome  time,  till  at  lall  the  tiger  is  drowned.     Not- 
uithftanding  all  this,   however,  we  are  alfured  by  La- 
bat,  thai  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  knite 
in  his    right  hand,  and  his  left   arm   wrapped   round 
with  a  cov/hidc,    ventures  bolilly  to  attack   this   ani- 
mal in  its  own  element.     As  foon  as  he  approaches 
the  crocodile,  lie  prefents  his  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal fwallows    moil   greedily:  l)ut  as   it  Hicks    in   his 
throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  fevcral  (labs  ke- 
low  the  chin,  wliere  it  is  cafily  vulnerable  ;  and  the  wa- 
ter alfo  getting  in  at  tlie  mouth,  which  i:>  held  involun- 
tarily open,  tlie  creature  is  foon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a 
tun,  and  expires. 
Tlie  natives  of  Slam  fcem  p.inicuLirly  fond  of  the 
Vol.  IX. 


capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  the'r  coun-    Lacerta.' 

try    abounds.     The  crocodiles   are  taken  by  throwing  " ' 

three  or  four  ftrong  nets  acrofs  a  river,  at   proper  di- 
ftnnces  from  each  other  ;  fo  that  if  the  animal  breaks 
through  the  full,  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  reft. 
When  it  is  firll  taken,  it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  tlie 
grand  inftrument  of  ftrength,  with  great  force  ;  but  af- 
ter many  unfuccefsful  ftruggles,  the  animal's  ftrength 
is  at  lalt  exhaufted.     Then  the  natives  approach  their 
prifoncr  in  boats,  and  pierce   him  in   the  moft  tender 
parts  till  he  is  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood.     When  he 
has  done   ftirring,  they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  fame  cord  tie  his  head  to  his  tail,  which 
laft  they  bend  back  like  a  bow..    However,  they  are 
not   yet  perfealy  fecure  from   his  fury  ;  but   for  their 
greater  fafety   they  tie   his   fore  feet,  as  well  as  thofe 
behind,  to  tlie  top  of  his  back.     Thefe  precautions  are 
not  ufelefs  :  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco- 
dile  would  foon  recover  ftrength  enough  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mii'chief.     Wiicn  thus  brought  into  fubjee^ion, 
or  when  taken  young  and  tamed,  this  formidable  ani- 
mal is  ufed  to  divert  and  entertain   the  great  men  of 
the  cart.     It  is  often  managed  like  an  hode  ;  a  curb  is 
put  into  its  mouth,  and  the  rider  dire^s  it  as  he  tliinks 
proper.     Though  aukwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail 
to   proceed  with    fome    degree   of  iwiftnefs ;  and    is 
thought  to  move  as  faft  as  fome  of  the  moft  unwieldy 
of  our  own  animals,  the  hog  or  the  cow.     Some  in- 
deed alien,  that  no  animal  could   efcape  it  but  for  ici 
flownefs  in  turning;  which,  however,  feems  very  im- 
probp.hle,  as  its  back-bone  is  full  of  articulations,'  and 
feemingly  as  flexible  as  that  of  other  large  animals. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  frcfli  waters  ;  and  though 
they  are  fometinies  found  in  the  fea,  yet  that  may  be 
conlldered  rather  as  a  place  of  excurfion  tlian  abode. 
They  produce  their  young  by  eggs,  as  wasfaid  above; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  the  female,  when  Ihc  comes  to  lay, 
choofes  a  place  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  or  fome  frelh- 
water  lake,  to  depolite  her  brood  in.  She  always 
pitches  upcm  an  extenfive  fandy  (liore,  where  flie  may 
dig  a  hole  without  danger  of  detetSion  from  the  ground 
being  frelh  turned  up.  The  ihore  mnft  alfo  be  gentle 
and  (helving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience 
ot  the  animal's  going  and  returning  ;  and  a  convenient 
place  niuil  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  ftream,  that 
the  young  may  have  a  Ihorter  way  to  go.  When  all 
thefe  rcquifites  are  adjufted,  the  animal  is  feen  cau- 
tioufly  fteahng  up  on  Ihorc  to  depollt  her  burden.  The 
prefence  of  a  man,  a  beaft,  or  even  a  bird,  isfufficicnt 
to  deter  her  at  that  time  ;  and  if  llie  perceives  any 
crelture  looking  on,  flie  infallibly  returns.  If,  how- 
ever,  nothing  appears,  llie  then  goes  to  work,  fcratch- 
ing  up  the  iand  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making  a 
hole  pretty  deep  in  the  Ihorc.  There  llie  depolltes  from 
Soto  100  eggs,  of  the  fize  tif  a  tennis-ball,  and  of 
the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  white  fkin  like 
parchment.  Slie  ta"kes  above  an  hour  to  jierform  this 
talk  ;  and  then  covering  up  the  place  fo  artfully  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  perceived,  Ihe  goes  back  to  return 
again  the  next  day.  Upon  her  return  with  the  fame 
precaution  as  bclorc,  Ihe  lays  about  the  fame  number 
of  eggs ;  and  the  day  following  alfo  a  like  number. 
Thus  having  depofited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having 
covered  them  clofe  up  in  the  fand,  tliey  are  foon  vivi- 
4  R  ficd 
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Lacerti.    fied  by  the  heat  of  tlie  fun ;  and  at  the  end  of 
■""■^^7"  jtlie  young  ones  b^-gin  to  breuk  open  the  iliell. 


^o  days   excluded  in  this  fecond  womb  until  they  come  to  pro- 

1^.*  ;-....4,  - — .  .-^^ - -I At  this   per  maturitr. 

time  tlic  Icnialc  is  inRiniSively  liiught  that  her  young        Tliis   crocodile    is   a   fpecies   that  was    not    defcri- 
ciies   want  relict';  and  Ihe    goes   upon  land  to  i'cratch    bed   by    Liniwus  ;  but   has   been  inferted   in  the   Sy 

Nasiira  lince    his    death,  under 


aw^y  the  fand  and  let  them  free.  Her  brood  (pickly  Jh-ma 
ivail  tliemi'elves  of  their  liberty  :  a  part  run  unguidcd 
l;o  tlie  water ;  another  part  afcend  the  bacic  ot  tlie  te- 
liaale,  and  are  carried  thitlier  in  greater  iafety.  But 
die  moment  they'arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  con- 
nei5tion  is  at  an^lid  ;  when  the  female  lias  introduced 
her  young  to  their  natural  clement,  not  only-  ihe,  but 
tlic  male,  become  amongll  the  number  of  llicir  moll 
formidable  enemic\  and  devmu-  as  many  ot  them  as 
tliey  can.  The  \vliolOf>brood  fcalters  into  diiTcrent  parts 
at  the  bottom  ;  by  far  the  greatefl:  number  are  de- 
llroycd,  and  the  reft  find  fafcty  in  their  agility  or  mi- 
nutencfs. 
— .  But  it  is  not  the  parent  alone  tliat  is  thus  found  to 
tliin  their  numbers  ;  the  eggs  of  this  animal  are  not 
only  a  delicious  feall  to  the  favage,  but  are  eagerly 
fought  after  by  every  beaft  and  bird  of  prey.  The 
ichneumon  was  ereded  into  a  deity  among  the  ancients 


the  name  of 
Liiccrta  givigetieU.  Mr  Edwards  tells  us,  that  three 
of  thefe  creatnres  were  lent  from  Bengal  about  the 
year  17+7,  to  the  late  Dr  Mead  phyfician  in  ordi- 
nary to  tuc  Hiitilh  king.  Two  of  them  the  Doiftcu-  prefer- 
red in  his  collection,  and  prefented  the  third  to  the 
late  cnrious  Mrs  Kennon ;  and  llncc  the  deceafe  of 
thefe  worthy  perfons,  they  became  the  property  of  Mr 
James  Lemon  of  London,  who  obliged  our  author 
with  one  of  them  to  produce  to  the  royal  fociety. 
The  narrownefs  of  the  beak  is  the  mo!l  extraordinary 
circumftance  in  this  crocodile,  which  appears  like 
the  bill  of  the  bird  called  goojlamler.  It  has  fmall 
{harp  teeth.  Another  peculiarity  is  a  paunch  or  open 
purl'e  in  the  middle  of  the  under  fide  of  the  belly, 
which  i'cems  to  be  naturally  formed  with  round  hips, 
and  hollow  within,  to  receive  its  young  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, as  it  appears  in  the  American  animal  called  opof. 


for  its  fucccfs   in   dellroying  the  eggs   of  thefe   mon-  J'lim.     Ur    Parfons  gave  it  as    his  opinion,    that  the 

opening  in  the  belly  was  really  natural,  it  having  no 


Iters  :  at  prefcnt  that  fpecies  of  the  vulture  called  the 
;;<il/iiuii:-o  is  their  moll  prevailing  enemy.  All  along 
the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  thoufands  of  miles,  the 
crocodile  is  feen  to  propagate  in  numbers  that  would 
foon  over-run  the  earth,  but  for  th^  vulture,  that 
fcems  appointed  by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecundity. 
Tliefe  birds  are  ever  found  in  great  numbers  where  the 
crocodile  is  molt  numerous  ;  and  hiding  themfelves 
w  ithin  tlie  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  iUade  the 
banks  of  the  river,  they  watch  the  iemale  in  filence, 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  interruption. 
Then  when  llie  has  retired,  they  encourage  each  other 
with  cries  to  the  fpoil ;  and  flocking  all  together  up- 
on  the  hidden  trcafure,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
tiiem  in  a  much  ihorter  time  than  fhey  were  depofited. 
Nor  are  they  lels  diligent  in  attending  the  female  while 
(lie  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water;  for  it  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  drop  by  the  way,  it  is  fure  to  re- 
ceive no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  late 
travellers  of  tlie  propagation  of  this  animal ;  an  ac- 
count adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  the  moft  learned  natu- 
ralifts  of  the  age.  Yet  if  one  might  argue  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  the  crocodile's  devouring 
her  own  yt.uiig  when  (lie  gets  to  the  water  feems 
tloubtful.  Tliis  may  be  a  ftory  raifed  from  the  general 
idea  of  this  animal's  rapacious  cruelty  ;  when  in  fad 
■  the  crocodile  only  feems  more  cruel  than  other  animals, 
bccaufe  it  has  more  power  to  do  mifchief.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  more  diverted  of  parental  tender- 
iiefs  than  other  creatures  ;  and  we  are  the  more  led  to 
tiiink  fo,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  one  of  the 
crocodile  kind,  called, 

2.  The  opeii-beHieil  croiodile ;  which  is  furnifhed 
with  a  falfc  belly  like  the  opofTum,  where  the  young 
creep  cut  and  in  as  their  dangers  or  nctcllities  re- 
quire. The  crocodile,  thus  furniflied  at  lead,  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  fmce 
Ihe  thus  gives  them  more  than  parenf.d  proteflion.  It 
is  probable  alfo  that  this  (ipeii  bellied  crocodile  is  vivi- 
parous, and  foftcrs  her  young  that  are  prematurely 


appearance 


of  b. 


cmg  cut  or   torn  open. 


In  other  re- 
fpecfls  it  hath  all  the  marks  common  to  alligators  or 
crocodiles.  The  beak  was  finely  creafed  tranfverfely. 
The  animal  appeared  in  the  fpirits  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowilli  olive  colour,  tlie  under  fide  lighter  than  the  up-t 
per,  the  latter  having  lome  dulky  marks  and  fpots. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
it  is  very  ftrange  that  they  Ihould  never  have  been  de- 
fcribed  before,  as  the  India  company  have  been  ft) 
long  fettled  there,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  growth 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  large  as  the  common  cro- 
codile. 

How  long  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not  ceitainly  in- 
formed :  if  we  may  believe  Ariltotle,  it  lives  the  age 
of  a  man  ;  but  the  ancients  fo  much  amiifed  themfelves 
in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  is  fufpicious.  What  we  know  for 
certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that  among  the  various 
animals  that  were  produced  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  want- 
ing. Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them  living  in  his  un- 
rivalled exhibitions  ;  and  the  Romans  conlidcred  him 
as  the  bell  citizen,  becaufe  he  furniflied  them  witll  the 
moft  expenfive  entertainments. 

3.  The  alligatcrr,  or  American  crocodile,  has  a  vaft 
mouth,  furnilhed  with  fliarp  teeth  ;  from  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  ferrated  ;  ftcin  tough  and  browai, 
and  covered  on  the  fides  with  tubercles.  This  dread- 
lul  ipecies,  which  grows  to  the  length  ot  17  or  18  feet, 
is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America  ;  and 
moft  numcr(jus  as  we  approach  the  fouth,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  ravenous.  Yet  in  Carolina  it  never  de- 
vours the  human  fpecies,  but  on  the  contrary  (liuns 
mankind ;  it  will,  however,  kill  dogs  as  they  fwim 
tlio  rivers,  and  hogs  which  feed  in  the  fwamps.  It  is 
often  feen  floating  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  is  miilaken  for  fuch  by  dogs  and 
other  animals,  which  it  feizes  and  draws  under  water 
to  devour  at  its  leifure.  Like  the  wolf,  uben  preifed 
by  long  hunger,  it  will  fwaliow  mud,  and  even  ftones 
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Laccrti.  ftones  and  old  logs,  fome  very  minute  lizards  that  had 
"~~^'  mucli  the  appearance  of  this  kind  :  they  were  perfectly 
formed,  and  hatl  not  the  Icail  vefliges  of  fins  ;  whicli 
circumllance,  joined  to  their  being  found  in  a  dry 
pLice  remote  fron.  water,  fecms  to  indicate,  that  they 
had  never  been  inhaliitants  of  tluit  element,  as  it  is 
certain  many  of  our  hzards  are  in  their  firft  llate.  At 
that  period  they  have  a  tin  above  and  bdow  their  tail  ; 
that  on  the  upper  part  extends  along  the  back  as  far 
as  the  head  ;  but  b'uh  drop  off  as  foon  as  the  animal 
takes  to  the  huid,  being  then  no  longer  of  any  ufe. 
Mr  Eliis  has  remarked  certain  pennated  tins  at  the  gills 
of  one  very  common  in  mod:  ilagnating  waters,  and 
vhich  is  frequently  obferved  to  take  a  bait  like  a  tifh. 

1 5.  The  falamandra,  or  falamander,  has  a  (hort  cy- 
lindrical tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  a  naked 
porous  body.  This  animal  has  been  faid,  even  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  to  live  in  the  fire  ;  but 
this  is  found  to  be  a  miilake.  It  is  found  in  tlie 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  following  ac- 
count of  thi.->  fpecics  Is  extrafted  from  the  Count  de 
la  Cepede's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Serpents.  Whilll  the 
harJeil  bodies  cannot  refift  tlie  violence  of  fire,  the 
v.'oi'ld  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  believe  .that  a 
fmall  lizard  can  not  only  withiland  the  flames,  but 
even  cxtinguifh  them.  As  agreeable  fables  readi- 
ly gain  belief,  every  one  has  been  eager  to  adopt 
that  of  a  fmall  animal  fo  highly  privileged,  fo  fupe- 
rior  to  the  moll  powerful  agent  in  nature,  and  which 
could  furnilh  fo  many  objedts  of  comparifon  to  poe- 
try, fo  many  prettv  emblems  to  love,  and  fo  many 
brilliant  devices  to  valour.  The  ancients  believed  this 
property  of  the  falamander,  wiiKinc;  that  its  origin 
might  be  as  furprifing  as  its  po\\er  :  and  being  defi- 
rous  of  realizing  the  ingenious  fiitions  of  the  poets, 
they  have  pretended  that  it  owes  its  exillence  to  the 
purefl  of  elements  wliich  cannot  confume  it ;  and  they 
have  called  it  the  daughter  of  fire,  giving  it  liowevcr 
a  body  of  ice.  The  moderns  have  followed  the  ridicu- 
lous tales  of  the  ancients  ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  ftop 
when  one  has  pafied  tlie  bounds  of  probability,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  think  lliat  the  moft  violent  fire 
could  be  extinguidied  by  the  land  falamader.  Quacks 
fold  this  fmall  li/ard,  affirming,  that  v.hcn  thrf/un  In- 
to the  gre.iteft  conflagration,  it  would  check  its  pro- 
grefs.  It  was  very  necelfary  that  philofophers  and  na- 
luralifts  fliould  take  the  trouble  to  prove  by  fadts 
what  rcafim  .alone  might  have  demonftrated  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  light  of  fcience  was  dllfufed  a- 
broad,  that  the  world  gave  over  believing  in  this  won- 
derful property  of  the  falamander.  This  li/ard,  which 
is  found  In  fo  many  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
even  in  very  high  latitudes,  has  been  however  very 
little  noticed,  becaufc  it  Is  feldom  feen  out  of  its  hok-, 
jmd  becaufc  for  a  long  time  it  has  infplred  much  ter- 
ror. Even  ArilVotle  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  an  animal  with 
which  he  was  fcarccly  acq\iainted. 

One  of  the  1  irgcfl  of  this  fpecics,  prefervcd  in  the 
French  king's  cabinet,  is  fevcn  indies  five  lines  in 
length,  from  the  end  of  tlie  nniz/le  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  which  is  thiee  inches  eiglit  lines.  The  fkiu  does 
fiot  appear  to  be  covered  with  fcales,  but  It  is  lurnilli- 
ed  with  a  number  of  excrefcenccs  like  teats,  contain- 
ing a  great  many  holes,  feveral  of  which  may  be  very 


plainly  diflingulflicd  by  the  naked  eye,  and  through    Laccrti. 
which  a  kind  of  milk  oozes,  that  generally  fpreads  it-  '       *^~' 
fclf  in  fuel)  a  manner  as  to  form  a  tranfparcnt  coat  of 
varnilli  above  the  fkin  of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  na- 
turally dry. 

The  eyes  of  the  falamander  are  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  a  little  flatted  ;  their  orbit 
projcils  into  the  interior  part  of  the  palate,  and  is 
there  almoll  furrouiided  by  a  row  of  very  iinall  teeth, 
like  thofe  in  the  jaw-bones :  thefe  teeth  eftablifh  a 
near  relation  between  lizards  and  filLes  ;  many  fpecies 
of  which  have  alfo  feveral  teeth  placed  in  the  iiottom 
of  the  mouth.  The  colour  of  this  lizard  Is  very  dark  : 
upon  the  belly  it  has  a  bluilh  call.  Intermixed  with 
pretty  large  Irregular  yellow  fpots,  which  extend  over 
the  vhole  body,  and  even  to  the  feet  and  eyc-!ids ; 
fome  of  thefe  fpots  are  bcfprinkled  wltli  fmall  black 
fpecks ;  and  thofe  which  are  upon  the  back  often  touch 
without  interruption,  and  form  two  long  yellow  bands. 
The  coloLir  mulr,  however,  be  fubjeft  to  vary  ;  and 
it  appears  that  fome  falamanders  are  found  in  the 
marlliy  forelts  of  Germany,  which  are  quite  black 
above  and  yellow  below.  To  this  variety  we  mull 
refer  the  black  falamander,  found  by  Mr  Laurent!  iu 
the  Alps,  v.'hich  he  confidered  as  a  diftinit  fpecies. 

The  falamander  has  no  ribs  ;  neither  have  frogs, 
to  which  it  has  a  great  refemblance  in  the  general  form 
of  the  anterior  part  of  its  body.  When  touched.  It 
fuddenly  covers  itfelf  with  that  kind  of  coat  of  which 
we  have  fpoken,  and  it  can  alio  very  rapidly  change  Its 
fkin  from  a  (late  of  humidity  to  a  Hate  of  drynefs. 
The  milk  which  illiics  from  the  fmall  holes  in  its  fur- 
face  Is  very  acrid ;  when  put  upon  the  tongue  one 
feels  as  it  were  a  kind  of  fear  at  the  part  wliich  it 
touched.  This  milk,  which  is  confidered  as  an  ex- 
cellei.t  fubflance  for  taking  off  hair,  has  fome  refem- 
blance to  that  which  diltils  from  thofe  plants  called 
efula  and  euphorbium.  WHien  the  falamander  is  crufh- 
ed,  or  when  it  is  only  preifed,  It  exhales  a  bad  fmell, . 
wliich  is  peculiar  to  it. 

Salamanders  are  fond  of  cold  damp  places,  thick 
(hades,  tufted  woods,  or  higli  mountains,  and  the 
banks  of  flreams  that  run  through  meadows  :  they 
fonietimes  retire  in  great  numbers  to  hollow  trees, 
hedges,  and  below  old  rotten  Ihinips  ;  and  they  pals 
the  winter  in  places  of  high  latitude,  in  a  kind  of  bur- 
rows, where  they  are  found  collected,  feveial  of  them 
being  joined  and  twilled  together.  The  falamander 
being  dcllltute  of  claws,  having  only  four  toes  on  each 
of  tlie  fore  feet,  and  no  ailvautage  of  conlbrnjatlon 
making  \ip  its  deficiencies.  Its  manner  of  living  mud, 
as  is  indeed  the  cafe,  be  very  diil'erent  iVom  tlitit  of 
other  lizards.  It  walks  very  (lowly  ;  far  from  being 
able  to  climb  trees  with  rapidity,  It  often  appears  to 
drag  itfelf  with  great  dilhctdty  along  the  fiirt'ace  of  the 
eartli.  It  feldom  goes  far  from  the  place  of  Ihelter 
which  it  has  fixed  on;  it  palVes  Its  lite  under  the  earlli, 
often  at  the  bottom  of  old  walls  during  fumnier  ;  It 
dreads  the  heat  of  the  fun,  whidi  v  ould  dry  It;  and 
it  is  commonly  only  when  vain  is  about  to  fall  that  it 
comes  forth  irom  its  iccrct  afylum,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
ncccffity,  to  bathe  itfelf,  and  to  imbibe  an  clement  to 
wliich  It  Is  analogous.  Peihaps  it  finds  then  with 
greateft  facility  tliofe  iufcfls  upon  which  it  feeds.     It 
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I.accrta.  lives  Upon  flies,  beetles,  fn;iils,  and  earth-\vorms  ;  when 

' "^ it  icpofcs,  it  rolls  up  its  body  in  feveral  folds  like  fer- 

pents.  It  can  remain  fome  time  in  the  water  without 
danger,  and  it  calls  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  a  grecniih 
grey  colour.  Salamanders  have  even  been  kept  more 
tlian  fix  months  in  the  water  of  a  well  without  giving 
them  any  food ;  care  only  was  taken  to  change  tlie 
water  otten. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  time  a  falaman- 
der  is  plunged  into  th.e  water,  it  attempts  to  rail'e 
its  noftrils  above  tlie  furface  as  if  to  feek  for  air,  which 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  need  that  all  oviparous  quadru- 
peds have  to  breathe  during  the  time  they  are  not 
in  a  ftate  of  torpor.  The  falamander  has  apparent- 
ly no  ears,  and  in  this  it  refcmbles  ferpcnts.  It  has 
even  been  pretended  that  it  does  not  hear,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  got  the  name  oi fourd  in  fome  provinces 
of  France.  This  is  very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been 
heard  to  utter  any  cry,  and  filence  in  general  is  coupled 
witli  deafnel's. 

H.iving  then  perhaps  one  fenfe  lefs  than  other  ani- 
mals, and  being  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating its  fenfations  to  thofe  of  the  fime  fpecies,  even 
by  imperfccfl  founds,  it  mull  be  reduced  to  a  much  in- 
ferior degree  of  inilinifl :  it  is  therefore  very  ftupid ; 
and  not  bold,  as  has  been  reported  :  it  does  not  brave 
danger,  as  is  pretended,  but  it  does  not  perceive  it. 
WHiatever  gcftures  one  makes  to  frighten  it,  it  always 
advances  without  turning  afide  ;  however,  as  no  ani- 
mal is  deprived  of  that  fentlment  necelfary  for  its  pre- 
fervation,  it  fuddenly  compreiTes  its  fkin,  as  is  laid, 
when  tormented,  and  fpurts  forth  upon  thofe  who  at- 
tack it  that  con-ofive  milk  which  is  under  it.  It  beat, 
it  begins  to  raife  its  tail :  afterwards  it  becomes  mo- 
tionlefs,  as  if  ftunned  by  a  kind  of  paralytic  ftroke  ;  for 
we  mull  not,  with  fome  nuturalills,  afcribe  to  an  ani- 
mal fo  devoid  of  inllinfl,  fo  much  art  and  cunning  as 
to  counterfeit  death.  In  ilicrt,  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it; 
but  when  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  furrounded  with  fait 
reduced  to  powder,  it  expires  in  couvulllons,  as  is  the 
c.ile  with  fcveral  other  li/.ards  and  worms. 

It  feems  one  cannot  allow  a  being  a  chimerical  qua- 
lity, without  refullng  it  at  the  fame  time  a  real  pro- 
perty. The  cold  falamander  has  been  confidered  as  an 
animal  endued  with  the  miraculous  power  of  refiftiiig, 
and  even  of  extinguilliing,  fire ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
it  has  been  dcbafed  as  much  as  elevated  by  this  lingu- 
lar property.  It  has  been  m^de  the  mod  fatal  of  ani- 
mals:  tlie  ancients,  and  oven  Pliny,  have  devoted  it 
to  a  kind  of  anathema,  by  affirming  that  its  poifon  is 
tlie  moft  dangerous  of  all.  They  have  written,  that 
infefting  with  its  poifon  ;ilmoft  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
large  country,  it  might  caufe  the  deftruiftion  of  tvhole 
nations.  The  moderns  alio  for  a  long  time  believed  the 
falamander  to  be  very  pnifonous  ;  they  iiave  faid,  that 
its  bite  is  mortal,  like  that  of  the  viper ;  they  have 
fought  out  and  prefcribed  remedies  for  it;  but  they  have 
at  length  had  recourfe  to  obfervalions,  by  which  they 
ought  to  h  ive  begun.  The  famous  Bacon  v.ifhed  natu- 
ralifts  would  endeavour  to  afecrtain  the  trutli  refpefting 
the  poifon  of  the  falamander.  Gcfner  proved  by  expe- 
riments that  it  did  not  bite,  whatever  means  were  ufed 
to  irritate  it ;  and  Wurfbainus  fhowed  tliat  it  might 
lafely  be  touched,  and  that  one  might  without  danger 


drink  the  water  of  thofe  wells  which  it  inhabited.  M.  Laeerti- 
de  Maupertuis  ftudicd  alfo  the  nature  of  this  lizard.  ~— «— " 
In  making  refearches  to  difcover  what  might  be  its 
pretended  poifon,  he  demonftrated  experimentally, 
that  fire  aisled  upon  the  falamander  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  upon  all  other  animals.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  fcarcely  upon  the  fire,  when  it  appeared  to  be  co- 
vered with  the  drops  of  its  milk,  wl;ich  raiificd  by  the 
heat,  ifliied  through  all  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  but  in 
greater  quantity  irom  the  head  and  dugs,  and  that  it 
immediately  became  hard.  It  is  ncedlefs  to  fay,  tliat 
this  milk  is  not  fufficiently  abundant  to  extinguilh 
even  the  fmalleft  fire.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments,  in  vain  irritated  feveral 
falamanders  :  none  of  them  ever  opened  their  mouths ; 
he  was  obliged  to  open  them  by  force.  As  tlie 
teeth  of  this  lizard  are  very  imall,  it  was  very  dif^ 
ficult  to  find  an  animal  with  a  iliin  fufficiently  fine 
to  be  penetrated  by  them :  he  tried  without  fuc- 
ccfs  to  force  them  into  the  ficfli  of  a  chicken  flripped 
of  its  feathers  ;  he  in  vain  prelTed  ihcm  againft  the 
fkin:  they  were  difplaced,  but  they  could  not  enter. 
He  however  made  a  falamander  bite  the  thigh  of  a 
chicken,  after  he  had  ta!<en  off  a  fmail  part  of  the  fkin. 
He  made  falamanders  newly  caught  bite  alfo  the  tongue 
and  lips  of  a  dog,  as  v\ell  as  the  tongue  of  a  turkey  ; 
but  none  of  thefe  animals  received  the  leafl  injury 
M.  de  Maupertuis  afterwards  made  a  dog  and  a  turkey 
fwallow  falamanders  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces ;  and  yet 
neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  fenfible  of  the  leaft  im- 
eafinefs. — Mr  Laurenti  fmce  made  experiments  wiih 
the  fame  view:  he  forced  grey  liziirds  to  fwallow  the 
milk  proceeding  from  the  falamander,  and  they  died 
very  liiddenly.  The  milk,  therefore,  of  the  falaman- 
der, taken  internally,  may  hurt,  and  even  be  fiital  , 
to  certain  animals,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  fmall; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  huitlul  to  large  ani- 
mals. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  falamander  was  of  no 
fex  ;  and  that  each  individual  had  the  power  of  engen- 
dering its  like,  as  feveral  fpecies  of  worms.  This  is 
not  the  moft  abfurd  fable  which  has  been  imagined 
with  rcfpeifl  to  the  falamander;  but  if  the  manner  in 
which  they  ccnie  into  the  world  is  not  fo  marvellous 
as  has  been  written,  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  dif- 
fers from  that  in  which  mofl  other  li/.ards  are  brousrht 
forth,  as  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  v.hUh  the  chalcide 
and  the  feps,  as  well  as  vipers  and  feveral  kinds  of 
ferpents,  are  produced.  On  this  account  the  fala- 
mander merits  tlie  attention  of  naturalills  much  more 
than  on  account  of  the  falic  and  brilliant  reputation 
which  it  has  fo  long  enjoyed.  M.  de  Maupertuis  ha- 
ving opened  fome  ialamanders,  found  eggs  in  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time  feme  young  perfefily  formed  ;  the 
eggs  were  divided  into  two  long  bunches  like  grapes,and 
the  yi  ung  were  enclofed  in  two  tranfparent  bags ;  they 
were  equally  well  formed  as  the  old  ones,  and  much 
more  aiftive.  The  falamander,  therefore,  brings  forth 
young  from  an  egg  hatcked  within  its  belly  as  the  viper ; 
and  her  fecundity  is  very  great :  naturali-ils  have  long 
written  that  fhe  has  forty  or  fifty  at  one  time ,  and  M. 
de  M-iupertuis  found  42  young  ones  in  the  body  of  a 
female  falamander,  and  c/l  in  another. 

Tlie  youjig  falamanders  are  generally  of  a  black  co- 
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,acerta.  lour,  almoft  without  fpots ;  and  lliis  colour  they  pre- 
~^  '  ferve  fomctiincs  during  their  whole  lives  in  cercuin 
countries,  where  tliey  iiave  been  taken  tor  a  dillindt 
fpecies,  as  we  have  laid.  Mr  Thunberg  has  given,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sweden,  the  defcrip- 
tinn  of  a  lizard,  which  he  calls  tlie  J.ipanefe  lit.ar.1,  and 
whicli  appears  not  to  differ  from  our  falimander  but 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours.  This  animal  is  al- 
niolt  black,  with  fevcral  whitilh  and  irregular  fpots, 
both  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  below  the 
paws ;  on  the  back  tliere  is  a  llrip  of  dirty  wliite, 
which  becomes  narr.iwcr  to  the  point  of  the  tail.  This 
whitilh  Uripe  is  intcrfperfed  with  very  fm.iU  fpecks 
which  form  the  dillina;uilhiu'r  characterilHc  of  our  land 
falamandcr.  We  are  ot  opmion,  thorelore,  that  we 
may  confidcr  this  Japanefe  li/.ard,  dcfcribcd  by  Mr 
Thunberg,  as  a  variety  of  the  ipecies  of  our  land  fala- 
mandcr, modified  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  climate  of 
Japan.  It  is  in  the  largelt  illand  of  that  empire,  na- 
med K'iphon,  that  this  variety  is  found.  It  inliabits 
the  mountains  there,  and  rocky  plates.  Tlic  Japa- 
nefe confider  it  as  a  powerful  llimulant,  and  a  very 
aitive  remedy ;  and  on  this  account,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jedo,  a  number  of  thele  Japanefe  fala- 
manders  may  be  feen  dried,  hanging  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  fiiops. 

14.  The  bafilillcus,  has  a  long  cylindrical  tail,  a  ra- 
diated fin  on  the  back,  and  a  creft  on  the  throat.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Indies.  It  is  a  very  harmlefs  creature  ; 
and  altogether  dcllitute  of  thofe  wonderful  qualities 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  fabulous  animal  of 
the  fame  name.     See  the  article  Baslisk. 

15.  The  fex-lineata,  or  lion-lizard,  is  about  fix  in- 
ches long  ;  the  body  of  a  grey  colour,  marked  length- 
wife  on  each  fide  with  three  whiti(h  lines :  the  legs 
arc  long  ;  and  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  which  it  curls  up, 
looking  fierce  at  the  fame  time,  whence  probably  it  has 
received  its  Englilh  name.  It  inhabits  South  Carolina 
and  the  greater  Antilles.  It  is  very  inoft'enfive,  and 
remarkably  agile ;  but  is  a  prey  to  rapacious  birds. 

16.  The  .f/rin  li/ard  of  Carohna  is  fo  denominated 
from  its  colour.  This  fpecies  is  very  flcnder ;  the  tail 
is  near  double  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole 
length  about  five  inches.  It  inhabits  Carolina  ;  where 
it  is  domcflic,  familiar,  and  harmlels.  It  fports  on 
tables  and  windows,  and  amufes  with  its  agility  iiv 
catching  flies.  Cold  affecls  the  colours :  in  that  un- 
certain climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  tranfition  in  tlic 
fame  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  changes  inftantly  from 
the  mofl  brilliant  green  to  a  dull  brown.  They  are  a 
prey  to  cats  and  ravenous  birds.  They  appear  chiefly 
in  fummer ;  and  at  the'approach  of  cold  weather 
they  retire  to  their  winter  recc/les,  and  lie  torpid  in 
the  hollows  and  crevices  of  rotten  trees.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  few  warm  funfhiny  days  fo  invigorate 
them,  that  they  will  come  out  of  their  holes  and  ap- 
pear abroad  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  weather  changing 
to  cold,  fo  enfeebles  ihem,  that  they  arc  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  retreats,  and  will  die  of  cold. 

17.  The  iguana,  or  guana,  witli  the  top  of  the 
back  and  tail  Ihongly  fcrrated,  and  the  gullet  ferratcd 
in  the  fame  manner,  is  fomctinics  found  to  be  five  feet 
long.  It  has  fmall  teeth,  and  will  bite  hard.  It  in- 
habits the  rocks  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  lurks  in 
clijTs  Or  hollow  trees.     It  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables 


and  fruits ;  and  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  afTumes  the 
colour  of  that  whicli  it  has  laft  eaten.  It  is  flow  of 
motion,  and  has  a  moil  difguiling  look;  yet  it  is 
efleemed  a  moll  delicate  and  wliolclome  food,  noxious 
only  to  venereal  patients,  according  to  Linnxus.  It 
is  not  amphibious,  yet  on  necellity  will  continue  l-'ng 
under  water ;  it  f'wims  by  means  of  the  tail,  keeping 
its  legs  clofe  to  the  body.  Guanas  are  the  luppo  t  of 
the  natives  of  the  Bahama  illands,  who  go  in  their 
floops  from  rock  to  rock  in  fcarch  of  them.  They 
are  taken  with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  as 
foon  as  caught,  their  mouths  are  tewed  up,  to  prevent 
them  from  biting.  Some  are  carried  alive  for  lale  to 
Carolina ;  others  faltcd  and  barrelled  I'or  home-con- 
fumption. 

18.  The  bullaris,  or  green  lizard  of  Jamaica,  is  a- 
bout  fix  inches  long,  ot  a  fhining  grafs  green  colour. 
It  is  common  in  Jamaica,  frequenting  hedges  and 
trees.  When  approached  to,  thefe  animals,  by  tiding 
their  throat  with  wind,  Iwell  it  into  a  globular  form 
with  a  fcarlet  colour ;  which,  when  contrafted,  the 
fcarlet  difapiiears,  and  the  part  returns  to  the  colour 
of  the  reft;  of  the  body.  The  figure  reprefents  the  ani- 
mal with  its  throat  thus  inflated.  This  fwelling  action 
teems  to  proceed  Irom  menacing,  or  deterring  one  from 
coming  near  them,  though  they  arc  very  inoffen- 
five. 

19.  The  muricata,  or  prickly  li/.ard,  has  a  long 
rounded  tail ;  its  body,  which  is  of  a  brownilh  grey 
colour,  is  covered  with  fharppointed  fcales,  and  the 
whole  upper  part  marked  with  trantVcrfe  dufky  bars. 
The  fcales  are  furnillied  v.-ith  a  prominent  line  on  the 
upper  furfacc,  and  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head 
almofl  run  into  a  furt  of  weak  fpines. 

20.  The  laticauda,  or  broad-tailed  lizard,  has  a  flat- 
tened lanceolate  tail,  fomcwhat  tpiny  on  the  margin. 
It  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  head 
is  difproportionably  large.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body  is  of  a  dufky  grey  colour,  and  bet(;t  with  Irnall 
tubercles,  which  in  tome  parts  Iharpen  into  a  point. 
The  colour  of  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  pale, 
or  almofl  white.  This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  arc 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  are  above  60  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  two 
of  which,  the  feps  and  ch.tlciiles,  being  very  different 
from  the  other  fpecies,  and  approaching  in  form  to  the 
ferpent  tribe,  figures  of  them  are  added  in  the  Plates. 
A  fimilar  fpecies  is  the  liipes,  transferred  to  this  genus, 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syllema  Naturx,  from  the 
jinaiils  of  former  editions,  where  it  was  called  the  iin^uis 
bipfs.     See  Anguis. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French,  hfchcr,  i.  e.  laxarcy 
or  laj'che,  i^navusj,  in  tlie  Englifh  law  fignities  flack- 
nefs  or  negligence,  as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
laches  of  entry  is  a  negleifl  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifh  word  :  tor  where 
wc  fay  there  is  a  laches  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  tiiid  there  is  a  Lut  of  entry  ;  and  in  lliis  fignifi- 
cation  it  is  ufed.  No  Inches  fhall  be  adjtidgcd  in  the 
heir  within  age  ;  and  regularly,  Luhes  fhall  not  bar  in- 
fants or  fenmic  coverts  lor  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
defcents  ;  but  huhcs  fhall  be  accounted  in  them  for 
non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  ftatc 
of  the  hind. 

LACHESIS,  ia  mythology,  one  of  the  Parcar. 
2  ikr 
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I.»rWC»    Her  name  is  derived  from  x«x«">  •'»  rn(ofure  out  by  to:.  LACQUERS,  are  varnilhes  applied  upon  tin,  rrafs, 

H          §ly;  prcfjJed  over   futurity,    and  was    reprcfcntcd  as  and  other    metals,  to  prefcrve  them  from  tarr.irtiing, 

:  aconicuni  fpf^.^ipg   d^g   thread  of  lile,  or,  according  to' others,  -ajid  to  irAprovc  their  coLur.     The  bafis  of  lacquers  is 

'      ^'~^  liolding  tlie  fpind'.e.     She  generally  appeared  covered  a  foluiion  of  the  relinous  fubftance  called  feed  lac,  in 

with  a    garment  variegated  vith  ftars,    and  holding  fpirit  ofs  wine.     Tlie  fpirit   ougiu  to   be  very  much 

fpindles  in  her  hand.  dephlegmated,  in  order  to  diiiblve  much  of  the  lac. 

LACHISH,  (.n...                       :v  fouthward  of  the  For  this  purpoi'e,  Ibnie  authors  direct  dry  potafL  to 

tribe  of  Jud.ih.     Eufejiuo  ai'.J  Kt  jcrom  tell  us,  that  be  thrown  into   the  fpirit.      This   alkali   attra<fls    the 

in  tlieir  time  there  was  a  village  called  Ladnjh,  feveYv  water,  v.uh  which  it  toims  a  liiiu'd  that  fubfides  di- 

jpiles  from  Eleutheropohs,  fouthward.      S.nnacherib  A.mft^y  from   the    fpirit  at   the    bcttom  of  the  velfel. 


Lacquerrt 
Laetatiol 


From  thence 
Here 


^efiegcd  Lr.chir.i,  but  did   not  t.ike  it. 

(lit  was  tliat  he  fent  Rablhakch  againfl;  Jerufalem. 

'  'fving  Ania/.iali  was  flain  by  his  rebel  fubjcils. 

LACHNEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
r.ia  order,  belonging  to  the  odtaiidria  chifs  oi  plants} 
ar.d  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  31ft  or- 
der, Vipr.cu'.s.  There  is  no  caly\  ;  the  corolla  is  qua- 
driiid  with  the  limb  unequal;  there  is  one  feed  a  little 
refembling  a  berry. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy,  p.  766. 
col.  I. 

LACHRYjSL\TORY',  in  antiquity,  a  vefTel  where- 
in were  colledled  the  tears  of  a  deceafcd  perfon's 
friends,  and  piefcn'ed  along  with  the  allies   and  um 


From  t.'.is  liquid  '.he  fpirit  maybe  fep.  •  itcd  by  dc- 
cantatiou.  By  this  method  the  fpirit  is  much  de- 
phlegmated ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depitaves  its 
colour,  and  communicates  a  property  to  the  lacquer 
of  imbibing  moifture  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconve- 
niences may  be  prevented  by  diililiing  the  fpirit ;  or, 
if  the  art  it  has  not  an  opportunity  of  perlorming  that 
procefs,  he  may  cleanfe  the  fpirit  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  ti-  it  fome  calcined  alum  ; 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  tlie  alkali  lemalning 
in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolatid  tartar,  which, 
not  being  folable  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom togelher  with  the  eartli  of  the  decompofcd  alum. 
To  a  pint   of  the   dephlegmated  and  purilied   fpirit, 


Tliey  were  fmall  glafs  or  earlhern  boules  chiefly  in  the  about  three  ounces  of  pov.  dered  Ihcll-lac  are  to  be 
form  of  phials.  At  the  Roman  funerals,  the  friends  added  ;  and  the  mixture  to  be  digcfted  during  fomc 
of  the  deceafed,  or  the  prfficn,  women  hired  for  that  days  with  a  moder.ite  lieat.  The  liquor  ought  then 
purpofe,  ufed  to  fill  tliem  with  their  tears,  and  depofit  to  be  poured  off,  (trained,  and  cleared  by  fettling, 
them  very  carefully  with  the  aihes  in  teliimony  of  their  Tliis  clear  liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required 
forrow,  imagining  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  were  colour  fioni  certain  refmous  colouring  lubitanccs,  the 
tliereby  greatly  comforted.  Many  fpecimens  of  them  principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and  annotto  ;  the  for- 
are  prefcrved  in  the  cubiticts  of  the  curious,  particu-  mer  of  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  an  orange 
larly  in  the  Bti'.ilh  Mufeum.  colour.  In  order  to  give  a  golden  colour,  two  parts 
LACINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  promontory  of  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  annotto;  but  thefe 
die  Brutii  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sinus  colouring  iubftances  may  be  feparately  dilFolved  in  the 
Tarentinus  and  the  Adriatic ;  all  to  the  fouth  of  it  be-  tiuvfture  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  may  be  adjuft- 
ing  deemed  the  Ionian  Sea :  it  was  famous  for  a  rich  ed  by  mixing  the  two  fe  lutions  in  ditFercnt  propor- 
temple  of  Juno,  funiamed  Lac'mia,  with  a  pillar  of  fo-  tions.  "When  filver  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
lid  gold  (landing  in  it ;  which  Hannibal  intending  to  a  larger  quantity  cf  the  colouring  materials  are  re- 
carry  off,  was,  according  to  Cicero,  dilfuaded  by  a  quifite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid  on 
dream.     Now  Capo  dtlk  CoJonne,  from  the  columns  of  brafs. 

Juno's  temple  Hill  (landing  on  the  northeaft  coaft  of        LACTATIO,    Lactation,    among  medical  vrr't- 

the  Calabria  ultra.  ters,  denotes  the  giving  fict.     The  mother's  breaft,  if 


LACK  OF  RupiEs,  is  ico,coo  rupees  ;  which, 
iuppojing  them  ftandard,  or  ficc.os,  at  2  s.  6  d.  a- 
mounts  to  i2,jool.  Sterling. 

LACONIA,    or    Lacosica,    a    country    on    the 


pofllble,  (hould  be  allowed  the  child,  at  lead  during 
the  fiill  montli ;  for  thus  the  child  is  more  peculiarly 
benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is  prefer- 
vcd  from  more  real  inconveniences  than  tlie  falfelv  de- 
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fouthern  parts   of  Peloponnelus,    having  Argos  and  licate  imagine  they  would  fuffer  by  compliance  here- 

Arcadia  on  tlie  north,  iVlellenia  on  the  well,  the  Me-  with  :  but  if  by  reafon   of  an  infirm  conflitution,  or 

diterranean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the  other  caufes,  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let 

ead.     Its   extent  from   north   to  foutli  was  about   50  dry  nurfmg  under  the  mother's  eye  be  purfued. 

miles.     It  was  watered  by  tlie  river  Eurotas.     The  ca-  \Vlien  women  lofe  their   appetite  by   giving  fuck, 

pital  was  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedxmon  :   (See  Lacl-  both  the  children  and  chemfelves  arc  thereby  injured  ; 

BjEmon   and  Sparta.)     The  brevity  with  which  the  wet  nurfes  are  to  hj  preferred,  who,  during  the  time 

Laconians  always  exprefled  themfelvei  is  now  become  they  give  tlie  breaft,  have  rather  an  ir.creafed  appetite 

proverbial ;  and  by  tlie  epithet  of  Laconic,  we  under-  and  digeft  more  quickly ;  the  former  are  apt  to  wafte 

(land  whatever  is  concife,  and  is   not  loaded  with  un-  away,    and    fometimes    die    confumptive.       In    fhort, 

nccellary  words.  thofc  nuries  with  whom  laclatioa  may  for  a  while  a- 

^  LACONICUM,  (whence  our  term  laconic),  a  (hort  gree,  (hould  wean  the  child  as  focn  as   their  appetite 

pithy  fententious  (peech,  fuch  as  the   Lacedemonians  lelfens,  tlieir  ftrength  feenis  to  fail,  or  a  tendency  to 

were  rem.irkable  tor  :  Their  way  of  delivering  them-  hyfteric  fymptoms  are  manifell. 

felves  was  wry  concife,  and  much  to  the  purpofe.     See  When   the  new-born  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by 

the  preceding  article,  the  mother's  breaft,  apply  it  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve 

3  hours 
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L»(33tio,  hours  after  delivery  ;  thus  the  milk  !s  fooner  and  more 
» ^a^u inus .  ealily  fupplied,  and  there  is  lei's  ha/.ard  of  a  lever  tli.in 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  betoie  the  milk  bej^ins 
to  flow  of  iti'elf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breads 
(liould  be  kept  16  waim  with  llannels,  or  with  a  harc- 
Ikin,  that  a  conftant  perfpiration  may  be  lupported  ; 
thus  there  rarely  will  arile  much  inconvenience  from 
the  milk. 

The  child,  notwltflanding  all  our  care  in  di)-  nur- 
fing,  fometimes  pini.s  if  a  breaft  is  not  allowed.  In 
this  cale  a  wet  nurle  Ihould  be  provided,  if  poihble 
one  that  hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She 
ihould  be  young,  of  a  healthy  habit,  and  an  aiftive 
dilpolition,  a  mild  temper,  and  whole  breaits  are  well 
tilkd  with  milk.  Il  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fwcctilh  to 
the  talle,  and  tot;dly  free  from  laltncfs  ;  to  the  eye  it 
appears  thin,  and  of  a  bluilh  call.  That  the  woman 
hath  her  menfes,  if  in  other  refpeifts  objections  arc  not 
made,  this  need  not  be  any ;  and  as  to  tlie  cullom 
with  many,  of  abftaining  from  venery  while  they  con- 
tinue to  fucklc  a  child,  it  is  fo  far  without  real'on  to 
fupport  it,  that  the  truth  is,  a  rigorous  challity  is  as 
hurilul  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  an  inmiode- 
rate  ufe  of  venery.  Amongll  the  vulgar  errors,  is  tliat 
ol  red-haired  women  being  impro])er  for  wet  nurfes. 

It  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  tb.e  lirfl  months, 
but  alter  fix  or  eiglit  months  li.ickling  they  begin  to 
defceud,  the  child  ihould  be  weaned. 

Wet  nurfes  Ihouid  eat  at  leuil  one  hearty  meal  of 
animal  lood  every  day  ;  with  this  a  pioper  quantity  of 
vegetables  Ihould  be  mixed.  Thin  broth  or  milk  are 
proper  lor  tl'.cir  brcakfafls  and  their  fuppers ;  and  if 
the  lirength  lliould  feem  to  fail  a  little,  a  draught  of 
good  ale  Ihould  now  and  then  be  allowed  :  but  I'piri- 
tuous  liquors  nuill  in  general  be  forborne;  not  but  a 
fpoonful  of  rum  may  be  allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk  and 
water,  fi.  e.  a  pint  of  each),  which  is  a  proper  com- 
mon drink. 

Though  it  is  well  obferved  by  Dr  Hunter,  that  the 
tar  greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers 
in  the  l)reall  or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  thofe  who 
rclule  to  give  luck  to  their  children  ;  yet  it  is  the  un- 
happinefs  of  fome  willii;g  mothers  not  to  be  able  :  for 
inllance,  thofe  with  tender  conllitutions,  and  who  are 
fubjed  to  nervous  diforders  ;  thofe  who  do  not  eat  a 
fullicicnt  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  cxtrcile  and  air  :  if  children  are  kept  at  their  breads, 
they  either  die  whilll  young,  or  are  weakly  and  llckly 
after  childhood  is  paft,  and  fo  on  through  remaining 
life. 

LACTANTIUS,  (Lucius  Cxlius  Firmianus),  a  ce- 
lebrated author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
was,  according  to  liaronius,  an  iVfrican  ;  liur,  accord- 
ing to  others,  was  born  at  Fernio  in  the  marcpiifatc  of 
Ancona,  from  whence  it  is  imagined  he  was  called 
Firtmnnus.  He  lludicd  rhetoric  under  Arnobius  ;  and 
was  afterwards  a  proftllbr  of  that  fcitnce  in  Africa  and 
Nicomedia,  \Khere  he  was  f<>  admired,  that  the  empe- 
ror Conll  intirie  chofe  Iiim  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus 
Cxfar.  Lactantius  was  fo  far  fn  ni  feeking  the  plea- 
fures  and  riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  there  in  po- 
verty, and,  according  to  Eufebius,  frequently  wanted 
ncceliaries.  His  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
Vol.  IX. 


The  principal  of  wh.ich  are,  \.  De  ira  div'ma.  i.  De 
(,ptr\iui  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man, 
and  of  divine  providence.  3.  Divine  Inftitutions,  in 
ii:\i:v\  books.  This  is  the  null  confiderable  of  ail  his 
Works  :  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Clni:lian  religion,  and  to  relute  all  the  dilHculties  that 
had  been  railed  againft  it  ;  and  he  folidly,  and  with 
great  Ihength,  attacks  the  illufions  of  Paganifm.  His 
Uyle  is  pure,  clear,  and  natural,  and  his  exprcfF.ons 
nc  ble  and  elegant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called 
the  Ciciro  of  tlic  Chrijl'uiiis.  There  is  alfo  attributed 
to  him  a  treatife  De  marte  Perfeaitorum  ;  but  feveral 
oi  the  learned  doubt  its  being  written  by  Laiflantius. 
The  iiioll  copious  edition  of  Lactantius's  works  is  that 
of  Paris  in  1 748,  2  vc)ls  4to. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  V'essels,  a  kind  of 
long  llender  tubes  for  tlic  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  intellines  to  the  conmion  refervatory.  See 
Ana  roMY,  n°  105. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  fow-thillle  and 
the  like.  The  name  of  lathjWous,  or  laaefcatt,  is  gi- 
ven to  all  thofe  plants  which  abound  with  a  thick- co- 
loured juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or 
not.  Mod  huftiferous  plants  are  poifonous,  except 
thofe  with  compound  llowers,  which  are  generally  of 
an  innocent  quality. 

Of  the  poifonous  laflefcent  plants  the  nioft  remark- 
able are  I'umacli,  agaric,  maple,  burning  th.oiny  plant, 
caliada,  celandine,  puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the 
plants  ol  llie  natural  order  coriloru,  as  fwailo\v-v/ort, 
apocynum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera. 

1  he  heil-lhiped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  car- 
dinal Hower;  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among  the  huflefcent  plants  with  compound  flowers 
that  are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned 
dandelion,  picris,  hyoferus,  wild  lettuce,  gum-fuccory, 
hawk-weed,  baftard  h.iwk-weed,  hypochccris,  goat's- 
bcard,  and  moll  fpecics  of  lettuce  :  we  may  fay  moll  fpe- 
cies,  bccaufe  ih.e  prickly  fpecics  of  that  genus  are  laid 
to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  p.iifonous  nature  ;  though 
Mr  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  aflirms  that  they  are  a 
fate  and  gentle  t'piatc,  and  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  llalks  is  much  prefer.ible  to  the  common  di- 
acodium. 

LACTUCA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
xqualis  order,  belonging  to  tlic  fyngenelia  claJs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4(;th  order,  CompuJ'ttt.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  membranaceous 
margin  ;  the  pappus  is  limple,  llipated,  or  ll  ilked. 
There  are  fever.d  fpecies,  moll  of  which  are  pl.mts  of 
no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens 
for  variety.  Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kit- 
chen-garden for  ufe,  are,  1.  The  conmion  or  gar- 
den lettuce.  2.  Cal)bage  lettuce.  3.  Silclia  lettuce. 
4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  lettuce.  6.  Im- 
perial lettuce.  7.  CJrcen  capuchin  lettuce.  8.  Ver- 
faillcs  or  upright  w!iite  Cos  lettuce.  9.  Black  Cos. 
10.  Ked  Cos.  II.  Red  capuchin  lettuce.  12.  Ro- 
man lettuce.  13  Prince  lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce. 
1 5.  Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

Culiure,  SiC.   The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common 

in  all  gardens,  and  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very 

3  S  young, 
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young,  to  mix  with  other  falad  herbs  in  fpring ;  and 
the  fecond,  or  cabbage  lettuce,  is  only  this  mended  by 
culture.  It  may  be  ibwn  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
in  the  hot  months  requires  to  befown  in  fliaJy  borders. 
The  cabbage  lettuce  may  alio  be  fown  at  different  Ica- 
fons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through  the  fummer. 
The  firft  crop  fliould  be  fown  in  February,  in  an  open 
fituation  ;  the  others  at  three  weeks  difhince  ;  but  tlie 
later  ones  under  covert,  but  not  under  the  drippings  of 
trees.  The  Silefia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and 
upright  Cos  lettuces,  may  be  full  liiwn  in  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a 
warm  light  foil,  and  in  an  open  lituation  ;  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  mull  be  thinned  to  15  inches 
diftance  every  way,  they  will  tlun  require  no  farther 
care  than  the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  the 
black  Cos,  as  it  grov.-s  large,  thould  have  its  leaves  tied 
together  to  whiten  the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops 
of  thefe  ihou'd  be  fown  in  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and 
toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  they  may  be  fown 
for  a  winter  crop,  to  be  preferved  under  glaffes,  or  in 
a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops  and  covered  with  mats. 
The  mod  valuable  of  all  the  Englifh  lettuces  are  the 
white  Cos  or  the  Verfaillcs,  the  Silefia,  and  the  black 
Cos.  The  brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin  are 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  late  under  walls,  where 
they  will  ftand  the  winter,  and  be  valuable  when  no 
others  are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and 
prince  lettuce,  are  very  early  kinds,  and  are  fown  for 
variety  ;  as  are  alfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  the  beauty  of 
their  fpotted  leaves. 

Propertiis.     The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettuces  are 
very   wholefome,  emollient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 


was  the  difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  and  his  fuccelTor  in  the 
academy.  He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  At- 
tains king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  that  prince  fending  for 
him  to  court,  he  replied,  "  That  the  piftures  of  kings 
Ihould  be  viewed  at  a  diftance."  He  imitated  his 
mafler  in  the  pleafure  he  took  in  doing  good  with- 
out caring  to  have  it  known  :  he  had  a  goofe  which 
followed  him  every  where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ; 
and  when  llie  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which 
was  as  magnificent  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  fon  or  a 
brother.  He  taught  the  fame  doiflrine  as  Arcefilaus  ; 
and  pretended  that  we  ought  to  determine  nothing,  but 
always  to  fufpcnd  our  opinion.     He  died  212  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  fteps, 
by  means  of  which  people  may  afcend  as  on  a  (lair  to 
places  otherwifc  inaccellible. 

Scaling  Laddfr',,  m  the  militsry  art,  are  ufed  in 
fcaling  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They 
are  made  feveral  ways  :  in  Britain  they  make  them  of 
flat  ftavcs,  fo  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 
fhut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying 
them  :  the  French  make  them  of  feveral  pieces,  fo  as 
to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  necefTary 
length  :  fometimes  they  are  made  of  fingle  rope?, 
knotted  at  proper  diftances,  with  iron  hooks  at  each 
end,  one  to  fallen  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and  the 
other  in  the  ground  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  ilaves,  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a  proper  di  (lance,  and  to  tread  upon.  When 
they  are  uled  in  the  action  of  fcaling  walls,  they 
ought  to  be  too  long  rather  than  too  fhort,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  tlie  floutell  of  the  detach- 
ment.    The   foldiers  Ihould  carry  thefe   ladders  with 


of  digeftion,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly.     Moll   the   left   arm  palled  through  the  fecond  (lep,  takino 


^vrilers  fuppofe  that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality  ;  and 
Indeed  in  many  cafes  they  contribute  to  procure  reft  ; 
this  they  eft'eift  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing  the  fi- 
bres. The  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  fo«r  lefTer 
cold  feeds. 

The  virofa,  or  ftrong-fcented  wild  lettuce,  which  is 
Indigenous  in  Britain,  and  grows  in  fome  places  in 
confiderable  abundance,  differs  very  effentially  in  its 
qualities  from  the  garden  lettuce.  Although  it  has 
not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  modem  pharma- 
copoeias, yet  it  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for 
fome  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  fmells  Itrongly  of  opi- 
um, and  refemblcs  it  in  fome  of  its  effefts  ;  and  its 
narcotic  power,  like  that  s<f  the  poppy  heads,  refides 
in  its  milky  juice.  An  extraifl  from  the  exprelfed 
juice  is  recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In 
dropfies  of  long  (landing,  proceeding  from  vifceral 
obftruflions,  it  has  been  given  to  tlie  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a-day.  It  is  f'aid  to  agree  with  the  (lomach,  to 
quench  thlrfl,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diure- 
tic, and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is 
allowed  during  its  operation.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  af- 
ferts,  that  out  of  24  dropfical  patients,  all  but  one 
were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

LACUNjE,  among  anatomifts,  certain  excretory  ca- 
nals in  the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNAR,  in  architecflure,  an  arched  roof  or 
ceiling,  more  efpecially  the  planking  or  flooring  above 
porticoes  or  piazzas. 

IjACYDES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at  Cyrene, 


care  to  hold  them  upright  clofe  to  their  fides,  and 
very  fhort  below,  to  prevent  any  accident  in  leaping 
into  the  ditch. 

The  firft  rank  of  each  divifion,  provided  with  lad- 
ders, fhould  fet  out  \\'\\h  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  march- 
ing refolutely  with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch  ;  when  they  are  arrived  they  fhould  apply 
their  ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs  force  there. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  nor  too 
little  (lope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or  broke 
with  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon  them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who  have  carried 
them,  and  they  who  come  after,  (hould  mount  up, 
and  rulh  upon  the  enemy  fword-in-hand :  if  he  who 
goes  firfl,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  fhould 
take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comerade  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  mount  himfelf,  fo  as 
not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece. 

As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firft  may  be  eafily  tum- 
bled over,  and  their  fall  may  caufe  the  attack  to  fail, 
it  would  perhaps  be  right  to  proteift  their  breafts  with 
the  fore-parts  of  cuiralfes  ;  becaufe,  if  they  can  pene- 
trate, the  reft  may  eafily  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  an  attack  by  fcaling  is  infallible,  if 
they  mount  the  four  fides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
fhower  a  number  of  grenades  amongft  the  enemy, 
efpecially    when    fupported  by  fome    grenadiers  and 
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i«den     picquets,  who  fliare  the  attention  and  the  fire  of  the 

II  enemy. 
L»drone.  LADEN,  in  the  fea-langiuigc,  the  (late  of  a  fliip 
when  Ihe  is  charged  witii  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
fort  of  mercliandife,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her 
tonage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  Ihe  is 
laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by 
the  Weight  of  the  goods  ;  and  if  it  is  light,  flie  car- 
ries as  much  as  ihe  canjlotv,  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  generally  elli- 
matcd  at  200olb.  in  weight,  a  velfel  of  200  tons  ought 
accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,ooolb. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  the  watjr  in  which  (lie  floats ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  (he 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  it 
as  her  hold  will  contain. 

Laden  in  Bu/i,  the  Ihite  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  calks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  hold  ;  being  defended  from  the 
moillure  or  wet  of  the  hold,  by  a  number  of  mats  and 
a  quantity  oi  dunage.  Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of 
corn,  fait,  or  fuch  materials. 

LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Worms,  and  the  eleftor  Palatine. 

LADISLAUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Poland. 
See  Poland. 

LADOGA,  a  town  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  feated 
on  a  great  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  commu- 
nication with  the  gulph  of  Finland,  by  the  river  Nieva  : 
and  it  abounds  in  filh,  particularly  falmon.  E.  Long. 
33.  29.  N.  Lat.  60.  o. 

LADOGNA,  or  lacedogna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanata, 
with  a  bilhop's  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  12.  N.  Lat.  41. 
16. 

LADON  (anc.  geog.)  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling 
into  the  Alpaeus.  The  metamorphofis  of  Daphne 
into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed  happened  near 
banks. 

LADRONE  or  Marian  iflands,  a  clufter  of  twelve 
iflands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  145°  of 
call  longitude,  and  between  the  i  ith  and  2 ill  degree 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  firit  diicovered  by  Ma- 
gellan, who  failed  round  the  world  through  the  Straits 
which  bear  his  name.  He  gave  them  the  name  of 
l.adione  IJliiuils,  or  the  IJlands  of  Tircvcs,  (rom  the 
thicvilh  difpofilion  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  by  the  Europeans,  the 
natives  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other 
country  befides  their  own  ;  aad  having  no  traditionary 
accounts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 
author  of  thoir  r.ice  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  rock 
of  Funa,  one  of  their  fmallcfl  ifiand;.  Many  things 
looked  upon  by  us  as  abfulutely  necclfary  to  our  exift- 
encc,  were  utterly  unknown  t.T  thefe  people.  T!iey 
had  no  animals  fif  any  fort ;  and  would  not  even  have 
had  any  i  ica  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  birds; 
and  even  of  them  they  had  but  one  fpecies,  foinewhal 
like  the  t\inlc-dove,  which  they  never  killed  for 
eating,  biit  only  tamed  them,  and  tauglit  them  to 
fpeak.     They  were  much  allonilhcd  on  feeing  a  horfe 
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which  a  Spanifh  captain  left  among  them  in  1673,  Lidrone. 
and  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  fatisfied  with  ad-  '^ 
miring  him.  But  what  is  moft  furprifuig  and  incre- 
dible in  their  hidory  is,  that  th^y  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  element  of  fire  till  Magellan,  pro- 
voked by  their  repeated  thefts,  bunicd  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfes  blazing, 
they  firll  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  bead  which  fed 
upon  the  wood  ;  and  fome  of  them  who  came  too  near, 
being  burnt,  the  reft  ftood  at  a  dillance,  left  they  lliould 
■be  devoured  or  poifoned  by  the  breathing  of  this  terrible 
animal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  I..adrones  are  olive-coloured, 
but  not  of  fv'.ch  a  deep  die  as  thofe  of  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  their  ftature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Though  their  food  conlifts  entirely  of 
filli,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  to 
ftrangers  they  appear  fwelled  ;  but  this  does  not  render 
them  Icfs  nimble  and  a(5Hve.  They  often  live  to  100 
years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  health  and  vigour  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  ftark  naked,  but  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill-looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  ideas  on  that  fub- 
jeifb  are  very  different  from  ours.  They  love  black  teetli 
and  white  hair.  Hence  one  of  their  principal  occu- 
pations is  to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help  of 
certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkling  up- 
on it  a  certain  water  for  this  purpofe.  The  women 
have  their  hair  very  long  ;  but  the  men  generally  fliave 
it  dofe,  except  a  fmglc  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanefe.  Their  language 
much  refembles  that  of  the  people  called  Tagaks  in 
the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with 
a  foft  and  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
confifts  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  evea 
all  the  fyllables  of  one  word  ;  and  thus  furnilKing  a  va- 
riety of  double  meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  are 
greatly  delighted.  Though  plunged  in  the  deepeft 
ignorance,  and  deftitutc  of  every  thing  valued  by  the 
red  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  fhowed  more  prefump- 
tion,  or  a  greater  conceit  of  themfelves,  than  thefe 
iflanders,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  tlie  only  wife, 
fenfible,  and  polilhed  one  in  the  world,  and  beholding 
every  other  people  witli  the  greateft  contempt.  Though 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  yet,  like 
every  other  nation,  they  have  their  fables  which  ferve 
tlieni  for  hiftory,  and  fome  poems  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A  poet  is  with  them  a  charaifler  of  the  firft 
eminence,  and  greatly  refpefled. 

We  neither  know  at  what  time  nor  iVom  what  place 
the  Ladrone  iflands  were  finl  i>eop!ed.  As  Japan  lies 
within  fix  or  feven  days  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  fird  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrones  came  from  Japan.  But  from  tlieir  greater 
refcmblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piiilippine  iflands 
than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  is  more  prob.ible  that  they 
came  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Formerly 
mod  of  the  ifland<;  were  inli.ibited  ;  and  about  90  years 
aB;o,  the  three  principal  iflands,  Guam,  Tini.in,  and 
Rota,  are  f  lid  to  have  contained  50,000  people  ;  but 
fince  that  time,  Tinian  hath  been  entirely  depopula- 
ted, and  only  200  or  300  Indians  left  .at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate rice  for  tlie  ifland  ol  Guam,  which  alone  is  in- 
habited by  Europeans,  anil  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
3  S  2  governor 
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Ladrone  governor  ami  a  garrifon  :  here  alTo  the  annual  MAiiilla 
D.  Ihip  touches  ior  lefrclhments  in  her  paflaje  from  A- 
.  Lalim.  pap^lco  to  the  Philippines.  The  ilhinJ  ot"  Tinian  af- 
forded an  afyluin  to  commodore  Anfon  in  i  742  ;  and 
the  maftcrly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  that  voy- 
a"-e  paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  li.ith  gi- 
ven a  de"-ree  of  ertimation  not  only  to  this  ifland,  but 
to  all  the  reft,  which  they  had  not  before.  Commo- 
dore Byron,  in  1765,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Ti- 
nian, and  anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centu- 
rion lay  ;  but  gives  a  much  lefs  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  fays,  is  brackifli  and  full  of  worms  ; 
many  of  his  men  were  feized  with  fevers,  occafioned 
by  the  intenfe  heat ;  the  ihermnmeter,  which  was  kept 
on  board  the  fliip,  generally  flood  at  86°,  which  is  but 
10  or  II  degrees  lefs  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart ;  and  had  the  inftrument  been  alliore,  he  ima- 
cines  it  would  have  R<iod  much  higher  than  it  did.  It 
was  with  the  greatefl;  diffic\ihy  that  tliey  could  pene- 
trate through  the  woods ;  and  when  they  had  fortu- 
nately killed  a  bull,  and  with  prodigious  lal^our  drag- 
ged it  through  the  forefts  to  the  beach,  it  ftunk,  and 
was  full  of  fly-blows  by  the  time  it  reached  the  fhore. 
The  poultry  was  ill-taftcd  ;  and  within  an  hour  after  it 
was  killed,  the  flelh  became  as  green  as  grafs,  and 
fwarmed  with  maggots.  The  wild  hogs  were  very 
fierce  ;  and  fo  large,  that  a  carcafe  frequently  weighed 
200  pounds.  C'ltton  and  indigo  were  found  on  the 
Ifland.  Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a  month  in 
1767,  but  makes  no  fuch  complaints. 

LADY.  This  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  fignify  /o.if-Jiiy,  which  words  have  in 
time  been  contrafled  into  the  prefent  apppellation.  It 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  daugliters  of  earls,  and  all 
of  higher  rank  ;  but  cuftom  has  made  it  a  word  of 
complaif.ince  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi- 
nent women. 

As  to  the  original  application  of  this  exprefljon,  it 
may  be  obfcrvcd,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  faftiion  for 
thofe  families,  whom  God  had  blelfed  with  affluence, 
to  live  conftantly  at  their  manfion-houfes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  diftributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  ivith  her 
oivn  hamls,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice which  gave  rife  to  this  title  is  now  as  little  known 
as  the  meaning  of  it  ;  however,  it  may  be  from  that 
hofpitabk  cuftom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladies  alone 
icrve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 

Ladt's  Bedjlraw.     See  Gallium 

Lady's  Mantle.     See  Alchemill.*. 

I.ADj's  Smoci.     See  Cardamine. 

Labia's  supper.     See  Cvpripedium. 

Lady's  Traces.     Soe  Ophrys. 

LADY-Day,  in  law,  the  25th  of  M.arch,  being  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  Holy  Virgin.     See  Annuncia-iidn. 

LiELIUS  (Cains),  a  Roman  conful  and  great  ora- 
tor, furnamed  the  If'if;  diTcinguiflied  himfelf  in  Spain 
in  the  war  againft  Viriathus  the  Spanifli  general.  He 
is  highly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admirable 
dcfcription  of  the  intimate  friendlh'p  which  fubll'.led 
between  Lxlius  and  Scipio  Alricawus  the  Younger. 
His  eloquence,  his  modefty,  and  his  abilities,  ac- 
quired him  a  great  reputation ;  and  he  is   thought   to 


have  afllfted  Terence  in  his  comedies.     He  died  about     La;n» 
126  B.C.  II 

LTENA,  in   antiquity,    was   a   gown  worn  by  the    I^^'suf. 
Roman   augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  othce.     In  this         "^ 
gown  they  covered  their  heads  when  they  made  their 
obfervations  on  the  flia-ht  of  birds,  &;c.     See  Augur. 

LAER.     See  Bamboccio. 

LjESTRYGONES,  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
people  of  Leontinum,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  flelh  ;  and  when 
Ulylfes  came  on  their  coafts,  they  funk  his  fliips  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
ftature,  according  to  Homer's  dcfcription.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  fome  fuppofe,  palFed  over  into  Italy  with 
Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Formiae,  whence  the  epitliet  of  Litflrygoma  is  often 
ufed  for  that  of  Fornv.ana. 

LAET  (John  de),  a  writer  in  the  17th  century, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  direftor  of  the  Weft  India  com- 
pany. He  acquired  great  fkill  in  the  languages,  in 
hiftory,  and  geography  ;  and  had  the  management  of 
Elzevir's  edition  of  A  Defcription  of  mod  Kingdoms 
in  the  World,  printed  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  French, 
A  defcription  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  works  ; 
and  died  in  1649. 

LAETIA,  in  botany .  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
or  none  ;  the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  fruit  unilo- 
cular and  trigonal ;  the  feeds  have  a  pulpy  arillus  or 
coat.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America. 
One  of  them,  the  apetala,  or  gum-wood,  Dr  Wright 
informs  us,  is  very  common  in  the  woodlands  and  cop- 
fes  of  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height 
and  thicknefs.  The  trunks  are  fmooth  and  white;  the 
leaves  are  three  inches  long,  a  little  ferrated,  and 
fomewhat  hairy.  The  ftamina  are  yellow,  without 
petals  :  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum  ;  and  when  ripe, 
opens  and  fliows  a  number  of  fmall  feeds  in  a  reddifh 
pulp.  Pieces  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  fufpended  in 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  difcharge  a  clear  turpentine  or 
balfam,  which  concretes  into  a  white  refln,  and  which 
feems  to  be  the  fame  as  gum  fandarach.  Pounce  is 
there  made  of  it ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  ufeful  in  medicine  like  other  gums  of  the 
fame  nature. 

LjEVINUS  (Torrentius),  commonly  called  Van- 
der  Betin,  or  Torren'.in,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and 
bred  in  the  univernty  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him 
the  friendiliip  of  the  mofl;  illullrious  perfonages  of  his 
time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries ;  he  was 
made  canon  of  Leige,  and  vicar-gen:ral  to  Erneft  de 
Baviere,  biflinp  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having  exe- 
cuted a  fuccefsful  embaffy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp ;  from 
whence  he  was  tranilated  to  the  m;tropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595.  He  founded  a 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Louvain,  to  which  lie  left  his  li- 
brary, medals  and  curlofiiies.  He  wrote  federal  po- 
ems that  procured  him  the  character  of  being,  after 
Kor.ace,  the  prince  of  the  Ivric  poets. 

L.EVIUS, 
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LiEVIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  It  h  not  well 
when  he  lived,  but  pro'oablv  he  w.is  more  :ruci;nt 
than  Cicero.  He  made  n  poem  intitled  Erotnha^n'm, 
i.  e.  Iovl-  a.imes.  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  two  lines  of 
it.  Apuleius  alfo  quotes  fix  lines  from  the  lame  poet ; 
but  he  does  not  tcU  from  that  wiirk  lie  borrowed 
them.  Lacvius  had  alfo  compol'ed  a  poem  Intitled  T/.v 
Centaurs,  which  Feftus  quotes  uuiier  the  title  ol  I'e- 
liiinim. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagon.     See  Flotsom. 

LAGEMAN  ( la^ammannus),  h-jtno  hulnis  Ic^em,  or 
homo  legalis  feu  kgit'imus  ;  fuch  as  we  call  now  "  i';ood 
men  of  the  jury."  The  word  is  frequentl}'  ufed  in 
Domefday,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeiror, 
cap.   38. 

LAGEN  (lagena),  in  ancient  time,  was  a  mea- 
fure  of  wine,  containing  fix  fextarii :  wliencc  proba!)lv 
is  derived  our  flagon.  The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  of 
London  has  the  privilea:e  to  take  unam  lagencn  vini  ante 
malum  ifj  reirn,  of  all  wine  iliips  that  come  Uj^on  the 
Thames;  and  Sir  Peter  Leiceller,  in  his  Antiquities 
ot  Chclliire,  intcr|)rets  la^cna  vtn':,  "  a  bottle  of  wine." 

LAGERSTROEMIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyaiulria  clafs 
ot  plants.  The  corolla  is  hsxapetalous,  and  curled  ; 
the  calyx  fcxtid,  and  canipanulated  ;  there  are  many 
ftamiuH,  and  of  thefe  the  fix  exterior  ones  thicker  than 
the  reft,  and  longer  than  the  petals. 

LAGNY,  a  townoftheiileof  France,  with  a  fimons 
benedii5tine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Marne,  in 
E.  Long.  2.  4j.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  monogv- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clals  of  plants. 
The  involucrum  is  univerfal  and  partial ;  the  petals  bi- 
fid ;  the  feeds  folitary,  inferior. 

LAGOON  ISLAND,  one  of  tlie  new  difcovered  if- 
lands  in  the  South  Sea,  lying  in  S.   Lat.    18.  47.  W. 
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known  LAGURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tlie  4th  order, 
Gramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalvet!,  with  a  villous  awn ; 
the  exterior  petal  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  two 
awns,  with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted. 

LAHOLM,  a  fca-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  G.'thland,  and  territory  of  Holland,  feated 
near  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  a  caltle  and  a  harbour,  in  E. 


Long.  139.  28.     It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in 

the  middle,  which  occupies  much  the  greatelt  part  of    put  to  death  retraitory  bretliren 

it.     The  whole  illand  is  covered  with  trees  of  different    aged  53 

growtli.     It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  tall,  of 


Long.  I  ^.  13.   N.  56.  35. 

LAHOR,  a  large  townofAfia,  in  Indoflan,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mogul's  dominions.  It 
is  of  a  vaft  circumference,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  mofques,  public  baths,  caravanferas,  and  pa- 
gods.  It  was  the  refidence  of  tlie  Great  M  igul ;  but 
iince  the  removal  of  llic  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going 
to  decay.  There  is  a  magniHceut  walk  of  (hady  trees, 
which  runs  from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300 
miles.  Here  they  have  manufae'fures  of  cotton  cloths 
and  ftnfFs  of  all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  cuiious 
carpets.     E.  I^ong.  75.  5J.  N.  Lat.  31.40. 

LAINEZ  (James),  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
a  man  of  a  more  daring  and  political  ch:u-a(fler.  H.a- 
ving  procured  from  pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  ge- 
neralihip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuits,  .after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  ratified  by 
that  pontiff,  which  ihow  that  he  was  in  fad  the  foun- 
der of  the  worft  part  of  their  inllitutiou  :  i.  The  right 
of  making  all  forts  of  contra<5ls  (witliout  the  privity 
of  the  community)  veiled  in  the  generals  and  their 
delegates.  2.  That  of  girlng  authenticity  to  all  com- 
ments and  explanations  of  their  conllicutions.  3.  The 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  :  this  o- 
pened  tlie  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to 
be  attributed  to  Loyola.  4.  That  of  having  prifons 
independent    pf  the  fecular  authority,  in  v.liich   they 

Laine/ died  in  1565, 


a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair.  Their  wea- 
pons are  poles  or  fpikes,  which  are  twice  as  long  as 
themfelves.  Their  habitations  were  feen  under  fome 
clumps  of  palm  trees,  which  formed  very  beautilul 
groves.  This  ifland  was  difcovered  liy  Captain  Cook 
in  April  1769. 

LAGOPL'S,  in  ornitholos^y.     See  Tf.trao. 

LAGOS,  a  feaport  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Algarva,  with  a  caflle  near  the  fea,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  where  the  Englifli  lleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  ufually  take  in  frelh  water.  W. 
Long,  S.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  45. 

LAGUNA,  or  San  C/jrij!en<al  tie  Lntiunn,  a  confi- 
derable town  in  the  ifland  of  Teneritf,  near  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  cm  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very 
Iiandfonie  buildings,  and  a  fine  fquare.  W.  Long. 
16.  24.  N.  Lat,  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  OF  Venicf,  are  marflics  or  lakes  in 
Italy  on  which  Venice  is  feated.  They  communicate 
with  the  fea,  and  are  the  fccurity  of  the  city.  There 
are  about  60  iflands  in  thefe  Lagunes,  which  together 
make  a  bilhop's  fee.  Eurano  is  the  moll  confidcr.iblc, 
next  to  thofe  on  which  Venice  (lands. 


LAIRESSE  (Ger.ird),  an  eminent  Flemifli  paint- 
er, born  at  Leige  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  inllrue^ion  from  his  father  Renierc  de 
Lairelfe,  though  he  is  alfo  accounted  a  difciple  ot  Bar- 
tolet.  He  firll  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  lived  in 
dillrelfed  circuiiillances  ;  but  an  accidental  recommen- 
dation carrying  him  to  Amiterdam,  lie  foon  exchan- 
ged want  and  obfcurity  for  atllucnce  and  reputation. 
He  was  a  peifcit  mailer  of  hillory  ;  his  defigns  are 
dillinguilKed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  compofition  ;  and  . 
the  back  grounds,  wherever  the  fubjecls  required  it, 
are  rich  in  arch:tev.1uie,  which  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
cunillance  in  that  country.  He  liad  the  unhappinefs 
to  lofe  his  figlit  fevcral  years  before  iiis  death,  which 
happened  in  1711:  fo  that  the  tre;'.tifc  on  defi'^n  and 
colouring,  which  paifes  under  iiis  name,  was  not  wTOle 
by  him,  but  colleJfed  from  his  olifervations  after  he 
was  blind,  and  publithed  alter  his  death.  He  had 
three  fons,  two  of  wliom  were  painters  j  and  alio  tliree 
brotliers,  Ernell,  James,  and  John:  Eiuell  and  John 
painted  animals,  and  James  was  a  flower- p;iinicr.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  acpiafortis :  his  works  confift 
o(  256  plates,  above  half  of  which  were  done  with  his 
own  hand.     He  «Tote  an  excellent  bock  on  the  art, 

vhicli 
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wliich  has  been  trandatcd  into  Englifh,  and  printed  at 
London  both  in  4to  and  8vo. 

LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Timan- 
dra  the  niillrefs  of  Alcibiidcs,  born  at  Hyccara  in 
Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  Greece, 
when  Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  S-cily.  She 
firft  befi;an  to  fell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drams,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  princes,  noble- 
men, philofophers,  orators,  and  plebeians  which  courted 
her  embraces,  (how  how  much  conmiendation  is  owed 
to  her  perfonal  charms.  The  expenfes  which  attended 
her  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  of  A'on  cu'ivis 
homini  contin^il  ailire  Corinthiini.  Even  Demofthenes 
himfelf  vifited  Corinth  for  the  fake  of  Lais ;  but  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  courtc/an,  that  admittance  to 
her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous  fum  of  a- 
bout  200I.  Englilh  money,  the  orator  departed,  and 
obferved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attrafted  Demolthe- 
nes  to  Corinth,  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  faw  the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty, 
fhe  vlfitcd  his  houfe  herfelf ;  but  there  flie  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  boail  of  the  licentioufnefs  or  eafy  fubmilTion  of 
Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her 
warmed  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  drefs  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  mod 
unbounded  favours.  The  fculptor  Mycon  alfo  folicited 
the  favours  ci  Lais,  but  he  met  with  coldnefs  :  he, 
however,  attributed  the  caufe  of  his  ill  reception  to  the 
whitencfs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  "  Fool  that  thou  art  (faid  the 
courtezan)  to  afk  what  I  refufed  yefterday  to  thy  fa- 
ther." Lais  ridiculed  the  aufterity  of  philofophers, 
and  laughed  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a  fuperiority  over  their  paffions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  fages  and  philofophers  of  the  age  were 
not  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  for  ihe  found  them  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  The  fuc- 
cefs  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  encoura- 
ged Lais  to  pafs  into  Theif  ily,  and  more  particularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hip- 
poftratus.  She  was  however  difappointed  :  the  women 
of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  apprehenfive 
of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  hufbands,  allaf- 
fmated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  yeais 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  fuppofe  that  there 
Were  two  perfons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  cler- 
gy ;  (fei  Clergy).  The  lay  part  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty's  fubjeiSs  is  divided  into  three  diftiniff  ftates ;  the 
civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Mi- 
litary, Maritime. 

LAKE,  a  coUeiffion  of  waters  contained  in  fome 
cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a  large  extent,  furround- 
ed  with  land,  and  having  no  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  i.  Such 
as  neither  receive  nor  fend  forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  wihout  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such  as  both 
receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.  Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
are  temporary  and  others  perennial.  Moft  of  thofe  that 
are  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and  the 
cavity  or  depreffion  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
lodged  :  thus  in  India  there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made 
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by  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  of  which  fome  are  a 
mile,  and  fome  two,  in  circuit ;  thefe  are  furrounded  "" 
with  a  ftone-wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy  months, 
fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons,  who  live  at  a 
great  dillance  from  Iprings  or  rivers.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger ;  and  in  Mufcovy,  Finland,  and 
Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes  formed,  partly  by  the 
ra'ns,  and  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  fn'iw: 
but  moft  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive 
nor  emit  rivers,  probably  owe  tlieir  rife  to  fprings  at 
the  bottom,  by  which  they  are  conftantly  fupplied. 
The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  recei- 
ving rivers,  is  very  numerous.  Many  rivers  flow  from 
thcl'e  as  out  of  cifterns :  where  their  fprings  being  fi- 
tuated  low  xvithin  a  hollow  place,  firft  fills  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river  : 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais  ; 
die  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti- 
gris flows ;  the  Ozero,  or  Wliite  lake,  in  Mufcovy,  is 
the  fource  of  the  river  Shakfna.  The  great  lake 
Chaamay,  which  emits  four  very  large  rivers,  which 
water  the  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  viz.  the 
Menan,  the  Afa,  the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c. 
The  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive  rrvers  but 
emit  none,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  thofe  ri- 
vers which,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  r  fource,  fall- 
ing into  fome  exteniive  cavity,  are  collefted  together, 
and  form  a  lake  of  fuch  dimenfions  as  may  lofe  as 
much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources  ;  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake  improperly 
called  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Afphaltites,  alfo 
called  the  D.ad  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral 
others.  Of  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  both  receive  and 
emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal  or  lefs,  than  they  receive. 
If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft  be  fupplied 
by  fprings  at  the  bottom  ;  if  lefs,  the  furplus  of  the 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations  ;  and  if  it  be  e- 
qual,  their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated  by 
the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frefh  water  and 
thofe  of  f.ilt.  Dr  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great 
perennial  lakes  are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  cr  lefs 
degree  ;  and  that  this  faltnefs  increafes  with  time  : 
and  on  this  foundaion  he  propofes  a  method  for  deter- 
mining tlie  age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable  purpofcs  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vapours  that  <irife  from 
them  moderating  die  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates  ; 
and  what  is  ftill  a  greater  advantage,  when  they  are 
placed  in  warmer  climates  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  the  exhalations  ralfed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe 
the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refrefhed 
with  frequent  fliowers,  and  confequently  prevent  their 
being  barren  defarts. 

Lake,  or  Laqiie,  a  preparation  of  different  fubftan- 
ces  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufe  of  painters. 
One  of  the  fineft  and  firft  invented  of  which  was  that 
of  gum-lacca,  or  lacque ;  from  which  ail  the  reft,  as 
made  by  the  fame  procefs,  are  called  by  the  common 
name  lacqucs.     See  Lacca. 

The  method  of  preparing  thefe,  in  general,  may  be 

known 
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known  by  the  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma-root  of 
'  the  (hops,  called  turmeric  root ;  the  procels  for  the  ma- 
king of  which  is  this  :  Take  a  pound  of  turmeric- 
root  in  fine  powder,  thr.e  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  fait  ot  tartar ;  put  all  into  a  glazed  earthen  velfel, 
and  let  them  boil  together  over  a  clear  gentle  tire,  till 
the  water  appears  highly  impregnated  with  the  root, 
and  will  llain  a  paper  to  a  beautilul  yellow.  Filtre 
this  li<|uor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  llrong  folution 
of  roch  alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow  ma:ter  is  all 
curdled  together  and  precipitated ;  after  this  pour 
the  whole  into  a  filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run 
off  and  leave  the  yellow  matter  behind.  It  is  to  be 
walhed  many  times  with  frelh  water,  till  the  water 
comes  off  inl'ipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautilul 
yellow  called  lacqiie  of  turmeric,  and  ufed  in  painting. 

In  this  manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the 
tinging  fubflanccs  that  are  of  a  fomewhat  llrong  tex- 
ture, as  madder,  logwood,  &c.  but  it  will  not  fuccced 
in  the  more  tender  fpecies,  as  the  Howers  ol  roies,  vio- 
lets, &c.  as  it  deflroys  the  nice  arran.;enient  of  parts  in 
thofe  iubjeifls  on  which  tlie  colour  dtjiends. 

A  yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  Irom 
broom-tlowers  in  the  following  manner  :  Make  a  ley  of 
pot-allies  and  lime  reafonably  llrong  ;  iu  this  boil,  at  a 
gentle  fire,  frefli  broom-flowers  till  they  are  white,  the 
ley  having  extraded  all  their  colour  ;  then  take  out 
the  flowers,  and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  veliels 
over  the  fire  ;  add  as  much  allum  as  the  litpior  will  dif- 
folve  ;  then  empty  this  ley  into  a  velfel  ot  clean  water, 
and  it  will  give  a  yellow  colour  at  the  bottom.  Let 
all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Walh  this 
powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  wa- 
ter, till  all  the  falts  of  the  ley  are  w.ithed  oiF;  then  fe- 
parate  the  yellow  matter,  and  djy  it  in  the  liiade.  It 
proves  a  very  valuable  yelluw. 

Lake  is  at  prefent  feldom  prepared  Irom  any  other 
fubllance  than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Bralil  wood. 
The  bell  of  what  is  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the 
colour  ext  raided  from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depolited  on 
the  cuttle-bone  ;  and  this  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Dilfolve  a  pound  ot  the  bed  pearl- 
alhes  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  filtre  the  liquor  thro' 
paper;  add  to  this  folution  two  more  qu.irts  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  Ihreds,  and  boil  them  in  a 
pewter  boiler  till  the  Ihreds  have  loll  their  fcarlet  co- 
lour ;  take  out  tlie  Ihreds  and  prefs  tlicm,  and  put  the 
coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other;  in  the 
fame  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  llu-eds,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  fame  manner;  iuid  likewife  a  third  and 
fourth  pound.  Whilil  this  is  doing,  dilfolve  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cuttle-filh  bone  in  a  pound  of  Itronu; 
aquafortis  in  a  glal's  receiver  ;  adding  more  of  die  bone 
if  it  appear  to  produce  any  ebullition  in  tiie  aquatortis  ; 
and  i)our  this  llrained  folution  gradually  iiiU)  the  other  ; 
but  if  any  ebullition  be  occafioned,  more  of  tlie  cuttle- 
filh  bone  mull  be  dillolved  as  before,  and  added  till  no 
ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  criinlon  fedi- 
ment  depolited  by  the  liquor  thus  prei)ared  is  the  lake : 
pour  ort'  the  water;  and  llir  the  lake  in  two  gallons 
of  luid  fpriiig  water,  and  mix  the  fedimcnt  in  two 
gallons  of  fielh  water;  let  tliis  nuthod  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times.  If  no  hard  water  can  be  procuicd, 
or  the  lake  appears  too  purple,  hall  an  ounce  of  alum, 


fhould  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it  be 
ufed.  Having  thus  fuflicieiilly  freed  the  lake  from  " 
the  falts,  drain  oft"  the  water  through  a  filtre,  covered 
with  a  worn  linen  cloth.  When  it  has  been  drained 
to  a  proper  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a  pro- 
per funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops  will  become 
fmall  cones  (.r  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
mull  be  fuft'cred  to  ilry,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  fiom  cochineal,  by  gently 
boiling  two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of  water; 
filtering  the  folution  through  paper,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  pearl-ailies  dilfilved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  filtered  through  paper.  Make  a  folution  of 
cuttle-bone  as  in  the  former  procefs ;  and  to  a  pint  of 
it  add  two  ounces  of  alum  diifulved  in  iialf  a  pint  of 
w.iter.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the 
cochineal  and  pearl  alhes,  as  lonj;  as  any  ebullition 
appears  to  arife,  and  proceed  as  above. — A  beautitul 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  Brazil  wood,  by  boiling 
three  pounds  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  folution  of  three 
pounds  of  common  fait  in  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper  ;  add  to  this  a 
folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Dilfolve  three  pounds  of  the  bell  pearl-allies  in 
A  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filter- 
ing ;  put  this  gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole 
ot  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid 
be  left  clear  and  colourlefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
purple  be  feen,  add  a  frelh  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
aiuni  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced.  Then 
puifue  tile  dircflions  given  in  the  firil  |)rocels  with  re- 
gard to  the  fcdlnient.  If  half  a  pound  ol  feed  lac  be 
added  to  the  folution  of  pearl-aliies,  and  dillolved  in  it 
before  its  purification  by  the  liltre,  and  two  pounds  of 
the  wood,  ;uid  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common 
tidt  and  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  a  lake 
will  be  produced  tliat  will  Hand  well  in  oil  or  water, 
but  is  not  i"o  tr.infparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed-lac. 
The  lake  with  Brazil  wood  may  be  alfo  made  by  add- 
ing hall  an  ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood  ; 
but  the  anotto  mull  be  dillolved  in  the  folution  of 
pearl-allies.  There  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  lake  brought 
from  China;  but  as  it  does  not  mix  well  with  either 
water  or  oil,  though  it  dilfolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting. 
This  has  been  enoneoufly  cdWcdfiifflower. 

Orange  I..1KK,  is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  precipi- 
tated together  with  the  earih  of  alum.  This  pigment, 
which  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour  and  fit  for  varnifh 
painting,  where  tliere  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alio  for 
putting  under  cryltal  to  imitate  the  vinegar  garnet, 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  fovir  ounces  of  tjie  beft 
anotto  and  one  pound  of  pcarl-aflies  half  an  hour  in  a 
g-.illoa  ol  water  ;  and  draining  die  f.ihiti<>n  through 
paper.  Mi.\  gradually  with  this  a  folution  I'f  a  pcund 
and'a  half  of  alum  in  another  g.illon  of  water;  defift- 
ing  when  no  ebullition  attends  ^he  commixture.  Treat 
the  Icdiment  in  the  manner  already  dire<;ied  for  other 
kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  fquare  bits  or  lound  lo- 
zenges. 

LAMA,  a  fynonyme  of  the  camelus  pucos.  Sec 
Camelu*' 

Lama,  the  fovurcign  pontifT,  or  radier  god,  of  the 
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luii-.a.      A fiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Barantola. 

■' The  lama  is  not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

country,  but  aUo  by  the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  fend 
him  rich  prefents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him 
adoration,  calling  him  lama  conn'iu,  i.  e.  "  g<;d,  the 
evcrlafting  father  (  f  heaven."  He  is  never  to  be  feen 
but  in  a  fecret  place  oi  his  palace,  amidll  a  great  num- 
ber of  lamps,  fitting  crofs-legged  upon  a  culhion,  and 
adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  prccii  us  itones  ;  where 
at  a  diflance  they  prollratc  theml'elves  before  him,  it 
not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  feet.  He  is 
called  the  ^rcrt/  lama,  or  lanui  of  lamas  ;  that  is,  "  prieft 
ofpriells."  Tlie  orthodox  opinicju  is,  that  when  the 
grand  lama  feems  to  die  either  of  old  age  or  infirmit)-, 
his  foul  in  favft  only  quits  a  cra/y  liabitation  to  look  for 
another  younger  or  better  ;  and  it  is  difcovercd  again  in 
the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only 
to  the  lamas  or  priells,  in  which  order  he  always  ap- 
pears. 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  inauguration  of  the  infant  lama  in  Thibet  is  ex- 
traded  from  the  firft  volume  of  the^^;a//V  ReftarcL-s. 

The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  occafion  to 
have  aifumcd  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  giving  tei^i- 
mony  of  his  refpeift  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  Ei- 
ther of  his  faith.  Early  in  tlie  year  1^784,  he  difmiffed 
ambaiiadors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teefhoo  Loom- 
b>io,  to  reprefent  their  fovereign  in  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  die  high  pri;rt,  and  do  honour  to  the  occafon 
of  the  allumption  of  his  office.  Dalia  Lama  and  the 
viceroy  of  Latfa,  accompanied  byall  the  court,  one  of  the 
Chinefe  generals  llaticned  at  I^alfa  with  a  part  of  the 
troois  under  his  command,  twoof  the  four  magifirates 
of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  nionaftery  throughout 
Thibet,  and  the  emperor's  ambalTadors,  appeared  at 
Teeihoo  Loomboo  to  celebrate  this  epocha  in  their 
theological  inilitutions.  The  28th  day  of  the  feventh 
moon,  ccrvcfponding  nearly,  as  their  year  commences 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  Oftober 
1784,  was  chofen  as  the  moft  aufp-cious  for  the  ce- 
remony cf  inauguration  :  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
the  lama  was  conduiScd  from  Terpaling,  the  mona- 
ftery  in  which  he  had  palfed  his  inl'ancy,  with  everv 
mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  cculd  be  paid  by  an 
enthuliaftic  people.  So  great  a  conccurfe  as  alfembled 
either  irom  curiofity  or  devotion  was  never  feen  before, 
for  not  a  perf  n  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
who  could  ji-in  the  fuite.  The  procelfion  was  hence 
necellarily  conftraincd  to  move  fo  flow,  that  though 
Terpaling  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  only 
from  Teeihoo  I.ooiiiboo,  three  days  expired  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  ihort  march.  The  firll  halt  was  made 
at  Tfondue :  tlie  fetond  at  Summaar,  about  fix  miles 
off,  whence  the  moft  fpler.did  parade  was  referred  for 
the  lama's  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of 
wliich  is  given  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
proceflion.  Tlie  road,  he  fays,  was  pre vioufly  prepa- 
red by  being  whitened  with  a  wafh,  and  having  piles 
of  ftones  heaped  up  with  fmall  intervals  between  on 
either  fide.  The  retinue  palfed  between  a  double  row 
of  pricils  who  tornicd  a  ftreet  extending  all  the  way 
from  Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of 
the  priefts  held  lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed  compofition 
that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  .aromatic 
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fmoke  ;  the  reft  were  fumillied  with  the  different  mufi- 
cal  inltriiments  which  they  ufe  at  tlicir  devotions,  fuch 
as  the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,trumpcts,  drums,  and 
fea-ihellt,  which  were  all  founded  in  union  with  the 
hymn  they  chanted.  The  crowd  of  fpedators  were 
kept  without  the  ftreet,  and  none  admitted  on  the 
high  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to  or  had  a 
prcicribed  place  in  tlie  proccllion,  which  was  arranged 
in  the  follow ing  rrder. 

The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants  or 
governors  ot  dillriifs  at  the  head  of  6000  or  7ocohorfe- 
men  armed  witli  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
their  rear  followed  the  ambalfador  with  his  luite,  car- 
rying his  i!ipl<  ma  as  is  the  cuftom  of  China,  made  up 
in  the  foim  of  a  large  tube,  and  fattened  on  his  back. 
Next  the  Chinefe  general  advanced  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  command,  mounted  and  accoutered  after  their 
V  ay  with  ri;  e  arms  and  iabres  ;  then  came  a  very  nu- 
merous group  bearing  the  various  ftandards  and  mfig- 
nia  of  ftate  ;  next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind 
and  other  ionorous  inftruments ;  after  wliich  were  led 
two  horfes  richly  caparifoncd,  each  carrying  two  large 
circular  lloves  difpoleJ  lil^e  panniers  acrofs  tl;e  hort"i.'5 
back  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods.  Thefs 
we:  e  followed  by  a  fenior  prieft,  called  a  Lima,  who 
bore  a  box  containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer 
and  iome  favourite  idols.  N^xt  nine  fnmptuar)'  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  lama's  apparel ;  after  which 
came  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  lama's 
perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in  the 
temple,  amounting  to  about  700 ;  following  them 
were  two  men  each  carrying  on  his  flioulder  a  huge 
cylindrical  gold  infignium  einbolfed  with  emblematical 
figures  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China).  The  Du- 
hunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed  in  com- 
municating addrelTes  and  diftributing  alms,  imniedi:ite- 
ly  preceded  the  lama's  bier,  which  was  covered  with 
a  gaudy  caivpy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  16  Chinefe 
appointed  lor  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the  bier  at- 
tended the  regent,  en  the  other  die  lama's  fither.  It 
v>as  followed  by  the  iieads  of  the  diflerent  monaueric<;, 
and  as  the  procelTion  advanced,  the  priefts  who  forirej 
the  ftreet  fell  in  the  rear  and  brought  up  the  fuite, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about 
noon  was  received  within  the  confines  of  the  monaftery, 
amidlf  an  amazing  difplay  of  colours,  the  acclamations 
of  the  crowd,  folemn  mufic,  and  die  chanting  of  their 
priefts. 

The  lama  being  fafely  lodged  in  the  palace,  the  re- 
gent and  Soopoon  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cufto- 
mary  compliment  paid  to  viiitors  of  high  rank  on  their 
near  approach,  to  meet  and  conduct  Dalai  Lama  and 
die  viceroy  of  La. fa  who  were  on  the  way  to  Teefhoo 
Loomboo.  Their  retinues  encountered  the  following 
morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  caftle,  and  the  next  day 
together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teeihoo  Loomboo, 
in  which  both  D;dai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  ft:ay. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after 
Teeihoo  Lama's  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  feated  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors  ;  at  which  time  the  emperor's  ambaifador 
delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed    die  prefents  with 


which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama's  feet. 
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The  three  next  erfuing  days,  Dal^i  Lama  met  Tec- 
-  fhoo  Lama  in  tlie  temple,  where  they  were  afllRed  by 
all  the  pricfts  in  the  invocation  and  pnblic  worlliip  of 
their  gods.  The  rites  then  performed,  completed,  as 
we  underftand,  the  bufinefs  ot'  inauguration.  Durii\g 
this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  dillributcd 
without  relerve.  In  conformity  likewifc  to  previous 
notice  circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  univerfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Fhibct. 
Banners  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortrelfes,  the  pea- 
fantry  filled  up  tile  day  with  mufic  and  feftivity,  and 
the  night  was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A 
long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  pre- 
fents  and  public  entertainments  to  tlie  newly  induifted 
lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  accelFion  to  the  Mufnud, 
or  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teeihoo  l^oom- 
boo,  was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ceremony  was 
begun  by  Dalai  l^ama,  whofc  offerings  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  a  greater  value,  and  his  public  entertain- 
ments to  have  been  more  fplendid  dian  tlie  reft.  The 
fecond  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  Laifa.  The 
third  to  the  Chinele  general.  TL'hen  followed  the  cul- 
loong  or  magiftrates  of  Laffa,  and  the  reft  of  the  prin- 
cipal pei-fons  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.  Af- 
ter which  the  regent  of  Teeihoo  Loomboo,  and  all 
that  were  dependent  on  tliat  government,  were  fevcrally 
admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay 
their  tributes  of  obeifance  and  refpcft.  As  foon  as 
the  acknowledgements  of  all  thofe  were  received  who 
were  admiflible  to  the  privilege,  Teeihoo  Lama  made 
in  the  fame  order  J'uitable  returns  to  each,  and  the  con- 
fummation  lafted  jo  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to 
prolong  his  ftay  at  Teeihoo  Loomboo ;  but  he  excu- 
fed  himfelf  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer 
with  fo  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on 
his  movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  his 
abfence  as  fhort  as  polfible  I'rom  the  feat  of  his  authiv 
rity,  at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with 
all  his  fuite  to  Lalfa,  and  the  emperor's  ambalfador  re- 
ceived his  dimiliion  to  return  to  Cliina,  and  thus  ter- 
minated this  famous  fellival. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  flieep  kind. 
See  Ovis. 

A  male  lamb  of  the  firft  year  is  called  a  ':viiltUr-hig, 
and  the  female  a  ttue-ho;^ ;  the  fecond  year  it  is  called 
a  '.ueilikr,  and  the  female  a  Jlxave.  If  a  lamb  be  fick, 
mare's  milk  with  water  may  be  given  it ;  and  by  blow- 
ing into  the  mouth,  many  have  been  recovered,  alter 
appearing  dead.  The  bell  feafon  for  weaning  them 
is  when  they  are  16  or  18  weeks  old;  and  about 
Micliaelmas  the  males  Ihould  be  feparated  from  tlie 
females,  and  fuch  males  as  are  not  deligned  for  rams, 
gelded.  "  Lamb  (fiys  Dr  Cullen)  appears  a  more 
hbrous  kind  ol  meat,  and  upon  that  account  is  Icfs  ealily 
foluble  than  veal.  In  Scotland,  houfc-lamb  is  never 
reared  to  advantage.'' 

Seylhitin  J..iMn,  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  grows  about 
the  roots  of  tern  in  feme  of  the  nerlhcni  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Alia,  and  fometimcs  allunies  theform  of  a  qua- 
druped ;  fo  called  from  a  fuppofed  refemblancc  in  lliapc 
to  that  animal.  It  lias  fomelhing  like  four  feet,  and  its 
tody  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down.  Triivellers  re- 
VoL.  IX. 


port  that  it  will  fuffer  no  vegetable  to  grow  within  a 
certain  diftance  of  its  feat.  Sir  Hans  Sloan  read  a  me- 
moir upon  this  plant  before  the  Society ;  for  which 
thofe  who  tliink  it  worth  while  may  confult  their  Tranf- 
aflions,  N°  245.  p.  461.  Mr  Bell,  in  his  "  Account 
of  a  Journey  from  St  Peleriburgh  to  Ifaphan,"  in- 
forms us  that  he  fearched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Aftrachan,  when  at  the  fame  time  the 
more  fcniible  and  experienced  amongftthe  Tartars  treat- 
ed the  whole  hiftory  as  fabulous.     See  Plate  CCLIX. 

LAMBECIUS  (Peter),  born  at  Hamburg  in  162S, 
was  one  of  tlie  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  went 
very  young  to  ftudy  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  uncle  the  kamed  Holftenius.  He  was 
chofen  profelfor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburg  in  1652,  and 
reiflor  of  the  college  of  that  city  in  1 660.  He  had  ta- 
ken his  degree  of  dodor  of  law  in  France  before.  He 
fnffered  a  thoufand  vexations  in  his  own  country  ;  be- 
caufe  liis  enemies  charged  him  with  alheifm,  and  cen- 
fured  his  writings  bitterly.  He  married  a  rich  lady, 
but  who  was  fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  in  dif- 
guft  within  a  fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profelfed  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1662, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  him  his  fublibrary-kceper,  and  afterwards 
his  principal  librarian,  with  the  title  of  coun/.llor  ami 
hijhringraphcr  ;  in  which  employment  he  continued  till 
his  death,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  works 
hepublilhcd,  vi/.  i.  An  k/fay  on  Aulus  GcU'tus.  2.  The 
Antirju'ities  of  Hamburg.  3.  Remarks  on  CoJinus's  An- 
tiqui'ics  of  Conjliinlhiople,  &c. 

LAMBERT  of  Afchaffenburg,  a  Benediainc 
monk,  in  the  i  ith  century,  wrote  feveral  works; 
among  which  is  a  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  year 
lojoto  1077,  whicli  is  ellcemed. 

Lamkfrt  (John),  general  of  the  parliament's  for- 
ces in  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  ot  court ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, went  into  the  parliament-army,  where  he  foon 
rofe  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by  his  conduct  and 
valour  performed  many  eminent  fervices.  But  when 
Cromwell  feeined  inclined  to  alFume  the  title  of  king, 
Lambert  oppofed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  rcfu- 
fed  to  take  the  oath  required  by  tlie  allembly  and 
council  to  be  faithful  to  the  government ;  on  wliich 
Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  commilllon,  but  gr.uit- 
ed  him  a  penlion  of  2000  1.  a-year.  This  was  an  aft 
ol  prudence  rather  than  of  generofity  ;  as  he  well  knew, 
that  fuch  a  genius  as  Lambert's,  rendered  defperate  by 
poverty,  was  capable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

Lambert  being  now  divefted  of  all  employment,  re- 
tired to  Winibleton-houfe  ;  where  tnrnintT  florift,  he 
had  the  fineft  tulips  and  gillillowers  tli.it  could  be  got 
for  love  or  money.  Yet  amidll  thefe  amufements  he 
ftill  nouridied  his  ambition :  for  when  Richard  Crom- 
well fuLceeded  his  fatlicr,  he  .aiSed  fo  effectually,  with 
Fleetwood,  Dclborough,  Vane,  Berry,  and  oUiers, 
that  the  new  prote^or  was  obliged  to  fnrrender  his 
authority  ;  and  the  members  of  the  long-parliament, 
who  had  continued  fitting  till  the  2ot]i  of  iApril  1653, 
wlien  Oliver  difniilfed  them,  were  rclloicd  to  tlieir 
feats,  and  Limibert  was  immediately  appointed  one  o£ 
3  T  tho 
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Unibcrt  the  council  of  ftate,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe 
11  and  another  of  foot.  For  tliis  fcrvice  the  parlia- 
l.amech.  njcnt  prcfcnted  him  looo  1.  to  buy  a  jewel;  but  he 
*~~^''  '  diftributcd  it  among  his  officers.  This  being  foon 
known  to  the  parliament,  they  concluded  that  he  in- 
tended to  fccure  a  party  in  the  army.  They  therefore 
courteoully  invited  him  to  come  to  London  ;  but  re- 
folved,  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  arrive,  to  fecure  him  from 
doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  apprehenfive  of 
this,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  refufcd  to  refign  his 
commiffion  when  it  was  demanded  of  him  and  of  eight 
of  the  other  leading  officers ;  and,  marching  up  to  Lon- 
don with  his  army,  dillogcd  the  parliament  by  force 
in  Oaober  1659.  He  was  then  appointed,  by  a 
council  of  the  officers,  major-general  of  the  army,  and 
©ne  of  the  new  council  for  tlie  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  fent  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north. 
But  General  Monk  marching  from  Scotland  into  Eng- 
land to  fupport  tlie  parliament,  agalnft  which  Lam- 
bert had  afted  with  fuch  violence,  the  latter,  being 
deferted  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
parliament,  and  by  their  order  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  tower;  whence  efcaplng  he  foon  appeared  in 
arms  with  four  troops  under  his  command,  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Colonel  Ingoldfby. 

At  the  Reftoration  he  was  particularly  excepted 
out  of  the  aft  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his 
trial  on  the  4tli  of  June  1662,  for  levying  war  againft 
the  king,  this  daring  general  behaved  with  more  fub- 
miffion  than  the  meaneft  of  his  fellow-prifoners,  and 
was  by  his  majefty's  favour  reprieved  at  the  bar,  and 
confined  during  his  life  in  the  iiland  of  Guernfey. 

Lambert  (Anna  Therefa  de  Marguenat  de  Cour- 
celles,  marchlonefs  of),  an  elegant  moral  writer,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Stephen  Marguenat  lord  of  Cour- 
cellcs.  In  1666  Ihe  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who 
at  his  death  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  ;  and 
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Ihe  afterwards  remained  a  widow  with  a  fon 
daughter,  whom  fhe  educated  with  great  care 
houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy,  to  which  perfons  of 
diftinguilacd  abilities  regularly  reforted.  She  died  at 
Paris  in  1733,  aged  86.  Her  works,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  much  tafte,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  are 
printed  in  two  volumes.  The  advice  of  a  mother  to 
her  fon  and  daughter  are  particularly  efteemed. 

LAMB  IN  (Dennis),  an  eminent  claffical  com- 
mentator, was  born  at  Montreuil-fur-Mer,  in  Picardy, 
and  acquired  great  fkill  in  polite  literature.  He  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Rome  :  and  at  his  return  to  Paris 
•was  made  royal  profelfor  of  the  Greek  language.  He 
died  in  1572,  aged  56,  of  pure  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at  the  maffacre 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote  commentaries 
en  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  other 
■works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is  more  particu- 
larly efleemed. 

LAMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  fon  of 
Methufael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal-cain, 
and  Naamah.  Gen.  iv.  18,  19,  20,  &c.  Lamech  is 
celebrated  in  fcripture  for  his  polygamy,  whereof  he 
is  thought  to  be  the  firft  author  in  the  world.  He 
married  Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  was  the  mother  of 
Jabal,  and  Jubal  ;  and  Zillah  of  Tubal-cain,  and  Naa- 
Kiah  kis  fifty.    One  day  Lamech  faid  to  his  wives, 


"  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lantech  ;  I  have  flain  a  man    L»»o<ili 

to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.  If  II 
Clin  Ihall  be  avenged  feven  fold,  truly  Lamech  feventy  Lamiacmm, 
and  feven  fold."  Thefe  words  are  an  unintelligible 
riddle.  The  reader  may  confult  the  commentators. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Lamech 
growing  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing  him 
to  be  fome  wild  bealt  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  flew  hi& 
own  fan  Tubal-cain,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  this 
murder,  becaufe  he  had  direifled  him  to  fhoot  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  thickets  where  he  had  feen  fomething 
ftir.     See  Cain. 

Several  otlier  fuppofitions  are  produced  in  order  to 
explain  this  paffage  concerning  Lamech,  and  all  almoll 
equally  uncertain  and  abfurd. 

Lamech,  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father  of 
Noah.  He  lived  a  hundred  fourfcore  and  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  25,  31.)  ;  and  af- 
ter that,  he  lived  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  yeart 
longer  :  thus  the  whole  time  of  his  life  was  feven  hun- 
dred feventy-feven  years,  being  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  874,  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world  1651. 

LAMELLiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  very 
thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  filhes  are  compofed 
of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  accord- 
ing to  archbifhop  Uiher  and  fome  other  learned  men» 
who  foUow  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St  Jerom,  on 
occafion  of  Jofiah's  death.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
feem  to  agree  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  book,  the  la- 
mentation compofed  by  Jeremiah  on  that  occafion  be- 
ing probably  loft.  The  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  vi'as  probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a 
preface  or  introduftion  to  the  Lamentations  :  the  two 
firft  chapters  are  employed  in  defcribing  the  calami- 
ties of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  :  in  the  third  the  au- 
thor deplores  the  perfecutions  he  himfelf  had  fuffered  t 
the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, and  the  misfortunes  of  Zedekiah :  the  fifth  chap- 
ter is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and  cap- 
tivity :  and  at  the  clofe  of  all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty 
of  die  Edomites,  who  had  infulted  Jerufalem  in  her 
mifery.  All  the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the 
Lift,  are  in  metre,  and  digefted  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  firft,  fecond^ 
and  fourth  chapters,  the  firft  letter  of  every  verfe  fol- 
lows the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  the  third  the 
fame  initial  letter  is  continued  for  three  verfes  toge- 
ther. This  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book 
might  be  more  eafily  leamt  and  retained.  The  fub- 
jed  of  this  book  is  of  the  moft  moving  kind ;  and  the 
ftyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic,  and  affeding.  In 
this  kind  of  writing  the  propliet  Jeremiah  was  a  great 
mafter,  ascording  to  tlie  charadler  which  Grotius  gives 
of  him,  Mirus  in  affed'ibus  conc'ttandis. 

LAMIA  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis, 
a  diftrift  of  Thelfaly  ;  famous  for  giving  name  to  the 
BcUiim  Lamiacum,  waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Mace- 
donians after  Alexander's  death. 

LAMIACUM  BELLUM  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  refolved  to  free 
Greece  from  the  garrifons  of  the  Macedonians.     LeofV 

t^enes; 
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thenes  was  appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  againft  Antipatcr,  who  then  prefidcd 
over  Macedonia.  Antipalcr  entered  ThelFaly  at  the 
liead  of  1 3,000  toot  and  600  horfe,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek 
confederates.  Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
■where  he  rcfolvcd,  v/ith  all  the  courage  and  fagacity 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  fiege  with  about  8000 
or  9000  men  that  had  efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Leodhenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftomi,  began  to 
make  a  regular  fiege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by 
die  frequent  fallies  of  Antipater  ;  and  Leofthencs  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  ftone  which  he  received, 
Antipater  made  his  efcape  out  of  Lamia,  and  foon  af- 
ter, with  the  affiftance  of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Afia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon  ; 
and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were  flain,  yet 
they  became  fo  difpirited,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  lad  with  difficulty 
confentcd,  provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, received  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  die  ex- 
pences  of  die  war,  and,  laftly,  delivered  into  his  hands 
Demollhenes  and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators  whofe 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  countrymen  a- 
gainft  him.  Thefe  difadvantageous  terms  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demofthenes  had  time 
to  efcape  and  poifon  himfelf.  Hyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  off, 
and  afterwards  to  be  put  to  death. 

LAMI^,  a  fort  of  demons  who  had  their  eiiftence 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  devour  children.  Tlieir  form  was  human,  re- 
fembling  beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of 
them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to 
fome,  is  derived  from  lanio  "  to  tear ;"  or  according 
to  others,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
to  devour.  They  are  alfo  called  Larvx,  or  Lemu- 
ret. 

LAMINjE,  in  phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables, 
vrhereof  any  thing  confifts  ;  particularly  the  human 
flcull,  which  are  two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the  Carpe- 
tani  in  the  Hither  Spain ;  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana  :  Now 
Monllel,  a  citadel  of  Ncw-Caftile  ;  and  the  territory 
called  ylf^er  Laminilanus,  is  now  el  Campo  de  Mont'ul, 
(Clufius.) 

LAMIUM,  DE.in-Ndlk,  in  botany :  A  genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natur.il  method  ranking 
under  the  42d  order,  Vert'ic'iUatd:.  The  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  is  entire,  arched,  the  under  lip  bilobous ; 
the  throat  witli  a  dent  or  tooth  on  each  fide  the  mar- 
gin. There  are  eight  fpecies ;  of  wliich  only  two, 
viz.  die  album,  white  archangel  or  dead-nettle,  and 
the  purpurcuni  or  red  archangel,  dcfervc  notice.  The 
firfl  grows  frequently  under  hedges  and  in  waflc  places  ; 
the  fecond  Is  very  common  in  gardens  and  corn-fields. 
The  flnwtrs  of  the  firll,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May,  have  been  particularly  cclcbra'ed  in  uterine 
fluors  and  other  femnle  wcaknclTes,  and  alfo  in  difordcrs 
of  the  lungs ;  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  weak 
Tirtue  ;  anil  they  arc  at  prefent  fo  little  ufcd  in  Bri- 
tain as  to  have  now  no  place  in  the  pharmacopccias. 
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The  young  leaves  of  both  fpecies  are  boiled  and  eaten  Lammas- 
in  fome  places  like  greens.  day 

LAMMAS-DAv,  thefirft  of  Auguft ;  fo  called,  as         II 
fome  will  have  it,  bccaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  fea-     ^jmi). 
fon,  as  being  too  big.     Odiers  derive  it  from  a  Saxon         " 
word,   fignifying    "  loaf-mafs,"    becaufe  on  that  day 
our  forefathers  made  an  offering  of  bread  made  with 
new  wheat. 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  te- 
nure to  bring  a  kmb  alive  into  the  church  at  hich- 
mafe.  ^ 

LAMOIGNON  (Chretien  Francis  de),  marquis  of 
Baville,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
bom  in  1644.  His  father  would  not  tmft  the  educa- 
tion of  his  fon  to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf, 
and  entered  into  the  minutell  particulars  of  liis  firfl 
ftudies  :  the  love  of  letters  and  a  folid  tafte  were  the 
fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 
He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefuit's  college,  made  the 
tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home  the 
admiration  of  thofe  meetings  regularly  held  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  merit  at  his  fadier's  houfe.  The  fe- 
veral  branches  of  literature  were  however  only  his  a- 
mufement :  the  law  was  his  real  employ  ;  and  the  elo- 
quence  of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its  reformation  from 
bombaft  and  afFeftcd  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pleaJings  of  M.  Lamoignon.  He  was  appointed  the 
king's  advocate  general  in  1673  ;  which  he  difcharged 
until  1 698,  when  the  prcfidentfliip  of  the  parli.ament 
was  conferred  on  him.  This  pod  he  held  nine  years, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  in  favour  of  his  eldeft 
fon:  he  was  thofen  prefident"  of  the  royal  academy  of 
infcriptions  in  1705.  The  only  work  he  fufFcrcd  to 
fee  the  light  was  his  Pleader,  whicli  is  a  monument  of 
his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  letters.  He  di- 
ed in  1709. 

LAMP,  a  vefTel  containing  oil,  with  a  lighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amongd  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  candleftick  with  feven 
branches,  placed  in  the  fanifluary  by  Mofes,  and  thofe 
which  Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple, 
were  cryflal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
branches.  The  lamps  or  candlefticks  made  life  of  by 
the  Jews  in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into 
a  very  high  Hand  on  tlie  ground.  Ti'ie  lamps  fuppofed 
to  be  ufed  by  die  foolilh  virgins,  5:c.  in  the  gofpel, 
were  of  a  different  kind. — .^.ccordiiig  to  critics  and  anti- 
quaries, they  were  a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potter's  earth,  wrapped  about  widi  old  linen,  and 
miiillened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.  Matth.  yxv. 
I,  1.  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  foldiers  were  of  the  f;imc 
kind.  TJie  ufe  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  generally  burnt  lamps ;  hence  die  pro- 
verb Tcmftw  et  ohum  pa-d'uVi,  "  I  have  lofl  my  labour." 
Lamps  were  fomctimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dr  St  Clair,  in  die  Philof.  Tranf.  n"  245,  gives  die 
defcription  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  Lamp. 
He  propofcs  that  It  fliould  be  made  two  or  tlirec  inches 
deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  boitom  almoft  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  veffcl.  Let  it  be  filled  to  high 
with  water  tliat  it  may  cover  tlic  hole  of  the  pipe  at 
die  bottom,  that  die  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
3  T  2  and 
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Lamp,    andfo  be  loft.     Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in  fo  as  to 

*■ — •' fill  the  velFcl  almoft  brim- full ;  and  to  the  veflfel  mult  be 

adapted  a  corer  having  as  many  holes  as  there  ;ue  to 
be  wicks.  Wlien  the  vefTcl  is  filled  and  the  wicks  light- 
ed, if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  al- 
ways keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it  ; 
the  weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as 
20  ^T  to  I9>  ^^'hich  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no 
great  difference.  If  the  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil 
waftes,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and 
what  does  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and 
keep  it  at  the  fame  height. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
expence  of  burning  chamber  oil  in  lamps,  it  appears, 
that  a  taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  tlie 
wick,  conl'umes  in  one  hour  ,'o\'o  oz.  of  fpcrmaceti  oil, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  burning 
12  hours  is  4.57  farthings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good 
a  light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  pound  ; 
it  feldom  wants  ihuffing,  and  cafts  a  ftrong  and  fteady 
light.  A  taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four 
ordinary  threads  cf  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes 
o.  1 664  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil  in  one  hour ;  the  oil  at 
2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expence  of  burning  12 
hours  only  2.  34  farthings. 

Prrp.iual  Lamps.  The  teftimonles  of  Pliny,  St 
Auflln,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
ancit.nts  had  the  invention  of  perpetual  lamps ;  and 
fome  moderns  have  attempted  to  find  out  the  fecret, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no  eafy  matter 
to  find  out  cither  a  perpetual  wick  or  a  perpetual  oil. 
The  curious  may  read  Dr  Plot's  conjectures  on  tlie 
Jubjef>  in  the  Phllof.  Tranf.  n°  166  ;  or  in  Lowthorp's 
abridgment,  vol.  iil.  p.  636.  But  few,  we  believe, 
will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching  for  the 
fecret,  when  they  confider  that  the  credulity  of  Pli- 
ny and  of  St  Auftin  was  fuch,  that  their  teftimony  does 
•iDt  fccm  a  fufficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  that 
a  lamp  v.  as  ever  formed  to  burn  i  joo  or  1000  years  : 
much  lefs  is  it  credil)le  that  the  ancients  had  tlie  feciet 
of  making  01^  burn  for  ever. 

RoHir^ Limp :  A  machine  AB,  with  two  moveable 
circles  D  E,  F  G,  w  Ithin  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where  their  axes  of  mo- 
tion crofs  one  anodier.  If  the  lamp  K  C,  made  pretty 
heavy  and  moveable  about  Its  axis  H  I,  and  wliofe 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within  the  inner  cir- 
cle, die  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
Plate  will  fall  between  K  and  C ;  and  by  reaibn  of  the  pi- 
CCLIX.  vots  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I,  will  be  always  at  liberty  to  de- 
fcend  :  hence,  though  the  whole  machine  be  rolled  a- 
long  the  ground,  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame 
will  always  be  uppcrmoft,  and  the  oil  cannot  fpill. 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compafs  at  fea ; 
and  thus  fliould  all  the  moon-lanterns  be  made,  that 
are  carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

ylrgand's  La.mt.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance, and  tl;e  greateft  improvement  in  lamps  that  has 
Tct  been  made.  It  is  the  invention  ot  a  citizen  of 
Geneva ;  and  the  principle  on  which  the  fuperlority 
of  the  lamp  depends,  is  the  admilfion  of  larger  quan- 
tity of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon way.  This  is  accomplllhed  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circtdar  form;  by  which  means  a  current  of  air 


ruflies  through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with 
great  force  ;  and,  along  v.ith  that  which  has  accefs  to 
the  outiide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
the  fmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  Thus  both  the  light 
and  heat  are  prodigioufly  increafcd,  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  is  a  very  conUderable  faving  in  the  expence 
of  oil,  the  confumption  of  the  phlogiflon  being  ex- 
ceedingly augmented  by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
to  the  flame  ;  fo  that  what  in  common  lamps  is  diffi- 
pated  In  fmoke  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe  ;  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but 
alfo  to  that  of  a  lamp  furnace  for  chemxal  operations, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other  contrivance 
yet  invented.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  vk..  a  rcfcrvoir 
for  die  oil,  and  the  lamp  Itfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually 
in  die  form  of  a  vafe,  and  has  the  lamp  proceeding 
from  Its  fide.  The  latter  confifts  of  ao  upright  metal- 
lic tube  about  one  inch  and  fix-tenths  in  diameter, 
three  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  With- 
in this  is  2.notlier  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  of  an  equal  length  ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two 
being  left  clear  for  the  paifage  of  the  air.  Tlie  inter- 
nal tube  is  clcfed  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  another 
fimilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  whicli  is 
foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is  perforated 
throughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pafs 
through  it ;  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  be- 
twixt the  tube  and  that  which  furrounds  it.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  the 
lonjritudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  dian 
the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the  fpace  into  which 
the  oil  flows  ;  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  lamp  is  fuch, 
that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  deprelTed  at  pleafure. 
^V^len  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  Is  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  influx 
of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  ex- 
tremely bright,  die  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for 
the  reafons  already  mentioned.  The  heat  and  light 
are  ftill  iartlier  increafed,  by  putting  over  the  whole  a 
ghifs  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube. 
By  diminifhing  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light 
are  proportionably  diminiihed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to 
fmoke.  The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  neceifary, 
tJiat  a  fenlible  difference  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is 
held  even  at  a  diftance  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
aperture  of  tlx  cylinder ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain 
length  of  wick  at  which  the  effeifl  of  the  lamp  is 
ftrongeft.  If  the  wick  be  very  fhort,  the  flame,  tho' 
white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  difagrecable  and  pale  kind 
of  light ;  and  it  very  long,  the  upper  part  becomes 
bro^\-n,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
for  common  purpofes  Is  very  confiderable.  By  fome 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to 
bum  three  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny  :  and  the 
following  was  the  rei'ult  of  die  comparlfon  between 
the  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of  a  candle.  The  lat- 
ter having  been  fuffered  to  burn  fo  long  without  fnuf- 
fing,  that  large  lumps  of  coally  matter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at  24  inches  diftance  e- 
qual  to  the  lamp  at  129  inches;  whence  ic  appeared 
that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  28  c-^ndks.ia 
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this  flate.  On  fnuffing  the  candle,  however,  its  light 
'  was  i'o  much  augmented,  that  it  became  neceiHiry  to 
remove  it  to  the  dilhince  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  1 29  inches  ;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  fome- 
what  lefs  than  that  of  four  candles  frefh  fnuffed.  At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  131!  inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  diftance  of 
55  inches,  the  lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments 
the  candles  made  ufe  of  were  lo^  inches  long,  and  2^^ 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fiuifF- 
ed,  it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage ;  but  the  lamp 
foon  got  the  fuperiority  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  lamp  is  at  lead  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in  the  pound  ;  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  the  one  being  only  two  pence  halfpenny,  and 
the  other  eight  pence  in  fcven  hours. 

The  bell  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to- 
gether fcems  to  be  the  following.  Place  the  greater 
light  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  white  paper,  the 
fmaller  one  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
off  as  occafion  requires.  It  an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  projcc5l  two  fhadows  :  thele 
two  fliadows  can  coincide  only  in  part ;  and  their  an- 
gular extremities  will,  in  all  pofitions  but  one,  be  at 
fonie  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  being  made  to 
coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be 
bordered  by  a  lighter  Ihadow,  occalioned  by  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  luminous  bo- 
dies refpei5fively.  Thefe  lighter  fhadows,  in  faft,  are 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminated  by  the  different 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  ealily  be  compared  together, 
becaufe  at  a  certain  point  they  aiflually  touch  one  ano- 
ther. If  thefpace  illuminated  by  the  fmaller  light  ap- 
pear brighteft,  the  light  muft  be  removed  larther  off, 
but  the  contrary  if  it  appear  more  obfcure. 

On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand's  wicks  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  reducing  the  circular  fiame  to  a  Itr.iight 
lined  one,  the  lights  appeared  quite  equal  in  power  ; 
hut  the  circular  one  had  by  far  the  greateft  effefl  in 
dazzling  the  eyes ;  though  when  ihe  long  flame  was 
made  to  ftiine  cm  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadfide,  but 
in  the  dirc(fHon  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand's  lamp,  it  projeiffcd  no 
fhadow  ;  but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  Ihadow  bordered  with  two 
broad,  well  defined,  and  bright  lines. 

The  broad-wicked  lamp  feenis  to  have  the  advantage 
of  tlie  other,  as  requiring  lefs  apparatus  ;  and  Indeed 
by  this  contrivance  we  may  at  the  moft  trifling  cxpence 
have  a  lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we 
pleafe.  The  only  difadvant.ige  attending  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  in  this  refped  it  docs 
not  feem  poftihle  by  any  means  to  bring  lamps  to  an 
equality  with  candles. 

LjiMr-B/iici,  among  colourmcn.  See  CoiouR-Ma- 
ling,  n°  iS,  19. — Subrtances  painted  with  lampblack 
and  oil,  are  found  to  velift  the  effeifts  of  ele>ftricity  to 
a  furprlfing  degree  ;  fo  that  in  many  cafes  even  light- 
ning itfelf  feeras  to  have  been  repelled  by  tlicm.  Sec 
LiGHTNiNfi  ;  Thunjii  R  ;    CiiEMiiTRv,  n"    700.    and 
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LAMPADARY,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  cliurch  Lampadi- 
of  Conftantinople,    fo    called    from  his   employment,       ry 
which  was  to  take  care  of   the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a         H    . 
taper  before  the  emperor  or  patriarch  when  they  went    ^"'1^>''"'. 
to  church  or  in  procedions. 

LAMPAS,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xxxv. 

LAMPREY.     See  Pf.tromyzon. 

LAMPRIDIUS  (jElius),  a  Latin  hlftoHan,  %vho- 
lived  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conftantine 
the  Great.  We  have,  of  his  writing,  the  lives  of  four 
emperors,  Antoninus,  Commodus,  Diadumenus,  and 
Hcliogabalus.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander 
Sevenis  to  him  ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  palatine  library 
afcribes  it  to  S])artian. 

Lampridius  (BenedlL^),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet  of  the  i6th  century.  He  t.aught  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  .at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited 
to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  his  fon.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  vert es 
of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  feparatcly,  as  well  as  among  the  D^'/uu  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  Lampsacum,  (anc.  geog,),  a; 
confiderable  city  of  Myfia  ;  more  anciently  called  Pilycn, 
(Homer),  becaufe  abounding  in  pine-trees,  a  circum- 
ftance  confirmed  by  Pliny  ;  liluatcd  at  the  north  end  or 
entrance  of  tlie  Plellclpont  into  the  Propontis,  with  a 
commodious  harbour,    oppofite    to    Callipolis    in   the  »■ 

Thracian  Chertbnefus.  It  was  affigned  by  Artaxerxes 
to  Themiftocles,  for  furnifhing  his  table  with  wine,  in 
which  the  country  abounded.  It  was  faved  from  the 
niin  threatened  by  Alexander  becaufe  in  the  intereft  of 
Pcrfia,  by  the  addrefs  of  Anaximenes  the  hiftorian, 
fcnt  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  avert  the  king's  dlfplea- 
fure  ;  who  hearing  of  it,  folemnly  declared  he  would' 
do  the  very  reverie  of  Anaximenes's  requcft,  who 
therefore  begged  the  king  utterly  to  deftroy  it,  which 
he  could  not  do  becuile  of  his  oath.  Lampfac'ius  the 
epithet,  denoting  kifcii'iis,  the  charaifler  of  the  people  : 
&\\\  cjWqA  Lampfacus     E.Long.  zS^.  N.  Lat.  40.  12. 

LAMPYRIS,  the  fire-fly,  a  genus  of  infefls  be- 
longing  to  the  coleoptera  order ;  the  charavffers  of 
which  iwe  ;  The  antennae  are  filiform  ;  the  ehtra  are 
flexible  ;  the  thorax  is  flat,  of  a  femiorbicular  form, 
furrounding  and  concealing  the  head.  The  fegments: 
of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  papill.r,  wlilch  are  turn- 
ed up  towards  the  elytra,  and  partly  fold  one  over  the 
other.     The  females  in  general  are  apterous. 

There  are  i8fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable 
is  the  no(ffiluca.  The  male  of  this  infect  is  lefs  than 
the  female :  its  head  is  Ihaped  exactly  in  the  fimic 
manner,  and  covered  likcwife  by  the  plate  of  the  tho- 
rax, only  it  appears  rather  longer  than  that  of  the  fe-  Plate 
m.de.  Both  the  head  and  antenna-  are  black.  The  CCVIIU 
tliorax  of  the  male,  which  is  fmaller  and  iliorter  than 
that  of  the  female,  lias  the  folds  and  papillx  on  its 
fides  much  lefs  remarkable  :  but  the  greateft  dlfFercnoc 
that  is  found  between  tlie  two  fexes  is,  that  the  male 
is  covered  Avith  brown  elytra,  fhagrcened  and  marked 
with  two  lines  longitudinally.  The  elytra  arc  longer 
than  the  abdomen,  and  luider  them  lye  the  wings. 
The  two  laft  rlnsrs  of  the  abdomen  are  not  fo  bright 
as  thofe  of  the  female,  only  there  appear  four  luminous 
points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two  laft  lings. 
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Tlie  infca  called  slow-zvorm,  and  which  is  frequent- 
ly met  vith  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
Lai.calhire.in^voods  and  meadows,  is  the  female  belonging  to  this 
fpecies.  By  the  lliining  light  which  it  emits,  it  at- 
traifls  the  male  j  a  wonderful  inllance  of  the  divine 
providence.  It  is  apparent  that  their  Ihining  light 
depends  on  a  liquor  placed  at  tlie  lower  extremity  of 
the  infeft,  which  when  in  motion,  the  light  is  more 
lively  and  lliining,  and  of  a  finer  green.  This  light 
the  infea  withdraws  at  pleafure,  either  by  unfolding 
•or  contraaing  itfelf.  As  a  proof  that  the  light  de- 
pends on  a  phofphorous  matter,  you  may  cridh  tlie 
animal,  which,  though  dead  and  bruifed,  leaves  a  lu- 
minous fubftance  on  the  hand,  that  only  lofes  its  luftre 
■when  dried. 

The  perfedl  infeft  flies  about  during  the  evening  in 
■autumn,  and  frequents  the  graffy  plantations  of  jum- 
per trees. 

LAMY,  or  Lami,  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Mons 
In  1640,  and  ftudied  there  under  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  ;  with  whofe  way  of  life  he  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1658,  and  entered  into  the 
inftitution.  He  had  a  great  tafte  for  the  fciences,  and 
ftudied  them  all;  he  entered  into  the  priellhood  in 
1667,  and  taught  philofophy  at  Saumur  and  Angiers  ; 
which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  order 
procured  from  court  for  adopting  the  new  philofophy 
inftead  of  tliat  of  Ariftotle.  In  1676  he  went  to  Gre- 
■noble,  where  cardinal  Camus  was  then  bifliop  ;  who 
conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  retained  him 
near  his  perfon,  and  derived  confiderable  fervices  from 
him  in  the  government  of  his  diocefe.  After  conti- 
nuing many  years  there,  he  went  to  refide  at  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  feveral  fcientifical 
works,  befides  others  in  divinity. 

LANCARIM  SPRING,  the  name  of  a  medicated 
■water  of  Glamorganlhire,  in  South  Wales.  It  has  its 
name  from  a  town  near  which  it  rifes ;  and  has  been 
very  long  famous  in  the  place  for  the  cure  of  the  king's 
evii  The  body  of  water  is  about  an  eU  broad,  and 
runs  between  two  hills  covered  with  wood.  About 
yards  from  this  fpring  the  rill  falls  from  a  rock  of 


about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  a  confiderable  noife, 
The  fpring  is  very  clear,  and  rifes  out  of  a  pure  white 
marie.  The  cures  tliat  have  been  performed  there, 
are  proofs  of  a  real  power  in  the  water  ;  but  there  is 
fome  queftion  whether  the  w.ater,  or  its  motion  and 
coldnefs,  does  the  good  ;  for  the  people  who  come  for 
relief  always  drink  of  die  fpring,  and  bathe  the  part 
afterward  in  the  f;ill  below.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  lime-ftone  rocks  communicate  a  virtue  to  it  by 
which  it  cures  internally  ;  but  it  has  been  often  found, 
that  the  holding  a  limb  difordcred  with  the  evil  in  the 
ftrong  current  of  a  mill  tail  has  cured  it,  and  there  is 
the  fame  advantage  in  the  fall  of  this  water. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of 
England,  wafhcd  by  the  Irllh  fea  on  th«  weft,  border- 
ing on  the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorkfliire,  and  on  tlie  weft  by  Chefhire  ;  extending 
73  miles  in  length  and  41  in  breadth,  comprehending 
6  hundreds,  63  pavifhes,  27  market-towns,  894  villa- 
ges, about  43,000  houfes,  and  about  260,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


The  caftem  parts  of  the  province  are  rocky,  and  in  Lincaflil 
the  northern  dillrifts  we  fee  many  fingle  mountains  re-  "^-v— 
marbably  high,  fuch  as  Ingle-borough-hill,  Clough- 
bohill,  Pcndle-hill,  and  Longridge-hill.  Nor  is  there 
any  want  of  wood  in  this  country,  either  for  timber  or 
fuel ;  witnefs  Wierfdale  foreft  and  Bowland  foreft  to 
the  northward,  and  Simon's  wood  in  the  fouthem  part 
of  Lancalhire. 

This  country  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes. 
Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancafhire,  wc  reckon 
the  Winander-mere,  and  the  Kiningfton-mere,  which, 
though  neither  fo  large  norfo  well  llored  with  fi(h,  yet 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  char.  There  ■was  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Morton, 
feveral  miles  in  circumference,  whicli  is  now  drained, 
and  converted  into  pafture  ground.  In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fifh,  together 
with  eight  canoes,  refembling  thofe  of  America,  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britilli  fiilier- 
men.  Befides  thefe  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  morafles  and  mofles,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  as  marie  tor 
manuring  the  ground,  and  trunks  of  old  fir-trees, 
fuppofed  to  have  lain  there  fince  the  general  deluge. 
Some  of  thefe  are  fo  impregnated  with  turpentine,  that 
■when  divided  into  fplinters,  they  burn  like  candles, 
and  -are  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  common  people. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  in  this  coun- 
ty, fome  periodical  fprings,  and  one  inftance  of  a  vio- 
lent eruption  of  water  at  Kirby  in  Foumefs.  The 
moft  remarkable  chalybeate  fpaws  are  thofe  of  Latham, 
Wig.an,  Stockport,  Burnley,  Bolton,  Plumpton,  Mid- 
dleton,  Srangeways,  Lancafter,  Larbrick,  and  Chor- 
ly.  At  Ancliff,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  is 
a  fountain  called  tlie  Burning  Well,  from  whence  a  bi- 
tuminous vapour  exhales,  which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a 
candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a  heat  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a  hard  confiftence,  while  the  water 
itfelf  retains  its  original  coldnefs  *.  There  is  at  Barton  •  See  Bi 
a  fountain  of  falt-water,  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  i'g  K^" 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
trafled  from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea-w.ater.  At  Rog- 
ham,  in  Fourncfs,  there  is  a  purging  faline  fountain  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raii'al,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  fea,  a  ftrcam  defcends 
from  Hagbur-hills,  which  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years 
is  faid  to  convert  the  marie  into  a  hard  frecftone  fit  for 
building.  Tlie  air  of  Lancafhire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
agreeable,  except  among  the  fens  and  on  the  fca-fliore, 
where  the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with  putrid  exhala- 
tions, producing  malignant  and  intermitting  fevers, 
fcurvy,  rheumatifm,  dropfy,  and  confumption.  The 
foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  poor 
and  rocky  on  the  hills,  fat  and  fertile  in  the  valleys 
and  champaign  country.  The  colour  of  the  peat  is 
white,  grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
compofition  and  the  degree  of  putrefafllon  which  the 
ingredients  have  undergone.  There  is  a  bituminous 
earth  about  Ormfkirk,  that  fmelh  like  the  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
in  its  fcent  and  medicinal  effefts,  which  moreover  re- 


duces raw  fleih  to  the  confiftence  of  mummy  ;  this 
earth  bums  like  a  torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the 
country  people.     The  metals  and  minerals  of  this  coun- 
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caflilrc.  ty  confift  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead, 

-V ■  Lipis  calaminaris,   fpar,    green  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur, 

pyrites,  frecllonc,  and  pit  und  caniicl-coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  ot  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  fkirts  ot  the  hills  yield  good  harvclls 
of  excellent  oats :  very  good  hemp  is  raii'ed  in  divers 
parts  of  the  province  ;  and  tlie  palture  which  grows  in 
the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle  which 
feed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  There  is  not  any  part  of  the 
world  better  fupplied  than  Lanciilhire  with  provifions 
of  all  kinds  at  a  very  reafonablc  rate  ;  fuch  as  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
forts,  caught  upon  tlie  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
in  the  hilly  part  of  the  Ihire.  Bclidcs  the  fea-fowl 
common  to  the  fhires  of  England,  fuch  as  ducks,  ea- 
ftcrlings,  teal,  and  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obferved  on  tlie  coall  of  Lancaihirc,  the  fea-crow,  va- 
riegated with  blue  and  black,  the  puilin,  the  cormo- 
rant, the  curlew,  the  razor-bill,  tlie  copped  wren,  the 
red-lhanks,  the  fwan,  die  tropic  bird,  die  king's  filh- 
er,  &c. 

The  chief  manufaflures  of  this  county  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds,  tickings,  and  cot- 
ton velvets,  for  wlilch  Manchefter  is  particularly  fa- 
mous. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which 
parts  Chelhire  and  this  county  ;  and  the  Ribble,  which 
rifes  in  Yorklhire,  and  enters  this  county  at  Clithero, 
running  fouth  well  by  Prellon  into  the  Irilh  fea.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  are  many  leffer  ftreams.  The  navi- 
gation made  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
this  county,  is  higUy  worthy  of  notice.  This  was 
begun  fo  lately  as  about  20  years  ago  ;  it  bears  veffels 
of  60  tons  burden,  and  is  carried  over  two  rivers,  the 
Merfey  and  the  Irwell.  The  fough,  or  adit,  which 
was  neccffary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  coal-mines,  is  rendered  navigable  for  boats 
of  6  or  7  tons  burden,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fubterra- 
neous  river,  which  runs  about  a  mile  and  a  h;Jf  under 
ground,  and  communicates  with  the  canal.  This  river 
leads  to  tlie  head  of  the  mines,  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough  for  the  paiTages  of  the 
boats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  are  two  folding  doors,  which 
are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,  and  you  then  proceed 
by  candle-light,  which  calls  a  livid  gloom,  ferving 
only  to  make  darknefs  vifible.  But  this  dii'mal  gloom 
it  rendered  dill  more  awful  by  die  folemn  echo  of  this 
fubtenanecus  water,  which  returns  various  and  difcor- 
dant  founds.  One  while  you  are  llruck  with  tlie  gra- 
ting noife  of  engines,  wliich  by  a  curious  contrivance 
let  down  the  co;ils  into  the  boats ;  then  again  you  hear 
the  Ihock  of  an  explofion,  occalioned  by  the  blowing 
up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other 
force  tlnm  tliat  of  gunpowder  ;  the  next  mijiute  your 
ears  arc  falutcd  by  the  fongs  of  merriment  from  either 
fcx,  who  thus  begui-!e  their  labours  in  the  mine.  You 
have  no  foner  reached  the  head  nl  the  works,  than  a 
new  fccnc  opens  to  your  view.  Tlierc  you  behold  men 
and  women  almoll  in  the  primitive  ll.itc  of  nature, 
toiling  in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmering  ol  a 
dim  taper,  fome  digging  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  fome  again  loading  it  in  little  watrgons  made 
(oi;  the  purpofe  j  oUiers  drawing  thole  waggons  to  die 
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boats.  To  pcrfeft  this  canal,  without  impeding  the  Lancafliire, 
public  roads,  bridges  arc  built  over  it,  and  where  the  L»"<aftcr.^ 
earth  has  been  raifed  to  prefcrve  the  level,  arches  are  ■* 
formed  under  it :  but  what  principally  ftrikes  every 
beholder,  is  a  work  raifed  near  Barton-bridge,  to 
convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merfey.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  three  ilonc  arclies,  fo  fpacious  and  lofty 
as  to  admit  velfels  failing  dirough  them  ;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  lingular  and  pleating,  than  to  ob- 
ferve  large  velTels  failing  through  them  ;  and  indeed 
at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Bridgcwater's  velfels  fail- 
ing over  all,  near  fifty  feet  above  the  navigable  river. 
By  this  inland  navigation  communication  has  been 
made  widi  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humbcr,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  in  die  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancafter,  Weftmorelund,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicelter,  Oxford,  Worceller,  &c. 

Lancalhire  was  erefted  into  a  county-p;ilatine  by 
Edward  III.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  his 
fon  John  of  Gh.iunt,  thence  called  duke  of  Lancafter  :  but 
the  duchy  contained  lands  that  are  not  in  Lancalhire, 
and  among  other  demefnes,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
and  all  that  dillriifl  in  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  to  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  duchy  are  ad- 
mtniRered  by  a  court  whicli  fits  at  V/eftminfter,  and  a 
chancery-court  at  Prefton,  which  has  a  fcal  dillin(fl 
from  that  of  the  coiinty-p:datine.  The  title  of  Lan- 
cajler  dillinguifhed  the  polferity  of  John  of  Ghaunt 
hom  thofe  of  his  brother,  who  fucceeded  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in  tlieir  long  and  bloody  contell  for  the 
crown  of  England. — Lancalhire  fends  two  membeis  to. 
parliament  for  the  county  :  ;uid  1 2  for  the  fix  boroughs, 
of  Lancafter,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clitheroe,  axA 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
c;iihire  in  England,  is  pleidiintly  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  there  is  a  handlbmc 
ftone-bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Lon^ovicum  of  the  Romans.  King 
John  confirmed  to  the  burgeffes  all  the  liberties  he  had 
granted  to  thofe  of  Briftol ;  and  Edward  III.  granted 
that  pleas  and  feflions  Ihould  be  held  here,  and  no 
where  elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  govemcd  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  7  aldermen,  z  bailiffs,  12  capital  burgeffes, 
1 2  common  burgeffes,  a  town  clerk,  and  2  fcrjeants 
at  mace.  The  affixes  are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  is 
alfb  the  county  goal.  It  trades  to  America  with  hard- 
w.-ue  and  woollen  manufaiflures  in  vefTels  of  70  tons. 
There  is  a  market  on  Wednefday  by  grant,  and  ano- 
ther on  Saturday  by  prefcriptinn,  belldes  one  every 
other  Wednefday  throughout  the  year  for  cattle  ;  and 
three  fairs;  in  May,  July,  and  O.-'^tober.  Tlie  caftle  is 
not  large,  liut  neat  and  fkrong.  Not  very  long  ago, 
in  digging  a  cellar,  diere  were  found  fcveral  Roman 
iitenfils  and  velfels  for  facrifices,  as  :dlo  the  coins  of 
Roman  emperors  ;  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  was  licre 
a  Roman  f'ortrefs.  On  the  top  of  the  caftle  is  a  fquare 
tower,  called  ftihtt  of  Gauitt's  Chair,  whence  dierc  is 
a  charming  profpefl  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  cfpe- 
cially  towards  the  fea,  where  is  .in  cxtcnlive  view  even, 
to  die  Ilk  of  Man.     There  is  but  one  church,  a  fine 

Codiic 
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Gothic  building.     It  is  placed  on  the  fame  elevation,  lies  flat  upon  it  kngthwife,  under  the  oppofite  fides 

and  from  fonie  points  of  view  forms  one  group,  with  the  of  the  iliip's  bottom  ;  and  as  the  former  is  intended  to 

catllc,  which  gives  the  mind  a  moll  magnificent  idea  flide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  tlie  ihip  a- 

of  this  important  place.     The  late  confiderable  addi-  long  with  it,  the  planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  daub- 

tlonal  new  ftreets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  im-  ed  with  Ibap  and  tallo%v. 

provements,  give  an  air  of  elegance  and  profperity  to        The  necellary  preparations  for  die  lanch  being  made, 

the   town ;  and   the  new  bridge  of  5  equal  elliptical  all  tlic  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  Ihip  was  for- 

arches,  in  all  549  fcct  in  length,  adds  not  a  little  to  merly  fupportcd,  are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel, 

the  embelliihments  and  conveniency  of  the  place.     Ad-  till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfides  upon  the  plat- 


forms above  defcribed,  which  are  accordingly  called 
the  ways.  The  Ihores  and  ftanchions,  by  which  (he  is 
retained  upon  the  flocks  till  the  period  approaches  for 
lanching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the  Icrews  ap- 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  plied  to  move  her  if  neceifary.  The  motion  ufually 
Ribble,  Oufe,    Trent,   Darwent,   Severn,  Hum-   begins  on  the  inllant  when  the  fhores  are  cut,  and  the 


joining  to  the  callle,  the  new  gaol  is  eredcd  on  an 
improved  plan.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  below  it, 
hangs  a  piece  of  a  Roman  wall,  called  IVery-wall. 
Here  is  a  cullom-houfe.  By  the  late  inland  naviga^ 
tion, 
Dec, 


ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  inclu-  fhip  llides  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  gene- 
ding  its  windings,  extend  above  500  miles  in  the  coun-  rally  prolonged  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  a 
ties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  fufficient  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  as  ihe  arrives  at  the 
Chefter,  Stafford,  Wanvi'ck,  Leiccfter,  Oxford,  Wor-   farthell  end  thereof. 

cefter,  &c.  For  its  peculiar  government,  fee  Ducnr-  When  a  lliip  is  to  be  lanched,  the  enfign,  jack,  and 
Court.  pendant,  are  always  hoifted,  the  laft  being  difplayed 

LANCE,  Lancea,  a  fpear  ;  an  offenfive   weapon   from  a  flaff  ereded  in  the  middle  of  the  fliip. 
worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike.        Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conftrufted  in 
Tlie  lance  confided  of  three  parts,  the  fhaft  or  handle,   dry   docks,  and  afterwards   floated  out,  by  throwing 
the  wings,  and  the  dart.     Pliny  attributes  the  invention   open  the  flood-gates,  and  fufferlng  the  tide  to  enter  as 
of   lances  to    the  jEtolians.      But  Varro  and  Aulus   foon  as  they  are  finifhed. 

Gellius  fay  the  word  lance  is  SpaniiTi ;  whence  others  LANCEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  idands,  fub- 
conclude  the  ufe  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the  jeft  to  Spain,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  13.  5.  N. 
people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.     Diodorus  Siculus    Lat.  28.  40.     It  is  about   ^2  miles  in  length  and  22 


derives  it  from  the  GaulilTi,  and  Feftus  from  tlie  Greek 
t-iiyX'j  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Lance,  in  ichthyology.     See  Ammodytes. 

LANCEOLATED  leaf.     See  Botany,  p.  442. 

LANCET, 


in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  negvOes, 
very  flrong,  aftive,  and  fwift  of  foot.  There  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  runs  quite  through  it,  on  which  are  fed  a  good 
number  of  Iheep  and  goats.     They  have  but  few  black 


iT,  a  chirurgical  inftrument,  fliarp-polnted  cattle,  ftill  fewer  camels,  and  a  very  few  fmall  horfes 
and  two-ed^ed,  chieflv  ufed  lor  opening  veins  in  the  The  valleys  are  dry  and  fandy,  yet  they  produce  a 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding ;  alfo  for  laying  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  ifland  was 
open  abfcetles,  tumours,  S:c.  firll  difcovered  in  1417.     In  1596  it  was  taken  by  the 

LANCH,  a  peculiar  fort  of  long  boat,  ufed  by  the  Englilh  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
French,  Spanilh,  and  Italian  fhipping,  and  in  general  land ;  after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  before, 
by  tliofc  of  other  European  nations  when  employed  in  There  is  in  this  illand  a  city  called  alfo  Lancerota, 
voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  which,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was  there, 

A'lanch  is  proportionably  longer,  lower,  and  more  confifled  only  of  about  100  houfes,  all  poor  buildings, 
flat-bottomed  tlian  tlie  long-boat ;  it  is  by  confe-  generally  of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  ftraw 
quence  lefs  fit  for  failing,  but  better  calculated  for  laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt 
rowino-  and  approachii.g  a  flat  Ihore.  Its  principal  hardened  by  the  fun.  There  was  alfo  a  church  which 
fuperioiity  to  the  long-boat,  however,  confifts  in  being  liad  no  windows  in  it,  and  was  fupplied  with  light  only 
by  its  confti  uftion  much  fitter  to  under-run  the  cable  ;    by  the  door. 

which  is  a  very  necellary  employment  in  the  harbours  LANCIANO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
of  the  Levant  fea,  where  the  cables  of  ditterent  ihips  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruz/.o,  with 
are  faftened  acrofs  each  other,  and  frequently  render  an  archbiihop's  fee  ;  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are 
this  excrcife  extremely  neceifary.  held  in  July  and  Auguft.     It  is  feated  on  the  river 

Lanch,  is  alfo  the  movement  by  which  a  fhip  or    Feltrino  near   that   of  Sanger.      E.  Long.   15  5.  N. 
boat  defcends  from  the  iliore,  either  when  the  is  at  firfl    Lat  42.  12. 
built,  or  at  any  time  alterwards.  LANCISI  (John  Mnrca),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching,  and  pre-  fician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  his  earliell 
vent  any  interruption  therein,  the  fhip  is  fupported  by  years  he  had  a  turn  to  natural  hiflory ;  and  (ludied 
two  (Iroug  platibrms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inclination  botany,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
to  the  water,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  her  keel,  to  vigour.  In  16S8  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him 
which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  furface  of  this  de-  his  phyficians  and  private  chamberlain,  notwlthuanding 
clivity  are  placed  two  correfponding  ranges  of  planks,  his  youtii ;  and  cardinal  Altieri  Camerliiiga  made  him 
which  conipofe  the  bale  of  a  frame  called  the  cradle,  his  vicar  for  the  inllallation  of  dodlors  in  phylic,  which 
whole  upper  part  envelopes  the  Ihip's  bottom,  whereto  Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as 
it  is  fecurely  attached.  Thus  the  lower  furface  of  die  well  as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred 
cradle,  conforming  exa^ly  to  that  of  the  frame  below,   on  him  by  his  predecelTor.     He  died  in  17 10,  after 

giving 
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giving  his  fine  lll,rary  of  more  than  20,cco  volumes  to  ladiiic  emperor  of  tlic  Saracens,  v.-herce  it  was  orrgi. 

tlie  hoJ'pital  of  the  Koly  Chi'.ft  for  the  uic  of  the  public,  nally  tlcnominutcd  the   Salmlhie  tenll:.     But  afterward > 

,  This   nchle  hcneiiCtii.n  was   opened   in    1716,  in  the  fiftctntlis  were    more    ufual'.y    granted    than    tenths, 

prefence  cf  the  pope  and  nir  ft  i.f  the  cardinals.     He  Originally  the  amount  of  thcfc  taxes  was  uncertain, 

wrote  many  works  which  arc  cUccmed,  the  principal  of  being  levied  by  airefiments  new-made  at  e%'ery  frcfli 

which  were  collected  together,  and   printed  at  Geneva  grant  of  the  commons,  a  coniruillion  for  which  is  pre- 

in  1718,  in  two  ^olurr.cs  quarto.  ferved  by   Matthew  Paris  :   but  it  was  at  Icngdi  redu- 

LANCRET  (Nichcliis),  a  French  painter,  bom  at  ced   to  a  certainty   in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I/I. 

Paris    in    1650.     He  was  the  dikiple  oi' Watteau  and  when,  by  virlnc  of  the  king's  commiffion,  new  taxa- 

Gillot,  and  jiainted  converi'ations.     He  was  indef;'.ti-  tions  were  made  of  every  townfhip,  borough,  and  city 

gable  in  his  prolefiloii,  ciccoted  wiih  great  truth  after  in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  tiie  exchequer  ;  which 

Nature,  grouped  his  iic^ures  well,  and  handled  a  light  rate  w;;s,  at  the  time,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  cf 

pencil,     lie  died  in  1743.  every  townfhip,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  29,000!. 

LAKCRINCK  (Proiper  Henry),  a  painter  of  ctn-  and   ther.fcre  it  Hill  kept  up  the  name  oi  a.ffteentl; 

fidcrablc   note,    bum    in    1628,  and   educated    in   tic  v  hen,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 

fchool  at  Antwerp.     He  lludied  principally   after  Ti-  incrcafe   ofpericnal  property,  things  cam.e  to  be  in  a 

tian  and  Salvator  Rofa  ;  aid  met  with  tnccunigtmcnt  very  difTercnt  fituation.     So  that  when,  of  later  years, 

in  England  fuitable  to  his  nxrit.     His  landfcapcs  fliow  tl»e  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parith 

a  good  invention,  good  colouiing,  and  harmc.i.y  :  tliey  in  England  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it ; 

arc  chiefly  of  rough  rude  country,  with  broken  ground  that  is,  the  fame   identical  fum   that   was   affeffed   by 

and  uncommon  fcenery.     He  gave  way  too  much  to  the  fame  aid   in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III.  ;  and  llien 

pieafure,  an.l  died  in  1692.  r.iifed  it  by  a  rate  among  themfclves,  and  returned  it 

LAND,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  terra  firma,  as  into  the  royal  exchequer, 
diflinguiihed  from  fta.  Tlie  other  ancient  levies  were  in  the  nature  of  a  mo- 

Land,  in    a  limited  fenfc,  denotes   arable  ground,  dern  land-tax:  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 

See  Agriculture.  that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduflion  of  the  mili- 

Land,  in  the  fcalanguage,  makes   part   cf  fevcral  tary  tenures;  v-'hen  every  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was 

compound    teims;    thus,  land-lalrl,  or,  to  lay  the  land,  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army 

is  juft  to  lofe  fight   of  it.     Lavi:-.oclnd,  is  when  lard  f <  r  40  days  in  every  yei'.r.     But  this  perfonal  aftend- 

lics  all  round  the  fhip,  io  that  no  point  of  the  com-  ancj  grov/ing   troublcfume  in   many  rcfpeifls,  the  te- 

pafs  is  open  to  the  fea.     If  fhe  is  at  anchor  in  fuch  a  nants   found    means    of  compounding  for  it,  by  flrft 

place,  fhe   is   faid  to  ride  land-locltd,  and  is  therefore  fending  otlierj  in  their  flead,  and  in  procefs  of  time 

concluded  to  ride  fafc  frrm  the  violence  of  the  winds  by  making  a  pecuniary  fluisfiflion  to  tlie  crown  in  liea 

and    tides.     Land-nun-l:,  any    mountain,  lock,  lleeple,  of  it.     This  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  at  lafl  came  to  be 

trees,  &c.  that  may  fervc  to  make  the  land  known  at  levied  by   afTellnients,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight's 

fea.     Land  is  Jhut  in,  a  term  ufcd  to  fignify  that  ;ir-  fee,  under  the  n;!me   of  fcutages  ;    which  appear  to 

other   point  of  land  hinders  the  fight  of  that  fr  m  liave  b.een  levied  for  the  firfl  time  in  the  fifth  yc:u-  cf 

which  the  fliip  c;ime.     Latid-to,  or   the  fhip  Hit  land-  Henry  J'l.   on  account  of  his   expedition  to  Touloufe, 

to  ;  that  is,  flie  is  fo  far  from  fhore,  that  it  can  only  and  were  then  (Sir  Wm.  Bhickuone  apprehends)  mere 

juft  be  difcerned.     Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  in  almoft  arbitrary   compofilions,   as   the  king  and   the    fubjeit 

all  hot  countries  blows  at  certain  times  from  tlie  fliore  cou'.d  agree.     But  this  precedent  being  afterwards  a- 

in  the   night.     To  fd  tie  Land ;  that  is,  to  fee  by  the  bufed  into  a  means  of  opprelhon  (by  levying  fcutages 

compafs  how  it  bears.  on  tiie  landholders  by  the  king's  autJiority  onlv,  when- 

Land-Tox,  one  of  the  annual  taxes   raifed  upon  the  ever  tl.o  kings  went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary 

fubjeft.     See  Tax.  troops  and  pay  their  contingent   expcnces),  it  became 

The  land-tax,  in  itr,  modern  fhape,  has  fuperfeded  thcreupcn   a  matter  of  national   complaint ;  and  king 

all  the  former   methods   of  rating  eitlier  property   or  Joiin  was  obliged   to  promife  in  his  mnt^na  carta,  that 

pcrfons  in  rel'peft  of  their  properly,  whether  by  tenths  no  fcutage   Ihould  be  Impofed  without  the  conftiU  of 

or  fifteenths,  fubfidics  on  land,  hydages,  fcutages,  or  tlie  common  council  of  the  realm, 
talliages ;  a  fhort  explication  of  which  will,  however.        Of  the  fame  nature  with  fcutages  upon  knighf^-fees 

gre.itly  aUill  us  in  underilanding  the  ancient  laws  and  were  tlie  ad'eti'ments  of  hyd.ige  upon  all  other  land.-^, 

hiftory.  and  of  tidliage  upon  cities  and  burghs.     But  tliey  all 

In  England  Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  gradually  ttll  into  difufe,  upon  the  introdui5>ion  of 
ifTuing  out  of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  die  king  fubfidics,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  and 
by  parliament.  They  were  Ibrmerly  the  real  tenth  or  King  Henry  IV.  Thefe  were  a  tax,  nut  immediately 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  mtiveablcs  belonging  to  the  impofed  upon  property,  but  upon  perfons  in  rt!pe<fl  of 
fubjefl  ;  when  fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  cilatcs,  their  reputed  eftatcs,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
were  a  very  difTcrent  and  a  much  lefs  conlidi-rablc  the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  6d.  for  goods ;  and  for 
thing  than  what  lliey  ufnally  are  at  this  day.  'I'enlhs  tiiole  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion.  But  thisairetl-. 
arc  faid  to  have  bocn  firft  granted  under  Henry  II.  mcnt  was  alfomaile  according  to  an  ancient  valuation  ; 
who  took  advantage  of  the  f'allii^nable  /cal  f'or  croi-  wherein  the  crmputation  was  fo  verv  moderate,  and 
fades  to  introduce  tl.is  new  t^txalion,  in  order  to  de-  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  ex- 
fray  the  cxpencc  of  a  pious  expedition  to  P.ileftine,  cccding  low,  that  one  I'ublidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  ac- 
which  he  really  or  fecniingly  had  projcded  againll  Sa-  cord:ng  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  :iinount  to  more  than 
Vol.  IX.  3   U  70,00c  1 
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Land.  70,000!.  whereas  a  modern  land-tax  at  the  fame  rate 
"  produces  two  millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  ne- 
ver to  grant  more  than  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths 
at  a  time  :  but  this  rule  was  broke  through  for  the 
firft  time  on  a  very  prelling  occafion,  the  Spanifli  inva- 
fion  in  158S  ;  when  the  parliament  gave  Queen  Eliza- 
beth two  lubfidies  and  four  fifteenths.  Afterwards,  as 
money  funk  in  value,  more  fubfidics  were  given  ;  and 
we  have  an  inftance,  in  the  firfl  parliament  of  1 640,  of 
the  king's  dcfiring  1 2  fubfidies  of  the  commons,  to  be 
levied  in  three  years  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
a  ftartling  propofal :  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us, 
that  the  fpcaker,  ferjeant  Glanvile,  made  it  manifell 
to  the  houfe,  how  very  inconfiderable  a  fum  12  fubfi- 
dies amounted  to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed 
what  he  was  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  when  he  named 
the  fum,  he  bein;j;  known  to  be  poireiFed  of  a  great  ef- 
tate,  it  fecmed  not  worthy  any  further  deliberation. 
And,  indeed,  upon  calculation,  we  Ihall  find,  that  the 
total  .amount  of  thefe  12  fubfidies,  to  be  raifed  in  three 
years,  is  lefs  than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year  by  a 
land-tax  of  2  s.  in  the  pound, 

The  grant  of  fcutages,  talliages,  or  fubfidies  by  the 
commons,  did  not  extend  to  fpiritual  preferments ; 
thofe  being  ufually  taxed  at  the  fame  time  by  the  cler- 
gy themfelves  in  convocation  :  which  grants  of  the 
clergy  were  confirmed  in  parliament ;  otherwife  they 
were  illegal,  and  not  binding  as  the  fame  noble  ^vri- 
ter  obferves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca- 
tion, which  continued  fitting  after  the  dilfolution  of 
the  firft  parliament  in  1640.  A  fubfidy  granted  by 
the  clergy  v.'as  after  the  rate  of  4  s.  in  the  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king's 
books  ;  and  amounted.  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to 
about  20,000 1.  While  this  cnllom  continued,  con- 
vocations were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parlia- 
ments :  but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  cler- 
gy, were  ihofe  confirmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II.  c.  10. 
fmce  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai- 
ty :  in  recompence  for  which,  the  beneficed  clergy  have 
from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  fiiire ;  and  thenceforward  alfo  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  ecclefiaftical  fubfidies  hath  fallen  into  to- 
tal  difufe. 


blifhed  by  cutlom,  being  raifed  by  commiffioners  na- 
med by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more  certain  re- 
venue ;  irom  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
fubfidies,  but  occafional  alfelfments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required.  Thefe  periodical  af- 
fefiments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
more  ancient  fcutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a  land-tax  ;  and  the  affelfments 
were  fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo.  Yet  a  popular 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  laud-tax  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III. ; 
becaufe  in  the  year  1692  a  new  affeirment  or  valuation 
of  eftates  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  which, 
though  by  no  means  a  perfeift  one,  had  this  effeft, 
that  a  fupply  of  500,000!.  was  equal  to  i  s.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  in.  And,  accord- 
ing to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a  period  of  near  a  century,  the  land-tax 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubjedt ; 
about  half  the  time  at  4  s.  in  the  pound,  fometimes  at 
3  s.  fometimes  at  2  s.  twice  at  i  s.  but  without  any  total 
intermilTion.  The  medium  has  been  3  s.  3d.  in  the 
pound;  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  fubfidies,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.  The  method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a 
particular  fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va- 
luation given  in,  A.  D.  1692  ;  and  this  fum  is  afleifed 
and  raifed  upon  individuals  (their  perfonal  eftate,  as 
well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto),  by  commiffioners 
appointed  in  the  aft,  being  the  principal  land  holdeis 
in  the  county  and  their  officers. 

An  aft  palfes  annually  for  the  raifing,  in  general, 
2,037,6271.  9  s.  icid.  by  the  above  faid  tax  at  4  s, 
in  tlie  pound  ;  whereof  there  ihall  be  raifed  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions exprefled  in  the  aft,  1,989,673!.  7  s.  lojd. ; 
and  in  Scotland,  47,954 1.  I  s.  2  d.  by  an  eight  months 
cefs  of  5994I.  5  s.  i^d.per  men/em,  to  be  raifed  out  of 
the  land-rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecifi- 
ed  in  the  aft,  by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

L.iND-lVailer,  an  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandife,  to  examine, 
taftc,  weigh.,  meafure  them,  &c.  and  to  take  an  account 
thereof.  In  fome  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of 
a  coaft-waiter.     They  are  in  Britain  occafionally  ftyled 


The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiffioners  fearchers,  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 


appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  ftate 
and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having 
no  other  fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  themfelves  and 
their  mcafures,  introduced  the  praftice  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  aflctrments  of  a  fpecific  fum  upon 
the  fevera!  counties  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  be  levied  by 
a  pound-rate  on  lands  and  perfonal  eftates  :  which 
■were  occafionally  continued  during  the  whole  ufurpa- 
tion,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of  120,000!.  a  month, 
fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the  Reftoration,  the 
ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  inftead  of  fuch 
monthly  aflefirnents,  were  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 
newed ;  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted 


fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  ftiip- 
ping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  patent  fearchers,  are  to  certify  the  fhip- 
ping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LANDAFF,  a  town  or  village  of  Glamorganflilre 
in  South  Wales,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  on  tliat  ac- 
count has  the  title  of  a  elly.  It  is  feated  upon  an 
afcent  on  the  river  TafF,  or  Tave,  near  Cardiff" ;  but 
the  cathedral  ftands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is  a  large 
ftately  building.  The  original  ftrufture  was  built  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  build- 
ing; now  ufed  as   the   cathedral   includes  part  of  the 


by  the  temporality  and  four  by  the  clergy  ;  and  in  body  of  the  ancient  one  ;  but  is  in  other  refpefts  as 
1670,  when  800,000 1.  was  raifed  by  way  of  fubfidy,  modern  as  the  prefent  century,  about  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  laft  time  of  raifing  fupplies  in  that  which  the  old  church  underwent  fuch  reparation  as 
manner.     For  the  monthly  affcfTments  being  now  efta     was  almoft  equivalent  to  rebuilding.     The  ruins  are 

at 
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at  the  weft  end  of  the  modern  church,  and  conHn.  of 
the  original  weftcrn  doorway,  and  part  of  the  north 
and  fouth  fides.  Tlie  arch  over  the  door  is  circular, 
and  has  a  well  carved  epifcopal  ftatiie  immediately 
over  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  under  which 
this  door  (lands  is  a  v.hole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  villi  a  crofs  on  the  apex  of  the  building.  In 
this  iroiit  are  two  rows  of  neat-pointed  arches  for  win- 
dows ;  and  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  abovemcn- 
tioned  are  two  circular  door-cafes  half  funk  in  the 
earth.  Thefe  ruins  exhibit  an  afpeel  very  different 
from  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the 
.architeft  formed  principally  on  the  Roman  model, 
without  confidering  how  incongruous  this  ftyle  of 
archite»5lure  is  with  the  plan  purfued  in  the  ancient 
part. — LandafF  is  a  place  of  but  fmall  extent,  and 
has  no  market.  It  is  a  port  town,  however,  and  carries 
on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  tolerable  harbour 
that  opens  into  the  Severn  river  about  four  miles  di- 
ftant.  The  ruins  of  the  bilhop's  palace  (liow  it  to 
h.ave  been  caftellated.  It  was  built  in  1 1 20,  and  was 
dcftroyed  by  Henry  IV.     W.  Long.  3.   20.  N.  Lat. 
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LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  very  ftrong 

town  of  France,  in  Lower  Alface.     It  was  formerly 

imperial,  and  belonged  to  Germany,  till  the  treaty  of 

Munfter,  when  it  was  given  up  to  France.     It  is  feat- 

ed  on  the  river  Zurich,  in  a  pleafant  fertile  country. 

E.  Long.  8.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  49.  1 2. 

LANDEN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant,  famous  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  French 
by  the  allies,  in  July  1693,  when  20,000  men  were 
killed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Beck,  in  E.  Long.  5. 
£.  N.  Lat.  52.  45. 

LANDEN  (John,  F.  R.  S.)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonfliire,  in  January  17 19.  He  became  very 
early  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  for  we  find  him 
a  very  refpeftable  contributor  to  the  Ladies  Diary  in 
1744;  and  he  was  foon  among  the  foremoft  of  thofe 
who  then  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  that  fmall  but 
valuable  publication,  in  which  almoll  every  Englifh  ma- 
thematician, who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence 
for  the  lall  half  century,  has  contended  for  fiime  at  one 
time  of  his  life  or  other.  Mr  Landen  continued  his 
contributions  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  fignature  or 
other,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

It  has  been  frctiuently  obferved,  that  the  hiftories  of 
literary  men  conlill  chictly  of  an  hiRory  of  their  wri- 
tings, and  the  obfervation  was  never  more  iully  verifi- 
ed than  it  will  be  in  this  article  concerning  Mr  Lan- 
den. 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions 
for  the  year  1 754,  Mr  Landen  gave  "  An  inveftigation 
of  fome  theorems  which  fuggeft  feveral  very  remark- 
able properties  of  die  circle,  and  are  at  the  fame  time 
of  conlider.able  ufc  in  refolving  fraftions,  the  denomi- 
nators of  which  are  certain  mukinomicils  into  more 
fimple  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  compu- 
tation of  fluents."  This  ingenious  paper  was  h.anded 
to  the  Society  by  that  eminent  mathematician  the  late 
Thomas  Simpfon  of  Woolwich,  a  cirtumftance  which 
will  convey  to  thofe  who  arc  not  thenifclvcs  judges  of 
it  feme  idea  of  its  merit.     In  tlic  year   1755,  he  pub- 
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liflied  a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  intitled  "  Mathe-  Laadfii, 
m.itical  Lucubrations."  The  title  to  this  publication  ^ 
was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing  the  world, 
that  the  fludy  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  purfuit.of  i, is  leifurc  hours  than  his  princi- 
pal employment  ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the 
greatell  part  ot  his  liie,  fur  about  the  year  i  762  he  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  Fitz- 
williani,  and  refigned  that  employment  only  two  years 
before  his  death.  Had  it  been  otherwife,  it  fecms 
highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  refearches 
in  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  moll  ciitlnifiafti- 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  perfon  has 
done.  His  lucul)rati(jns  contain  a  variety  of  trafls  re- 
lative to  the  re<flification  of  curve  lines,  the  fumnia- 
tion  of  feiies,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other 
points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or  the  beginning  of 
1758,  he  publilhed  projiofals  for  printing  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  "  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Al- 
gebraic art  :"  and  in  1758  he  publilhed  a  fmall  tra'ft 
in  quarto,  intitled  "  A  difcourfe  on  the  Relidual 
Analyfis,"  in  which  he  refolved  a  variety  of  problems, 
to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had  been  ufually 
applied  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  entirely  new ;  com- 
pared thofe  folutions  with  folutions  of  the  fame  pro- 
blems, invelligated  by  the  fluxionary  method ;  and 
fhowed  that  the  folutions  by  his  new  method  were,  in 
general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary 
ones. 

In  the  5 1  ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<ftions 
for  the  year  1760,  he  gave  "  A  new  method  of  com- 
puting the  fums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  feries." 
This  paper  was  alfo  prtfented  to  the  fociety  by  his  in- 
genious friend,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Simpfon.  In 
1764,  he  publilhed  the  firft  book  of  "The  Refidual 
Analyfis,"  in  a  4to  volume  of  218  pages,  with  feveral 
copperplates.  In  this  treatife,  befides  explaining  the 
principles  on  which  his  new  analyfis  was  founded,  he 
applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the  proper- 
ties of  curve-hnes ;  to  defcribing  their  involutes  and  e- 
volutes,  finding  the  radius  of  curvature,  their  great- 
eft  ,ind  leaft  ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary  fluxure  ; 
to  the  determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the  drawing 
of  alfymptotes  :  and  he  propofed  in  a  fecond  book  to 
extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to  a  great 
variety  of  mechanical  and  phyfical  fubjeifls.  The  pa- 
pers which  were  to  have  formed  this  book  lay  long  by 
him  ;  but  he  never  found  leifure  to  put  them  in  order 
for  the  prcfs. 

On  tlie  rfith  of  January  i'jC)6,  Mr  Landen  was 
elefled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  admitted 
on  the  24th  of  April  following.  In  the  58th  volume 
of  the  Pliilofophical  Tranfacfiions  for  the  year  1 768, 
he  gave  a  "  Sjiecimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing 
curvilineal  areas ;  by  means  of  which  many  areas  did 
not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method ;" 
a  circiimKancc  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that  part  of 
natural  plitlofopiiy  which  relates  to  the  doiflrine  of 
motion.  In  the  fiotli  volume  of  the  fame  work  for 
the  year  1770,  he  gave  "  Some  new  theorems  for 
computing  the  whole  areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the 
ordinates  are  cxprelfed  by  frai.1ions  of  a  certain  form," 
in  a  more  concifc  and  elegant  manner  than  h.id  lieen 
3  U  J  done 
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l.an'Icn.  done  by  Cotes,  De  Motvre,  and  others  who  had  con- 
*~  ■**  '  fiJcrcd  the  Culijefl  before  him.  In  the  6lll  volume 
for  1771,  lie  li;is  iiivoftigated  feveral  new  and  ufeful 
theorems  for  computing  certain  fluents,  which  are  af- 
fign.ilile  by  arcs  (f  the  conic  fccViOns.  This  fubjeift 
li.id  been  Gonfidcred  before  both  by  Mr  M.iclaurin 
and  Mr  D'Alon.bert ;  but  fon;e  of  the  theorems 
which  were  given  liy  thsfe  celebrated  mathematicians, 
being  in  part  cxprefled  by  the  dirFcrencc  between  an 
arc  of  an  b.yperbohi  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif- 
ference being  not  direfl'.y  attainable  when  'he  arc 
and  its  tangent  both  l>ecomc  infinite,  as  they  will  do 
when  the  whole  fluid  is  wanted,  alth'.ugh  fuch  fluent 
be  finite ;  thefc  theorems  therefore  fail  'n  thofe  cafea, 
and  the  computation  beeom:s  impraclicable  without 
farther  help.  This  defeiS  Mr  Landen  has  removed 
by  afiigning  the  'imlt  of  the  diiL-rence  between  the  hy- 
perbolic arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con- 
tafl  is  fuppoled  to  be  removed  to  an  iniinite  diftance 
fn  m  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the 
p;\pcr  with  a  curious  and  reniarkab'e  property  relating 
to  pendulous  bodies,  which  is  dedr.ciljie  from  tht'l'e 
theorems.  In  the  fame  year  lie  publilhed,  "  Animad- 
vcrfuns  on  Dr  Stewart's  ci;mputation  of  the  fun's 
diftance  from  the  earth." 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philnf -phical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1775,  he  gave  the  inveiligation  of  a  general 
theorem,  which  he  had  promifed  in  177I,  for  faiding 
the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of 
two  elliptic  arcs  ;  and  obferves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  iuveftigated,  both  the  elaftic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  rectfs  from  a  given  point,  may  be  coii- 
ftnifted  in  thofj  cafes  where  Mr  M.iclaurin's  elegant 
method  fails.  In  the  67th  volume  for  1777,  hs  gave 
"  A  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  axis  in  free  fpaeo,  when  that  motion  is  dif- 
turbcd  by  fome  extraneous  force,  either  percudive  or 
accekrative."  At  tb.is  time  he  did  not  knov.'  that  the 
fubjeft  had  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before  him  ; 
and  he  confidered  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere's  fphc- 
roid  and  cyhnder.  The  publication  of  this  paper, 
however,  was  the  caufe  of  his  being  told,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  confidered  by  'M. 
D'Alembert ;  and  purchafing  tliat  author's  OpufciiLs 
Maihanatiques,  he  there  learned  that  M.  D'Alembert 
was  not  the  only  one  who  had  confidered  the  matter 
before  him  ;  for  M.  D'Alembert  there  fjieaks  of  fome 
mathematician,  though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on  the  fub- 
jecl,  doubted  whether  there  be  any  folid  v/hatever, 
befide  tlie  fphere,  in  v/hich  'any  line,  paffing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent  axis  of  rota- 
tion. In  confequence  of  this,  Mr  Landen  took  up 
the  fubjedt  again  ;  and  tliough  he  did  not  then  give  a 
folutioii  to  the  general  problem,  r;'=.  "  To  determine 
the  motions  ol'abody  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  refiraint  about  any  axis  paffing  through  its 
cer.tre  of  gravity,"  he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  llartcd  by  the  perfon  alluded 
to  by  M.  D'Alembert,  and  pointed  out  feveral  bodies, 
which,  under  certain  dinieniions,  have  that  remarkable 
property.  This  paper  is  given,  among  many  others 
equally  cnrious,  in  a  volume  ol  Memoirs  which  he  pub- 
lilhed in  the  year  1780.     But  what  renders  that  vo- 


lume yet  more  valuable,  is  a  very  extonfive  append!;;,  Landen. 
containing  "  Theorems  for  the  calculation  of  fluents."  '~~^ 
The  tables  wliich  coutain  thefe  theorems  are  more 
complete  and  cxtcnfive  than  any  wliich  arc  to  be  found 
in  any  other  author,  and  are  chieHy  of  his  own  invclH- 
gating ;  being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
courle  of  .n  long  and  clofe  application  to  matliematical 
ftudics  in  almiill  every  branch  of  thofe  fcienees.  In 
I  781,  1782,  and  17S3,  he  publilhed  three  little  traifls 
on  the  fummation  o(  converging  feries,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  Ihowcd  the  extent  ot  fome  theorems  which 
had  been  given  for  that  purpofe  by  M.  de  Moivre, 
Mr  Sterling,  and  his  old  fiiciid  Tliomas  Simpfon,  in 
anfwer  to  fome  things  which  lie  thought  had  been 
written  to  the  difparagcnicnt  of  thofe  CTcellent  ma- 
thematicians. It  v.as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr 
I^anden  did  not  (how  Icfs  mathematical  ikill  in  explain- 
ing and  illufttating  thefe  theorems,  tiian  he  has  done 
in  his  writings  on  original  fubje«5ls  ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors ol  them  were  as  lictle  aware  of  the  extent  of  tlieir 
own  theorems  as  the  rcll  of  the  world  were  before 
Mr  Landcn's  ingenuity  made  it  olivious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr  Landen 
had  madcfuc>i  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thtnight,  to  give  a  folutioa 
of  the  general  problem  ipcciSed  above  ;  but  finding  the 
rcfult  of  it  CO  diller  very  materially  from  the  rel'uit  of 
the  foiution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M.  D'A- 
lembert, and  being  not  able  to  fee  clearly  where  that 
gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  lolution  public.  In  the  courfe  of  that  year,  ha- 
ving procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1737,  wh  ch  contain  M.  Euler's  foiution  of  the  pro- 
blem, he  found  that  this  gentleman's  foiution  gave  the 
fame  rtlult  as  iiad  been  deduced  by  M.  D'Alembert ; 
but  the  perfpicuity  of  M.  Euler's  manner  of  writing 
enabled  iiim  to  ducover  where  lie  had  erred,  which 
the  obicurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  luch  eftablillied  reputation, 
as  M.  Euier  and  M.  D'Alembert  made  him  long  du- 
bious of  the  truth  of  his  own  foiution,  and  induced 
him  to  revifs  the  procefs  again  and  again  with  the  ut- 
mofl  circumfpeiftion  ;  and  being  every  time  more  con- 
vinced that  his  own  foiution  was  right  and  theirs 
^v^ong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  75th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^ftions  for  1785. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjecl,  joined  to  the 
concife  manner  in  which  Mr  Landen  had  been  obliged 
to  give  his  foiution  in  order  to  confine  it  within  pro- 
per limits  for  the  Tranfaclions,  rendered  it  too  difficidt, 
or  at  leaft  too  laborious,  a  piece  of  bufmefs  for  moft 
mathematicians  to  read  it ;  and  this  circumffance,  join- 
ed to  the  eftablifhed  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  foiution  was  right  and  Mr  Landen's 
wrong  ;  and  there  did  not  want  attempts  to  prove  it. 
But  notwitliftanding  thefe  attempts  were  manifeftly 
UTong,  and  that  every  one  who  perufed  them  faw  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  Landen  that  there  was  a  necefTity 
for  giving  his  foiution  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  underftood.  About  this  time 
alfo  he  met  iiy  chance  with  the  late  P.  Frifi's  Cofmo- 
graph'tjs  Ph^ficit  et  Mathemattcei ;  in  the  fecond  part  of 
which  there  is  a  foiution  of  this  problem,  agreeing  ia 
the  refult  with  thofe    of  M.  Euler  and  D'Alembert, 
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Landen    which  Is  not  furprifing,  as  P.  Frifi  employs  the  lams 
B  principle  that  thcy  did.     Here    Mr  Laudin    learned 

•"''j""''  that  M.  Eiilor  l)id  revifcd  the  folution  which  he  had 
g!\cn  formerly  in  the  JJerlin  Memoirs,  and  givi'n  it 
another  Ibrm  and  at  greater  lengtli  in  a  volume  pub- 
lilhed  at  GryphilV.U  in  i'(>St  inliilcJ,  'TLorla  Molus 
carfiorum  fnli.iorum  feu  rl^'iJoium.  Having  therefore 
procured  this  book,  Mr  Landen  tbuud  the  fame  prin- 
ciples employed  in  it,  and  C'f  courf;  the  fame  Cun-lulion 
refukinc;  from  them  that  he  liad  found  in  M.  Eul^r's 
fiirmer  iolution  of  the  problems  :  but  as  the  real'oning 
was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  fee 
more  dilliniftively  how  M.  Kaler  had  been  led  into  the 
niilVake,  and  to  fet  that  mill  ike  in  a  llrongcr  pi  inc  of 
view.  As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  ncccliity  of 
explaining  his  ideas  on  the  fubje^t  more  fully,  fo  he 
now  found  it  necelTary  to  lofe  no  time  in  iJtting  about 
it.  He  had  for  fcvcral  years  beeii  (jv.Meiy  afllifled 
with  the  llone  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  conlincd  lo  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  :nonlh  at  a  time  ;  yet  even  this 
dreadful  diforder  did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  mathe- 
matical Ihidies  ;  for  the  second  volume  of  uis  Memoirs, 
jiill  now  publifhed,  was  written  and  reviicd  auving  the 
intervals  of  his  diforder.  This  volume,  belules  a  folu- 
tion of  the  general  problem  concerning  rotutiiry  mo- 
tion, contains  the  refolution  i^i  the  problem  cwicerning 
the  motion  of  a  top;  an  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of 
the  equinoxes,  in  which  Mr  Landen  has  firlt  of  any 
one  pointed  out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  mi- 
ftake  in  hit  folution  of  this  celebrated  problem  ;  and 
fome  other  papers  of  confiderable  importance.  He 
inft  lived  to  fee  this  work  finillied,  and  received  a  copy 
of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
15th  of  J.muary  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough, 
in  the  7  ill  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Rretigne,  feated  on  the  river  Elboro,  20  miles  call  of 
Breft.  In  an  inn  here  is  i.  well  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  fea,  but  at  contrary  times.  E.  Long.  .:|^  1 3. 
N.  Lat.  a8.  25. 

LANDGRAVE  (formed  of  the  German  land 
"  earth,"  And  graff  ot  grave,  "judge"  or  "  count")  ; 
a  name  formerly  given  to  thoie  who  executed  jullice 
in  behalf  of  the  cmperori,  witli  regard  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  The  tit'.e  docs  not  feem  to 
hiivc been  ufed  before  the  i  ith  century.  Thefe  judges 
were  firft  appointed  within  a  certain  diitriifl  of  Ger- 
many :  in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary, 
and  ihefe  judges  alfunied  the  fovereignty  of  the  i'everal 
dii^ri^f^s  or  countries  over  which  they  prellded.  Land- 
grave is  now  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  thofe  fo- 
vereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  polTefs  by  inheritance 
certain  ella'es  called  lau/igmvalcs,  and  ot  which  they 
receive  the  invellituie  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz.  thofe  of  Thuringia. 
Hcffia,  Alface,  and  Leuchtenberg.  There  aie  alfo 
other  landgraves  who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.     See  Count. 

LAHLX;  RAVI  ATE,  or  Landcravati;,  the  of- 
fice, authority,  jurlfdidion,  or  territory,  of  a  land- 
grave. 

LANDGUARD-FORT  fcems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
but  is  ia  the  limits  of  Elfc}:,  and  has  .t  fine  profpeil  of 
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the  coafts  of  both  counties.  It  was  ercifled,  and  is  LanJisfar 
maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich 
over  againlt  it  ;  for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from 
the  fea  up  tile  Mani::g-tree  water,  and  will  reach  any 
fliip  th,it  g  ,es  ia  or  out.  It  is  placcJ  on  a  point  of 
land  fo  furround-d  with  the  {>:jt.  at  hi;h-water,  that  i: 
looks  like  a  little  iiland  at  iea.^l  one  niile  fr  imtho  Ihore. 
The  making  its  fou.idation  folid  enough  for  fo  p^ood  a 
forti ^cation  colt  many  yairs  U'lour  and  a  prodigicnis 
expencc.  It  was  built  ia  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
wlicn  it  was  a  much  more  coniiderable  loiiliication 
than  now,  having  four  bullions  mounted  with  60  very 
la!gc  guns,  pa: ticularly  thofe  on  th?  royal  baltion, 
wliich  would  throw  a  28  pound  ball  over  Harwich. 
Here  is  a  fmall  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  plat, 
form  of  guns.  This  fort  is  refuted  and  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  conveniency  of  the  officers  of  ordnance, 
engineers,  and  matroiLs  ;  and  a  barrack  built  for  the 
foldiers. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Lindesfarn.  Lee  Holt- 
IJJaml. 

LANDRECY,  a  town  of  the  French  Netlicrlands 
in  Hainault,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the- 
Pyi'enees,  and  is  now  very  well  fortified.  It  was  be- 
iieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  171 2,  but  to  no  purpofc. 
It  is  feated  on  a  \t\.\\\\  on  the  river  Sambre,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  profpeft 
of  a  country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach. 
See  Painting,  n°  11.  and  22.;  and  Drawing,  Seil. 
10. 

LANDSCROON,  a  fea-port  tn-.vn  of  Sweden,  in 
South-Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schnncn,  feated  on 
the  Baltic  Sea,  v/ithin  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen.     E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

LANDSDO\\'N,  a  place  in  Somerfeilhire,  near 
Bath,  with  a  i'air  on  October  loth  for  cattle  and 
cheefe. 

Li'^J'IDSKUT,  a  flrong  town  of  Germany  in 
I^nwcr  B.ivaria,  with  a  (Irong  ca'.Ue  on  an  adjacent 
hiil.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ifcr,  in  E.  Long.  i.  15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  23.  There  is  another  fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Schwcidnitz, 
feated  on  tlie  river  Zeider,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber; 
and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  Morave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

LANDSKIP.     See  Landscape. 

LANERKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  caUed 
alfo  ClydffJiile,  from  the  river  Clyde,  by  which  it  is 
watered.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Dumbarton  ;  on  the  call  by  Stilling,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  lliires  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Dum- 
fries ;  and  on  the  well  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew  Ihircs. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  40  miles,  trom 
eail  to  well  36. — The  river  Clyde,  dcfcenJing  from  S.ciUnJDf 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  county,  divides  it  into  two /<<'.-'./»^,  p. 
almoft  equal  parts;  and  al'lor  a  courfe  of  about  5o3'J-&«- 
miles,  meets  the  tide  a  little  below  Clalgow :  (fee 
Glasgow).  Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Glafgow, 
the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Bothwell 
callle,  now  in  ruins,  (lands  on  an  eminence  which  over- 
looks the  Clyde.  Some  of  its  walls  arc  Hill  rcmaini-ij':, 
which  mcafure  15  feet  in  thickncfe  and  60  feet  in 
height.     This  vaft  fabric  was  once  the  abode  of  a  man 
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the  moft  notoiioufly  mai keJ  of  nny  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland  for  the  audacity  and  fplcndor  of  his  ciimes. 
'  Between  this  caftle  and  the  priory  of  Blantyre  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  faid  to  have  been 
In  ancient  times  a  fiibtcrraneous  palfage  under  th:  ri- 
ver. A  little  above  ftands  Bothwell-bridge,  noted  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1679. — Eaft  from  Bothwell  caftle,  in  an  ele- 
vated fituation,  Hands  the  Kirk  of  Shots,  amid  a  wild 
and  barren  country.  This  dreary  wafte  is  covered 
with  heath ;  and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  flat,  and 
very  marlhy  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  ihccp-walks ;  and  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of 
coal  and  lime,  feems  fcarce  capable  of  cultivation. 
'J'iiis  want  is,  however,  compcnfated  by  the  abundance 
of  iron-ftone  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  hand  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  advantage 
confined  to  the  barren  trafl  in  the  north-eaft  corner 
of  the  fliire.  The  whole  county  abounds  with  thefe 
valuable  minerals  ;  and  two  iron  works  are  erefled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Ghifgow, 
and  another  at  Cleland  near  Hamilton.  But  the  moll 
confiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth-ca(l  from  the  Kirk  of  Shots. 
A  village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  called  H'ilfontown  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietors. — The  fmall  borough  of  Lanerk  is  fi- 
tuated  on  die  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  Clyde,  commanding  a  fine  profpeifl  over  the  river. 
In  this  neighbourhood  are  fome  of  the  greateft  cotton 
manufaifiorlcs  in  Scotland.  The  Clyde  near  this  place 
runs  for  feveral  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with 
■wood ;  and  in  its  courfe  exhibits  many  aftonilhing  ca- 
tp.rafts  :  (fee  the  article  Clyde). — From  Lanerk,  paf- 
ling  the  village  of  Carftairs,  a  few  miles  to  the  eaft 
■we  meet  the  fmall  town  of  Carnwath.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  along  tlie  Clyde  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
there  is  much  cultivation  and  rich  pafture. — To  the 
fouth  of  Carnwath  is  the  to^wn  of  Biggar ;  where  is 
feen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  1545. 
— The  lands  about  the  villages  of  Coulter  and  Lam- 
niington  arc  fertile  ;  but  farther  up  the  Clyde  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  Ihcep-walks  and  pafture-grounds  in 
tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

In  the  fouthenr  part  of  the  (hire,  generally  called 
Clydefdale,  the  country  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the 
mountains  here,  or  rather  in  a  hollow  near  their  fum- 
mit,  we  meet  with  the  village  of  Leadhills,  by  fome 
faid  to  be  the  higheft  human  habitation  in  the  illand 
of  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  relide  many  hun- 
dreds of  miners  witli  their  families.  Thefe  miners, 
though  in  a  great  meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by 
their  fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a 
comfortable  fubliftence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen fituated  feemingly  in  more  favourable  circum- 
ftances  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and  have  pro- 
vided a  circulating  library  for  the  inftruclion  and  a- 
mufement  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village. — Amid  tliefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have 
fomctimes  been  found  wafhed  down  by  the  rains  and 
fireams  of  water  ;  but  this  defart  traft  is  chiefly  va- 
luable for  producing  metals  of  inferior  worth.     "  No- 


thing (fays  Mr  Pennant)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  the  ci  untry  round.  Neither  tree,  nor  Ihrub, 
nor  verdure,  nor  pifturefque  rock,  appear  toamufe  the 
eye.  The  fpeiftator  mull  plunge  into  the  bowels  of 
thcie  mountains  for  entertainment."  The  veins  of  lead 
lie  mollly  north  and  fouth  ;  and  their  thickncfs,  which 
feldom  exceeds  40  feet,  varies  greatly  in  diiFerent  parts. 
Some  have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two  fa- 
thoms of  the  furface  ;  others  fink  to  the  depth  of  90 
fathoms.  The  carl  of  Hopeton,  the  proprietor,  has 
in  his  poifelFion  a  folid  mals  of  lead-ore  from  thefe 
mines  weighing  five  tons.  His  lordfhip  has  alfo,  it  is 
faid,  a  piece  of  native  gold  that  weighs  two  ounces, 
which  was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place 
is  all  fent  to  Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being 
exported  free  of  duty.  The  fcanty  pafture  afforded 
by  this  barren  region  feeds  fome  iheep  and  cattle  ; 
but  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  fome- 
times  perilh  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the 
lead  ore  has  been  wafhed  :  for  the  lead  ore  communi- 
cates a  deleterious  quahty  to  the  water,  though  that 
liquid  acquires  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  lea- 
den pipes  or  cifterns.  North  from  this  mountainous 
region  lies  Crawfordmuir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  fmall  river  Douglas,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  ftands  Douglas  caftle,  for 
many  ages  the  refidence  of  the  fecond  family  in  Scot- 
land. A  modern  building  has  been  ere<fled  on  the 
fame  fite,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  caftle.  Near  it 
ftands  the  town  of  Douglas.  A  few  mljes  to  the 
north-eaft  is  Tinto,  a  remarkable  conic  mountain, 
round  the  bafe  of  which  the  Clyde  makes  a  noble 
fweep.  Weftward,  beyond  Douglas,  the  fmall  river 
Netham  defcends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous 
pariih  of  Lifmahago. — Hamilton  houfe,  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  ftands  in  a  plain  between  the 
rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  It  is  a  magnificent  ftruflure, 
furrounded  by  many  venerable  oaks.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  contains  many  hand- 
fome  houfe s :  (fee  Hamilton).  Here  are  feen  the 
ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1451.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  Hamilton-houfe  is  an  elegant  ap- 
pendage to  it  called  Cbatelherault,  the  name  of  the 
ancient  poifeftions  held  by  the  family  in  France.  This 
building  is  feated  on  the  river  Avon,  and  is  furround- 
ed by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every  rural  beauty 
that  can  produce  a  pleafing  effeft  on  the  imagination. 
— On  the  weft  of  Hamilton  is  the  little  town  of  Kil- 
bridge  ;  and  to  the  fouth  that  of  Strathavon,  furround- 
ed by  the  fertile  tra<ft  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
In  our  way  from  Hamilton  to  Glafgow  we  meet  with 
the  ancient  borough  of  Rutherglen,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  weavers  and  other  manufaflurers  :  and  the  village 
of  Govan  ftands  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  the 
road  from  Glafgow  to  Renfrew. 

LANESBO  ROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Lcinfter. 
It  is  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  Dillon  faipily.  This  place  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62  miles  from  Dublin ; 
and  has  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  horfe.  There  is  a 
yearly  fair  here  in  February.  The  town  gave  title  of 
I'lfcount  to  the  family  of  JLane,  and  now  gives  title  of 
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tar!  to   that  of  Butler.     There  is  a  bridge  over  the  He   WTOte    The   •vifions  of  Pierci    Ploiuman  ;    a    piece  LangclanJ 

Shannon  at  Lanefborough  into  the  county  liofcommon.  wliich  abounds  widi  imagination  and  humour,  though 

N.  Lat.  53  40.  W.  Long.  8.  6.  drelFed  to  great   difadvantage  in  very  uncouth  verfiti- 

LANKRANC,  an   Italian,  bom  at  Pavia,  became  cation  and  obfolete  language.     It  is  written  without 

archbilhop    of  Canterbury   in   1070.     He  difputed  a-  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  tlie  poet  has  endeavoured 

gainft   Berengarius   in  the   council   held  at   Rome  in  to  fupply  by  miking  every  vcrlc  begin  with  the  fame 

1059,  and  wrote  againft  him  concerning  the  real  pre-  letter.     Dr  Hickes  obfcrves,  that  this  kind  of  allitera- 

fence  in  the  eucharill.     He  had  other  difputes,  &c.  and  tive  verfification  was  adopted  by  Langeland  from  the 

died  in  1089.  pradice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vifions  a- 

Lanfranc  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  hi  (lory-paint-  bound  wiih   Saxonifms  :  he  llylcs  him  aklcrnmut  iUe 

cr,  born  at  Parma  in   1581.      He  was  firft  the  difciple  faliroi'niphus,    morum    vindtx    acerrimus,    i(.i:.      Chaucer 

of  Augullin  Caiaccl  ;  and,  after  his  death,  of  Hanni-  and  Spencer  have  attempted  imitations  of  his  vifions, 

bal,  whole  talfe  in  dedgn  and  colouring  he  fo  happily  and  the  learned  Seldcn  mentions  him  with  honour. 
attained,  that  he  was  intruftcd  to  execute  fome  of  his         Langeland,  an  illand  of  Denmark   in  the  Baltic 

dedgns  in  the  Farnefian  palace  at    Rome.     Thefe  he  fea,    in  the  ftraic    called  the   great   belt,    and  between 

finilhed  in  fo  malferly  a  manner,  that  the  diticrcnce  is  Zealand,   Saland,  and  Fyonia.     It  produces  plenty  of 

imperceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that  corn,  and  the  principal  town  is  Rutcoping.     E.  Long, 

of  his  mailer.     His  genius  direifled  him  to  grand  com-  n.  10.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 

pofitions,  which  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  defigning         LANGETZ,   a  town  of  France  in  Touraine,  noted 

and  in  painting  either  in  frefco  or  in  nil  :  he  did  in-  for  its   excellent  melons.     It  is  lituated  on  the  river 

deed  alpire  to  the  grace   of  Corregio,  but  could  ne-  Loire,  in  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat  .42.  20. 
ver  arrive  at  his  excellence  ;   his  grcateft  power  being        LANGHORNE     (John),    D.    I),     was    born    at 

manifelled    in  compolition  and    forelhortening.     He  Kirkby-Stephen,    in  \Veltmorcland.      His  father  was 

was  deficient  in    correflnefs  and  exprellion;    and  his  the  Reverend  Jol'eph  Langliorne  of  Winllon,  who  died 

colouring,  though  fometimes  admirable,  was  frequent-  when  his  fon  was  young.     Aiter    entering  into  holy 

ly  too  dark.     By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  he  paint-  orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fons  of  Mr  Cracroff, 

ed  in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome  the  reprefentation  of  a  Lincolnlhire    gentleman,  whofe  daughter    he  niar- 

that  faint   walking  on  the  water,  which  alforded  the  ried.     This  lady  in  a  Ihort  time  died  :   and  the  lofs  of 

pope  fo  much  fatisfadlion   that  he  knighted  him.     He  her  was  very  pathetically  lamented  by  lier  hulband  in 

died  in  1 647.  a    monody  ;    and    by  anotlier    gentleman,    Mr  Cart- 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  D.  D.  a  learned  Eng-  wright,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Conllantia."     Dr  Lang- 

lifli  writer,  was  born   in  1608.     He  was   educated  at  home  held  the  living  of  Blagden  in   Somcrfetfliire  at 

Queen's-coUege,  Oxford;   and  became  keeper  of  the  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  April  i.  1779. 

an.  hives  ot  that  nniverfity,  provoll  of  his  college,  and  He  was   the   author   of  fcveral   literary  productions; 

doiftor  of  divinity.     He  was  highly  elleemed  by  arch-  amongll  others,  of  Poems  in  two  vols,  1  ibfi ;  Sermons 

bilhop  Ulher,   Selden,  and  fevei.il  other  learned  men;  in  2   vols,   1773  »  litfulions  of  Fancy,  2  vols;  Theo- 

and  died  in  1657-8.     He  publiliied,   i.  An  edition  of  dofius  and  Conllanti.i,  2  vols  ;  Solynian  and  Almena  ; 

Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes.     2.  A  re-  Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Coiilblatlons  of  Hii- 


view  of  the  covenant ;  and  other  works. 

Langbaine  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr  Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St  Paul's 
church-yard  :  but  was  foon  after  called  from  thence 
by  his  mother  upon  the  death  of  his  eldell  brother, 
and  by  her  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univer- 
fity-coUcge,  Oxford,  in  1672.  Here  he  run  out  a 
good  part  of  his  cllate  ;  but  afterwards  correded  his 
manner  of  living,  and  for  fome  years  lived  in  retire- 


man  Lite,  1769;  a  Dilfertation  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit  ;  and  another  on  Reli>;ious  Retirement  ; 
and  he  was  editor  of  the  \V.  rks  of  St  Evremond,  of 
the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  fom.-  other  articles. 

LANGIONA,  a  large,  rich,  and  ftroiig  town  of 
Afi.i,  capital  ot  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  w.tli  a  iarge 
and  m.ignilicent  palace    where  the  king  refides.     E. 
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LANGOBAUDI,  a  people  of  Germany  fituated 
between  the    Elbe    and    the  Oder,  in  the   Marclie  of 


ment  near  Oxford.  During  tliis  time  he  improved  Brandenburg,  whom  their  p  lucicy  eni.obled  ;  in  rc- 
his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  at  firll  wrote  ibme  gard  that  being  eiiconipalfed  by  nia;iy  and  powerful 
fmall  pieces  without   his  name  ;  but  afterwards  pub-    nations  they  prefervcLl  themfelvc;,  niit  fi>  much  by  fub- 


lilhed  feveral  works  which  he  publicly  owned.  In 
1690  he  was  cledled  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  January  following,  was 
chofen  fupcrior  beadle  cf  law,  but  died  fuon  after  in 
1692.  He  wrote,  i.  The  hunter,  a  difcouile  on 
horiemanfhip.  2.  A  new  catalogue  of  Englilh  plays, 
■with  their  bcft   editions,  and   divers  remarks  on  the 


million,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  eiicoui.t.ring  dangers, 
(Tacitus). 

LANGPORT,  in  Somerfvtfhlre,  152  miles  frrm 
London,  is  a  wed-frequented  tnwn  on  the  Parrot,  be- 
tween Bridgcwatcr  and  Crewkcrn.  It  feut  members 
to  tluee  p.irlianieats,  and  is  governed  by  a  jvrtrLLVc 
and   a  recorder.     Here  .ne   ilghter>  conllantl)  : etch- 


originals  of  moll  plays,  and  on  tlie  plagiaries  of  feve-  ing  coals,  &c.   from   BriJgewater  ;  and   it  is  a  llagc 

ral  authors.     3.  An  account  of  the  Englilh  dnimatic  for  the  i'aiuuon  wairgon,  wliich  drops  tlie  goods  here 

poets.  from   London  to   be  cirried  farther  by  water.     Eels 

LANGELAND    (Robert),   .in   old    Englifli  poet  are  taken  in  vail  plenty  out  of  the  holes  of  tlie  banks 

of  the  14.11  century,  and  one  of  the  In.l  dilciplcj  of  of  the  river  in  in  lly  wiather.     The  market  here  is  on 

Wickiilfe  the  reformer.     He  is  laid  to  have  been  born  Saturday,  and  there  arc  four  fairs  in  the  year, 
in  Shioplhirc,  but  wc  have  no  account  of  his  family.        LANGRELshot,  at  fea,  that  couliiling  of  two 
1  bars 
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bars  of  iroii  jiir.cJ  by  a  chain  of  iliackle,  and  having 
half  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on  each  end  ;  by  means  of 
which  apparatus  it  does  great  execution  among  the 
enemy's  iigc.ing. 

LANG  RES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 


analogous  ;  not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weeping,  Langu: 
laughing,  finging,  groaning,  Icreaming,  and  ether  "  "^ 
natural  and  audible  expreffii-ns  of  appetite  and  pafllon. 

Another  ditfcrcncc  between  the  language  of  men 

and  the  voices  of  brute  animals  confifts  in  articulation. 


France  in  Charrracnc,  with  a  billiop's  fee.     Tlie  cut-    by  which  the  former  may  be  lefclved  into  diftinfl  elc 


Icry-wares  made  here  are  in  hith  elkciT'..  It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Mcarne,  in  E.  Long. 
4..  24.  N.  Lat.  47.  J 2. 

LAKGTON  (Stephen),  was  bom  in  rngland,  but 
r  s,  and  was  "greatly  ellecnicd  for  his 
king  and  nobility  of  France.     He  was 


educated  at  P; 
learning  by  thi        ^ 

chancellor  of  Paris'^  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  th= 
reign  cf  king  John  was  made  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Pope  Innocent  III.   in  oppofition  both  to  the 
monks  ot  Canterbury  and  to  d.e  king.     Langton  v.-as 
one  of  the  moll  illulhious  men  of  his  age  for  learning  ; 
J         and  continued  archbiihop   22   years,  djing   in    1228. 
Iicfinltion.  A  catalogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 
"  LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 

fignifies  the  expreflion  of  our  ideas  and  their  various 
relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which  ;'re  ufed 
as  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas  and  relations.  By  articulate 
ibuTids  are  meant  thofe  modulations  of  fimple  voice,  or 
of  found  emitted  from  the  tiiorax,  which  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its  feveral  organs, — the 
teeth,  the  tcrgue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a  more 
general  fenfe  ,the  word  language  is  fometimes  uled  to 
denote  all  founds  by  which  amnials  of  any  kind  exprefs 
their  particuhir  feelings  and  impulfes  in  a  manner  that 
,  is  intelligible  to  their  own  fpecies. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and 
defires,  with  v.hich  it  is  ncceilary,  for  the  prefevvation 
of  the  individual  or  the  continuaiKe  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies  fliould  be  acquainted.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  fo  formed, 
as,  up'on  any  particular  impulfe,  to  utter  founds,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  inftinct'.vely  know  the  meaning. 
The  fummons  of  the  hen  is  inltantly  obeyed  by  the 
whole  brood  of  chickens  ;  and  in  many  others  of  the 
irrational  tribes  a  fmiilar  mode  of  communication  may 
be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  and 
a  between  one  animal  and  its  cullom.ary  afiociate.  But 
it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  only  that 
thefc  inllinftive  founds  are  mutually  uud  rftood.  It  is 
ai  nccetfarv  for  animals  to  know  the  voices  of  their  e- 


Languape 
in  what  re- 
■fpe(Sls  dif- 

fi  rent  from  .  •  .,.,.,  ,    , 

the  inftint-  ncmies  as  the  voices  ot  then"  friends  ;  and  the  roaring 
tivecriesof  of  the  lion  is  a  found  oi  which,  previous  to  all  expe- 
animils.  rience,  every  bead  of  the  forcft  is  naturally  afraid. 
Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  language  of  men 
there  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Human  lan- 
guage is  capable  cf  expreO'.ng  ideas  and  notions,  which 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind 
cannot  conceive.  "  Speech  (fays  Arillot'e)  is  made 
to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and  what  inexpedient, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  juft  and  unjuft.  It 
is  therefore  given  to  n;en  ;  becaufe  it  is  peculiar  to 
them  that  of  good  and  evil,juft  and  unjufl:,  they  only 
(with  refpefc  to  other  animals)  polfefs  a  fenfe  or  feel- 
ing." The  voices  of  brutes  fecni  intended  by  nature 
to  exprefs,  not  diftinft  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but  on- 
ly fuch  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies 
that  they  fliould  have  tlie  power  of  making  known ; 
and  in  ibis,  as  in  all  other  refpccls,  there  voices  are 
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mentary  founds  or  fyllables  ;  whereas  the  latter,  beii\g 
for  the  moll  part  uuarticuluted,  is  rot  capable  of  fuch 
a  rcfulution.  Hciice  Htmcr  and  Hedod  charad^eri/e 
man  by  the  epithet  n--i<^-\,  or  ''  voice  dividing,"  as  lie- 
neling  -i.  power  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies  :  for  |  The  \ 
though  there  are  a  few  birds  f  which  utter  founds  that  rot, cud 
may  be  divided  into  fyllables,  yet  each  cf  thefc  birds  ^n^/-^' 
utters  but  one  fuch  found,  which  feems  to  be  employed  ".,' j 
rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic  than  f(;r  the  purpi>fe  ^(„_  j. 
of  giving  iniormation  to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is  j 
agitated,  it  utters  cries  which  are  very  different,  and  Notfrc 

have   no  articulation. A  third  difference  between  nature 

the  language  of  men  and  the  fignificant  cries  of  brute  '^'''"'' 
anim.alb,  it,  that  the  iormer  Is  from  art  and  the  latter 
from  nature.  Every  human  language  is  learned  by  imita- 
tion, and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inhabit 
the  country  where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught 
it  by  a  mjalter  or  by  bocks  :  but  the  voices  in  queftion 
are  nc  t  learned  by  imitation  ;  and  being  wholly  inftinc- 
tive,  they  ai  e  intelligible  to  all  tlie  animals  of  that  fpecies 
by  which  they  are   uttered,  though  brought  together 
from  the  m.oli  dillant  countries  on  earth.     That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwith- 
ftanding  bark  himfeif,  and  that  the  barking   or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  inlHnclively  underftood  by 
the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  counny,  are 
faiSs  which  admit  not  ot   doubt :  but  tliere  is  no  rea- 
fon to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any 
language   Ipoken  would  himfeif  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  chat  tlie  language  fpoken  in  or.e  country  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
different   language   is  fpoken.     Herodotus  indeed  re- 
cords a  fad  which,  could  it  be  depended  upon,  would 
tend  to  overturn  this  reafi^ning,  as  it  infers  a  natural 
relation  between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds. 
He  tells  us,  diat  Plamnietichus  king  of  Egypt,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  which  was  the  oldelt  language,  caufed 
two    children,    newly  born    of   poor    parents,    to    be 
brought  up  by  a  ibepherd  among   his  cattle,  with  a 
ftriit  injuuciion  that  they  fliould  never  hear  a  human 
voice  ;  and  that  at  tlie  end  of  two  years  the  children 
pronoimced  at  the  fame  time  the  word   ,^s>ti:s!,  which 
in  the  Phrygian  language  figniried  bread.     Either  this 
is  one  ot*  the  many  fables  which  that  credulous  hillo- 
rian   collcifled  among  the  Egyptians,  or  the  conduct 
and  realoniiicr  of  Piammetichus  were  very  abfurd  ;  for 
it  is  added,   that  from  this  circumftance  he  inferred 
that  the  Phrygians  v.ere  the  moll  ancient  people,  and 
that  they  fpoke    the  primitive    language.     The  only 
ralicnal  purpofe  for  v.hich  fuch  an  experiment  could 
be  inllitutcd,  would  be  to  difcover,  not  which  is  the 
oldeft  or  the  lateil  language,  but  whether  there  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  language  of  nature  or  inftinci :  but  in  fuch 
a  languac;e  it  is  obvi.  iis  that  there  could  be  no  word  to 
denote  b^ead,  becaufe  in  what  is  called  tlie  Hate  of  na- 
ture biead  is  unknown.     The  experiment  of  Pfamme- 
tichus  was  probably  never  made ;  but  in  the  woods  of 
different  countries  folitary  lavages   have    at  different 
times  been  caught,  who,  though  they  apparently  poffef- 

fed 
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lanijuig;.  fed  all  the  fagaclty  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  thougli    inarticulate  lively  founds,  are  naturally  expreffive  ofLweuaee 
-         their  organs  botli  oi  hearing  and  of  fpcech  were  per-    p.iin  and  pleafure,  and  equally  intelligible  to  all  it 


feJt,  never  ufed  articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations 
or  ideas.  They  uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries 
which  are  inllinftivcly  exprellive  of  pleafure  and  pain, 
of  joy  and  forro\f,  more  diiftiniflly  and  forcibly  than 
men  civilized  ;  but  with  rcfpccft  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  language,  they  were  what  Horace  reprcfents  all 
mankind  to  have  been  originally, — mutum  et  tvrpe  paus. 


kind 
baiiilli 


equally  intelligible  to  all  man- 
rhe  occalional  ule  of  thefe  no  art  can  wholly 
and  if  there  were  articulate  founds  naturally 
exprellive  of  the  lame  feelings,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  art  or  education  could  banilh  the  ufe  of  them, 
merely  becaufe  by  tlie  orgims  of  the  mouth  they  are 
broken  into  parts  and  refolvable  into  fyllable*. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  inllinaive  ar- 


Indeed  it  feems  to  be  obvious,  that  were  there  any  in-    ticulated  language,  it  lias  become  an  inquiry  of  fom« 


ftiniflive  language,  the  firft  words  uttered  by  all  chil 
dren  would  be  the  fame ;  and  that  every  child,  whe- 
ther born  in  the  defert  or  in  fociety,  would  under- 
ftand  the  language  of  every  other  child  however  edu- 
cated or  however  neglefted.  Nay  more,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  language,  though  its  gene- 
ral  ufe  miuht,  in  fociety,  be  fupeifeded  by  the  pre- 


importance,  how  mankind  were  firft  induced  to  fabri- 
cate articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  tliem  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  Children 
learn  to  fpeak  by  infenlible  imitation  ;  and  when  ad- 
vanced fome  years  in  life,  they  ftudy  foreign  languages 
proper  inllruaors  :    but  the  firft  men  had  no 


under 


Ipcakcrs  to  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  lludy 
vailing  diaka  of  ait,  could  never  be  wholly  loft  ;  and    by  what  means  did  tliey  then  learn  to  fpeak  >  On  this'  r-  i,  * 
that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,  far    queftion    only  two  opinions   can    poffibly  be  formed  vclledfr*' 
lefs  impoffible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  his    Either  language  mud  have  been  originally  revealed  from' h"ven  o" 
natural  and  moft   preffing  wants  to  the  men  ot  any    heaven,  or  it  muft  be  the  fruit  of  human  induftry.  The  "  "' ''■>- 
other  country,  whether  b.u-b.irous   or   civilized.     Tlie    greater  part  ot  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  even  fome  of  *'^"^*  ""^ 


exercili;  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life,    tlie  wifelt 


paga 


have 


.         .    ,     ,         ..         ■                r            ..,.._  ,.,,--•       ''e  embraced  the  former  opinion , 

have  indeed  eradicated  many  ot  our  original  inainels,  which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Mo- 

but    they  h.-.ve    not    eradicated    them    all  :    (fee    In-  fes,  who  reprefents  the    Supreme  Being    as  teachinij 

STiNCT.)  There  arc  external  indications  of  the  internal  our  firft   parents  the //(jmcj- of  animals 


The 


latter  o- 


pinion  is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  con- 


feelings  and  defires,  which  appear  in  the   moft  polilh- 
ed  fociety,  and  which  are  confelfcdly  inftinctive.     The 

paffions,  emotions,  fenl'ations,  and  appetites,  are  natu-  fider  language  as   one   of  the   arts  invented  byman 

rally  cxprelfed  in  the  countenance  by  charaaers  which  The  firft  men,  fay  they,  lived  for  fome  time  in  woods 

the  fava^e  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readi-  and  caves  after  the  nianner  of  beafts,  uttering  only 

nefs.     Tlie  look  fcrene,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dim-  confufed  and  indiftinrt  noifes ;   till,  alfociating  for  mu- 

pled  fmile,   and  the  gliftening  eye,  denote  equanimity  tual  affiftance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate 

and  good  will  in  terms  which  no  man  miftakes.     The  founds  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or 

contraaed  brow,  die  glaring   eye,  the  fuUen   gloom,  marks  of  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  which 

and  tha  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and  he   wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer.     This  opi- 

fprung  from  the  atomic   cefmogony  which  was 


defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings  or  impre- 
cations. To  teach  men  to  dilguife  thefe  inftinaive  in^ 
dications  of  their  temper,  and 


"  To  cirry  linilea  and  funfliine  in  their  face, 
<*  When  difconceiu  fitt  heavy  at  their  heart," 


tion  fprung  from 

framed  by  Mochus  the  Phenician,  and  afterwards  .... 
proved  by  Democrilus  and  Epicurus ;  and  though  it 
is  part  of  a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  o- 
ther  vegetables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modem 
conftitutcs  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  educa-  writers  (a)  of  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
tion.     Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmoft   fkill,    is  certainly  in  itielf  worthy  of  examination.  '  5 

and  of  every  motive  refulting  from  intereft,   die  moft        The  moft  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  moft  Arguments 
confummate  hypocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politi-    refpeaable  author  who  now  fupports  this  opinion,  can-  ^"^  '"  '"" 
cian,  is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition    didly  acknowledges,   that  if  languatje  was  invented  it  '"8".^'"'- 
from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance.     He  may    was  of  very  difficult  invention,    and  f.ir  beyond  jj^^  """ '"""■ 
indeed,  by  long  praaice,  have    acquired  a  very  great    reach  of  the  grolfeft   favages.     Accordingly  he  holds, 
command    both  over    his  temper    and    over    the  in-    that  though  men  were  originally  folitary  animals,  .ind 
ftinaive  figns  of  it  ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predomi-    had  no  natund  propenfity  to  the  fecial  life  ;  yet  before 
nate  over   art,  and  a   fudden  and   violent  palTion  will    language  could  be  invented  they  muft  have  been  affo- 
flafh  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  to  the  eye  of  every    ciated   for  ages,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome 
beholder.     If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  flatter    common  work.     Nay,  he  is  decidedly  of  t>pinion,  that 
ourfelves  with  the  belitf  that  no  man  will  call  them  in    before  the  invention  of  an  art  lb  difficult  as  languaRC 
queftion,   it  feems  to   follow,   that,    if  mankind   were    men  muft  not  only  have  herded  togcdier,  but  have  alfo 
prompted  by  inftina  to  ufe  articulate  founds  as   indi-    formed  fome  kind  of  civil  policv,  have  exiftcd  in  th.U 
cations    of  their   paffions,    atreaions,    fenfations,    and    political  ftate  a  very  long  lime,  and  have  acquired  fuch 
ideas,  die   language  of  nature  could  never  be  wholly    powers  of  abftraaion  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  idea*, 
forguttcii,  and   that  it  would  fometlnies  predominate    (See   Logic   and  Mr.T.^pn vshs).     But  it  is  obvious 
over   the  lan^^uage   of  art.     Groans,   fighs,  and  fome    that  men  could  imi  have  inftituted  civil  policy,  or  h.ive 
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carried 


(a)  Father  Simon,  Voltaire,   L'Abbe  Condillac,  Dr  Smith,  and  the  author  oi  the  Origin  ami  Progr.-Jj  of 
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Language,  carried  on  of  confent  any  common  v/ork,  without  coni- 

' ^ '  municating  their  tlefigns  to  each  otlier  :  and  there  are 

four  ways  by  wliich  the  author  thinks  that  this  could 
have  he;n  done  before  the  invention  of  Ipeech ;  viz. 
I  ft,  inarticulale  cries,  exprcirive  of  feiitiments  and  paf- 
fions  ;  zA,  gejlures,  wnA  iht  exprcjfrjn  of  coun'enance  ;  3d, 
imifativf  foumh,  expreffive  of  audible  things  ;  and,  4th, 
f>atiiting,  by  which  vifil>k  objefts  may  be  reprefented. 
Of  thefc  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain  that 
only  two  have  any  connexion  with  language,  viz.  in- 
articulate cries  and  imitative  founJs  ;  and  of  thefc  the 
author  abandons  the  latter  as  having  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  invention  of  articulation,  though  he  thinks 
it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progrefs.  "  I  am 
difpofed  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things  exprelfed 
by  them,  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than  to 
the  firft  languages  fpokcn  by  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions." It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that 
muft  have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of  language. 
Such  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who  have  any 
ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants ;  and  the  fa(5l 
is,  that  all  barbarous  nations  have  cries  exprefllng  dif- 
ferent things,  fnch  as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and 
die  like.  Thefe,  together  with  geftures  and  exprelllon 
of  the  countenance,  were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of 
communication  firft  ufed  by  men :  and  we  have  but  to 
fuppofe  (fays  our  author)  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies 
carrying  on  fome  common  bufinefs,  and  converfmg  to- 
gether by  figns  and  cries ;  and  we  have  men  juft  in  a 
ftate  proper  for  the  invention  of  language.  For  if  we 
fuppofe  their  numbers  to  increafe,  their  wants  would 
increafe  alfo ;  and  then  thefe  two  methods  of  commu- 
nication would  become  too  confined  for  that  larger 
fpherc  of  life  which  their  wants  would  make  neceflary. 
The  only  thing  then  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
give  a  greater  variety  to  the  inftin<51ive  cries  ;  and  as 
the  natural  progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to  what  is 
more  difficult,  the  firft  variation  would  be  merely  by 
tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute.  But 
this  variety  could  not  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  fpecch 
in  focicty  ;  and  being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural 
that  an  animal  fo  f.igaclous  as  man  fliould  go  on  far- 
ther, and  come  at  lalf  to  the  only  other  variation  re- 
maining, namely  articulation.  The  firft  articulation 
would  he  very  fimplc,  tlic  voice  being  broken  and  dif- 
tinguiflied  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confonants.  And 
as  all  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  with 
little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages  were  for 
the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat  ;  that  what 
confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries,  were  moftly 
guttural ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  moutli  would  at 
firft  be  very  little  employed.  From  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds 
articulated  were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fig- 
nified  their  wants  and  defires  to  one  another,  fuch  as 
caUing  one  another  for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch 
things  as  were  m.oft  necelfary  for  carrying  on  any  jo'jit 
work  :  then  in  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would  be  ar- 
ticulated, to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  aiSlions  had 
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been  performed  or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  Language, 
fuch  events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufi-  " 

nefs.  Then  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objefts 
as  they  were  converfant  with  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe favages  to  be  deep  in  abftraiSion  or  flcilful  in  the 
art  of  arranging  things  according  to  their  genera  and 
fpecies,  all  things  however  fimilar,  except  perhaps  the 
individuals  of  the  loweft  fpecies,  would  be  exprefTed 
by  different  words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by 
derivation  or  compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow 
by  degrees  ;  and  as  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and 
more  broken  and  articulated  by  confonants  ;  but  ftill 
the  words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  original 
nature  of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things  would  go  on, 
words  unrelated  ftill  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  lan- 
guage would  become  too  cumberfome  for  ufe  ;  and 
then  art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a 
language  upon  a  few  radical  words,  according  to  the 
rules  and  method  of  etymology.  ^ 

Thofe  (b)  who  think  tiiat  language  was  originally  Argument! 
revealed  from  heaven,  confider  this  account  of  its  hu-  for  its  di- 
man  invention  as  a  feries  of  mere  fuppofitions  hanging  ^'"^  origin 
loofely  together,  and  the  whole  fufpended  from  no  fix- 
ed principles.  The  opinions  of  Dlodorus,  Vitruvius, 
Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently 
quoted  in  its  fupport,  are  in  their  eftimation  of  no 
greater  authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men  ;  for 
as  language  was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfeiftion  long  before  the  era  of  any  hiftorian 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  WTiters,  who  are  comparatively  of 
yefterday,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  o- 
ver  the  philofophers  of  France  and  England.  Arifto- 
tle  has  defined  man  to  be  ^aov  //i^nnxot :  and  the  defi- 
nition is  certainly  fo  far  juft,  that  man  is  much  more 
remarkable  for  imitation  than  invention  ;  and  there- 
fore, fay  the  reafoners  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  had 
the  human  race  been  originally  mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  they 
would  have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs 
they  had  been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  fuperior  intelli- 
gence. That  the  firft  men  fpmng  from  the  earth  like 
vegetables,  no  modern  philofopher  has  ventured  to  af- 
fert ;  nor  does  there  any  where  appear  fufficient  evi- 
dence that  men  were  originally  in  the  ftate  of  favages. 
The  oldeft  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational  cof- 
mfigony  known  to  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  that  book 
reprefents  the  firft  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
only  as  reafoning  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  in  a 
ftate  of  high  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  of  which  they 
were  deprived  for  difobedience  to  their  Creator.  Mo- 
fes,  fetting  afide  his  claim  to  infpiration,  deferves,  from 
the  confiftcnce  of  his  narrative,  at  leaft  as  much  credit 
as  Mochus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus :  and  from 
his  prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fubjedt 
have  any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more,  as  having 
lived  nearer  to  tlie  period  of  v/hich  they  all  viTite.  But 
the  queftion  refpecting  the  origin  of  language  may  be 
decided  without  refting  in  authority  of  any  kind,  mere- 
ly by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpecch  and  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  main- 
tain  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at  firft 

to 
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L«ngu"ge.  to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herd- 
''~^'  ed  together  without  government  or  fubordination,  then 
to  have  formed  pulitical  focieties,  and  by  ihcir  ow-n 
exertions  to  have  advanced  from  the  groll'eil  ignorance 
to  the  rctincmcnts  of  fcience.  But  fay  the  reafoners 
whofc  caufc  wc  are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  fuppolition 
contrary  to  all  hiltory  and  all  experience.  There  is 
not  upon  record  a  fmgle  inltance  well  authenticated 
of  a  people  emerging  by  their  own  elFnrts  from  barba- 
rifm  to  CiviH/ation.  There  have  indeed  been  many 
nations  railed  Irom  the  llate  of  favages  j  but  it  is  known 
that  thiy  were  polilhed,  not  by  their  own  repeated  ex- 
ertions, but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonics 
from  nations  more  enlightened  than  themlclves.  Tlic 
original  favages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  a 
foreign  tribe  ;  and  were  afterwards  further  polilhed  by 
Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  5:c.  who  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient 
Romans,  a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the 
bleffings  of  law  and  religion  from  a  fuccetlion  of 
foreign  kings  ;  and  the  conquefts  of  Rome  at  a  later 
period  contributed  to  civilize  the  reft  of  Europe.  In 
America,  the  only  two  nations  which  at  the  invafion 
of  the  Spaniards  could  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a  fm- 
gle  ftep  from  barbarifm,  were  indebted  for  their  fupe- 
riority  over  the  other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and 
unallifted  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife 
inftitutions  of  foreign  legillators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  man  from  the  favage  ftate  to  that  of  political  focie- 
ty  (Sec  Saiacf.  Stale) ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that 
in  every  art  it  is  much  eafier  to  improve  than  to  invent. 
The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the  proper  track,  is 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advances  in  arts  and 
fcienccs  ;  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  tiie  records  of 
hiltory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  fufficient  vigour  to  difcover  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a  ftate  dilVerent  from  the  prefent.  If  the 
rudeft  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have 
continued,  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvaried  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm ;  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much  ru- 
der than  tliey,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  (hould 
think  of  inventing  an  art  fo  difficult  as  that  of  fpeech, 
or  even  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  thing  ?  In  build- 
ing, filhing,  hunting,  navigating,  &c.  they  might 
imitate  the  inftinclivc  arts  of  other  animals  ;  but  there 
is  no  other  animal  that  exprelfes  its  fenfations  and  af- 
fetflions  by  arbitrary  articulate  founds. — It  is  laid,  that 
before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind  muft  have 
exifted  for  ages  in  large  political  focieties,  and  have 
carried  on  of  concert  fome  common  work  :  but  if  in- 
articulate cries,  and  the  natural  vifible  figns  of  the 
pafllons  and  affeilions  were  modes  of  communication 
fufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety  together 
}'or  ages,  and  to  direct  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
fome  common  work,  what  would  be  their  inducement 
to  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  ufelefs  and  difiieult  as  that 
of  language  ?  Let  us  however  fuppofe,  Jay  the  advo- 
cates for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  fupporting,  tliat 
tliffercnt  nations  of  favages  fet  about  inventing  an  art 
of  communicating  their  thoughts,  which  experience 
had  taught  them  was  not  abfolutely  nccclfary  ;  liow 
came  they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one 
art  of  articuhiting  tiie  voice  for  this  purpofc  ?     In;u- 
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tlculate  cries,  out  of  which   language    is   fabricated,  Language 

have  indeed  an  inftindive  conneilion  with  our  paffions   ^ — ^ 

and  atfedtions  ;  but  there  are  geftures  and  exprelllons 
of  countenance  with  which  our  pafllons  and  atfeftions 
are  in  the  fame  manner  connected.  If  the  natural 
cries  of  pafllon  could  be  fo  modilied  and  enlarged  as 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  tlie  hearer  every 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  it  is  certain  that  the 
natural  geft\ires  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 
very  fame  purpofe  (fee  Pantomime)  ;  and  it  is  ftrange 
that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  languages, 
not  one  ihould  have  llumbled  upon  fabricating  vifible 
iigns  of  their  ideas,  but  that  all  Ihould  have  agreed  to 
denote  them  by  articulated  founds.  Every  nation 
whofe  language  is  narrow  and  rude  fupplies  its  defefts 
by  violent  gefticulation  ;  and  therefore,  as  much  lefs 
genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  art  than 
WHS  requifite  for  its  Hrft  invention,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that,  had  men  been  Icit  to  devifc  for  themfelves 
a  method  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmitted  by 
their  fathers.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  founds 
are  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 
than  vifible  gefticulation  :  for  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  is  a  truth  w  hich  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who 
had  never  experienced  the  fitnefs  of  either  ;  and  if,  to 
counterbalance  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  articulation,  its 
extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into  view,  it  muft  appear 
little  lefs  than  miraculous  that  every  favage  tribe  Ihould 
think  of  it  rather  than  the  eafier  method  of  artificial 
gefticulation.  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remark- 
able for  their  indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eafe 
to  utility  ;  but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a  pliancy 
to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble 
bend  their  limbs  and  members  into  any  pofitions  agreed 
upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe  witli  refpecl  to  the  organs  of  articulation,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  lite  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  found 
which  he  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear.  No  fo- 
reigner who  comes  to  England  after  the  age  of  tliirty, 
ever  pronouces  the  language  tolerably  well  ;  an  Eng- 
liftiman  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the 
guttural  found  which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek 
X>  or  even  the  French  found  of  tiic  vowel  u  :  and  of 
the  folitary  favages  who  have  been  caught  in  different 
forefts,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been  one  who, 
after  the  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 
language  fo  as  to  make  hinifelf  readily  underftood. 
The  prdent  age  has  indeed  turnllhed  many  inftances  of 
deaf  pcrfons  being  t.iught  to  fpcak  intelligibly  by  fkil- 
ful  mailers  moulding  the  organs  of  the  mouth  into  the 
poiitions  proper  for  articulating  the  voice :  but  who 
was  to  perform  this  talk  among  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage, when  all  mankind  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  articulation  is  elleifled  ?  In  a  word, 
daily  experience  informs  us,  that  men  who  have  not 
learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after- 
wards acquire  the  faculty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps 
as  fiivagcs  cannot  obtain  ;  and  thcrciorc,  if  fpeech  was 
invented  at  all,  it  mull  have  been  cither  by  children 
who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were 
incapable  of  fpeech.  A  thoufand,  nay  a  million,  of 
3X2  children 
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Liopuge.  children  could  not  think    of  inventing    a    language. 

' "^ '  ^Vhile  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  underftanding 

enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  language  ;  and  by 
the  lime  tliat  there  is  underftanding,  tlie  organs  are 
become  too  ftiff  for  the  tatli.  And  therefore,  fay  the 
advocates  for  the  divine  origin  of  language,  tc.ifon  as 
veil  as  hiftory  intimates,  that  mankind  in  all  ages 
muft  have  been  fpeaking  animals  ;  the  young  having 
conllantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  thofe  who 
were  elder  ;  and  we  may  wanantably  conclude,  that 
our  firft  parents  received  it  by  immediate  inlpiration. 

I'o  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  ob- 
jeftion  readily  oilers  itfelf.  If  the  firit  language  was 
communicated  by  infpiration,  it  muft  have  been  per- 
i'cii,  and  held  in  rever^T.ce  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  ;.  e. 
by  all  mankind.  But  a  vaft  variety  of  languages  have 
prevailed  in  die  world  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  which  re- 
main are  known  to  be  very  impcrfec't,  whilft  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loll.  If  diffe- 
rent languages  were  originally  invented  by  different 
nations,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mix- 
ture of  ihefc  nations  ;  but  what  could  induce  men 
poflelfed  of  one  perfect  language  of  divine  original,  to 
forfake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  invention, 
and  in  every  refpe<ft  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  themfelves  had  been  iufpired  ? 


In  whatcir-      In  anfwer  to  this  objeiftion,  it  is  faid,  that  nothing 


language 
mud  be- 
come nar- 
row and 
rude. 


modified  it  by  their  natural  powers,  as  thoufands  can 
improve  what  they  could  not  invent.     The  firft  lan- 
guage, if  given  by  infpiration,  muft  in  its  principles 
have  had  all  the  perfeftion  of  which  language  is  fuf- 
ceptible ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things   it  could  not 
poffibly  be  very  copious.     The  words  of  language  are 
either  proper  names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  All-wife  Inftruiflor 
would  load  the  memories  of  men  with  words  to  denote 
things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  which 
tliey  had  not  then  acquired.     It  was  futficient  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  fupport 
the  largeft  fuperftruflure  which  they  might  ever  after 
have  occafion  to  raife  upon  it,    and  that  they    were 
taught  the  method  of   building  by    compofition  and 
derivat!<5n.     This  would  long  preferve  tlie  language 
radically  the  fame,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the 
introduftion  of  diiferent  dialefls  in  the  different  coun- 
tries over  which  men  fpread  themfelves.     In  whatever 
ret^ion  we  fuppefe  the  human  race  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  placed,  the  increafe  of  their  numbers  would  in 
procefs   of  time  either  difperfe  them   into  diiferent  na- 
tions, or  extend  the  one  nation   to  a  vaft  diftance  on 
all  fides  from  what  we  may  call  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment.    In  either  cafe  they  would  every  where  meet 
with  new  objefts,  which  would  occafion  the  invention 
of  new  names ;  and    as  tlie  differenc*  of  chmate  and 
other  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  who  removed 
^aftward  or  nortliward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many 
refpefts  different  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  tr:ivelled 
towards  tl;e  weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number  of  words 
■would  in  one  country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex 
conceptions,  which  muft  neceliarily  be  unintelligible  to 
tlie    body  of  the  people  ioliabiting   countries    where 
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thofe  conceptions  had  never  been  formed.  Thus  would  Langnage, 
various  diale(fls  be  unavoidably  introduced  imo  the  ori-  ' 
ginal  language,  even  whilft  all  mankind  remained  in 
one  fociety  and  under  one  government.  But  after 
feparate  and  independent  focieties  were  formed,  thefe 
variations  would  become  more  numerous,  and  the  fe- 
veral  dialedls  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  idiom  and  genius  of 
the  parent  tongue,  in  proportion  to  tlie  diftance  of 
tlie  tribes  by  whcm  they  were  fpoken.  If  we  fuppofe 
a  few  people  either  to  have  been  banilhed  together  from 
the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wandered  of 
their  own  accord  to  a  diftance,  from  which  through 
tracklefs  forefts  they  could  not  return  (and  fuch  emi- 
grations have  often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how 
the  moft  copious  language  muft  in  their  mouths  have 
foon  become  narrow,  and  how  the  offspring  of  in- 
fpiration muft  have  in  time  become  fo  deformed 
as  hardly  to  retain  a  feature  of  the  anceftor  whence 
it  originally  fprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a 
praflical  Ikill  in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  ex- 
ercife  ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  fafts  to  prove, 
that  a  fingle  man  caft  upon  a  defart  ifland,  and  hav- 
ing to  provide  the  neceifarles  of  life  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity, would  foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency 
his  mother-tongue.  A  fmall  number  of  men  c.ift  away 
together,  would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomewhat  lon- 
ger ;  but  in  fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would 
in  a  great  meafure  be  loft  by  them  or  their  pofterity. 
In  this  ftate  of  banilliment,  as  their  time  would  be 
almoft  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,  fifhing,  and  other 
means  within  thfir  reach  to  fupport  a  wretched  exif- 
tence,  they  would  have  very  little  leifure,  and  perhaps 
lefs  defire,  to  preferve  by  converfation  the  remembrance 
of  tliae  eafe  and  thole  comforts  of  which  they  now 
found  themfelves  for  ever  deprived  ;  and  they  would 
of  courfe  foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their 
native  language  had  been  ufed  to  denote  the  accommo- 
dations and  elegancies  of  polilhed  life.  This  at  Icaft 
feems  to  be  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach  their  children  a  part  of  language  which  in  their 
circumftances  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  impofflble  to  make  them  compre- 
hend the  meaning  ;  for  where  there  are  no  ideas,  the 
figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intel'iigible.  From  fuch 
colonies  as  this  d  fperied  over  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thofe  nations  of  favages  have  arifen,  which 
have  induced  fo  many  philofophers  to  imagine  that  the 
ftate  of  the  favage  was  the  original  ftate  of  man  ;  and  | 

if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiration 
muft  have  unavoidably  fprung  a  number  of  different 
dialedls  all  extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining 
nothing  of  the  parent  tongue  except  perhaps  the 
names  of  the  moft  confpicuous  objefts  of  nature,  and 
of  thofe  wants  and  enjoyments  which  are  infeparable 
from  humanity.  The  favage  ftate  has  no  artificial 
wants,  and  furn'fhcs  few  ideas  that  require  tei-ms  to 
exprefs  them.  The  habits  of  folitude  and  filence  in- 
cline a  favage  rarely  to  fpcak  ;  and  when  he  fpeaks, 
he  ufes  the  fame  terms  to  dencte  different  ideas.  Speech 
tlierefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  muft  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  extremely  various.  Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate,  fuggefls  different  ideas, 
and  creates  different  wants,  which  muft   be  expreffed 

either 
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either  by  terms  entirely  new  or  by  old  terms  ufed 
wirh  a  new  fignification.  Hence  muft  originate  great 
diverfity,  even  in  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  among 
all  fava^e  nations  the  words  retained  of  the  original 
language  being  ufcd  in  various  (enfes,  and  pronounced, 
as  we  may  believe,  witli  various  accents.  When  any 
of  th.'fi.  Iivagc  tribe?  emerged  from  their  barbarilm, 
whether  by  the'r  own  efforts  or  by  the  aid  of  people 
more  enlightened  than  themfelves,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  improvement  ;ind  copioufnefs  of  their  language 
would  keep  pace  wilh  their  own  progrufs  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  but  in  tlie  infinite  multi- 
tude of  words  which  civilization  and  refinement  add  to 
language,  it  would  bo  little  lefs  than  miraculous  were 
any  two  nations  to  agree  upon  the  fame  founds  to  re- 
prcfcnt  the  fame  ideas.  Superior  refinement,  indeed, 
may  induce  imitation,  conquefts  may  impofe  a  lan- 
guage, and  e.xtenfion  of  empires  may  melt  down  dif- 
ferent nations  and  di  Jcrent  dialers  into  one  inafs  ; 
but  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rife  to  diverfity 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  they  Ihould 
retain  more  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
expreflive  of  thofe  objeifls  with  which  all  men  are  at 
all  times  equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnefs 
of  fome,  and  the  narrownefs  of  others,  furnirti  no 
good  objeiflion  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  whctlier  language  was  at  firft  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  in  a  courfe  of  ages  invented  by  men,  a 
multitude  of  diale(fls  would  inevit.ibly  arife  as  foon  as 
tlie  human  race  was  feparated  into  a  number  of  dillinft 
and  independent  nations. — We  pritend  not  to  decide 
for  our  readers  in  a  quellion  ot  this  nature  :  we  have 
given  the  bed  arguments  on  both  fides  which  we 
could  either  devile  or   find  in  the  writings   of  others  : 
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and  if  it  be  feen,  as  we   doubt   not   !t  vrlll,  that   onr  Urgtraps 

own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revelation,  let  it  «■ ' 

not  be  hallily  condemned  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge 
of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  France  and  England  ;  for  if  they  will  carry 
their  philologic*  Unquiriet  to  the  eaft,  they  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  Vice  the  remains  of  one  original  lan- 
guage througli  a  great  part  of  the  globe  at  this  day  ( c ). 

Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  muft  be  fubjeft 
to  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as 
from  the  variety  of  incidents   which  affea   all  fublu- 
nary   things ;  and   thofe  changes  muft   always  corre- 
fpond  with  the   change  of  circumftances  in  the  people         9 
by   whom  the  langu.-ige  is  fpoken.     When  any  parti-  "^^^  '»"- 
cular  fet  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among  any  fociety  ^'^'  °', 
of  men,  words  muft  be  adopted  to  exprefs  them  ;  and  an^ndcTt. 
from  thefe  the  language    muft  aflume    its  charaifler.  tbcir 
Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is  minds, 
bold  and  nervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti- 
vated ;  while  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  in  which 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  harmo- 
nious, but  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  expreffion.  ,„ 

But  although  it  may  be  confidere'd  as  a  general  rule,  S„me  «- 
that  the  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exaft  index  >:<:pti»na  to 
of  the  ftate  of  their  minds,  yet  it  admits  of  fome  par- ''?"  f''^- 
ticular  exceptions.     For  a  man  is  naturally  an  imita- '"'"^  "''*• 
tive  animal,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re- 
courfe  to  invention    but    through    neceffity,    colonies 
planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  diftance  from  the 
mother-country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  founds 
and  Uiom  of  language  with  thofe  from  whom  they  are 
feparated.     In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonifts 
and  the  people  of  the  mother  country,  by  living  under 
different  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  by  adopting,  of  courfe,  different  modes 

of 


(c)  Ntimberlefs  inftances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  produce  only  a  verv  few. 
In  the  Shnn/cril,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Gtntoos,  our  fignifies  a.  day  :  (See  Hathed's  preface  to  the  cade  of 
Gentoo  liitvs).  In  other  eaftem  languages,  tlie  fame  word  was  ufcd  to  denote  both  light  and /i"/c.  Tlius  in  the 
Chaldte,  nR  \s  Jire ;  in  the  Egyptian,  or  is  the /uj»  or  light,  (Plul.  de  Ofir.  et  IJid.) :  In  the  Helrfj},  AUR  i>; 
light  :  in   the  Greek,  «»,-  is  the  air,  often   light:  in  Latin,  aura    is  the   air,  from  the   ^olic   Greek;  and   in 

Irijh  it  is  A  EAR.     From  the  very  fame  original   we  have  the  Greek  word  wf,  and  the    Englifti  Jire. In  Tie- 

krew,  OR  fignifies  to  raife,  lift  up  one's  felf,  or  be  railed  :  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greei  etu,  to  rnife,  ex- 
cite, and  the  Latin  orior  to  arife  ;  whence  orif.ns  the  eaft,  and  Eng.  orient,  oriental ;  alfo  I>at.  origo,  and  Eng. 
origin,  originate,  &c. — The  word  Khunt  in  the  Shanfcrit  diale<fl,  fignifies  a  fmall  territory,  wliich  is  retained 
in  Ki/»9ot,  Kent,  Canton,  Cantabria.  The  word  Khan,  kin,  ckan,  can,  cf.n,  gin,  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  pervades  Afia  and  Europe  from  die  Ganges  to  the  Garrone,  The  word  light  Enelllh,  lucht  Flcniilh 
LUX  Roman,  and  yv^'i  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aretz,  arek,  erech,  aertha,  earth, 
and  ERDE,  are  all  one  word  from  Paleftlnc  and  Chaldee  to  Brit.iin  and  Germany. — The  Clialdcans  turned  the 
Hebrew  word  shur  or  shor,  which  fignifies  an  ox,  into  thor,  as  likcwife  did  the  Phenicians  (See  J'lut. 
Fit  Syll.) ;  hence  the  Greek  T«i/poc,  the  Latin  taurur,  the  French  tamaii,  and  tlie  It.ilian  and  Spanifti 
loro.  The  Hebrew  word  bit  or  biith,  which  fignifies  cavity,  capacity,  the  concave  or  infidt  of  anv  place, 
has  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide,  ftill  retaining  nearly  the  original  fignification  ;  in  the  Periian  language  it  is 
BAD,  BED,  BHAD,  and  lignifics  a  houfe  or  abode.  In  all  the  diale<fts  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  bode  fignifies  the 
fame  tiling ;  hence  the  Englifli  abiJ;  alode,  booth,  boal^  and  tlie  Frensh  latteaii.  In  all  thefe  inftanci-s  there 
is  a  ftriking  refemblancc  in  found  as  well  as  in  fcnfe  between  the  derived  and  the  primitive  words  ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  cvd'e,  even  when  of  the  legitimacy  of  tlic  derivation  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has 
been  (howni  (fee  liofivelVs  Life  of  Jobnfon),  that  the  FVench  jour,  a  day,  is  derived  from  the  L.ilin  dies  ; 
but  it  may  be  certainly  traced  from  a  higher  fource.  In  many  of  tlie  orient.il  dialccls,  di,  Irioht,  is  a  name 
of  the  yim ;  hence  the  Greek  Aic,  jfupiter,  and  the  Latin  dies,  a  day.  From  dies  comes  diurkus  ;  in 
the  pronunciation  of  which,  either  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fpcakcr  or  of  the  hearer,  din  is  readily  con- 
founded with  gill  ;  then  of  tlie  ablative  of  this  adjcftive,  corruptly  pronounced  giiimo,  the  Italians  mnkc  a 
fnbftantivc  ciorno,  which  by  the  French  is  readily  contraiftcd  into  giour  or  jour.  From  the  fame  root  di, 
comes  £k(»:,  a,  01,  tlie  Eolic  i^/m,  tJic  Latin  ditvs,  and  the  Celtic  dhia,  God. 
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l.«iiKM»ge.oflife,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of  one  another,  alTume    of  the  aflion,  to  precede  or   follow  the  other  parts.  Langua 


different  national  chura>fters,  and  form  each  a  dilUnft 
language  to  tiiemk-lvcs,  totally  different  in  genius  and 
ftylc,  though  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  tun- 
diimental  founds  and  general  idiom.  IT,  therefore, 
this  particular  idiom,  formed  before  their  fcpaiation, 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  mother-country  than  of  the  colonies,  thcfe  will 
labour  under  an  inconvenience  on  this  account,  which 
they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome ;  and  this 
inconvenience  mull  prevent  their  language  from  ever 
attaining  to  that  decree  of  pcifedion  to  which,  by  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  nfight  otherwife  have  been 
carried.     Thus  various  languages  may  have  been  form 


The  confufion  which  this  might  occafion,  is  avoided  by 
the  particular  manner  of  injli  O'mg  their  words,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  connedcd,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentcnce 
they  occur,  tlie  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  conncft 
the  feveral  parts  with  one  another  after  the  whole  fen- 
tence  is  concluded.  And  as  the  words  may  be  here 
tranfpofed  at  pleafure,  thoie  languages  may  be  called 
TRANSPOsiTivE  languages.  To  this  cLifs  we  muft,  in 
an  efpecial  manner,  refer  the  Lal'in  and  Cresk  lan- 
guages.— As  each  of  thefe  idioms  has  feveral  advanta-Thc  trai 
ges  and  dcfefts  peculiar  to  itfelf,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  poCtive 
point  out  the  moft  confiderable  of  them,  in  order  to  l^nguag 


It 


ed   out   of  one  parent  tongue  ;  and  thus  that  happy*  afcertain  with  greater  precifion  the  particular  cliaratSer  '^"."JP^''' 
rnn.-urrence    of  circumftanccs  which  has  raifed  fome    and  excellence  of  fome  of  thofe  lanffuages  now  princi- f„^  a  ,„ 


concurrence    of  circumftanccs  which  has  raifed  fome    and  e 
languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfecflion,  may  be  ea- 
fdy  accounted  for,  while  many  iniTeLT:ual  ellbrts  have 
been  made  to  raife  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree 
of  excellence. 

As  the  knowledge  of  languages  conftitutes  a  great 
part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deiormities  fur 


languages  now  prmci-  f^^o^  j^ 
pally  fpoken  or  ftudied  in  Europe. 

The  partiality  which  our  forefathers,  at  the  revi- 
val of  letters  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  look  upon 
every  diftinguifliing  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  as 
one  of  the  many  caufes  of  the  amazing  fuperiority  which 


II 

Vhat  is 
meant  by 
the  idiomy 
and  what 
by  the  ge* 
niuiy  of  a 
language. 


nilh  employment  to  tafte,  and  as  thefe   depend  much    thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  every  other  at 
upon  the  idioms  of  the  different  tongues,  we  fliall  pro-   that  time  Ipoken  in  Europe. — This  blind  deference  ftill 

'         '       ■  '    continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  our  minds  are  early 

prepoffeffed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  taught  in 
our  earlieft  infancy  to  believe,  that  to  entertain  the  leaft 
idea  of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  Greek  or 
Latin  in  any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certain 


cecd  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  advantages  and 
defedls  of  fome  of  thofe  idioms  of  language  with  which 
we  are  bed  acquainted. — As  the  words  idiom  and  ge- 
nius of  a  language  are  often  confounded,  it  will  be 
neceffary    to    inform    the    reader,    that   by  idiom  we 


would  here  be  underftood  to  mean  ihut  general  mode  of  mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  tafte. — Their  rights, 
arranging  nvorils  into  fcnteiices  which  prd-vatls  in  any  parti-  therefore,  like  thofe  of  the  church  in  former  ages,  re- 
cular  laneuc.oe  ;  and  by  the  genius  of  a  language,  we  main  ftill  to  be  examined;  and  we,  without  exerting 
mean  to  exprefs  th:  particular  Jet  of  ideas  'which  the  our  reafon  to  difcover  trutli  from  fahehood,  lamely  fit 
•words  of  any  language,  either  from  their  formation  or  down  fuisfied  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pre- 
multipliciiy,  are  moft  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  eminence  in  every  rcfpeift.     But  if  we  look  around  us 


12 

Two  uW- 


any  one  nuho   hears   it  properly  uttered.     Thus,  .although 
the    Englijh,    French,    Italian,    and     Spanfh    languages 
nearly  agree  in  the  fame  general  idiom,  yet  the  par- 
ticular GENIUS  of  each  is  remarkably  different :  The 
Englifh  is  naturally  bold,  nervous,  and  ftrongly  articu- 
lated :  the  French,  is  weaker,  and  more  flowing ;  the 
Italian,  more  foothing  and  harmonious  ;  and  the  Spa- 
nij]}  more  grave,  fonorous,  and  ilately.     Now,  when 
cms  among  we   examine   the  feveral  languages  which  have  been 
the  Ian-      j^q{j  efteemed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  on- 
guagese-    j^  ^^^  idioms  among  them  which  are   effentially  di- 
Europe. '"  ftinguilhed   from  one  another;  and  all  thofe  langua- 
ges  are  divided  between  thefe  two  idioms,  following 
fometimes    the    one  and  fometimes  the  other,    either 
wholly  or  in  part.     The  languages  which  may  be  faid 
to  adhere  to  the  firft  idiom,  arc  thofe  which  in  their 
conftrudion  follow  the  order  of  nature  ;  that  is,  ex- 
prefs their  ideas  in  the   natural  order  in  wliich  diey 
occur  to  the  mind  ;  the  fubjeft  which  occafions  the  ac- 
tion appearing  firft  ;  then  the  ailion,  accompanied  with 
its  feveral  modilications  ;  and,  lail  of  all,  the  object  to 
13        which  it  has  reference. — Thefe  may  properly  be  called 
The  ana-     ANALOGOUS  languages;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  Eng- 
logous  and  Jif^^  French,  and  moft  of  the  modern    languages    in 
Europe. — The  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  IDIOM,  are  thofe  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  conftruflion  than  what  the  tal^e  or  fancy  of  the 
compofer  may  fuggeft  ;  fometimes  making  the  objeifl, 
fometimes  the  aSion,  and  fometimes  the  modificatioa 


for  a  moment,  and  obferve  the  many  excellent  produc- 
tions which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  ev(»ry  language 
of  Europe,  we  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  even  thefe  are  now 
poffeffed  oi  fome  powers  which  might  afford  at  leaft  a 
prefumption,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  attention,  they  might,  in  fome  refpelfs,  be 
made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  tliofe  beautiful  and  juftly 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  endeavouring 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool  eye 
of  philofophic  reafoning,  endeavour  to  bring;  before  the 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions  which 
have  been  moft  generally  received  upon  this  fubjeft, 
and  reft  the  determination  of  the  caufe  on  her  impartial 
decifion. 

The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  every  transpositive  language,  could  not 
be  admitted  without  occafioning  great  confufion,  un- 
lefs  certain  claffes  of  words  were  endowed  with  particu- 
lar variations,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  made 
to  refer  to  the  other  words  with  which  they  ought  na- 
turally to  be  connedcd.  Fiom  this  caufe  proceeds  the 
neceffity  of  feveral  variations  of  -verls,  nc:.'tis,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  which  are  not  in  the  leaft  effential  or  neceffary  in 
the  ANALOGOUS  languages,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Grammar,  to  Wiiich  we  refer 
for  fatisfadlion  on  this  head.  We  fhall  in  this  place 
confider,  whether  thefe  variations  are  an  advantage  or 
a  difadvantagc  to  language. 

I  As 
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As  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  language 
whofc  verbs  admit  of"  wJleSion,  is  on  that  account  much 
more  perfcifl  than  one  where  they  are  varied  by  aux't- 
liar'us  s  we  fhall,  in  tlie  firft  place,  ex;uiiine  this  with 
fome  degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  what  is  faid  on  this 
head  may  be  the  more  intelligible,  we  Ihall  give  ex- 
amples from  the  Latin  and  Englilh  languages.     We 


from  one  anotlier  for  each  particular  verb,  all  ihofe  Lan  guage. 

languages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have  been  ' ^'"^ 

obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  a  fmall  number  of 
dalles  ;  all  the  words  of  each  of  which  clalfes,  com- 
monly called  conjugations,  have  the  feveral  variations  of 
the  modes,  lenfcs,  and  pcrfons,  expreifed  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner,  which  mull  of  necelHty  introduce  a  fi- 


make  choice  of  thefe  languages,  bccaiifc  the  Latin  is  milarity  of  founds  into  the  language  in  general,  much 
more  purely  tranfpofiiive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Eng-  greater  tlian  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
lirti  admits  of  lei's  infedion  than  any  other  language    its  own  diitinguilhing  found.     To  be  convinced  of  this 

we  need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and* 
Englilh,  and  oblerve  on  which  fide  the  preference  with 
refpect  to  variety  of  founds  mull  fall. 


unds, 
ty  of 
flioin, 
ircci- 
if 


that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  any  preference  be  due  to  a  language  from  the 
one  or  the  other  method  of  conjugating  verbs,  it  rauft 
in  a  great  meafure  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thcfc 
three  caufes : — Either  it  mull  .idniit  of  a  grc.itcr  va- 
riety of  founds,  and  confequenll y  more  room  for  har- 
monious divcrfity  of  tones  in  the  language  : — or  a 
greater  freedom  of  cxprelTlon  is  allowed  in  uttering  any 
limplc  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a  greater  variety 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  arc  neceflary  to 
exprefs  that  idea  than  the  other  docs  : — or,  laltly,  a 
greater  precifion  and  accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  perfon  who  ufes  the  language,  arife  from  the  ufe 
of  one  of  thefe  forms,  than  from  the  ufe  of  the  other : 
for,  as  every  other  circumftance  which  may  ferve  to 
give  a  diverfity  to  language,  fuch  as  the  general  and 
mod  prevalent  founds,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any 
one  particular  letter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances  of  that  nature,  which  may  ferve  to  debafe  a 
particular  language,  are  not  influenced  in  the  leall  by 
the  different  methods  of  varying  the  verbs,  they  can- 
not be  here  confidered.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  a  comparifon  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages 
which  may  accrue  to  a  language  by  inHeiffing  its  verbs 
with  regard  lO  each  of  thefe  particulars, — variety  of 
found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of 
meaning. 

Tho  Jirjl  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is. 
Whether  the  one  method  of  expreffing  the  variations 
of  a  verb  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  founds  ?  In 
this  refpeifl  the  Latin  fcems,  at  firfl  view,  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Englijh :  for  the  words  amo, 
Umaliam,  nmaveram,  amaviro,  amem,  &c.  feem  to  be 
more  dilTerent  from  one  another  than  the  Englilh  tranf- 
lations  of  thefe,  /  love,  I  did  love,  I  hud  loved,  I  Jball 
have  loved,  I  may  love.  Sic. ;  for  altliough  the  fyllable 
AM  is  repeated  in  every  one  of  the  tirll,  yet  as  the 
lull  fyllable  ufually  llrikcs  the  ear  with  greater  force, 
and  leaves  a  greater  imprellion  than  tlie  firft,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  will  tliink  the  frequent  repetition 
ef  the  word  love  in  the  laft  inftance,  more  llriking 
to  the  ear  than  the  repetition  of  am  in  the  former. 
We  will  therefore  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant 
that  there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  founds  of  the  different  !enf:s  of  a  Latin  verb, 
than  there  is  between  the  words  th.it  are  equivalent  to 
them  in  Englilh.  But  as  we  here  confider  the  v.iritty 
of  founds  of  the  langu;ig«-  in  general,  before  any  jull 
conclufion  can  be  drawn,  we  muft  not  only  compare 
the  dilFerent  p:i:ts  of  the  fame  verb,  but  aUo  comi:arc 
the  different  veibs  with  one  another  in  each  of  thefe 
languages.  And  here,  at  firft  view,  we  perceive  a 
mofl  ftriking  diftinction  in  favour  of  the  analogous 
language  over  the  infificd :  for  as  it  wo\ild  he  impof- 
fible   to  form  a  partici;lar  fct  of  inflciilions  different 


Fono 

Dono, 

Cano, 

Sono, 

Orno, 

Pugno, 

Lego, 

Scribo, 

Puto, 

Vivo, 

Ambulo, 


I  put. 
I  give. 

U"'g- 

I  found. 
1  adorn. 

1  read. 
I  lurite. 
I  think. 
I  live. 
I  nvalk. 


Moveo, 

/  move 

Doleo, 

lad. 

Lugeo, 

J  mourn. 

Obco, 

I  die. 

Gaudeo, 

I  rejoice. 

Incipio, 

I  begin. 

Facio, 

I  mate. 

Fodio, 

I  dig. 

Rideo, 

I  laugh. 

Impleo, 

Ifdl. 

AblUneo, 

J  forbear. 

The  fimilarity  of  founds  is  here  fo  obvious  in  the 
Latin,  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  firft  glance  ;  nor  c.in, 
we  be  furprifed  to  find  it  fo,  v/hen  we  coniider  that 
all  their  regular  verbs,  amounting  to  .|.ooo  or  upwards, 
muft  be  reduced  to  four  conjugations,  and  even  thefe 
differing  but  little  from  one  another,  which  mufl  of 
nccellity  produce  the  femenefs  otlounds  which  we  here 
perceive;  whereas,  every  language  that  follows  the 
natural  order,  like  the  Englilh,  inftead  of  this  fmidl 
number  of  uniform  terminations,  have  almoft  as  many 
diftind  founds  as  original  verbs  in  their  language. 

But  if,  inftead  ot  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood, 
we  Ihould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  oi  tlie  Latin, 
verb,  tlie  fimilarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  per- 
ceptible, as  many  of  thele  tenies  have  the  fame  termi- 
nation in  ;dl  the  four  conjugations,  particularly  in  the 
iniperfcff  of  the  indicative,  as  below. 


Pone  bam  ; 
D'  na-bam  ; 

r  did  put, 
I  ilid  give. 

I  put. 
I  gave. 

Cane-bam  ; 
Sona-bam  ; 
Orna-bani; 

Idid/tng, 
I  did  found, 
I  did  adorn. 

I  founded. 
J  adorned. 

Pugna-bam  ; 
Lege-bam  ; 

Ididfghl, 
I  did  nad. 

Ifought. 
I  read. 

Scribe-bam  ; 

J  did  write. 

I  tvrott. 

Puta-bam  ; 

/did  think. 

I  thought. 

Vivc-bam  ; 

I  did  live. 

I  lived. 

AmbulA-bam 

I  did  ivalk. 

J  walked. 

M(n'e-b..m  ; 

I  did  move. 

I  moved. 

Dole-bam  ; 

I  did  ail. 

J  ailed. 

Lngc-bam  ; 

I  did  mourn. 

I  mourned. 

Obibam  ; 

Ididde, 

I  died. 

Gaude  bam  ; 
Incipie-bani  ; 

I  did  rejoice, 
1  did  begin. 

J  rejoiced. 
I  began. 

Facie-bam  ; 

J  did  make. 

I  maile. 

Fodie-bani  ; 

1  did  dig. 

I  dug. 

Ride-bam  ; 
Imple-bam  ; 
Ablline-bam  ; 

I  dill  laugh, 
I  did  Jill, 
I  did  forbear. 

I  lauglsed. 

Ifllrd. 

Jforbort... 

It 
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Language.       It  *is  -nTineceflary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Latin 
K         words  in  this   example  :  but  in  the  Englilh  tranflatioii 
we  have  carefally  marked  in  the  firll  column  the  words 
witliout  any  inflexion ;  and  in  the  fecond,  have  put 
down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  infleiflion  of  our  verb  ; 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar 
excellency  ia  our  own  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modern.     Were  it  necertary  to  pur- 
fue  this  fubjedl  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the 
perfea  tenfe  in  all  the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  in 
/,  tht  pluperfca  in  eram,  and  the  future  in    am  or  bo  ; 
in    the   fubjuniftive   mood,    the   tmperfea  univerfally    in 
REM,  the  pcrfa  in   erim,  the  phperfea  in  issem,  and 
the  future  in  ero  :  and  as   a  ftill   greater  famenefs  is 
obfervable  in  the  different  variations  for  the  perfons  in 
thefe  tenfcs,  feeing  the  firft  perfon  plural  in  all  tenfes 
ends  in  mus,  and  the  fecond  perfon  in  tis,  with  little 
variation   in   the  other  f>erfons  ;  it  is  evident  that,  in 
refpeifl  of  diverfity  of  founds,  this  method  of  conjuga- 
ting verbs  by  inflealon,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  more 
natural  method  of  exprefling  the  various  connexions 
and  relations  of  the    verbal    attributive    by  different 
ly        words,  ufually  called  auxiliaries. 
Variety  of       The  fecond  particular,  by   which  the   different  me- 
txpreflions.  thods  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive 
can  affeifi:  language,  arifes  from  the  variety  of  expref- 
fjons  which  either  of  tliefe  may  admit  of  in  uttering 
tlie  fame  fentiment.     In  this  refped,  likewife,  the  me- 
tliod  of  conjugating  by  infleilion  feems  to  be  deficient. 
Thus  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  mod  be   expreffed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  scribo, 
and  EGO  SCRIBO  ;  which  ought  perhaps  in  ftriftnefs  to 
be  admitted  only  as  one  :  whereas,  in  Englilh,  we  can 
vary  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz.  ifl,  I  write  ;  zdly, 
1   DO  WRITE  ;    ylly.  Write    I   do  ;   4/A/y,  Write  do 
1(d).     And  if  we  confider  the  further  variation  which 
thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in  found,  by  having 
the  emphafis  placed  on  the  different  words  ;  inftead  of 
four,  we  will  find  eleven  different  variations  :  thus,  i/7, 
I    write,    with  the    emphafis    upon    the    /; — 2dly,    I 
WRITE,    with    the  emphafis    upon   the    word  write. 
Let  any   one  pronounce  thefe   with  the   different  em- 
phafis neceffary,  and  he  will  be  Immediately  fatisfied 
that  they  are  not  only  dillinifl  from  each  otlier  with 
refpeifl  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found  ;  and 
the  fame  mud  be  underllood  of  all  tlie  other  parts  of 
this  example. 


None  of  the  Latin  tenfcs  admit  of  more  variations  Lan't 
than  the  two  abovementioned  :  nor  do  almolt  any  '" 
of  the  Enghfh  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex- 
ample;  and  feveral  of  thefe  phrafes,  which  muft  be 
confidered  as  exaft  tranflations  of  fome  of  the  tenfcs 
of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus  the 
imperfeft  of  the  fubjundlive  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  Englilh 
of  the  following : 

1.  /  might  have  ivrilten. 

2.  If^riltcn  I  might  have. 

3.  Have  'written  I  might. 

And  if  we  likewife  confider  the  variations  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  emphafis,  they  will 
be  as  under. 


I  do  <wrtte, 
I  DO  write, 

I  do  IFRITE, 


6.  Write  I dt, 

7.  Write  I  do. 


8. 

Write  I  DO, 

9- 

Write  do  I, 

10. 

Write  DO  I, 

II. 

Write  do  I. 

4.  Written  night  havt  I, 

5.  /  "written  might  have. 

6.  Have  writtem  niivht  1. 


1 .  I  might  have  •written. 

2.  I  MIGHT  have  "written. 

3.  /  might  HjfE  -written. 

4.  J  might  have  itrittkn. 

5.  ITRITTEN  I  might  have. 

6.  Written  I  might  have. 

7.  Writien  I  might  have. 

Written  I  might  HAfE. 

H.ii-E  written  I  might. 

Have  H'RiTTEN  I  might. 

Have  'written  I  might. 

Have  written  I  might. 


1 3.  Written  might  have  I. 

14.  Written  might  have  I. 

15.  Written  might  HAyE  I. 

1 6.  Written  might  have  L 
I  7.    I  -written  might  have. 
I S.  /  ifRiTTEN  might  have. 
19./  written  might  have. 
ZO.   /  -written  might  hate. 

21.  Hai'E  written  mi^ht  I. 

22.  Have  irRiTTEN  might  I. 

23.  Have  writien  might  I. 

24.  Have  written  might  I. 


8 

9- 
10. 
1 1. 
12, 

In  all  24  variations,  inftead  of  two. — If  we  likewife 
confider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
fame  word,  not  only  to  exprefs  "  I  might  have  written, 
but  alfo,  "  I  could,  I  woidd,  or  I  fhould  have  written  ;" 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  fame  variations  as 
the  word  might  ;  we  have  in  all  ninetyftx  different  ex- 
preffions  in  Englifli  for  the  fame  phrafe  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unlefs  they  have  recourfe  to  other 
forced  turns  of  expreffion,  which  the  defedls  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  has  compelled  tliem  to  in- 
vent. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  objefted,  that  the  laft  circum- 
ftance  we  have  taken  notice  of  as  a  defecft,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  a  defeft  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  infeSion  of  their  verbs, 
feeing  they  might  have  had  a  particular  tenfe  for  each 
of  thefe  different  words  m/'j-A/,  could,  would,  x\dfljould ; 
we  anfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excufe  as  valid, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as  fuch, 
dill  remains  in  this  refpeiS  as  21  to  i. — Yet  even  this 
conceffion  is  greater  than  ought  to  have  been  made  : 
For  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  fufficient  variety  of 
words  for  all  the  different  modifications  which  a  verb 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  for  any  rude  peo- 
ple 


(d)  We  are  fufficiently  aware,  that  the  laft  variation  cannot  in  ftriiSnefs  be  confidered  as  good  language  ; 
although  many  examples  of  this  manner  of  ufmg  it  in  ferious  compofitions,  both  in  poerty  and  profe,  might 
be  eafily  produced  from  the  beft  authors  in  the  Englifh  language. — But  however  unjuftifiable  it  may  be  to 
ule  it  in  ferious  compofition  ;  yet,  when  judicioufly  employed  in  works  of  humour,  this  and  other  forced 
expreffions  of  the  like  nature  produce  a  fine  effefl,  by  giving  a  burlefque  air  to  the  language,  and  beauti- 
fully contrafting  it  to  the  purer  diiflion  of  folid  rcafoning.  The  fagacious  Shakefpeake  has,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  fhowed  how  fuccefsfuUy  thefe  may  be  employed  in  compofition,  particularly  in  drawing  the  charafler  of 
anct.nl  P'iflol  in  Henry  V.  Without  this  liberty,  Butler  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
inimitable  charafler  of  Hudibras. — Let  this  apology  fuffice  for  our  having  inferted  this  and  other  variations  of 
tlie  lame  kind ;  which,  although  they  may  be  cftcn  improper  for  ferious  compofition.  have  ftill  tbcir  ufe  in 
language. 
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pic  to  overcome ;  \vc  find,  tliat  every  nation  which 
'  has  adopted  tliis  mode  of  indeiftion,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  has  been  obliged  to  remain  fatis- 
fied  with  fewer  words  than  would  h;ivc  been  nccelfary 
even  to  effeft  this  purpol'e,  and  make  tlic  fame  word 
ferve  a  double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  ollicc,  as  in 
the  Latin  tenlb  which  gave  rife  to  tliefe  obfcrvations  : 
So  that,  however  in  phyfical  nccellity  this  may  not 
be  chargeable  upon  this  particular  mode  of  conllruc- 
tion,  yet  in  moral  certainty  it  mull  always  be  the  cafe  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  injleclion  affords  lefs  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  of  the  particular  phrafes, 
than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of  auxi- 
liaries. 

But  if  there  fliould  ftill  remain  any  (hadow  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  whether  the  method  of  va- 
rying the  verbs  by  inflcB'mn  is  inferior  to  that  by  iiiiy'i- 
llaries,  with  regard  to  diverfity  of  founds,  or  variety 
of  exprelllon ;  there  cannot  be  the  leall  doubt,  but 
that  with  refpeit  to  precifion,  diflindlnefs,  and  accu- 
racy, in  expreffing  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  fupe- 
riority  beyond  all  comparifon. — Thus  the  Latin  verb 
ylmo,  may  be  Englilhed  either  by  the  words,  /  love, 
or  /  do  love,  and  the  emphalis  placed  upon  any  of  the 
words  that  the  circumftances  may  require ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and 
energy  which  it  is  altogether  impolTible  to  produce  by 
the  ufe  of  any  fingle  word.  The  following  line  from 
Shakefpearc's  Othello  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 

Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  do  love  thee  ; 

In  w^hich  the  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the  word  do,  gives 
it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  irrefiftible 
manner,  a  nioft  pcriedi  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  at  the  time. — That  the  wliole 
energy  of  the  expreffion  depends  upon  this  fcemingly 
infignificant  word,  we  may  be  at  once  fatisficd  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  this  manner : 

Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catcl;  my  foul,  but  /  kve  thee. 

How  poor — how  tame — how  infignificant  is  this,  when 
compared  with  the  other  !  Here  nothing  remains  but 
a  tame  alfertion,  ulhcred  in  with  a  pompous  exclama- 
tion which  could  not  here  be  intioduced  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  tlie  way  lliat  Shake- 
fpcarc  has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  furpafs ;  for,  overpowered  with  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  Dcfdemona's  charms,  lliis  ftrong  exclamation 
is  extorted  from  the  foul  of  Othello  in  i'pite  of  him- 
felf.  Surprifcd  at  this  tender  cnmtion,  which  brings 
to  his  mind  all  thofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  he 
had  fo  mucli  eftcemed  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  fully 
impreiTed  with  the  firm  perliiafion  of  her  guilt,  he  burlls 
out  into  th.at  fecmlngly  inconfiRent  exclamation,  Ex- 
lelLnt  wretch  !  and  tlicn  lie  adds  in  the  warmth  of  his 
furprife, — tliinking  it  a  thing  moll  alloniihing  that 
any  warmth  of  aflfciSion  Ihould  ftill  remain  in  his 
breaft,  he  even  confirms  it  vvilli  an  oatli, — Penlilioa 
catch  my  foul  hut  1  do  love  thee. — "  In  fpite  of  all  the 
falfehoods  with  which  I  know  lliou  liali  deceived  me 
— in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I  know  tlice 
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guilty — in  fpite  of  all  thofe  reafons  for  which  I  ought  Language. 

to  hate   thee — in  fpite   of  myfelf, — ftill  I   find  that  I  ' -^ ' 

love, — yes,  I  do  love  thee."  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
thing  altogether  impoffible  to  transfnfe  the  energv  oi 
this  exprellion  into  any  langttage  whofe  verbs  are  regu- 
larly intleSed. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  miglit  go  through  all  tjic 
other  tenfcs,  and  (how  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is 
to  be  found  in  each. — Thus,  in  Xht  perfea  lenfe  of  the 
Latins,  inftead  of  the  fimple  amavi,  we  fay,  I  havi 
loved;  and  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  upon  any  of  the  words  which  compoie  this 
phrafe,  we  can  in  the  moft  accurate  manner  fix  tiie 
precife  idea  wliich  we  mean  to  excite :  for  if  we  fiiy, 
I  have  loved,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  /,  it 
at  once  points  out  the  perfon  .is  the  principal  object 
in  that  phrafe,  .and  makes  us  naturally  lool;  for  a  con- 
trail in  fome  other  peribn,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
phrafe  becomes  fubordinate  to  it  ; — "  hc  has  loved  thee 
much,  but  I  have  loved  thee  infinitely  more."  The 
Latins  too,  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining 
the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  alio  acquainted  with 
this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in 
this  verfe  : 

Nas  patriam  fugimus  ; 


Tu,  Tilyre,  hiitus  in  umbra,  &c 

But  lue  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can 
alfo  with  the  fame  facility  point  out  any  ot  the  other 
circumftances  as  principals  ;  for  if  we  fay,  with  die 
emphafis  upon  the  word  have,  "I  have  loved,"  it 
as  naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the  principal  obje(fl, 
and  makes  us  look  for  a  contraft  in  that  peculiarity, 
I  HAVE  :  I  have  loved  indeed  ; — my  imagination  has 
been  lead  aftray — my  reafon  has  been  perverted  : — but, 
«OTO  that  time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmlle  at 
thofe  imaginary  diftreifes  which  once  perplexed  me." 
— In  the  fame  manner  we  can  put  the  empha/is  upon 
the  other  word  of  the  phrafe  loved, — "  I  have  loved." 
— Here  the  pailion  is  exhibited  as  the  principal  circum- 
ftance ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  fome 
objeft,  we  naturally  wilh  to  know  the  objeft  of  tliat 
paftion — "  Who  !  what  have  you  lo^ied  ?"  are  the  na- 
tural queftlons  we  would  jiut  in  this  cale.     "  I  have 

LOVED Eliza." In  this  manner  we  are,  on  all 

occafions,  enabled  to  exprefs,  with  the  utmofl  preci- 
fion, th.at  particul.ir  idea  which  we  would  wilh  to  ex- 
cite, fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpicuity  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  thofe  lan- 
guages whofe  verbs  are  conjugated  by  inftciflion  :  and 
if  to  tills  we  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  liiflciflcd 
languages  are  fubjeft  to,  by  having  too  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  tenfes,  fo  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  one 
word  on  many  occalions  fupply  the  place  ol  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  tlie  b.dance  is  turned  ftill  more  in 
our  favour. — Thus,  in  Jyatin,  the  fame  word  am  ado 
ftands  for  Jlall or  w«//love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guefs  from  the  context  which  of  the  tw»  meanings  it 
was  moft  likely  the  writer  had  in  view. — In  the  fame 
manner  may  or  can  love  are  exprclfed  by  tlie  f.une 
wordAMTM;  as  are  alfo  m/j/j/,  could,  ivould,  or  JhoulJ 
love,  by  tlie  fingle  word  amarem,  as  we  have  .ilrcady 
obferved  ;  io  tli.it  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  of 
3  Y  tfccfe 
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thefe  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  exprefs  : 
which  occafions  :i  perplexity  very  difterent  from  that 
clear  preciliim  \vhich  our  language  allows  of,  by  not 
only  pointing  out  the  different  words,  but  alfo  by  al- 
U>wing  us  to  put  the  emphalis  upon  any  of  them  we 
pleafe,  which  fupcvadds  energy  and  force  to  the  preci- 
iioil  It  would  have  had  without  that  alFirtance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moll  candid 
examination,  we  miift  conclude,  that  the  method 
of  conjugating  verbs  by  iiiJleClioii  is  inferior  to  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries ; — be- 
caufe  it  does  not  afford  fuch  a  divcrdty  of  founds, — 
nor  allow  fuch  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  expref- 
fion  for  tlie  fame  thought, — nor  give  fo  great  diilinc- 
tion  and  precifion  in  the  moaning. — It  is,  however, 
attended  with  one  conlidcrable  advantage  above  the 
other  method  :  for  as  the  words  ©f  which  it  is  formed 
are  neceifarily  of  greater  length,  and  more  fonorous, 
than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  of  exprcffion  ;  for  the  number  of 
monofyllables  in  this  lad  greatly  checks  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  refults  frcm  longer  words. 
Whether  this  fingle  advantage  is  fufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  other  defefls  with  which  it  is  attended, 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  : — 
but  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  fubjtft,  that 
even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  in- 
conveniences, which  fliall  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  fequel. 

But  perhaps  it  might  ftill  be  objefted,  that  although 
the  comparlfon  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and 
the  conclufion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  En- 
gliili  languages  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  die  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  in- 
jiellion  is  itifrior  to  that  by  aux'diaries  ;  for  although  it 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defedive  in  point 
of  tenfes  ;  yet  if  a  language  were  formed  wliich  had 
a  fufficient  number  of  inflefted  tenies  to  anfwer  every 
purpose  ;  if  it  had  for  inftance,  a  word  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each  tenfe  ;  one  for  / 
love,  another  for  /  do  kve  ;  one  for  IJhall,  another  for 
/  u'lll  love ;  one  for  /  might,  another  for  /  ccu/J,  and 
•woiihl,  and  JhoulJ  lo-ue  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  o- 
ther  tenfes ;  tliat  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  objedions  we  have  brought  againft  the  inflexion 
of  verbs  ;  and  that  of  coui-fe,  the  objeiflions  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  againll  thofe  languages  which 
have  followed  that  mode  and  execvited  it  imperfectly. 
— ^^'e  anfwer,  that  although  this  would  in  fome  mea- 
fure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire- 
ly. For,  in  the  firft  place,  unlefs  every  verb,  or  every 
fmall  number  of  verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  and  di- 
vifion  of  tenfes,  as  we  may  fay  different  from  all  the 
otlier  conjugations, — it  would  always  occafion  a  fame- 
nefs  of  found,  which  would  in  iomc  meafure  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language.     And 


even  if  this  could  be  cffeiTtcd,  it  would  not  give  Aich  a  Ltngu: 
latitude  to  the  exprefllon  as  aiuxiliaries  allow  :  for  al-  '  "^ 
though  there  ihould  be  two  words,  one  for  /  r..i«hl,  and 
another  for  /  couLi  love  ;  yet  as  tliefe  are  fingle  words, 
they  cannot  be  varied  ;  whereas,  by  auxiliaries,  either 
of  thefe  can  be  varied  24  different  ways,  as  has  been 
(hown  above.  In  the  lalf  pLice,  no  iingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  can 
do  by  the  help  of  cur  auxijiai  ies  and  the  emph;ifis.  / 
have  loveJ,  if  expreifed  by  any  one  word,  could  only 
denote  at  all  times  one  diftinft  meaning  ;  fo  that  to 
give  it  the  power  of  ours,  three  dillincl  words  at  lead 
would  be  necetiary.  However,  if  all  thi^  were  done  ; 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  diilinct  conjagiitiim  foimed  for 
every  40  or  50  verbs  ; — if  each  of  the  ttnfes  were 
properly  formed,  and  all  ef  them  different  from  every 
other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb  ;  and  thefe  all 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  pcrfons,  lb  as  to 
be  all  different  from  one  another  ; — and  if  hkewife  there 
were  a  diilin>5t  word  to  mark  each  of  the  feparate 
meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe  could  be  made  to  af- 
fume  by  means  of  the  emphafis ;  and  if  all  thii  infi- 
nite variety  of  words  could  be  fnrnr.cd  in  a  diftindl 
manner,  diifeient  from  each  other,  and  harmonious ; 
this  language  would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  formed  by  auxilinries,  if  it  were  poffible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  But 
how  could  this  be  attained,  fince  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  words  would  be  necelfary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb,  and  a  huntlred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
fuch  a  Isnguage  ( E )  ! — How  much,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  fimple  perfpicuity  of  our  language, 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  feemingly  trifling  words,  the  meaning  and  ufe 
of  which  can  be  attained  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  ex- 
prefs all  that  could  be  expreffed  by  this  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus ?  What  can  equal  the  fimplicity  or  the  power 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well  known  powers  of  the 
24  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  fo  much  eafe — and  their  powers  know  no  limits  ? 
— or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfeiftion 
of  the  other,  but  the  tranfcript  of  it  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  feem  to  liare  formed  in  their  unintelligible  lan- 
guage ? 

Having  thus  confidered  pretty  fully  the  advantages 
and  defedls  of  each  of  thefe  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs,  v.e  cannot  help  feeling  a  fecret  wifh  arife  in  our 
mind,  that  there  had  been  a  people  fagacious  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  with 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  nor  can  we  help  being  furprifed, 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  feve- 
ral  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man monarchy,  fome  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
ftumble  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  con- 
curring circumAances,  it  feems  probable  that  the  great- 
eft 


( £ ).  This  affertlon  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated  :  but  if  any  fiiould  think  fo,  we 
only  beg  the  favour  thai  he  will  fet  himfclf  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenfes,  mode,  perfon,  and  number, 
■which  an  Englifli  verb  can  be  made  to  affume,  varying  each  of  tliefe  in  every  way  that  it  will  admit,  both  as- 
to  the  diverfity  of  expreffion  smd  the  emphafis ;  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  we  have  here  faid  nodiing  more 
than  enough.. 
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eft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  thiit  over-ran 
Italj^  at  th;it  time,  had  their  verbs  varied  by  tlie  help 
of  auxiliaries  ;  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fprun,n;  from  them,  have  fo  far 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tenfes 
of  their  verbs  inflcfted  :  yet  the  Englilh  alone  have  in 
any  inRanee  combiaed  the  joint  pov/ers  of  the  two  : 
which  could  only  be  done  by  fornnng  inflections  for  the 
differcnr  tenfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins,  and 
at  the  livme  time  retaining  die  original  method  of  va- 
rying t  cm  by  auxiliaries  ;  by  which  means  either  the 
cue  or  the  other  method  could  have  been  employed  as 
occa'ion  required.  V>^c  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed 
in  that  way ;  iht  piyfetil  o(  the  indicative,  and  the  aorill 
of  the  !>ajl.  In  almolV  all  our  verbs  thefe  can  be  decli- 
ned either  with  or  without  auxiliaries.  Thus  the  pre- 
fent,  without  an  auxiliary,  is,  I  lave,  I  luntc,  I  fpcak  ; 
with  an  auxiliary;  /  do  love,  I  th  ivrilc,  I  do  fpetik.  In 
the  fame  manner,  the  palt  tenfe,  by  infle(5tion,  is,  /  /a- 
•ved,  I  mira;,  I  fpoie  ;  by  auxiliaries.  [  did  love,  I  did 
fpeak,  I  did  '•jL'rite.  Every  author,  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  power  ol"  the  Englilh  language,  knows  tlie  ufe 
which  maybe  made  of  this  dillinftion.  What  a  pity  is 
it  tliat  we  Ihould  have  ftopt  lliort  fo  foon  !  how  blind 
was  it  in  fo  m.iny  other  nations  to  imitate  the  defcds, 
without  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead  ! 

After  the  verbs,  the  next  mofl  confiderable  varia- 
tion we  find  between  the  antdogmis  and  tranfpofitive 
languages  is  in  the  nouns  ;  the  latter  varying  the  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  thefe  by  iiifledion  ;  whereas  the  former 
exprefs  all  the  diiFerent  variations  of  them  by  the  help 
of  otlier  words  prefixed,  called  prepofitwns.  Now,  if 
we  confidcr  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  either 
of  ihefe  method?  under  the  fame  licads  as  we  have  done 
the  verbs,  wc  fliall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firft 
particular,  vi/..  variety  ot  founds,  almoll  the  fame  re- 
marks may  he  made  as  upon  tlie  verbs  ;  fcr  if  we 
compare  any  particular  noun  by  itfclf,  the  variety  of 
found  appears  nuich  greater  between  the  ditTcrcnt  cafes 
hi  the  tranfpofuive,  tlian  between  the  trantlation  of 
thefe  in  the  analogous  language.  Thus  rex,  regis, 
REGi,  REGEM,  &c.  are  more  dillinfl  from  one  another 
in  point  of  found,  than  tlie  tranllation  of  thefe,  a  king, 
of  a  ling,  to  a  ling,  a  king  &c.  But  if  we  proceed  one 
llcp  further,  and  confidcr  the  variety  which  is  produ- 
ced in  the  language  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  melliods,  the  cafe  is  entirely  revcrfed.  For  as 
it  would  have  been  impolllble  to  form  diftinft  varia- 
tions, different  from  one  anotlier,  for  eacli  cafe  of  eve- 
ry noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  tlieir 
nouns  into  a  few  general  clalfes,  called  deelenfwm,  and 
to  give  to  all  thofe  included  under  each  dais  the  fame 
termination  in  every  cafe  ;  whicli  produces  a  like  fimi- 
larity  (<f  found  with  what  we  already  obfer\'ed  was  oc- 
cafioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  fame  caufe ;  wlicreas  in 
the  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no  necclllty  for  any 
conftraint,  there  is  almoft  as  great  a  variety  of  founds 
as  there  is  of  nouns.  The  Latins  have  only  five  dif- 
ferent declenfions  ;  fo  that  all  the  great  number  of 
words  of  this  general  order  mull  be  reduced  to  llic  ve- 
ry fmall  diverfity  of  founds  which  thefe  few  claifes  ad- 
mit of;  and  even  the  founds  of  thefe  few  claifes  are 
not  fo  much  diverllfieJ  as  they  might  have  been,  as 
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many  of  the  different  cafes  in  the  different  decltrfxons  Language, 
have  exaiftly  the  fame  founds,  as  we  fliall  have  occa-  '^'^"^ 
fion  to  remark  more  fully  hereafter.  We  might  here 
produce  examples  to  (how  the  ^sitjimilarily  of  ibunds 
between  diiFerent  nouns  in  the  Latin  language,  and  va- 
rie/y  in  the  Englilli,  in  the  fame  way  as  we  did  of  the 
verbs  :  but  as  every  reader  in  the  Icaft  acquainted  widi 
thefe  two  languages  can  latisfy  himielf  in  this  particu- 
lar, without  any  furtlier  trouble  tlian  by  marking  down 
any  number  of  Latin  nouns,  with  their  tranilations  in- 
to Englifli,  wc  tliink  it  unneceflary  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  particular. 

But  if  the  inflexion  of  nouns  is  a  difadvantagc  inforiur 
to  a  language  in  point  of  diverfity  of  founds,  it  is  very  with  rc- 
much  the  revfrfe  with  regard  to  the  variety  it  allows  ''"''  '"  tl't  ■ 
in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  phrafe.  Here,  in-  "'^^■r<^- 
dted,  the  tranipofilive  language  (bines  forth  in  all  'ts  ^^"^^"j,  ^ 
glory,  and  the  analogous  muft  yield  the  palm  witli- fjnicncc  • 
out  the  Imallell  dilpute.  For  as  the  nominative  cafe  but 
(or  that  noun  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  ex- 
prelfed  by  die  verb)  is  different  from  the  accufitive  (or 
that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expreffed  by  the  verb 
is  exerted),  thefe  may  be  placed  in  any  fituation  that 
the  writer  ihall  think  proper,  without  oc  afioning  the 
fmallcfl  confufion  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages, 
as  theie  two  different  ftates  of  the  noun  are  exprelfed 
by  the  lame  word,  tliey  cannot  be  dillinguiihed  but  by 
their  polition  alone:  lb  that  the  noun  which  is  tlie  ef- 
ficient caufe  mull  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that 
which  is  the  pafTive  iubjeifl  mull  follow  ;  which  greatly 
cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compofition. — Thus 
the  Latins,  without  the  fmalleft  perplexity  in  tlie  mean- 
ing, could  i'ay  either  Brulum  amavit  Caljws,  or  Cajjiut 
ainavit  Brulum,  or  Brutiim  Cajfms  atiavil,  or  Cajftus 
Bnitum  amavit.  As  the  tcrniir.ation  of  the  word  Caf- 
fius  always  points  out  lliat  it  is  in  the  nominative  cafe, 
and  therefore  that  he  is  the  p.-rfon  from  whom  tl.c 
energy  proceeds  ;  and  in  tlic  f.imc  manner,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  word  Brutum  points  out  that  it  is  in 
the  accufative  cafe,  and  confequently  that  he  is  tlie  ob- 
je<5l  upon  whom  the  energy  is  exerted  ;  tlie  meaning 
continues  ftill  diftinft  and  clear,  notwithllandlng  of  all 
thefe  feveral  variations  :  whereas  in  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage, we  could  only  fay  Caffius  loved  Brutus,  or,  by 
a  more  forced  phrafcology,  Ca/Jiits  Brutus  loved :  Were 
we  to  reverie  the  c;dc,  as  in  in  the  L:uin,  the  meaning 
alfo  would  be  reverled  ;  ior  if  wc  lay  Brutus  Icved  Caf- 
fius, it  is  evident,  that,  inllead  of  being  tlic  perfon  be- 
loved, as  before,  Brutus  now  becomes  the  perlbn  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  Ca/fiui  becomes  the 
objcL^  beloved. — In  diis  refpc^,  therefore,  die  analo- 
gous languages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  tranl'polulve  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  from  this  fingle  circumllancc  alone  that 
they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  dius  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  nouns 
to  dillinj^uilh  the  accufitive  iVoni  the  nominative  cafe, 
has  an  advantage  over  thofe  languages  which  have  none; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  ot  their  cafet  adds 
to  the  variety,  but  radier  the  reverfe  :  for,  in  Latin,  we 
can  only  fay  /fmor  Dei ;  in  Englilh  the  ianie  phrafe 
may  be  rendered,  cidier, — the  love  of  God — -f  Go<l  the 
loxe, — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement,  Go<l  the  love 
of.  And  as  tliefe  oblique  cafcf,  as  the  Latins  called 
3  Y  2  tliem, 
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Languagt.  them,  except  the  accufative,  are  clearly  diftinguinied 

•"      " from  one  another,  and  from  the  nomhiative,  by  the  pre- 

pofition  which  accompanies  them,  we  are  not  confined 
to  any  particuUu-  arrangement  with  regard  to  thefe  as 
with  the  accufative,  but  may  place  them  in  what  order 
v.-e  pleafe,  as  in  Milton's  elegant  invocation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Paradife  Loll : 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit- 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Rcllorc  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat. 
Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  this  fentence  the  tranfpofition  is  almoft  as  great  as 
the  Latin  language  would  admit  of,  and  the  meaning 
as  diftinfi  as  if  ^IiIton  had  begun  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  profe,  thus, — "  Heavenly  mufe,  fing  of  man's 
firfl  difobedience,"  &c. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  v/e  may  remark,  that  the 
little  attention  which  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  derived  from  the  ufe  of  an  accufa- 
tive cafe  different  from  the  nominative,  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prifmg.  The  Latins,  who  had  more  occafion  to  attend 
to  this  with  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  have  in  many  cafes  overlooked  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  various  inllances  we  meet  with  in 
their  languages  where  this  is  not  diftinguiflied.  For  all 
nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  dtclenfion  their  nominative  and  accufa- 
tive fingular  alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fucli  nouns 
is  there  any  diftin^ion  between  thefe  two  cafes ;  and 
in  Latin  all  nouns  whatever  ot  the  tliird,  fourth,  and 
fifth  declenfions,  of  which  the  number  is  very  coufi- 
derable,  have  their  nominative  and  accufative  plural 
alike.  So  that  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in 
this  rcfpeil  from  almoft  one  half  of  their  noun?.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  modem  languages  in  Europe,  liowever 
much  they  may  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  other  refpe<fts,  attempted  to  copy  from  them 
mthis  particular  ;  from  which  perhaps  more  advantage 
would  have  been  gained,  than  from  copying  all  tlie 
other  fuppofed  excellencies  of  their  language. — But  to 
return  to  our  fubjefi. 

It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  infleftioa 
of  nouns  gives  any  advantage  over  tlie  method  of  defi- 

«o  precifion  ning  them  by  prcpofitions,  in  point  of  diftinflnefs  and 

of  mean  '"  "'         -.—       .--         _ 
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precifion  of  meani.ig  ?  But  in  Uiis  refpeft,  too,  the  ana- 
logous languages  rnuft  come  off  victorious.  Indeed  tiiis 
is  the  particular  in  which  their  greateft  excellence  con- 
fjils,  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  difputed,  but  tiiat,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  method  niuft  ex- 
cel all  others,  however  it  may  be  defeftive  in  other  re- 
fpeifls.  We  obferved  under  this  head,  when  fpeaking  of 
verbs,  tliat  it  might  perhaps  be  poflible  to  form  a  lan- 
guage by  infleftion  which  fhouldbe  capable  of  as  great 
accuracy  as  in  the  more  fimple  order  of  auxiliaries :  but 
diis  would  have  been  fuch  an  infinite  labour,  that  it 
v/as  not  to  be  expeifled  that  ever  human  powers  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  it. 

have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inflexions  of  the 
nouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  render- 
ed it  Impoflible  ever  to  miftake  the  meaning.  Yet  even 
UiU  has  not  beeri  attempted.     And  as  we  find  that  thofe 


languages  which  have  adopted  the  method  of  inflefling  Langaaj 
their  verbs  are  more  imperfeft  in  point  of  precifion  ~~"<'~ ' 
than  the  other,  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  infle<51ing 
the  nouns  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which  the 
analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noun,  or  its  prepofition  (when  in  an  oblique 
cafe),  according  as  the  fubjed  may  require,  to  exprefs 
which  variation  of  meaning  no  particular  variety  of 
words  have  been  invented  in  any  inflcifted  language, 
they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  refpefts.  The  La- 
tin, in  particular,  is  in  many  cafes  defedlive,  the  fame 
termination  being  employed  in  many  inftances  for  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  fingular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  of 
the  firft  declenfion,  are  all  ex.actly  alike,  and  can  on- 
ly be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
of  the  fentences  ; — as  are  alfo  the  nominative,  voca- 
tive, and  ablative  fingular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural.  In  tlie  fecond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no- 
minative and  vocative  plural,  are  the  fame  ;  as  are  al- 
fo the  dative  and  ablative  fingular,  and  dative  and  ab- 
lative plural ;  except  thofe  in  um,  whofe  nominative, 
accuiative,  and  vocative  fingular,  and  nominative,  ac- 
cufative, and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
declenfions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cafes  as  thefe  do  ; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefs 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  particular  conftrucflion  of  tlie  otlier  parts 
of  the  fentence ;  all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and 
the  cleareft  certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help 
of  prepofitions  in  the  analogous  languages 

It  will  hardly  be  neceifary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  advantages  or  difedvantages- 
attending  the  variation  of  adjeSi-ves  ;  as  it  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  fimil.ir  to,  and 
correfponding  with,  fubjlantives,  mull  tend  ftill  more 
to  increafe  the  fimilarity  of  founds  in  any  Tanguage, 
than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of;  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  tranfpofitive  languages,  of  feparating  the  ad- 
jeftive  from  the  fubftantive,  this  muft  have  occafioned 
fuch  a  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  moft  difgufting  to  tlie  e.ar  :  but  as  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  in  many  caies,  in  thofe  languages  where 
the  verbs  and  nouns  are  infleded,  to  have  pronounced 
the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unlefs  their  adjeiflives  could  have  been  feparated  from 
the  fubftiintives  ;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method 
of  infletling  them  alfo  ;  by  which  means  it  is  eafy  to 
recognife  to  what  fubftantive  any  adjcftive  has  a  re- 
ference, in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence  it  may  be 
placed.  In  tliefe  languages,  therefore,  this  inflexion, 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  neceifary ;  and,  by  the  diverfity  which  it  ad- 
mitted in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  feveral  phrafes, 
might  counterbalance  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  which 
it  introduced  into  the  language,  24 

More  eafy  would  it         Having   thus   examined  the  moft  ftriking   particu-  'I'hefc  tw 


.<iio  .ii  which  the    trai^fpofitive    and    analogous    Ian-  ^'^"^^^ 
guages  differ,  and  endeavoured  to  ftiow  the  general  ten-  j^ 
dency  of  every  one  of  the   particul.ars   feparately,  it  compared 
would  not  be  fair  to  difmifs  the  fubje<fl  without  con-  as  to  their 
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t»guagc.  fidering   each   of  thefc   as  a  whole,  and   pointing  out  tcrcoiirfe   of  thought,  than  the  tranfpofittv;.     For  as  it  Language. 

"         their  general  tendency  in  that  light  :  for  we  all  know,  is  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  fpcecli  that  man  is  ralfed  above ' 

that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every  the  brute  creation  ; — as  it  is  by  this  means  he  improves 

part  which  compofcs  a  whole,  taken  feparately,  may  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and,    to  the  obfervations 

appear  extremely  fine  ;  and  yet,  when  all  thefe  parts  which  he   may  himfclf  have  made,  lias  the  additional 

are   put   together,  they   may  not   agree,  but  produce  advantage  of  the   experience  of  thofe  with   whom  he 

a  jarring  and  confufion  very  different  from  what  we  may  converfe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  the  hu- 

might   have  expeifted.     We  therefore  imagine   a  few  man  race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  c;cpericnce 
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remarks   upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thele  two  diftinft    of  all  preceding  ages  : — as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow 
IDIOMS  of  language  confidered  as  a  wliole  will  not  be 
deemed  ufelefs. 

Although  all  languages  agree  in  this  refpe(fl,  that 
they  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man 
to  another;  yet  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways 
in  which  we  might  wilh  to  convey  thefe  ideas,  fome- 
times  by  the  eafy  and  familiar  mode  of  convcrfation, 
and  at  other  times  by  more  folcmn  addrelfes  to  the 
underftanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  S:e.  it  may 
fo  happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  thefe  than  the  o- 
ther,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  oppo- 
fitc  particular.  This  is  exadly  the  cafe  in  the  two 
general  idioms  of  whicli  we  now  treat.  Every  par- 
ticular in  a  trnnff'ojilh'e  language,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated for  that  foiemn  dignity  which  is  neceffary  for 
pompous  orations.  Long  founding  words,  formed  by 
the  inflection  of  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, — flowing 
period":,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept  awake  liy  the 
harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in  cxpecflation  of  tliat 
word  wliich  is  to  unravel  the  whole, — if  compofed  by 
a  fkilful  artift,  are  admirably  fuited  to  that  foiemn  dig- 


of  convcrfation  that  kindred  fouls  catch  fire  from  one 
another,  that  thought  produces  ihoaght,  and  each 
improves  upon  the  other,  till  they  fo.ir  beyond  the 
bounds  which  human  reafon,  if  left  alone,  could  ever 
have  afpired  to ; — we  mud  fnrely  confider  that  lan- 
guage as  the  molt  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  moft  ef- 
feiflually  removes  thefc  bars  that  obftruil  its  progrefs. 
Nov.',  the  genius  of  the  anr.'ogous  languages  is  fo  eafy, 
fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  is  born  in  the  country  where  it  is  ufed 
to  fpeak  it  with  facility  ;  even  the  rudell  among  the. 
vulgar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  confiderable  gramma- 
tical errors  :  whereas,  in  the  lranf[>rjfitive  languages,  fo 
many  rules  are  necelfary  to  be  attended  to,  and  fo 
much  variation  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the 
flighted  variations  in  the  found,  that  it  requires  a  lludy 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  mechanic  ever 
to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfect  foevcr  the  language 
may  be  when  fpoken  witli  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion mufl  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rude- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  and  all  the  evils  which 
this  naturally  produces. — Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
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nity  and  awful  grace  which  conftitute  the  elfence  of  a  in  Rome,  a  man,  even  in  the  higheft  rank,  received 
public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  convcr- 
fation, where  the  mind  wilhes  to  unbend  itfelf  with 
eafe,  thefe  t)ecomo  fo  many  clogs  which  encumber 
and  perplex.  At  tliefe  moments  we  wifh  to  transfufe 
our  tlionghts  with  eafe  and  facility — we  are  tired  with 
every  unnecelfary  fyllable — and  wifh  to  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.  Like  our 
ftvtte-robes,  we  would  wifh  to  lay  afide  our  pompous 
language,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  at  home  with  freedom 


as  much  honour,  and  was  as  much  dlftingui(hed  a- 
mong  his  equals,  for  being  able  to  converfe  with  eafe,. 
as  a  modem  author  would  be  for  writing  in  an  eafy 
and  elegant  ityle  ;  and  Crcf  ir  amoug  his  contempo- 
raries was  as  much  eftcemed  for  his  fuperiority  in  fpeak- 
ing  the  language  in  ordinary  convei-fation  with  eafe 
and  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  his  fkill  in 
arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  compofition.  It  is 
needlefs  to  point  out  the  many  inconveniences  wliich  this 
and  eafe.  Here  the  folemnity  and  windings  of  the  muft  unavoidably  produce  in  a  ftate.  It  is  fufficient 
tranfpofu'ive  language  are  burdenfome  ;  while  the  faci-  to  obferve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a  vaft. 
lity  with  which  a  fentiment  can  be  exprelfed  in  the  ana-  diltinftion  between  the  different  orders  of  men  ;  to  fet 
hgotts  language   is  the  thing   that  we  wilh  to  acquire,    an  impenetrable   barrier  between   thofe  born  in  a  high 


Accordingly  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  where  the  beau- 


and  thofe  born  in  a  low  Ration  ;  to  keep  the  latter  in 

ties  of  dialogue  are  moft  charmingly  difplayed,  tranf-  ignorance  and   b.irbarity,  while  it  elevates  tlie  iormer. 

pofition   is   fparlngly   ufed.     In  this    humble,  tliough  to  fuch  a  height  as  mull  fubjeit  the  other  to  be  eafily 

moll  eng.iging    phere,  the  analogous  language  moves  led  by  every  popular  demagogue. — How  far  the  hillory 

unrivalled; — in  this  it  wiflies  tn  indulge,  and  never  tires,  of  the   nations  who  have  followed  this   idiom  of   Ian-- 

But  it  in  vain  attempts  to  rival  the  irnn/pofuive  in  dig-  guage  confirms  this   obfervation,  cvay   one  is  lelt  to 

nity  and  pomp:  'ilie  number   of  nionofjUaMes  inter-  judge  for  himfelf. 

rupt  the  flow  of  harmony;  and  although  they  may        Having  thus  confidered  Language  in  "cneral,  and: 

give  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  yet  they  do   not  na-  pointed  out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  tne  two  mofl. 

turally  poffefs   that  dignified  gravity   which  fuits   the  diltiuguifhed   idioms  which  have  prevailed;  we  (hall 

otlur  language.     Tliis,  then,  mufl  be   confidered   as  clofe  thefe  remarks  with  a  few  obferv.itions   upon  the 

the  Itriking   particular   in  the  genius  of  thefe  two   dif-  particular  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  languages  which 

ferent  idioms,  which  marks  their  characters.  are  now  chiefly  fpoken  or  fludiod  in  Europe. 

If  we   confider  the   effeits  which    thefe  two   diffe-        Of  all  the  nations  wiiofe  memory  hillory  has  tranf- 

rent  charaiflers  of  language  mull    naturally    produce  mitted  to  us,  none  have  l>cen  fa  eminently  dillinguilhcd 

upon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  foon  per-  for  their  litcr.iry  accomplifhments,  as  well  as  .tcquain- 

•cive,    that  the  genius  of  the    analo};mis    language  is  tance  with  the  polite  arts, /as  the   Greeks;  nor  are  we 

i-niich  more  favouralilc  for  the  moll  enf^aging  purpofes  as  yet  acquainted  wilh  a  l.tnguagc  pollclfed  .of  fo  many 

of  life,  the  civili.'.ing  the  hunnn  mind  by  mutUiil  ia-  advMitages,  wilh  fo  few  dcfci.ts,  as  tliat  v/hich  they 

uled. 
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Lin^igf.  ufed,  and  which  continues  Qill  to  be  known  by  thoir 
~~'^^-~'  name. — The  neceir.iry  conneilicm  between  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  language  has 
been  already  explained  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  fur- 
prirm"  to  find  tlieir  progrefs  in  the  one  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  other ;  but  it  will  be  of  utility  to 
poir.t  out  fomj  advantages  which  that  dillinguifhed 
people  polTed'ed,  which  othjr  nat  ons,  perhaps  not  lefs 
diftiiiguillied  for  talents  oi  talle,  have  not  enjoyed, 
which  have  contributed  to  render  their  Language  the 
moft  uui^'erfally  admired  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times. 

It  has  been  already  obfer^ed,  that  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece,  wiio  were  grofs  favages,  and  whofe  lan- 
guageof  courfe  would  be  very  rudeandnarrow,  were  (irft 
tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  an  eallem  or  an  Egyptian  tribe. 
From  the  eaft  it  is  well  known  that  arts  and  fciences 
were  fpread  over  tlie  reft  of  the  world,  and  that  Egypt 
was  one  of   the    countries    firfl    civilized.     The  lan- 
guage therefore  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Pelafgi 
would    be  pure  from  the    fountain  head,  and  much 
more  perfeft  in  this  ftruclure  tha.n  if  it  had  been  tranf- 
mittcd  through  many  nations.     But  this  was  not  the 
only  circumftance  highly  fortunate  for  the   Greek  lan- 
guage.    Before   it  had  time  to  be  fully  ellablifhed  a- 
mong  the  people,  its  afpcrities,  which  it  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  dialefts  of  the  eaft,  were  polifhed 
away  by  fuch  a  fuccedlon  of  poets,  muficians,   philo- 
fophers,  and  legiflators,  from  different  countries,  as  ne- 
ver appeared  in  any  other  nation  at  a  period  fo  early 
as  to  give  their  genius  and  tafte  its  full  influence.     In 
tliis  refpe^,  no  people  were   ever  fo  eminently  diftin- 
gtiifhed  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  their  Orpheus, 
their  Linus,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  Cadmus,  who  in- 
troduced their  different  improvements  at  a  time  when 
tlie  nation  had   no  ftandard  of  tafte  formed  by  itfelf 
Hence  the  original  founds  of  the  Greek  language  are 
the  moft  harmonious,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  invented.     They 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfon  who  hears  them, 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  underftood  ; 
whereas  almoft  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  under- 
ftood, appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  been  accuftomed 
to  them,  jarring  and   difcordant.     This  is  the  funda- 
mental excellence  of  that  juftly  admired  language  ;  nor 
have  the  people  failed  to  improve  tliis  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention.  The 
Greek    language    is  of  the  trarifpofilive    kind  :    but   a 
people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  fo  loquacious,  could  ill 
bear  the  ceremonious  reftraint  to  which  this  mode  of 
language  naturally  fubjefted  them  ;  and  have  there- 
fore, by  various  methods,  freed  it  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the   ftiffnefs  which  that  produced.     In  infleifting 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  they  fometimes  prefix  a  fyllable, 
and  fometimes  add  one  ;  which,  befides  the  variety  that 
it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to 
the  diftinvSlnefs,  and  admits  of  a  more  natur.al  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of  confe- 
<iuence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  eafmefs  of  private 
converfation  :   and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  fo 
tar  prevailed  over  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  to  ren- 
der it,  hi  the  age  of  its  greateft  perfefliun,  capable  of 
almoft  as  much  eafe,  and  requiring  almoft  as  little  tranf- 
pofition  of  words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been 
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But  as  thofe  nations  who  fpoke  this  Languag, 
language  were  all  governed  by  popular  alleniblles,  and  * 

as  no  authority  could  be  obtained  among  them  but  by 
a  (kill  in  rlietoric  and  the  powers  cf  perfuafion  ;  it 
became  neceifary  for  every  one,  who  wifhcd  to  acquire 
power  or  conilderation  in  the  ftate,  to  improve  him- 
iaS  in  the  knowledge  of  that  langu.ige,  in  the  ufe  of 
which  .alone  he  could  expedl  honours  or  reputation. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  while  the  vivacity  of  the 
people  reiidercd  it  eafy,  the  great  men  ftudioutly  im- 
proved every  excellence  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
powers  Asa.ininJpo/:tive  language  ;  fo  that,  when  brought 
to  its  utmoft  perfection  by  th:  ama/,:ng  genius  of  the 
great  Demofthenes,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  un- 
known to  any  other  language. — Thus  happily  cir- 
cumftanced,  the  Greek  language  arrived  at  tliat  envied 
pre-eminence  which  it  ftiU  juftly  retains.  From  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  Irom  the  gaiety  and  in- 
lentive  genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  number  of  fiee 
ftates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  general  ftock  ;  and  from  the  natural  communica- 
tion which  took  place  between  th.efe  llates,  which  ex- 
cited in  the  ftrongeft  degree  the  talents  of  the  people  ; 
it  acquired  a  copioufnefs  unknown  to  any  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  excelled  by  few  of  the  moderns. — In  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled ; 
and  on  account  of  the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  caufes  abovementioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad- 
mits of  perfe>Sion  in  a  greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  compofition  tlian  any  other  language  known. 
— The  irrefiftible  force  and  overwhelming  impetuofity 
of  Demofthenes  feems  not  more  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  than  the  more  flowery  charms  of 
Plato's  calm  and  harmonious  cade.ices,  or  the  una- 
dorned fimplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majeftic 
pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
humble  ftrains  of  Theocritus,  or  tlie  laughing  feftivity 
of  Anacreon :  Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofe?,  when 
we  perufe  any  of  thefc  authors,  we  would  imagine  the 
language  was  moft  happily  adapted  for  his  particular 
ftyle  alone.  The  fami;  powers  it  likewife,  in  a  great 
mtafure,  pofTefled  for  converfation ;  and  the  dialogue 
feems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more  eafy  tendemefs  of 
Menander,  or  buffoonery  of  Ariftnphanes. — With  all 
thefe  advantages,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  did  not  poflefs  that  unexceptionable  clearneff 
of  meaning  which  fome  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
that  charaifleriftic  force  which  the  emphafis  properly 
varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefe  defefts  coun- 
terbalanced by  other  caufes  which  we  Ihall  afterwards 
point  out.  jjj 

The   Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  difpo-  The  Ljti 
fitions,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re-  language 
pubhc,  more  intent  on  purfuing  conquefts  and  military  inferior  t< 
glory  than   in   making  improvements  in  literature  or*"^^*'^'' 
the  fine  arts,  bellowed  little  attention  to  their  language.  ^"    "  7 
Of  a   difpofition  lefs  focial  or  more  phlegmatic  than 
the  Greeks,    they  gave  themfelves  no    trouble  about 
rendering  their  language  fit  for  confervation  ;  and  it 
remained  ftrong    and  nervous,    but,  like  their  ideas, 
was  limited  and  confined.    More  difpofed  to  command 
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lognagc.  rerped  by  the  power  o:'  \Ue\T  arms  than  by  the  force 

—^ of  peiliiulion,  tliey  defpiicJ  jm  more  etreniiiiate  powers 

of  ipeech  :  fn  that,  betore  the  Punic  wars,  their  lan- 
guage was  perhaps  nn.re  rel'eivcd  and  uncourtly  than 
any  other  at  that  time  known. — But  after  their  rival 
Carthage  was  dcilroyed,  and  tJiey  iiad  no  longer  that 
powerful  LU'.b  upon  their  ambition  ;  wlien  liches  HowcJ 
in  upon  tlicni  by  the  multiplicity  of  llicir  conquelts  ; 
— luxury  began  to  prevail,  tlic  Itcrn  aulterity  ot  their 
manners  to  relax,  and  foliilh  ambition  to  tako  pla.e  of 
that  ditinterefted  love  of  their  country  fo  cn.iuently 
confpicuous  among  all  orders  of  men  before  that  pe- 
riod.— Popularity  began  then  to  be  courted  :  ambi- 
tious men,  Hading  thcmfelves  not  pollcircd  ofth.it  me- 
rit which  iniured  them  fuccels  with  the  virtuous  fe- 
nate,  amufed  the  mob  with  artful  and  feditieus  ha- 
rangues ;  and  by  making  them  believe  that  they  were 
poirclFed  of  all  power,  and  h.id  their  facred  rights  en- 
croached upon  by  the  fenatc,  led  them  about  at  their 
pleafure,  and  got  themfelves  exalted  to  honours  and 
riches  by  thefe  infidious  arts.  It  was  then  the  Ro- 
mans tirll  began  to  perceive  the  ufc  to  which  a  com- 
mand of  language  could  be  put.  Ambitious  men 
then  ftudied  it  with  care,  to  be  able  to  accumplilh 
their  ends;  while  the  more  virtuous  were  obliged  to 
acquire  a  fkill  in  this,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  advcrfaiies. — Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  th.at  people,  from  having  entire- 
ly neglected,  began  to  ttudy  their  language  with  the 
greatcfl  alliduitv  ;  and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  fub- 
jefled  to  the  Roman  yoke  about  that  time,  and  a 
friendly  intercourfe  was  cftablifhed  between  thefe  two 
countries,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  a  tafte  for  that  art  of  which 
they  had  lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece 
had  long  before  this  period  been  conupted  liy  luxury  ; 
their  talte  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  un- 
neceflary  refinement  ;  and  all  their  patriotilm  confined 
in  popular  harangues  and  unmeaning  dechimation. 
Oratory  was  then  lUidied  as  a  refined  art  ;  and  all  the 
fubtleties  of  it  were  taught  b)  rule,  with  as  great  care 
as  the  gladiators  were  afterwards  traieed  up  in  Rome. 
But  wliiic  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  Ihould  be 
tlie  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  and  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  invading  power.  In  this  fituation  they  became  the 
fubjeils,  under  the  title  of  the  elUcs,  of  Rome,  and  intro- 
duced among  tlicm  the  fame  talle  for  haranguing  which 
prevailed  among  themfelves.  Well  acquainted  as  they 
were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  unwearied  alluluity  to  poliili  and  im- 
prove that  of  their  new  mailers  :  but  with  all  their 
alliduity  and  pains,  tliey  never  were  able  to  make  it 
arrive  at  that  pcrfcflion  which  their  own  language 
had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  Augullan  age,  when  it  had 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly 
complains  of  its  want  of  copioufnefs  in  many  particu- 
|0  lars. 
•'•'  But  as  it  was  the  defirc  of  all  who  fludied  this  lan- 

*  '"■  sruaee   with  care,  to  make    it   capable  of  that   (lately 
to  the  s.     f;  ,  '  ,r         i-  1  !•     i_  u 

jj.  dignity  and  pomp  nccedary  tor  public  harangues,  they 
of  per-  followed  tlie  genius  ol  the  language  in  this  particular. 
Mi  and  in  a  great  meafure  negleifted  thofc  Iclfer  delicacies 
which  form  the  plcalurc  of  domcllic  enjoyment ;    fo 
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that,  while  it  acquired   more  copioufnef?,  more  har-  Linjuage, 

mor.y,  and  precifion,  it  remained  lliff  and  inflexible   " 

for  converlation  :  nor  could  the  minute  di(lin<5lion  of 
nice  grammatical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprehtnfion  of  the  vulgar;  whence  the  language  f;?o- 
ken  among  the  lower  clai's  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpoliliicd  even  i'i  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  Tlie 
Piuns  who  over-iun  Italy,  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  liich  a  difficult  and  abftrufe  languaee, 
never  adojjtcd  it ;  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and 
ealily  acquir<.d,  quickly  adopted  that  idicm  of  fpeech 
introduced  by  tlieir  ccnq'ieiojs,  althous'h  they  Itill 
retained  many  of  ihofe  words  which  the  confined  na- 
ture of  the  barbarian  language  made  neceffary  to  al- 
low them  to  eipicis  tlieir  id.-as.  And  thus  it  wais 
that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  miilrefs  of  the 
world,  from  an  original  detect  in  its  formation,  al- 
though it  had  been  carried  to  a  perfeftion  in  other  re- 
fpe<51s  far  fuperior  to  any  northern  langu.ige  at  that 
time,  eafily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the  - 
knowledge  of  it  was  loll  among  mankind  ,  while,  on  > 
the  contrary,  the  mi  re  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  Itill  been  able  to  keep  fomc  flight  footing 
in  the  world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has  . 
been  fpoken  have  been  fubjeffcd  to  the  yoke  of  fo- 
reign dominion  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years, 
ana  their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barba*- 
rous  nations,  and  more  cruelly  deprelFed  than  ever  the  ; 
Ri'mans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
Latin  language,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was 
more  llrietly  tranfpofitive  than  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de- 
fe(ffs  to  which  that  idiom  is  naturally  fubjcifled :  nor 
could  it  boaft  ot  fuch  favourable  alleviating  circum- 
llances  as  tlie  Greek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the  La- 
tin being  far  lets  harmonious  to  the  ear  ;  and  although 
the  formation  of  the  words  are  fuch  as  to  admit  of  full 
and  diilinifl  founds,  and  fo  modulated  as  to  lay  no  re- 
flraint  upon  the  voxe  of  the  fpeakcr  ;  yet,  to  a  pcrfon 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  they  do  not  convey 
that  enchanting  harmony  fo  remarkable  rn  the  Greek 
language.  The  Latin  is  (lately  and  folemn  ;  it  does 
not  excite  difgnfl  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does  not-, 
charm  the  ear,  fo  as  to  makt  it  liften  with  delightful 
attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language  in- 
deed, tlie  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  harmo- 
nious rounding  of  the  periods,  the  lull  folemn  fwclling 
of  tlie  founds,  fo  diftinguifhable  in  the  mod  eminent 
writers  in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to 
us,  all  confpire  to  make  it  plcafing  and  agreeable. — 
In  thefe  admired  works  we  meet  with  all  its  beauties, 
without  perceiving  any  of  its  dtfefls  ;  and  we  naturally 
admire,  as  perfci.%  a  language  whicli  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing filch  excellent  works. — Yet  with  all  thefe  teem- 
ing excellencies,  this  language  is  lets  copious,  and 
more  limited  in  its  llyle  of  compofition,  than  many  mo- 
dern languages ;  fir  lefs  capable  of  precifion  and  ac- 
curacy than  almoll  any  of  thefe  ;  and  infinitely  be- 
hind them  all  in  point  of  eafincfs  in  convcrfation.  Bitt 
thefe  points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as  to 
require  no  further  illnftration. — Of  tlie  compofitions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the 
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LaDgvage.  Oralhiis  of  Cicero  ar 

' ^^ —  the  l;inguac;e,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. In  the  Philofophical  I'/crks  of  that  great  au- 
thor wc  perceive  feme  of  its  defeds  ;  and  it  requires 
all  the  powers  of  that  great  man  to  render  his  Ep'iflUs 
agreeable,  as  thcfc  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to 
ftrugi;le  with. — Next  to  oratory,  hiftory  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  this  language  :   and  Casfar,   in  his  Com- 
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bed  adapted  to  the  genius  of   though  rude  and  confined,  was  natural  in  its  order,  I.angul';, 


mentaries,  has  exhibited  the    language    in  its 
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elegance,  without  the  aid   of  pomp  or  foreign  orna- 
ment.  Among  the  poets,  Virgil  has  befl:  adapted 

his  works  to  Iiis  language.  The  flowing  harmony 
and  pomp  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  epic  ftrain,  and 
the  cnrrccS  delicacy  of  his  talle  rendered  him  perfe(5tly 
equal  to  the  tafk.  But  Horace  is  the  only  poet  whofe 
force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome  the  bars  which 
the  language  threw  in  his  way,  and  fucceed  in  lyric 
poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  thoughts, 
and  acutcnefs  of  the  remarks,  which  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guilh  this  autlior's  compolitions,  his  sdes  would  long 
ere  now  have  funk  into  utter  oblivion.  But  fo  con- 
fcious  liave  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of  the  unfitnefs 
of  their  language  for  e;dy  dialogue,  that  .almofl  none 
of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted 
any  dramatic  compofitions  in  that  language.  Nor 
have  we  any  reafon  to  regret  that  they  negleded  this 
branch  of  poetry,  as  it  is  probable,  if  they  had  ever 
become  fond  of  thefe,  they  would  Itave  been  obliged 
to  have  adopted  fo  many  unnatural  contrivances  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable,  as  would  have  prevented  us  (who 
ef  courfe  would  have  confidered  ourfelves  as  bound  to 
follow  them)  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  drama 
which  fo  particularly  dillinguiihes  the  produilions  of 
modern  times. 

The  modern  Jlalinn  language,  from  an  inattention 
too  common  in  literary  fubjefts,  has  been  ufually  called 
a  child  of  the  Latin  langmv^e,  and  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  die  ancient  Latin  a  little  debafed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe  people  who 
conquefcd  Italy.  The  truth  is,  the  cale  is  directly  the 
reverfe ;  for  this  language,  in  its  general  idiom  and 
fundamental  principles,  is  evidently  of  the  analogous 
kind,  firR  introduced  by  thofe  fierce  invaders,  although 
it  has  borrowed  many  of  its  words,  and  fome  ot  its 
modes  of  phrafeology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which 
they  were  fo  intimately  blended  tliat  this  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  avoided  ;  and  it  has  been  from  remarking  this 
flight  connection  fo  obvious  at  firll  fight,  that  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  drav/  this  general  con- 
clufion,  fo  contrary  to  fact. 

Wlien  Italy  was  over-run  with  the  Lombards,  and 
the  empire  dellroyed  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they, 
as  conquerors,  continued  to  fpeak  their  own  native 
language.  Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  \vi  uld  not  ftoop 
to  the  fervility  of  fiiudying  a  language  io  clogged  with 
rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would 
naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquainted  with 
nice  grammatical  diftindlions  :  while  the  Romans  of 
neceffity  were  obliged  to  fludy  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  as  well  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grie- 
vances by  prayers  and  fupplications,  as  to  deftroy  that 
odious  diRinttion- which  fubfifted  between  the  con- 
querors and  conquered  while  they  continued  as  dilliniS 
people.     As  the   language  of  their  new  mafters,  al- 
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and  eafy  to  be  acquired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain 
a  competent  fkill  in  it :  and  as  they  bore  fuch  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole 
language  would  partake  fome  what  of  the  general  found 
of  the  former :  for,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could  not  at  once  be 
made  to  acquire  a  perfefl  power  of  uttering  any  unac- 
cuftomed  founds  ;  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of 
the  barbarians  to  be  much  Ids  copious  than  the  Latin, 
whenever  they  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  for  a  word, 
they  would  naturally  adopt  tliofe  which  mod  readily 
prefented  themfelves  from  their  new  fubjefts.  Thus 
a  language  in  time  was  formed,  fomewhat  refembling  of  Latin 
the  Latin  both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  founds  found, 
and  in  the  meaning  of  many  words :  and  as  the  bar- 
barians gave  themfelves  little  trouble  about  language, 
and  in  fome  cafes  perhaps  hardly  knew  the  gcner.il 
analogy  of  their  own  language,  it  is  not  furprifing  if 
their  new  fubjeifls  fiiould  find  themfelves  fometimes  at 
a  lofs  on  that  account ;  or  if,  in  thefe  fitujtions,  they 
followed,  on  fome  occafions,  the  analogy  fuggeded  to 
them  by  their  own :  which  accounts  for  the  Itrange 
degree  of  mixture  of  heterogeneous  grammatical  ana- 
logy we  meet  with  in  the  Italian  as  well  as  Spanifh 
and  French  languages.  The  idiom  of  all  the  Gothic 
language  is  purely  analogous  ;  and  in  all  probability, 
before  their  mixture  witli  the  Latins  and  other  people 
in  their  provinces,  the  feveral  grammatical  parts  of 
fpeech  followed  the  plain  fimple  idea  which  that  fup- 
pofes  ;  the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably  varied 
by  auxiliaries,  and  their  adje<Elives  retained  their  fim- 
ple unalterable  Rate  : — but  by  their  mixture  with  the 
Latins,  this  iimple  form  has  been  in  many  cafes  altered ; 
their  verbs  became  in  fome  cafes  inileifled ;  but  their 
nouns  in  all  thefe  languages  Rill  retained  their  original 
form  ;  although  they  have  varied  their  adjeftives,  and 
fool ifhly  clogged  their  nouns  with  gertder,  according  ,, , 
to  the  Latin  idioms.  From  this  heterogeneous  and  Has  "the 
fortuitous  (as  we  may  fay,  becaufe  injudicious)  mix-dcfcdsc 
ture  of  parts,  refults  a  language  pofleffing  almoR  all  '''"'*  '" 
the  defedls  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  it  is  com- 1""''"'- 
pofed,  witli  few  of  the  excellencies  of  either :  for  it 
has  neither  the  eafe  and  preciiion  oi  the  analogous,  nor 
the  pomp  and  boldnefs  of  the  traiifpofiti've,  languages  ; 
at  the  fame  lime  that  it  is  clogged  with  almoR  as  many 
rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes. 

Thefe  oblervatlons  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
French  and  Spanilli  as  to  the  Italian  language.  With 
regard  to  this  laR  in  particular,  we  may  obfcrve,  that 
as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Italy,  belore  the  laft  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarians,  were  funk  and  enervated  by 
luxury,  and  that  by  deprclllon  of  mind  and  genius 
which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
offeaRingand  entertainments,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
fenfual  pleafures  conftltuted  their  hlgheR  delight ;  and 
their  language  partook  of  the  fame  debility  as  their 
body. — The  barbarians  too,  unaccuRomed  to  the  fe- 
duiftions  oi  pleafure,  foon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 
nefs and  intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal's  troops  of 
old,  were  enervated  by  tlie  fenfual  gratifications  in 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unaccuRomed  to  tlie  re- 
ftraint  of  govarnment  freely  indulged.  The  foftnefs 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuRomed 

flow 
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jnju.isr,  (If,^-  of  riches  wliidi  they  :it  once  scqnired,  together  in  Britain,  having  ever  ailopteJ  tiie  nnreilraineci  I.nr- i.»Bsuag«. 

'~      vith  the  vohiptuous  m.umer  of  their  conquered  fuh-  mony  of  numbers" to  be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other     ~  " ' 

jefts  ;  all  conCpircJ  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  render  of  their  bell  dramatic  compofitions.  3j 

them  foft  and  efTcminatc.     No  wonder  then,  if  a  Ian-        Of  all   the   laTiguages  which  fprung  up   from  the  Tlie  cxrcl- 

guagc  new-moulded  at  this  junaure  ihould  partake  of  mixture   of  the  Latins   with  the   northern  people  on  'f^"7  ''^„ 

the  genius  of  the  people  wlio  formed  it;  and  inftead  the  delbuaion  of  the   Roman  empire,  none  of  them  |J^i;„^J'^^"' 

of  participating  of  the  martial  boldnels  and  ferocity  of  approach  fo  near  to  the  genius   of  the   Latin  as  the  '   ° 

cither  of  their  ancellors,  jliould  be  foftcned  and  en-  Spanilh  does.     For  as  tht  Spaniards  have  been  always 

feebled   by  every  device  which  an  effeminate  people  remarkable  for  their  military  prnwcfs  and  dignity  of 

could    invent. — ^The    ihong  confonants  whicli    termi-  niind,  their  language  is  naturally  adapted  to"  exprefs 

nated  the  words,  and  gave  tliem  life  and  boldnefs,  be-  ideas  of  that  kind.     Son.orous  and  folcmn,  it  ailmits 

ing  thought  too   harlh  for  the  delicate  ears  of  thefe  nearly  of  as  much  dignity  as  tlie  Latin.     For  convcr- 

fons  of  floth,  were  banilhed  tlieir  language  ;  while  fo-  fation,  it  is  the  mofl  elegant  and  courteous  language 

norous  vowels,  wiiicii  could  be  protraifled  to  any  length  in  Europe. 

•>*        in  mufic,  were  fiibllituted  in  their   Head. — Thus  the        Tlie  humane  and  generous  order  of  cliivalry  was  firft 

("uRh        It^ilian  language  is  formed  flowing  and  harmonious,  invented,  and  kept  its  footing  longeif,  in  tliis  nation ; 

jwin;,'       l^ut    deftitute    of   thofc    nerves    which    conllitute    the  and  although  it  run  at  lall  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  ex- 

id  h;."r-      ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  language :  at  the  fame  time,  cefs  as  defervedly  made  it  fall  into  univcrlal  dilicjnite, 

onlims,  h  the  founds  are  neither  enough  diverfilied,  nor  in  them-  yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong  tindure  of  romantic  lieroifm 

o  fjnnblc  felvcs  of  fuch  an  agreeal)le  tone,  as  to  afl^rd   great  upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  thcni 

irhcil        pleafure   without  the   aid  ot   mufical  notes ;  and  the  jealous  of  their  glory,  and  ftrongly  emulous  of  culti- 

ecics  of     fmall  pleafure  whicli  this  affords  is  Hill  leffcned  by  the  vating   that    heroic  politenefs,  which  they  conlidered 

ni|)oli-     little  variety  of  meafures  which  the  great  flniilarity  of  as    the    highell    perfection  they  could  attain.     Every 

>"•  the   tenninations    of  the  words  occalions.     Hence  it  man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 

happens,  that  this  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  in  honour  which  he  polfefied  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  ri- 

fewer  branches  of  literature  than  aimolf  any  other:  gdroufly    exaifted    from    others  all  that  was  his  due. 

and  although  we  have  excellent  hiiforians,  and  more  Thefe  circumllances  have  given  rife  to  a  great  many 

than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet  they  labour  under  terms  of  refpeft,  and  courteous  condefcenfion,  without 

great  inconveniences,  from  the  language  wanting  nerves  meannefs  or  flattery,  which  give  tlieir  dialogue  a  re- 

and  ftatelinefs  for  tiie  former,  and  futficicnt  variety  of  fpeiflfiil  politenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 

modulation  for  the  latter.     It  is,  more  particularly  on  European  language.     This  is  the  reafon  why  the  chji- 

this  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem  :  and  rafters  fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixotte 

though  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  two  are  flill  unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  undcrllaud   the 

men   whofe   genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language,  language  in  which  he  wrote.     Nothing  can  be  more 

mir;ht    have    been    crowned  with  fuccefs  ;    yet  thefe,  unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs  and  hum.ane  heroifm  of  tlie 

notwithllanding    the   fame  that  with  ibme  they  may  knight,  or  the  native  fimplicity,  warmth  of  aileftion, 

have  acquired,  mulf,  in  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be  and  refpeflful  loquacity  of  the  fijuire,  than  the  incon- 

deemed  defective  by  every  impartial  perfon.     Nor  is  it  fillent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  iorward- 

pofllble  that  a  language  which  hardly  admits  of  poetry  ncfs  and  difrefpeftful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they 

without   rhime,    can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a  are  exhibited  in  every  Englilh  tr.mflation.     Nor  is  it, 

perfeft  poem  of  great  length  ;  and  the  Itm/a  to  whicli  as  we  imagine,  polliiile  to  reprefent  fo  much  familiarity, 

their  poets  have  ever  confined  themfelves,  mull  always  iniited  with  fuch  becoming  condefcenfion  in  the  one, 

produce  the  mole  dilagreeable  effcft  in  a  poem  where  and  luifeigned  deference  in  tlie  other,  in  any  other  Eu- 

unrellrained  pomp  or  p.ithos  are  necelfary  (pialitications.  ropcan  language,  as  is  neceflary  to  paint  thefe  two  ad- 

The  only  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italian  Ian-  mirat)le  ch.ua<5lers. 

guage  can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence,  is  liie  tender  Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  dignity 
tone  of  elegy:  and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and  and  niaicllic  elegance  of  us  flrufturc,  is  perhaps  better 
alone;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth  qualified  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  fublime 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfeftly  adapted  to  ex-  llrains  of  epic  poetry ;  yet  as  the  poets  of  this  nation 
prefs  that  I'oothiug  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of  have  all  ;ilong  imitated  the  Italians  by  a  moft  fervile 
poetry  requires.  On  this  account  the  plaintive  fccnes  fubjci-'lion  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
of  the  Pajl'r  Fitlo  of  Gutiriiii  have  jullly  gained  to  poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  poefy  of  ftylc  de- 
that  poem  an  univerfal  applaufe  ;  although,  unlef's  on  f'erves  to  bo  tranfmitted  to  poflerity.  And  in  any 
tliis  account  alone,  it  is  perhajis  inferior  to  almofl  other  fpecies  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
every  other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. —  it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  altliough  the 
We  mufl  obferve  with  lurprife,  that  the  It.ilians,  who  drama  and  other  i)olite  br;inches  of  literature  were  ear- 
have  fettered  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  with  t!ic  ly  cultiv:ited  in  this  countr\-,  and  made  confiderablc 
fcvcrcl^  fliackles  of  rhime,  have  in  this  fpecies  fliowed  progrcfs  in  it,  before  the  thirfl  of  gain  debafed  their 
an  example  of  the  moft  unrellrained  freedom  ;  the  fouls,  or  the  defire  of  univerfal  dominion  made  them 
happy  ell'ecls  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Eu-  forfeit  that  liberty  whicli  tliey  once  fo  much  prized  ; 
rope  tlie  powerful  charms  attending  it:  yet  with  a-  flnce  tliey  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
niazemeut  we  perceive,  that  fearce  an  attempt  to  inii-  and  tluir  minds  enflaved  by  fuperllition,  all  the  polite 
tate  them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  ex-  arts  have  been  negle<5ted :  fo  tliat,  while  otiier  Euro- 
cept  by  Milton  in  his  LycidAs ;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  pean  nations  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and 
Vol.  IX.  3  Z  '  improving 
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Languifje.  improving  their  language,  they  h,i'>'e  remained  in  a  ftate 
' ""         of  torpid  inactivity  ;  and  their  language  has  not  arri- 
ved .it  that  perici'tion  which  its  nature  would  admit,  or 
the  acute  genius  cl"  the  people  might  hvive  made  us  na- 
tural!) expcifl. 

It  will  perhaps  by  fome  be  thought  an  unpardon- 
able infult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  prefe- 
'  rence  of  all  mtdern  languages  in  many  relpefls.     But 
.  fo  far  mufl  we  pay  a  dclerence  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli- 
ged to  rank  it  among  the  pooreil  languages  in  Eu- 
rope.    Every  other  language  has  fome   founds  which 
can  be  uttered  clearly  by  tlie  voice  :   even  the  Italian, 
altln'.ugh  it  wants  energy,  ftill  polfelfes  diftinclnefs  of 
articulation.     But  the    French  is  almoil  incapable  of 
eitlier  of  the  "c  beauties  ;  for  in  that  language  the  vow- 
els are  fo  much  curtailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  necef- 
farily  to  produce  an  indiftinftnefs  which  renders  it  in- 
capable ft'  meaiare  or  harmony.     From  this  caufe,  it 
is  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
and  rhime  has  been   obliged  to  be  fubl^ituted  in  its 
ftead  ;  fo  that  this  pooreft   of  all  contrivances  which 
has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  diftinguifli  poetry  from 
profc,  admitted  ir.to  all  the  modern  languages  when 
ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has   ftill  kept  fome 
footing  in  the  greateft  part  of  thefe,  rather  through  a 
deference  for  ellablilhcd  cuftoms  than  from  any  necef- 
fity.     Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  fo  little 
poetic  modulation,  rhime  is  in  fome  meafure  necejfary 
to  it ;  and  therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  has 
been  adopted  by  it>  and  digniiu'd  with  the  name  of  Poe- 
tr».     Etit  by  their  blind  atttachment  to  this  artifice, 
the  French  have  negledcd  to  improve  fo  much  as  they 
micht  have   done  the  fmall    powers  for  harmony  of 
vhich  their  language  is  poifeired  ;  and  by  being  long 
accuftomed  to  this  falfe  tafte,  they  have  become  fond 
of  it  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhime.     While 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language,  and  check 
the  flow  of  compofition,  for   the  fake   of  linking  his 
lines  together,  the  judicious  acflor  finds  more  diiliculty 
in  deflroying  the  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre- 
venting the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  reft 
of  his  tail;. — Aft:er  this,  we  will   not  be  furprifed  to 
find  Voltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of 
poetry:  ahliough   the   more  judicious  Fenelon  in  his 


Tekmaque  liad  fhown  to  his  countrymen  the  only  fpe-  I-angnag 
cies  ct  poefy  that  tlieir  language  could  admit  of  for  ^ 
any  poem  which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
drain. — Madam  Delhouliers,  in  her  Idyllu;  has  fliown 
the  utmoft  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  language 
can  attain  in  fmaller  poems  :  indeed  in  tlie  tendernefs 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  fong,  it  may  fucceed ; 
but  it  is  ib  dcllitute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  pindaric,  or  even  perhaps 
the  lyric  ftrain, — as  the  incifeiftual  efforts  even  of  the 
harmonious  Roulfeau,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Ifalms 
of  David  of  thib  ftamp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition, the  fententious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Rouffeau,  afford  us  no  fmall 
prefumption,  that,  in  a  fkilful  hand,  it  might  acquire 
fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit  to  futurity  hiftorical 
fafts  in  a  flyle  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fubjeft. 
In  attemps  at  pathetic  declamation,  the  fuperior  abi- 
lities of  the  compofer  may  perhaps  on  fome  occafions 
excite  a  great  idea  ;  but  this  is  ever  cramped  by  the 
genius  of  the  language  :  and  although  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boaft  of  fo  many  orations  where  this  gran- 
deur  is  attempted  ;  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  who  can- 
not produce  more  perfeft,  altliough  not  more  laboured, 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithftanding  the  French  language  labours 
under  all  thefe  inconveniences  ;  although  it  can  nei- 
ther equal  the  dignity  or  genuine  politenefs  of  the 
Spanilh,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh,  nor  the 
melting  foftnefs  of  the  Italian ;  although  it  is  deftitute 
of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in  fonnd  as 
to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mufi- 
cal  compofition  (  f  )  ;  yet  the  Iprightly  genius  of  that 
volatile  people  has  been  able  to  furmounl  all  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, and  render  it  the  language  moft  generally 
efleemed,  and  moft  univerfally  fpoken,  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  this  people,  naturally  gay  and  loquacious,  fitted  f< 
and  fond  to  excefs  of  thofe  fuperficial  accomplilhments  ^^?M  '^' 
which  engage  the  attention  of  the  f.iir  fex,  have  in-  ^s"*"" 
vented  fuch  an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  exprelFrng 
vague  and  unmeaning  compliment,  now  dignified  by 
the  name  of  pol'ittncfs,  that,  in  this  ftrain,  one  who 
ufes  the  French  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  ;  and  as  it  is  tttSy 
to  converfe  more,  and  really  fay  Itfs,  in  this  tlian  in  any 
other  language,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents  may 

dif- 
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(f)  An  author  of  gve.^.t  difcernment,  and  well  acquainted  with  tlie  French  language,  has  lately  made  the 
f  imc  remark  ;  and  as  the  loftinefs  of  his  genius  often  prevents  him  from  bringing  down  his  illuftrations  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  comprchenfion,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occafions  been  unjuftly  accufed  of  being 
fond  of  paradoxes. — But  as  mufic  never  produces  its  full  effed  but  when  the  tones  it  aifumes  are  in  uniibn 
w'ith  the  idea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  it  of  neceffity  follows,  that  if  the  words  of  any  language  do  not 
admit  of  that  fulhiefs  of  found,  or  that  fpecies  of  tones,  which  the  pafhon  or  atFeflion  that  may  be  defcribed 
by  the  words  would  naturally  require  to  excite  the  fame  idea  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was  unacquainted  widi 
the  language,  it  will  be  impoLlible  for  the  mufic  to  produce  its  full  efFed,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined 
by  the  found  of  the  words  ; — and  as  the  French  language  docs  not  admit  of  thofe  full  and  open  founds  which 
are  necelfary  for  pathetic  expreflion  in  mufic,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  unfit  for  mufical  compofition. — It  is  true 
indeed,  that  in  modern  times,  in  which  fo  little  attention  is  bellowed  on  the  fimple  and  fubllme  charms  of  pa- 
thetic exprefTion,  and  a  fantaftical  tingling  of  unmeaning  founds  is  called  mi(fic — where  the  fenfe  of  the  words 
areloil  in  fugues,  quavers,  and  unneceifary  repetition  of  particular  fyllablcs, — all  languages  are  nearly  fitted 
for  it ;  and  among  thefe  the  French  :  nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a  fong,  this 
language  can  properly  enough  admit  of  all  the  mufical  exprcllion  v;hich  tliat  fpecies  of  compofition  may  re- 
q'lire,. 
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Language,  diftinguifli  liimfelf  much  more  by  ufing  this  than  any 
"  '  other  that  has  ever  yet  been  invented.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  pecuharly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of 
converfation  which  mall  ever  take  place  in  thofe  gene- 
ral and  promifcuous  companies,  where  many  perfonsof 
both  fexes  are  met  together  tor  the  purpofes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  amufement  ;  and  muft  of  couifc  be  naturally 
admitted  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  alfemblies  cf 
great  perfonages  ;  who,  having  fewer  equals  whh  whom 
they  can  afTociate,  are  more  under  a  neceffity  of  con- 
verfin^  with  ftrangers,  in  whofc  company  the  tender 
flimulus  of  fricndlhip  docs  not  fo  naturally  expand 
the  heart  to  mutual  trull;  or  unreftrained  confidence. 
In  tliefe  circumftances,  as  the  heart  rcmaineth  difeu- 
gaged,  converfation  mull  necelfarily  flag  ;  and  man- 
kind in  this  fituation  will  gladly  adopt  that  language 
in  wliich  they  can  converfe  molt  eafily  witliout  being 
deeply  interelled.  On  thefe  accounts  the  French  now 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  reckoned  the  mod 
polite  lantjuage  in  Europe,  and  therefi^re  the  mnfl  ge- 
nerally ftudied  aKd  known  :  nor  fhould  we  envy  tliem 
this  diftiniflion,  if  our  countrymen  would  not  weaken 
and  enervate  their  own  manly  language,  by  adopting 
too  many  of  their  unmeaning  phrafes. 

The  Ens^lilh  Is  perhaps  poll'elFed  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  number  of 
defeifls,  than  any  of  tlie  languages  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  As  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  a 
bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  fubjedt  to 
llrong  paffions,  and,  from  the  abfulute  Ireednm  and 
independence  which  reigns  amongll  all  ranks  of  people 
throughout  tliat  ille,  little  felicitous  about  controlling 
thefe  palTions  ; — our  language  takes  its  (Irongefl  cha- 
radcrillical  dilHnclion  from  the  genius  of  the  people  ; 
and,  being  bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  admirably 
well  adapted  to  exprefs  thofe  great  emotions  which 
fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  profpeft  of  intc- 
refting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the  full  and 
open  found  of  the  vowels,  which  forms  the  character- 
illic  lonf  of  the  language,  and  in  the  llrong  ufe  of  the  af- 
pirate  H  in  almoll  all  thofe  words  which  are  ufed  as 
exclamations,  or  marks  of  llrong  emotions  upon  inle- 
rcfting  occafions,  that  particular  clafs  of  words  called 
interjttlioiis  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that  fulncfs 
and  unreftrained  freedom  of  tones,  in  which  their 
chief  power  conlifts,  and  are  pulhed  forth  from  the 
inmoft  recelTes  of  the  foul  in  a  moie  fcjrcible  and  unre- 
ftrained manner,  than  any  other  language  whatever. 
Hence  it  is  more  peculiaily  adapted  for  the  great  and 
interefting  fcenes  of  the  ilramu  than  any  language  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe.  Nor  has  any  other 
natinn  ever  arrived  at  that  pcrfeflion  wliich  tlie  Kng- 
lilh  may  jiiftly  claim  in  that  refpcft ;  for  however  faul- 
ty our  dram.uic  compofitions  may  be  in  fome  of  the 
critical  niceties  which  relate  to  tliis  art, — in  nervous 
force  of  diiHion,  and  in  the  natural  exprcllion  of  thof; 
great  emotions  which  conllitutc  its  foul  and  energy, 
wc  claim,  without  difputc,  an  unrivalled  fupcrioiity. 
Our  langua;,'e  too,  from  llie  great  intercourfe  tli  \t 
we  have  had  with  almoft  .ill  tlie  nations  of  the  globe 
by  means  of  an  cxtenTivc  commerce,  an.l  from  the 
eminent  degree  of  perfeiftion  which  we  h.ive  attained 
ill  all  the  arts  and  fcicnces,  has  acquired  a  copiouf- 
nefs  beyond  what  any  other  modern  language  can  lay 


claim  to  :  and  even  tlie  moll  partial  favourers  of  the  Linjiujjj 
Greek  language  are  forced  to   acknowledge,  that  in  " 

this  refpcvJl  it  muft  give  place  to  the  Englilh.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  conftru^'lion  which 
renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a 
free  people,  than  any  other  form  of  language.  Of  an 
idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  deviated  lefs  from  the 
genius  of  that  idiom,  and  polfelfes  more  of  die  charae- 
teriftic  advantages  attending  it  than  any  other  lan- 
guage that  now  exifts  :  for,  while  olhrrs,  perhaps  by 
their  more  intimate  connciflion  with  the  Romans,  have 
adopted  fome  of  their  tranfpolitons,  and  clogged  their 
language  with  unnecell'ary  fetters,  we  have  preferved 
ourfelves  free  from  the  contagion,  and  Hill  retain  th: 
primitive  limplicity  of  our  language.  Our  v:rls  arc 
all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  inftance  we  have 
already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our  favour) :  our 
nuuns  remain  free  from  the  perplexing  enibarralfment 
of  gendi-n,  and  our  pronouns  mark  this  dilllnclidn 
where  necelfary  with  the  moft  perfefl  accur.icy  ;  our 
arlicles  alfo  are  of  conrfe  freed  from  this  unn.itural  en- 
cumbrance, and  our  adj.dives  prcferv;  their  natural 
freedom  and  independence.  From  thefe  caufes,  our 
language  follows  an  order  of  conllnicStion  fo  natur.d 
and  eafy,  and  the  rules  ol  Jyn.'jx  are  fo  few  and  obvi- 
ous, as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  moft  ordinary 
capacity.  lSo  that  from  tills,  and  the  great  clearnels 
and  dlftiniflnefs  of  meaning  with  which  this  mode  of 
conllruiflion  is  neceliiirily  accompanied,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  familiar  intercourfe  of  private  fo- 
ciety,  and  ll.ible  to  fewer  en-ors  in  ufing  it,  than  any 
other  language  yet  known  ;  and  on  this  account  we 
may  boaft,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do  die  lower 
clafs  of  people  fpeak  their  language  with  fo  much  ac- 
curacy, or  have  their  mind';  fo  much  enlightened  by 

knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  America. What 

then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  dlfcerament  of  thofe  grammari- 
ans, who  areevery  d.iy  ec'ioingback  to  one  another  con>- 
plalnts  of  the  poverty  of  o\ir  language  on  account  of 
the  few  and  finiple  rules  which  it  r;q'iirc5  in  fyntax  ? 
As  julUy  might  we  complain  of  an  invention  in  me- 
chanics, which,  by  mean;  of  one  or  two  fimplc  move- 
ments, ol)vious  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  little  liable 
to  accidents,  and  eafily  put  in  order  by  the  rudeft 
hand,  lliould  polfefs  the  whole  powers  of  a  romplex 
machine,  which  had  required  an  infinite  apparatus  of 
wheels  and  contrary  movements,  the  knowledge  of 
whicli  could  only  be  acquiied,  or  the  various  acci- 
dents to  wliich  it  was  cxpofed  by  ufing  it  be  repaired, 
by  the  powers  of  an  ingenious  artift,  aj  complain 
of  this  chaiMiflirillic  excellence  of  onr  language  as  a 
diieSl. 

But  if  wc  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  die  ad- 
vantages attending  an  analogous  language,  wc  likcwife 
feel  in  a  eonlidcrable  meafurc  tlie  defects  to  which  it  is 
expofed  ;  as  the  number  of  monofyllables  widi  which 
it  always  muft  be  cnibarrallcd,  notwithllandlng  the 
great  imprivcmcnts  wliich  have  been  m.ide  in  our  lan- 
guij;e  fiiice  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  fome  degree  that  fwelling  fu'.hiefs  of  found  which  fi> 
powcrf.illy  contributes  l»  harmonious  dignity  ami 
graceful  cadences  in  literary  compol'iii.ini.  And  as 
the  genius  of  die  people  of  Britain  has  always  been 
more  difpofcdto  the  rougher  arts  of  co)r.in.iud  tiian  M 
$7.2  the 
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I.anguspe.  the  foftcr  inGnuations  cf  perfuafion,  no  pains  have  been 
"^  "  '  taken  to  coiTe^  thele  natural  dei'eas  ot  our  language  ; 
but,  on  the  ccr.tr.uy,  by  an  inattention  of  which  ve 
have  hardly  a  (arailel  in  thehillory  of  any  civilized  na- 
tion, \vc  meet  with  many  inllances,  even  witliin  this 
lall  century,  of  the  harmony  of  fi  und  being  facrificed 
to  tliat  brevity  fo  defnable  in  converlation,  as  many 
clej^unt  words  have  been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  fyl- 
lablcs  fuppreffed,  to  fubllitutc  in  their  ftead  others, 
fliortcr  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  little  attention  have  cur  forefathers  bellowed  upon 
the  harmony  of  ibunds  in  our  language,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive 
ftate,  that  they  had  on  fome  occafions  lludiouily  de- 
b;ifed  t  .  Our  language,  at  its  firft  formation,  feems 
to  have  laboured  under  u  capital  defefb  in  point  of 
found,  as  fiich  a  number  of  S's  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  our  words,  and  fuch  a  number  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  other  letters  aliiime  a  fimilar  found,  as 
to  five  a  geniral  Iiifs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
language,  which  mud  be  exceedingly  difogreeable  to 
every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  would  therefore  have  na- 
turally expecled,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the  harmoni- 
ous lanoiwges  of  Greece  and  Rome,  tliey  would  have 
acquired  a  more  correiS  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if 
poffible,  to  diminitli  tlie  prevalence  of  tliis  difgulling 
ibnnd.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  thinking  cf 
tliis,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 
The  plurals  of  almoft  all  our  nouns  were  originally 
formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  fyllable  en  to  the 
fingular,  which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  j;  and 
iriftead  of  houfcn  formerly,  we  now  fay  houfts.  In 
like  manner,  many  cf  the  variations  of  our  verbs  were 
formed  by  the  fyllable  clh,  which  we  have  likewife 
changed  into  the  fame  dilagreeable  letter ;  fo  that, 
inftead  of  lowth,  tr.oi-eth,  -ji-nUth,  ivalleth,  &c.  we 
have  changed  them  into  the  more  modilh  form  of  loves, 
moT.'s,  nitrites,  ivalh,  &c.  Our  very  auxiliary  verbs 
have  fuffered  the  fame  change ;  and  inflead  of  halh 
and  elotL,  we  now  make  ufe  of  has  and  tloes.  From 
thefe  caufes,  notwithllanding  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  thefe  few 
centuries,  in  other  reipeifis  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pleafingnefs  of  found  alone,  it  was  perhaps  much  more 
perfeifl  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  prefent :  and 
although  cuftom  may  have  rendered  thefe  founds  fo  fa- 
miliar to  our  ear,  as  not  to  afFeft  us  much  ;  yet  to  an 


excel  in  almoft  every  different  ftyle  of  compofition,  as  Languagi 
would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  :  every  reader  of  tafte  ^ 
and  difcernment  will  be  able  to  recolleifl  a  fufficient 
number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  ftyle,  be- 
tween the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  ll'hok  Duty  of 
Man,  and  the  animated  and  nervous  divflion  of  Ro- 
bertfon  in  his  Hiltory  of  Charles  the  Fifth, — the  more 
flowery  ftyle  'of  Shaftefbury,  or  the  Attic  fimplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addifon.  But  although  we  can  equal 
if  not  furpafs,  every  modern  language  in  works  of 
profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
ihines  forth  with  the  greateft  luftre.  The  brevity  to 
which  we  muft  here  neceifarily  confine  ourfelvcs,  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
languages  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  eafy  to  ihow,  that 
every  other  modern  language  labours  under  great  re- 
llraints  in  this  refpedl  which  ours  is  freed  from  ; — that 
our  language,  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  diverfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity  ;  that  it  diftinguilhes 
with  the  greate!t  accuracy  between  accent  and  quan- 
tity, and  is  pofleifed  of  every  other  poetic  excellence 
which  their  languages  were  capable  of:  fo  that  w-e 
are  poffelfed  of  all  the  fources  of  harmony  which  they 
could  boaft  ;  and,  bcfides  all  thefe,  have  one  fuper- 
added,  which  is  the  caufe  of  greater  variety  and  more 
forcible  expreflion  in  numbers  than  all  the  reft ;  that 
is,  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphafis  over 
quantity  and  cadence ;  by  means  whereof,  a  neceilary 
union  between  found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  meaning, 
a  verfification,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been 
brought  about,  which  gives  our  langv:age  in  this  re- 
fpeft  a  fuperiority  over  all  thofe  juftly  admired  lan- 
guages. But  as  we  cannot  here  farther  purfue  this 
fubjeft,  we  faall  only  obferve,  that  thefe  great  and 
diftlnguifliing  excellencies  far  more  than  counterba- 
lance the  inconveniences  that  we  have  already  men- 
tioned :  and  although,  in  mere  pleafantnefs  of  founds, 
or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllablcs,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spauiih; 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  graceful  variety,  intui- 
tive diltindnefs,  nervous  energy  of  expreflion,  uncon- 
ftrained  freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
flowly  rifing,  in  graceful  majefty  ftands  up  as  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  in  thefe  refpefts  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 


unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  language,    language,    that  ever    yet    exifted  ; — while    Thomfon, 


we  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  i>i(Infy  would  appear  more  harmonious  than 
tliat  of  Robenfon  or  Hume.  Ilvis  is  indeed  the  fund.a- 
menf.vl  defeft  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  re- 
formation. 

But  notv.'ithftanding  this  great  and  radical  de- 
feifl  with  regard  to  pkiifingnefs  of  founds,  which  muft 
be  fo  ftrongly  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  our  words ;  yet  to  thofe 
who  underftand  the  langu.age,  die  exceeding  ccpiouf- 
nefs  which  it  allows  in  the  choice  of  words  proper  for 
lire  Gccafion,  and  the  nervous  force  which  the  perfpi- 
cuity  -.nd  graceful  elegance  the  emphafis  beftows'upon 
it^  makes  \his  defect  be  totally  overlooked  ;  and  we 
«ould  produce  fuch  numerous  works  of  profe,  \iljicb 


with  more  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and 
flowing,  foftens  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace  : — the 
plaintive  moan  of  Hammond  calls  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  fympathetic  tigh  ;  while  Gray's  more  footh- 
ing  melancholy  fixes  tlie  fober  mind  to  filent  contem- 
plation : — more  tender  ftill  than  thefe,  the  amiable 
Shenfton  comes ;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  ftill  free 
from  courtly  aifeflation,  flows  a  ftrain  fo  pure,  fo 
fimple,  and  of  fuch  tender  harmony,  as  even  Arcadian 
ft»epherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  daring  bhakefpeare  fteps  forth  ccnfpicu- 
ous,  clotlied  in  native  digr.ity  ;  and,  prefling  forward 
with  unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  botli 
dramatic  crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene : — liis  rivals,  far  behind,  lock  up,  and   envy 
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i.aijjj:u3ge.  him  for  thefe  unfading  glories  ;  and  the  afloniftied  na- 
'*~~'  tions  round,  witli  ditlant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight. Thus  the  language,  ecjually  obe- 
dient to  all,  bends  with  eafe  under  their  hands,  what- 
ever form  they  would  have  it  alFume  ;  and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and  faithfully  tranfmits 
to  pofltrity,  tliofe  imprcffions  which  tliey  have  llamp- 
ed  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  mod  capi- 
tal defefls ;  a  language  more  peculiarly  circumftan- 
ced  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. — It  is  the 
language  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whofe 
fleets  furround  the  globe,  and  whofe  merchants  are  in 
every  port ;  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world  : — and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every  foreign 
country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 
In  it  are  written  more  perfect  treatifes  on  every  art  and 
fcience  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  ; — 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  elleemed  by  the  literati  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  than  almofl  any  of  tliefe.  Its 
fuperior  powers  for  every  purpofe  of  language  are  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfe(5tion  in  al- 
moil  every  particular  which  can  be  produced  in  it : — 
yet  it  is  negle<fled,  dcfpifed,  and  vilified  by  the  people 
who  ufe  it ;  and  many  of  tliol'e  authors  who  owe  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  their  fame  to  the  excellence  of  the 
language,  in  which  they  wrote,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  higheft  contempt.  Neglefled  and 
defpifed,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  al- 
together unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  inconveniences,  in  fpitc  of  the 
many  wounds  it  has  thus  received,  it  Hill  holds  up  its 
head,  and  prcferves  evident  marks  of  tliat  comelinefs 
and  vigour  which  are  its  charai51eri(lical  diftiniflion. 
Like  n  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  ierlile  foil, 
it  has  fprung  up  with  vigour  :  and  although  ncglcflcd, 
and  fuffcred  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  ;  although  ex- 
pofed  to  every  blaft,  and  unproteded  from  every  vio- 
lence ;  it  ftill  bearcth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
and  flioots  up  with  a  robud  hcakhinefs  and  wild  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and 
vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thofe  weeds  with  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered  ; — (hould  every  ob- 
ftacle  which  now  buries  it  under  thick  fliades,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  palfenger,  be  cleared 
away  ; — lliould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
ilrong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
the  wicked  from  breaking  or  diftortingits  branches  ; — 
who  can  tell  with  what  additional  vigour  it  would 
Hourilh,  or  what  ama/.ing  magnitude  and  pcrfedion 
it  might  at  laft  attain! — How  would  the  aftonillied 
world  behold,  with  reverential  awe,  the  majollic  grace- 
fulncfs  of  that  objeift  w-hich  tliey  fo  lately  dcfpiied  ! 

Bcauly  of  Lasgvagf.  confulered  in  rigard  io  Cowpnfi- 
tioii.  1'he  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  cl.iffes  :  i.  Thofe  whicli  arife  from  fcuiul ;  2. 
Thofe  which  rcfpc(5l  fignilicance  ;  ^,  Thofe  derived 
from  a  refemWance  between  found  and  fignification. 
""''  I.  H'lt/j  re/fci/  ta  J'nunil.  In  a  curfory  view,  one 
"''  would  imagine,  that  the  agrceablcnefs  or  difigrccablc- 
nefs  of  a  word  with  rcfpe^-t  to  f(nuid,  ihould  depend 
upon  the  agrceablcnefs  or  dif  igrceablcnefs  of  its  com- 
ponent fyll.iblcs  :  which  is  luie  in  part,  but  not  en- 


tirely ;  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  confidcration  tlie  Larguaga. 

effec'^t  of  fyllables    in    fucceffion.     In  the    firft    place,  "■ — "' ' 

fyllablcs  in  immediate  fucceilion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  fame,  or  iKarly  the  fame,  iiperturc  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a  fucceffion  of  weak  und  feeble 
founds  ;  wilnefs  the  French  words  dil-il,  falhttique  :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fyllablc  of  the  greattft  aperture  fuc- 
ceeding  one  of  the  fmalleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes 
a  fuccelTion  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  difa- 
greeablenefs,  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  proper  name,  viz. 
hialiis.  The  mod  agreeable  fucceilion  is,  where  the 
cavity  is  increafed  and  diminiflied  alternately,  within 
moderate  limits :  examples,  ^llermilive,  lonoevity,  pu- 
fillanmous.  Secondly,  words  confiding  wholly  of  lyl- 
lables  pronounced  flow,  or  of  fyllables  pronounced 
quick,  commonly  called  long  -xad  Jhort  fyllahks,  have 
little  melody  in  them  ;  witnefs  the  words  pettt'toncr., 
fniiUrer,  dit%'mefs  :  on  the  Other  hand,  the  intermix- 
ture of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agree- 
able ;  for  example,  df^ree,  rep:nl,  ivonderful,  ahiiu.L-, 
rapidity,  independent,  impctuojity  ;  the  caufe  of  whicll  is 
explained  in  Poetry,  Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  mufic  of  periods.  As  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  fucceffion,  fo  as  to  afford  the 
grcatcft  plcafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  re- 
mote from  common  view,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  prc- 
niife  feme  general  obfcrvations  upon  the  appearance 
that  objeifls  make  when  placed  in  an  increaling  or  de- 
creafnig  feries  ;  which  appearance  will  vary  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  refemblance  or  of  contrail.  Where 
the  objecfls  vary  by  fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a 
mutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive  the  I'e- 
cond  objed  of  no  greater  fize  that  the  firll,  the  third 
of  no  greater  fi/.e  than  the  fccond,  and  fo  of  the  red; 
which  iliminiflieth  in  appearance  tlie  fize  of  every  ob- 
ject except  the  firft  :  but  when  beginning  at  the  grcat- 
eft  objcifl,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the  lead,  refem- 
blance makes  us  imagine  the  fecond  as  great  as  the 
fird,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond  ;  .wliich  in 
appear;ince  magnifies  every  objcifl  except  the  firft.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  diflerenccs, 
where  contraft  prevails,  the  eifcifts  are  dirct^ly  oppo- 
fitc  :  a  great  objeft  fucceeding  a  fmall  one  of  tlic  fame 
kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual ;  and  a  little  objeifl 
fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lefs  than  ufual  %.  J  See  Kf. 
Hence  a  remarkable  plealure -n  viewing  a  feries  afcend-  fimkUmo, 
ing  by  large  differences ;  dirciflly  oppofite  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  differences  arc  fmall.  The  lead  objeft 
of  a  feries  afcending  by  large  differences  lias  the  fame 
cffci.^  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  flood  fingle  without  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  t!ic  fecond  objei't,  by 
means  of  contrad^  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 
fingly  and  apart ;  and  the  effeifl  is  perceived  in  afcend- 
ing progrelfivcly,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  obje«51.  The 
oppolite  effcfl  is  produced  in  dccending;  f\>r  in  this 
dire^lon,  every  objcift,  except  the  fird,  appears  lefs 
than  when  viewed  feparately  and  independent  of  llio 
feries.  We  may  then  affume  as  a  maxim,  which  will 
hold  in  the  compofltion  of  language  as  well  as  of  other 
fubjei.1s,  That  a  drong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak, 
makes  a  double  imprcllinn  on  the  mind  ;  and  that  ^ 
weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce  any 
imiirclllon. 

/Vlter  eftablifliing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
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l.aiiguige.  about   ils   application  to  the  fubjcift   in   hand.     Tlie 
+  /)<■  R^ua  f""o"  'i\-  "■''^  '5  '•'■'^  tlov/n  by  Diomedcs  f .    "  In  verbis 
ftrjccU    '  obfervaiuium  eft,  nc  a  majoiibus  ad  minora  deicendat 
or«/.  lib.  ii.oratio;  melius    enim   dicitur,     Fir    ejl   op'imus,   quam, 
Fir  optinsus  rjl."     This  rule  is  alio  applicable  to  entire 
members  of  a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's 
expreffion,  ought   not,    more    than   fmglc    words,    to 
proceed    from  the  greater   to  the  lefs,  but  from  tlie 
lefs   to  the  greater.     In  arranging  the   members   of  a 
period,  no  writer   equals   Cicero  :  The  following  ex- 
amples are  too  beautiful  to  be  llurred  over  by  a  refe- 
rence. 

Quicum  quxflor  fueram, 
Qulcum  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 
Quicum  me  deorum  hominumqucjudicium  conjunx- 
crat. 

A  Grain  : 

o 

Habet  honorem  qucm  petimus, 
Habet  fpem  quam  pr.vpniitam  nobis  habemus, 
Habet  exillimationem,  multo    fudore,  labore,  vigi- 
liifquc,  collertam. 

Again  : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis, 
Eripite  nos  ex  faucibus  eorum, 

Quorum  crudehtas  nollrof.mguinenonproteft  cxpleri. 

D;  oratore,  I.  i.  §  J2. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increafing 
in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  die  pleafure  of  found, 
be  denominated  a  climax  in  found. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united  in  a 
difcourfe  this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a 
rule  for  arranging  the  members  of  different  periods 
with  relation  to  each  other,  that  to  avoid  a  tedious 
imiformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought 
to  be  diverfified  as  much  as  pofTible  :  and  ii  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  fufficiently  diverfified,  the  peri- 
ods themfclves  will  be  equally  fo. 

II.  IVith  refpeB  to  fi;niJicalion.  The  beauties  of  lan- 
guage witli  refpefl  to  fignification,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds  :  firft,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  mate- 
lials  for  coiiftniifting  the  period  ;  and  next,  the  beau- 
lies  that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of  thefe  words 
cr  materials. 

I.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end 
of  language,  it  is  a  rule.  That  perfpicuity  ought  not 
to  be  iiicrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  No- 
thing therefore  in  language  ought  more  to  be  ftudied, 
tlian  to  prevent  all  obfcurity  in  the  expreffion  ;  for  to 
have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe  than  to 
have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood.  We  ihall  here 
give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfcurity  arifes  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  "  Multique 
in  ruina  majon  quam  fuga  oppreffi  obtruncatique." 
Tliis  author  is  frequently  obfcure  by  expreffing  but 
part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
reader.  His  defcription  of  a  fea-fight,  /.  28.  cap.  30. 
is  e.\tremely  perplexed. 
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Undo  tlbl  redltum  ccrto  fukemine  Pare*                        Langu' 
Rupere.  Hor.       ^ 

Qui  perfjepe  cava  teftudine  flevit  amorcm  , 

Non  claboratum  ad  pedetn.  /,/, 

Me  fabidofs  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulia-, 

Ludo,  fatigatumqueyinmo, 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Tciere.  /</. 

Puras  rivus  aqux,  filvaque  jugeruni 
Paucorum,  et  fegetis  certa  fides  mea:, 
Fulgentem  impcrio  fertilis  Africa; 

Fallit  forle  katior.  Id. 

Cum  fas  atque  ncfas  fd^ofmc  libidinum 
Difcernunt  avidi.  Id. 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat.  f''~"'g. 

The  rule  next  in  order  is,  thst  the  language  ought 
to  correfpond  to  the  fubjeft  :  heroic  aftions  or  fenti- 
ments  require  elevated  language ;  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  expreffed  in  words  foft  and  flowing  ;  and 
plain  language  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to  fubjefts 
grave  and  didaiflic.  Language  may  be  confidered  as 
the  drefs  of  thought  ;  and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited 
to  die  other,  we  are  fenfible  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  dreffed  like  a  fop,  or  a 
peafant  like  a  man  of  quality.  \Vhere  the  impreffion 
made  by  the  words  refembles  the  impreffion  made  by 
the  thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  ;  but  where  the  im- 
preffions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  diffi- 
milar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  dif- 
agreeable. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo 
well  underftood  as  not  to  require  any  illuftration. 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has 
fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticifm,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compofition.  It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  fome 
parts  intimately  united,  fome  flightly,  fome  disjointed, 
and  fome  direiflly  oppofed  to  each  other.  To  find  thefe 
conjunftions  and  disjunftions  imitated  in  the  exprefllon, 
is  a  beauty  ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fenfe.  This  doiftrine  may  be  il- 
lultrated  by  a  familiar  example  :  AVhen  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connexion  that  the  foul 
hath  with  the  body,  the  expreffion  ought  to  be,  the 
foul  ami  body  ;  becaufe  the  article  thf,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  conneftion  in  the  exprefllon,  refembling  in 
fome  degree  the  connexion  in  the  thought :  but  when 
the  foul  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to 
fay  ikc  foul  and  tie  lody  ;  becaufe  the  disjundlion  in  the 
words  refembles  the  disjunction  in  the  thought.  We 
proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with  conjunc- 
tions. 

"  Conftituit  agmen  ;  ct  expedire  tela  animofque, 
equitibus  juffis,"  &c.  Z/'tiy, /.  38.  §  25.  Here  the  words 
that  exprefs  the  connected  ideas  are  artificially  conn^ft- 
ed  by  fubjeifling  them  both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verb; 
And  the  two  following  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

"  Quum 
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iigojge,  "  Quum  ei:  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderent 
-N'— "*  aut  vulnerarentur,  et  qui  i'uperarent,  feffi  et  corporibus 
ft  animis  ciFent,"  &c.  Ib'ul.  §  29. 

Poll  acer  Mneftheus  addufto  conftitit  arcu, 

Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumquc  tctcndit. 

jE/ieii/,  V.  507. 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  connexion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately 
conneilcd ;  for  otherwife  that  concordance  which  is 
required  between  the  lenfc  and  the  expreffion  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  following  palfltge 
from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words  that 
fignify  ideas  very  little  conne(5led,  are  however  forced 
into  an  artificial  union.  "  Germania  omnis  a  Gallis, 
Rha:tiifque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  flumini- 
bus ;  a  Sarmatis  Dacifquc,  mutuo  metii  aut  montibus 
feparatur." 

Upon  the  fame  account,  the  following  pafTage  feems 
equally  exceptionable. 

The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  Ihades  of  night. 
Paradlfe  Lofl,  B.  iv.  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  natural  connection  between  a  pcrfon's  fly- 
ing or  retiring,  and  the  fucceflion  of  day-light  to  dark- 
nefs  ;  and  therefore  to  connei5t  artificially  the  terms  that 
fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a  fwect  effeifl. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  conne^Tbed  by  their  re- 
lation to  the  fameaftion,  will  naturally  be  cxpreifcd  by 
two  members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb  ; 
in  which  cafe  thefe  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connexion,  ought  to  be  conllrufted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. This  beauty  is  fo  common  among  good  writers 
as  to  have  been  little  attended  to  ;  but  the  negled  of 
it  is  remarkably  difagreeable :  for  example,  "  He  did 
not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  iather  was  dead." 
Better  thus  :  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her 
father's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  conne>fled  as  to  require  but 
a  copukitive,  it  is  pleaiaut  to  find  a  conneclion  in  the 
words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  (light  as 
where  both  begin  with  the  fame  letter.     Thus, 

"  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  ot  a  Briiilh 
hdy,  when  ike  is  either  drelied  for  a  ball  or  a  biith- 
day."      SpciL 

"  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did, 
witliout  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  lliU  b;en  irn- 
merled  in  fin  and  fca-coaL"      II). 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bofom-fricnd, 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  iale  Ihall  both  a.tend. 

Dryden,  'TrunjJjtion  of  jEtifiJ. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  disjuncflion  and  oppofition 
in  the  parts  of  the  tliought,  imitated  in  th.:  exprcllion  ; 
an  imitation  that  is  diltinguiflied  by  the  name  o(  an.'i- 
ihejis. 

.Speaking  of  Cotiolanus  foliciting  the  people  to  be 
made  conlul : 

With  a  proud  hcxt  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

CorloLinus 


"  Had  you  rather  Cxfar  were  living,  and  di^"  all 
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flaves,  than  that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen."  Laii2a2E». 

Julius  Cicfar^         *" 

He  hatli  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

ShaLfpi-ar.: 

An  artificial  connc<5Hon  among  the  words,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  peculiar 
connection  among  the  coullitucnt  parts  of  the  thought ; 
but  where  there  is  no  fuch  connexion,  it  is  a  politive 
deformity,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the 
thought  and  exprethon.  I'or  the  fame  realbn,  we  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppolition  of  words  v>liere 
there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  lall,  termed  verbal 
aniiihefis,  is  ftudied  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  livelinefs  in  it.  They  do  not  confider 
how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compoiition,  to  clieat 
the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expeifl  a  contrail  in  the 
thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  fault  diredly  oppolite  to  the  lad  mentioned,  is  to 
conjoin  artiticially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  giofs  to  be  in  common 
practice  ;  and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  fome  de- 
gree, when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  tranf- 
afled  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of 
neatnefs  in  tl;e  following  exprefiion  :  "  The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuit- 
able  offices  and  preferments,  had  been  fei/.ed  with  the 
general  difcontent,  and  unwarily  threw  themfelves  into 
the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde- 
rate." Hume.  In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
more  neat  to  exprefs  the  part  time  by  tlie  participle 
paflive,  thus:  "The  nobility  having  been  feized  with 
the  general  difcontent,  unwarily  threw  themfelves,"  &c. 
or,  "  The  nobility,  who  had  been  feized,  &c.  unwarily 
threw  themfelves,"  <xc. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma- 
tive propofition  conncif^ed  by  a  copulative  : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divurce  ilcp  between  me  and  you. 

Shalefpeare. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  It  may  have  a  good  efFciS  to 
conneifl  verbally  things  that  are  oppofirc  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Exaniplc  ;  Her.ry  IV.  of  I'r;U3ce  in- 
troihicing  the  M.ne.chal  IViron  to  fome  of  his  friends,. 
"  Here,  gentlemen,  (liiys  he)  is  the  Marefclial  Bi- 
ron,  whom  I  freely  pre.ci-.t  both  to  my  friends  and  cnj- 
niics." 

Tl'.is  nile  of  lludyiiig  uniformity  between  the  thought, 
and  exprefiion  may  be  extended  to  the  conllrut'lion 
of  fcnteiices  or  periods.  A  feiuence  or  period  ought 
to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or  ment.il  propofition  ; 
and  ditlcrent  thoughts  ought  to  be  fcp;u'ated  in  the  ex- 
prefiion by  pLicing  them  in  different  fciUcuecs  or  pc- 
riuils.  It  is  therefore  otlending  againll  neatnefs,  to 
crowd  into  one  period  entire  thoiiglits  reiiuiring  more- 
than  one  ;  which  is  joining  in  language  things  that 
are  fcparaied  in  reality.  Of  errors  againll  this  rule 
t.ike  the  following  cx.imples. 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant  ^ 
alio  our  bed  is  green." 

Burnet,  in  the  iuHory  of  his  own  limes,  giving  Lord. 
Sunderland's  charac'lcr,  fays,  "  His  own  noti<ins  were, 
vl.v.iys  good  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  cxpence." 

"  i  have  ften  a  womau's  face  break,  out  iirhcats,  as; 
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I  »rgu»g:e,  fnc  h^s  been  talkliitt  acrainft  a  fjrcat  lovJj  whom  fte 

"^       ^         )K'.d  never  icon  in   hr:  life;  ?.v.d  indeed  never  kn^-iv  ;i 

party  '.voni;ui  that  kept  her  boauty  for  a  iwelvemonth." 

SjKfl. 

Lord  Bollngbrokc,  fpeaking  of  Strada  :  "  I  finglc 
liim  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  fooldh 
prcfumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hlftory 
himfelf;  and  your  lordlliip  will  forgive  this  lliort  ex- 
■eurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer." 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period  different 
fubjefts,  is  dill  worfe  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  pe- 
riod : 

-Trojam  genitore  Adamafto 


Paupere  (manfiiretque  utinam  fortuna)  profcflus. 

ALndd  iii.  614. 

From  conj-.iniftions  and  disjmictlons  in  general,  we 
proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  Ipecies  oi: 
them,  beginning  with  nmilies.  And  here  alfo,  the  in- 
timate connexion  that  word,s  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  deferibing  two  refembling  objects,  a 
refemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  oughf 
to  be  lludied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  refemblance 
cxpreded  in  words  tliat  have  no  refemblance. 

"  I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  ftylc  of  fome  great 
minifters  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro- 
duciinns."  Siul)}.  This,  inllead  of  ftudying  the  re- 
femblance of  words  in  a  period  that  exprelTes  a  com- 
parifon,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
ftead  oi produBions,  which  refemble  not  minifters  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  iv/-iters  or  mithors. 

"  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  paffes  fo  currently  with  other  jvdgmcnls,  mull  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lord- 
Jh'ip."  Shajtejb.  i'ecter  thus :  "  1  cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  pafl'es  fo  currently 
with  others,  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a 
little  with  your  lordjhip." 

"  A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
other  two  charafters."     LI. 

"  They  wifely  prefer  the  {generous  efforts  of  gnodirill 
and  afficlion,  to  th.e  reluiftant  compliances  of  ftich  as 
obey  by  force."     Bolin^b. 

It  is  a  Hill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  af- 
feA  not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  con- 
ftniiflion. 

Hume  fpsaking  of  Shakefpeare :  "  There  may  re- 
main a  fuipicion  that  we  over-rate  the  greatnefs  of 
his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difproportioned 
and  miihapen."  This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period 
where  the  beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Better  thus : 
"  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
over-rate  the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difproporti- 
oned and  mifhapen." 

Next  of  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed  to 
each  ether.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  re- 
femblance ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  words  which  ex- 
prefs  two  refembling  objects,  there  is  equal  reafon  for 
ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words  which  exprefs  con- 
trafted  objeds.  This  rule  will  be  beft  illullrated  by 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues ;  an  enemy 
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inflames  his  crimes."  SfcB.  Here  the  oppofition  In  Lingoti 
the  thought  is  uoglecled  in  tlie  v.ords ;  which  at  firft  ' 
view  feem  to  import,  that  the  friend  «iind  enemy  arc 
employed  in  diiFerent  matters,  without  any  relation 
to  each  other,  whether  of  refemblance  or  of  oppoli- 
tion.  And "  therefore  the  contra.1  or  oppofition  will 
be  better  marked  by  exprefllng  the  tliought  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an 
enemy  his  crimes-" 

"  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  ga'ns  his  o^vn 
approbation ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf 
to  the  applaufe  of  thofe  about  him."  lb.  Better  : 
The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation, the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others." 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During 
the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to  be  continued 
without  variation :  the  changiiig  from  perfon  to  per- 
fi;n,  from  fubjecl  to  fubjeft,  or  from  perfon  to  fubjeft, 
within  the  bound';  of  a  fiugle  period,  diftrafts  the  mind, 
and  affords  no  time  for  a  folid  impreluon. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eumcnes, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  ftone,  fays, 
"  After  a  Ihort  time  .{•.'  came  to  himfelf;  and  the  next 
day  thev  put  him  on  board  his  fliip,  zvhich  conveyed 
him  firft  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  of  iE- 
g;na." 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a  very 
flight  deviation  from  the  rule  :  "  That  fort  of  inflruc- 
tion  which  is  acquired  by  incidcating  an  important 
moral  truth."  &c.  This  expreftlon  includes  two  per- 
fons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating ;  and  the 
fcene  is  changed  without  necellity.  To  avoid  this 
blemilli,  the  thought  may  be  exprelfed  tlius  :  "  That 
fort  of  inftrudlion  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating," 
&c. 

The  bad  effe<ft  of  fuch  a  change  of  perfon  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  paffage :  "  the  Britons,  daily 
haralfed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picis,  were  forced 
to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  confequent- 
ly  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  to  their  own 
power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moft  remote  and 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  rcji  of  the  country,  in  cu- 
ftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saj.on." 
Swift. 

Tlie  following  palfage  has  a  change  from  fubject  to 
peribn  :  "  The  proflitiition  of  praife  is  not  only  a  de- 
ceit upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion 
of  characters  from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fort 
muft  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  de- 
fire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  aiftions, 
when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly  beftowed  on  the  meri- 
torious and  undeferving."      Guardian,  N^  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials, Ihall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  ufe  of 
copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it  animates  a  pe- 
riod to  drop  the  copulatives  ;  and  he  gives  the  following 
example  from  Xenophon :  "  Clofing  their  (hields  toge- 
ther, they  were  puih'd,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they 
were  flain."  The  reafon  may  be  what  follows.  A  con- 
tinued found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep  :  an  in- 
terrupted found  roufes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  im- 
pulfes  :  thus  feet  compofed  of  fyllables,  being  pronoun- 
ced with  a  fenfible  interval  between  each,  make  more 
lively  imprefllons  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued 

found. 
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■  found.  A  period  of  which  the  members  arc  connedled 
by  copulatives,  produccth  an  cffeA  upon  the  mind 
approaching  to  thiit  of  a  continued  found  ;  and  there- 
fore the  fupprcffing  copulatives  mull  animate  a  dc- 
fcriptioiv  It  produces  a  different  cfTcft  alcin  to  that 
mentioned  :  the  members  of  a  period  conncifled  hj 
proper  copulatives,  glide  fmoothly  and  gently  along  ; 
and  are  a  proof  of  fedatenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpcak- 
er  :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  paflion, 
negleifting  copulatives  and  other  particles,  cxprcfles 
the  principal  image  only  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  hurry 
or  quick  aftion  is  bed  expreiled  witliout  copulatives  : 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

Ite: 

Ferte  citi  fl;immas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

JEnc'ul.  iv.  593. 
Quis  globus,  O  cives,  caligine  volvitur  atra  i 
Ferte  citi  femim,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 
Hoftis  adelt,  eja.  *  Mneid.  ix.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives  in 
a  period  to  ftrait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obftrufts  the 
freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame 
period  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  for  if  the  laying  afide  co- 
pulatives give  force  and  livelinefs,  a  redundancy  of  them 
muft  render  the  period  languid.  The  following  in- 
ftance  may  be  appealed  to,  tliough  there  are  but  two 
copulatives :  "  Opon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my 
female  correfpondcnts,  I  find  fevcral  from  women 
complaining  of  jealous  hufbauds  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  proteuing  their  owii  innocence,  and  defiring  my 
advice  upon  this  occafion."     Spcfl. 

Where  the  words  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  cold- 
refs  of  the  fpeaker,  there  indeed  the  redundancy  of 
copulatives  is  a  beauty  : 

*  Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Peter 
*  obferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  bre- 
'  thren  in  tlie  praifes  of  his  furloin  of  beef.  "  Beef 
"  (faid  the  fage  magi(lrate)  is  the  king  of  m«at :  beef 
"  comprehends  in  it  the  quinteffence  of  partridge,  and 
"  quail,  and  venifon,  and  pheafant,  and  plum-pud- 
"  ding,  and  cuftarJ."  Talc  r,f  a  Tub,  §  4.  And  the 
author  Ihows  great  delicacy  of  tafle  by  varying  the 
cxprefTlon  in  tlie  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  reprelented 
more  animated  :  "  Dread  (fays  he),  dear  brothers,  is 
"  the  ftafF  of  life  ;  in  which  bread  is  contained,  inclu- 
"  fivf,  the  <iuinteirencc  i;f  beet,  mutton,  veal,  venifon, 
'•  partridge,  plum  pudding,  and  cullard." 

Another  cafe  muft  alfo  be  excepted.  Copulatives 
have  a  good  effcifl  where  the  intcnticn  is  to  give  an 
imprcd'ion  of  a  great  multitude  conliding  of  many  di- 
viiions ;  for  example:  '  'Hie  army  was  compofed  of 
Grecian?,  and  t'arians,  and  Lycians,  and  P.imphylians, 
and  Phrygians.'  The  roaiun  is,  that  a  le  fiirely  fur- 
vey,  which  is  cxprcffcd  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the 
parts  appear  more  numerous  than  il;cy  would  do  by  a 
hafly  fiirvcy  :  in  the  latter  cafe,  th;:  army  appears  in 
one  group ;  in  the  former,  vc  take  as  it  were  an  accu- 
rate furvey  of  each  nation,  aud  of  eaclj  divifion. 

2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  .arrangement,  it 

will  be  here  net^-'f.iry  to  explain  the  diiforencc  between 

a  natural  (lyle  and  that  where  tranfpolition  or  invcr- 

fion  prevails      In  a  natural  flvle,  relative  words  are 
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by  juxtapofition  connedled  with   thofe  to  which  Uiey  L»nguig». 

rel.ate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to  the  pecu-  v— — ' 

liar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a  circumftance 
connc(5ted  by  a  prcpofition,  follows  naturally  tlie  word 
with  which  it  is  coniicifted.  But  this  arrangement  may 
be  varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  Beautiful :  a 
circumftance  may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which 
it  is  conne<ned  by  a  prepofition ;  and  may  be  interjefl- 
ed  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to  which  it 
relates.  When  fuch  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
ftyle  becomes  inverted  or  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point  in 
the  prefent  fubjeift,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  it 
more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  feveral 
degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  recedes  more  and 
more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  firft,  as  to  the 
placing  a  circumftance  before  the  word  witlj  which  it 
is  conneifled,  this  is  the  cafiell  of  all  inverfion,  even  fo 
eafy  as  to  be  confifteiit  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural :  witnefs  the  following  examples. 

"  In  the  fincerity  of  my  lieart,  I  profefs,"  &c. 

"  By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,"  &c. 

"  On  Thurfday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing 
iranfafted  in  Change-alley." 

"  At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleetftreet,  Mr  Wool- 
fton,  (who  wrote  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour), 
in  the  utmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  re- 
cantation." 

The  interjcifting  a  circumftance  between  a  relative 
word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly 
termed  hmerfion  ;  becaufe,  by  a  disjunflion  of  words 
intimately  connefted,  it  recedes  farther  from  a  natural 
ftyle.  But  this  licence  has  degrees ;  for  the  disjunc- 
tion is  more  violent  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubjeifl  cannot  exift  without  its 
qualities,  nor  a  quality  witliout  a  fubjcv't ;  yet  in  our 
conception  of  thefc,  a  natural  difference  may  be  re- 
marked. We  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  belong- 
ing to  fome  fubjeift :  it  makes  indeed  a  part  of  the  idea 
which  is  formed  of  the  fubjeifl.  But  the  oppofite  holds 
not ;  for  though  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
fubjeift  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may 
be  formed  of  it,  abftraifling  from  any  particular  qua- 
lity :  we  can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  A- 
rabian  horfe  witliout  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.  Such  partial  concep- 
tion of  a  fubjeifl  is  ftill  more  eafy  with  refpeifl  to  ac- 
tion or  motion,  which  is  an  occafional  attribute  only, 
and  has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  figure: 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  bo- 
dy ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  th.an  to  form  an 
idea  of  a  body  at  reft.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  de- 
gree of  inverl'ion  depends  greatly  on  tlie  order  in 
wliich  the  related  words  are  placed  :  wlien  a  fubftancc 
occupies  the  firft  place,  tlie  idea  it  fuggells  muft  fubfill 
in  the  mind  at  leal!  for  a  moment,  independent  of  the 
relative  words  afterwards  introduced  ;  and  tjiat  moment 
may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjeifling  a 
circumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connec- 
tions. This  liberty  therefore,  however  frequent,  will 
fcarce  alone  lie  Aifficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  invert- 
ed. The  cafe  is  very  different,  where  llie  word  tliat 
occupies  the  firit  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  AAion  ; 
4  A  for 
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Language,  for  as  thcfe  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  fubjctl,  they    imagination  of  fuch   a  prefence   muft  exalt  a  genius,  Languip 


cannot  without  greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the 
fubjcifl  that  follows  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch 
reparation  by  means  of  an  interjedled  circumftance  be- 
longs to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illullrate  this  doiflrine,  examples  are  neceffary. 
In  the  following,  the  word  firll  introduced  doss  not 
imply  a  relation : 

■ — ^Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

HcT  former  trefpafs  fear'd. 

-Hunger  and  thirfl  at  once, 


P'.'werfu.  p-.rluaders,  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  mcet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fli'R 
With  the  fix'd  flars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife. 

\\1icrc  the  word  firR  introduced  imports  a  rclaticn, 
the  disjunction  v.ill  be  tound  more  violenl : 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  tliat  forbidden  tree,  whofe-  mortal  tafte 
Briiiglit  dvjath  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Roflore  us,  and  regain  the  bjifsful  feat. 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe. 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whcfe  firll  convex,  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos'd 
From. chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 

. On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jariing  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


-Wlierein  remain'd. 


I'or  what  could  clfc  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  vl<5tory,  to  cur  part  lofs  and  rout. 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  con- 
fined to  the  natural  order  of  ideas :  By  inverfion  a 
tlioufand  beauties  may  be  compalfed,  which  muft  be 
relinquifhed  in  a  natural  arrangement. 

Rules.  I.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well 
as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  tlie  firft  and  great  ob- 
ject being  perfpicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  f.icrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occa- 
tioned  i>y  a  WTong  aiTangem:nt  are  of  two  forts  ;  one 
•.\'here  tlie  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  and 
one  where  the  fenle  is  lefs  doubtful.  The  firlt,  being 
the  mnre  culpable,  fliall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with 
examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

"  How  much  the  imaginatioii  of  fuch  a  prefence 
mift  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  m;rcly  from  the 
influence  which  an  ordin.iry  prefence  has  over  men." 
Shafi'fi.  This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe : 
the  adverb  m.'r.'.fyfcems  by  its  pofiiiinto  affefl  the  pre- 
ceding virord  ;  whereas  It  is  intended  to  afleiTt  the  fol- 
lowing words  an  crJinaiy  prefence  j  and  therefore  the 
aivangemjnt    ought  to   be    thus  :    "  How  much    the 


we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary 
prefence  merely  has  over  men."  [Or  better], — "  which 
even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 

"  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  millake  not,^a  great 
colleflor  of  books  at  leaft."  Baling.  The  exprclTion 
here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  fenfe ;  the  adverb  at 
leajl,  ought  not  to  be  conncdlcd  with  the  fubftantive 
books,  but  witli  cclLclor,  tlius  :  "  .Sixtus  the  Foiu-th 
was  a  great  collcdor,  at  leaft  of  books." 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  "  If  he  was  not  the  great- 
eft  king,  he  was  the  bell  avlor  of  majefty  at  leaft  that 
ever  filled  a  tlirone."  IJ.  Better  thus  :  "  If  he  was 
not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leaft  the  bell  acftor  of 
majelly,"  &c.  This  arrangement  removes  the  vTong 
lenfe  occafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majefiy  and  at 
kajl. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  members. 

"  I  have  confined  myfelPto  thofe  methods  for  the 
advancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  limited  like  ours  by  a  ftnft  execution  of  the 
laws."  Siuift.  The  ftruifture  of  this  period  leads  to  a 
meaning  which  is  not  the  author's,  viz.  power  limited 
by  a  llrict  execution  of  the  laws.  That  \vrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  "  I  liave  con- 
fined myfelf  to  thofe  methods  lor  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ftridt  execution  ol  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours." 

"  This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daugh- 
ters was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em- 
ployed no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them."  Guardian.  The  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by 
this  arrangement,  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  varying 
it  thus  :  "  This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  look- 
ing over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,  S:c. 

*'  A  great  Hone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a 
long  fearch  by  the  fea-fhore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor." 
Swij't.  One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined 
to  the  fea-fhore  ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great 
flone  v.'as  found  by  the  fea-fhore,  the  period  ought  to 
be  arranged  thus  :  "  A  great  ftone  that,  after  a  long 
fearch,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  fea-ihore,  ferved  me 
for  an  anchor. 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort,  with  ex- 
amples  of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  member, 

"  Thefe  forms  of  coriverfation  ly  dagrecs  multiplied 
and  grew  troublefome."  6^f<7.  Here  it  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modification  ly  dgrces  relates  to  the 
preceding  member  or  to  wh.u  follows:  it  ftiould  be 
"  Thefe  lorms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degress." 

"  Nor  does  tills  ialfe  modcfty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch 
anions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  crimin.al."  Sp.cl.  The  ambiguity  is  removed 
by  the  foil,  wing  arrangement  :  "  Nor  does  this  falfe 
raodefty  e.xpofe  us  to  fuch  ac^ions  only  as  are  indif- 
creet,. fee. 

"  The  empire  cf  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is 
parted  only  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide."  S'wift.. 
The  ambigui'ty  may  be  removed  thus  : 


o 

lull 
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angdage.  "from  v.-h«nci;  ic  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  Soo  yarcii  ceived  when  the  fcnfc  comes  out  clearly  and  diftlr.aiy  Langu«gf. 

wide  only."  by  means   of  a  happy  arrangement.     Such  influence  " ' 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful  h.r;  this  beauty,  tliat,  by  a  natural  tranfition  of  jier- 

by  wrong  arrangement  of  members.  ceptiun,  it  is  communicated  to  the  very  found  of  the 

"   The   minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  words,  lb  as  in  appearance   to  improve  tlie  mulic  of 

lih  a  littk  Jlatue  placad  on  a  m'tghiy    pfd'^Jla!,    will   al-  t!ie  period.     But  as  this  curious  fubjecl  comes  in  more 

Ways   have  his  jealoufy   firong  about   him."     /?o%.  properly  elfewherc,  it  is  fulKcient  at  prcfcnt  to  appeal 

Here,  fo  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  to  experience,  that  a  period,  fo  arr.mged  as  to  briu- 

it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objeft   introduced  by  way  cut  the  fenfe   clear,  feems  always  more  mufical  tha*^ 

offimile   relates   to  what  goes  before  or  to   what  fl-  where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degiee  doubtful, 

lows.     The   ambiguity    is  removed  by  the  following  The  next    rule    is,' That  words    expreiring  things 

arrangement :   "The  minillcr  who,  like  a  little  ftatue  conne^ed  in  tlie  thought,  ou^ht  to   be  placed  as  near 

placed  on  a  mighty  pcdcftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  eleva-  together  as  polliblc.     This  ruHe  is  derived  immediate:/ 

tion,  will  always,  &c.               ^  from  liuman  nature,   prone  in  every  inllance  to  placj 

Speaking    of  the    fuperftitlous    pra^ice   of  locking  together    things    in    any    manner    co;me<5ted :    wher; 

up  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  diftinflion  dies  :   "The  things  are  arranged    according  to  their    conneflions, 

knight,  feeing    his  habitation  reduced    to   fo   fmall  a  we  have  a  fenfe   of  order ;  otherwife  v.'e  have  a  fenfe 

compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  lliut  out  of  his  own  of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance  :   and  we 

houfe,   upon    th:    death   of  his   mo'.hir,    ordered   all  the  naturally  place  words  in  the  f.ime  order  in  which  v.e 

apartments    to    be    flung  open,  and   exorcifed  by  his  would   place  the   things  they  fignify.     The  bad  eflcifi 

chaplain."     SpcH.     Better    thus  :    "  The  knight,    fee-  of  a  violent  feparation  of  words  or  members  thus  in- 

ing  liis  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and  timately  connefled,  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 

hlmfelf  in  a  manner  lliut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  order-  amples 

ed,  upon  the  death  of  his  motlier,  all  the  apartments  to  "  For  the  En^lllh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 

be  flung  open."  often  difpofed,  by  that  gloominefb  and  melancholy  of 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation :  "  As  temper   which  is  fo  frequent   in  our  nation,  to  m.any 

it  is   impoflible  for   fuch  an  irrational  way  of  conver-  wild  notions   and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  not  {o 

fation   to   lall  long   amon^   a   people  that  make  any  liable."     S>sl].     Here   the  verb   or  affertlon  is,  by  a 

profedion  of  religion,  or  Ihow  of  modefty,  'if  the  coun-  pretty  long  circumltance,  violently  feparated  from  the 

try  gentlemen  get  into  it,   they  will  certainly  be  left  in  fubjeifl    to    which   it  refers :    this    makes   a  harlh  ar- 

the  lurch."     III.     The  ambiguity  vanilhes  in   the  fol-  rangement ;  the  lefs  excufable  that  the  f  lalt   is  eafily 

lowing   arrangement : "  the  country-  prevented  by  placing  the  circumllance  before  the  verb, 

gentleman,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in  after  the  following  manner :  "  For  the  Englifli  are  na- 

the  lurch."  turally  fanciful,   and   by   that  gloominefs  and  mclan- 

"  And   fince  it  is  nccefTary  that  there  fhould  be  a  choly  of  temper  which  is  fu  frequent  in  our  nation,  are 

perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,   and  deal-  often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions,"  &c. 

ing  upon   credit,   where  fraud    is  permitted  or  connivid  "  From  whence  we   may  date  likcwife  the  rivalfliip 

at,  or  hath  no   lazu    to  pimifli  It,    the  honefl  dealer  is  of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  ofVa- 

alw.-iys  undone,  and  the  knave   gets  the  advantage."  lois  and  that  of  Bourb.m  as   one   upon  this  occafion. 

Swift.     Better  thus  :   "  And   fince  it  is  neceflary  that  and  the  houfe  of  Au(tria,  that  continues   at  this  day, 

there  fliould  be  a   perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and  and  has  oft  cofl  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 

felling,   and    dealing   upon  credit,  the   honelt   dealer,  the  courfc  of  it."     Bdin^ir. 

where  fraud  is  permitted   or  connived  at,  or  hath  no  "  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  tlierefore  in 

law  to  punilh  it,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  fuch  a  country,  wh-.'.tever  it   might  be  in  tlie  abbot  of 

the  advantnge."  St  Real's,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think,  or  in  Peru,  under 

From  thefc  examples,  the  following  obfervation  the  Incas,  where  Garcilallb  de  la  Vega  lays  it  was  law- 
will  occur :  That  a  circumllance  ought  never  to  be  ful  for  none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy — for  men  of  all 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period  ;  for  degrees  to  inltru^  thcmfelves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein 
by  fuch  fituation  it  mull  always  be  doubtful,  fo  far  as  they  may  be  ac'lors,  or  judges  of  thofe  that  a5l,  or 
we  gather  from  the  at  rangement,  to  which  of  the  two  controllers  of  thofe  that  judge."  /lid. 
members  it  belongs :  where  it  is  interjefted,'  as  it  "  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which  which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miltakc  not,  the  autho- 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital  rity  of  Poly bi us,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius  prc- 
members  are  kept  dillini'l,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in  fervcd  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  0!ym- 
compofition.  In  general,  to  pieferve  members  dillinfl  pias  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  tl.at  he 
that  fignify  things  diftinjruilhed  in  the  thoujiht,  the  would  have  redorcd  tlic  bea^itiful  Spaniard."  //;"./. 
bell  method  is,  to  place  tinl  in  tlie  conlequent  mem-  If  any  one  have  a  cuiiofity  for  more  fpecimcns  of 
ber,  fome  word  that  cannot  connci.1  witli  v.liat  pre-  this  kind,  tliey  will  be  found  without  number  in  tlie 
cedes  it.  works  of  the  fame  author. 

fi' it  (hall  be  thought,  that  the  objeiflions  here  arc  A   pronoun,  which  favcs  .the  naming  a  {lei-fcfi  .or 

too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the   defcfl   of  perfpicuity  is  tliinj;  a  fccond   time,  ought  to   be  placed   as  near  as 

cafily   fujiplied   by   accurate   punctuation  ;  the  anfwcr  polfihlc  to  the  name  of  ih.it  perfon  or  thing,     ""his  is 

is,  Th.it  pun>5luation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  with  the  rcaion 

will  never  produce  that  peculiar   beauty  which  is  per-  there  given,  another  occurs,  viz.  That  if  ot!n.r  idens 
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hiiguagc.  itpcrvcne,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  jwrfon  or  thing  by 
"~*"^'~~'  reference. 

"  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  vo- 
hime,  and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition, 
will  be  ever  able  to  obje<5l ;  who,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  predidions  have  ever  met  with  at  home 

©r   abroad."     Better  thus  : "  and  be  a  full 

defence  againft  all  that  can  be  objefted  by  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition  ; 
who,  by  the  way  are,"  &c. 

"  Tliere  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  hu- 
man  figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  tubaft  whole 
fiibfiftence,"  &c.  Swift.  Better:  "  There  being, 
throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures 
in  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence,"  5cc. 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication 
x>f  emotions  to  related  objeils ;  a  principle  in  human 
pature  that  hath  no  extenfive  operation  :  and  we  find 
this  operation,  even  where  the  objcits  are  not  other- 
wife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  that 
exprefs  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  an  objefl, 
one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expreffion  with  another 
that  is  naturally  high  or  low :  witnefs  the  following 
fpeech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

"  Caufam  veniendi  fibi  Romam  fuille,  praeter  cupi- 
ditatem  vifendi  dtos  hominefqus,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea 
fortuna  elTet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus 
obviam  iret."  l.ivy.  To  join  the  Romans  with  the 
gods  in  the  fame  enunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of 
flattery,  bccaufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an 
objeift,  is  done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low :  "  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in 
readinefs  for  the  next  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it 
will  pleafe  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-ftow."  Spe8. 

"  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  fmful  peo- 
ple, has  infli>5ted  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the 
degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  is  but  juft  the  punifh- 
ment  fhould  be  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  o^\'ti 
unfortunate  country,  was  that  deftrudlive  peftilence, 
whofe  mortality  was  fo  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if  Sir 
WiDiam  Petty  may  be  believed,  five  millions  of  Chrifti- 
an  fouls,  befides  women  and  Jews."     Ariuthnof. 

"  Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confumed, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  More- 
l.md,  iQOjOOO  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and 
rt.ibles."     MiJ. 

"  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltem  and 
field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing-mafters,  pick-poc- 
kets, and  players."      S-wi/t, 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perirti  all. 

Jia/^t  of  the  Lack, 

Circumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones  in  a 
building,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of 
a  larger  fize.     In  the  arrangement  of  »  period,  fuch 


under-parts  crowded  together  make  a  poor  figure  ;  and  Languagi 
never  are  graceful  but  when  interfperfed  among  the  ~^""'~~ 
capital  parts. 

"  It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu- 
tation, in  this  kingdom,  above  10,000  parfons,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lords  the  bifliops, 
would  fuffice  to  maintain,  &c."  Swift.  Here  two 
circumftances,  viz.  by  computation,  and  in  this  kingdom, 
are  crowded  together  unnecellarily.  They  make  a 
better  appearance  feparated  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfons,"   &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  circum- 
ftance  is  introduced,  the  better  ;  bccaufe  circumftan- 
ces are  proper  for  tliat  coolnefs  of  mind,  with  which 
we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  :  in  the  progrefs, 
the  mind  w^ums,  and  has  a  greater  relifli  for  matters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumftance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the 
traniltion  from  it  to  the  principal  objeA  is  agreeable  : 
it  is  like  afcending,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other 
band,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efFeft ; 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fubjeft,  one 
is  with  relu(5tance  brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a 
circumftance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement, "  Whether  in  any  country  a  choice 
altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made,  fcems  doubt- 
ful ;  before  this  other,  "  Whether  a  choice  altogether 
unexceptionable  has  in   any  country  been  made,"  &c 

For  this  reafou  the  following  period  is  exceptionable 
in  point  of  iirrangement.  "  I  have  confidered  former- 
ly, with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  fubjeft  upon 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
to  you."  Boling.  Which,  with  a  flight  alteration, 
may  be  improved  thus :  "  I  have  formerly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  confidered  the  fubjeft,"  &:c. 

Swift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education : 
"  And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are, 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  a  large  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  -whtu 
they  come  forward  into  the  great  luorU ;  it  is  ever  with 
reluftance  and  compundlion  of  mind,  becaufe  their 
bias  to  virtue  ftill  continues."  Better ;  •'  And  al- 
though, <whett  they  come  forward  into  the  great  worldy 
they  may  be,  and  too  often,"  &c. 

In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  im^portance  to  deter- 
mine in  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greateft 
figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  courfe, 
or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  filence  roufes  the  at- 
tention, and  prepares  for  a  deep  imprefflon  at  the  be- 
ginnir  -^ :  the  beginning,  however,  muft  yield  to  the 
clofe ;  which  being  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  time 
for  a  word  to  make  its  deepeft  imprcffion.  Hence  the 
following  rule.  That  to  give  the  utraoft  force  to  a  pe- 
riod, it  ought,  if  poffible,  te  be  clofed  with  that  word 
which  makes  the  greateft  figure.  The  opportunity  of 
a  paufe  fliould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  acceflbries. 
but  referved  for  the  principal  objeft,  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  full  impreffion :  which  is  an  additional 
reafen  againft  clofmg  a  period  without  a  circumftartce. 
There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  fuch  a 
ftruiflure  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  capital  word  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  be  placed  in  tl»e  front,  which  ne.\t  to  the 
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.  clofe  if  the  moft  advantageous  for  making  an  impref- 
'  fion.     Hence,  in   direfting  our   difcourle  to  .1  man  of 

figure,  we   ought  to   begin   with  his   name;  and   one 

will  be  fenfible  of  a  degradation  when  this  rale  is  ne- 

glefled,  as  it  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  vcrfc.     We 

give  the  following  examples. 

Integer  vitae,  fcelcriftjue  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 
Ncc  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetra.     Horat.  Carm.  I.  i.  oJe  2  2. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autre 
crainte. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  pcrfon  addreflcd 
to,  makes  a  mean  fis;ure,  being  like  a  circumftance 
dipt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criticifm  is  well  found- 
ed, we  need  no  other  proof  than  Addifon's  tranllation 
ofthelaft  example  : 

O  Abner  !   I  fear  my   God,  and  I  fear  none  but 
him.  Guitrtti.iii,  n°  117. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  flie  cry'd, 
Againft  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 
Poirelfes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father's  head  ? 

Paradlfe  loft,  booh  ii.  /.  727. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invoca- 
tion at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that 
in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  cenfure 
this  palfage  :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  beautiful,  by 
dillinguiihing  the  refpedt  that  is  due  to  a  father  from 
that  which  is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubrtance  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going feiflion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in 
a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  impreflion  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  found  as  well  as  fignification,  it  comprehend- 
ed in  the  following  obfervation  :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  tlic  moft  agreeable,  where, 
without  obfcuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  ima- 
ges, the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem- 
bers, bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  finglc  words,  fingle  mem- 
bers, and  fingle  clrcumftances.  But  the  cnnmcmtion 
«f  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  necef- 
fary  :  and  the  queftion  is,  In  what  order  they  fhould 
be  placed  ?  And,  firft,  with  refpeft  to  the  enumera- 
ting particulars  of  equal  rank :  As  there  is  no  caufe 
for  preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indiffL-rcnt 
to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed  ;  therefore 
k  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  n,-»med.  2dly,  If 
a  number  of  objefls  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only 
in  fize,  arc  to  be  ranged  along  a  ftraight  line,  the  moft 

agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing  fc-    be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition." 
»ies  :   in  furvcyrng  a  mimber  of  fuch  objcc'>s,  beginning         ""  ""  "        •  -  --   ^■.•^^. 

at  the  Icaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  fwells  gradually  with  the  fucccffive  objcdls,  and 
m  its  progrcfs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafurc.  Prccifely 
for  the  fame  re;ifon,  words  exprcftivc  of  fuch  objefls 
eught  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order.  The  beauty  of 
this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a  climan  in  fenfe,  ha« 
tfcapcd  Lord  Bolinnbroke  in  the  lirft  member  of  the 
Jbllowiiig  period  :  "  Let  bat  one,  great,  brave,  difin- 
tereftcd,  adivc  oian  arifc,  and  be  will  be  received,  fol- 


lowed, and  almoft  adored."     The  following  afrange-  Lsngui;!*, 

ment  has  fcnfibly  a  better  cffcift :   "  Let  but  one  brave,  '^~~' 

great,  acflivc,  difintcrcftcd  man  arife,"  &c.  Whether 
the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  ranks,  feems  doubtful :  on  the  one  hand, 
a  number  of  pcrfons  prefentcd  to  the  eye  in  form  of 
an  increafing  feries,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable 
order  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we 
fct  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
dcfccnd  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the 
purpofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to. 
their  rank,  the  latter  ought  to  be  followed  ;  but  every 
one  who  regards  himiclf  only,  or  his  reader,  will 
choofc  the  former  order.  3dly,  As  the  fenfe  of  or- 
der dircfts  the  eye  to  defcend  from  the  principal  to  itn 
greateft  acceffory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greateft 
part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and 
acceffories,  till  we  arrive  at  the  minutcft ;  the  fame 
order  ought  to  be  foUowcd  in  the  enumeration  of  fuch 
p-.trticulars. 

AVhcn  force  and  livelinefs  of  expredion  are  demand- 
ed, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as  lone  as  pof- 
fiblc,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clofe : 
which  ca:inot  be  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  ar- 
rangement. By  introducing  a  word  or  member  before- 
its  time,  curiofity  is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow  ; 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  .it 
the  clofe  ol  the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refcmbles, 
that  of  feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
whole  coUefted  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  fo  conllrufted  as  to  admit 
more  than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofi- 
ty of  the  reader  is  exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and  what 
follows  .Tppears  languid  or  fupcrfluous  :  his  difappoint- 
ment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appearance,  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  expci5lation,  that  the  period  is  not 
yet  finifticd.  Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintilian,  re-, 
commend  the  verb  to  the  laft  place.  This  method  e- 
vidcntly  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
period  ;  for  without  the  verb  the  fenfe  cannot  be 
complete  :  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capi- 
tal word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  the  laft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid 
down.  The  following  pcriad  is  placed  in  its  natural 
order  :  "  Were  inlhuiflion  an  clfcntial  circumftance  in 
epic  poetr)',  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  inft.mce  could 
be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  in  any  lan- 
guage." The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe 
upon  the  word  compofuian  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  lan- 
guidly, and  dofes  without  force.  This  blcmifh  will 
be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement :  "  Were  in- 
ftruelion  an  effcntial  circumftance  in  epic  poetry,  I, 
doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  fingle  inftancc  could( 


"  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  h.ave  made  ufe- 
of  this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  tlie  fub- 
fiftence  of  our  paffions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  oif  reafon."  Sprfl.  Better  thus :  "  Some 
of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  grc-.it  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufc  of  this  Platonic  no- 
tion," &c. 

"  Men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
Icfs,  with  thefe  groimdlefs  horrors  and  prcfagcs  of  fiitw-. 
rity,  upon  furveying  the  moft  indifferent  *x>rks  of  n»- 
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J.angna););.  ti'.r-?."  lb.  Bet*.-",  "  Upon  furveying  the  molt  in- 
"~^~    .  dilierirt  wcrkj  cfi-.a:i:ie.  mcnoftlic  bed  lenlc,"  &c. 

'•  She  Ibon  iiilcTn-jd  him  of  the   place  ho  was  ia  ; 

•  which,  notwilLil.ii.ulng  -.iW  its  hoirors,  appe:;rcd  to  him 

more  fwc^t  than  the  bower  ot  Maliomet,  in  the  com- 

'  pany    ot"  his    B.ili'ora."      Gunnliiin.      Better,     "    Khc 

loon,  &c.  which  appeared  to  liim,  in  the  company  of 

his  B.ihbra,  more  iweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet." 

None  ot"  tlie  rules  tor  the  compofition  of  periods  are 
more  liable  to  be  abufed  than  thofc  lall  mentioned  ; 
.  witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  moderns  eipe- 
cially,  wlx-fe  ilyle,  by  inverfions  too  violent,  is  ren- 
dered harili  and  obfcure.  Sufpenfion  of  the  thought 
till  tl:e  clpfe  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  prefer- 
red before  perfi)icuity.  Neitlier  ought  fuch  fufpenfion 
to  beattempleJ  in  a  long  period;  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
the  mind  is  bcv.ilderoJ  amidil  a  profufion  of  words  : 
a  traveller,  while  he  is  puz/.led  about  tl>e  road,  rclillies 
not  the  iineft  profpcift :  "  All  tlie  rich  prefents  which 
Ali)a?cs  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  fome 
Medi-.m  horfes,  in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  of 
tlicm  in  Perfia,  he  dillributed  among  his  friends 
whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana."  Trav.  of 
Cyrus. 

HI.  Beauties  from  n  refrinl'ance  betiuren  Sound  and 
§i<rnifii(ilion.  There  being  frequently  a  llrong  refem- 
blancc  of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that  is  not 
articulate  :  thus  the  found  of  a  bow-rtring  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  exprefs  it : 

-The  firing  let  fly, 

Tnvang'JJhurl  andjharp,  like  the  Ihrill  fwallow's  cry. 

OMO''  xM-449- 
The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  (Irokes, 
On  all  fides  round  the  forcll  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing   groan  the  thickets  brown. 
Then  rufllin^,  crackling,  crjfl:ing,   thunder  down. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  furgeslafli  the  founding  fhore, 
The  hoarfc  rough  verfe  fliould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Popes  Effay  on  Crilkifm,   369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms  : 
A\Tien  the  tide  rufhesfrom  her  rumbling  csves. 
The  rough  rock  roars  ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Popi: 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of  this 
beauty  ;  it  ii  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That  tliere  is  any  other  natund  refemblance  of 
found  to  fignification,  mull  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  refcmblanee  of  found  to  motion,  nor  of 
found  to  fentimcnt.  We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived by  artful  pronunciation  :  the  fame  paifage  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  difierent  tones,  elevated  or 
humble,  fweet  or  harfh,  bri(k  or  melancholy,  fo  as  to 
acc(nd  with  the  tliought  or  fentiment  :  fuch  concord 
muft  be  diftinguiflied  from  that  concord  between  found 
and  fenfe  which  is  perceived  in  fome  exprefllons  in- 
dependent of  artful  pronunciation ;  the  latter  is  the 
4J<jct'5  work,  the   former  muft  be  attributed   to  the 


reaJer.  Ancth.er  tl'.ino;  contributes  ftill  mora  to  the  L»nj;uti 
deceit:  in  language,  found  and  fenfc  being  intimately  "" 
conneclcJ,  the  properties  ot  the  onj  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other  ;  for  example,  the  quality  of 
grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or  of  melanciioly,  tliough  be- 
longing to  the  thought  Iblely,  is  transferred  to  the 
words,  which  by  tltat  means  rcfenibie  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  exprclfcd  by  them.  That  there 
may  be  a  refcmblanee  of  articulate  founds  to  fome 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  folf-evident ;  and  that  in 
fact  there  exift  fuch  refemblances  fuccefsfuUy  employed 
by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples, and  from  many  others  tliat  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re- 
femblance can  be  earned  no  farther  ;  the  objcfts  of  the 
dilFerent  fcnlcs  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  any  refemblance  ;  found  in  particular,  whether 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  refembles  not  in  any  degree 
talle,  fmcll,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little  can  it  refemble 
any  internal  fentimjnt,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  mull 
we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated 
by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfc,  as 
importing  a  refemblance  between  two  objects,  the 
propofition  mull  be  admitted:  and  yet  in  many  paf- 
fages  that  arc  not  defcriptive  of  found,  every  one  muft 
be  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  tlie  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  tlie  faft,  what  remains  is  to  inquire  into  its 
caufe. 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  efFefts  that  have 
no  refemblance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance 
may  produce  refembling  eft'eds.  A  magnificent  build- 
ing, for  example,  refembles  not  in  any  degree  an  he- 
roic aiftion  ;  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce  are 
concordant,  and  bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other. 
We  are  ftill  more  fenfible  of  this  refem.blance  in  a 
fong,  when  die  mulic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fenti- 
ment :  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  thought  and 
foui-.d ;  but  there  is  the  tlrongell  refemblance  between 
the  emotion  raifed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and 
that  raifed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefsful  lover. 
Applying  this  obfervation  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it 
appears,  that,  in  fome  inftances,  the  found  even  of  a 
Angle  word  makes  an  imprellion  refembling  that  which 
is  made  by  the  thing  it  fignifies :  witnefs  the  word 
running,  compofed  ot  two  Ihort  fyllables  ;  and  more 
remarkably  the  words  rapidity,  impctuofily,  precipitation. 
Brutal  manners  produce  in  die  fpecflator  an  emotion 
not  unlike  what  is  produced  by  a  harfh  and  rough 
found  ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expref^ 
flon,  rugged  manners.  Again,  the  word  little,  being 
pronounced  with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the  mouth 
has  a  weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  impref- 
fion  refembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  objeft.  This 
refemblance  of  efFefts  is  flill  more  remarkable  where  a 
number  of  words  are  cennefted  in  a  period  :  words 
pronounced  in  fuccefllon  make  often  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion  ;  and  when  diis  imprelTion  happens  to  accord  with 
diat  made  by  the  fenfe,  we  are  fenfible  of  a  complex 
emotion,  peculiai-ly  pleafant ;  one  proceeding  from  the 
fentiment,  and  one  from  the  melody  or  found  of  the 
words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from  having 
thefe  two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe. 

Except 
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Except  in  the  fingle  cafe  where  found  is  defcribed,  all 
'  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfc  being  imitated  in 
found,  refolve  it  into  a  lefcniblance  of  effecfls  :  emo- 
tions raifcd  by  found  and  fignitication  may  have  a  ve- 
fembl.incc  ;  but  found  itfelf  cannot  have  a  refcmblance 
to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with 
thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  llrongeft  re- 
fembLmcc,  we  obferve,  firft.  That  by  a  number  of 
fyllables  in  fucceOion,  an  emotion  is  fometimes  raifed, 
extremely  liniilar  to  that  raifed  by  fuccefllvc  motion  ; 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  are  defeftivc 
in  talle,  from  the  following  fnA,  that  the  term  move- 
inent  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In 
this  manner,  fucceilive  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fuccefllon  of  long 
or  ihort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both  :  for 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imitated  in  a  verfe 
where  long  fyllables  prevail ;  efpecially  when  aided  by 
a  flow  pronunciation : 


lUi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt. 

Geon 


174. 


On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated  by  a 
fucceflion  of  fhort  fyllables  ; 

Qnadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum. 
Again  : 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas. 

Tliirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables  makes 
an  imprelfion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufes,  fimilar  to 
what  is  made  by  laborious  interrupted  motion  ; 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Ody/Py,  xi.  736. 

Firft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow  ; 
O'er  hills,   o'er  dales,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Jliail,  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly,  The  impredion  made  ijy  rough  founds  in 
fucceflion,  refcmbles  that  mailc  by  rough  or  tumultu- 
ous motion  :  on  the  ether  hand,  the  imprelTion  of 
fmootli  founds  rcfembks  that  of  gentle  motion.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projefting  to  the  maFn, 
The  roaring  winds  tempe'luous  rage  rcftrain  : 
Within,  the  waves  in  fottcr  murmurs  glide, 
And  (hips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

OJiffcy,  iii.  1 18. 
Another  example  of  the  latter  : 

Soft  is  the  ftralu  wl>en  Zephyr  gently  blowr, 

And  the  fmooth  tlream  in  iinoolliL-r  numbers  flows. 

yjfiy  on  Crllic'i/m,  3C6. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  cxprefTed  in  an  Alex- 
.irxlrine  line.  Tlie  firft  example  Ihall  be  of  a  flow  mo- 
tion  prolonged  : 

A  nccdlefs  Alexandiinc  ends  the  for.g  ; 
That,  like  a  wounded    fnakc,  drags  its  flow  length 
along.  //'.  356. 

Tlie  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  jirolcngcd  : 


The  waves  behind  impel  tlie  waves  before,  Lin^uigf. 

Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  fhore.         ^— ^ 

ll'taJ,    xiii.    1004. 

The  laft  fhall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the   unbending  corn,   and  fkims   along  the 
main. 

EJiiy  at  Cnlk'ifm,    373. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  tJic  brow  of  a 
mountain  : 

Still  gathering  force,   it  fmokes,  and,  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,   leaps,    and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  tlic 
plain. 

Iliad,  xiii.   197. 

Sixthly,  A  period  conftfting  moftly  of  long  fylla- 
bles, that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  produceth 
an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  which  is  produced 
by  gravity  and  folemnity.  Hence  the  beauty  of  the 
following  verfe  : 

OUi  fedato  rcfpondet  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  object  that  is  infipid  and  unin- 

terefting. 

Ta;det  quotidianarum  harum  formarum. 

Ter.-nce. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceflion  of  ideas  is  a  circum- 
ftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melanclioly,  and 
to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables  pronounced  flow ; 
and  hence,  by  fimilarity  of  emotions,  the  latter  is  imi- 
tative of  the  former : 

In  thofe  deep  folltudes,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever  mufingMelanclioly  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloifa  to  jibelard. 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllablc  made  fliort,  or  a  fliort 
fyllabic  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difliCHlty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cuftom,  a  feeling  ftmilar^to  that 
of  hard  labour : 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome   rock's  vajl  weigl;t  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,   and  the  words  move  flow. 

FJfiiy  on  CritldJ'm,  370. 

Niullily,  Ilarfh  or  rougli  words  pronounced  with 
dilliculty,  excite  a  feeling  fim'l.ir  to  that  wlilch  pro-, 
ceeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  dull  writer : 

Juft  writes  to  make  his  b.irrennefs  appear. 
And  ftraius  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a  year. 
Pope's  Epiflle  to  Dr  Jrbulhnot,  1.  l8l» 

We  fliall  clofe  with  one  examjlc  more,  which  of  all 
makes  tlie  tinell  figure.  In  the  firft  fcction  mention 
is  made  of  a  climax  in  found  ;  and  in  the  fccond  of  a 
climax  in  ftnfe.  It  belongs  to  tiie  prcfent  fubjefl  to 
obfcive,  that  when  thcfe  coincide  iu  the  f.ime  pallagCv 
the  concordance  of  found  and  feul'e  is  delightful :  the 
render  is  confcious  of  plcafure  not  only  fiom  the  two 
climaxes  feparatcly,  but  of  an  aJdition.il  pleafurc  from, 
their  coiicurd.ince,  and  from  finding  the  fenfc  fo  jullly 
imitated  by  tlie  found.  In  this  rcfpeft,  no  periods  .ire. 
more  perfeil  than  lliofc  borrowed  from  Ciccra  in  tJbii 
firft  fcLlioiu 
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Liinguage.       The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  lefs    fertile  in  com,  fruits,  and  excellent  wines  ;  and  the 
agreeable  in  whut  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where    inhabitants  Cihrry  on  a  confiderable  trade.     There  are 
"  ■    -  ''    '       ""■       ''     '        ''       many  curious  medicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  qiiar- 


LangMcdw ^j^g  progrefs  is  from  great  to  little  ;  for  this  has  the 
effeft  to  make  diminutive  objetfts  appear  ftill  more  di- 
minutive.    Horace  affords  a  linking  example  : 

Parturiunt  monies,  nafcitur  ridiculus  mus. 

Tlie  arrangement  here  is  fingularly  artful :  the  firft 
place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital 
word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found  :  the  clofe  is  refer- 
red for  the  word  that  is  \.\\z  meaneft  in  fenfe  as  well 
as  in  found  :  and  it  muil  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
refembllng  founds  of  the  two  lad  fyllables  give  a  ludi- 
crous air  to  the  whole. 

In  tliis  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau- 
ties of  language  but  what  arife  from  words  taken  in 
their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend  on  the  me- 
taphorical and  figurative  power  of  words,  are  treated 
under  tlie  feparate  articles  of  Figures,  Personitjca- 
TiON,  Apostrophe,  Hvperbole,  Metaphor,  &c. 
See  alfo  Oratory. 

Purity  of  Lakguace.     Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 


ries  of  marble,  and  turqucife  ftones.  There  is  »lfo  a 
great  deal  of  kelp,  and  on  tlie  heaths  are  confidenible 
numbers  of  the  kermes  oak.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tame,  the 
Allier,  and  the  Loire.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number 
of  mineral  fprings.  Thouloufe  is  the  capital  town. 
This  province  is  famous  for  tlie  royal  canal,  which  di- 
vides it  in  two,  joining  the  Mediterranean  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  This  canal  was  undertaken  in  1666, 
and  finilhed  in  1 680 ;  the  mathematician  who  under- 
took it  made  a  bafon  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and 
7  feet  deep,  which  is  always  kept  full  of  water,  and 
may  be  let  out  by  means  of  a  fluice  on  tlie  fide  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  anotlier  on  the  fide  of 
die  Atlantic. 

LANGUET  (Hubert),  born    at   Viteaux  in  Bur- 
gundy in  1 5 1 8,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  in  the  i6th  century.     Having  read  one 
of  Melancthon's  books   at  Bologna,  he  conceived  fo 
■were  particularly  careful  of  prcferving   the   purity  of    high  an  efteem  for  the  author,  that  he  went  to  Wir- 


their  language.  It  feems  amongft  the  Romans  to  have 
been  a  point  which  they  thought  worth/  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ftate  itfelf ;  for  we  find  the  Cumeans  not 
daring  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  language  in  their 
public  ai5ts  without  firll  having  obtained  leave  in  form. 
Tiberius  liimfelf  would  not  hazard  the  word  monopo- 
Hum  in  the  fenate  without  making  an  excufe  for  em- 
ploying a  foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  falfe  tafte  in  ftyle  and 
expreffion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  that  people  :  A  liberty  of  introdu- 
cing obfolete  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a  mark, 
he  thinks,  of  an  equal  licentioufnefs  of  the  moral  kind. 
Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  there  are  fcarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inftances  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  mod  approved  Roman  wiiters,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  centuries.  If  tills  mode  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  ftate  was  introduced  and 
applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned  ;  for  no  na- 
tion is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  words,  though  our 
language  is  fufficiently  copious.  This  delicacy  ot  Se- 
neca appears  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  his 
manner  of  eftimating  the  morals  of  the  people  muft  be 
a  little  fallacious.  The  Greeks  were  very  remarkable 
for  their  dlfcernment  of  provincl.ilifms,  efpecially  the 
Athenians,  whofe  dialed  was  inconceivably  fweet  and 
elegant. 

LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  exprefies  fuch  animals 
whofe  tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the  bodv. 


temberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him  ;  he  arri%'ed  there  in 
1549,  when  he  contrafted  a  ftriift  friendfhip  with  Me- 
laniflhon,  and  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 
1565,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  counfellors  of  Auguftus 
eledlor  of  Saxony,  who  employed  him  in  feveral  im- 
portant affairs  and  negociations.  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  WiUiam  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  died  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 1 58 1.  We  have  many  of  his  letters  ^vTitten  in 
Latin  to  Sir  Phihp  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  father 
and  fon,  and  to  Auguftus  eleftor  of  Saxony,  which 
have  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  in  three  volumes  ; 
and  there  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  famous  treatife, 
intitled  VimUcia  contra  Tyrannos,  and  other  works. 
His  life  is  written  by  Philibert  de  la  Mare. 

Languet  (John  Baptift  Jofeph),  the  celebrated  vi- 
car of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  a  do(51or  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675.  -^^  "^'^^  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698;  and  attached  himfelf  to 
the  community  of  St  Sulpice,  to  which  parilh  he  was 
oi  great  feivicc.  M.  de  la  Chetardle  the  vicar,  con- 
fcious  of  his  talents,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  in  which 
capacity  he  officiated  near  10  years;  and  in  1714,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  vicarage.  His  parilh-church  being  fmall 
and  out  of  repair,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building 
a  church  fuitablc  to  the  (i/.e  of  his  parilh,  which  he 
began  with  tl;e  fum  of  ico  crowns,  but  foon  obtained 
confiderable  donations ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laid 
die  firft  ftone  oi  the  porch  in  1 7 1 S.  It  was  ccnfecna- 
ted  in  1745,  after  M.  Languet  had  fpared  neither  la- 


LANGUED6C,  a  large  and  maritime  province  of   hour  nor  expence  to  render  it  one  cf  the  fineft  churches 


France :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quercy,  Rouerque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnois  ;  on  the  eaft  l)y  Dauphiny 
and  Provence ;  en  the  weft  by  Gafcony ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Roulillon.  It  is 
225  miles  in  length,  and  ico  in  breadth  where  broad- 
eft.  The  clergy  are  more  rich  and  numerous  here  than 
in  the  reft  of  France,  there  being  three  archbifhops  and 
20  bllhops.  Langucdoc  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower ;  and  in  gener^.l  it  is  a  very  pleafant  cou-.try, 
I 


in  the  world  both  for  architeiflure  and  ornament.  An- 
other work  which  did  liLm  no  lefs  honour  was  the 
Maifon  de  I'lmfiuit  jf'fui.  This  cftabliihmcnt  confifls 
of  two  parts;  the  firft  compelled  of  about  35  poor  la- 
dies of  good  families,  and  the  fccond  cf  more  than 
400  poor  women  and  cliildren  of  town  and  counti'y. 
The  order  and  economy  in  this  houfe,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  fo  many  perfon*,  gave  cardi- 
nal Fleury  fo  high,  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpice, 

that 
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that  lie  propofed  to  make  him  fu|)erintendant-general    the  charaftcrs  of  which  are  ihefe :  The  bc.ik  is  forii:- 
of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom;  which,  however,    what  ftrait,  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide  tor.-arJs  th*  :ipr;>:, 


was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he 
did  to  procure  charitable  d  maliuns  and  legacies,  wh  ch 
he  dirtributed  with  admirable  difcretion :  he  is  faid 
from  good  authority  to  have  difburfcd  near  a  million 
of  livres  to  the  poor  annually.     When  there  was  a  ge- 


iir.mcdiutcly  coniniunicalcd  to  all  llic  turns  at  once. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
bears  wool. 

LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  fomctimes  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  an  executioner  ;  but  more  fj  cquently  for  a  mailer- 
gladiator,  who  tau!!,ht  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  a! 


ways    people   under   them  ready  to  exhibit  (hows  of   middle   fe.ithcrs  of  the  tail  arc  Icrgeil,  and  entirely 


that  kind.  For  tiiis  pui-pofc,  they  cither  piirchafeii 
gjadiators,  or  educated  children,  that  had  been  expo- 
fen,  in  tli:it  art. 

LAN  I  US,    the    SiiRiKr,    or    BatcherMnt,    in    orni- 
thology :  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipiires, 
Vol.  IX. 


black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and  the  ex- 
terior Webs  of  the  outinoll  feather  on  c  icli  fide  wholly 
fo.  In  the  female,  the  llroke  acrofs  the  eyes  is  of  a 
redJilli-lirown  ;  the  head  of  a  dull  rull  colour  mixcJl 
with  grey  }  tlie  bre;ill,  belly,  .ind  fides,  are  of  a  dirty 


r.5nia*. 


and  naked  at  the  bafo  ;  and  the  tongue  is  lacerated. 

I.  The  excubitor,  great  cinereous  flirikc,  or  great ;r 
butcherbird,  is  in  length  10  inches.  The  plumai'e 
on  the  upper  parts  is  ol'  a  pale  afhcolour ;  t!ic  under, 
white  :  through  the  eyes  there  is   a  black  llripe  :  the 


neral  dearth  in  1725,  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the  fcapulars  are  white:  the  bale  of  the  greater  quills  ii 

poor,  his  houfehold  goods,  pictures,  and  feme  curious  white,  tlic  reft  black:  the  tail  is  fomewhat  cuneiform; 

pieces  of  furniture  that  he  had  procured  with  difiicul-  the   two    midJle  feathci-s  are  black;  the  outmoil  on 

ty ;  and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  ho  fent  each   fide,  white;  tliofe   between  are  black,  with  the 

large  fums  into  Provence  for  the  relief  of  the  diftrelTed.  ends  more  or  lefs  white :  the  legs  are  black.     Its  bill 

M.  Languet  was  not  only  fmgular  in  this  warm,  dlfin-  is  black,  one  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end;  tl« 

terefted,  benevolent  condufl,  but  alfo  in  another  cir-  upper    mandible  furniflied  with  a  Iharp  procefs  :  the 

cumftance  equally  rare;  and  this  was  in  the  refufal  of  noftrils  are  ov.d,  covered  with  black  brilUes  pointing 

feveral  bilhoprics  that  were  offered  him  :  he  refigrieJ  downw.uds :  the  mufcles  that  move  the  bill  are  very 

even  his  vicarage  in   1748;  but  continued  to  preach  thick  and  lh«ng;  wliicli   makes  the  head  very  hirtre. 

every  Sunday  at  his  own  parifh  church,  and  to  fupport  This  apparatus  is  quite  requifite  in  a  fpecies  whofe  me- 

the  Maifon  de  I'enfani  y<Jii^,  to  his  death,  which  hap-  thod  of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  fingular,  and  whofe  man- 

pened   in    1750.      It  is  obferved,  that  his   piety  and  ner  of  devouring  it   is  not  lefs  extraordinary:  fmall 

charity  did  not  proceed  from   poverty  of  talents ;  for  birds  it  will  fcize  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle ;  whic-li 

he  was  fenfible  and  lively  in  converfation,  and  his  ge-  probably  is  the  reafon   the  Germans  alfo  call  this  bird 

nius  often  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  agreeable  repartees.  ivurchan^l,  or  "  the  fuffocating  angel."  It  feeds  on  fmall 

LANGUOR,    among     phyficians,    fignifies    great  birds,  young  neftlings,  beetles,  and  caterpillars.     WTicn 

vreaknefs  and  lofs  of  ftrength,  attended  with  a  dejeiflion  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on  fome  thnrn,  and 

of  mind  ;  fo  that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk  or  even  when  thus  fpitted  pulls  them  to  pieces  with   its   bill : 

ftand  upright,  but  sre  apt  to  faint  away.  on  this  account  the  Germans  call  it  it  tbomtraer  and 

LANHAM.     See  Lavenham.  tbomfreker.     Wlien  confined  in  a  cage,  they  will  oftjn 

LANIARD   (from   Lanier,  Fr.),  a  ftiort   piece  of  treat  their  food  in  much  the  fame  manner,  flicking  it 

cord  or  line  faftcned  to  feveral  machines  in  a  (hip,  and  againfl    the    wires  before  tliey  devour  it. — This  bird 

ferving  to  fecure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  ma-  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America, 

nage  them  more  conveniently.     Such  are  the  laniards  The  female  makes  its  ncll  with  heath  and  mofs,  lining 

of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard  it  witli  wool  and  golfamcr ;  and  lays  lix   eggs,  about 

of  the  cathook,  &c. — The   principal  laniards  ufed  in  as  big  as  thofe  of  a  thrjfh,  of  a  dull  olive-green,  fpot- 

a    fhip,    however,   are    thofe  employed  to  extend  the  ted   at   the   thickeft   end    with  black.     In  fpring  and 

Ihrouds  and  (lays  of  the  mafts  by  their  communication  fummer  it  imitates  tlie  voices  of  other  birds,  by  way 

with  the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort   of  mechani-  of  decoying  them  within  reach,  that  it  may  dcftroy 

cal   power    refcmbling  that  of  a  tackle. — Thefe  lani-  them  ;   but  beyond  tiiis,  the  natural  note   is  the  fame 

ards  are  fixed  in  the  dead-eyes  as  follows :   one  end  of  throughout  all  fe.ifons.     If  a  tr.ip-fall   be  baited  with 

the  laniard  is  thruft  through  one  oif  the  holes  of  the  a  living  fmall  bird,  it  provts  a  decoy,  by  which  it  may 

upper  dead-eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  It  from  be  taken  in  winter.     It  is  obferved  to  be  mute  whea 

drawing  out ;  the  other  is  then  palled  through  one  of  kept  in  a  cage,  though  ieeniingly  (;pntent. — In  coim- 

the  holes  in  tlie  lower  dead-eye,  whence,  returning  up-  tries    where    they  are  plenty,    the  hu(bandmen  value 

ward,  it  is  infertu.i  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  up-  tliem,  on   fuppoCiion    of  their  deftroying  rats,  mice, 

per   dead-eye,    a^d    next   through   tlie  fecond  in  the  and  oilier  vermin.     They  are  fuppoied  to  live  five  or 

lower  dead-eye,  and  fin  Jiy  through  the  third  holes  in  fix  years  ;  and  are  often  trained  up  for  catching  fmall 

botli  dead-eyes.     The  end   of  the   laniard  being  then  birds   in   Rulll.-.     In  C.irniola  they  are  niigr.itory,  co- 

direftcd  upwards  from  ihe  loweft  dead-eye,  is  (Iretch-  niing  in  May  and  departing   in  Septemher  ;  which  is 

ed   as   ftiff  as  pofilble  by  the  application  of  tackles  ;  the  cafe  alfo  in  rcfpeil  to  the  few  which  arc  mc:  with 

and  that  the  feveral   p.arts  of  it  iray  flide  with  more  in  England. 

facility  through  tlic  holes  in  the  dead  eyes,  it  is  well        2.    The    collurio,   or   lelFer    butcher-bird,    is    f;ven 

fmcared  with  hog's  lard  or  tallow,  fo  that  the  (train  is  inches  and  a  h:ilf  in  length.     The  irides  are  ha/cl ;  the 


bill  rcfemblcs  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies ;  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  line  light  grey; 
aci()("s  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a  broad  black  llroke  i 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  T.'ingSj 
arc  of  :i  hiight  feiTuginous  colour;  the  brcall,  bclTy, 
and  fides,  are  of  an  elegant  bloU'om  colour :  the  two 


B 


white. 
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Lanlus.    white,  mnrkeJ  with  fcmiclrcuLir  dufliy  lines :   the  tail 

" ^ is  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  outward  feulher  on  each  fide 

excepted,  whofe  exterior  webs  are  white.  It  is  rather 
brs;er  than  the  male,  "this  bird  is  much  more  common 
than  the  former  fpecics.  Mr  Latilam  llifpeils  its  being  a 
bird  of  pafi'.igc,  never  having  leen  it  in  winter.  It  lays 
fix  white  eicgs  marked  with  a  ruf  us  brown  circle 
towards  the  large  end.  Tlie  neft  is  generally  in  a 
liedge  or  \<  w-b  jlh  ;  near  which,  it  is  faid,  no  fmall 
bird  cliuofcs  to  build  ;  for  it  not  only  feeds  on  infeifts, 
but  ahb  on  the  young  of  other  birds  in  the  nefl,  taking 
hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  and  Ihanghng  them,  be- 
ginning to  eat  them  firft  at  the  brain  and  eyes.  It  is 
fonder  of  grafshoppers  aiui  lieetles  than  ot'  other  infeifls, 
which  it  eats  by  morfels,  a  id,  when  fatisfied,  fticks  the 
remainder  on  a  thorn  ;  when  kept  in  a  cage,  it  does 
the  fame  againft  the  wires  of  it,  like  the  former  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  called  in  the  German  language  by  a  name 
fignif)  Ing  "  great  head,"  or  "  bull  head,"  from  the  fize 
of  that  part.  It  will  alft)  feed  on  (heep's  kidneys,  if  in 
a  cage,  eating  a  whole  one  every  day.  Like  the  ci- 
nereous Ihrikc,  it  only  mocks  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
having  none  of  its  own  ;  and  this  merely,  like  that,  to 
decoy.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  this  imit  itive  .art  an  adept ; 
if  money  is  counted  over  at  midnight  in  the  place 
where  one  of  thefc  is  kept,  fo  as  to  make  a  jingling 
noife,  it  begins  to  imitate  the  fame  found.  When 
fitting  on  the  neft,  the  female  is  foon  difcovered ;  for 
on  the  approach  of  any  one,  ihe  fets  up  an  horrible 
outcry. 

3.  The  cocnilefcens,  or  fork-tailed  Indian  butcher- 
bird of  Edwards,  is  in  length  about  feven  inches  .and 
a  half:  the  bill  is  blackifh  brown,  and  bent ;  the  upper 
mandible  befet  with  black  hairs  turning  forwards  :  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  budy  is  a  fine  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  blue  and  in  fome  light  green  ;  the 
under  parts  arc  white ;  die  greater  (juills  and  tail  are 
of  a  fciTUginous  black  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  much  forked, 
and  the  outer  leather  fpotted  widi  ditty  white.  It  in- 
haljics  Bengal,  where  it  !s  c:\\\cd  Jingjh.  It  is  called 
alfo  by  the  Indians  the  iin^  of  tie  cro-zvs,  from  its  pur- 
fuing  thcfe  birds  from  place  to  place  with  a  great  nolle, 
and  pecking  them  on  die  back  till  they  efcape. 

4.  The  Antiguan  ilirike  (or  Pie-^ricfhe  d'^-hiligue  of 
Sonnerat)  is  about  the  fi/.e  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  large 
and  black ;  the  upper  mandible  very  long,  and  the 
curvature  fo  .exceilive  that  one  would  rather  take  it 
for  a  roonftrofity  than  common  to  any  other  fpecies : 
the  iiides  are  dulky :  the  head  is  black ;  the  back,  of 
a  yellowifli  rufous  colour  :  the  throat  and  breail  are 
white ;  the  quills,  and  ballard  wing-coverts,  black ; 
and  the  wings  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
vhich  is  very  long  and  wedge-Oiaptd  ;  the  two  middle 
feadiers  are  v,  holly  black  ;  the  legs  are  duiky  black. 
It  inhabits  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippine  illands,  but 
principally  about  Antigue,  one  of  the  provinces  thereof. 

5.  The  jocofus,  or  jnkufe  Ihrike,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  a  hal;.  The  bill  is  blackifli,  rather  itraighter 
than  in  mod  of  tlie  genus,  and  furnilhed  only  with  a 
very  fine  notch  near  the  tip  :  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
black,  except  fome  long  brown  feathers,  which  form 
a  kind  of  creft :  the  fides  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  from  each  corner  of 
the  mouth  there  is  a  black  line,  continued  backwards  j 
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and  under  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fpot  of  lively  red  :  the     Lanias. 

upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown  ;   the  under  parts,  ^~" 

dirty  white  ;  the  vent,  rofe-colour  :   on  the  lower  part 

of  the  neck  and  breaft  there  is  a  kind  of  a  brown  band  : 

tb.e  quills  are  brown:  the  tail  is  greatly  wedge-fhaped, 

and  in  colour  brown,  except  the   four  outer   feathers 

on  each  lide,  which  have  white  tips  :  the  legs  and  claws 

are  black.     This  is  a  Chinefe  bird,  and  called  in  thofe 

parts   by  the  name  of  io-zuiai-ioii.     It   feeds  upon  rice 

and  infc(5ls,  particularly  cockroaches. 

6.  The  infauftus,  or  rock-lhrike,  is  in  length  feven 
Inches  and  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  blackilh:  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark 
alh-colour,  marked  with  fmall  rufous  fpots  :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  a  dark  brown  ;  the  lower  much 
paler,  inclining  to  afh,  efpecially  towards  the  tail : 
the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  dufky,  with  pale  mar- 
gins :  the  breail,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked  with  fmall  fpots,  fome  \sliite  and 
others  brown  :  die  tail  is  three  inches  in  length  ;  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous  :  the 
legs  are  blackilh  :  the  wings  and  tail  are  even.  This 
is  the  defcription  of  the  female.  The  male  is  faid  to 
differ  very  little,  except  in  being  of  a  brighter  colour. 
— This  fpecics  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ruiha  on  the  other; 
and  is  found  in  fome  parts,  of  Germany,  the  Alpine 
mountains,  thofe  of  Tyrol,  and  fuch-Iike  places.  The 
manners  of  this  bird  fcem  dilputed.  BufFon  fliys  that 
it  perches  on  a  high  ftone,  and  as  foon  as  a  markfman 
appears  with  his  gun,  removes  to  a  greater  diftance, 
and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  ;  which  renders 
this  fpecies  difficult  to  come  at.  Brunnich  and  Lin- 
naeus, on  the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  attend- 
ing the  traveller  while  at  his  meal,  on  purpofe  to  feed 
on  his  fcraps.  It  has  an  agreeable  note  of  its  own, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  hedge-fparrovv,  and  will 
alio  learn  to  imitate  that  of  others.  It  makes  the 
neft  among  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  3:c.  hiding  it  with 
great  art  ;  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  feeding  the 
young  widi  worms  and  infeiTts,  on  which  it  alfo  feeds 
itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  young  from  the  neft,  and 
brought  up  as  the  nightingale. 

7.  The  faulhis,  or  white-wreathed  flu-ike,  is  about 
the  fr/.e  of  a  common  thrufh.  Its  bill  is  pale  :  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  are  grey  ;  the  under  ferruginous  : 
from  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there  palTes  a  whitlfh 
line,  eompofcd  of  numerous  white  feathers,  rendering 
it  truly  charaftcriftic  :  the  wings  are  rounded  ;  the 
(juills  brownifli,  with  grey  edges,  which  are  croffed 
with  numerous  ilender  brown  lines  :  the  tail  is  round- 
ed, brown,  and  crolled  with  numerous  bars  of  darker 
brown  :  the  legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  fpscies  in- 
habits China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  ot  -zuhom- 
iiinj.  It  may  be  obferved,  among  others,  in  Chinefe 
paper-hangings,  where  the  white  line  feems  to  encom- 
pafs  the  back  part  of  the  head  like  a  wreath. 

8.  The  Dominican  ihrike  (or  Ph'-^'ricfl-v  Domtiii- 
qua'ine  of  Sonnerat),  is  bigger  than  a  iparrow,  and  ra- 
ther Inmger.  The  bill  is  greyilh,  conical,  and  ftrong; 
the  bafe  befet  witli  brillles,  pointing  forwards  :  the 
head,  neck,  brcaft,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black; 
the  belly  and  rump  white  :  the  wings  reach  near  an 
inch  beyond   the   middle   of  the   tail ;    die  thighs  are 

black. 
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fianius.  black.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  :inj  is 
^— V— '  a  bold  c(Uiagetms  bird  :  it  flies  very  quick,  and  with 
great  rapidity  ;  trcquently  hovering  in  the  air  like  a 
iwallow.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  raven  ;  to  whom, 
though  much  bigger,  he  bids  defiance,  and  even  pro- 
vokes him  to  combat :  the  battle  oi'tcn  lads  halt'  an 
hour,  and  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  raven  ;  rather, 
perhaps,  from  being  teized  out  than  much  injured  by 
the  little  enemy. 

9.  The  nengeta  (Guirarou,  Buff.)  is  in  length  nine 
or  ten  inches.  Its  bill  is  dufky,  and  bcl'et  with 
brillles  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  fapphire-coloured  : 
and  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  through  the  eyes, 
there  runs  a  black  ftreak  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a  dark  brownilh  alh-colour  ;  the  under  parts  cine- 
reous white  :  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  a  few 
white  feathers  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black  ; 
and  all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  obliquely  tipped  with  white  :  the  legs  are  of 
a  dark  alli-colour  ;  the  claws  black. — Thefe  birds  are 
found  at  Surinam  and  Brafd.  They  are  common  liie- 
vile  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  w-atery  places, 
and  are  found  in  great  numbers  together.  They  are 
obferved,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  fet  up  a  great  cry 
all  together  ;  vehich  affords  a  happy  and  certain  prefage 
to  the  thirlly  traveller,  in  the  immeitfe  forells  of 
Guiana,  of  w^ater  being  at  hand. 

10.  The  tyrannus,  or  tyrant  llirike,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  thrulli.  Its  bill  is  a  blackifli  brown,  befet  with 
briftles  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  brown  :  the  ujiper 
parts  oi  the  plumage  grey  brown  ;  the  under,  white  : 
the  bread  inclines  to  alh-colour  :  the  head  is  blackilh 
on  the  upper  part ;  the  bafe  of  the  feathers  on  tliat 
part  in  the  male  is  orange,  but  feldom  vifible  except 
it  ereds  the  feathers,  when  there  appears  a  iheak  of 
orange  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  :  the  tail  is 
brown,  marginated  with  rufous  :  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black  brown.  The  female  fc.-irccly  differs,  except 
in  the  head  ;  the  bafe  of  the  crown  feathers  being  yel- 
low inllead  of  orange  ;  the  colours  are  not  quite  fo 
deep,  and  it  is  a  trifle  lefs  in  fize.  It  iahabits  Vir- 
ginia.— There  is  a  variety  which  inhabits  St  Domingo 
and  Jamaica.  Thele  birds  are  called  lit'iri, pip'irl,  or  (/in- 
ijiiiri,  from  their  cry,  which  refembles  thole  words.  The 
lirll  is  called  the  iluck-hcaded  or  grenl-iillal  pipiii ;  the 
fecond,  the  yelloiu-hcaJt'tl  pipiri  or  pipiri  of  pajjliae.  The 
firll  though  in  plenty  are  feldom  feen  but  in  pairs  ;  the 
fecond  in  great  troops,  about  the  month  of  Auguft, 
when  they  arc  very  fat,  and  killed  in  great  numbers  for 
the  cable,  as  their  flelli  is  accounted  good  eating. — .All 
authors  agree  in  the  manners  of  thefe  birds,  which 
are  ferocious  to  a  great  degree  while  ihe  hen  is  fitting  : 
no  bird  whatever  dare  approach  their  nell :  they  will 
attack  the  firil  which  conies  near,  witliout  rcfcrvc,  and 
ufually  come  off  conquerors.  From  hence  by  fomc 
they  are  called  kin^-blrds. 

The  Carolina  tyrant  of  Catefby  is  little,  if  at  all,  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding,  in  regard  to  fpeclfic  cha- 
ra(5ter.  But  he  fays  that  it  makes  its  nelt  rather  ex- 
pofed,  on  trees  and  bullies,  frequently  on  the  faliafras  ; 
whereas  tlic  piplris  make  ufe  of  tlie  hollow  of  a  free,  for 
the  fake  of  c<)ncealing  it.  In  Carolina  it  is  a  bird  of 
paliage,  coming  in  fpriiig,  and  making  one  nell  in  a 
year,  which  is  commonly  in  June,   ;utd  aitcr  bringing 


up  its  young,  retires  in  autumn.     Thefe  birds  frequent    Laimer 
alfo  the   red  cedars  ;  are  feldom  found  in  woods,  but  () 

often  in  hedge  rows  and  fences  of  tields,  and  for  the  I-'"l"q"inet 
molf  part  within  200  yards  if  each  other.  They  do  " 
not  moled  their  own  fpecies  ;  but  the  moment  either 
crow,  or  even  eagle,  appears,  all  within  reach  join 
forces,  and  begin  the  attack  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
at  once,  never  defining  till  they  have  driven  him  to  a 
great  diflance. 

1 1.  The  Albus,or  white  Panayan  flirike,  is  about  dou- 
ble the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  black  :  the  head,  neck, 
back,  belly,  and  ilioulders,  are  white  :  the  reft  of  the 
wings  and  tail  black  ;  and  acrofs  the  greater  quills  there 
is  a  white  band  :  the  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the 
ille  of  Panay. 

There  are  above  40  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  be- 
fides  many  varieties. 

LANNER,  or  Lannar.     SeepALCo. 

LANSDOWNE  (Lord).     See  Granville. 

LANSQUINET,  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards,  of 
French  origin. 

It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indifcriminate  number 
of  people;  though  a  fmgle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  during 
the  deal.  The  dealer,  who  poffelfes  an  advantage, 
fhufiles  the  cards,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  by 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and  a 
fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company, 
who  is  called  the  rejou'iffance.  On  this  card  any,  or  all 
the  company,  the  dealer  excepted,  may  put  their  money, 
which  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  anfwer.  The  dealer 
continues  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till 
two  of  a  fort  come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces, 
two  duces,  &c.  which,  to  prevent  miitake';,  or  their 
being  confidered  as  fingle  cards,  he  places  on  each 
fide  of  his  own  card  ;  and  as  often  as  two,  three, 
or  the  fourth  fort  of  a  card  comes  up,  he  invari- 
ably places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  his 
own  card.  The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and 
put  money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  dealer's 
card  lliould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two 
hand-cards,  which  he  firil  dealt  out  on  his  left  liand  : 
thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their 
cards  or  his  own.  Wliilll  the  dealer's  own  card  re- 
mains undrawn,  he  wins  ;  and  which  ever  card  is  turn- 
ed up  firl^,  lofcs.  If  he  deals  out  the  two  cards  on 
his  left  hand,  which  are  llyled  the  band-cards,  before 
his  own,  he  is  intitlcd  to  deal  again.  This  advantage 
amounts  to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted  tiom  lo- 
fing,  when  he  turns  up  a  flmilar  card  to  his  own,  im- 
mediately after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  himfelf. 

Lanfquinct  is  oiten  played  without  tlie  rtjuirfpinre, 
the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing 
only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  ;md  the  other  for 
the  dealer. 

It  fiiould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  .1  limitation  is 
generally  fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  filvcr,  beyond 
which  tlie  ilealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer. 

LANTAN.'V,  or  Indian  saci,  in  botany:  A  genus 

of  the  aiigiofperniia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyna- 

mia  clafs  ol  plants  ;  and  in  the  nalur.il  method  ranking 
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LanMia.  nnder   the   40th  order,  Perfonata.     The  calyt  is  in-  a  nlultitude  of  others  fmaller,  which  ufually  confift  of 

>~-'^'         dillindlly  quadridentated  ;  the  ftigma  as  it  were  broken  fix  faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  hisjh,  and  one 

and  turned  back  like  a  hoof;  the  fruit  is  a  phim  with  and   a  h:ilf  broad,  framed  in  wood   finely  gilt  and  ad- 

a  biloculiir  kernel.     There  are  feveral  fpccies,  coniili-  onicd  ;  over  thcfe  they  Ilrctch  a  fine  traniparent  filk, 

ing  of  ihrubby  exotics  from  Africa  and  America  for  '.curiouily  painted   with  flowers,  trees,  and  fometimcs 

the  green-houfe  or  (love ;  growing  to  tlic  height  of  a  human   figures :  die   painting  is    very  extraordinary, 

yard  or  two,    and  adorned   with  oblong,    oval,    and  and   tlie    colours    extremely    bright ;    and    when    the 

roundiih  fimple    leaves,  with  monopetalous,    tubular,  torches  are  lighted,  they  appear  liighly  beautiful  and 

^-four-parted  flowers  of   different  colours.     They  may  furprifing. 

^bc  propagated  eitlier  by  feeds  or  cuttings. — The  cama-  L.iNTt.RN-Fly,  in  natural  hiftory.     SccFulcora. 

ra,   or  wild  fage,   is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  LANUGO,    the    foft    down    of  plants,    like    that 

flowers  ;  which  are  yellow,  tinged  with  red.     The  in-  growing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach-tree.     See  Haik. 

volucrata,  or  fea-fidc  fage,  has  fmallafh-coloured  leaves  LAOCOON   (fab.  hi (h),  a  fon  of  Priam  and   He- 

and  a  mod  agi-eeable  fmell.     They  are  both  natives  of  cuba,  or  according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 

the  Wed  Indies,  the  former  grov.ing  wild  among  the  As  being  prieltot  Apollo,  he  was  commiilioned  by  the 

bullies,  and  the  latter  found  near  the  fca.     Their  leaves,  Tnjans  to  ptFer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 

particularly  thofe  of  the  fea-fide  fage,  are  ufed  by  the  propitious.  ^' During  the   facri.ice  two   enormous   fer- 

black  I't'ople  in  teas  for  colds,   rheums,  and  we-.iki;efs  pents  illued  from  the  fca,  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two 

of  tlie  liomach. — ^There  are  feven  ether  fpecies.  Ions  who   itood  next  to  the  altar.     The  father  imme- 

LANTERN,   or   Lanthorn,   a  device  to  carry  a  diatcly  attempted  to  del'end  his  fons ;  but  the  Ibrptnts 

candle  in  ;  being  a  kind  of  cover  ui'ually  made  of  white  falling  upon  him   fqueezed  him  in  their  complicated 


Lanugo, 
Laocoon,  | 


iron,  with  fafhes  (■•(  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  liglit. 

Dark  Lastern,  one  with  only  ore  opening,  which 


wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greatell;  agonies.  This 
punifhmeiit  was  faid  to  have  been  inflicled  upon  him 
tor  din"uadinr>    the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the 


may  alfb  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely  fatal  wooden  horfe  which  the  Greeks  hid  confecrated 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occafion  for  the  afGftance  to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin 
of  the  light  to  difcover  fome  objefl:.  againfl  the  fides  of  the   horfe  as  it  entered  within  the 

Magic  Laktekji,  an  optical  machine,  whereby  little  walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fuffered  the  above 
painted  images  are  reprefented  fo  much  magnified,  as  punilhment  for  his  mairiage  agaiuA  the  confent  of 
to  be  accounted  tlie  effed  of  magic  by  the  ignorant.  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
See  Dioptrics,  Art.  x.  p.  37.  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before 

Laktern,  in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raifed  over    the  llatue  of  the  god. 

the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a        Laocoon,  in  the  hitlory  of  the  arts,  is  a  celebrated 

crowning  to  the  fabric.  monument  of  Greek  fculpture   executed  in  marble  by 

The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a   fquare  cage  of  Polydorus,  Athenodorus,  and   Agefander,    the   threo 

carpentry,  placed  ovsr  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  galle-   famous   artirts  of  Rhodes.     This  remain  of  antiquity 

ry,  between  two  rows  of  (hops,  to  illuminate  them,  like   was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus, 

that  of  the  royal  exchange  London.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixtecnth  century,  under  the  pon- 

Lantlrs,  on  fliip-board,  a  well-kno\\Ti  machine,  of  tificate  ot  Julius  IL  and  lince  depofited  in  the  Farnefe 

which  there  are  many  in  a  fliip,  particularly  for  the    palace.     Laocoon,  the  prislt   of  Apollo  and  Neptune, 

purpofe  of  direfting  the  courfe  of  other  (hips  in  a  fleet    is  here  reprefented  with  his  two  fons,  with  two  hide- 

or  convoy  ;  fuch  are  the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c.         ous  ferpents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and 

Feajl   of  L.-i.K-TSkxs,  in  China,  is  a  celebrated  feaft    injefting  their  poifon :  Virgil  has  given  us  the  follow- 

held  on  the   15th  day  of  the   firft  month;  fo  called    ing  delcription  of  the  faft : 

Serpens  amfUxus  uterque 
ImpUcat,  ^  m'lfcros morfu  depafcUur  artus  : 
Corripiunt,  fplrifque  I'tgant  ingentibus,  l^  jam 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  coUofquamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  fuperant  capite  isf  cer-viciius  allis. 
This  ftatue  exhibits  the  moft  aftonifhing  dignity   and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moll  excruci- 


from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  liung  out  of  the 
houles  and  (Ireets  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day  aie  expofed  lan- 
terns of  all  prices,  whereof  fome  are  faid  to  coll  2000 
crov.r.s.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fomewhat 
every  day  out  of  tlieir  table,  out  of  their  drefs,  equi- 
page, &c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns. 

They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  fculpture,  painting,  ating  torments :  Pliny  *  fays  of  it,  that  is,  opus  omnibus, 

japanning,    &c.     And  as  to  their  lize,   it  is  extra va-  piSurcdt  iyjlatuaria  artis,  preferendum. 

gant ;  fome  being  from  25  to  30  feet  diameter:  tliey  The   Laocoon,  Dr   Gillies  f    obferves,  may   be  re- 

reprelent  hiills  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  fuch  garded   as   the   triumph    of   Grecian  fculpture ;  fince 

machines  together  would  make  handfome  houfes  ;  fo  bodily  pain,  the  grolfefl  and  moll  ungovernable  of  all 

tliat  in  China  they  are  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive  vi-  our  paflions,  and  that  pain  united   with  anguilh   and 

fits,  have  balls,  and  aft   plays  in  a  lantern.     To  illu-  torture  of  mind,  are  yet  exprelfed  with  fuch   propriety 

mine  them,  they    fliould   have    bonfires  ;  but  as  that  and  dignity,  as  afford   lelfons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to 

would  be  inconvenient,  they  content  themfelves  with  any  taught  in  the  fchools  of  philofophy.     The  horrible 

lighting   up   in   tlicm  an  infinite   number    of  torches  fhriek  which  Virgil's  Laocoon  emits  is  a  proper  cir- 

or  lamps,  which  at  a  diftance  have  a  beautiful   effect,  cumftance  for  poetry,  which  (peaks  to  the   fancy  by 

In  thefe  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  (hows,  to  divert  images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  has 

the  people.     Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is  a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  obje<S ;  but  the  ex- 

preffion 
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.aodlcaa ,  prcflioh  of  this  fhriek  would  have  totally  degraded 
.omcdon-the  llatue.  It  is  foftencd,  the:  core,  into  a  patient 
figh,  wiih  eyes  turned  to  lieaven  in  iearch  of  rciitf. 
The  intolerable  agony  of  fuilcring  nature  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  lower  part,  and  partxularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities (  f  the  body  ;  but  the  manly  bread  Ibuggles 
againll  calamity.  The  contention  is  Hill  more  plainly 
perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead  ;  and  his  languilh- 
ing  paternal  eye  demands  aflillance,  Icfs  for  hinifelf 
than  for  his  miferable  children,  who  look  up  to  him 
for  help. 

LAODIC^A  on  the  Lycus  (anc,  geog.),  a  town 
of  Plirygia,  at  rirft  called  Diofpolis,  then  Rhoas.  It 
was  built  by  Antiochus  fon  of  Stratonice,  and  called 
after  his  confort  Laodice.  It  was  long  an  inconfide- 
rable  place  ;  but  incrc.ifed  towards  the  ageof  Augulliii 
C'acfar,  after  having  fuifered  in  a  ficge  from  Mithri- 
■mdlir'i  dates.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good  fortune 
offomc  of  its  citizens,  raifcd  it  to  grcatnefs.  Hiero, 
who  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  left  the  people 
his  heir  to  more  than  2000  talents.  After  that  be- 
nefaiflor  followed  Zcno,  the  rhetorician  ;  and  his  fon 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophid  as  ever  lived.  This 
perfon  flourilhed  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was  buried  here  by 
the  Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  tlie  fepulchres  or 
coffins  of  his  anceftors.  Laodicea,  though  inland, 
grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the  coa(l,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  largefl  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of- 
ten damaged  by  eartliquakes,  and  reftored  by  its  own 
opulence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Thefe  refources  failed,  and  tlie  city,  it  is 
probable,  became  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.  About  the 
year  1097  it  was  polfelfed  by  the  Turks,  and  fub- 
mittcd  to  Ducas  general  of  the  Emperor  Alexis.  In 
1 1 20  the  Turks  facked  fome  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia 
by  the  Ma;andcr,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
John  Comncnus,  who  took  Laodicxa,  and  built  anew 
or  repaired  the  walls.  About  ii6i  it  was  again  un- 
fortified. Many  of  tlie  inhabitants  were  then  killed 
with  their  bilhop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Turks.  In  1 190  the  German  emperor, 
Frederick  Babarolfa,  going  by  Laodicea  with  his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a  croifade  was  received  fo  kind- 
ly, that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of 
the  people.  About  1196  this  region  with  Caria  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  on  the 
invafion  of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the 
Romans ;  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it 
foon  returned  to  the  Turks.  It  is  now  totally  ruined 
and  defertcd.  Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  Hill  to  be  fcen  ;  particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. — The  memory  ot  this 
place  is  confecrated  in  fcripture,  being  one  ot  the  feven 
churches  to  whicli  St  John  in  the  Apoc.alypfe  ad- 
drelfes  hlmfelf,  conimciulcd  by  St  Paul. 

LaooiC;<f.a  on  the  fea  (anc.  geog.),  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  town  of  Seleucis  in  Syria,  extremely 
well  built,  with  a  comniodimis  iiarbour.  The  country 
about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  win*.  Tiie  city 
took  its  nam*  from  Laodkf,  mother  of  Scleucus  the 
founderofit.  •• 

LAOMEDON,  kinq  of  Troy,  whofe  hiftory  is  in- 
volved   In    fables.     l4e    was    fon    of    Ilus    king    of 


Troy;  and  married  Strymo,  called  by  fome  P/k'/j,  orLaome.ton, 
Ltucippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces  afterwards  known  l-^P^'-tx". 
by  the  n.iine  of  Pruim,  and  Hefione.  He  built  the  '  ' 
walls  of  Troy,  and  was  allilled  by  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, whom  Jupiter  had  banilhed  from  heaven,  and 
condemned  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finillied,  Laomedoa 
refnfed  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter his  territories  were  laid  waftc  by  the  fea  or  Nep- 
tune, and  his  fubjefls  were  vifited  by  a  peftilence  fcnt 
by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended 
divinities  ;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increafed, 
and  nothing  could  appeafc  the  gods,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expofe  to  a  fea 
monlter  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monfter  ap. 
peared,  the  maniagcable  maidens  were  alfcmbled,  and 
the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  tlie  good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Ha- 
fione  Laomedon's  daugluer.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom- 
mon tendernefs,  but  his  refufal  would  irritate  more 
ftrongly  the  wrath  of  tlie  gods.  In  the  midft  of  his 
fear  and  helitatlon,  Hercules  come  and  offered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laome- 
don would  promife  to  reward  liini  with  a  number  of  fine 
horfes.  The  king  confented  ;  but  wlicn  the  monfter 
was  deftroyed,  he  rcfufed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
Hercules  was  obliged  to  bellcge  Troy  and  take  it  by 
force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  29  years  ;  his  daughter  Hefione  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Tclamon,  one  of  the  conqueror's  attend- 
ants ;  and  Podarces  was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  father's  throne.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
againft  Laomedon,  bccaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  a  facrifice  all  the  firll  born  of  his  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  a  confiderable  town  of  the  ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  o^"  the  Laonois,  with  a  caflle  and  bilhop's 
fee.  Its  principal  trade  confills  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and 
it  is  very  advantageoufly  fcated  on  a  mountain  in 
E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  34. 

LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Aha  beyond  the  Ganges  ; 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  China ;  on  the  call,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-Chin-i ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cam- 
bodia  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Slam, 
and  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava.  This  coiui- 
try  is  full  of  forefts,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
filh.  The  inliabilants  are  well  made,  robuft,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  mild  in  their  difpofition  ;  but 
very  fuperftitious,  and  much  addiiflcd  to  women. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  tilling  the  ground  and 
filliing.  The  king  fhows  himfelf  but  twice  a-ycar, 
and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephant's  teeth  found 
in  his  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry, 
and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

LAPATHUS,  Lapethus,  or  I.rpUhus  (anc. 
geog.);  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  fide,  with  a  port  or  ft.ition  for  lliips,  and  a  cog. 
nominal  rivers  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phoenici- 
ans, according  to  Scylax  ;  by  IJclus  king  of  Tyre,  ac- 
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Lapidary,  cording  to  Alexander  Ephefius.     Acf  ording  to  Strabo, 
Lapis,     it  vas  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  ;  and  one  ot  the 

^"""^ '  nine  kings  rcllded  here,  the  lalt  of  whom  was  Piliftra- 

tiis,  who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus. 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  Lapitb'ia  by  Diodorus 
and  Ptolemy  ;  LaplthU,  the  people,  tainted  with  a  de- 
cree of  fatuity;  hence  Lipiflhhu  denotes  fuluus,  (He- 
ivchius). — Now  a  village  called  La/>/V/'rt  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abbe  Mariti,  the  longeft  and  moft  extenfive  in 
the  iilaud.  Beiides  the  advantage  of  a  tine  fituation,  it 
furnillies  the  bed  produftions  in  the  country ;  and 
though  Cyprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant  in 
fruits,  Lapitha  fcenis  a  favoured  fpot  in  this  refpeifl, 
and  may  be  called  ihc^anlrtt  of  the  iJJanii. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer,  who  cuts  precious 
ftones. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  Fiench  have  carried  this  art  to  a  -I'cry 
great  pevfeftion,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the 
Britifli. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in  the  cutting 
of  precious  ftones  nccording  to  their  quality.  The 
diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of 
fot't  rtecl,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond-duft,  temper- 
ed "with  olive-oil,  which  alfo  ferves  to  polilh  it. 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on 
a  copper-wheel  with  diamond  duft  tempered  with 
olive-oil,  and  are  polifhed  on  another  copper- wheel  with 
iripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft, 
garnets,  agates,  and  other  ftones  not  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  polilhed  on  a  tin-wheel 
with  tripoli.  The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock, 
girafol,  and  opal,  are  cut  and  poliftied  on  a  wooden 
wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 

The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation 
fmce  the  year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats, 
who  fuperintend  their  rights  and  privileges,  vifit  the 
mailer-workmen,  take  care  of  the  mafter-piece  of 
workmanlhip,  bind  apprentices,  and  adminifter  the 
■  freedom. 

Lapid.^rv  is  alio  ufed  for  a  virtuofo  (killed  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &c.  o)  precious  ftones;  or  a  merchant 
who  deals  in  them. 

L.ipin.iitr  Sry/e,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monu- 
mental or  other  infcriptions. 

This  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  profe  and  verfe  ; 
the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  arc  here  equally  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Cicero  has  prefcribed  the  rules  of  it :  ^'kceJat 
ttporttt  oratlo  varla,  vchemcns,  plena  fpiriltis.  Omnium 
jintentiarum  gravitate,  omnium  verbonim  ponderibus,  ejl 
utenilum. 

The  lapidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancient 
monuments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  by  Count  Emanuel  Teforo :  it  is  now  ufed  various 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  books  ;  and  even  epiftlcs  de- 
dicatory are  con^pofed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
ample amont;  the  ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facul- 
ty of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  ftony  nature. 
Naluralifts  fpcak  of  a  laptdel'cent  principle,  a  lapide- 
fcent  fpirit,  a  lapidefccnt  jnicc,  (Sec. 

I..APIiS,  in  general,  ii  ulcd  to  denote  a  ftone  of 
any  kind. 


Lapis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  mea- 
fure  denoting  a  mile  ;  becaufe  miles  were  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  erecting  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each  ;  from  the 
number  marked  on  which,  the  length  of  way  from 
Rome  might  be  known.  The  device  is  by  Plutarch 
afcribed  to  Caius  Gracchus.  This  was  more  accu- 
rately executed  by  Auguftus,  who  erefted  a  gilt  pil- 
lar in  the  forum,  at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy, 
diftinguiliied  by  ftones.  were  terminated.  The  fame 
tiling  was  done  in  the  Roman  provinces.  Hence  the 
phrafes  ttr'.ins  lapis,  cetitiJJmus  lapis,  &c.  for  three,  a 
hundred,  &c.  miles ;  and  fometimes  the  ordinal  num- 
ber without /a/;j,  as  ad duodtcimum,  &c.  at  twelve  miles 
diftance. 

Lapis  AJfws,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  ftone  called  alio  Jarcophagus,  from  its 
power  of  confuming  flclh.     Kee  Sarcoi-hagus. 

Lapis  Bononienfis,  the  Bolognian  ftone.  See  Che- 
mistry, n°  1081,   1082. 

Lapis  La%uli.     See  Lazuli. 

Lapis  Lyncuritis.     See  Lvncurivs. 

Lapis  Mutaiilis.     See  Hydrophanes. 

I^APis  Hepaticus.     See  LwEH-Stone. 

Lapis  Lydius.  See  Touch-stone,  Trahp,  and  Z,a- 
pis  Lrnws. 

Lapis  Oljidianus.      See  Obsidianus   and   Gallina- 

CEUS. 

Lapis  Ncphriticus.     See  jfADK-Sione. 

Lapis  Specularis.     See  Specularis. 

LAPITH-(E,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Theflaly. 
See  the  next  article. 

LAPITHUS,  (fab.  hift.),  afon  of  Apollo,  by  Stil- 
be.  He  was  brother  to  Centaurus ;  and  married  Or- 
fmome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had 
Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lapithae  was  gi- 
ven to  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Peri- 
phas, or  rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  die  country  of 
which  they  had  obtained  the  fovereignty.  The  chief 
of  the  Lapithi  alfembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
Perithous,  one  of  their  number.  Among  them  were 
Thefeus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfus,  Phalerus,  Exadi- 
us,  Prolochus,  Titarefms,  &c.  The  Centaurs  were  al- 
fo invited  to  partake  of  the  common  feftivity  ;  and  the 
amufemcnts  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  vio- 
lence to  Hippodamia  the  wife  ot  Perithous.  The  La- 
pithse  relented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported 
their  companions  ;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  u- 
niverCil,  and  ended  in  blov.'s  and  ilaughter.  Many  of 
the  Centaurs  were  flain,  and  they  at  laft  were  obliged 
to  retire.  Thefeus  among  the  Lapitha;  fliowed  him- 
felf  brave  and  intrepid  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  ;  and  Neftor  alfo  was  not  lefs  aiStive  in  the  pro- 
teftion  of  chaftity  and  innocence.  Heliod  has  defcri- 
bed  the  b.attlc  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithx  ;  as  has 
alfo  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The  invention 
of  bits  and  bridles  for  horfes  is  attributed  to  the  Lapi- 
thar. 

LAPLAND,  the  moft  northerly  country  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  from  the  north  cape  in  71°  30'  N. 
Lat.  to  the  White  Sea  under  the  ar^ic  circle,  is  in- 
habited by  the  fame  pcoj)le,  though  tlie  country  is 
fubjeifl  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  nor- 
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them  fsa,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  Like  Ennr.ik.  Swi- 
^  diih  L.ipland  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  ieparate  Norway  from 
S'.vcden.  It  is  divided  into  lix  dillrids,  denominated 
marck,  or  territory;  and  thele  are  diilingiiillied  by  tlie 
names  of  rivers,  fuch  as  Aangnermanland,  Elma,  Pe- 
ta,  Lula,  Torna,  and  Kiemi.  The  eallern  part,  fub- 
jeifl  to  the  C/,ar  of  Miifcovy,  fitualed  between  the  lake 
Enarak  and  the  White  Sea,  is  divided  into  three  dif- 
tindl  prcfeftiires  ;  namely,  that  of  the  fea  coall  to- 
\vards  the  north,  called  Mourmanhoi  Lepovie  ;  the  Tcr- 
fivoi  Leporie,  upon  the  coad:  of  the  White  Sea  ;  and 
the  third,  or  inland,  known  by  the  name  oi  Bellanw- 
rejkoi  Leporie.  In  Swedilh  Lapland,  which  is  th^  moll 
conllderable  of  the  three,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are 
fubdivided  into  fmaller  dillricts  called  b'uirs,  confifting 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  families  ;  among  which 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  by  government,  or  tlie  prefe>5l 
ol  the  didrid  apppointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  fright- 
ful rocks  and  ftupendous  mountains  ;  interfperfed, 
however,  with  many  plcafant  valleys,  watered  by  an 
intin  te  number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  difchargc  themfelves  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  names  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Lap- 
laud  are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Windel,  the  Ore- 
avan,  the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  Lula  ;  the  lakes  of 
Kartom,  Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi.  Some  of 
thefe  extend  60  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a  great 
number  of  iflands  :  Stor-av;m  is  faid  to  contain  365  ; 
and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  iflands  fo  large, 
that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to  vifit  each 
particular  ifland.  The  natives  believe  this  country  to 
be  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  and  indeed  nothing  covdd 
be  more  enchanting  than  fuch  vaR  profpefts  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  forelh,  lakes,  rivers,  iScc.  if  the  country 
was  in  a  moderate  climate  ;  though  even  here,  in  fum- 
rier  the  rofes  are  fecn  blowing  wild  on  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beautiful  glow  of  co- 
lour which  appears  in  thofe  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
But  all  the  intcrvjUs  between  the  mountains  are  not  in- 
groifed  by  thefe  agreeable  profpefts ;  great  part  of  the 
Hat  country  is  covered  with  brown  duiliy  forefls  of  fir 
a:id  pine  trees;  and  thefe  are  often  ikirted  by  wide  ex- 
tended morafles,  the  ftagnaiing  waters  of  which  in  fum- 
mer  produce  myriads  of  mifchievous  infefls,  that  are 
more  intolerable  than  even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the 
winter,  freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  pait  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  rectified:  all 
tlie  lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thick- 
nefs  ;  and  the  whole  fa:e  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
fnow  to  the  depth  of  four  or  fiv«  feet.  While  this  con- 
tinues loofe,  it  is  inipolTible  to  travel ;  for  a  man's  eyes 
are  not  only  blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  ilrong  wind 
lliduld  rife  lie  will  be  buried  in  ihe  drifts  of  fnow  s  yet 
fliould  a  partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the 
furface  of  this  fnow  is  formed  Iiy  the  fucceeding  froil 
into  a  hard  impenetrable  cruft,  over  which  the J.ip- 
lander  tr.ivels  in  his  fledge  witli  great  celerity.  While 
the  thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furciiargcd  with  vapours, 
and  the  climate  is  rainy  ;  but  v.hile  the  north  wind 
blows,  the  iky  is  beautifully  fcrcue,  ;uid  the  air  very 
clear.  3 


The  heat  of  fummer  is  almofl  as  intolerable  in  Lap-    Lapbrd, 

land  as  the  cold  of  winter.     At  the  northern  extremi-  ' v— - 

ty  of  the  country  the  fun  never  fets  for  three  months 
in  fummer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
night  of  the  fame  duration  ;  but  this  is  qualified  in  fuch 
;■.  manner  by  a  conftant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi- 
ligJit,  by  a  ferene  Iky,  moon-light,  and  aurora  borea- 
lis,  reflected  from  the  white  iiirface  of  the  earth  co- 
vered with  fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  filTi,  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. The  country  abounds  with  excellent  fprings ; 
and  is  remarkable  for  fome  furprifing  cataracis,  in 
which  the  water  rumbles  over  frightful  precipices,  and 
daflics  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuofity  and 
noifc. 

The  foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and  bar- 
ren, that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit-trees 
of  any  kind.  This  llerility,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  foil,  which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich 
mould,  as  to  want  of  indullry  ;  for  in  fome  dillrifls  the 
Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of  ground  that 
bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty 
ot  berries :  fuch  as  black  currants  ;  what  is  called  the 
Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant, 
and  much  efteemed  as  an  antifcorbutic  ;  rafp-berries, 
cran-berries,  juniper  benies,  and  bilberries.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed  to  intenfe 
cold,  and  tempefts  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no  tree  will 
grow  near  the  fummit ;  but  in  parts  that  are  more 
ihcltered,  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofcd  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  regular  diilances,  without  any  undergrowth 
or  incumbrance  below.  Befides  thefe  trees,  fome  parts 
of  ly.ipland  produce  the  fervice  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  elder,  and  Uie  cornel.  Among  the  plants 
ot  this  country  the  principal  is  the  Angelica  ;  which  is 
greatly  efteemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  likewife  the  acetofa  or  forrel,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  of  much  fervice  on  ac- 
count of  its  antifcorbutic  properties.  They  have  allb 
other  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different 
kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fern,  and  mofs  ;  which  arc  all 
enumerated  by  I^innsus  in  his  Flor.i  Lai>omcd.  But 
the  vegetable  which  is  in  greatclt  plenty,  and  of  the 
moll  extenlive  ufe  among  them,  is  the  lichen  rarn'tfenis. 
Tlie  rein-deer  is  wholly  fullained  in  winter  by  this  ve- 
getable ;  and  the  Laplanders  themfelves  boil  it  in  broth 
as  a  cordial  and  reftorative.  They  likewife  ule  one 
fort  of  it  as  a  foft,  eafy,  and  wholefome  bed  for  their 
new-born  children. 

Sonic  filver  and  lead  mines  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Pillia  and  Lula  ;  and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  dilhiiS  ot" 
Toruo ,  but  they  are  not  at  prefent  worked  wiih  any 
conllderable  advantage.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins 
of  filver  and  gold  mixed  ;  but  thefe  mines  are  worked 
only  for  a  few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaui'e  the  froll 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  cryftals,  of  a  furprifmg  magnitude,  fo  h.ird 
and  fine,  that  when  polilhed  tliey  reiemble  real  dia- 
monds. In  fome  places  aniethyfls  and  topazes  aie 
alfo  found,  but  pale  and  cloudy  ;  alfo  a  great  ijuantity 
of  very  curious  Rones,  wliich  arc  too  hard  to  be  woik- 
cd  by  the  tool  of  Uie  m<Ubn.     Some  of  thefe  found  on 
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LaplanJ.   the  banks  of  rivers  ;inJ  lakes,  when  the)'  happen  to  French    mathematicians    fent  thither   by  the  king  to   Laplami 

>—  -V \j^^y  tj^j  leaft  rcfemblance  to  the  figures  of  animals,  meafure  a  degree  of   the  meridian,    gives  us  to   un-  ^ 

the   Laplanders  remove  to   more  confpicuous  places,  derftand,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains   in  Torno 

and  adore  as  deities.     I'he  province  of  Torno  affords  the  flies  were  fo  troublefome,  that  even  the  Finland 

fome   curious  ftones  of  an   octagonal   fhape,  regular,  foldicrs,  who  are  counted  the   moft  hardy  troops  in 

ftiinin" ,  and  polilhed  by  the  hand  of  nature.     In  fome  the  fervice  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces 

rivers  they  filh  for  pearls,  which  are  generally  pale  ;  with  the  ikirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 

but  fome  of  tliem  are  as  bright  as  the  oriental  pearls  animals,  which  fwai-med  to  fuch  a  degre-e,  that   the 


and  much  larger  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls  are  found 
in  mul'cle-ihells  ;  and  the  filhery  is  not  in  the  fea,  but 
in  river  . 

Lapland,  ?.s  well  as  Norway,  is  infefted  with  a  great 
number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  tlie  in- 
habitants wage  perpetual  war.  The  moft  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  kiUing  a  bear  ; 
and  the  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  fmall  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  flain.  The 
country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
•nhich  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  filh  for 
their  fubfiftence.  The  forefts  of  this  country  furnilh 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 

fquirrels  ;  which  laft  change  their  colour  every  winter    feed,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfalifes  of  fome 
from  brown  to  grey.     Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  coun-    of  thefe  infefls. 


moment  a  piecf  of  flelh  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 
over.  Some  of  thefe  flies  arc  very  large,  with  green 
heads,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  fkin  wherever  they 
ftrike.  The  Laplanders  fliroud  themfelves  in  the  fmoke. 
of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  even  this 
difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to  defend  the 
French  philofophers :  they  were  obliged,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  excelllve  heat,  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar- 
ments made  of  the  fkins  of  rein-deer,  called  in  that 
country  lapmudcs,  and  to  cover  themfelves  with  a  thick 
rampart  of  fir-boughs  ;  yet  all  thefe  precautions  proved 
ineffectual.  M.  de  Maupertuis  obferved  a  lake  quite 
covered  with  little  yellowiih  grains,  refembling  millet 


try  of  the  zibeling  or  fable,  whofe  fkin  is  extremely  va 
luable.  Here  are  likewife  ermines,  weafels,  hares, 
hirt^e  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders  in  hunt- 
ing, and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game. 
But  the  mol^  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein- 
deer, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cervus, 
n°  4.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufel'ul  in  various  refpe.51s  to  the 
natives,  are  kept  at  no  expence.  In  fummer  they  feed 
upon  graffes  and  alpine  plants ;  in  winter,  as  already 
mentioned,  upon  the  lichen  ran«iftruj,  or  rein-deer  lichen, 
and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo  abundant  as   in  many 


The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  ftature,  and  are 
likewife  remarkable  for  having  large  heads.  Tliey  are 
alfo  ill  fhaped,  and  their  features  harfh.  They  are, 
however,  ftrong,  hardy,  and  robuft,  infomuch  that 
they  will  bear  incredible  fatigue ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  ftouteft  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are  much  lefs  home- 
ly than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  people  are  fimple,  hor.eft,  hofpitable,  and  ti- 
morous :  their  timidity,  however,  refpeifls  war  alone  ; 


parts  almofl  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for  the  fpace     for  to  many  other  fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  them 


of  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagacious  animal  dif 
covers  under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  its 
fmell.  Moll  of  thofe  ufed  for  draught  are  callrated 
when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  flitter  than  the 
bucks.  The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers,  are  well 
Hocked  vith  wild-fowl;  fuch  as  buftard,  partridge, 
grcnvfe,  heathcock,  pheafants,  lapwings,  fwans,  wild- 
geefe,  wild-duck,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds  that 
build  and  breed  in  northern  climates.  In  the  beginning 
cf  the  fpring  the  fwans  go  thither  in  numerous  flights 
from  the  German  ocean  ;  the  lap-wings  follow  in  fuch 
iwarms  that  they  darken  the  flcy  as  they  pafs  along, 
and  fcream  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
dillance.  The  rocks  and  mountains  are  likewife  fie- 
cjuented  by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey. — ^l^he  rivers  abound  with  delicious  fal- 
mon  from  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exquifite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude  ; 
.ir.d  the  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Danilh  Lapland, 
are  well  fiipplicd  with  fifh  from  the  northern  ocean. — 
With  refpedt  to  infeiSs,  die  flies  hatched  in  the  nio- 
ralfes  and  woods  in  fummer  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
often  obfciire  the  face  of  day  ;  fo  venomous,  trouble- 
fome, and  intolerable,  that  the  rein-deer  fly  to  the 
tops  cf  the  higheft  mountains  for  flicker,  and  the 
Laplanders  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea-fide,  which 
is  the  leaft  infefted  by  thefe  peftlent  vermin. 
M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
be    made  to  Lapland,    in  company  with    the    other 
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felves  witli  furprifing  intrepidity,  whether  in  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
fnow-fhoes  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturing  amidft  whirl- 
pools and  catarafts  in  little  flcnder  boats  made  of  thin 
fir-boards,  faftened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
finews  of  wild-beafts,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 
willow  and  ofier.  Thefe  beats  are  of  different  lizes, 
from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars, 
and  caulked  with  mcfs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  ai  e  partly  fettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving :  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  v.ith 
coarfe  cloth  ;  the  former  are  fixed  in  fmall  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fifliing.  They  build  their 
cottages  fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  a  cone,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  aflant  in  the  earth,  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a  fmall  vent  for  the  ifTuc  of  tlie  fmoke :  they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  their 
food  confifls  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water-fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thofe  parts ;  in  fum- 
mer and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themfelves,  and  of  va- 
rious others  of  the  partridge-tribe ;  and  in  winter  of 
the  milk  and  flefh  of  the  rcin-dcer  and  dried  fifh.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  ;  hut  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the  in- 
ner rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fifh  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  confedlions  and 
decnftior.s  of  berries,  angelica,  and  lorrel,  which  they 
juftty  reckon  to  be  prefervativcs  againft  the  fcurvy. 
Tlie    Laplander  is  fecercd  in  tlie  pcflellion  of  unin- 
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.  teiTifpteJ  health  by  temperance  and  cxcrcife,  whicli, 
^  together  with  the  fcvcrity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
nerves  to  a  very  umifual  pitch  of  ftrength,  and  fortify 
Jiis  coiiftitution  in  fiich  n  manner,  that  he  often  lives 
to  the  age  of  100,  without  feeling  the  leafl  pang  of 
dittcmpcr,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  leaft 
impaired  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander 
in  eitreme  old  age  hunting,  fowlin-,',  flcaiting,  and 
performing  all  the  fevereil  excrcifes  with  uudiminilhed 
agility. 

The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confi^.s  of  a  long 
coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  tlie  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  girded  round  the  waill  with  a  belt  or  girdle  ; 
Jrom  which  hang  a  Korv/ay  Icr.ifc,  and  a  pouch  con- 
taining flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and  otli;.-:'  necellaries  ; 
the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and 
chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  nor- 
tJi:-rn  diver,  with  tlic  featlicrs  on  ;  and  their  Ihoes  of 
the  rein-deer  flcin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  linen  ;  but  the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are 
of  a  finer  cloth,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  co- 
lours, though  red,  as  the  moll  glaring,  is  tlie  moft  a- 
grecable.  In  winter  tlicy  are  totally  cafed  up  in  coats, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rcin-decr  ikin';. 
In  the  Flora  Luponica.,  Linnxus  fays,  "  Perhaps  the 
curious  reader  v.'iU  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland, 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  tlicrc  in  winter, 
can  preferve  their  lives ;  fince  alnioll  all  birds,  and 
even  fome  wild  bealts,  defert  it  at  tlv.it  time.  The 
Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  lein- 
deer  never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any  icind  of  fod- 
der, but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this  ac- 
count t]-.e  herdfmen  arc  under  a  necctTity  of  living  con- 
tinually in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
cattle,  left  they  fliould  be  devoured  by  wild  beads. 
The  Laplander  eafdy  docs  without  more  light,  as  the 
fnow  rcflcifts  the  rays  that  come  from  the  ftais,  and  as 
the  Aurora  Bor'ul'is  illuminates  the  air  every  niglit 
witli  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  of  our  body 
is  more  cafily  dellroycd  by  cold  ;han  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  mod  remote  from  the  fun  of 
this  microcofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  Iiappcn  to 
the  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  tlie  northern  parts 
of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lapland  you  will  never  fee 
fuch  a  thing ;  although  were  we  to  judge  by  the  fitua- 
lion  of  the  comnry,  we  (hould  imagine  jult  tlie  contr.v 
ry,  cfpccially  as  the  people  wear  no  (lockings,  as  we 
«lo,  not  only  fnigle,  but  double  -.vcA  triple.  Tlie  Lap- 
lander guards  himfclf  againft  the  cold  in  the  following 
manner.  He  wears  breeches  made  <>t  rein  deer  ll.ins 
with  the  hair  on,  reacliing  down  to  liis  heels,  and 
ihoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  tlie  hairy  part  turn- 
ed   outwards.      He  puts  into  his  (hoes  (lender-eared 


broad-leafed   cyperns 


gials,  (iv/rc.v  v:Jui\r'ia,  S/>,\:  i'l. 
or  the  Bladder  Carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and 
dried.  Tills  he  firil  combs  and  rubs  in  liis  hands, 
and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  is  not  only 
covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alio;  and  hi- 
ing  thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fccured  agaill  the  intvnfe 
cold.  With  this  gnUs  they  (luff  their  glovts  likewife, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  hands.  As  this  grafs  keeps 
c'Ttlic  cold  in  wi-.iter,  fo  in  fommer  it  hinders  the  feet 
Vol.  IX. 


(vom  fwcating,  and  at  the  fame  time  prcferves  them  LapljnJ. 

from  being  annoyed  by  llrikiug  againd  ftones,  &c.  f  >r   ' 

their  llioes  are  very  thin,  being  made,  not  of  tanned 
loatlier,  l)ut  the  raw  hide.'' 

The  woniens  apparel  diiTers  very  little  from  that  of 
the  otlier  fex  ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented 
with  rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys  that  fomi- 
times  weigh  20  pounds.  In  winter,  botli  men  and 
women  lie  in  their  furs  ;  in  fummer,  they  cover  thcm- 
fclves  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to  defend  them 
from  the  gnats  which  arc  intnlcrable.  Tlie  Laplanders 
arc  not  only  well  difpofed,  but  naturally  ingenious. 
They  make  all  tlicir  own  funiiture,  their  boats,  (ledges, 
bows  and  arrows.  Thoy  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch 
boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer. 
The  Swedes  arc  very  fond  of  the  Lapland  baikets  madj 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  (lit  in  long  thin  pieces,  ar.d 
twided  together  fo  nicely  tliat  they  will  hold  wat'r. 
Among  the  manufafturcs  of  this  country  we  likev.-Li'i; 
number  curious  horn-fpoons,  and  moulds  in  which  they 
call  the  trinkets  of  tin  v.-liich  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
and  above  thefe  domedic  occupations,  the  men  withia 
doors  perform  the  oflice  of  cooks  in  dreliiag  victuals 
lor  the  f  imil)-.  The  women  3.0.  as  taylors  and  em- 
broiderers ;  they  make  clothes,  ihoes,  and  boots,  and 
harne(s  for  tlie  rein  deer;  they  fpin  thread  of  I'ur,  and 
knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  tliat  are  very  fot't  and 
warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ;  and 
witli  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ufe  in  em- 
broidering the  figures  of  beads,  flowers,  trees,  and 
dars  ujion  tlieir  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  furpriiing  excurfions  upon 
the  fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  pro- 
vide themfelves  each  with  a  p;'.ir  of  ikates,  or  iiiow- 
flioes,  wliicii  are  no  other  than  fir-boards  covered  with 
the  rough  (kin  of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  hair  riles  agaiuil  the  fnow,  otlierw'.fe 
they  would  be  too  flippery.  One  of  thefe  (lioes  is 
ufually  as  long  as  the  per(on  who  wears  it ;  the  other 
is  about  a  foot  (hortcr.  Tiie  lect  dand  in  the  middle, 
and  to  them  the  (hoes  are  (aliened  by  thongs  or  withe.-:. 
Tlie  Laplander  llius  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  ia 
his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  round  ball 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  pieicing  too  deep  in  llie  iiiow ; 
and  with  tiiis  he  (lops  himlelf  occa'lonally.  I5y  means 
of  thele  accoutrements  lie  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  a-day  without  being  iatigued  ;  afeending  deep 
mountains,  and  ilidlng  down  again  with  anidiing 
fwidncfs. 

The  Laplander  not  only  travels  afoot,  but  is  pnv 
vided  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  roia-deer,  in  which 
he  journeys  with  (till  greater  rapidity.  Tlie  fledge, 
called  piiHt,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  boat,  with 
a  convex  bottom,  tiiat  it  may  llide  the  more  calily 
over  til  ■  fnow  :  the  prow  is  (harj)  and  pointed  ;  but  the 
fledge  is  liat  behind.  Tiie  traveller  is  fwatiied  in  tliis 
carriage  hkt  an  infant  in  a  craiUc,  \\iili  a  dick  in  h'S 
hand  to  deer  the  vell'el,  and  difiiigagc  it  from  pieces 
oi'  rock  or  dumps  of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encoun- 
ter it  in  tlic  route.  He  mud  alii)  balance  tlie  fledge 
with  his  bod;-,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  d.inger  of  be- 
ing overlurncd.  The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is 
f.iilen  -d  to  the  rcin-decr,  are  fi\cd  to  a  collar  about 
the  iuiinr.ai's  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  bre.tfl  bc- 
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Lapland,  tween  tlie  fore  and  liintl  legs,  to  be  conncded  with  the 
' ^ '  prow  of  the  fl^;dge  :  the  reins,  managed  by  tlie  travel- 
ler, are  tied  to  the  horns ;  and  the  trappings  are  fur- 
niflicd  with  little  bells,  tlie  found  of  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  animal.  V/iih  this  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  rein-deer  will  fly  like  lightning 
over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day.  But 
this  veprefentation  is  greatly  exargerated.  According 
to  the  beft  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  rein  deer 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour  ;  though, 
if  he  be  prelled,  he  will  travel  10  or  12  Swedilh  miles 
(70  or  S4  Engiilh  miles)  in  a  day  ;  but  by  fuch  hard 
driving  is  generally  d,.'ftroyed.  It,  however,  fre- 
(jncntfy  happen*,  thai  he  will  perfevere  in  his  jour- 
ney 50  miles  without  intermilTion,  and  without  taking 
any  rcfrediment,  except  ccrafionally  moillening  hii 
n-.outh  with  the  fnow.  Before  he  fets  out,  the  Lap- 
lander wliifpcrs  in  his  ear  tlie  way  he  is  to  follow,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt,  Hrmly  perfuadcd  that 
the  beall  underilands  his  meaning:  but,  in  fpite  of 
this  intimation,  he  frequently  Hops  ihort  long  before 
he  has  reached  the  journey's  end;  and  fometimes  he 
overlhcots  the  mark  by  feveral  leagues.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  moll  frequent- 
ed roads,  by  ftrewing  them  with  fir-boughs  ;  and  in- 
deed thefe  roadi  are  no  other  than  pathways  made 
tlirough  the  fnow  by  the  rein-deer  and  the  pulkhas  : 
their  '^bcing  frequently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and 
alternately' beaten  by  the  carriage,  cenfolidates  them 
into  a  khid  of  caufeway  ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the 
furface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been  cruftcd  by  a 
fubfcqaet,t  froft.  It  requires  great  caution  to  follow 
thefe  tracts  ;  for  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right 
or  lefc,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fnow. 
In  lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten 
road,  the  Laplander  dirc^^s  his  courfe  by  certain  marks 
wliich  he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplanders  is  hunting, 
and  this  exercife  they  perform  in  various  ways.  In 
fimimer  they  hunt  the  wild  beafts  witii  fmall  dogs, 
trained  to  the  diverfion.  In  winter  they  purfue  them 
l)y  their  tracks  upon  the  fnow,  fkating  with  fo  great  ve- 
locity, that  they  very  often  run  down  the  prey.  They 
catcli  ermines  in  traps,  and  fometimes  with  dogs. 
They  kill  fquirrcls,  martens,  and  fables,  with  blunt 
darts,  to  avoid  wounding  the  fkin.  Foxes  and  bea- 
vers are  flain  with  (harp  pointed  darts  and  arrows  ;  in 
Jliooting  which^  they  arc  accounted  the  beft  markfmen 
in  the  world.  The  larger  bcafts,  fuch  as  bears,  wolves, 
elks,  and  wild  rein-deer,  they  either  kill  with  fire- 
arms purchafed  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  take  in 
fnares  and  pits  dug  in  the  forefcs.  Their  particular 
laws  relating  to  the  chace  are  obferved  with  groat 
pun>ftuality.  The  iKaft  becomes  the  property  of  the 
man-  in  whofc  fnare  or  pit  he  is  caught ;  and  he  who 
difcovers  a  bear's  den  has  the  cxcliKive  privilege  of 
hunting  him  to  death.  The  conqueft  of  a  bear  is  the 
moil  honourable  atchievement  that  a  Laplander  can 
perform  ;  and  the  fleih  of  this  animal  they  account  the 
greatcil  delicacy  on  eartK  The  bear  is  alv.ays  dif- 
patch:d  with  a  fufil,  fometimes  laid  as  a  fnare,  rendy 
aocked  and  primed  ;  but  raoie  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  hivnter,  who  runs  tlie  mod  immiment  rilk  of  his 
%'$i.  IJXotvLd  he  mifs   his  aim  of  v.ounding  the  beaft 
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mortally.  The  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated  by  the  Lapla 
Laplanders  as  a  fignal  viftory.  The  carcafc  is  drawn  '~~'>' 
to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  viftor  by  a  rein-deer,  which 
is  kept  facred  irom  any  other  work  for  a  whole  year 
after  this  fervice.  The  bear  is  furrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  reciting  a  par- 
ticular hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  v.hich  they  thank 
the  vanquifhed  enemy  for  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
overcome  witliout  doing  any  jnifchief  to  his  conque- 
ror, and  welcome  his  arrival :  then  they  make  an  apo- 
ftrophe  to  heaven,  expreffing  their  acknowledgement  to 
God,  that  he  has  created  bealls  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
and  endued  mankind  with  (Irength  and  courage  to  over- 
come and  attack  the  fierceft  of  the  brute  creation.  The 
hero  is  faluted  by  the  women,  who  fpit  chewed  elder- 
bark  in  his  face.  He  is  feafled  three  days  fuccefilve- 
ly,  and  his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  in  tin-wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  choofes 
a  wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  ^^Iien  he 
has  pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  fome  friends  as 
mediators  with  the  father  ;  and  thefe  being  provided 
with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  in- 
vites the  mediators  to  enter  ;  but  the  lover  is  left  with- 
out until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  propofal  dif- 
cuifed  :  then  he  is  called  in,  and  entertained  with  fuch 
fare  as  the  hut  affords  ;  yet  without  feeing  his  miftrefs, 
who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this  occalion.  Having- 
obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  liis  addrelFes  in 
perfon,  he  puts  on  his  beft  apparel,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady,  whom  he  falutes  with  a  kifs :  then  he  pre- 
fents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein-deer,  a  piece  of 
beaver's  fleih,  or  fome  other  fort  of  provifion.  She  de- 
clines the  offer,  which  is  made  in  prefence  of  her  fi- 
llers and  relations ;  but  makes  a  fignal  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  ihe  accepts  the  pre- 
fents.  Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permilTion  to 
fleep  with  her  in  the  hut  :  if  Ihe  confents,  there  is  no 
further  difticiilty  ;  if  iiie  difapproves  of  tlie  propofiil, 
fhe  drops  her  prefents  on  the  ground.  Wlien  the  lo- 
vers are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  in- 
amorata as  often  as  he  Ihad  think  proper  :  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  muft  purehafe  this  pleafure  with  a 
frclh  bottle  of  brandy  ;  a  perquihte  fo  agreeable  to  the 
father,  that  he  oiten  poftponcs  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  the  cere- 
many  is  performed  at  church  by  the  prieft  of  the  pa- 
rilh.  Even  after  this  event,  the  hufb.ind  is  obliged  to 
ferve  his  father-in-law  a  whole  year  ;  at  the  expir.-ition 
of  which  he  retires  to  his  ov.n  hab'tation  with  his  wife, 
and  her  patrimony  ot  rein-deer,  and  receives  prefents 
from  all  his  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he 
fequefters  his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  ftrangers, 
efpecially  of  the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  con- 
duifl  with  the  moft  jealous  vigilaace. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  fruitiul.  A  woman,  immediately  after  deli- 
very, fwallows  a  draught  of  whale-fat :  the  child  is 
waihed  with  fnow  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  liarc-fKin.  The  mother  is  feldom  above  fivt  days  in 
the  llraw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered  : 
then  (he  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
Before  flic  cat)  reach  the  refidcncc  of  the  prieft,  fhe  is 
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laphiut.  often  obliged  to  travcrfe  large  forefls,  mountains,  lakes, 
"  and  widicxtended  wailes  of  fnov.'.  Tlie  infant  is  fa- 
ftencd  in  a  hollowed  pijcc  of  wood,  flietched  naked 
on  a  bed  of  tine  mofs,  covered  with  the  foft  (kin  of  a 
young  rein-deer,  and  (lunr;  by  two  flraps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  alwuys  fuckles  her  own  child.  At 
home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  the  child  lulled  afleep  by  fwinging  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their  infancy  praiflifc 
the  bow ;  and  are  not  alU)wad  to  break  their  fall 
vuitil  they  have  hit  the  mark.  The  female  children 
are  as  early  initiated  in  the  bufinefs  peculiar  to  their 
fex. 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  mofl  part  vigorous 
and  healthy,  are  not  altogether  exempted  from  dif- 
temper.  They  are  fubjei5l  to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to 
blindncfs,  from  the  fmoke  of  their  huts,  and  the  fire 
to  which  they  are  almoft  continually  cxpofed.  Some 
waflc  away  in  confumptions  ;  others  arc  aflliifled  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  fcurvy  ;  and  a  few  are  fub- 
jeifl  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  their 
internal  difordcrs,  they  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the 
dccoflion  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  mofs ;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  flalk  of  angelica  in 
the  milk  of  rein-deer.  In  order  to  remove  a  fixed 
pain,  they  apply  a  large  mulliroom,  burning  hot,  to 
the  part  affefted  ;  and  this  produces  a  bllftcr,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humour.  To  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir-tree.  When  they  are  froft-bitten, 
(though  according  to  the  above  extraft  from  Lin- 
na:us  this  fcldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thruft  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein- 
deer's milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  fro/.en  member,  which  generally  recovers.  When 
a  Lap'andcr  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrifl,  and 
bear  his  fufferings  with  refignation,  by  remembering 
the  palfion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  lall  moments  ;  and  as 
foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place  witli  precipitation, 
apprehending  fome  injury  from  his  fpirit  or  ghoft, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe,  and  takes 
all  opportunities  of  doing  mlfchief  to  the  living.  Tlie 
deceafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumftances,  and  depofited  in  a  coffin  by 
a  perfon  feleiSed  for  that  purpofe  :  but  this  office  he 
will  not  perform,  unlefs  he  is  firll  fecnred  from  the  ill 
offices  of  the  manes,  liy  a  confccratcd  brafs  ring  fixed 
on  his  left  arm.  The  Chrifllan  religion  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  yet  difpelled  all  the  rites  of  healhenilh  fu- 
perllition :  together  with  the  body  they  put  into  the 
coffin  an  ax,  a  flint,  and  Heel,  a  flafk  of  tnandy,  foine 
dried  filh  and  venifon.  With  the  ax  the  deceafed  is 
i'uppofcd  to  hew  down  the  bullies  or  boughs  that  may 
nbllrutt  his  pafl'age  in  the  other  world  :  the  ftcel  and 
flint  are  deligned  for  linking  a  light,  (liould  he  liuii 
himfelf  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judgment  ;  and  on 
the  provifion  they  think  he  m,iy  fubfift  during  liis 
journey. 

The  Mufeovlte  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies, 
tliat  bear  an  affinity  to  the  fuperllitions  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  not  only  fupply  the  defuni'l  with  money, 
tiiit  likcwifc  provide  him  with  money  for  the  prncr  of 


paradife,  and  a  certificate  figned  by  the  priell,  and  di-   l.aplaad. 
reified  to  St  Peter,  fpccifying,  that  the  bearer  had  li-  "^      ' 

ved  like  a  good  Chriftian,  and  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  heaven.  At  the  head  of  the  colfin  they  place  a 
little  image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced 
in  all  p.irts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend  to  the  dead.  Be- 
fore the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  kindle 
a  fire  of  fir-boughs  near  the  coffin,  and  exprefs  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  They  walk  in  pro- 
cedion  feveral  times  round  the  body,  demanding,  in 
a  wliining  tone,  the  reafon  of  his  le.iving  them  on 
earth.  They  afk  whether  he  was  out  of  humour 
with  his  wife  ;  whether  he  was  in  want  of  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  or  other  necelfarics  ;  and  whether 
he  had  not  fucceedcd  in  hunting  and  fiihing  ?  Thefe 
and  other  fuch  interrogations,  to  which  the  dcfunit 
makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled  with  groims  and 
hideons  bowlings ;  and,  between  whiles,  tlie  prieil 
fprinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  altern.ately  with 
holy  water.  Finally,  t!ie  body  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  interment  on  a  lledgc  drawn  by  a  rein-deer; 
and  this,  together  with  the  cloths  of  the  deceafed, 
are  left  as  the  priefl's  perquifite.  Three  days  after 
the  buiid,  the  kin.'men  and  friends  of  the  defunct  are 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  flelh 
of  the  rein-deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  bu- 
rying-ground.  This  being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes, 
the  bones  are  collected  into  a  balkct  and  interred. 
Two  thirds  of  the  effeifls  of  the  deceafed  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
his  fillers  :  but  the  lauds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held 
in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  ac- 
cording to  the  divifion  made  by  Charles  IX.  of  Swe- 
den, when  he  affigned  a  certain  traft  of  land  to  each 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  confider- 
able  than  one  would  expeifl  in  a  defart  country  inha- 
bited by  a  favage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  fifli  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both- 
nia and  White  Rufiia.  They  likewife  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufco- 
vy, and  Finland,  by  felling  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  baf- 
kets  and  toys  of  their  own  manutaiflure,  dried  pikes, 
and  cheefe  made  of  the  rein-deer's  milk.  In  return 
for  thefe  commodities  they  receive  rixdollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  nccelfa- 
ries  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fairs 
in  Finland  and  Norway  :  thefe  are  compofed  of  a 
long  lliing  of  ^o  or  40  rein-deer  and  pulkhas  tied  to 
one  another,  the  forcmoft  being  led  by  a  Laplander 
a-foot.  When  they  have  chofen  a  f|wt  for  an  encamp- 
ment, they  form  a  large  circle  of  their  rein-deer  and 
pulkhas  ready  yoked  ;  and  the  animals  lying  do\vn 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma- 
ftei-s.  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which, 
men,  women,  and  children  lit,  and  fiip  on  dried  filh  : 
but  the  more  voluptuous  fprcad  o\it  bcar-lkins  un- 
der their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  cafe  and  fmoke 
tob.icco. 

"I'hc  revenue  ariftng  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 

confequcnce :  it  is  paid  partly  in  rixdollars,  but  chief- 

Iv  in  fiirs ;  nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay 

the  tribute  in  diied  pikes.     The  produce  of  the  mines 
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LapUnJ    forms  likcwife  a  cor.fiJeiable  article.     Fifty  fquirrel- 

i'         fkins,  or  one  fox-fkin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  ilmes, 

^    -I  '"•      aic  va!u':J  at  one  ri.xdollar.     Part  of  the  taxes  is  allot- 

'         ted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy. — The 

friehtiul    alpcifl  of  this  country  has  been    dccn'.ed  a 

inoie  eneiftuai  defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  gar- 

rif(;ns,  of  which  here  are  none  ;   or  than  the  arms  and 

courage  of  the  natives,  wl>o  are  neither  warlike  in  theni- 

fe'.ves,  nor  in  the  L-all  tiriclured  with  difcipline. 

The  Laplanders  ciifl  thcmfelvcs  Sulmf-Sume,  and  Sa- 
mrn-A!maljiL:  Tl-.eir  country  they  denominate  Sami- 
Laii.:'<4-,  or  Sair.t-cai!i!Um ;  the  Swedes  ftylc  it  Laphind 
cr  Lc.ppiKcrkcn-,  and  the  inhabitants  l.appar.  The  na- 
tives of  thcfc  diftricts  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden 
and  Dcnmav!;  arc  Lutherans ;  ^vhile  many  of  ihofe 
who'  are  fuhjecl  to  Rullia  are  Hill  Pagans.  Swedifli 
Lapland  coiitaiiis  about  cit'ht  churches,  which  in  fome 
parts  lie  at  fo  great  a  dilbmce  from  each  other,  that  a 
native  is  frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  days  in  or- 
der to  attend  divine  fervice.  The  Laplanders,  before 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  which  was  net  till 
lately  introduced  amnngll  them,  poflttlfed  no  books  or 
mairufcripts,  though  they  knew  many  traditional  hi- 
llories  ;uid  fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  them  ;  but  involved  in  gteat  uncer- 
tainty, and  mixed  with  the  mod  fabulous  accounts, 
'lliey  hi'.ve  now  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Tcftament  in 
their  language ;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
read  and  write." 

LAPLYSL-^,  cr  Sea-hare  ;  a  genus  of  marine 
infers  belonging  to  the  crdcr  of  vermes  mollufca.  The 
b<'dy  is  covered  with  membranes  reflected.  It  hath  a 
ihisld  like  membrane  on  the  back,  a  lateral  pore  on 
the  right  fide,  the  anus  on  the  extremity  of  the  back, 
v/!ih  four  feelers  refembling  ears.  The  figure  repre- 
fcnts  the  dtptlans  minor,  which  grows  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  to  more  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter :  its  brdy  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  is 
foft,  punftated,  of  u  kind  of  eelatinous  fubft.mce,  and 
of  .a  pale  lead  colour  ;  from  the  larger  extremity  there 
arifc  four  oblong  and  thick  protuberances  :  thcfc  are 
the  tcntacL'la  ;  two  cf  them  Hand  nearly  erect,  two  are 
thrown  back'.',  ar  J.  I:  is  not  uncommon  about  the  Bri- 
tilh  fiiores,  efpeciaily  of  Anglefea.  It  caufes,  by  its  poi- 
Ibncus  juice,  tlie  hair  to  fall  oif  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
icuch  it  ;  and  is  fo  cctremely  fetid  as  to  create  fick- 
aefs  at  ftcmsch. — The  major,  or  greater  lea-hare,  grows 
t»  the  length  of  eight  inchc  . 

LAP.3ANA,  N!P?LEv,'oaT  :  A  genus  of  the  pojy- 
^atr.ia  asqualis  order,  belongin;'  to  the  fyngenella  chifs 
oi  planes  :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Ca^cfita.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; 
lljc  calyx  caiiculated,  with  all  tlie  inferior  fcales  cana- 
liculaloil  cr  finely  ch:'.nneilcd.  There  are  four  fpecles, 
which  grow  commonly  as  weeds  by  the  fides  of  ditches. 
The  ycur.g  leaves  of  the  common  kind,  called  docl-cref- 
jit,  isave  the  tal^e  of  radilhe-^  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Con- 
ilastinople  as  a  filad.  In  fome  parts  of  England  the 
lomnicn  people  boil  them  as  greens,  but  the .■  have  a 
bitter  imd  difagreeaMe  taftc. 

LAPSE,  in  etclefiallical  law,  a  fiip  or  omiffion  of 
a  p.itron  to  prefent  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  fix 
J!;onths  of  its  being  void  :  in  which  cafe,  the  benefice 
«p  faid  to  be  in  Icjfe,  or  Ichf.d,  and  the  right  of  preli;n- 
V*vion  devolved  to  the  ordinary. 


And  if  the  ordinary  negleft  to  prefer.t  during  the 
fame  time,  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  b/  negleift  of  tlie  me- 
tropolitan. This  right  of  lapfc  was  firll  ellablilhed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  the  bilhops  firll  began  to 
excrcife  univerfally  the  riglit  ct  inlliaition  to  churches: 
and  therefore  when  there  is  no  right  ot  inftitution, 
there  is  no  right  of  lapfe  ;  io  that  no  donative  can 
lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  unlefs  it  hath  been  augmented 
by  the  kings  bounty ;  but  no  right  of  lapie  can  ac- 
crue, when  the  original  prefentation  is  in  tlie  cro^^^l. 
In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or  ceffion 
through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril ; 
but  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  reOgnation  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  in- 
fufiiciency,  thefe  being  matters  of  which  th;  bilhop 
alone  is  prci'umed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  i-e- 
qnires  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  otherr 
wife  lie  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapfe  ;  nei- 
ther fhall  any  lapfe  accrue  tliereby  to  the  metropolltaa 
or  the  king.  If  the  bifiu'p  refufe  or  negleifc  to  exa- 
iriinc  and  admit  the  patron's  clerk,  without  good  rea- 
fon  afllgncd  or  notice  given,  he  ihall  have  nt>  title  ts 
prefent  by  lapfe :  and  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be 
litigious  or  cor.tcfted,  and  an  action  be  brought  againli 
the  bilhop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  lliall  occur  till  the 
queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  tlie  bilhop  be  both 
patron  and  ordinary,  he  Ihall  not  have  a  double  time 
allowed  Iiim  to  collate  in  :  and  if  the  bilTiop  doth  not 
collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and 
the  patron  prefents,  though  after  the  fix  months  are 
lapfed,  yet  the  prefentation  is  good,  and  the  bilhop  is 
bound  to  inftitute  the  patrrr.'s  clerk.  If  the  bifhop 
fuffer  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  the 
patron  abb  has  the  fame  advantage  if  he  prefents  be- 
fore the  archbilhop  has  filled  up  tlie  benefice :  yet  tlie 
ordinary  cannot,  after  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  col- 
late his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbifaop. 
But  if  the  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron 
ihall  never  recover  his  ri;^',bt  till  t>)e  king  has  fatisfied 
liis  turn  by  prefentation  ;  for  nullum  Umpui  octurr'j 
rr-i. 

LAPWING,  m  ornithology.     SeelViNGA. 

LAQUEARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  an- 
cients,-who  in  one  hand  held  a  hquta,;  i.  e.  a  fort  of 
fnare,  wherewith  to  cmbarrafs  and  entangle  his  ant.a- 
gonift,  and  in  the  other  a  poignard  to  ftab  him. 

I^AQUEUS,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  ligature  fo  con- 
trived, that,  when  ftretched  by  any  -iveight  or  tlie  like, 
it  draws  up  clofe.  Its  nfe  is  to  extend  broken  or  dif- 
jointcd  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they 
arc  fet,  and  to  bind  the  ptrts  clofe  together. 

LARARIUM,  was  a  chapel  wiiich  the  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  hou5;s  for  the  houf^lwld  gods, 
called  lares.  Spartian  fays,  that  Alexamler  the  fon  of 
Mammeus  kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Sa- 
viour, toc^ether  with  his  other  idols. 

LAR-iiOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide 
of  the  fhlp  when  ycu  llaad  wlih  your  fice  towards  the 
head. 

LARCENY,  or  Theft,  by  contiaaion  for  latro- 
ciny,  Lilronn-um,  is  dilingui.hcd  by  the  law  into  two 
forts  :  the  one  cabled  Jimfh  larceny,  or  plain  theft,  un- 
accompanied   V  i'h  any  otlier  atrocious   circumrtance  ; 

and 
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and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  alfo  includes  in 
it  the-  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one's  houfc  or 
perfon. 

I.  Simple  larceny,  when  it  is  the  ftealing  of  goods 
above  tlic  value  of  twclvcpcnce,  is  called  grand  lar- 
ceny;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  is/w- 
/;'/  larceny :  offences,  which  are  confiderably  diftin- 
jriiiihtd  in  their  puniihrnent,  but  not  otlicrwife.     See 

Th£FT. 

It.  Mixed,  or  compound  larceny,  is  fuch  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  (fee  Theft)  ;  but  is 
accompanied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  a  taking  from  one's  houfc  or  perfon.  Firft 
thicrefore  of  larceny  from  the  houfe,  and  then  of  lar- 
ceny from  the  perfon. 

I.  Larceny  from  the  houfe,  though  it  might  feem 
to  have  a  higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larceny, 
yet  is  not  at  all  diftinguidied  from  the  other  at  com- 
mon law :  unlefs  where  it  is  acompanied  with  the 
circumftance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by  night ;  and 
llicn  it  falls  under  another  defcription,  viz.  that  of 
burglary,  (fee  Burgl.miy).  liut  now  by  feveral  afts 
of  parliament  (the  hiftory  of  which  is  very  ingeniouf- 
ly  deduced  by  a  learned  modern  writer  f ,  who  hath 
lliown  them  to  have  gjadually  arifcn  from  tlie  im- 
provcmcnls  in  trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy is  taken  from  larcenies  conmiitted  in  an  houfe  in 
almod  every  Inftance  :  except  that  larceny  of  the  ftock 
or  utenfils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  any  of  their 
houfes.  Sec.  is  made  only  fingle  felony,  and  liable  to 
tranfportation  for  feven  years.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
general  afts  is  apt  to  create  fome  confufion  ;  but  up- 
on comparing  them  diligently,  we  may  colle<fl,  that  the 
benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  tiic  following  domellic 
aggravations  of  larceny ;  viz.  firft,  in  larcenies  -^thve 
the  value  of  licelvrpciice,  committed,  I.  In  a  church 
or  chapel,  with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking  the 
fame:  2.  In  a  booth  or  tent  in  a  market  or  f.'.ir,  in 
tlie  da  -time  or  in  the  night,  hy  violence  of  breaking 
the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family  being 
tlicrcin  :  3.  By  robbing  a  dwelling  houfe  in  the  day- 
time (which  rohbinr  implies  a  breaking),  any  perfon 
being  therein  :  4.  In  a  dwelling  houfc  by  day  or  by 
night,  witliout  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon  being 
therein  and  put  in  fear  ;  which  amounts  in  lav,-  to  a  rob- 
bery :  and  in  both  thcfe  l.ill  cafes  the  acc7(T'iry  b.-fore 
the  faifl  is  alfo  excluded  from  his  clergy.  Seamdly,  in 
larcenies  to  the  •value  of  jive  JhiVings,  committed,  I.  lly 
breaking  any  dwelling-houfe,  or  any  out  I'.oufe,  (hop, 
or  warchoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time,  al- 
though no  perfon  be  therein ;  which  alfo  now  extends 
to  aiders,  abettors,  and  acced'ories  before  the  fafl : 
2.  By  privately  fte.iling  goods,  ware?,  or  mcrchandife 
in  any  lliop,  warchoufe,  coach-houfe,  or  ftable,  by 
day  or  by  night  ;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken  o- 
pc;i,  and  though  no  perfon  be  tliercin  :  which  likcwifc 
cxtencts  to  fuch  as  aflift,  hire,  or  comrc.and  the  oflente 
to  be  committed.  Laftly,  in  larcenies  to  the  ra.'ur  of 
forty  p.'illiiy^s  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  its  out-houfcs,  al- 
though the  f  mie  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  per- 
fon he  therein  or  not  ;  unlefs  comniiited  againft  their 
mailers  by  apprentices  under  the  age  ol  15.  This  alfo 
extends  to  thfife  who  aid  or  adilt  in  vli'~  commifni.n  of 
ariy  fuch  offence:. 


2.  Larceny  from  the  perfon,  is  either  by  privately  Lacsmy, 
ftealing,  or  by  open  and  violent  aflault,  which  is  ufu-  l-rdncr. 
ally  called  roUbery, 

The  offence  of  privately  ftealing  from  man's  p:r- 
fm,  as  by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy fo  esrly  as  by  the  ftatute  8  Ell/.,  c.  4..  But  then 
it  muft  be  fuch  a  larceny  as  ftands  in  need  of  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  v.alue  of  12  d.;  clfj 
the  offender  fhall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For 
the  flatute  creates  no  new  offence ;  but  only  takes  a- 
way  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace, 
and  leaves  the  thief  to  the  regular  judgment  of  tlie  an- 
cient law.  This  fcverity  (for  a  moil  fevere  law  it  cer- 
tainly is)  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  eafe  with  wliich 
luch  offences  are  committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
againft  tliem,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  were 
praftifed  (even  in  the  queen's  court  and  prefence)  at 
the  time  when  this  ftatute  was  made  :  befides  that  this 
is  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupa- 
tion or  corporal  polleftion  of  the  owner,  which  was  an 
offence  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  And  therefore  the 
faccularii,  or  cutpurfes,  were  more  feverely  punilhcd 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

As  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon,  fee 
Robbery. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Pcrfia,  in  the  province  cf  Fars, 
with  a  caftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  fiik ;  and 
its  territory  abounds  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  very 
large  tamarinds.     E.  I..ong.  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Fex.  It  is  feated  at  tlie  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
was  once  in  the  polfelfion  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the 
Moors  took  it  from  them.     W.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 

35-  o. 

LARDNER  (Natlianiel),  an  eminent  Englilli  dif- 
fenting  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkhurft  in  Kent,  June 
6.  1684.  After  a  grammatical  education,  to  which 
great  attention  muft  have  been  given,  and  in  which  a 
no  Icfs  r.ipid  progiefs  n.uft  h.ave  been  made,  he  was 
fent  firll  to  a  diUcnting  academy  in  London,  which 
wns  undei-  the  care  of  tlf;  Rev.  Dr  Joftiu  i  Oldfield  ; 
and  thence,  in  his  ifilh  year,  to  profecutc  his  ftudies 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  celebrated  profelTorx  D'yrics, 
Grceviu?,  and  Burman.  Here  he  remained  fomewhat 
more  than  three  years,  .niul  then  removed  for  a  fhort 
fpace  to  Leyden.  In  1  703  he  returned  to  Englaiid, 
continuing  at  bis  father's  houfo  to  employ  himfclf  by 
dofe  and  diligent  preparation  for  the  larred  profefiion 
which  he  had  in  view.  Qualified  as  he  was,  it  was 
nut  till  1709  that  he  preadicd  his  firft  fermon,  from 
Romans  i.  j6. — "  a  text  (his  b-ographrr  remarks)  than 
which  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one 
for  a  man  who  was  deftined  in  tJic  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  be  one  of  the  ablcft  advocates  for  the  au- 
thcjuicity  and  truth  of  the  ChrtfVian  revelation  that 
cvcrexifted." 

A  few  years  after  this,  Lardner  M'as  received  into 
Lady  Trcby's  family  as  donicftic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  fon,  and  continued  in  this  cinifrrtable  fituntion 
tillhtr  ladyfliip's  deatliin  1721.  This  event  threw  him 
into  circumllances  of  fome  perplexity,  liaving  preach- 
ed 
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T.irdncr.  eJ  to  fcvenil  congrcgalions  during  lii'.  rifiJencc  with 
'  "  '  Lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of  any 
one  congregation.  Here  we  arc  told,  "  that  it  reflefls 
no  honour  on  the  DilFenters,  that  a  mart  of  fucli  merit 
fhould  fo  long  have  been  negleded."  But  it  has  been 
obferved  upon  this,  that  the  pulpit  was  not  the  place 
in  which  Mr  Lardner  was  calculated  cither  to  convey 
improvement  or  acquire  reputation.  Dr  Kippis  af- 
Msntily  terwards  informs  us,  "  that  his  mode  of  elocution 
Jic-jiciv,  was  very  unpleafant ;  that  from  his  early  and  extreme 
Jan.  17B9.  jle;if]iefs  he  could  have  no  fuch  command  of  his  voice 
as  to  give  it  a  due  modulation  ;  and  that  he  greatly 
dropped  his  words."  It  cannot  then,  as  his  biogra- 
pher adds,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  not  po- 
pular ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  it  be  any  reflciftion 
on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occafionally  preach- 
ed, that  th^y  did  not  choofe  for  their  minifter  a  man, 
who,  notwithrtanding  his  great  learning  and  amiable 
virtues,  was  fo  detic  ent  as  a  public  fpe.iker,  that  it 
was  impolTible  to  hear  him  with  any  pleafure,  and 
fcarcely  without  pain. 

Though  Mr  Lardner  had  no  church  at  which  he 
officiated  as  miniller,  he  was  engaged  with  fome  of 
his  dilfenting  brethren  in  preaching  a  Tiiefday-evening 
Iciflare  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Acquainted  probably  with 
the  direftion  of  his  ftudies,  they  appointed  him  to 
preach  on  the  proof  of  the  Crettibil'ity  of  the  Go/pel  Hi- 
Jiory.  This  he  difculTed,  we  are  told,  in  two  fermons  ; 
and  profecuting  the  fubjeft  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
thefe  difcourfes,  in  Feb.  1727,  he  publillied,  in  two 
volumes  o<flavo,  the  Flrjl  part  of  "  The  Credibility 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  or  the  Faifls  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  confirmed  by  PalTages 
of  ancient  Authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apoltles,  or  lived  near  their  Time."  An 
Appendix  was  fubjoined,  relating  to  the  time  of  He- 
rod's death. 

Thus  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  and  began 
his  literary  career  with  finajular  reputation.  "  It  is 
fcarcely  ueceflary  to  fity  (obferves  Dr  Kippis),  how 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  world.  Not 
only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the  Proteflant  Diifen- 
ters,  w^ith  whom  the  author  was  more  immediately 
connefled,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  ;  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended 
into  foreign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  per- 
formance, and  hath  rendered  the  mod  eflential  fervice 
to  the  caufe  oi  Chriftianity.  Whoever  perufes  this 
work  (and  to  him  that  does  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be 
to  his  own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  in- 
ftruclion,  found  learning,  and  juft  and  candid  criti- 
cifm."  Thefe  two,  with  the  fubfequent  fifteen,  vo- 
lumes oflavo,  and  the  four  thin  quartos  intitled  Jeivijl 
and  Heathen  Teflimomes,  occupied  him,  with  the  inter- 
ruption arifing  from  fome  fmaUer  produdions,  during 
tile  {pace  oi  forty-three  years. 

Dr  Kippis  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  was  publilhcd,  and  of  the  fubje<5ls 
difcufTei  in  each.  The  following  ufeful  informa- 
tion which  tlie  Doftor  introduces,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  "  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,"  deferves  well  to 
be  tranfcribed.  "  I  cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recom- 
mending this  work  (fays  he)  to  the  attention  of 
all  young  divines.     Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 


be  read  by  every  theological  fiudcnt  before  he  quits 
the  univerfity  or  academy  in  which  he  is  educated. 
There  are  three  other  works  which  will  be  fcunj  of 
eminent  advantage  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for,  or 
beginning  to  engage  in,  the  ChriRian  niinidry.  Tiiefe 
are,  Butler's  Analogy,  Billiop  Law's  Couliderations 
on  the  the  Theory  of  Religion,  and  Dr  Taylor's  Key  to 
Apoftolical  Writings,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Epiitle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing  with  every 
circimiftancc  advanced  in  thefe  works,  it  may  be  faid 
of  them  with  the  greatefl  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind  ;  that  they  give  important  views 
of  the  evidence,  nature,  and  dclign  of  revelation  ;  and 
that  they  difplay  a  vein  of  reafoning  and  inquiry  which 
may  be  extended  to  other  objetSs  befidcs  thofe  imme- 
diately conlidered  in  the  books  themfclves. — It  muft 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supplement  to  tlie  Credibi- 
lity has  a  place  in  the  excellent  colleftion  of  trcatifes 
in  divinity  which  has  lately  been  publilhed  by  DrWat- 
fon  billiop  of  LandafF.  For  a  colleftion  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to  the  inftruiflion  and 
improvement  of  younger  clergymen,  and  for  the  noble 
manly,  and  truly  evangelical  preface  by  which  it  is 
preceded,  this  great  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Chriftian  world."  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibility  was  fome 
years  ago  publiflied  feparately  by  the  bookfellers,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Hijhry  of  the  Gofpeh  and  F.pi/Hes. 

Applauded  as  Dr  Lardner's  works  were,  he  received 
little  recompence  for  them.  Some  of  the  latter  vo- 
lumes of  the  Credibility  were  publiflied  at  a  lofs  ;  and 
at  laft  he  fold  the  copy-right  and  all  the  remaining 
printed  copies  to  the  bookfellers,  for  the  trifling  fum 
of  L.  150.  His  objeifl,  however,  was  not  private  emo- 
lument, but  to  ferve  the  interefts  of  trutli  and  virtue  ; 
and  it  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  fpare  his  life,  both 
to  complete  his  extenfive  plan,  and  to  fee  the  laft  vo- 
lume, the  4th  of  the  Te/limonies,  publilhed.  This  was 
in  1767.  He  was  feiz.ed  with  a  decline  in  the  fummer 
following  ;  and  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  at  Hawk- 
hurft,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  fmall 
paternal  eftate,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

LAREDO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  with  a  large  fafe  harbour.  It  is  30  miles 
weft  of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  weft  of  Burgos.  W. 
Long.  3.  A5.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LARENTINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  a- 
mong  the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  obferved  twice  a-year  by  Auguftus  ;  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia ;  and  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Lau- 
rentalia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 
leius  fDe  Deo  Socratis),  from  lar,  fami/iarit ;  a  kind 
of  domeftic  genii,  or  divinities,  worfliipped  in  houfes, 
and  efteemed  the  guardians  and  proteflors  of  families  ; 
fuppofed  to  refide  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  Lares  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Penates ;  as 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfe-keep- 
ing,  the  fervants  in  families,  and  domeftic  affairs  ;  and 
the  latter  were  the  proteftors  of  the  mafters  of  fami- 
lies, their  wives  and  children.     Accordingly  the  Lares 
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were  drefled  in  fhort  fuccinfl  habits  to  (how 
'  rc:ijincis  to  fervc  ;  and  they  held  a  fort  of  cornucopia 
in  their  hands,  as  a  fignal  of  hofpitality  and  good 
houfe-kecping.  According  to  Ovid,  there  were  gene- 
rally two  of  them,  who  were  fonietimes  reprefentcd 
with  a  dog  at  their  feet. 

Plutarch  diftinguilhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he 
had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii. — There  were 
allf)  fomc  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apulciiis  tells  us  the  domellic  Lares  were  no  more 
than  the  fouls  of  departed  peii'ons,  who  had  lived  well, 
and  difcharged  the  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  whereas 
thofe  who  had  done  othcrwife,  were  vagabonds,  wan- 
dering about  and  frightening  people,  called  l.arvjc  and 
Lcmura. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penates,  and  were  wor- 
fliipped  under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufets,  or  ima- 
ges of  wax,  filver,  or  eartlien  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Compitaks,  from 
compilum  "  a  crofs-way  ;"  and  VlaJes,  from  tna  "  a  way 
or  public  road  ;"  as  beinjr  placed  at  the  meetings  of 
roads  and  in  the  high-ways,  and  eftcemed  the  patrons 
and  proteflors  of  travellers. 

Tiieir  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes 
and  families :  thefe  they  alfo  called  PrxJUtes,  from 
pr<eJlo  ; 

i^eit pratjlant  tk-tilit  omnia  tutafuit^  Ovid    Fafl. 

They  gave  the  name  Urbani,  i.  e.  "  Lares  of  cities,"  to 
thofe  who  had  cities  under  tlicir  care ;  and  HoJliUi,  to 
thofe  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
alfo  Lares  of  the  country,  cilkd  Ruralcs,  as  appears  by 
fevcral  antique  infcriptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofcd 
to  take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  tliat  wlicn  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had 
four  gods  who  prcfidcd  over  the  birth  of  children,  viz. 
the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Nccelfity,  called 
Pr^Jlites,  fome  interpret  him  as  if  he  had  f  lid  the  L- 
gyptians  had  Lares ;  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  I^ares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Prxfites  of  the  Egyptians.  How- 
ever, the  learned  Mr  Bryant  affirms  that  they  were 
the  fame. 

Tlic  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of 
the  Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were 
the  children  of  Mania  ;  Ovid  makes  them  the  ifliic  of 
Mercury,  and  the  Maiad  Lara,  or  Laruuda  ;  Apuleius 
allures  us  they  were  the  poftcrity  of  the  Lenuu  es ;  Ni- 
gridi\is,  accr  rding  to  Aruobius,  made  them  fometimcs 
the  guardians  and  protc«.^ors  of  houfes,  and  fometimes 
the  fame  with  the  Curctcs  of  Samnihracia,  which  the 
(Wrecks  call  hUi  ilaityli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  conlift- 
ent  in  his  opinion  of  thefe  gods ;  fometimes  making 
them  the  manes  of  heroes,  and  fomclimcs  gods  of  the 
air. 

T.  Talius  king  of  tlie  Sabiucs,  was  the  firfl  who 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  the  houfs  were  particularly  confecratcd  to 
them. 

Tertullian  tells  us,  the  cudom  of  worfhipping  the 
Lares  arofe  from  thi';,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  dciKl  in  their  lioufes ;  whence  the  credulous 
people  took  occafion  to  imagine  their  fouls  continued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cullom  being  after- 
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their  wards  introduced  of  burying  in  the  highways  they 
might  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of 
the  highways. 

The  vidim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  facri- 
fices  was  a  hog  :  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
incenfe,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  Tliey  alfo  crowned  them  with  fli)wers, 
particularly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and  rofcmary.  Their 
fymbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  ufually  reprefcnted 
by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fcr- 
vice  it  does  to  man  in  watching  his  houte.  They 
were  fometimes   alfo  reprefentcd  as  clotlied  in  a  dog's 


Ikin, 

The  term  Lares,  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  was 
formed  from  laren,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  reprefcnted  :  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  fame  domettic  deities  under  different 
names  ;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetruri.ins  and 
Latins  denoted  the  ilii  ark'tu,  who  were  no  other  than 
their  arkite  ancef^ors,  or  the  perfons  prefervcd  in  the 
laren  or  ark ;  the  genius  of  which  was  Ifis,  the  repu- 
ted parent  of  the  world.  He  obferves  farther,  that 
they  are  defcribed  as  demons  and  genii,  who  once  li- 
ved on  earth,  and  were  gifted  witli  immortality.  Ar- 
nobius  tlyles  them  Lizres  qjifthm  genios  £3*  funBorum 
animas ;  and  he  fays,  that  according  to  Varro,  they 
vs'ere  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  (Demoflhcn. 
Prop.  4.  p.  139.)  adds,  th.at  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  I.anmda  ;  and  (he  is  llylcd  the  mother  of  the  dae- 
mons. By  fome  Ihc  is  called  Lara,  and  was  fuppofcd 
to  prefide  over  families  ;  and  children  were  offered  at 
her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu  of 
thefe  they  in  af'ter-times  oflevcd  the  heads  of  poppies 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a  fea  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  crfilfes  the  line  of  a  fhip's  courfe  in  a  favourable  di- 
rection, particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus, 
if  a  fhip  fteer  weft,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the 
compafs  to  the  eallward  of  the  fouth  or  north  may  be 
called  large,  unlefs  when  it  is  direfily  eaft,  and  then  it 
is  faid  to  be  right  aft.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  ad- 
vancing with  a  large  wind,  fo  as  that  the  fhccts  are 
thickened  and  flowing,  and  tlie  bow-lines  entirely  dif- 
ulcd.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofed  to  failing  clof'c- 
hauled. 

LARGESS.     See  L.tRCirio. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  ;;ntiquity,  was  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  provilii-n,  cloaths,  money,  &c.  to  the 
people.  Gracchus  when  tiibunc,  to  make  himlelf 
popular  palled  a  law  for  fnpplying  the  Roman  citizens 
with  corn  at  a  very  low  r.ite,  out  of  the  public  grana- 
ries. Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame  views 
to  popular  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diitributed  ^ratis^ 
— Cato,  to  win  the  common  people  from  Csf.ir,  pcr- 
fuadcd  thefenatc  to  do  llie  fame,  and  300,000  citizens 
Ihared  in  the  diflribution.  Cxlar,  alter  his  triumph, 
extended  his  bounty  to  1 50,000,  giving  Uicm  each  -.i 
;«)'/(/.  Tile  Roman  emperors  enlarged  IHII  tiulhcr  the 
lift  of  thole  who  were  to  partake  of  their  dilliibutions» 
Largilio  is  frequently  taken  in  a  bad  fcnfe,  to  liguify 
a  mafhcd  bribery  ;  wlicreby  candidates  pnrchafvd  votes, 
w  en  they  flood  for  places  of  honour  or  trull  in  the 
ftatc.  The  dillribution  of  money  was  called  conginriuniy 
and  the  tlillributors  illvijores  and  fqueftrrs. 

1J\RG.S,  a  village  on  the  well  coaft  of  Sccihuid, 
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oppofite  to  the  iflani  oi  Bute  ;  rciidcred  mimoniW^-  by 
the  defeat  ot'thc  Norwegians  here  in  tiieir  l;ift  inviilion 
of  that  country. — I'his  inv.il'ion  was  made  in  the  year 
1263,  wltli  a  iliet  of  160  fail  and  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  whofe 
ravages  <.>n  the  coall  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach- 
ing tJie  Scottilh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  ;il- 
fcnil)led  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement 
enfued  at  this  village,  when  16,000  ot  the  invaders 
were  (lain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scot;. 
Haquin  efcaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  entrenchments  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  Hill  be  traced  along  the  (hore  of  this  place. 
The  Scottifh  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried in  a  rifmg  field,  near  the  village  ;  three  or  four 
pcrfons  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each  fide  of 
which  was  a  large  ftone,  a  third  was  placed  acrofs  the 
grave,  fupportrd  at  the  extremities  by  the  fide  ftones, 
and  in  this  rude  r.'.mner  the  warriors  lay  entombed. 
Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  iield  demolilhed 
thcfe  repofitories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one  (a 
fpecial  favour!),  Y,-hkh  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole. 

LARINO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  E.  Long. 
ij.  51.  N.  Lat.  41.  48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  licii,  and  celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  janna  or  Tlielfal)-,  with 
an  archbilhop's  fee  of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace,  and 
fevcral  handfome  mofquos.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  alfo  the  place 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  refi- 
ded. — The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
The  city  is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  river  Peueus,  in 
E.  Long.  23.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  51. 

LARIX,  the  larch-tree.     See  Pisus. 

LARK,  in  ornithology.  See  Alauda,  and  Bixd- 
Cohhiiig. 

The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the 
cage,  but  will  live  upon  almofl  any  food,  fo  that  it 
have  once  a  w-eek  a  frefli  tuft  of  three  leaved  grafs. 
The  proper  metliod  of  keeping  them  in  health  is  this  : 
there  muft  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  hempfeed.  A  very  good 
food  is  the  following :  boil  an  egg  very  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
liempfeed  ;  let  the  egg  be  chopped  vei  y  fmall,  and  the 
hempfeed  bruifed  in  the  mortar ;  when  thefe  are  mix- 
ed, the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  reft,  and 
the  wl'.ole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  common  roll- 
ing-pin, and  kept  for  ufe.  There  muft  be  fome  fine 
i'mall  gravel  ftrev.-ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renewed  at  farthell  once  in  a  week.  This  will  pre- 
ver.t  the  bird's  feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clog- 
ged with  the  dung  ;  and  his  balking  in  this  will  keep 
him  alfo  from  growing  loafy,  after  which  few  come  to 
good.  There  muft  be  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  muft 
either  be  lined  with  green  bays,  or  made  of  fine  mat- 
ting, wiiich  the  lark  is  very  fond  of.  When  the  bird 
is  firft  taken,  fome  meat  muft  be  ftrewed  upon  the 
fanJ  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  it  will  be  fome- 
t'mcs  almoft  famifhed  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the 
pan. 

Ti'.e  cock-bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  hen 
by  the  loudr.efs  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his    tal'nefs 
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as  he  ■vrnlks  about  ihz  carce,  and  by  his  doubli.i"  his    I-«rkfr.i 
notes  ui  the  evening,  ;'.s  it  he  was  going  with  his  mate  :I 

to   rooft.     A  better  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is     ^•' 
his   finging  ftrong  ;  fcr  the  hen   wood-lark  fm^s  but  ^ 

very  weakly. — But  the  cock  and  lien  of  this  kind  are 
fubjed  to  many  diforders  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are 
cramps,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  und  breeding  lice. 
Clcanlinefs  is  the  bell  cure  for  the  firft  ami  the  laft 
of  thefe  complaints ;  but  we  know  of  no  cure  for 
the  other.  A  good  ftrong  bird,  however,  will  often 
laft  very  well  five  or  li.i  years,  and  improve  all  the 
time. 

LARKSPUR.     See  Delphinium. 

LARRIBUNDAR,  a  fea-port  town  of  Afia,  in 
Indoftan ;  feated  at  the  mouch  of  the  river  Sinda,  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of 
2CO  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  conlifting 
c(  about  ICO  houfes  built  with  wood  ;  but  has  a  ftone 
fort,  wiih  a  few  guns.  E.  Long.  67.  o.  N.  Lat. 
25.  o. 

LARVA,  in  natural  hiiory,  a  name  given  by  Lin- 
nK-us  to  infefls  in  that  ftate,  called  by  other  writers 
cruca  or  calerpiUc.r.     See  Tramfmmai'wn  of  Iksf.cts. 

LARViE,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan 
word  /(ir  or  /an,  fignifying  "  prince  or  lord,"  deno- 
ted the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  confidcrcd  as  wicked 
and  mifchievous.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvatas, 
i.  e.  hirvd  ii.-.'ttius  or  demoniac.  The  ingenious  Mr  Far- 
mer urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  this  term  to  prove 
that  the  heathen  demons  were  human  ghofts. — ^The  lar- 
va; were  alfo  called  Icmures. 

Larv.c  in  mineralogy,  the  fame  with  petrifaiflions. 

See  PETRIFACriONS. 

LARUS,  the  GULL,  in  ornithology  :  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  anfercs,  the  charaders  of 
which  are  thefe:  The  bill  is  Itrait,  cultrated,  a  little 
crooked  at  the  point,  and  without  teeth  ;  the  inferior 
mandible  is  gibbous  below  the  apex ;  tlie  noftrils 
are  linear,  a  little  broader  before,  and  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  beak.  The  different  fpecies  are  princi- 
pally diftinguilhed  by  tbeir  colour. 

1.  The  marinus,  or  black-backed  gull,  is  in 
length  29  inches  ;  in  breadth  five  feet  nine.  The 
bill  is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  almoft  four  inches 
long  ;  the  colour  a  pale  yellow  ;  but  the  lower  man- 
dible is  marked  with  a  red  fpot,  with  a  black  one  in 
the  middle.  The  head,  neck,  whole  under-fide,  tail, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are  white  :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  and  wings,  are  black ;  the  quill- 
feathers  tipt  with  white,  the  legs  of  a  pale  fielh- 
colour.  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
breeds  on  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  egg  is  blunt  at  each 
end  ;  ofadufky  olive-colour  :  quite  black  at  the  greater 
end,  and  the  reft  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dulky  fpots. 
It  is  alfo  common  on  moll  of  the  northern  coafts  of 
Europe.  It  frequents  Greenland ;  but  chiefly  inha- 
bits the  diftant  rocks.  It  lays  three  eggs  in  May,  pla- 
cing tliem  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which  the  birds  leave 
there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  faid  to  attack  other 
birds,  and  to  be  particularly  an  enemy  to  the  eider 
duck.  It  very  greedily  devours  caiTion,  though  the 
moft  general  food  is  fifli.  It  is  common  alfo  in  Ame- 
rica, as  low  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
o.'(/  wife. 

2.  The  cataraiSes,  or  Skua  gull,  is  in  length  two 

feet ; 
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Ltus.  feet  ;  the  e.tteiU  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  weight  three  the  fides  of  it,  forehead,  neck-,  unj  all  bene.itli,  white  :  Lann, 
'  pounds  :  the  bill  is  two  inches  one-fourth  long,  very  acrofs  the  brc;iil  there  is  a  pale  dufky  bar  :  th;  upi)er  — ^ — 
much  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  (harp  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  uiul  tail,  are  blac);  ;  the  bafe 
niandil)lc  covered  more  tlian  half-way  with  a  black  cere  of  tlie  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs  ;  and  tlie  t  a'o 
or  iV.in,  as  in  the  hawk  kind  ;  the  noftrils  are  placed  near  middle  feathers  of  tlie  tail  arc  re  ir  four  inches  longer 
the  bend,  and  are  pervious.  The  feathers  on  the  than  the  relt :  the  legs  arc  fcaly,  not  very  ftout :  the 
head,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  -nings,  colour  of  them  is  black.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  ca- 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  with  ruft-colour  (brightelt  tirely  brown,  palcft  beneath  ;  and  the  middle  tail  fci- 
in  the  male).  The  breaft,  belly,  and  vent,  are  fer-  thers  only  two  inches  longer  than  the  others.  This  is 
luginous,  tinged  with  afli-colour.  The  tail  when  a  northern  fpecies  ;  and  very  conimon  in  the  Hebrid-.-s 
fpread  is  circular,  of  a  deep  brown,  white  at  the  root,  where  it  breeds  on  heath.  It  comes  in  Mav  and  re- 
and  with  ibafts  of  tiie  fame  colour.  The  legs  are  co-  tires  in  Auguft  :  and  if  dilhirbed  Hies  about  like  the 
vered  with  great  black  fcalons  :  the  talons  black,  lapwing,  but  foon  alights.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Ork- 
ftrong,  and  crooked  ;  the  interior  remarkably  fo. —  neys  ;  and  on  the  coalts  of  Yorklhire,  where  it  is  called 
This  bird  inhabits  Norway,  the  Ferroe  illes,  Shetland,  the  feufcr.  It  is  met  with  likewife  on  the  northern 
and  tlie  noted  rock  r"oula  a  little  weft  of  them.  It  is  coafts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Rullia,  as  far  as 
alfo  a  native  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  the  moft  formi-  Kamtchatka  ;  and  it  is  common  in  Greenland,  where 
dable  of  the  gulls  ;  its  prey  being  not  only  fi(h,  but,  what  it  frequents  the  open  fea,  as  well  as  the  bays.  The 
is  w-onderful  in  a  web-footcd  bird,  all  the  leder  fort  of  female  makes  an  artlefs  nell  of  grafs  and  mofs,  on  a 
water-fov.l,  fuch  as  teal,  &c.  Mr  Schroter,  a  furgeon  hillock  in  fome  marlhy  place,  and  lays  two  alh-coloured 
m  the  Ferroe  ifles,  relates  that  it  likewife  preys  on  eggs,  fpotted  with  black,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  hen. 
ducks,  poultry,  and  even  young  lambs.  It  has  all  the  This  bird  does  not  often  fwim,  and  Hies  generally  in  a 
fiercenefs  of  the  eagle  in  defending  its  young  ;  when  flow  manner,  except  it  be  in  purfuit  of  otlicr  birds ; 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  vifit  the  ncft,  it  at-  which  i:  often  attacks,  in  order  to  make  lliem  dil- 
tacks  them  witli  great  force,  fo  that  they  hold  a  knife  gorge  the  filh  or  otlier  food,  which  this  common  plun- 
erc<ft  over  their  heads,  on  which  the  fl;ua  will  transfix  derer  greedily  fnatches  up.  Moft  authors  have  told  us 
itfelf  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  Rev.  Mr  Low,  that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  birds  which  it  fearches  after 
minifter  of  Birfa  in  Orkney,  confirmed  part  of  the  in  the  purfuit ;  but  latter  obfervations  inform  us  that 
above  account :  On  approaching  the  quarters  of  thefe  the  circumllance  is  not  true ;  though,  from  the  fuppo- 
birds,  they  attacked  him  and  his  company  with  moft  fition  of  its  being  fo,  the  bird  has  obtained  the  name  of 
violent  blows  ;    and  intimidated  a    bold  dog  of    Mr  Jlrunt-jager. 

Low's  in  fuch  a  m  mner,  as  to  drive  him  for  proteflion  4.  The  fufcus,  or  herring-gull,  weighs  upwards  of 
to  his  mafter.  The  natives  are  often  very  rudely  ^jo  ounces, ;  the  length  23  inches,  its  breadth  52  :  the 
.  treated  by  tliem  while  tjiey  are  attending  their  (lieep  bill  is  yellow,  and  the  lower  mandible  marked  with  an 
on  tlie  hills  ;  and  are  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by  orange-coloured  fpot :  the  back  and  coverts  of  tlic 
holding  up  their  fticks,  on  which  the  birds  often  kill  wings  are  alhcoloured  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  five  firrt 
themfelves.  In  Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  becaufe  quill-feathers  are  black,  marked  with  a  white  fpot 
it  defends  the  Hocks  irom  the  eagle,  which  it  beats  near  their  end  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefli-colour.  Thefe 
and  purfucs  \\\\k\  great  fury;  fo  that  even  that  rapa-  birds  breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
•ious  bird  feldom  ventures  near  its  quarters.  The  fea:  they  make  a  large  neft  of  dead  grafs;  and  lay 
natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a  fine  on  any  three  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
perfon  who  dcftioys  one :  they  deny  that  it  ever  in-  young  are  alh-coloured.  fpotted  witli  brown.  Thev  do 
juves  their  flocks  or  poultry;  but  imagine  it  preys  on  not  come  to  their  proper  colour  the  firft  year:  this  is 
the  dung  of  the  arftlc  and  other  larger  gulls,  wliich  it  common  to  other  gulls ;  which  has  tjreatly  multiplied 
perfecutcs  till  they  moot  for  fear. — Thefe  birds  are  the  fpecies  among  authrirs,  who  are  inattentive  to  thefe 
alfo  frequent  in  many  high  latitudes  of  the  fouthcrn  particulais.  Tliis  gull  is  a  great  devourerof  filh,  efpe- 
hcmi(i)here  :  circumnavigators  met  with  them  in  Falk-  cially  of  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name  :  it  is  a 
land  ifles,  particularly  about  Port  Egmont,  whence  conftant  attendant  on  the  nets,  and  ^o  bold  as  to  fei/e 
called  Port  Egmont  bens.  In  this  place,  and  at  Terra  its  prey  before  the  filhermens  faces. — The  herring  gull 
del  Fuego,  they  were  oblervcd  to  make  their  nells  is  common  in  Britain,  and  frequents  the  fame  pla- 
amoug  the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding-time,  lliey  dif-  ces  as  the  black-backed.  It  is  alfo  found  in  moft  of 
pcrfc  over  the  ocean,  and  for  the  moll  p.iit  arc  feen  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about  the  C;if- 
in  pairs.  They  are  met  with  in  Kcrguelen's  land,  and  pian  and  black  fcas  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them, 
off  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  all  .md  about  the  great  lakes  of  Siberia.  It  is  found  like- 
places  its  manners  are  the  fame  in  refpefl  to  ferocity  :  wife  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hudfon's  Bay.  In 
it  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the  largcft  albatrofs,  winter  it  migrates  fouth,  being  found  in  Jani;ilca  ;  .\nd 
beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  as  It  remains  on  is  faul  to  breed  on  fonic  of  the  illands  on  the  coaft  of 
the  wing  ;   at  which  time  this  cowardly  giant  fuuK  no   Suutii  Carolina. 

other  rcfourcc  than  to  fettle  on  the  water  ;  upon  which        J.  The  naevius,  or  wagel,   is  a  large  fpecies,  being 
the  (kua  flies  away.  near  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five  \ 

3.  The  paralhicus,  or  dung-hunter,  i.i  in  length   21    weight,  near  three  pounds.     The   bill  is  black;    two 
inches.     The  1)111   is  an  incli  and  an  half  long,  pretty    Inches   and    a   half  long  :    the  irides  arc  dulky  :    the 
much  hooked,  and  of  a  dulky  colour;  the  noftrils  arc    whofe  plumage  is  compofcd  of  a  mixed  brown,  alh- 
phiced  in  a  kind  of  cere  :  the  tcp  ot  the  head  is  black  ;   colour,  and  white ;  the  middle  of  tach  feather  brown  : 
Vol.  IX.  4  I)  the 
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Larut.     the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  the  fame,  but  paler: 

— ^' ■  the  quills    arc  black  :    the  lower  part  of  the    tail  is 

mottled  black  and  white  ;  near  die  end  is  a  bar  of 
black,  and  beyond  this  the  end  is  white  :  the  legs  are 
of  a  dirty  flelli  colour,  in  fome  white. — This  fpecies 
frequents  the  fea-lhores  of  many  parts  of  England, 
though  not  in  any  confiderable  numbers.  At  times  it 
is  fecn  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with  other 
gulls  ;  and  is  there  fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  the 
black-backed  :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined 
fufficiently  by  authors. 

6.  The  hybernus,  or  winter-gull,  winter-mew,  or 
coddy-moddy,  weighs  from  14  to  17  ounces:  the 
length  1 8  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet  nine.  The 
irides  arc  hazel  :  the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  but  the 
flenderell  of  any  gull  ;  black  at  the  lip,  and  whltilh 
towards  the  bale.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  hind- 
part  and  fides  of  the  neck,  are  white,  marked  w'ith 
oblong  dullcy  fpots  ;  the  forehead,  throat,  middle  of 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  rump,  white  ;  the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  of  a  pale  grey,  the  laft  fpotted  with  brown :  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  oi  a  pale  brown,  edged  with 
white  ;  the  firft  quillteather  is  black,  the  fucceeding  ones 
are  tipt  with  white  :  the  tail  is  white,  croifed  near  tlie 
end  with  a  black  bar  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  bluilh 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moill 
meadows  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote  from 
the  fea.  The  gelatinous  fubftance,  known  by  the 
name  ai  Jlar-Jhot,  ox  Jlar-gcUy,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
bird,  or  fome  of  die  kind;  being  nothing  but  the 
half  digefted  remains  of  earth  worms,  which  thefe 
birds  feed  on,  and  often  difcharge  from  their  ftomachs. 

7.  The  canus,  or  common  gull,  is  in  length  16  or 
17  inches;  in  breadth  36;  weight  one  pound.  The 
bill  is  yellow  :  the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eye-lids 
brown  :  the  head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
tail,  are  white  ;  the  back  and  wings,  pale  grey  :  the 
cuter  edge  of  the  four  firft  quills,  and  tips  of  the  firft 
tive,  are  black  ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  a  white 
fpot  at  the  tips ;  the  reft,  except  the  three  neareft  the 
body,  have  the  ends  white :  the  legs  are  of  a  dull 
greenilh  while.  This  feems  to  be  the  moft  common 
f)f  all  the  gulls,  being  found  in  vaft  numbers  on 
Ihores  and  rivers  which  are  contiguous  to  the  fea.  It 
is  feen  alfo  very  far  nonh,  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  the 
Ruffian  lakes  :  it  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tlie  Cafpian  Sea,  in  various  Ihores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  as  far  fouih  as  Greece  :  and  it  is  found  alfo 
in  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds 
en  the  rocks  ar.d  cliffs,  like  others  of  the  genus;  and 
the  eggs  are  two  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  of  a  deep 
olive  brown,  marked  with  irregular  deep  reddifh  blotch- 
es. It  is  a  tame  fpecies,  and  may  be  ften  by  himdreds 
on  the  ihores  ot  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  in  the 
winter  .ind  fpring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up  the  various 
worms  and  fmall  filh  left  by  the  tides ;  and  will  often 
follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  contiguous,  for  the 
fake  of  worms  and  infeifls  which  are  turned  up,  par- 
ticularly the  cockchafer  or  dorbectle  in  its  larvse 
(late,  which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  devouring  moft 
greedily. 

8.  The  trydadylus,  or  tarrock,  is  in  length  14  inch- 
es, breadth  36  ;  weight  feven  ounces.  The  bill  is  Ihort, 
thick,  and  black  :  the  bead,  neck,  and  under  pa»ts,  are 
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white  :  near  each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  there  is  a 
black  fpot ;  and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  crefcent  of  " 
black  :  the  back  and  fcapulars  are  bluiih  grey  ;  the  wind- 
coverts  dulky  edged  widi  grey,  fome  of  the  larger  wholly 
grey  :  the  exterior  fides  and  ends  of  the  firft  four  quills 
are  black,  tips  of  the  two  next  black,  all  die  reft  white  : 
the  ten  middle  feadieri  of  die  tail  are  white  tipped 
with  black,  the  two  outermoft  wholly  white  :  the  leg', 
are  of  a  duiky  alh-colour ;  in  lieu  of  the  back  toe,  it 
has  only  a  protuberance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland  wiUi 
the  kittiwake  ;  and  inhabits  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  quite  to  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic, 
and  White  Sea,  as  alio  Kamcchatka.  It  is  common 
in  Greenland  in  fummer.  It  comes  in  fpring,  and  fre- 
quents the  fea-lliores  ;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the 
bays  ;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a  grecnifii  alh-colour 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  and  retires  from  the  ihores  in 
autumn.  It  is  obferved  frequently  to  attend  the  whales 
and  feals,  for  the  fake  of  the  fiih  which  the  laft  drive 
before  them  into  the  ihallows,  when  thefe  birds  dart 
into  the  water  fuddenly  and  make  them  their  prey. 
They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpecially  during  the  time 
of  incubation.  They  fwim  well,  and  fly  equally  well, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  they  are  often  obferved 
on  portions  of  ice  fwimming  in  the  fea.  Both  the  flelh 
and  eggs  are  efteemed  by  the  Grecnlanders,  and  the 
ikiiis  ul'ed  as  garments. 

9.  Therifla,  or  kittiwake,  is  in  length  14  inches,  in 
extent  three  feet  tW'O.  When  arrived  at  full  age,  the 
head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs  ; 
behind  each  ear  is  fometimes  a  dufky  fpot :  the  back 
and  wings  are  grey  :  the  exterior  edge  of  the  firft  quill- 
feather,  and  tips  of  the  four  or  five  next,  are  black ; 
the  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green;  and  the  iiifide 
of  the  mouth  is  orange  :  the  legs  are  duiky,  with  only 
a  knob  inftead  of  die  back  toe.  It  inhabits  the  ro- 
mantic cliffs  of  Flamborough-head  (where  it  is  called 
petrel),  the  Bafs  ille,  the  vaft  rocks  near  the  caftle  of 
Slains  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prieftholm  ifle. 
The  young  of  thefe  birds  are  a  favourite  difh  in  North 
Britain,  being  ferved  up  roafted,  a  little  before  dinner, 
in  order  to  provoke  d;e  appetite ;  but  from  their  rank 
tafte  and  fmell.  ieeni  much  more  likely  to  produce  a 
contrary  effeft.  This  bird  is  liktwife  met  with  at 
Newfoundland  ;  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  the  aidic  coaft  of  Afia  ; 
and  Kamtchatka.  By  the  Icelanders  it  is  called 
rhfa.  Some  authors  affirm  the  kittiwake  to  be  the 
tarrock  in  a  ftate  of  pcrfeftion ;  while  others  maintain 
the  contrary. 

I  o.  The  ridibundus,  pewit,  or  black-head  gull,  is  in 
length  15  inches,  breadth  three  feet ,  weight  10  ounces. 
The  bill  is  rather  {lender,  and  of  a  blood-red  :  the 
eye-lids  are  red,  and  the  irides  hazel :  the  head  and 
throat  are  duiky  brown,  in  old  birds  black  ;  and  on 
each  eye-lid  is  a  fmall  white  fpot :  the  back  and  wings 
are  of  an  afh-colour :  the  neck,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  tail,  are  white  :  the  ten  firft  quills  are  white,  mar- 
gined and  more  or  lefs  tipped  with  black  ;  the  others 
of  an  alh-colour,  with  white  ends  :  the  legs  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  bill,  the  claws  black.  This  fpecies 
breeds  on  the  Ihores  of  fome  of  the  rivers  ;  but  full  as 
often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lincolnihire,  Cambridge- 
fiiire,  and  other  parts  of  England.     They  make  their 

neft 
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neft  on  the  ground,  with  rufhcs,  dead  gr.ifs,  and  fiich 
^  like;  and  lay  three   eggs  of  a  i^recniHi  brown  marked 
with   red  brown  blotches.     Alter  the  breeding  fcaroii,    erefted  a  ni  :rbl 
they  again  difperfe  to  the  fea-coafts.     They  breed  alio 
in  Northumberland    and    Scotland  ;     and    are  found 


he  l.ai  brought  from  Conftantinoplc.     He  was  inter- 
red at  the  public  cxpence,  and  the  fcnate  of  Medina 


throughout  Rulfia  and  yibcria,  p.s  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
but  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  feen  through- 
out the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers  ;  and  fo 
tame,  that  the  women  are  laid  to  call  tiiem  from  the 
terraces  of  their  houfes,  throwing  up  pieces  of  bread, 
which  thefe  birds  catch  in  the  air.  They  ir.iialiit 
North  America,  coming  into  New  England  in  May 
and  departing  in  Auguli.  The  young  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  thought  good  eat- 
ing, and   are  called  the  red-legs.     They  were  formerly 


e  Lomb  to    his    memory.     He  wrote 
fome  grammatical  works. 

LASERPITIUM,  lazar-v.  ort  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  UmM/al^.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  with 
eight  membranaceous  angles;  the  petals  inflexed,  e- 
marginated,  and  patent.  There  are  nine  fpecics,  none 
ot  which  are  at  all  remarkable  for  their  beauCy,  fo  .ire 
only  preferred  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. They  are  natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  All  of  them  abound  with  an  acrid 
juice,  which  turns  to  an  exceffively  acrimonious  refin, 
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more  elleemed,  and  numbers  were  annually  taken  and    This  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  take  away  black  and 


fattened  for  the  table.  Plott  gives  a  marvellous  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  tlie  lord  of  the  foil  they 
inhabit ;  infomuch,  that  on  his  death  they  never  fail 
to  fhift  tlieir  quarters  for  a  certain  time.  Whitelock. 
in  his  Annals,  mentions  .1  piece  of  ground  near  Portf- 
mouth,  which  produced  to  the  owner  40 1.  a  year  by 
the  fale  of  pewits,  or  this  fpccies  of  gull.  Thefe 
are  the  fia-ju/Zes  that  in  old  times  were  admitted  to  the 
noblemen's  tables.  The  note  of  thefe  gulls  is  like  a 
hoarfe  laugh. 

n.  The  atricilla,  or  laughing-gull,  is  in  length  18 
inches,  breadth  three  feet.  It  differs  from  the  foimer 
bird  only  in  the  leg*,  which  are  black  inilead  of  red.  It 
is  found  in  Rullia  on  tlie  river  Don,  particularly  about 
Tfchercafk.  The  note  refembles  a  coarfe  laugh,  whence 
the  name  of  the  bird.  It  is  met  with  alfo  in  ditFereiit 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America:  and  is  very  nume- 
rous in  the  Bahama  iflands. 

There  are  9  or  10  other  fpscies  of  this  genus. 

LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe.    See  Anatomy,  n°  116. 

LASCARIS  (Andrew  John),  furnamed  Rymlacenus, 


blue  fpots  that  eame  by  brulfes  or  blows,  as  alfo  to 
take  away  excrefcences  :  it  was  alfo  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  ufed  internally ;  but  produced  fuch  violent 
effefts,  that  the  more  prudent  refrained  from  the  ufc 
of  it.  It  is  generally  fuppofcd  that  the  filphium  of 
the  ancients  was  procured  from  one  of  the  fpecies  of 
this  genus  ;  but  of  this  we  are  at  prcfent  ignorant. 

LASH,  or  LACK,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to 
bind  and  make  fall;  as,  to  lafh  the  bonnet  to  the 
courfe,  or  the  drabbler  to  the  bonnets  ;  alfo  the  car- 
penter takes  c;u-e  that  the  fpare  yards  be  lalhed  fad 
to  the  (hip's  fide ;  and  in  a  rolling  fea,  the  gunners 
mind  tliat  the  guns  be  well  lathed,  left  they  fliould 
break  loofe.  Lalhers  are  properly  thofe  ropes  which 
bind  fall  the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ord- 
nance, when  hauled  or  made  faft  within-board. 

LASSITUDE,  or  WEARisr.ss,  in  medicine,  amor- 
bid  fenfation,  that  comes  on  fpnntaneoully,  witliout 
any  previous  motion,  exerclfe,  or  labour.  This  is  a 
f^requcnt  fymptom  in  acute  dillempers:  it  arifes  either 
trom  an  increafe  of  bulk,  a  diminution  of  proper  eva- 
cuation, or  too   great  a  confumplion  of  the   fluids  ne- 


of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after  the    celfary  to  maintain  the  fpring  of  tJie  iblids,  or  from  a 
taking  of  Conllantinople  by  the  Turks  in    1453.     He    vitiated  fccretion  of  that  juice. 


was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  dillin- 
guifhed  protector  of  learned  men  ;  and  was  twice  fent 
to  Conllantinople  to  colle<fl  the  bell  Greek  manufcripts, 
by  which  means  numberlefs  fc.arce  and  valuable  trea- 
fures  of  liter.iture  were  cairied  into  Italy.  At  his  re- 
turn Louis  XII.  king  of  France  prevailed  on  him  to 
fettle  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  fent  him  twice 
ambailador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after,  cardinal  John 
I'j  Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Llo  X.  John  Lalcaris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  direflion  of  a  Greek  college.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
He  brought  into  the  Well  mofl  of  the  fine  Greek  ma- 
nufcripts that  are  now  extant,  and  comi>ofed  fome  epi- 
grams in  Greek  and  Latin. 

I^\sc.\'us  (Conllnntine),  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  rcviv.il  of  learning 
in  the  Welt,  retired  into  It.ily  in  1454,  and  taught 
polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
Francis  Sforza ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Cardinal  Belfarion.  He  af- 
terwards taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Naples  ;  and  ended  his  days  at  Medina,  leaving  tlic 
fenate  of  that  city  many  excellent  manufcripts  which 


LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnefus  about  500  years  before 
Chrill.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  wife  men  of  Greece 
by  fome.  He  is  particularly  known  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a  man  who  alkcd  him  what  could  bell  render 
life  pleafant  and  comfortable  ?  Experience.  He  was 
acquainted  with  mufio.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Athen.vus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inftTting 
the  letter  S  in  the  compofition. 

L.^ST,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load  of 
a  fhip.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  mealure  of  fifh,  corn, 
wool,  leather,  5:c.  A  lail  oi  codfifh,  white  herrings, 
meal,  and  alhes  for  foap,  is  twelve  barrels  ;  of  com  or 
rapefeed,  ten  q\iarters ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four 
barrels;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades  ;  of  hides,  twelve 
tlozen  ;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers;  ol"  pitch  and  tar, 
fourteen  barrels  ;  of  wool,  twelve  facks  ;  of  (lock-fifh, 
one  tlioufand  ;  of  flax  or  feathers,   1 700  lb. 

LAST  AGE,  or  lestage,  a  duty  cxaAed  in  fome 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  fignifies  alio  the  ballad  or  lading  of  a 
fhip  ;  and  fomctimes  is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifh,  ot 
fuch  like  filth. 

4D;  1/A. 
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LATZRAN  \v;is  originally  the  proper  name  of  a 
m.in ;  whence  i:  ciefcenJed  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  ih-'  buildings  lince  ereftcd  in  its  place  ; 
particul.'.tly  a  cliiiich  oilL-J  St  J?^in  of  Latcraii,  which 
is  the  principal  fee  of  the  popedom. 

CouiuHs  of  the  L/iTRtiA!y,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafi- 
lica  of  the  Lateran  :  of  thcfc  there  have  been  five,  held 
ii)i;i23,  H39,  1 1 79,   121  J,  and  1513. 

Caii'/ns  Regular  of  the  Congregaliin  of  ihs  I^ATtiiAr;, 
is  a  congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  thai 
church  is  the  principal  place  or  feat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceflion  of  clerks,  livinj^  in  community  from  the  time 
of  tlie  apoitles  :  and  tiiat  a  number  of  thele  were  efla- 
blilhed  In  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conlfantine.  But 
the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  L,eo.  I. 
and  thefe  held  tlie  church  Hoo  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  iVom  them,  and  placed  fccular 
canons  in  their  room:  150  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  rcinjlated. 

j^  LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  qualiiica- 
tions  of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  are  called  legales  a  la- 
tere, as  being  his  holinefs's  afiiftants  and  counfellors 
in  oi-dinaiy.  Tliefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
other  three  kinds  of  legates,  being  fuch  as  tlie  pope  com- 
mifllons  to  take  his  place  in  councils ;  and  fo  called,  in 
regard  th;vt  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his 
favourites  and  confidants,  who  are  ;dways  a  laten;  at 
his  fide.  A  legate  a  latere  has  the  power  of  confer- 
ring benefices  without  a  mandate,  of  legitimating  ba- 
thirds  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a  crofs  carried  before 
him  as  thcenfignof  his  authority. 

Ds  Latere,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but  yet . 
are  entrufted  with  an    apoftolical    legation.     See  the 
article  Legate. 

LATE-WAKE,  a  ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  perfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafcd 
meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  bagpipe  or  fiddle  ;  the 
neareilof  kin,  be  it  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me- 
lancholy ball,  dancing,  and  f  reeling  (i.  e.  crying  vio- 
lently) at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  till  day- 
light; but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  lofs  which  oc- 
cafioned  them  is  often  more  than  fupplied  by  the  con- 
iequer.ces  of  that  nijjht.  If  the  corpie  remains  unbu- 
ried  for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites  are  renewed.  Thus, 
Scyfhian-like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  tlieir 
friends  o\;t  of  this  life  of  mifery. 

LATEEN-SAIL,  a  long  triangular  fail  extended  by 
a  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  ulcd  by  xebecs,  poleacres, 
fetees,  and  ether  veflels  navigated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea. 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  flip 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  cieling,  in 
order  to  fuflain  the  covering. 

L/i7H-Brkhs,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in 
fome- parts  of  England,  of  22  inches  in  length  and  6 
m  breadth,  which  arc  ufsd  in  the  place  of  laths  or 
fpirs,  fiipported  by  pillars  in  calls,  for  the  drying  of 
wi  It.  ITiis  is  an  excellent  contrivance ;  for  befides 
UiiU  they  are  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the  wooden  laths 
^rc,  they  retain  the  heat  vaftly  better  j  fo  that  being 


once  heated,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to      Lathe 
keep  them  fo.  |{ 

LATHE,  a  very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of  Latliyrnt^ 
wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials  (See  Turn-  ^^ 
iNG.)  The  invention  of  the  latlie  is  very  ancient: 
Diodorus  Siculus  lays,  the  firlt  who  ufed  it  was  a 
grandfon  of  Dxdalus,  named  Talus.  Pliny  afcribes  it 
to  Theodore  of  Samos  ;  and  mentions  one  Thericles, 
who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity  in 
managing  the  lathe.  With  this  inllrument  the  an- 
cients turned  all  kinds  of  vales,  many  whereof  they 
enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  balfo  relievo. 
Thus  Virgil : 

Lenta  quibus  tonio fac'di  fuperadd'tta  vi:'u. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  lathe  ;  and  Cicero  calls  the  workmen  who  ufed 
It  v,i/iiiliini.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
fay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs  its  de- 
licacy and  juftnefs. 

The  lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
fides,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or 
opening  between  ;  perpendicidar  to  thefe  are  two  other- 
pieces  called  piipjietj,  made  to  Aide  between  the. 
cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  do^sTi  at  any  point  at  plea- 
fure.  Thefe  have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece 
to  be  turned  is  fuilained  ;  the  piece  is  turned  round, 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  ftring  put 
round  it,  and  fallened  above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable 
pole,  and  underneath  to  a  tredle  or  board  moved  with 
the  foot.  There  is  alfo  a  rell  which  bears  up  the  tool, 
and  keeps  it  fteady. 

As  it  is  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  inllrument 
that  makes  the  greatell  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
refer  the  particular  defcription  thereof,  as  well  as  tlie. 
manner  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  that  head. 
See  Turning. 

LATHRjEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio-- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  a  deprelled  glandule  at  the  bale  of  the  future  of  the 
germen.     The  capfule  is  unilocular. 

LATHREVE,  Leidgreve,  or  Trithengreve, 
was  an  oSicer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had 
authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  county;  and  whofe 
territory  was  therefore  called  tnlhhig,  otherwife  a  le'id 
or  kithin,  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  ftill 
divided  ;  and  the  rapes  in  Sulfex  feem  to  anfwer  to  the. 
fame.  As  to  the  jurifdl(5lion  of  this  officer,  thofemat-. 
ters  that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred 
court,  were  thence  brought  to  tlie  trithing  ;  vhere 
all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds 
being  aifembled  by  the  lalhrcve,  or  fridingre-ve,  did 
debate  and  decide  it ;  or  if  they  could  not,  then  the 
lathreve  fent  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  be  there  fi- 
nally determined. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling:  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belon^'ing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Papilionaccn'.  The  ifylus  is  plain,  villous 
above,  towards  the  eiui  broader;  the  upper  two  feg. . 
ments  of  the  calyx  are  (horter  than  the  reft. 

Species.      1.  The  latifolius,  or  everl.iiting  psa,  hath 
thick,     fibrous,    perennial    roots  .;     climbing,    thick, 
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branching  annual  ftulks,  having  memhranaceous  wings 
between  the  joints,  riling  upon  iupport  by  their  cirri 
fix  or  eight  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  ot  two  fpear- 
(haped  lobes,  terminated  by  claipers  ;  and  numerous 
large  red  or  purple  flowers  on  long  footltalks,  appear- 
insj-  plciititully  from  June  till  OiElober,  fuccccdcd  by 
abundance  of  feed.  2.  The  odorata,  or  fweet-fcented 
pea,  hath  a  ribrous  annual  root ;  a  climbing  iValk,  ri- 
fnig  upon  fupport  by  its  clafpers  three  or  four  feet 
high  ;  diphyllous  leaves  of  two  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  climbing  tendrils ;  and  flowers  by  two's  on  long 
flower  llalks,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
3.  The  tangitanus,  or  Tangier-pea,  hath  a  fibrous  an- 
nual root,  a  climbing  ftalk  riling  upon  fupport  for 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpear- 
Ihaped  alternate  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils  ;  and 
from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  htrge  reddlfli  flowers  by 
two's  on  long  tootftalks. 

Culture.  All  thefe  fpecies  are  of  hardy  growth  ;  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feed  in  the  common  ground,  in 
patches  where  it  is  defigned  the  plants  Ihould  flower, 
for  tliey  do  not  fuccecd  fo  well  by  tranfplantation. 
They  may  be  fowed  in  fpring  :  though,  if  fnved  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  the  following 
year. 

LATIAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft  or  ce- 
remony inftitulcd  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in  ho- 
nour   of    Jupiter    Latiaris    or    Latialis. Tarquin 

having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
propnfed,  in  order  for  perpetuating  it,  to  ereifl  a 
comrrion  tenip'e,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans 
Latins,  Hernici,  Volfci,  &c.  fliould  alFemble  them- 
felves  every  year,  hold  a  kind  of  fair,  exchange 
merchandizes,  feall,  facritice,  and  make  merry  toge- 
ther. Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Latiar.  TJie 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feall ;  the  firfl 
conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace 
with  the  Latins ;  and  a  third  was  added  after  the  peo- 
ple who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  v.ere  returned 
to  Rome  ;  and  a  fourth,  nfter  appeafing  the  fedition  rai- 
fed  on  occafion  of  tlie  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  confu- 
late. 

Thefe  four  days  were  called  the  Latin  fei-ix  ;  and  all 
things  done  during  the  courfe  of  the  ferix,  as  feafts, 
f.icrifices,  ofl'trings,  &c.  were  called  Lntiares. 

LATICLAVE,  (Ltu'iclavium),  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, was  an  honourable  dillinftion,  peculiar,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  to  tlie  fenators  ;  but  whether  it 
was  a  particular  kind  of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament 
upon  it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  :  Piut  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  llripe  of  purple 
fewcd  upon  the  lore-part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the 
middle  of  the  bread.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the 
latiis  clavui  or  lalicla-vf,  which  appeared  like  the  heads 
of  large  nails,  whence  fome  think  it  derived  its  name. 
— The  fenators,  pnrtors,  and  chief  m.igiftrates  of  co- 
lonies and  muncipal  cities,  had  a  right  to  wear  it.  The 
pnctexta  was  always  worn  over  it ;  but  when  the  prcctor 
pronounced  fcntenoe  of  death,  the  pra-texta  was  then 
put  off,  and  the  l.iticlavc  rct.iined.  The  latklavwm 
differed  from  tlio  aiiaii/licLiviuni,  but  authors  do  not  a- 
gree  in  xih.it  rcfpe<?t  tliis  difference  c<infifted  ;  the  mod 
general  opinion  fcoms  to  be,  that  the  fiips  or  ftripes  of 
pur;.ile  wore  narrower  in  the  angufticlave. 

LATLMER  (Hugh),    billiop    of  Worccftcr,   was 


bom  about  the  year  1 480  at  Thurcafton  in  Leicefler-   Li^Lver 
thire,  the  only  fon  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.     At     I-''"'- 
the   age   of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Chrill's   college,         ^ 
Cambridge  ;  where  he   applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  and   in   proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  that  fcience.     At  tliis  time  he  was  a  zeak  us 
Papill,  and  was  honoured  with  the  oHice  of  keeper  of 
the  crofs   to   the  univcrlky  :  but  wlicn  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Pro- 
tertant   religion  ;  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  li- 
cenced preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom.     It  was  not  lon'^  b,;fore 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy  ;  ;!nd  being  funmioned  be- 
fore cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  fubfcribe  certain 
articles   of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe. 
About  the  year  1529  he  was  prcfcnted  by  the  king  to 
the  reiflory  of  Wellkinton  in  Wiltfliire  ;  to  which  place, 
after   reliding  fome  time  at  court  with  his  friend  and 
patron  Dr  Butts,  he  retired  ;  but,  refuming  his  former 
invedives   againll  the  Popifli  do<ftrines,  he  was  a'^ain 
lummoncd  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories,  and  again 
obliged  to  fubfcribe.     In  1535  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Worcefter  ;  in  the  poifellion  of  which  dig- 
nity he   continued    till  the   year    1539,  when,    rather 
than  alfcnt  to  the  ad   of  the  fix   articles,  be  rellgned 
his  mitre,  and  retired  into  tiic  country;  but  was  in  a 
Ihort  time  accufed  of  fpeaking  againft  the  fix  articles, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  pri- 
foncr  till  the  death  of  Henry  \'III.  which  happened  in" 
January  1547.     On  tlie  acceflion  of  Edward  VL  La- 
timer was  releafed,  but   not  refiored  to  his  bifhopric, 
though  he  preached  fevcral  times  before  the  king,  and 
continued  to  exercife  his  minillcrial  fundion  with  un- 
remitting zeal  and  refolution.     Young  Edward,  alas  ! 
finilhed  his  Ihort  reign  in  1553  ;  and  Mary,  of  infa- 
mous memory,    afcendirig  the   tlirone,  poor  Latimer 
was  inmicdiately  doomed  to  defiruftion,  and,  together 
with  Cranmcr  and  Ridley,  confined  in  the  Tower.     In 
April  1554,  they  were  remrved  to  Oxford,  that  tliey 
might  diljiute  with  tlie  learned  doflors  of  both  univer- 
fities.     Latimer  declining  the  difputation  on  account 
of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  delivered  his  opinioH 
in  writing  ;  and  rcfufiiig  to  iubfcribe  the  Popifh  creed, 
was  condemned  for  herefy  ;  and  in  Oclober  following 
was,  together  with  billu-p   Ridley,  burnt  alive.      He 
behaved  witli   uncommon  fortitude  on   the   occafion, 
and  died  a  real  martyr  to  tlie  Reformation.     His  ge- 
neral   charaifler    is    that   of  a  learned,  virtuous,  and 
brave  man.     His  works  are,   l.  Sermons,   1635,  fol. 
2.  Letters ;  in   Fox's   Aifls   and  Monum.  vpl.  ii.  fo!. 
1580.     3.  An  injundion  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
St   Mary's   in  Woreellerfiiire.     See  record  at  the  end 
of  Burnet's  Hillory  of  the  Reformation,  p.tit  ii.  p. 
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LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firfl  fpokcn  in  Latium, 

and  afterwards  at  Rome  ;  and  ftill  ufed  in  the  Romi(h 

cliurch,  and  among  many  of  the  Ic.trned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  irom  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialc^fl  of  tliat  tongue, 
tliough  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci,  Ofci,  and 
other  ancient  people  of  Italy  ;  and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in  courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  many 
more. 

The  Latin  is  a  ftrong  nervous  language,  perfcnly 
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Latin      fuitable  to  the  chariifler  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it : 
II  \vc  have  ftlll  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  writ- 

Xutium.    tg„  jj-,  (}j(,  I^ntin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers  loft. 
*  The  L;itiii  tongue  \va:  i'or  a  while  confined  almoft. 

vholly  within  tlie  walls  of  Rome  ;  nor  would  the  Ro- 
mans allow  thi  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubducd  :  but  by  degrees  they 
in  time  became  fenliblt-  of  the  necetlity  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally underftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordin;;ly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubjed  to  their  crrpire  fliould  be  united  by  one 
amimon  lani^uage  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  the 
life  of  it  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpofe.  After 
the  tranflation  of  tlie  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Conftantinnple,  tlie  emperors  of  the  eaft,  being  always 
defnous  of  retaining  tlie  t  tie  of  Roman  emperors,  ap- 
pointed the  Latin  to  be  ftill  ufed  ;  but  at  length  ne- 
gkifting  the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char- 
lemagne coming  to  the  empire  of  the  weft,  revived  this 
language  ;  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
took  place  of  the  Latin  :  it  was,  however,  prodigiouf- 
ly  degenerated  bef  >re  it  came  to  be  laid  afide,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  tlie  way  for 
its  recovery  :  fmce  which  time  the  monkifh  latinity  has 
been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age.  See 
Language. 

LjiTie;-Cliurch.     See  Church. 

LATINS,    an   ancient  nation  of  Italy.      See  La- 

TIUM.  ' 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the 
fon  of  Faunus ;  and,  it  is  faid,  began  to  reign  about 
the  i2i6th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Lavinia, 
his  only  daughter,  married  .£neas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli.  See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral 
mufcles.     See  Anatomy,   Table  of  the  Muj'cles. 

LATITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a 
flar  north  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography 
it  fignifies  the  dil^ance  of  any  place  north  or  fouth, 
from  the  equator.  See  Astronomy  and  Geography, 
pajftm. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a  latitude  in  the  road  to  hiaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  perfuafions. 

LATIUM  (anc.  geog.),  tlie  country  of  the  La- 
tins, at  firft  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards  increafed  by  the  acceflGon  of  various  peo- 
ple. 1'he  appellation,  according  to  Virgil,  is  a  lattn- 
do,  from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from  the  hoftile  pur- 
fuits  of  his  fon  Jupiter  ;  and  from  Lalium  comes  the 
name  Latin':,  llie  people,  (Virgil)  :  though  Dionyfius 
Halicamafljcus  derives  it  from  king  I^atinus,  who 
reigned  about  tlie  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  what- 
ever be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latium,  when  under 
jEneas  and  his  dcfcendents,  or  the  Alban  kings,  con- 
tained only  the  Latins,  exclufive  of  the  .£qui,  Volfci, 
Hemici,  and  other  people  ;  only  that  jEneas  reckon- 
ed the  Rutuli,  after  tlicir  conqueft,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  conQituted  the  ancient  Latium,  confined  to 
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the  Latins :  but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and  af- 
ter tlicir  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  country  of  the  Equi,  Volfci, 
Hemici,  &c.  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  added 
to  Latium,  under  the  appellation  arf,'''^-''"'"^  ov  fuper  ad- 
ded Latium,  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  eaftem  boun- 
dary, and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Marfi  and  Sa- 
bines.  The  various  people,  which  in  fucceQlon,  occu- 
pied Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelafgi,  the 
Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Arunci,  the  Rutuli ;  and  be- 
yond Circeii,  the  Volfci,  the  Ofci,  the  Aufones :  but 
who  firft,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay. 

LATMUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  or 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  En- 
dymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamour- 
ed :  hence  called  Latmlut  Heros,  and  Jjolmlus  fenator. 
In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymion  dwelt 
(Scholiaft  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius).  Suppofed  by 
Hecatsus  to  be  the  Phlheiron  Mons  of  Homer  ;  but 
by  others  to  be  Griut  Mons,  nor  far  from  Latmus 
(Strabo). 

LATOMIA,  properly  fignifies  a  Jlone  quarry  : 
But  the  p  aces  whence  ftones  had  been  dug  having 
been  made  ufe  of  fometimes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  pri- 
fons  for  criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a  name 
for  a  prifon.  There  was  a  place  of  confinement  of 
this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  TuUianum  ;  anotlier  at 
Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Verres  had  ftiut  up 
Roman  citizens. 

LATONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  whofe 
hiftory  is  very  obfcure.  Hcfiod  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  Titan  Coeiis  and  Phoebe  his  fifter.  She  was  admired 
for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which 
(he  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno  always  jealous  of  her  huf- 
band's  amours,  made  Latona  the  objeft  of  her  ven- 
geance, and  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  difturb  her 
peace  and  perfecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a- 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  give  her 
a  place  where  fhe  might  reft  and  bring  forth.  Nep- 
tune, moved  with  compaffion,  ftruck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  ifland  of  Delos,  which  be- 
fore wandered  in  the  ^gean,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos  ;  wliere  flie  reuimcd  her  original  fhape,  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  againft  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  ihort  dura- 
tion :  Juno  difcovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  Caria,  where 
her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  flop,  (he  was  infulted  and 
ridiculed  by  the  peafants  of  whom  fhe  afked  for  wa- 
ter while  they  were  weeding  a  marfh.  Their  rcfufal 
and  infolence  provoked  her,  and  fhe  intreated  Jupiter 
to  punilh  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in- 
to frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted  by  Niobe ;  who  boaft- 
ed  herfelf  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana, and  ridiculed  tlie  prefcnts  which  the  piety  of  her 
neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  lall,  Latona, 
though  perfecuted  and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  faw  her  children 

receive 
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receive  divine  honours.  Her  vorfiiiji  wa.<.  generally 
ellabliflied  where  her  children  received  adoration ; 
particularly  at  Argos,  Dclos,  &c.  where  (he  had  tem- 
ples. She  had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  tlie 
true  and  decifive  anfwers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Ve- 
nus, and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddelFes  moft  in  ve- 
neration among  the  Roman  women. 

LATRIA,  in  theology,  a  religious  worftiip  due  only 
to  God.     See  Adoration. 

The  Romanifts  fay,  "  They  honour  God  with  tiie 
wordiip  of  lalr'ia,  and  the  faints  with  the  worfhip  of 
duUa."  But  the  terms,  however  diftind,  are  ufually 
confounded. 

The  worfhip  of  Intria,  befides  its  inner  characters, 
has  its  external  marks  to  diftinguilh  it ;  the  principal 
whereof  is  facriHce,  which  cannot  be  oflercd  to  any 
other  but  God  himfelf,  as  being  a  folemn  acknow- 
ledgment or  recognition  of  the  fovercignty  of  God,  and 
duv  tlepcndcnce  on  him. 

Mr  Daille  feems  to  own,  that  fomc  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  diftinction  between 
lalrla  and  ilul'ia. 

LATRlN-5i,  were  public  houfcs  of  c.ffice,  or  necef- 
faries,  amongll  the  Romans,  We  do  not  find,  in  the 
writings  <>r  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  hnd  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.  Tlie  latrinx 
were  public  places  where  the  flaves  walked  and  emp- 
tied their  mailer's  clofe-ftools.  We  are  pretty  well  af- 
furcd  that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  conveni- 
ence, which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  fponge 
hanging  up  in  them  for  cleanlinefs.  Rich  men  had 
clofe-ftools,  which  were  taken  away  occafionally  to 
the  common  lliorcs. 

LATRUNCULI,  a  game  amongil  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  lalnincull 
were  properly  the  chefs-men,  called  alfo  latrones  and 
calculi.  They  were  made  of  glafs,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  fubftances.  Some 
give  the  invention  of  this  game  to  Palamsedes  when  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one 
(if  the  fcven  Grecian  fages ;  others  honour  Pyrrhus 
with  the  invention  ;  and  others  again  contend  that  it  is 
of  Perlian  origin — but  is  not  this  Lis  de  lana  caprina  ? 
Frequent  allufions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in  tlie 
Roman  clafllcs,  and  a  little  poem  was  wrote  upon  it 
addrell'ed  to  Plfo,  which  fomc  fay  was  tlic  work  of 
Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  editions 
of  whofe  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer 
for  a  fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  exprelTcs 
(o  well  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  to  fome 
military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One  Canius  Julius 
was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  Chefs,  that  after  he  was 
fentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  be  was  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution  ;  he 
"obeyed  the  fummons,  but  firft  defired  the  centurion 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonift, 
that  he  might  not  falfely  brag  of  viflory  when  he 
fhould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron-plates  tinned  over,  of  which 
tca-cannifters  are  made. 

Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  ihinnffs, 
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are  fmoothed  by  ru.ling  them  in  an  acid-liquor,  as    Latten, 
common  water  made  eager  witli  rye.     With  this  liquor    Lattimo. 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates,  " 

which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a-day,  that  they  may 
be  equally  rufted  over.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  fcoured  with  fand  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  ruft- 
ing  again,  are  immediately  plunged  into  pure  water, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the  inrtant  tliey  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched  ;  the  manner  of  doing  which  is 
this  :  They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which 
has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces, 
of  whicli  two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs  tlian  the  two  others. 
The  crucible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tin- 
ned arc  long ;  they  always  put  them  in  downright, 
and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them  ;  to  this  puvpofe 
artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates  of  different 
fliapes,  tliough  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep- 
tionable. But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation 
ot  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  lleeped  in  water  till  the  time ;  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  v  hich  is  ufually  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  plate  mufi:  p;ifs  through  this  be- 
fore it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  firft  ufe 
of  tins  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning ; 
for  if  any  part  (hould  take  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon 
moillen  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  flate  again. 
The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  compounded  matter. 
It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour ;  but  Mr  Reaumur  fup- 
pofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  fecret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoi.e  of 
a  chimney :  but  he  ibund  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  com- 
mon unprepared  fuet  was  not  fufficient ;  for  aft^r  fe- 
veral  attempts,  there  was  always  fomcthing  warning 
to  render  the  fuceefs  of  the  operation  certain.  The 
whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lie 
in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet ;  and  this  at  length  he 
difcovered  to  cor.fift  only  in  Uic  firll  frying  and  burn- 
ing it.  This  finiplc  operation  not  only  gives  it  tlic 
colour,  but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a 
difpofition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  :  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  v;ill  not  llick  to  the 
iron  ;  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin, 
a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  fevcral  colours,  as  red,, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  die  whole  will  have  a  caft 
ol  yellow.  To  jirevcnt  this,  by  knowing  when  the 
fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  niiglit  try  with, 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  ;  but  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them, 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  tlie  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a  different  llandard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times alfo  they  give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  tliey 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  I'his  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  firll 
time,  and  when  lefs  hot  the  fccond.  The  tin  which  is 
to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  frcfti  covered  with  fuet ; 
and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not   the  prepared. 

LATTKN-litafs,  plates  of  milled  briifs  reduced  to 
different  thickncfs,  according  to  the  uics  they  arc  in- 
tended for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  gl.ifs-tradc,  a  name  for  a  fine 
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milk-white  glafs.  Tliere  arc  fcveral  ways  of  making 
it,  bin  the  heft  of  all  is  tliis  :  t:ikc  400  weight  of  cry- 
ftal  frit,  and  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pnuiids 
and  a  half  of  prepared  manganefe  ;  mix  thcfc  well  w  itii 
the  frit,  and  let  them  in  a  pot  in  a  lurnace  to  melt  and 
refine.  At  the  end  of  iS  hours  this  will  be  purified  ; 
then  cad  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards  in 
the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too  clear, 
add  15  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin;  mix  it  well  with 
the  metal,  and  let  it  (land  one  day  to  purify  ;  it  will 
then  be  of  a  wliitencfs  furpalling  even  that  of  fnow, 
and  is  fit  to  work  into  velfels. 

LAVA,  a  ftreara  of  melted  minerals  which  runs 
out  of  the  mouths,  or  burfts  out  through  the  fides  of 
burning  mountains  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
See  /Etna,  Vesuvius,  Hecla,  Volcano,  &c. 

The  lava  at  its  hrll  difcharge  is  in  a  ftate  of  pro- 
digious ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  fniall  artificial  furnaces  made 
by  us.  Sir  'William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  tlio 
lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  ilfued  (in 
the  year  1767),  "  had  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  futh  aj  \re  fee  in  the  glafs- 
houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pre- 
cipitation do^^^l  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on 
the  whole  a  molt  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafeade." 
Now,  if  we  confider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava 
confills,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matters 
to  be  found  every  where  in  the  earth,  namely,  ftones, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  fand,  &c.  we  Ihould  find  that  our 
liotteft  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  any  degree  of  fufion  ;  fince  the  materials 
for  glafs  cannot  be  melted  without  a  great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  falts,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre,  &c.  mixed 
along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  muft  there- 
fore be  immenfe  :  and  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fometimes 
attended  with  a  very  uncommon  circumftance  ;  for  Sir 
William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  "  the  red-hot 
ftones  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  31ft  of  March 
1766  were  perfeftly  Iran/parent;"  and  the  like  re- 
mark he  makes  on  the  vaft  llream  of  lava  which  iffued 
from  tJiis  volcano  in  1779:  (See  Vesuvius).  This 
we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the  mere  effecfl  of  heat : 
for  mere  heat  with  us  will  not  make  a  folid  body  tranf- 
parent ;  and  theie  ftones,  we  are  fure,  were  not  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion,  or  the  refiftance  of  the  air  would  have  broke 
them  all  to  pieces,  cvenfuppofing  them,  which  is  very 
improbable,  to  have  been  in  that  ftate  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.  For  the  tranfparency,  therefore, 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  eleftricity ;  which  in  fome  of 
our  experim.ents  hath  the  property  of  rendering  opaque 
bodies  tranfparent  *.  Indeed  it  is  fcarcely  poftible  but 
the  lava  and  every  other  matter  thrown  out  of  a  vol- 
cano mud  be  in  the  higheft  degree  eleftrical,  feeing 
the  fire  itfelf  moft  probably  takes  its  rife  from  eleilri- 
clty,  as  is  ftiown  under  the  article  Volcano. 

The  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not 
conftantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  but 
often  has  intermiftions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out 
fometimes  at  the  lame  place,  and  fometimes  at  another. 
No  real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava. 
In  the  day-time  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  thick 
white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red  hot  mat- 
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tor  being  refleiEljd  in  the  niglittime,  makes  it  appear 
like  fiame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with 
trees  or  other  combuftible  fubftances,  which  it  fre- 
quently does,  a  liright  flame  immediately  ilfues  from 
its  furface,  as  liatli  alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  V.^lliam 
Han.ilton. — This  liquid  fubftance,  after  having  run 
pure  for  about  100  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumftanccs),  begins  to  collect 
cinders,  ftones,  and  a  fcum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  obfcr- 
ved,  with  its  fcum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Tiiames,  as  he  had  fecn  it  after  a  hard  froft  and  a 
great  fall  of  fnov/,  whzn  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
down  vaft  maffes  ot  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappcared,  and  ran  in  a  fubterraneous  paflage 
formed  by  the  Icum  for  feveral  paces  ;  after  which  it 
came  out  pure,  having  left  the  fcum  behind,  though 
a  new  one  was  quickly  formed.  This  lava  at  the  far- 
theft  extremity  from  its  fource  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals,  forming  a  wall  in 
fom.e  places  10  or  12  feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 
top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on. — This  was 
the  app.earance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which  Kfued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1 783  in  Iceland  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  wall  was  at  one  time  2 1  o  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  1 00 : 
(See  Hecla).  While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate.  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  praiSicable  to  divert 
it  into  another  channel,  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  what  is  praflifed  with  r'vers.  This  he  was  after- 
wards told  had  been  done  with  fuccefs  during  the  great 
eruption  of  Etna  in  1 669  :  that  the  lava  was  direfting 
its  courfe  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
very  flowly,  when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fea.  A 
fucceftion  of  men  covered  with  fheep  fklns  wetted, 
were  employed  to  cut  through  the  tough  flanks  of  la- 
va, till  they  made  a  palfage  for  that  in  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfeft  fufion,  to  difgorge  itfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
only  take  place  in  fmall  ftreams  of  this  burning  matter ; 
with  that  abovementioned  it  would  have  been  impof^ 
fible.  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  ot  Et- 
na, that  they  do  not  conftantly  fall  down  to  the  low- 
eft  places,  but  will  fometimes  afcend  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  has  the  following  note  :  "  Having  heard 
the  fame  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius, 
I  determined,  during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progrefsof  a  current  of  lava,  and  I  was  foon 
enabled  to  comprehend  this  feeming  pha;nomenon, 
though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  moft  fluid  ftate,  fol- 
low always  the  laws  of  other  fluids ;  but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  confequently  en- 
cumbered with  fcorix  and  cinders,  the  air  llkewife  ha- 
ving rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
fometimes  (as  I  have  feen)  be  forced  up  a  fmall  afcent, 
the  frelh  matter  pulhing  forward  that  which  went  be- 
fore it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  a<Sing  always 
as  condu>flors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preftion)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their 
fluidity  from  not  being  expofcd  to  the  air.'' 

From  the  year  1767  to  1779,  this  gentleman  made 
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Lava.  many  curious  obfervations  on  the  lavns  of  Vefuvlus. 
~~'^~~'  He  found,  tliat  they  conllaully  formed  channels  in 
the  mountain  as  regular  as  if  tliey  had  been  made  by 
art  ;  and  that,  whilll  in  a  ilate  of  pcrfeifl  fulion,  they 
continued  their  courfe  in  thofe  channels,  .which  were 
fometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  others  more  or  Icfs 
fo  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out. 
Thefe  channels,  after  fmall  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight 
in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  irom  the  fight  by  a 
quantity  of  fcoria;  that  had  formed  a  crull  over  them, 
and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way 
for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  frefh  into  an  open 
channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked 
in  fome  of  thefe  fubterrancous  galleries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  fides,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
exceedingly  fmooth  and  even  :  others  were  incrufted 
with  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  fcorisc,  beauti- 
fully ramified  white  falts  in  the  form  of  dropping  fta- 
laftites,  &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid. ftate 
in  the  month  of  May  1779,  he  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  channels  above  defcribed  in  great 
petfedion.  After  quitting  them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the 
valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  river  that  had  been  fro- 
zen, and  had  mafles  of  ice  floating  upon  it.  The  wind 
happening  then  to  (hift,  our  traveller  was  fo  incom- 
moded by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide  propofed  t*  crofs 
it,  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat  with  wliicli 
the  legs  and  feet  were  alFccted.  The  crufl  was  fo 
tough,  that  their  weight  made  no  imprellion  upon  it, 
and  the  motion  fo  flow  that  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  falling.  This  circumftance,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, points  out  a  method  of  efcapc  (hould  any  perfon 
happen  to  be  inclol'ed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought 
never  to  be  tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  neceOity  ;  and 
indeed,  if  the  current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad, 
muft  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
both  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  cruft  and  the  chance 
of  its  breaking  and  falling  down  with  the  palfcngcr  in- 
to the  burning  liijuid  below.  That  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  crolied  was  about  50  or  60  feet  broad. 

Having  palled  this  burning  llream,  our  travellers 
walked  up  along  the  fide  of  it  to  its  very  fource. 
Here  th:y  faw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 
out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hifliug  and  crackling  noife 
like  that  which  attends  the  playing  o.T  an  artilicial 
fire-work.  An  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  for- 
med by  the  continual  fplalliing  up  and  cooling  of  the 
vitrified  matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow, 
red-hot  within,  like  an  heated  oven  ;  the  lava  which 
ran  from  it  being  received  into  a  regular  channel  rai- 
led upon  a  fort  of  wall  of  fcoria:  and  tinders,  almoll 
perpendicularly,  <>('  about  the  height  <il'  8  or  10  tcct, 
and  mucli  refenibl  ng  an  ancient  ,iqu;Jai5l.  On  quit- 
ting this  iountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the 
crater,  where  as  ufual  they  found  a  iittie  moinitain 
throwing  up  (tones  and  red-hot  fcoria-  with  loud  cx- 
plofions  ;  but  the  fmoke  and  fmcll  of  fulphur  was  fo 
intolerable,  tliat  ihcy  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place 
with  precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Augufl  1779,  the  curious 
channels  abovcniintioned  were  cntirclv  deftroyal,  the 
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cone  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  fliatum  of 
lava  full  of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  if- 
fued  a  fuljihureous  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcoris  and 
cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fometimes  white  tint. 
The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  more  per- 
fcflly  vitrified  than  that  of  any  former  one  he  had  ob- 
iervcd.  The  pores  of  the  ircili  lava  were  generally 
full  of  a  pcifcft  vitrification,  and  the  fcorise  them- 
felves,  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  appeared 
like  a  conful(;d  heap  of  filaments  of  a  foul  vitrification. 
When  a  piece  ol  the  folid  lava  had  been  cracked  in  its 
fall,  without  feparating  eiuircly,  fibres  of  perfedl  glafs 
were  always  oblcrved  reaching  irom  fide  to  fide  with- 
in llie  cracks.  The  natural  Ipun-glafs  which  fell  in 
fome  places  along  with  the  afhcs  ol  this  eruption,  and 
which  has  likewife  been  obfervcd  in  other  places,  he 
is  of  opinion  mull  have  proceeded  from  an  operation  of 
the  kind  juli  mentioned  ;  the  lava  cracking  and  fe- 
parating in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emilfion  from  the 
crater,  and  by  that  means  fpinning  out  the  pure  vitri- 
fied matter  from  its  pores  or  cells  ;  the  wind  at  the 
fame  time  carrying  off  tlie  filaments  of  glafs  as  fail  as 
they  were  produced. 

Our  autJior  obferved  a  kind  of  pumicc-ftone  fticL- 
ing  to  fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On 
clofe  iiifpeiflion,  however,  he  found  that  this  fub- 
llance  had  been  forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the 
folid  lava  itfelf;  and  was  a  coUedion  of  fine  vitreous 
fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
their  being  pre/fed  out  by  the  contraaion  of  the  large 
fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  "  This  curious  fub- 
ftance  (fays  he)  has  the  lightnefs  of  a  pumice,  and 
refenibles  it  in  every  refpcdl,  except  that  it  is  of  a  dar- 
ker colour." 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled 
with  pure  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furface  ;  probably  by 
the  air  which  had  been  forced  out  at  the  time  the  La- 
va contra^f^ed  itfelf  in  cooling ;  and  from  thefe  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs 
has  much  the  fame  tranfparency  with  our  common 
glafs  bottles,  and  like  them  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  co- 
lour ;  but  when  large  pieces  of  it  were  broken  off  witli 
a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfeflly  black  and  o- 
paque. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eiiipt'on  it  was  obferved,  that 
many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  Ihape  of  a  barley- 
corn or  plum-rtone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  Some  of  thefe  did  not  v.eigh  above  an 
ounce  ;  but  others  could  not  be  lefs  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  tlicm  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  fuch  a 
form  in  tlicir  fall.  There  were  alfo  many  oilier  cu- 
rious vitrifications,  di.l'erent  from  any  he  h.id  feen  be- 
fore, mixed  with  this  huge  lliower  of  fcori.v  .inU  maf- 
fcs  ot  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  ./Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  men- 
tion of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
cjcfled  by  tlic  volcano,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  thrown 
out  a  fecond  time.  The  intenfe  heat  to  which  it  was 
then  fubjciled,  had  fuch  an  affeiS  upon  it,  that  it  ap- 
peared all  full  of  chinks  to  a  confidcr.ible  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  .angles  to  one  anotlicr.  He  had  alfo 
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Lifa.  an  opportunity  of  obfening  to  greal  advantage  feme 
"  of  I'lc  holl(  w  channels  ftTined  by  llie  lavas  of  ^tna  fi- 
m.lar  to  tliofe  Jel'ciibed by  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton,  but 
on  a  n;uch  larger  fcalc.  Here  the  great  eruption  of 
rater  in  1755  had  overturned,  in  a  vertical  direiflion, 
an  huce  tube  of  this  kind  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile. 
Tilt  tube  itfclf  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  enormous 
*  rnalics,  fomewhat  refenibling  planks  ;  each  two  feet 
thick,  and  twelve  or  lifteen  in  breadth,  continued  in 
a  ftraightline  through  the  whole  of  that  fpace.  At  the 
fame  time  by  the  aikion  oftlie  lava  a  kind  of  walls  had 
been  formed,  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  thefe  walls  appear  rolled 
together  like  paper  ;  and  K.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  various  appearances  on  the  furface  of  the  lava 
when  cooled  mull  have  arifen  from  particles  heteroge- 
neous to  the  real  lava  ;  and  which  detach  themielves 
from  it,  riling  to  the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms 
proportioned  to  the  fpaces  of  time  taken  up  in  cool- 
ing. Thefe  crulls  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  fco- 
rii  and  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  fand  or  alhes.  At  the 
lame  place  are  found  alfo  great  numbers  of  fmall  pieces 
like  lliwfc  of  ice  heaped  up  n  one  another  after  having 
floated  for  fome  time  on  a  river.  Beneatli  thefe  the 
pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  v/hich  has  evidently  been  in 
a  ilate  of  perfect  fullon.  This  is  extremely  denfe  ; 
and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compo- 
fiiiou  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous. 
"  ll  is  curious  (fays  he)  to  obferve,  fo  near  one  fpecies 
of  lava  which  is  very  pure,  another  which  has  liicewife 
arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  has  there 
.  undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarce  to  retain  an  ap- 
pearance of  its  original  ftate.  It  is,  however,  like  iron 
droi's,  in  grains  of  unequal  fizes.  We  find  it  alfo  at 
various  diftances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
iathoms.  It  is  fomctimcs  found  in  large  pieces  like 
tables,  covered  over  with  fharp  points,  fome  longer 
and  ethers  fljorter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detach- 
ed frtim  one  ancther,  as  if  tliey  had  been  brought  thi- 
ther and  fcattered  from  a  tumbriL  The  matter  of 
vhich  the  cruft  of  the  lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have 
iiiucd  from  it  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  froth  rifes 
upon  foluticn  of  foap  in  water.  It  appears  afterwards 
to  have  fwelled,  burll,  and  alTumed  its  prefent  form, 
prefenting  to  the  view  various  fpaces  filled  with  fmall 
loofe  ftones.  A  great  number  of  new  lavas  were  like- 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efflorefcences  in  great  quantity. 

The  hardnefs,  denfity,  and  folidity,  of  lavas,  no 
doubt  proceed  frcm  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
have  been  expofed,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or 
Icfs  accoiding  to  their  quantity.  Hence  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes,  which  pcur  forth  the  greatell  quantities  of 
Java,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  fjreateft  degree  of  lique- 
faction, and  Dr  Van  Troil  obferves,  that  what  he  iav/ 
muft  have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  compofition  of  the  lavas  of  different  volcanoes, 
and  even  of  different  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  volcano, 
is  extremely  diSerent.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  of 
»iti«'B5ol'  opinion  that  this  difference  in  compofition  contributes 
bvasbjrSir  not  a  little  to  the  facility  or  difficulty  with  which  they 
W.  Hamil-  afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  "  Some 
Ion.  (fays  h^)  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  vitrifi- 

cation than  others,  and  are  confequectly  Icfs  liable  to 
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the    impreffions   of  time.     I  have  often  obferved  on     Liva* 
Mount  V'efuvius,  when  1  have  been  clofe  to  a  mouth  ——>/—" 
from  whence  the  lava  was   difgorging    itfelf,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.     I  have 
feen  it  as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glals  when  in  aifion  ; 
and  1  have  feen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  fei),UHting 
as  they  forced  their   way  out,  jull  like  meal  coming 
from  under  the  grindftones.     A  ftream  of  lava  of  this 
fort  being  left  compact,  and  containing  more    .\uthy 
particles,  would  certainly  be  mucli  fooner  fit  lor  vege- 
ation  than  one  compofed  of  the  more  perfecl:  vicvilied         6 
matter."     Mr  Bergman,   who  has  accurately  anai,fed  By  Mr 
fome  Icelandic  lavas,  informs  us,  tliat  one  kind  is  v^ry  Uergman. 
coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almoft  black, 
intermixed  with  white  grains  refembling  quartz,  which 
in  fome  places  have  a  hgure  not  very  unlike  a  Iquare. 
This  black  matter  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but 
if  a  piece  of  it  is  held  againll   a  compafs,  tire  needle 
vifibly  moves.     Wien  tried  in  the  crucible,   it  yields 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in  every  hundred 
weight.     It  does  not  didolve  in  the  leaft  with  fal  fods, 
and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous    fait.     It  feems    to  contain    a  great    deal  of 
clay  in  its    compofition,  which  may  be   extrafted  by 
all  acid  folvents.     This  laft  he  is  likewife,  from  expe- 
riments, alFured,  is  the  cafe  with  the  lava  of  Solfaterra 
in  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  poffeffes  more  orlefs  ofthofe 
trani'parent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  are  gene- 
rally chequered,  does  not  feem  to  be  of  the  nacure  of 
quartz,  as  it  cannot  be  attacked  by  fal  fodae  ;  it  is 
however,  foluble  with  fome  difficulty  by  borax  and 
fufible  urinous  ialt,  or  microcofmic  acid.  Thefe  eflec'ta 
are  perfectly  limilar  to  tliofe  produced  upon  the  dia- 
mond, ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  and  hyacinth.  The 
chryfolite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  Ihirl,  can  neither 
be  dilfolved  by  fal  fodse,  though  tliey  are  fomewhat  at- 
tacked by  it  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  and  up- 
on the  two  laft  mentioned  ones  it  produces  a  flight 
effervefcence ;  on  which  account,  lays  Mr  Bergman,  It 
is  poftible  that  die  precious  Ifones  found  upon  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  are  fold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related- 
to  the  real  precious  ftones  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  found  no  fucli  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite 
porous  w-ithin,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  confiderably 
lisihter  than  the  former  ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  of  a  black  or  blackifli  brown 
colour,  a  little  tranfparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs, 
and  gives  fire  with  rteel.  It  cannot  eafily  be  melted  by 
itfelf;  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  pieces.  It  can 
h.ardly  be  dilfolved  in  the  fire  by  fufible  urinous  fait  ; 
but  it  fuccceds  a  little  better  with  borax,  though  with 
fome  difficulty.  With  fal  fodx  it  diffolves  very  little ; 
though  in  the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition  is  percei- 
ved, and  the  whole  mafs  is  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Hence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  an  excellive  fire  out  of  the 
black  lava  formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  Iceland  pumice-ftone,  quartz  and  cryftals 
are  often  found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddifh- 
brown  kind.  The  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  grey,  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  conlift  of  a 
hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a  filiceous  earth.  They 
were  fprinkled  with  rays  and  grains  refembling  quartz,. 

and 
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and  foine  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  fufed  with  great 
dilliculty  in  tlie  fire  ;  with  ial  fodoe  lliey  Hiowed  ibme 
^fTervefcciice  at  tirft,  but  wliich  ce:ifed  in  a  ihort  time. 
Tlie  parts  refembling  qiMrl/,  produced  no  motion  at 
all ;  from  whence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  the 
black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mafs.  Several  other  (lones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  fuppofed  to  liave  no  con- 
nei!lion  witli  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  Ijcen  produced 
in  fome  other  way. 

In  Mr  Fevbcr's  travels  tlirough  Italy,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  has  feen  a  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exactly  re- 
fcnibling  lilue  iron  flaes,  tli.it  it  was  not  to  be  diftin- 
(jnilhed  from  them  but  with  great  difP.cuky.  The  fame 
author  tells  us  likewife,  that,  "  tliC  Viccntine  and  \^c- 
i-onsle  lavas  and  volcanic  alhes  cont.iin  inclofed  feveral 
iorts  of  tirc-llriking  and  flint-horn  flones,  oi'  a  red, 
blacl.,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  as 
jafpcrs  and  agates ;  that  hyacinths,  chryfolitcs,  and 
piflr;  'ihfit'imie,  defcril)ed  by  Mr  Arduini  in  his  Cioriule 
d'llai'rn,  are  found  at  Leoncdo ;  and  that  chalcedony 
or  opal  pebbles,  and  noduli  with  inclofed  water-drops, 
(chakciiinii  oftnli  enhydri),  are  dug  out  of  the  volcanic 
cineritious  hills  near  V^icenza. 

M.  Dolomien  confiders  the  chemical  analyfis  of  la- 
va as  but  of  little  account.  When  fubjeiflcd  to  the 
force  of  fire  a  fccond  time,  they  are  all  of  them  redu- 
cible to  the  fame  kind  of  glafs ;  from  wliich  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  all  volcanic  produifts  have  been  form- 
ed of  die  f»me  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the  fubtcr- 
rancous  fire  has  always  afted  on  and  vaiioufly  modi- 
fied the  fame  kind  of  (lone.  But  an  analyfis  by  fire, 
he  julUy  obferves,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  fallacious. 
The  fubllances  are  all  fufible,  and  we  have  no  proper 
methods  of  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  our  fire  ;  fo 
that  the  fame  fubdance  which  to-day  may  come  out 
of  our  furnaces  untouched,  may  to-morrow  be  found 
en  Tiplctely  altered,  even  though  the  fire  employed 
Jhould  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the 
former.  Analyfes  by  different  menftrua  have  not  l>cen 
more  fuccefiful.  Mr  Bergman  has  indeed  analyfed 
fome  lavas  with  acids,  and  gives  with  adonilhing  pre- 
cifion  the  following  refult,  viz.  that  an  hundred 
]varts  of  lava  contains  49  of  filiceous  earth,  35  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and  i  2  of 
iron.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  author  ol)- 
ferves,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  lavas  in 
general.  They  only  fliow  the  compofrtion  of  tiic  par- 
ticular fpecimens  that  he  tried ;  and  even  after  the  de- 
fcriptions  that  he  has  given,  we  arc  a  good  deal  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  the  fpecies  of  lava  which  he  fubjcifled 
to  analyfis.  "  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  (fays  M. 
Dolomieu)  to  apply  this  analyfis  to  every  volcanic  pro- 
dufl,  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component 
parts  of  a  fifllle  rock  were  the  fmie  with  thofe  of  every 
rock  compoftd  of  laminn?  or  thin  ftrata."  For  thefc 
reafons  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  undcrrtand 
the  nature  of  lavas,  we  (liould  confidcr  not  only  that  of 
volcanoes  thcmfclvcs,  but  of  the  bafes  on  whicli  they 
reft.  Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  found  tliat 
the  volcanic  fires  generally  exill  in  Iwds  of  argillaceous 
fchillus  and  horn  llone  ;  iVcqucntly  in  a  fpecies  of  por- 
phyry, the  gluten  of  which  is  intermediate  betwixt 
horn-llone   and  petroiUex ;   containing  a  large  quan- 


tity of  fchocrl,  feldt-fpar,  and  greenilli  quartz  or  chry- 
Iblite,  in  little  rounded  nodules.  Thefe  fubftancci, 
he  tells  us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains 
which  are  called  primitive,  and  in  ftrata  buried  under 
beds  of  calcareous  ftonc ;  and,  among  other  thing-, 
would  have  convinced  us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lava*, 
does  not  make  them  lofe  the  diftinilive  charaflcrs  oi' 
their  bafes.  In  the  mountains  called  Primiinr,  thofe 
rocks  which  are  afligncd  as  the  bafes  of  the  more  com- 
mon lavas  are  found  intermixed  with  micaceous  ones, 
with  gneifs,  granite,  &c.  and  they  generally  reft  on 
maffcs  of  granite.  Hence  lavas  muft  conlill  of  all 
thefe  matters,  and  the  fire  muft  ad  upon  them  all 
whenever  it  meets  with  them.  Our  author  has  con- 
ftantly  ohfcrved,  tliat  volcanoes  fituated  at  the  greatcft 
diflance  from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  or  group  of 
mountains  on  which  they  are  eftablilhed,  produce  lavas 
of  a  mr>re  homogeneous  composition,  and  lefs  varied, 
and  which  contain,  moll  iron  and  argill.aceous  earth. 
Thofe,  on  tlie  contrary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are 
more  divcrlified  in  their  produifls  ;  containing  fubftan- 
ces  of  an  infinite  variety  of  different  kinds.  The  feat 
of  the  fire,  however,  he  obferves,  does  not  long  con- 
tinue among  the  granites,  the  inflammation  being  ei- 
ther extinguifhed,  or  returning  to  the  centre  of  the 
fehiflus  rocks  in  its  neighl)Ourhood. 

From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  pf  which  lavas 
are  compofed,  we  acquire  al!\j  a  confidcrable  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  that  arc  found  in  greatell  quantity 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  excavations  made  by 
mines,  occ.  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  mere 
fcratchcs  in  comparifon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires ; 
and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themfelves  as  the 
produ<5>ions  of  thofe  fires,  it  thence  follows,  that  by 
attentively  examining  the  materials  of  which  tl>e)  are 
compofed,  we  may  thence  determine  what  kind  o"f 
fubftances  are  moft  common  at  tliefe  great  depths  in 
iJie  e.irth. 

Thus  our  author  tliinks  it  probable,  that  fchoerls 
and  porphyries,  though  rare  on  the  furfacc,  are  very 
common  in  the  internal  parts  of  tlie  earth.  As  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  truth  of  his  oblervations,  our  author  in- 
f  rms  us,  that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  cir- 
cumftance  but  merely  infpeding  the  lavas  of  Mount 
F.tna,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  there 
exifted  granites,  porphyries,  witli  fchiftus  and  argil- 
laceous horn-rtoncs.  In  tliis  opinion  he  perfifted,  not- 
withftanding  the  generally  oppofite  fentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  themfelves.  He  fearchcd  in  vain  three- 
fourths  of  the  ifland  ;  .ind  at  laft  found  that  all  the 
mountains,  forming  tlie  point  of  Sicily,  called  Pdorut, 
contain  rocks  of  the  kind  abovcmcntioned.  He  tlien 
faw  that  the  bafe  of  tliefc  mountains  was  produced  un- 
der Mount  Etna  on  one  fide,  ^nd  under  the  Dpari 
illands  on  the  other.  "  We  muft,  tlieref'ore,  (fays  he) 
believe,  tliat  thefe  mountains  have  furnilhed  the  ma- 
teri.als  on  which  the  volcanoes  liavc,  for  thoufands  of 
years,  exerted  their  power." 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevations  called  the  Nep- 
ttiniin  A/cuntiiint,  or  Mobj  I't.'onis,  lie  was  enabled  to 
difcover  the  rcafon  why  the  produfl-;  of  Etna  and  the 
Lipari  illands  dirtcr  from  one  anotlur.  This,  he  fays, 
is  the  unc(iual  diftribution  lA'  the  rranite  and  fchiftns 
rocks  among  them.  The  illandi  relt  almoft  immcdi- 
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Ijv».  ately  on  the  granite,  or  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  very 
'  tJiin  ftrutum  of  argillaceous  rock  which  contains  por- 
phyry ;  but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fchiftous  rock,  which  it  muft  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite  ;  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  its  lava  fcems  to  have  granite  for  its  bafis.  If 
the  feat  of  the  fire  was  ftill  more  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  be  more  ho- 
mogeneous ;  becaufe  the  fchift,  which  fucceeds  to  the 
liom-ftone,  is  lefs  various,  and  hardly  includes  any  bo- 
dies foreign  to  its  own  fubflance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in 
the  extinguiflied  volcanoes  of  the  Fnl  Ji  iVoto,  which 
lie  15  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Etna,  contain  nei- 
ther granite  nor  porphyry  ;  but  have  for  their  bafes 
fimple  rocks,  with  particles  of  chryfolite  and  fome 
f;hoer!s. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metaz/.o,  oppo- 
f  te  to  Lipari,  ht  afcribes  the  formation  of  pumice  ;  as 
they  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcaly  ar.d  mica- 
ceous rocks,  black  and  white,  with  folllle  granites  or 
g'lei/s,  the  bjriis  of  which  is  a  very  fufible  feldt-fpar ; 
and  thefe  he  fuppofcs  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  them  almoll:  untouch- 
ed in  puniice-llones.  There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure 
feldt-fpar  ;  to  the  femivitrification  of  which  he  afcribes 
au  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges, are  to  be  m;t  with  among  the  Neptunian 
:nounlains,  though  theib  flones  abound  in  the  lavas  of 
Etna,  "  They  are  not  diftant  (fays  he)  from  the  gra- 
nites ;  and  thofe  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
nefs  nor  perfeiflion  of  thofe  pieces  which  I  gatliered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  wafhed 
out  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  mountain  by  water. 
But  though  the  porphyries  I  faw  here  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  thofe  in  tlie  produ<5ls  of  Etna,  I  was  fufficient- 
ly  convinced  of  their  exigence,  and  their  analogy  with 
thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  difcovering  tliat  the  centre  of 
thefe  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Por- 
phyries, in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  furfacc  of  the 
earth.  Nature  generally  conceals  them  from  us  by 
burying  them  under  calcareous  llrata,  or  by  inclofing 
them  in  fchiftus  rocks  with  which  they  arc  almoft  al- 
ways mixed  :  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of 
volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  are  among  the 
moft  common  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
ar.d  they  arc  never  fo  much  difguifed  by  the  fubterra- 
nean  fiie  as  to  be  mlltaken  in  the  lavas  of  which  they 
fcrm  the  bafis." 

In  Cronftedt's  Mineralogy  we  find  all  the  volcanic 
prcdui5ls  claffcd  under  the  general  name  of  S/ags  ;  of 
v.hich  he  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

1.  77jf  ylchatcs  IJlamlicus  N'l^cr,  or  Iceland  Agate. 
It  is  black,  folid,  and  of  a  glalfy  texture  ;  but  in  thin 
pieces  :  it  is  greenilh,  and  femitranfparent,  like  bottle- 
glafs  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in  Ice- 
land and  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  The  jewellers 
employ  it  as  an  agate,  though  it  is  too  fuft  to  refift 
the  wear.  "  The  me  ft  remarkable  thing  concern- 
ing this  (fays  he)  is,  that  fuch  1  irge  folid  maffes  are 
fciind  of  it,  that  there  is  no  polllbility  of  producing 
the  like  in  any  glafs-houfc.  In  Magellan's  notes  on 
this  fubjefl,  we  find  the  Iceland  agate  clafled  among 
the  tranfparent  bafaltcs.    To  the  fame  clafs  belong  the 


I.npU  Objid'mnus  of  Pliny,  and  the  IjOph  Galiinaceus  of 
Peru,  which  by  its  beautiful  blacknefs  approaches  to 
the  colour  of  a  large  black-bird  of  the  crow  kind,  in 
that  country  called  the  GaHlna^o. 

2.  Lapis  molaris  Rhennnus,  Rlienifli  Millftone,  is 
blackiih-grey,  porous,  and  perfeftly  refembling  a  fort 
of  flag  produced  by  Mount  Vefuvius. 

3.  Piimex,  the  pumice-ftone.     See  Pumex. 

4.  The  Pearl-Slag  is  compounded  of  white  and 
greenilh  glafs  particles,  which  feem  to  have  been  con- 
ghitinated  while  yet  foft  or  in  fufion.  It  is  found  in 
the  illand  of  Afcenfion. 

5.  Slag-fand,  or  afties,  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in 
larger  or  fmaller  grains.  "  This  (fays  Cronftedt)  may 
perhaps  be  the  principle  of  the  Terra  Puzzolana,  be- 
caufe fuch  an  earth  is  f;iid  at  this  time  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  near  Naples,  which  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  Vefuvius."  In  the  notes,  we  are  informed,  that 
if  tlie  afhes  of  a  volcano  be  plentifully  moiftencJ,  they 
produce  that  hind  oi  tufa  or  tophi,  trans,  and /oW,  all 
of  which  are  nearly  of  tlie  fame  kind.  Great  heaps 
of  tufa  or  tophi  arc  found  in  Italy,  forming  various 
hills,  and  covering  large  trafls  of  land  ;  from  whence  it 
is  cut,  and  carried,  for  making  the  walls,  vaults,  and 
upper  ceihngs  of  houfes.  It  is  a  very  foft  kind  of 
ftone,  extremely  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes,  on 
account  of  its  little  weight,  and  being  eafilv  cut  into 
any  lorm.  The  inhabitants  of  Umbria  and  other  parts 
of  Italy  dig  with  very  little  labour  various  fubterra- 
nean  excavations  for  the  keeping  of  wines  and  provi- 
fions  of  different  kinds. 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lavas  ought  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  volcanic  produdlions.  All 
lavas,  according  to  him,  are  magnetic,  give  fire  with 
fteel,  are  generally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  fufible 
per  fe.  They  may  be  reduced  to  three  varieties,  viz. 
tlie  cellular,  the  compafl,  and  the  vitreous.  The 
cellular,  appear  to  have  undergone  only  the  firft  degree 
of  fufion,  being  juft  molified  and  heated  fufKciently  to 
expel  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  argillaceous  parti- 
cles. Hence  they  aboimd  in  fmall  cavities  arifing  from 
the  expanfion  of  that  air  after  it  had  recovered  its 
claftic  ftate  ;  and  thus  they  are  often  fo  light  as  to  float 
upon  water,  and  have  been  miftaken  for  pumice- 
llones.  They  are  of  black,  grey,  brown,  or  reddifh 
colours ;  and  their  cavities  arc  even  filled  with  cryftal- 
lizations.  Of  this  kind  is  Cronftedt's  fecond  fpecies, 
the  millftone  of  the  Rhine.  Thefe  contain  from  45 
to  50  per  cent,  of  filiceous  earth;  from  15  to  20  of 
iron ;  four  or  five  of  pure  calcareous  earth ;  tlie  re- 
mainder being  argillaceous. 

The  compacfl  lavas  have  undergone  a  more  perfeft 
degree  of  fufion,  though  even  thefe  are  not  deftitute 
of  cavities.  They  contain  finer  cryftals,  or  fuch  as 
are  more  completely  vitrified  than  the  former  :  they 
have  a  black  or  brown  colour :  but  ftill  their  frafture 
is  obfcure  and  not  gl^ffy.  Their  conftituent  parts  are 
the  fame  with  the  preceding  ones  ;  the  ufual  fluxes  at- 
tack them  with  difficulty,  and  the  fufible  fait  of  urine 
has  fcarce  any  power  over  them. 

1  he  vitreous  lava  has  been  more  completely  melted, 
ana  forms  vitrifications  of  different  colours,  generally 
black  or  alh-coloured,  but  rarely  blue  or  greenifli.  A 
fpecies  of  this  was  ^alyfed  by  Mr  Bergman,  as  has 
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,ava.  been  already  mentioned,  iind  afforded  49  /w  ctni.  ol"  fi- 
lex,  3J  ol  argillaceous,  4  ol  calcareous  earth,  and 
12  of  iron.  Another  fpecimcn  from  the  Lipari 
iflands  alTordcJ  69  parts  ot"  filex,  20  of  argillaceous 
eartli,  and  9  of  lion.  Tliis  kind  of  lava  nicks  hy  it- 
felf  with  great  difficulty.  The  black  aijate  of  Iceland 
belongs  to  this  fpccics,  as  does  alio  the  harder  foit  of 
pitch  ftone,  which  gives  fire  with  fteel.  I'his  Hone  is 
of  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black,  red,  or  brown; 
has  a  glaiiy  appearance,  being  conipofcd  of  femivitri- 
fled  fnblhmces,  and  melts  calily /xryf.  It  contains  65 
per  ant.  of  filcx,  16  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  four 
of  iron;  14  parts  were  dillipated  in  the  analylls  made 
by  VVieglcb,  as  Mr  Kirwan  alllrts. 

The  beds  oi"  lava  are  deepell  and  narroweft  near  the 
crater,  and  broader  and  (hallower  as  they  advance, 
iinkfs  fome  valley  intervenes.  Pumice-llones  lij  at  a  (till 
grcitcrdillance  :  and  lr<in  thcfe  obfervations,  !ays  Mr 
Kii  wan,  cxtingiiid'.'.-d  volcanoes  may  be  traced. 

Ctcnrtedt  coiijcvflurcd  that  tlure  ii.ight  be  a  kind  of 
circulation  among  the  ditlcrcnt  earths,  from  llic  vege- 
table mould,  whicli  he  fuppofed  to  occupy  one  ex- 
treme, to  x\\e. Jlogs  or  volcanic  produiftlons,  which  n.ight 
be  reckoned  to  iKcupy  a-notlwr,  and  back  again  from 
the  flags  to  the  vegetable  ir.ould.  "  It  is  obvious 
(fays  he)  how  the  old  heaps  of  flags  fiom  tlie  iron 
furnaces  decay,  and  at  lalt  produce  vegetables,  which 
cannot  be  afcribed  folely  to  a  black  mould  carried  ilii- 
ther  by  the  wind.  The  fame  may  pcrliaps  ha|>pen 
with  the  natural  flags  in  the  open  air."  Other  natuia- 
lills  have  verified  this  conjeiflure.  All  lavas  are  found 
to  be  dccompofable  by  long  expofure  to  the  air,  foon- 
cr  or  later  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  c.il- 
careous  earth  they  contain,  and  according  as  their  lu- 
fion  was  more  or  lefs  complete.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton has  concluded  that  they  gain  only  one  or  two  feet 
mould  in  1000  years:  from  which,  and  Recupero's 
calcul.ations,  extravagant  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the 
duration  of  the  world  ;  but  all  thefe  are  found,  when 
properly  examined,  to  be  built  on  a  falfe  foundation. 
See  the  article  Earth,  n°  176,   177. 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  vol- 
I  of  la-  canoes  under  the  name  of  lava  is  prodigious.  Af- 
hiown  ter  the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669,  Borclli 
went  from  Pifa  to  Sicily  to  obferve  the  cfFc>?ls  of 
it.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted 
to  9^,8^0,750  culjical  paces;  fo  that,  had  it  been 
extended  in  length  upon  the  furiace  of  the  earth,  it 
would  have  reached  more  than  four  times  roiind 
the  whole  earth.  All  this  matter,  however,  was 
not  lava,  but  confillcd  alfo  of  fand,  ftone,  gravel, 
&c.  The  lava  he  computed  at  6,300,000  paces 
wl.ich  formed  a  river,  according  to  our  author,  fome- 
times  two  miles  broad  ;  but  according  to  others  it  was 
fix  or  feven  miles  broad,  and  fometimos  20  or  30  yards 
in  depth.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  very  ccjiimonly  ly  or  20  miles  in 
Icngtli,  fix  or  fevcnin  brcadtli,  and  50  feet  deep.  The 
mofl  conlideralile  is  fcarcc  lefs  tl'an  30  miles  long  and 
I J  bread.  The  moft  confidorablc  hivas  of  Veluvius 
do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  Icngtli.  The  fame  au- 
thor, however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which  illiicd 
from  Vefuvius  in  1767,  was  fix  miles  long,  two  in 
breadth,  and  in  moll  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.     In 
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one  place  it  had  run  along  a  hf>ilow-n-ay  made  by  cur- 
rents of  rain  not  lefs  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
wide  ;  and  this  vad  liollow  it  had  in  one  place  fi  1- 
ed  up.  He  fays,  lie  could  not  liavc  believed  that  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  liave  been  thrown  out 
infucli  a  Ihort  time,  if  lie  had  not  examined  tile  whole 
courfc  of  it  liimfclf.  Even  this  quantity,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparifbn  of 
that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  tlie  year  1783,  which 
covered  a  fpace  of  ground  90  miles  in  length  and  42 
in  breadth,  to  the  deptli  of  more  than  100  feet.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  traft  of  lava  up- 
wards of  300  miles  in  length  :  and  in  1 72S,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued 
f  r  two  years  to  run  into  a  great  lake,  which  it  almoll 
tilled  up. 

As  the  lavas  are  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes  in 
t!i;  liighelt  degree  of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pol'cd  that  fucli  va:t  bodies  will  retain  tl-,eir  heat 
for  a  long  time.  It  would  indeed  be  well  worth 
obfcrving,  what  length  of  time  is  required  to  cool  a 
lava  pcrfeiftly ;  as  from  thence  we  might  in  fome 
meafure  judge  how  far  thofe  philcfophers  are  in  the 
right,  who  argue  concerning  tlio  length  of  t  me  re- 
quired to  cool  an  ignited  globe  of  the  ii/.eof  our  earth 
or  larger.  Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the 
month  of  April  1771,  he  thrull  ilicks  into  fome  of  the 
crevices  of  the  l.iva  v/hicli  had  ilfued  from  Vefuvius  in 
Oclober  1767,  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  On 
Mount  Etna,  in  1769,  he  obferved  the  lava  that  had 
been  difgorged  tliree  years  before  to  fmoke  in  many 
jKirts.  No  jiarticular  iiblervation,  however,  hath  been 
made  in  what  proporticni  the  heat  of  la\  as  is  {gradually 
loll. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us  oi  a  curit  lis  faft 
relating  to  a  lava  in  the  ifland  called  Lacco.  Here  is 
a  cavern  fliut  up  with  a  door;  and  this  cavern  is  made 
ulc  of  to  cool  liquors  antl  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a 
Ihort  time  as  eflecfually  as  ice.  Before  the  door  was 
opened,  he  felt  the  coid  on  his  legs  very  fenfibly  ;  but 
when  it  was  opened,  the  cold  rulhed  cut  lb  as  to  give 
him  pain  ;  and  witliin  tlie  grotto  it  was  intoler.iblc. 
He  was  not  fenfible  of  wind  attending  this  cold  ;  tho' 
upon  Mount  Etna  and  V"efuvius,  wliere  there  a;  c  ca- 
verns of  this  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occalioncd  by 
a  luliterraneous  wind  :  tlie  natives  call  fuch  phues  •:•.•«- 
tiiroli.  From  old  lavas  lliere  alfb  frequently  happens 
an  cni|)tion  of  noxious  vapours  calKd  mf/W.j.  Tl  cfe 
likewifc break  out  from  wells  and  uibttiianeous  places 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  a  volcanoe  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affcifls  tlie  nr^rtrils, 
throat,  and  flomach,  jull  as  ilit  I'pirit  i^f  hartlhcrn  or 
any  ftrong  volatile  fait ;  and  would  foon  prove  fatal  if 
you  fid  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  Thefe 
mofetes,  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 
tlie  ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  of  1631. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  u«,  that  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vefuvius  arc  much  the  lame,  but  thofe  of 
Etna  ratlier  blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of 
Vefuvius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a  fine  polilh,  and 
are  frequently  manufaclured  into  boxes,  tables,  &c. 
In  Naples,  tlic  iahabitaDCs  commonly  make  ufe  of  it 
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j.-ivaiidub.  for  iw.-inccth:  ftrc:ts,  and  even  tlic  fiibtcnancous  cities 

* ^ '  of  Pompeii  auJ  Heicultmcuin   have  been  pavoci  wiih 

the   fame  fublUnce.     A  fine  large  cubic   piece  of  lava 
ispiefcrved  in  the  l)all  of  the  Biitiflx  Mufeuni. 

LAVANDULA,  uavchdep.  :  A  genus  of  the  m- 
giofpeiraia  order,  belonging  to  the  did) namia  chd",  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tli; 
42d  ordir,../'(77r.7/.;.;.;.  The  cal}  x.  is  ovute,  ..nd -i  little 
dentatod,  fiipporteJ  by  a  l-.i\idc,i  or  Horal  leaf;  tiie  co- 
rolla is  refupinatcd  :  the  flamina  within  llic  tube. 

Sf.'ciei.  I.  The  fpica,  or  lavender  fpike,  luith  a 
(liort  flirubby  n.ilk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmall 
fpear-fliaped  eritiie  leaves  ;  and  tiom  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  numerous,  long,  ereift,  naked  fpikes  of  fmall 
ringent  flowers,  of  ditfercnt  colours  in  the  varieties. 
The  varieties  of  this  are  common  narrow-leaved  laven- 
der, with  I)lue  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers  ;  broad- 
leaved  lavender;  dv/arf  lavender  :  all  of  tliem  flower- 
ing in  July.  This  fpecies  is  the  common  lavender  ; 
but  tlie  narrovz-lcaved  variety,  witli  blue  flowers,  is  the 
fort  commonly  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medfcine, 
&c.  The  ftcEchas,  or  French  lavender,  hath  a  iluubby 
very  branchy  ftalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  very 
narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  pointed,  ho.uy  leives,  oppofite; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  Oiort  bulliy  fpikes 
of  purple  flowers  in  Jime  and  July  ;  fucceedcd  by  feeds 
in  Augurt.  Tlxere  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
3.  The  dentata,  or  dentate-leaved  ftoechas,  hath  a 
woody  ftalk,  branching  on  every  fide  three  or  four 
feet  high  ;  leaves  deeply  indented  in  a  pinnated  man- 
ner ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  fcaly  four-cor- 
nered fpikes  of  flowers,  appearing  moft  part  of  fum- 
nier. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  are  propagated  plentifully 
by  flips  of  cuttings  of  their  young  flioots  in  fpring. 
In  march  or  April,  take  oft  a  quantity  of  flips  or  cut- 
tings, from  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  long  ;  ftrip  off 
the  under  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  in  a  (hady  border, 
four  inches  afunder ;  give  a  good  watering,  repeat  it 
occallonally  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  will  be 
well  rooted  in  fummer,  and  each  become  a  good  plant 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  any  place  early  4n  autumn, 
that  is  September  or  Odlober  ;  removing  them,  if  pof- 
fible,  with  balls  of  earth  ;  and  if  intended  to  plant 
them  for  ufe,  fet  them  in  rows  two  or  tliree  feet  afun- 
der, and  two  feet  diftance  in  each  row  :  if  any  are  de- 
figned  for  the  fhrubbery,  they  fhould  be  ftationed 
fingly  at  good  diftances  near  the  front.  Thofeofthe 
third  fort  being  tender,  Ihould  be  potted  to  move  to 
fhelter  in  winter.  The  lavendula  fldchas  is  alfo  often 
raif^  from  feed,  fown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth. 

Ufes.  The  two  firft  fpecies  are  proper  both  for 
the  kitcjien-garden,  for  medicinal  and  other  family- 
ufes  ;  and  to. plant  in  the  pleafure-ground  to  adorn  the 
front  of  fmallJhrubbery  compartments,  where  they  will 
increafe  the  variety  very  agreeably  ;  and  are  finely- 
fcented  aromatics,  both  when  growing,  and  their 
flowers  when  gathwred,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firft  fpe- 
cies, which  are  in  great  efteem  for  putting  among 
cloaths,  and  for  diftilling  and  other  economical  ufes. 
The  flowers  of  the  firft  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe  in 
July,  which  being  the  time  of  their  perfeflion,  cut  off 
the  fpikes  clofe  in  a  dry  day,  and  tie  them  in  fmall 


bunches  for  ufe.  Thefe  and  the  fummits  are  in  a  very  Lava; 
eminent  degree  cephalic  and  nervine.  They  are  given  L^" 
in  pallies,  vertigos,  lethargies,  tremors,  and  iuppref- 
fion  of  the  menflrual  evacuation.  The  compound  fpi- 
rit  diftilled  tVom  them  is  famous  in  thefe  and  many 
other  like  cafe»»  The  diftilled  oil  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  defl:roying  \h.e  pi-diciili  in^uinales,  and  other 
cutaneous  infefts.  If  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  in 
this  oil,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds, 
be  applied  at  night  to  the  parts  infected,  the  infeifts 
will  certainly,  fays  GeofFroy,  be  all  found  dead  ia  the 
morning. 

LAV^ATERA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andrla  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  ColummJ'cru:  The  exterior  c;Uyx  is  double 
and  trifid  ;  the  arilli  or  feed  coats  are  very  many  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  moft  of  them  her- 
baceous flowery  annuals,  or  fhrubby  perennials,  growing 
credl  frem  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  large  roundilh,  heart-fhaped,  and  angular 
leaves,  and  quinquepetalous  flowers  of  the  mallow  kind. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feed  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  fpring ;  and  thrive  bell  when  fown  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  lavatera  tribe  affeft  a 
warm  fandy  lltuation  and  foil,  in  which  they  willfome- 
times  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  many  years; 
but  in  general  they  are  fhort-lived,  continuing  only 
two  or  three  years  :  this  renders  tliem  peculiarly  eli- 
gible to  be  fcattered  plentifully  in  a  newly  made  Ilirub- 
bery  ;  they  will  add  warmth  to  young  plants,  and  will 
die  away  themfelves  before  the  fpaces  they  occupy  will 
be  required  by  the  furrounding  fhrubs. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavadeho,  a  name  given  to 
certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out 
of  the  earth  by  wafliing. 

M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  defcription  of  the 
lavatories  of  Chili : — They  dig  deep  into  the  earth, 
in  fuch  places  as  they  have  reafon  to  expeft  gold  in  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  ftream 
of  water  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  earth  as  much 
as  poQlble  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the 
greater  etTcff,  and  tear  up  the  the  earth  more  ftrongly. 
\Vhen  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn 
off  the  ftream,  and  dig  dry. 

The  earth  that  they  now  get,  is  carried  on  mules, 
and  difcharged  into  a  bafon,  made  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows  ;  into  which  a  little  rivu- 
let of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  difTol- 
ving  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing 
away  with  it,  excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which, 
by  their  great  weight  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon,  and  mix  with  fine  black  fand,  where  tliey 
are  almoft  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the 
earth. 

Sometimes  they  find  very  confiderable  pieces  In 
lavatories,  particularly  pieces  of  24  ounces  each. — 
There  are  feveral  lavatories,  where  they  find  pepitas, 
or  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  fize.  A- 
mong  others  they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  512 
ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy 
of  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Coquimbo,  art 
the   lavatories    oi  uindacoll,    the  gold   whereof   is  23 

carats 
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carats  fine. — Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great 
^  profit,  excepting  when  the  water  fails  them. — 'Die 
natives  maintain  that  tlie  earth  is  creative,  that  is, 
it  produces  gold  continually  ;  becaufe,  after  having 
been  walhcd  60  or  80  years,  they  find  it  impreg- 
nated afrelh,  and  draw  almoll  as  much  out  of  it  as  at 
firlt. 

I-UBACH,  a  handfomc  and  (Irong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Carniola,  with 
abilhop's  fee,  a  callle,  and  very  liandfumc  houfes.  It 
is  feated  on  a  river  of  tlic  fame  name,  wherein  are  the 
largell:  craw-fifh  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  14.  45^  N. 
Lat.  46.  20. 

LAUD  (William),  archbilliop  of  Canterbury  in  En- 
gland in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1573, 
and  educated  in  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  a  iellow  and  grammar-reader.  In 
1610,  he  went  into  orders.  In  161 1,  he  was  elei5led 
prip'.dent  of  St  John's  college  ;  but  his  election  being 
difputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  his  majelly.  The  fame 
year  he  was  fworn  the  king's  chaplain.  In  1621, 
he  was  nominated  biiliop  of  St  David's.  In  1628,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  bilhopric  of  London.  In  1630, 
he  was  eledled  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
fworn  a  prlvy-councellor  for  tRat  kingdom.  During 
his  ilay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  refolution  of  bring- 
ing that  church  to  an  exaft  conformity  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  fame  year,  he  fucceeded  archbi- 
ihop  Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  foon  after 
came  out  his  majefty's  declaration  about  lawful  fports 
on  Sundays  which  the  archbifhop  was  charged  with 
having  revived  and  enlarged,  and  that  with  the  vexa- 
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tious  profecutions  of  fuch  clergymen  as  refufed  to 
read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-5,  ^'i*^  archbilhop 
was  put  into  tlie  great  committee  of  trade  and  the 
king's  revenue  ;  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commilfioners  of  the  trea- 
fury  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March  1635-6,  he  received 
the  ftaff  of  lord  liigh-trcafurer  ot  England.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  priming  and  publilliing  what  he  thought 
improper  books,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  palFcd  in 
the  Ifar-chamber,  on  the  iith  of  July  1637,  whereby 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  mailer-printers  Ihruld  be  re- 
duced to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them 
Ihould  print  any  books  till  they  were  licenced  either  by 
the  arcl-.bilhop  or  tlie  bifliop  of  London,  or  fome  of 
their  chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice  chancel- 
lors of  the  two  univerfilies.  A  new  parliament  being 
fummoned,  met  on  the  i3tli  of  April  1640;  and  the 
convocation  the  day  following :  but  the  commons 
launching  out  into  complaints  againft  tlie  archbifhop, 
and  infilting  upon  a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  they 
granted  any  fupply,  the  parliament  was  diffolved  on 
the  7th  of  May.  The  convocation,  however,  continu- 
ed fitting  ;  and  made  1 7  canons,  which  were  Aippofed 
to  be  fcrmed  under  the  immediate  diiciftion  of  the 
archbifhop.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  long  parliament 
he  was  attacked  on  account  ol  tliofe  canons  :  and  they 
being  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on 
the  J 6th  of  December  1640,  "as  containing  many 
things  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  llatutcs  of  the  realm,  to  the  rights 
©f  parliament,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  llie  fub- 
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jeift,  and  tendinq;  to  fedition,  and  of  dangerous  confe- Liudamim 
quence ;"  he  was,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  accufed  H 
by  the  commons  of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tow-  L^uJ^r^ 
er.  Being  tried  before  the  lioufc  of  lords,  for  endea- 
vouring to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the 
Proteftant  religion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  behead- 
ed on  Towerhill  on  January  loth  following,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.  Tliis  learned  prelate,  notwiih- 
handing  his  being  charged  with  a  defign  to  bring  in 
Popery,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Dr  Filher,  which  is*  el- 
teemed  one  of  the  belt  pieces  that  has  been  printed  a- 
gainil  tliat  religion.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet, 
and  regular  in  his  private  life :  but  his  fondnefs  for  in- 
troducing new  ceremonies,  in  which  he  (howed  a  hot 
and  indiicreet  zeal,  his  encouraging  of  fports  on  Sun- 
days, his  illegal  and  cruel  fevtrity  in  the  (tar-chamber 
and  high-conimi!rion  courts,  and  t!;e  fury  with  which 
he  pcrfecnted  the  diffenters,  and  all  who  prefumed  to 
contradiil  his  fenliments,  expofed  him  to  popular  ha- 
tred. Bofides  his  Anfwer  to  FiHier,  he  pubUlhed  fe- 
veral  Serm.ons,  and  other  works. 

LAUDANUM.     See  Opium. 

LAUDATiO,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  was  anciently  the 
teftimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon's 
good  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.  It  reiembled 
the  cuftom,  which  prev.tils  in  our  trials,  of  calling  per- 
fon  '      ■  •        ■        -         '    -  - 


to  fpeak  to  the  cli<ira<5tcr  of  the  prifoner.  ~  The 
leaft  number  cf  the  .'cuticHms  amongft  the  Romans  was 
ten. 

LAUDER  (William),  a  natire  of  Scotland,  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  EJlnburgh,  where  he  fi- 
niflied  his  ftudies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  In 
May  22.  1734,  he  received  a  telllmonial  iVom  the 
heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying  that  he  was  a  fit 
perfon  to  teach  humanity  in  an;'  fchool  or  college 
wh;:tever.  In  I  739  he  publillied  at  Edinburgh  an  edi- 
tion of  Johndon's  Pialms.  In  1 742,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr  Colin  Mac- 
laiirln,  profeflbrs  ot  church-hiliory  and  mathematics, 
to  the  mafterfliip  of  the  gi'ammar  fchool  at  Dundee, 
then  vacant.  Whether  he  fucceeded  in  liis  applica- 
tion or  not,  is  uncertain  :  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton  ;  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de- 
ftruiftlon  oi  his  own.  His  reafon  for  the  attick  pro- 
bably fprung  from  the  virulence  cf  a  violent  parr.-  fpi- 
rit,  which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  lionour 
and  honelly.  He  began  firlf  to  retail  part  of  his  de- 
fign in  The  Gentleman's  M.igaiinc,  1  747  j  and  find- 
ing that  his  forgeries  were  not  detcvlcd,  was  encoi>- 
raged  in  1751  to  colleO  them,  with  additions,  into  a 
volume,  intitlcd,  "  An  Elfay  on  Milton's  XJCe  and  Imi- 
tation of  the  Moderns  in  his  Par.idife  Loft,"  8vo.  The 
fidelity  of  I'.is  quotations  had  l>cen  doubted  by  feveral 
people  ;  and  the  falsehood  ol"  them  was  foon  after  de- 
monllratcd  by  Dr  Douglafs,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled, 
"  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plaijiarifm 
brought  againrt  him  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  hinifelf 
convifted  of  feveral  I'orgcrics  and  grofs  Impofitions 
on  the  Public  :  In  a  letter  humbly  addrcded  to  the 
Right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  i  751,"  8vo.  The 
appearance  of  tliis  Deteilion  overwhelmed  Lauder 
witi)  confufion.    He  fubfcribed  a  confcUJon,  diviac«d 

by 
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by  a  IcameJ  friend,  wherein  he  ingenuoiafly  actcnow-  LAUDS,  Laudes,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary 

ledged  his  olTer.ce,  which  he  prot'elFed   to  have  been  office  of  the  brevi.iry,  faid  after  matins  ;  though  here- 

occiilioned  by  tlie  injury  he  had  received  from  the  dil-  tofore,  it  ended  the  office  of  the  night, 

appointment  of  his  expc'fl.itions  of  profit  from  the  pub-  The    laudes   confid  principally   of   pfalms,  hymns, 

lic.uion  of  Johnfton's  Ffalms.     This  misfortune  he  af-  &c.  whence   they  took  their  name,  ft  om  iaus,  /audit, 

cribed  to  a  couplet  in  Mr  Pope's  Dunciad,  book   iv.  "  praife." 

ver.  3.  and  from  thence  originated  his  rancour  againft  LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  61  miles  from  Lon- 
Milton.  He  afterwards  imputed  his  conduift  to  other  don,  is  a  pleafant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  on 
motives  ;  abufed  the  few  friends  who  continued  to  a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rifes  gra- 
countenance  him  ;  and,  finding  his  charader  was  not  dually  to  the  tt>p  of  a  hill,  where  are  its  church,  which 
to  bo  rttricvcJ,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  is  a  very  handfome  Gothic  llrufture,  and  in  which  are 
Barbadoes,  where  he  fim-.e  time  taught  a  fchool.  His  feveral  ancient  monuments  ;  and  a  fpacious  market- 
behaviour  there  was  mean  and  defpicable ;  and  he  paf-  place,  enconipafled  with  nine  Ikeets  or  divifions,  in  a 
fed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt,  very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formerly  a  very  confi- 
"  He  died  (fays  Mr  Kichols)  fome  time  about  the  year  derable  trade  in  blue  cloth  ;  and  had  three  guilds  or 
1771,  as  my  friend  Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the  companies,  with  each  their  i  all.  It  has  ftill  a  confi- 
gentleman  who  read  the  funeral  fervice  over  him."  derable  m.mufaQory  of  ferges,  Ihalloons,  fays,  ftufFs, 

LAUDICCENI,  amongft  the  Romans,  applauders,  and  fpinning  fine  yam  for  London  ;  and  many  hundred 

who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearfal-rooms,  attended  loads  of  wool  are  delivered  in  a  year  from  its  x\ool- 

the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  ora-  hall.     It  is  governed  by  6  capital  burgefles,  who  are 

tions  were  pronounced,  in  order  to  raife  or  increafe  for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  officers.     The  church 

the  acclamation  and  applaufe.  and  its  fteeplc,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are  reckoned 

LAUDOHN  (Field-m.arllial),  a  celebrated  general  the  fine^l  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not 
in  the  imperial  fervice,  born  in  1716,  was  a  native  of  much  more  than  a  Ion,  has  as  deep  a  note  as  a  bell  of 
Lironia,  and  defcendcd  from  a  Scottilh  family.  He  twice  that  weight.  Here  is  a  freefchool  and  a  bride- 
made  his  firll  campaigns  under  Marlhal  Munich,  in  the  well,  part  of  which  is  a  workhoufc  where  the  poor 
war  of  1738,  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  ;  and  children,  &c.  of  the  parifti  are  employed  in  fpinning 
was  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow,  Choczim,  and  Staw-  hemp,  flax,  and  yarn ;  befides  which,  here  are  other 
utzchane,  where  the  Tiuks  were  entirely  defeated,  confiderable  charities.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  and 
Frederick  the  Great  rciufed,  in  1741,  to  take  young  the  other  inhabitants  were  always  exempted  from  fer- 
Laudohn  into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his  ving  at  any  court  held  for  its  hamlet.  They  have  that 
countenance  ;  tliough  this  monarcli,  who  was  confider-  tenure  of  land  here  which  is  called  Borough  Engli/b. 
ed  as  tlic  cjreatell  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  faid.  Its  markets  are  on  Tuefday,  and  on  Thiirfday  for 
that  he  often  admired  the  pofitions  oi  other  generals,  wool.  Its  fairs  are  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  and  Odlo- 
but  that  he  had  ever  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn.  ber  10. 

In  1756,  when  but  juft  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  LAVENDER.     See  Lavandula. 

houfe  of  Auftiia,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  LAYER,  in  fcripture  hillory,  a  facred  utenfil  pla- 

he  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  within  lefs  than  a  ced   in  the  court  of  the  Jewiih  tabernacle,  confiding 

year  he  was   a  general  of  .artillery,  and  within  three  of  a   bafon,  whence   they   drew  water  by  cocks,  for 


years  commaiider  in  chief  of  the  whole  aimy.  He 
refcued  Olmut/,  when  befieged  by  the  Pruffians ;  beat 
the  king  hinii'elf  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  took  General  Fouquet  prifoner  ;  carried  Glatz 
4nd  Schweidnilz  by  aliault ;  and  llopped  the  progrefs 
of  Frederick  in  a  war  which  niight  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  houfe  of  Auilria.     In  177S,  when  elevated  to 


wafliing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  officiating  priefts, 
ay.d  alio  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the  victims. 

LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  die  god.iefs  of  thieves 
and  cheats  among  the  Romans,  who  honoured  her  with 
public  wcrlhip,  bccaufe  Ihe  was  fuppofed  to  favour 
tJiofe  v.'ho  wilhed  that  their  defigns  miiiht  not  be  dif- 
ccvcred.     Varro  f.iys,  that  fhe  had  an  altar  near  one 


the  rank  of  maril'.al,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  he  of  the  gate5  of  R(^me  ;  hence  called  porta  lavernalis. 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  from         LAUGERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 

joinint;  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.     At  Dubicz.a,  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentanJria  clafs  of  plants  ; 

Novi,  Gradifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  laic  war  between  and  in   ti:e  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 

the  Emperor  and   the  Turks,  he   had  but  to  prefent  which  the  order  is  dcubttul.     The  corolla  is  quinque- 

himfe'f  b..fore  the  place,  and  lay  with  Crefar.  Vcn'i,  vlJc,  fid  ;  the  Irnit  is  a  plum  with  a  qair.quelocular  kernel. 
i-ici.     But   at  his  head-quarters   in   Moravia,  he  was         LAUGHTER,  an  afleftion   peculiar  to  mankind, 

fcized  with  a  fever,  in  con!t;qucnce  of  an  operation  he  occafioncd  by  fomething  that  tickles  the  fancy, 
underwent  for  an  obllrn(5lion  in  the  urethra.     His  im-         In    laughter,    the  eye-brows    are  r.cifed    about  the 

patience  under  the  medical  applications,  tiie  impetuous  middle,   and  drawn  down  next  the  nofe  ;  the  eyes  are 


ardour  of  his  charaflcr,  and  the  knowl  .-dge,  above  all, 
ot  Iiis  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate 
his  mind,  and  promote  tl;e  violence  of  the  fever.  He 
refilled  the  application  of  cataplafms,  before  and  after 
the  incifions  were  made,  wiih  a  fat;d  obftinacy  which 
raifcd  ilie   inflammation  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  ex- 


alm.oft  (hut ;  the  mouth  opens  and  fhows  the  teeth,  the 
comers  cf  th;  m^uth  being  drawn  back  and  railed 
up  ;  the  clieeks  feem  puifed  up,  and  alnioii  hide  the 
eyes  ;  the  face  is  ufaally  red,  the  noftrils  are  open ;  and 
the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  tlie  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 


pired  under  the  acccffion  of  the  fever  on  the  I4;h  of    wliich  fending   brandies  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue, 
July  1790,  in  the  74th  year  cf  his  age.  pal.ite,  and  mufclesof  the  check,  parts  of  the  moutli» 

'  prjccor- 
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Ciwghtcr.  prscordia,  &c.  there  hence  arifcs  a  fympathy,  or  con- 
fent,  between  ffU  thefu  parts  ;  fo  that  wlien  one  of 
them  is  n&ed  upon,  the  others  arc  proportionahly  at- 
fefted.  Hence  a  favoury  thing  fcen,  or  fmelt,  alTcds 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  n  thing,  fccn  or 
heard,  that  is  (hamcful,  affet'ls  the  chcets  witli  bluOics  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  it  plcafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  af- 
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provoke  laughter  (fays  he),  is  noteffcntial  either  to  witl.wghter. 

or  humour.     For  though  that  unexpefted  difcovery  of  "^"^ 

refcmblancc  between  ideas  fiippofed  diflimilar,  which  is 
called  wit — and  tliat  comic  exhibition  of  fuigular  cha- 
raiftcrs,  fentlmcnts,  and  imagery,  which  is  denomina- 
ted humour,— ^o  frequently  raife  laughter,  they  dn  not 
raife  it  always.     Addifon's  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kncl- 


feifls  the  pracordia,  and  mufcles  of  the  mo\ith  and  face  ler,  in  which  the  Britilh  kings   are  likened  to  lieathen 

with  laughter  ;   if  it  caufe  f.idnefs  and  melancholy,  it  gods,  is  exquifitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope's 

likewife  affe<fls  the  praecordia,  and  dcmonftrates  itfclf  Elfay  on  Man  abounds  in  ferious  wit :  and  examples 

by  caufing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.     Dr  of   ferious  humour  are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's 

Willis  accounts   for  the  pleafure  of  kiffing   from  die  Hiftory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon's  account 

fame  caufe  ;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fpread  of  Sir  Roger   de  Coverley.     Wit,  when  the  fubjeS  is 

to  the    lips,    the  prsecordia,    and  the    genital    parts  ;  grave,  and  the  allufions  fublime,   raifes  admiration  in- 


V  hence  arifcs  a  fympathy  bcfsreen  tliofe  parts. 

The  affeftion  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  pro- 
duced is  feemingly  fo  very  ditFerent  from  the  other 
paflfions  with  which  we  arc  endowed,  that  it  hath  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  very  eminent  perfons  to  find  it 
out. — I.  Ariftotle,  in   the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 


Read  of  laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  fingularities  of  a 
good  man  appear  in  circumftances  of  real  dillrefs,  tlie 
imitation  of  thefe  fingularities  in  the  epic  or  drama- 
tic comedy  will  form  a  fpecies  of  humour,  which,  if 
it  fhould  force  a  fmilc,  will  draw  forth  a  tear  at  the 
fame    time.     An    inquiry,  tlierefore,    into  the    diftin- 


obfervcs  of  comedy,  that  "  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or    guilhing  charai5lers  of  wit  and  humour  has  no  neceffary 
meanneffes  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous  : — now    connedion  with  the  prefent  fubjeifl. 


the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  confifts  of  fome  fault  or  tur 
pitudc  not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftruc- 
tive."  2.  "  The  paflion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr  Hobbes) 
is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from  fome 
fudden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in  ourfelves, 
by  comp.arifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 


"  Some  authors  have  treated  of  ridicule,  without 
marking  the  diftiniflion  between  ridiculous  and  ludicrout 
ideas.  But  I  prefume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
in  this  inquiry,  is  to  begin  with  afcertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  purely  luiUcrous.  Things  ludicrous  and 
things   ridiculous  have   this  in  common,  that  botli  cx- 


our  own  formerly.     For  men    ( continues  he)    laugh  cite  laughter ;  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 

at  the  follies  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fud-  latter  excite  laughter  mixed  with   difapprobation  and 

denly  to  remembrance,    except  when    we  bring  with  contempt.     My  defign  is  to  analyfe  and  explain  that 

them  any  fudden    dilhonnur."     3.    Akenlide,    in  the  quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 

third   book  of  his   excellent   poem,  treats   of  ridicule  pure  laughter,  and  intitlcs  them  to  the  name  oi  ludicrous 

at  confiderable    length.     He    gives  a    detail  of    ridi-  or  lau^hcdle. 

culous    charafters  ;    ignorant  pretenders  to    learning,  "  When  certain  objtifls,  (jualities,  or  ideas,  occur  to 

boaftful    foldiers,    and    lying    tr.ivellers,    hypocritical  our  fi.nfes,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh 

churchmen,  conceited  politicians,  old  women  that  talk  at   thcni,  and  e.\pe<5l  that  other   men  (hould    do  tlie 


of  their  charms  and  virtues,  ragged  philofophers  who 
rail  at  riches,  virtuofi  intent  upon  triHcs,  romantic  lo- 
vers, wits  wantonly  fatirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daftards  who  arc 
afhamcd  or  afraid  without  real'on,  and  fools  who  are 
ignorant  of  wliat  they  ought  to  know.  Having  finifli- 
ed  the  detail  of  charaifters,  he  makes  fome  general  re- 
marks on  the  caufe  of  ridic\ile  ;  and  explains  himfelf 
more  fully  in  a  profc  definliion  illuurated  by  examples. 
The  dcfin  tion,  or  r.uher  defcriptioii,  is  in  thefe  words. 
"  Tiiat  whicli  makes  objefts  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
of  admiration  or  efteem  conne>fled  with  other  more  ge- 
neral circnnillanccs  comparatively  worthLfs  or  deform- 
ed :  or  it  is  fome  circumftancc  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
mity connevTtcJ  witli  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
bcautltui ;   tlie  inconfiftent    properties    etilling   cither 


fame.  Tofniile  on  certain  occafions  is  not  lefs  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  tlie  fight  of  diftrefs,  or  cry  out  when 
we  feel  pain. 

"  There  arc  different  kinds  of  laughter.  As  a  boy, 
pafllng  by  night  through  a  church-yard,  fings  or 
whilHes  in  order  to  conceal  his  fear  even  from  himfelf ; 
fo  tliere  are  men,  who,  by  forcing  a  fmile,  endeavour 
fometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  tliemielves 
too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laugh- 
ter is  unnatural.  The  found  of  it  offends  tlie  ear ; 
the  features  dillortcd  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye. 
A  mixture  of  hypocrify,  malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus 
difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  moll  hate- 
ful fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  "  human  face 
ilivine"  into  the  vifagc  of  a  fiend.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  fmile  of  a  wicked  pcrfon  pleafing  himfelf  with  die 


in    the  objcds   themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of    hope  of  accmiiplifliing  his  evil  purpofes.     Milton  gives 


the  pcrfon  to  whom  thty  relate;  belonging  alwavs  to 
the  f.imc  order  or  clafs  of  being  ;  implying  fentinient 
and  defign,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vclicmcnt  com- 
motion of  the  heart. — 4.  I  lulchefon  has  given  ano- 
ther account  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  fecnis  to 
think  that  it  is  the  contrail  or  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  mcaniufs  which  occaficins  laughter. 

All  thefe  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  his 


a  llrikiiig  pit'lurc  o^  it  in  that  well-known  pafiage  : 

lie  ccasM  ;  for  botli  fccni'd  highly  pleas'd  ;  and  Death 
<iriiiiiM  horrible  x  nhnPdy  fmilc,  to  hear 
Mis  finiiiic  (heuld  be  liliM,  ai\,l  bleft  hi«  maw 
UeftiiiM  to  that  gouj  hour. 

But  enough  of  diis.  Laughter  that  makes  man  a 
fiend  or  a  monfter,  I  have  no  inclination  to  analyfe. 
My  inquiries   are  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  l.iughter 


Effay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  where    wliicli  is  at  once  natural  and  innocent, 
he  has  treated  die  fubjefl  in  a  mallcrly  m.inncr.     "To         "Ofdiis  dicrc  .are  two  forts.     The  laughter  occa- 
VoL.  IX.  4  F  fioned 
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Jjughtcr.   fior.cd   by  lickling  or  gladiiefs  is  diiicrent  from  ihat  "  Philofophers  have   differed  in  their  opinions  con- 

■-^ — N. which  uril'cs  on    reading  the  Tale  of   a    Tub.     The  cerning   tliis  matter.     In  Arillotle's  definition   quoted 

former  may  be  called  an'imjJ-hiugl.'Ur  :    the    latter   (if  above,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  charafterire,  not 

it  were  lawiul  to  adopt  a  new  word  which  has  become  laughable  qualities  in  general  (as  fome  have  thought), 

very  comniiMi  of  Lite)  I  rtiould  term/n.'/Wn.'j/.     Smiles  but  the  objefts  of  comic  ridicule  only;    and  in  tliis 
Not  to  mention  the  fcornful, 


Laughtc 


admit  of  fimilar  divillons 
the  envious,  the  malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  re- 
mark, that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there 
are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rifible  emo- 
tion, and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter. 
'ITic  other  is  the  effeift  of  good-humour,  complacency, 
;ind  tender  affedion.  Th-s  lad  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree.  Homer 
afcribes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  (7/).o,«/<s,!fac),  which 
Diyden  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  improperly  tranflate 
Liizhtir-io'/mg  ;   an  idea  that  accords   better  with  the 


view  the  definition  is  jull,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  defpiied  by  comic  writers.  Crimes 
and  misfortunes  are  often  in  modern  plays,  and 
were  fometimes  in  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objcfts 
of  public  merriment ;  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not 
fhock  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  fo  abfurd  a 
reprefentation. — The  definition  from  Ariliotle  does 
not,  however,  fuit  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous 
ideas  ;  for  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh 
at  that  in  which  there  is  neither   taidt  or  turpitude  of 


character  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefs  any  kind. 

«f  love  ;ind  beauty.  "  The   theory   of  Mr  Hobbes    would   hardly  have 

'•' Aninial-luuglitcr  admits  of  various  degrees  ;  from  deferved  notice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with 

the  gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy,  approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  Spectator.     He 

to  that  tenifyinn  and  even  mortal  convulfion  which  jullly  obferves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes 

has  been   known  to  accompany  a  change  of  fortune,  formerly  mentioned,  that,  "  according  to  this  account. 

Tills  padion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  forrc^w,  be  com-  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  excelTively,  inftead  of  fay- 

munieated  by  fympathy  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  ing  that   he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to   tell  him  that 

entertainment  we  receive   from  the  playful  tricks   of  he  is  very  proud."     It  is  rtrange,  that  the  elegant  au- 

kittens  and  other  young  animals  may  not  in  part  be  thor  fhould  be  aware  of  this  confequence,  and  yet  ad- 

refolved  into  fomething  like  a  fellow  feeling  of  their  mit  the  theory  :  for  fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature 

vivacity. — Animal  and  fentimental  laughter  are    fre-  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  laughter  is  not  confidered 

quently  blended;  but   it  is  eafy  to  diltinguilh   them,  as  a  fign  of  pride  ;  perfons  of  fmgular   gravity   being 

The  former  is  often  exceffive  ;  the  latter  never,  unlefs  often  fufpeded  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  feldom 

hci»]it£ned  by  the  other.     The  latter  is  always  plea-  or  never.     When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  inno- 

iing,   both  in  itfelf  and  in  its  caufc  ;  the  former  may  cent  humours  of  a  merry  company,   and  yet  maintain 

be  paniful  in  both.     But  their  principal  difference  is  a  fixed  folemnity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  us 

this : — The  one  always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or  to  think  that  he  is  the  humbleft,  and  the  only  humble 

emotion  excited   in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  cer-  perfon  in  the  circle  ? 

tain  ideas  or  objefts  being  prefented   to  it,  of  which  "  Another  wTiter  in  the  Speiflator,  n°  249,  remarks, 

emotion  we  may  be   confcious  even  when  we  fupprefs  in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  tia'tiujl  part  of 


laughter ; — the  other  arifes  not  from  any  fentiment  or 
perception  of  ludicrous  ideas,  but  from  fome  bodily 
feeling,  or  fuddcn  impulfe  on  what  is  called  the  oni- 
vi.d  fpirlist  proceeding,  or  fccming  to  proceed,  from 
the  operation  of  caufes  purely  material.  The  prefent 
inquiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  diftiTignifned 
by  tlie  name  oiffiili'mnlal  ku^htir. 


mankind  are  moll  addiiflcd  to  the  paflion  of  laughter. 
Now,  how  can  this  be,  \{  \hc  prouJ.eJl  part  of  mankind 
are  alfo  moif  addiiSed  to  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  vanity 
and  pride  to  be  the  fame  thing  ?  But  they  certainly 
are  diiTerent  paflions.  The  proud  man  defpifes  other 
men,  and  derives  his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  importance  :  the  vain  man  (lands  in 


Tlic  pleafing  emotion,  ariling  from  the  view  cf  need  of  the  appLiufe  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy 

ludicroiis  ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience  ;  without  it.     Pride  is  apt  to  be  referved  and  fullen ;  va- 

buc,  be  ng  a  iimple  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition,  nity   is  often   atflible,   and   olTicioufly    obliging.     The 

It  is  ta  be  diilinguifted  from  the  laughter  that  gene-  proud  maa   is  fo  confident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  it 

r.-illy  attends  it,  as  forrow  is   to  be  diilinguifhed  from  fo  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  fcarce  give 

tears;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high   degree  by  thofe  himfelf  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it :  the  vain  man, 

who  are  reroark.ible  for  gravity  of  countenance.     Swift  to  raife  your  admiration,  fcruples  not  to  tell  you,  not 

feldom    laughed,  notv.ithftanding    his  uncommon  ta-  only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.     In 

Icnts  in  wit  and  humour,  and  thf  extraordinary  delight  the  fame  perfon  thefe  two  pallions  may,  no  doubt,  be 

he  fecms  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ridiculous  f:de  united  ;   but  fome  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 

of  things.     Why  this    agreeable    emotion   fliould  be  fome  vain  men  ;'re  too  confcious  of  tlieir  own  weaknefs 

accompanied  witli  laughter  as    its  outward    fign,    or  to  be  proud.     Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  will,  we  have- 

forrow  exprcfs  itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or  not  as  yet  made  any  dlfcovery  of  the  caufe  of  laugh- 

palen;fs,  I  cannct  ultimately  explain,  otherwife  than  ter :  in  reg;u-d  to  which,  I  apprehend,  that  the  vain  are 

by  faying,  that  fr.ch  is  die  appointment  of  the  Aa-  not  more  intemperate  than  other  people  ;  and  I  am  fure 

thor  of  nature.— All  I  mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  de-  that  the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo. 

termine,  "  AVliat  is  peculiar  to   thofs    things    which  "  Hutchinfon's  account  of  the  origin  of  laughter  is 

produce  la'ighter ; — or  rather,  which  raife  in  the  mind  equ  ;lly  unfatisfadory.     Granting  what  he  fays  to  be 

that  pleaf  ng  fentiment  or  emotion  whereof  laughter  true,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  firll  place,  what  the  in- 

is.  Its  Qx.tcrnal  fig^n."  genious  autiicr  fccms  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there 

ina^f 
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aushtcr.  may  be  a  mixture  of  mcanncfs  and  dignity  wliere  there 
"^        is  nothing  ludicrous.     A  city,  confidered  as  a  collec- 
tion of  low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  objeft. 
Nor  was  that  perfon    either  ludicrous  or    ridiculous, 
whom  Pope  fo  juftly  charaifterifes, 

"  The  greateft ,  wifeft,  meancft,  of  mankind." 
— But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh- 
ter arifing  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objcifts,  where- 
in tlicre  is  no  dlfccrnible  oppofition  of  meannefs  or 
dignity.  We  arc  told  of  tlie  dagger  of  Hudibras, 
that 

"  It  could  fcrape  trenches,  or  chip  bread, 
"  Toad  checfe  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
"  To  bait  a  moufctrap,  'twou'd  not  care  ; 
"  'Twou'd  make  clean  Ihoes,  or  in  the  earth 
"  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  lb  fortL" 

The  humour  of  the  palTage  cannot  arife  from  the  mean- 
ncls  of  thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the 
dagj;cr,  nor  from  any  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dig- 
nity in  the  ofliccs  themfelvcs,  tliey  being  all  equally 
moan  ;  and  nmfl  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  peculia- 
rity in  the  defcription.  We  laugh,  when  a  droll  mi- 
mics the  folemnity  of  a  grave  perfim  ;  here  dignity  and 
meannefs  are  indeed  united  :  but  we  laugh  alfo  (though 
not  fo  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  tlic  peculia- 
rities of  a  fellow  as  infignificant  as  himfelf,  ;inJ  dif- 
plays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs.  The  le- 
vities of  Sancho  Panca  oppofcd  to  the  folemnity  of  his 
mafter,  and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  preler- 
ment,  form  an  entertaining  contrail :  but  fome  of  the 
vagaries  of  that  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughable 
even  when  his  preferment  and  his  mailer  are  out  of  the 
quetlion.  Men  laugh  at  puns  ;  the  wilelt  and  witticll 
of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  at  them  ;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Cicero,  and  Sliakcfpeare,  laughed  at  them  ;  clowns  and 
children  laugh  at  them  ;  and  moll  men,  at  one  time  or 
other,  are  inclined  to  do  the  fame  :  but  in  this  fort  of 
low  wit,  is  it  an  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity 
tliat  entertains  us  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  fame- 
nefs  and  diverlity, — famenefs  in  the  found,  and  divtr- 
fity  in  the  fignification  ? 

"  In  the  charadlcrs  mentioned  by  AkcnfiJe,  the 
authin-  does  not  dillingulfh  between  what  is  Liu^Jjalk 
and  what  is  contmflliih  ;  fo  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  fpccify  the  qualities  peculiar 
to  thofe  things  whicli  provoke  pure  laii^h:  r  ;  and 
whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which 
to  thofe  who  acquiefcc  in  the  foregoing  rcafonings 
may  perliaps  appe-ar  not  quite  f.itisfai51ory,  there  is  in 
ih:  poem  a  paliage  tliat  dcferves  particular  notice,  as 
it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exa>.1  account  of  the  ludi- 
crous quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theo- 
ries abovemcntioncd.  This  palfagc  we  Ihall  foon  have 
occafion  to  quote." 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  lay  down  his  own  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  avifc  from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in 
the  fame  alfcmblagc.  "  However  impeifcft  (fays 
he)  the  abovemcntioneJ  theories  may  appear,  there  is 
none  of  them  dcftitutc  of  merit ;  and  indeed  the  mod 
fanciful  philofophcr  fcldom  frames  a  th;ory  v.-itlvmt 
confuiting  nature  in  fome  of  her  more  obvimis  appear- 
ances. Laughter  very  frequently  anfes  from  the  view 
of  dignity  and  mcanncfs   united  in  the  fame  o'5J.:5l  ; 


fometimcs,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  aifumed  LiugKtti. 
inferiority,  as  well  as  of  fniall  faults  and  iniimportant        ■^r—' 
turpitudes  ;   and   fometimcs,    perhaps,  though   rarely, 
from  that  fort  of  pride  which  is   defcribcd  in  the  paf- 
fage  already  quoted  from  Hobbes. 

"  All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  caufe  of 
laughter  is  fomething  compounded  ;  or  fomcthing  tliat 
difpvfes  the  mind  to  form  a  comparifon,  by  palling 
from  one  objeifl  or-  idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in 
faifl  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  pnori ;  but  this  holds 
in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found 
to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle.  That  laughter  arifes  fiom 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objecis  or  ideas  difpofing  the 
mind  to  form  a  comparifon  ?  According  to  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  this  csmparifon  would  be  between  the  lu- 
dicrous objeft  and  ourfclvcs  ;  according  to  thofe  wti- 
ters  who  mifapply  Aiillotle's  definition,  it  would  feem 
to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  object  and  tilings 
or  perfons  in  general ;  and  if  we  incline  to  Kutchefor.'s 
theory,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  three,  we  (hall  thir.k 
that  there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
objeifl,  firll  with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas 
or  things  extraneous. 

"  Further  :  every  appearance  that  is  made  up  of 
parts,  or  that  le^'-ds  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  form  a 
comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.  The  body  of  a  man  or 
v/oman,  of  a  horfe,  a  filli,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
though  it  confills  of  many  parts ;  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  many  other  things  without  raifing  laughter  ; 
but  the  pidure  defcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  e- 
pilllc  to  the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfe's  neck, 
fcatliers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  different  bealls,  and 
the  tail  of  a  filli,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 
1800  years  ago  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 
circum (lances  would  no  doubt  be  i'o  at  this  day.  It 
would  feem  then,  that  'the  parts  of  a  laughable  af- 
femblage  mult  be  in  fume  degree  unfu  table  and  hete- 
rogeneous." 

"  Moreover:  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Hor.itlan 
monller,  a  human  head,  a  horfe's  neck,  the  tail  of  a 
lidi,  or  the  p'nma^je  of  a  (owl,  is  not  ludicrous  in  it- 
Iclf ;  nor  would  th"l'e  iaveral  pieces  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 
tended to  in  fucccffion,  without  any  view  to  their  u- 
niin.  For  10  fee  them  difpoled  on  the  different  (helves 
of  a  muleum,  or  even  on  the  fame  (hclf,  nobody  would 
laugh,  except,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  uniting  tliem 
were  to  occur  to  his  fancy,  or  tlie  paffagc  of  Horace 
to  his  memory.  It  feems  to  follow,  that  "  the  incon- 
gruous parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  objecfl  mull  citlier 
be  combined  fo  as  to  form  an  alfcmblagc,  or  mud  be 
fupnofcd  to  be  fo  combined." 

"  May  we  not  then  conclude,  '  that  laughter  arifes 
from  the  tiew  tf  two  or  more  inconfUlei.t,  unfuitablc, 
or  incongruous  parts  or  circumllances,  conlidercd  as 
\inited  in  one  complex  cbjec^  or  iillemblage,  or  as  ac- 
quiring a  fort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  i"  The 
lines  lV>m  Akcniidc  formerly  referred  to,  (ecm  to  point 
at  the  lame  doi5trine  : 

Wiere-e'cr  the  pow'r  of  ridicule  dilplays 
Her  quaint-eyc'd  vifnge, yom^  huon^ruous /t/rai, 
SomeJIiilborii  tltjfanauec  of  ih'mgt  co.ninCJ^ 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obfervcr. 
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Laughter.  And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
' Dr  Gerard,  in  his  Effay  on  Tap  :  '  The  fenfe  of  ri- 
dicule is  gratified  by  an  inconfiftence  and  diifonance 
of  circunillances  in  the  fame  obje<5t,  or  in  objefts  nearly 
related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a  fimilitude  or  a  relation 
unexpefled  between  tilings  on  the  whole  oppofite  and 
unlike." 

"And  therefore,  inftead  of  faying,  with  Hutchefon, 
diat  the  caufe  or  objeft  of  laughter  is  an  '  oppofitiun 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  ;'  I  would  fay,  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  that  it  is  '  an  oppofition  ot  fiiitablencfs  or 
ur.fuitablenefs,  or  of  relation  and  the  want  of  relation, 
united,  or  fuppofcd  to  be  united,^  in  tlic  fame  afiem- 
blage.'  Thus  the  oflices  afcribcd  to  the  dagger  of 
Hudibras  fcem  quite  heterogeneous  ;  but  we  difcovcr 
a  bond  of  conne<51:ion  among  them,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  fame  we.ipnn  could  cccafKnially  perform  them 
all.  TliUS,  even  ii;  that  mimicry  which  difplays  no  op- 
pofition of  dignity  and  meannefs,  we  perceive  the  ac- 
ticns  of  or.c  nian  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs,  or  want 
of  relation,  ariling  from  the  difference  of  perfons  with 
congniity  and  fimilitude,  arifing  from  the  famenefs  of 
the  aiftii^ns.  And  here  let  it  be  obfervcd  in  general, 
that  the  greater  number  of  incongruities  that  are 
blended  in  the  fame  alTemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
will  probably  be.  If,  as  in  Butler's  refemblance  of 
the  morning  to  a  boiled  lobfter,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  as  well  as  of  likenefs  and  difll- 
militudc,  the  effect  of  the  contrail  will  be  more  power- 
ful, than  if  only  one  of  thcfe  cppofitions  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrous  ide.i.  The  fublimity  of  Don  Quixote's 
mind,  contrafted  and  connecled  with  his  miferable 
equipage,  forms  a  very  comical  exhibition  ;  but  when 
.tU  this  is  ftill  further  connecled  and  contrafted  with 
Sancho  Panca,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceedingly. 
Had  tlie  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ; 
becaul'e,  the  hero's  mind  and  circumftances  being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group  would  have 
united  fewer  inconfiftencies,  and  reconciled  lewer 
incongruities.  Butler  has  combined  a  ftill  greater 
variety  ci  uncoutli  and  jarring  circumftances  in  Ralpho 
and  Hudibras :  but  the  piifture,  though  more  elabo- 
rate, is  Icfs  natural.  Yet  this  argues  no  deftifl  of 
judgment.  His  defign  was,  to  make  his  hero  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  contemptible  ;  and  therefore  he 
Vimbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  peribn,  a  num- 
ber of  mean  and  difgufting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno- 
rance, naftinefs,  and  extreme  deformity.  But  the 
tnight  of  La  Mancha,  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never 
intended  for  a  contemptible,  perfonage.  He  often 
moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  elteem  ;  and  his 
adventures  and  fentiments  are  generally  interefting  ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  his  ftoiy  had  not 
been  natural,  and  himfelf  been  endowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities.  To  have  given  him  fuch  a 
fliape,  and  fuch  weapons,  arguments,  boots,  and 
breeches,  as  Butler  has  beftowed  on  his  champion, 
would  have  deftroyed  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  ftii- 
king  a  feature  in  Den  Quixote  ;  and  Hudibras,  witii 
tlie  manners  and  perfon  of  the  Spanilh  hero,  would 
not  have  been  tliat  paltry  figure  which  the  Englifh  poet 
»ieant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  his 


countrj-men.  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quix-  La»ghter 
ote's  kindred,  but  a  different  character.  SmoUet's  de- 
fign was  not  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule,  but  rather  to  ^ 
recommend  him  ts  our  pity  and  admiration.  He  has 
therefore  given  him  youth,  ftrength,  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  has  mounted  him 
on  a  generous  fteed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  fuit 
ot  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hillory  might  have  a  comic 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  contraft  and  conneifl  Sir 
Launcelot  with  a  fquire  and  other  alfociates  of  very  dif- 
fimilar  temper  and  circumftances. 

"  AMiat  has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laughter  does 
not  amount  to  an  exafl  defcription,  far  lei's  to  a  logi- 
cal definition  :  there  being  innumerable  combinations 
of  congruity  and  iii.conhllency,  01  1  elation  and  contra- 
riety, of  likenefs  and  dillimilitudc,  which  are  not  lu- 
dicrous at  a!!.  If  we  could  alcertain  the  peculiarities 
of  thefe,  we  fhould  be  able  to  cliaraCtcriie  v>i:h  m.ore 
accuracy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination. 
But  before  v.-e  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  prefent  theory  thui  much  at  leaft  is 
true,  that  though  every  incongruous  combination  is 
not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  ccmbination  is  incon- 
gi  uous. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  fafts  or  examples  that 
any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either  eftablilhed  or 
overthrown.  By  fuch  a  detail  the  foregoing  theories 
have  been,  or  may  be,  ihown  to  be  ill-founded,  or  not 
fufficiently  comprehenfive.  A  fingle  inftance  of  a 
laughable  objeift,  which  neither  luiites,  nor  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  unite,  incongruous  ideas,  would  likewife  fliow  the 
inliifficiency  of  the  prefent ;  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  1  cannot),  that  no  fuch  inftance 
can  be  given.  A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
objefts  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  doubt,  tJiut  common  quality  which  belongs  to  all 
ludicrous  Ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  ima- 
gined. All  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  is 
to  prove  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprehenfive,  and  better  founded, 
than  any  of  the  foregoing."  This  our  autlior  after- 
wards fliows  at  full  length  ;  but  as  the  variety  of  ex- 
amples adduced  by  him  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  be  inferted  here,  and  as  every  reader  muft  be  ca- 
pable of  adducing  numberlefs  inftances  of  ludicrous 
cafes  to  himfelf,  we  ihall  content  ourfelves  with  the 
above  explanation  of  the  different  theories  of  laughter, 
referring  thofe  who  dcfire  further  fatisfailion  to  the 
treatife  already  quoted. 

LAVINGTON-EAST,.  a  town  of  Wilts,  4  miles 
fouth  of  the  Devizes,  and  89  miles  from  London.  It 
is  called  in  hiftories  Stepult-Lavlngton ;  but  now 
Cheaping  or  Market-Lavington  on  account  of  its  mar- 
kets, which  are  on  Monday  and  Wednefday,  the  laft 
a  great  corn-market.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
market-town  above  200  years.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool  for  36  children,  who  have  books  given  them, 
and  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  few. 

LAVINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  fix 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Laurentum,  according  to  an  an- 
cient map ;  fo  named  from  Lavinia,  confort  of  &- 
ncas,  and  daughter  of  king  Latinus,  and  built  by 
vjie   Trojans.     The  firft  town  of  Roman  original  i» 
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Latium,  and  tha  feat  of  the  Uii  Ptnatcs,  (Livy)  :  fi- 
tuated  near  the  river  Numicus,  or  Nuniicius  ;  between 
which  and  the  Tiber  jiineas  Uinded,  according  to  Vir- 
gil. Hullk-nius  fuppofes  the  town  to  have  Hood  on 
an  eminence,  now  called  //  Mont:  di  L^-vuiw. 

LAUNCE.      See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  to\vn  of  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land, feutcd  on  the  river  Taniar,  214  miles  from 
London.  It  is  alfo  called  Dunhivid,  from  its  fitua- 
tion  on  a  down.  King  Henry  IIL  made  it  a  free 
borough.  It  was  compofed  before  of  two  other  bo- 
roughs, -viz.  Dunhivid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  the 
place  for  choofuVg  knights  of  the  fliire  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  the  afli/.es-town  ever 
lince  Richard  II.  till  by  a  late  aifl  of  parliament  the 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  was  empviwivcd  to  name 
any  otlisr  place  in  the  comity  for  it;  fin.e  which  the 
fumnier  alli/cs  have  been  hold  at  Bodn'.in.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Qiicen  Mary  in  1555.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mi'.yiir,  recorder,  and  eight  aldcrniL-n,  has  a  liee 
fcbool  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Eii/abcth,  and  is 
a  [lopulous  trading  lown.  Its  ruarkets  are  on  Thurf- 
liay  and  Saturday,  and  it  has  four  fairs.  In  the  32d 
of  Henry  VIII.  an  aft  was  made  for  the  repair  of 
this  and  other  decayed  Cornllh  boroughs ;  and  it  en- 
dowed this  town  with  the  privileges  of  a  far.otuary, 
though  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It  had 
a  monallery  and  a  nob':e  cadle,  which,  bccaufe  ef  its 
ftrength,  was  called  caJlL-tcriihli;  and  was  given  by 
King  Richard  I.  to  his  brother,  aftcrw.uds  King 
John.  Here  are  two  charity-fchools  for  48  children  of 
both  fexes,  where  the  girls  arc  taught  to  knit,  few, 
and  make  bonelacc,  and  are  allowed  what  they  can 
earn.  L.land  fays  it  was  walled  in  his  time,  and  one 
mile  in  conipafs.  Its  lill  of  burgelfes  commences  in 
the  23d  of  Edward  I.  The  \owct  part  of  its  ancient 
caftle  is  made  ufe  of  for  tile  gaol. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to  put 
out :  as.  Launch  thejl:ll>,  that  is.  Put  her  out  of  dock  ; 
launch  aft,  or  forward,  fpeaking  of  things  that  are 
(lowed  in  the  hold,  is,  put  them  more  forward  ;  launch 
ho  !  is  a  term  ufed  when  a  yard  is  hoifted  high  enough, 
and  fignities  hoijl  no  more.      Sec  alfo  Lanch. 

I^.A.UNDER,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  in  De- 
vonlhire,  .and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  iliallow 
trough,  which  receives  the  powdered  ore-  after  it 
comes  out  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a  fort  of 
mortar,  in  which  it  is  powered  with  iron  peltles. 
The  powdered  ore,  which  is  wallied  into  the  launder 
by  the  water  froni  the  coffer,  is  always  fineft  nearcft 
the  grate,  and  coarfer  all  the  way  down. 

LAURA,  in  church  liiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  col- 
Iciflion  of  little  cells  at  fome  diftancc  from  each  other, 
in  which  the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  together  in 
a  wildernefs, 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each 
monk  provided  for  himfclf  in  his  diftinft  cell.  The 
mod  celebri'.ted  lauras  mentioned  in  cccleliaftical  hi- 
ftory  were  in  Palelline :  as  the  laura  of  Si  Huthy- 
mus,  at  four  or  five  leagues  dillance  from  Jerufa- 
1cm ;  the  l.iura  of  St  Sab.l,  near  the  brook  Cc- 
dron  ;  the  laura  of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jor- 
dan, &c. 

PoET-LAUREATE,  an  officer,  of  the  houfchold 


of  the  kings  of  Britain,  wh' fe  bufincfs  confilts  only  in   Laureate, 
compofnig  an  ode  annually  on  his  mijefty's  birth-day,  "—— 

and  on  the  Rew  year;  fometimes  alfo,  though  rarely, 
on  occafion  of  any  remarkable  victory. — Of  the  firii 
inllitution  of  poets  laureate,  Mr  \Vharton  has  given 
the  following  account  in  his  hillory  of  Englifh  poetrv. 
"  Great  conlulion  has  entered  into  this  fu!>je<5t,  on 
account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which  included 
rhetoric  and  vcrfific;ition,  anciently  taken  in  our  uni- 
vtrlities,  particularly  at  Oxford:  on  vhich  cccafion, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  prel'ented  to  the  new  graduate, 
who  was  afterwards  ufually  flyled  Poc'a  I.aurmljs. 
Thefe  fcholaftic  laiueations,  however,  feem  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  quellion.  I  will  give 
fonie  inllances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will 
explain  the  nature  ot  the  iludies  for  which  our  acade- 
mical philologills  received  their  rewards.  About  the 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfon,  a  lludcnt  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  cor.ccillon  to  be  graduated  and  lauieated  in 
that  fcii-iice  ;  on  condition  ih.at  he  comi)olbd  one  Iiun- 
dred  Latin  veri'cs  in  praile  of  t!ie  univcri'uy,  and  a  La- 
tin comedy.  Another  grammarian  was  ditlinguiflieil 
with  the  fame  badge,  after  h.iving  llipnlated,  that,  at 
the  next  public  aft,  he  would  affix  the  fame  r.umhcr 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  S:  Mary's  churrli, 
that  they  might  be  fecn  by  the  v/hole  univeriity.  Tliis 
was  at  that  peri:.d  the  moft  convenient  mode  of  publi- 
cation. About  the  fune  time,  our  Maurice  Byrehen- 
faw,  a  fcholar  in  rhetoric,  iiipplicated  to  be  a  jmittxl 
to  read  leftures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  ft- 
culty  ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provillon, 
that  he  fhould  wiite  one  hundred  verfcs  on  tlie  glf^ry 
of  the  univcrfity,  and  not  tuffor  Ovid"s  Art  of  Love, 
and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphilus,  to  be  ftndied  in  auJJ- 
tory.  Not  long  afterwards,  one  John  Rulman,  ano-- 
ther  rhetorician,  h.iving  complied  w  ith  the  terms  im- 
pofcd,  ;^t  explaining  the  firfl  book  of  Tully's  Office.'^,. 
and  likewife  the  firlt  of  his  Epitlle.s,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  was  gradu.ited  in  rhetoric  ;  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  univcrfity.  About  the 
year  14S9,  Skelton  was  Luireated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  year  1493  wis  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  affords  the  lafl  in-, 
ftance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  f"e- 
cular  priclt,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treatifes  in 
grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  :  having 
exercifcd  his  art  many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the 
cullomary  demand  of  an  hundred  verfcs,  he  was  ho- 
noured witli  tlie  laurel  in  the  year  1512. 

"  With  regard  to  the  poet-laureate  of  the  kings  of 
England,  he  is  undoubtedly  tlie  fiime  that  is  flyled  the 
kinn's  verjifur,  and  to  whom  100  fhillings  were  p.iid  as 
his  annual  flipcnd  in  the  year  1251.     But  when  or 
how   that   title  commenced,  and  wlietlier  this  officer- 
was  ever  folcmnly  crowned  with  Laurel  at  his  firll  inve- 
lliture,  I  will   not    pretend    to    determine,    .after    tlic 
fcarches  of  the  learned  Selden  on  this  qucilion  have 
proved  unluccefsful.     It  feems  moft  probable,  tliat  the 
barbarous  and  inglorious   name  of  virjifier  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dig-. 
nity :    or    rather,  that    at    length  thofc  only  were  in. 
gcncr.il  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fanftjoD,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  l.iu- 
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L»yrcate  rel  in  the  uuivorfitics  ior  tlieir  abilities  in  Latin  com- 
poficion,  particul;iily  I.ntiii  vornficatipn.  Tlni';  tlie 
iirifi  iiiur.aU  was  nothing  more  than  '  a  ^^rr.daalcd 
rhetorician  employed  in  tlic  fcrvice  of  the  king.'  That 
l;c  originally  wrote  in  I^atin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
Uth  Viififiialsr  :  and  may  be  moreover  collcccc J  from 
t!ie  two  L.- tin  poems,  which  Barton  and  Guilclmiis, 
who  appear  to  liavc  rcfpeflively  nficd  In  die  capacity 
of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  Edward  It.  officially 
compofed  on  Richard's  crufadc,  and  Edward's>Cegc  yf 
Sti'iveling  cartle.  \' 

"  Andrew  liernard,  fucccfllvely  poet-lanreate -  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  affords  a  dill  flrongcr  proof 
that  this  officer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  na-  . 
x\\'i  of  Tholonfc,  and  an  Aguftina  monk.  He  v'iis 
not  onlv  die  king's  poet-laureate,  as  it  Is  ftippbfed, 
hut  his  liiiloriographer,  and  prccejitor  in  graroliiar  to 
Prince  Arthur.  He  obtained  many  cccl.liaftical  pre- 
ferments in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  lie  iound, 
whi^h  he  wrote  in  the  charaiSier  of  poet-laureate,  are 
in  Latin.  Thcfe  arc,  "  An  /LUreJs  to  Henry  VIII. ' 
for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  the  loth  year  of 
his  reign,  with  an  Epiiliaianuum  on  the  marriage  of 
Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  Icing's  daugh- 
ter ;"  yl  Nstu  Tear's  Gift  for  the  1 5 15;  and,  Vcrfcs 
wilhing  profperity  to  his  majefly's  13th  year.  He  has 
left  fomc  Lstin  liymns ;  and  many  of  liis  Latin  profe 
pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiltoriogra- 
pher  to  both  monarchs,  are  rem.aining. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englifh,  till  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  had  begun  to  dimlnifh  the  venera- 
tion for  the  Latin  language ;  or,  rather,  till  the  love 
of  novelty,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things,  had  banilhed 
the  narrow  pedantries  of  monailic  erudition,  and  taught 
us  to  cnUivaLC  our  native  tongue." 

LAUR.EL.     S;e  Prunus  and  Laurus. 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  i6ig, 
with  the  king's  head  laureated,  which  gave  them  the 
name  of  lati.-ch  ;  the  20  s.  pieces  whereof  were  mark- 
ked  with  XX.  the  1  a  s.  X.  and  the  5  s.  pieces  with  V. 

LAURENS  Castra.     See  Laurentum. 

LAURENTALIA,  or  Larentalia,  called  alfo 
Lanntlna'ia,  Law'ntaks,  and  Larentales,  feads  cele- 
brated among  the  Romans  on  the  loth  of  the  kalends 
ofjaiiuary,  or  :3d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca 
L:iiirentia,  w^ife  of  tlie  ftephcrd  Fauftulus,  and  nuife 
cf  Rumulus  and  Remus. 

Acra  Laurcntia,  from  whom  the  folemnity  took  its 
name,  is  reprefentcd  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  her  perfon,  than  her  lafcivioufnefs ;  on  account 
of  w;-.ich,  Ihe  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours  lupa, 
"  flie-woh";"  wluch  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a 
wolf.  Sl'.e  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who 
brought  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  Ihe 
-■  Roman  people  ;  in  confideration  whereof 
I.-  -  ■  \<. .  -  rrTiLd  to  her  thefe  honours  ;  though  others  re- 
preicnt  the  ftafl  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris. 
See  LAF.E>rTiNA!.iA  and  Lares. 

LAURFI>ITIUS,  one  of  the  firft  printers,  and, 
according  to  fume,  the  inventor  of  the  art,  v.-as  born 
at  Hacilem  about  tlie  year  1370,  and  executed  feveral 
ileparinients  of  mag'Ttracy  of  that  city.     Thofe  wri- 


ters are  miftakcn  who  affign  to  him  the  furnr.mc  of 
Cnjhr,  cr  ai'brl  that  the  ofllce  of  adituus  was  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  In  a  diploma  tf  Albert  of  B.iva- 
ria  in  1380,  in  which,  among  other  citizens  of  Haer- 
lem,  our  Laurentius's  falher  is  mentioned  by  tlie 
name  of  Joannes  LaunntU  JiHus"  Bcroldu;  is  call- 
ed /tditiws,  who  was  furel;  of  another  family ;  and 
in  1396  and  1398,  Henricus  ii  Lunen  enjoyed  that 
oihcc ;  after  whofe  reiignation,  Count  Albert  confer- 
ring on  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  elefting  tl.eir 
Kdituus,  they,  probably  foon  after,  fixed  on  Lauren- 
tius;  who  was  afterwards  called  Cojlcr  from  his  of- 
fice, and  not  from  his  f^imily-nanie,  as  he  was  defcend- 
cd  irom  an  illcgkimalc  branch  of  the  Gens  Brcdcro- 
dij.  His  (face  was  very  lucrative  ;  and  that  he  was  a 
m;m  of  great  property,  the  elegance  of  his  honfe  may 
icilify.  That  iie  was  the  inveulor  of  printing,  is  af- 
ferjicd  in  tl-.e  narrative  of  Junius.  His  firft  work  was 
aW  J-foiT.rhim,  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the-^Lord's  prayer,  the  aportle'i  creed,  and  two  or 
three  Iliort  prayers  ;  the  next  was  the  Speculum  faint  is, 
in  which  he  introduced  piiJures  on  tvooden  Mcels  ;  then 
Dotialvs,  the  larger  fize ;  and  alterwards  the  fame 
woik  in  a  lefs  fize.  All  thcfe  were  printed  on  fej-orale 
v.ov^able  luooncn  types  fafteiled  together  by  threads. 
If  it  be  thought  improbable,  that  fo  ingenious  a  man 
lliould  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  invention 
of  ti'ooden  types  ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  printed 
for  profit,  not  for  fame  ;  and  ivoadui  types  were  not 
only  nt  that  time  made  fooner  and  cheaper  than  me- 
tal could  be,  but  were  fufficiently  durable  for  the 
fmall  impreflions  of  each  book  he  mud  neceffarily  have 
printed. — His  prefs  was  nearly  fhaped  like  the  com- 
mon wine-prefles. — He  printed  fome  copies  of  all  his 
books  both  on  paper  and  vellum. — It  has  been  very 
erroneoufly  fuppofed,  that  he  quitted  the  profefiion, 
and  died  broken-hearted ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  fee  the  art  brought  to  pcrfeftion. — He 
died  in  1440,  aged  70;  and  was  fucceeded  cither  by 
his  fon-in-law  Thomas  Peter,  who  married  his  only 
daughter  Lucia ;  or  by  their  immediate  defcendants, 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Thomas ;  who  were  old  enough 
(even  if  their  father  was  dead,  as  it  is  likely  he  was) 
to  conduft  the  bufinefs,  the  eldeft  being  at  leaft  22 
or  23.  What  books  they  printed  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine ;  they  having,  alter  the  example  of  Lauren- 
tius  (more  anxious  for  profit  than  for  fame),  neither 
added  to  their  books  their  names,  the  place  where 
they  were  printed,  or  the  date  of  the  year.  Their 
firfl  effays  were  new  editions  of  Donatus  and  the  Specu- 
lum. They  afterwards  reprinted  the  latter,  with  a 
Latin  tranfiation,  in  which  they  ufed  their  grandfa- 
ther's wooden  piiflures  ;  .',nd  printed  the  book  partly 
on  ivooden  Hocks,  partly  rn  ivooden  feparale ,  t^ipei,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Meerman,  wlio  has  given  an  cxa(5l  eft- 
graving  of  each  fort,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
iamc  bock,  which  was  publifhed  between  the  years 
1442  and  1450.  Nor  did  tiity  flop  here  :  thsy  conti- 
nued to  piint  feveral  editions  of  the  Speculum,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Dutch  ;  and  many  other  works,  particu- 
larly "  Hiftoria  Alexandri  Magni  ;"  "  Flavii  VtdulU 
[for  fe^etil^  Renati  Epitome  de  Re  Militari ;"  and 
"  Opera  v.aria  a  Thcmas  Kempis."  Oi  each  of  thcfe 
Mr  Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  fpecimcn.     They 
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■re*-     were  all  printed  with  fcparate  ivoodm  types  ;  and,  by 

mm       tjjeir   great  neutnefs,  are  a  proof  that  the  dcfcendants 

■         of  Laurentius  were  induftrious  in  improving  his  inven- 

■  tion.     Kcnipis  was  printed  at  H.icrlem  in  147^.  and 

was  the  laft  known  work  of  Laurentius's  delcendants, 

who  foon  after  difpofed  of    all  their  inatciials,    and 

probably   quitted  the  employment ;  as  the  ufe  oi fiifde 

types  was  about  that  time  univerfally  diffufed  through 

Holland  by  the  fettling  of  Martens  at  Aloft,  where  he 

purfued  the  art  with  reputation  for  upwards  of  60  years. 

See  (Hiflory  of)  Printing. 

LAURENTIUM,  or  Laurens  Castra,  (anc. 
geog. ),  a  town  of  Latium,  fuppofed  to  be  the  royal 
refidenre  of  thofe  moll  ancient  kings  Latinns,  Picus, 
and  F.iuniis,  (Virgil).  Hither  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus  retired  during  a  peftilence.  Its  name  was  from 
an  adjoining  grove  of  bay-trees,  midway  between  Oflia 
and  Antium.  Sppofcd  to  have  ftood  in  the  place  now 
called  San  Lorcn-^o  ;  whicll  feenis  to  be  confirmed  from 
the  Via  Laurentina  leading  to  Rome. 

LAURO  (Philippo),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Rome  in  1623.  He  learned  the  firll  rudiments  of  the 
art  from  his  father  Balthafar,  who  was  himfelf  a  good 
painter.  He  afterward  lludied  under  Angelo  Caro- 
fello,  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  proved  fo  great  a  profi- 
cient, that  in  a  fhort  time  he  far  furpafTecT  his  tutor  in 
defign,  colouring,  and  ek-gance  of  tallc.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  painting  hiftorical  fubjcils  in  a  fmall  llze, 
enriching  the  back  grounds  with  lively  landfcapes,  that 
afRirdcd  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  entertain- 
ment ;  but  though  his  fmall  paintings  are  bcft  appro- 
ved, he  finifhed  feveral  grand  compofitions  for  altar- 
pieces  that  were  higlily  ellccmcd.  He  died  in  1694; 
and  his  works  arc  eagerly  bought  up  at  high  prices 
all  over  Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Laiiron  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Hi- 
ther Spain,  where  Cn.  Pompcius,  fon  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  defeated  and  llain.  Now  Lorlgne,  five 
leagues  to  the  north  Lliria  in  Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  RAV-Tti-E:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  enncandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the-  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 2th  order,  Iloluraceji.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corol- 
la is  calycinc,  or  ferving  in  place  of  the  calyx,  and  fex- 
partite;  the  neflariiim  with  three  glandules,  e.ach  ter- 
minated by  two  bi  iiUes  furrounding  the  gcinien.  The 
interior  filaments  furriiilied  with  glandules  at  the  bafe ; 
die  fruit  a  monofpcrmiiis  plum. 

Species.  1.  The  nobilis,  or  evergreen  bay-tree,  Is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  hath  an  upright  trunk  biancliing 
on  every  fide  from  the  bottom  upward  ;  with  fpear- 
fliaped,  nervous,  ftiff,  evergreen  leaves,  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad  ;  and  fnr.ill,  yellowidi,  quadrifid, 
dla'cious  flowers,  fiicceeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  this  fpccies  there  arc  varieties,  with 
broad,  narrow,  flriped,  or  waved  leaves.  2.  Tlie  x!li- 
v;dis,  or  deciduous  hay,  grov.-s  naturally  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  rifcs  with  an  upright  rtcm,  covered  with  a 
purplifii  bark  ;  having  oblong,  oval,  acuminated,  vein- 
ed, deciduous  leaves,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  halt 
as  broad,  growing  oppodte  ;  with  fni.dl  white  fii-wcrs 
fucceedcd  by  red  berries.  3.  The  benzoin,  or  benja- 
min tree,  is  alfo  a  native  of  Nortli  Americ.i ;  erows 
15  or  20  feet  I'igh,  divided  into  a  very  branchy  head; 


with  oval,  acute,  deciduous  leaves,  three  or  four  Inches     Laurui. 
long,  and  half  as  broad  ;  and  fmall  yellowllh  flowers,  " 

not  fucceedcd  by  berries  in  Britain.  4.  The  fiiia- 
fras  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  It  hath  a  fhrub- 
like  ftraight  ftem,  garnilhed  with  both  oval  and  three- 
lobed,  iliining,  deciduous  leaves,  of  different  fizes,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long,  and  near  as  broad,  with  fmall 
ycllowilh  flowers  fucceedcd  by  blackith  berries,  but  not 
in  Britain.  5.  The  indica,  or  Indian  bay-tree,  rifcs 
with  an  upright  ftraight  trunk,  branching  regularly 
20  or  30  feet  high  ;  adorned  with  very  large,  fpear- 
fliaped,  plane,  nervous,  evergreen  L-aves  on  reddifii 
footllalks ;  and  bunclies  of  fmall  whitKh-green  flowers, 
fucceedcd  by  large  oval  black  berries  which  do  not  ri- 
pen in  Britain.  6.  The  borbonia,  or  Carc-lina  red  bay- 
tree,  rifes  with  an  upright  ftraight  ftem,  branching  15 
or  20  feet  high;  with  large,  i'pear  ih.ipcd,  evergreen 
le.ivcs,  tranfverfcly  veined  ;  and  long  bunches  of 
flowers  on  red  footllalks,  fucceeded  by  large  blue  ber- 
ries fitting  in  red  cups.  7.  Tlie  camphora,  or  cam- 
phor-tree, grows  naturally  in  th;  woods  of  the  .weftern 
parts  of  Japan,  and  in  the  adjacent  iflands.  The  root 
fmells  rtionger  of  camphor  than  any  of  the  other  parts, 
and  yields  it  in  greater  plenty.  The  bark  of  the  ftalk 
is  outwardly  fomewhat  rough  ;  bu*.  in  the  inner  fur- 
face  fmooth  and  mucous  and  therefore  eafily  fepara- 
ted  f.om  the  W(^od,  which  is  dry  and  of  a  white  co- 
lour. The  leaves  (land  upon  flender  footfta'iks,  have 
an  entire  undulated  margin,  running  out  into  a  point ; 
have  the  upper  furface  of  a  lively  and  fiiining  green, 
the  lower  herbaceous  and  filky  ;  and  are  furnillied  with 
a  few  lateral  nerves,  which  ftretch  arch-wife  to  the  cir- 
cumferftnce,  and  frequently  terminate  in  fmall  warts  ; 
a  circumftance  p-.;culiar  to  this  fpccies  of  laurus.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  tops  of  footftalks,  whicii 
proceed  from  the  ann-pits  of  the  leaves  ;  but  not  till 
the  tree  has  attained  confiderable  age  and  fizc.  Th;; 
flower-ft.dks  are  flender,  branched  at  the  top,  and  di- 
vided into  very  fliort  pedicles,  each  fupporting  a  fni- 
glc  flower.  Thefe  flowers  arc  white,  and  confift  of  fix 
petals,  which  .are  fucceeded  by  a  purple  and  fiiining 
berry  of  the  fi/.e  of  a  pea,  and  in  figure  fomcv>'hat  top. 
(iKipcd.  It  is  compni'ed  of  a  foft  pulpy  fubftance  that 
ii  purple,  and  has  the  tafte  of  cloves  and  camphor  ; 
and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  01"  the  fizc  of  a  pepper,  that 
is  covered  with  a  blac'<,  ihi-iing,  i.ily  corticle,  of  an 
infipid  ta.lc.  8.  The  cinnaniomuni,  or  cinnamon-tree, 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  It  hath  a  large  root,  and  di- 
vides into  feveral  branches,  covered  with  a  bark, 
v.liich  on  the  outer  fide  is  of  a  grcyifli  brown,  and  on 
the  infide  has  a  rcddiih  c;'ft.  The  wood  of  the  root  is 
hard,  white,  and  has  no  fmell.  The  body  of  the  tree, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  is  covered 
as  v.cll  as  its  numerous  branches,  with  a  bark  which 
at  firft  is  green  and  aftcrv.-ards  red.  The  leaf  is  long- 
er and  narrower  than  the  common  bay-tree  ;  and  it  ii 
thrcc-ncrvcd,  the  nerves  vanilhing  towards  the  top. 
When  firft  unfolded,  it  is  of  a  flame  colour :  but  after 
it  lins  been  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  antl  growi 
dry,  it  changes  to  a  deep  green  on  the  nppcr  furface, 
and  to  a  lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  fmall 
ard  white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  brandies  :  they  have  an  agreeable  fn-ell, 
fomcthing  like  iliat  of  tlie  lily  of  the  v.illcy.     The  fruit 
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],aurii».  is  fli.iped  like  an  accrn,  but  is  not  fo  Uirgc.  9.  The 
— — ^—  cuflia,  ov  bale  cinnamon,  has  lanceolated  leaves  triple- 
nerved.  10.  The  Perlea,  avocado-pear  tree,  or  alli- 
cati'.r  pear,  rifcs  to  a  confiderabic  height,  with  a  ftraight 
trinik,  ot"  which  the  bark  and  wood  are  of  a  greyilh 
colour.  The  leaves  are  long,  oval,  pointed,  ofaiub- 
ftance  lil;e  Icatlier,  and  of  a  beaiuifnl  green  colour. 
The  flowers  arc  produced  in  large  knots  or  chillers  at 
tlic  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  confifl  each  of  fix 
petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of  a  dirty 
wliite  or  ycllov.'  colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  difTul'es  itfclf  to  a  confidcruble  dillance.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Perfea  begins  to  bear 
two  years  and  a  half,  or  at  moll:  three  year:  after  be- 
ing planted  ;  and,  like  moil  of  the  trees  in  warm  cli- 
ni.iles,  bears  twice  a  year.  There  are  two  other  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus,  but  polTefled  of  no  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

Culture.     Tlie   firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layers, 
or  by  the  berries.     In  order  to  raife  a  quantity  of  thefe 
trees  by  layers,  fome  ftools  Ihould  be  planted  for  the 
purpcfe ;  and  after  thefe  are  fhot  about  a  yard  high, 
the  branches  mull  be  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  all  the  preceding  fummer's  Ihoots  laid  on 
it,  and  pegged  down  (being  firll  llit  in  the  joint),  and 
tlie  leaves  taken  off,  vh.ich  would  otherwife  be  under 
ground.     In  one  year's  time  thefe  layers  will  have  ta- 
ken root ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  (liould  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot  alunder,  in  rows  two 
feet  dillance.     After  they  are  planted  out,  if  the  wea- 
ther fhould  prove  dry;  they  mull  be  conftantly  water- 
ed ;  for  v.ichrut  fuch  care,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
tree  grow.     After  they  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  than  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  each 
■winter,  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.     2.  In  order 
to  raife  tl'.is  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  to  hang 
on  the  tree,  till  about  January  before  they  are  gather- 
ed.    A  well-lheltered  fpot  of  ground  for  the  feminary 
mud  be  made  choice  of;  and  having  the  mould  fmooth 
and  tine,  they  Ihould  be  I'owu  foon  after  they  are  ga- 
thered, in  beds  or  drills,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.     Towards  the  dole  of  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  during  lummcr  mull  be  duly  atttended, 
by  watering  and  weeding.     In  the  winter  following, 
their  Iheltered  fituation  mull  not  be  truiled  to,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  froft  :    Furze-biifhes,  or  fome  fuch 
things,  ought  to  be  lluck  in  rows  between  the  beds  or 
•drills,  to   guard  them  from  the  black  frofts.     Indeed, 
wthout  this  precaution,    if   die  winter  fhould  prove 
very  frofty,  fev/  of  the  young  feedlings  will  be  alive  in 
fpring.     During  the  following  iummer,  weeding  and 
watering  muft  be  cbferved,  and  the  winter  after  that 
they  Ihould  be  defended  with  covering  as  before  ;  for 
they  will  be  Hill  in  danger  of  being  deftroved  by  fevere 
frofts.     In  the  eni'uing  fpring,  the  ftrongell  may  be  ta- 
ken out  of  the  feed-beds,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery 
T/ay  ;  though,  if  they  luive  not  by  that  time  made  good 
ihoots,  it  will  be  advifcable  to  let  them  remain  in  their 
beds  till  the  third  fpring  ;  for  a  fmall   plant  of  this 
Rind   is  with  more  diificulty  made  to  grow  than  one 
vr-hich  is  larger.     \Mien  they  are  planted  in  the  nur- 
fery, tl'.c  dillance  which  tliojid  be  allowed  them  is  the 
fame  as  the  layers,  a  f -.ct  afandcr  ai-d  two  feet  dillance 
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in  the  rows ;  and  this  will  not  be  found  too  dofe  ;    Lsunrfj 
for    notwithllanding    the   greatell  care  is    exerted   in  "^ 

planting  them  in  the  nurfery,  even  making  choice  of 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather,  which  muft  always  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fetting  them  out,  many  of  them  will  be  loll 
by  being  tranfplanted.      After  they  arc  thus  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery,  whether  layers  or  feedlings,  they 
muft  be  fiill  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.     You 
will  even  find,  that  thofe  plants  which  fuffer  leaft  by  be- 
ing tranfplanted  will  have  met  with  a  check,  which  they 
will  not  recover  in  two  or  three  years  ;  and  till  they  have 
acquired  new  ftrength  they  fhould  not  be  taken  from 
the  nurfery  ;   but  \Vhen  they  appear  to  be  good  ftifF 
plants,  having  the  year  before  made  a  vigorous  (lioot, 
they  will  be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.     Holes  Ihould   be   got  ready  for 
their  reception  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  autumnal  rains 
fall,  the    work  fhould    be  fet  about,  efpecially   if  the 
land  be  gravelly  or  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moill,  the  fpring 
will  do  as  well.     Being  now  planted  at  one  yard  di- 
llance, they  will    make  a  poor    progrefs  for    two  or 
three    years  more  ;    but  after  this,   when    they  have 
overcome    all  thefe  difficulties,    they  will   grow  very 
faft,  and  arrive  to  be  good  trees  in  a  few  years.     Al- 
though this  tree  flourifhes  beft  in  old  gardens,  where 
the  foil  has   been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the 
fhade,  Hanbury  tells  us,   "  it  thrives  neverthelefs  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  our  hotteft  gravels  and  lands  ;  and 
after  it  has  furmounted  the  hardfhips  of  tranfplantinj:, 
will  grow  in  fuch  fituations  extremely  faft,  and  arrive 
to  a  large  bulk." 

Tlie  propagation  of  the  three  next  forts  of  trees  may 
be  performed  two  or  three  ways,  i.  By  the  feeds. 
Thefe  we  receive  from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  in  the  fpring.  They  Ihould  be  preferved  in 
fand  ;  and  as  foon  as  tliey  arrive,  fhould  be  fb\vn  in 
largilh  pots  an  inch  deep.  The  foil  for  their  recep- 
tion Ihould  be  taken  from  a  rich  pafture  at  leaft  a  year 
before,  with  the  fward.  It  Ihould  aUb  be  laid  on  an 
heap,  and  frequently  turned,  until  the  fward  is  grown 
rotten,  and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.  If 
the  patlure  from  whence  it  was  taken  near  the  furface 
is  a  fandy  loam,  this  is  the  bell  compoll  for  thefe  feeds  ; 
if  not,  a  fmall  addition  of  drift  or  fea-fand  ihould  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  other  mould.  After 
filling  the  pots  with  this  foil,  the  feeds  ihould  be  fown 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  plunged  into 
ccminon  mould  up  to  the  rim.  If  the  foil  be  natural- 
ly moill,  it  will  keep  them  cooler,  and  be  better ;  and 
if  the  place  be  well  fheltered  and  iliaded,  it  will  be  bel- 
ter Hill.  Nothing  move  than  weeding,  which  muft  be 
conftantly  obferved  during  the  fummer,  will  be  necef- 
fary  ;  and  in  this  Ration  they  may  remain,  tmtil  the 
March  follow  ing  :  about  the  middle  o^i  which  montii, 
having  prepared  a  good  hotbed,  the  pots  ihould  be  ta- 
ken up  and  plunged  therein..  Soon  ai'ler  die  feeds  will 
come  up  ;  and  when  the  young  plants  have  futficient- 
ly  received  the  benefit  of  this  bed,  they  fliould  be  enu. 
red  by  degrees  to  t'le  open  air.  Weeding  and  water- 
ing muft  be  obferved  Uiuiug  the  fummer;  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather  In  the  autumn,  they 
fhould  be  removed  under  a  hot-bed  Irame,  or  Ibme 
cover,  to  be  proteclci!  from  the  frofts  during  the  win- 
ter. 
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jrm.  tcr.  In  die  fpiing,  when  tlils  danger  is  over,  tliey 
'•'  Ifcoiild  iciV.mi;  tlieir  firll  flation :  namely,  the  pots 
ihould  be  phinged  up  to  llic  rim,  as  when  the  feeds 
were  firll  iown  :  and  if  this  place  be  veil  flieltercd, 
they  may  remain  there  all  winter  ;  if  not,  and  fevcre 
frofls  threaten,  they  ihould  be  taken  up  and  placed 
tmder  cover  as  before.  After  they  have  been  thus  ma- 
naged three  years  from  the  feeds,  they  lliould  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  with  care,  and  planted  in  the  nurfcry- 
ground  at  fmall  dillances,  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  finally  fet  out.  Yif 
fowing  the  feeds  in  pots,  and  afllfting  them  by  an  hot- 
bed, a  year  at  leaft  is  faved  ;  for  they  hardly  ever 
come  up,  when  fown  in  a  natural  border,  under  two 
years  from  the  feeds  ;  nay,  they  have  been  known  to 
rcm.ain  three,  and  even  fijme  plants  to  come  up  the 
fourth  year  after  fowing  ;  which  at  once  (hows  the 
preference  of  the  former  praflice,  and  flioiild  caution 
all  who  have  not  fuch  convenience,  not  to  be  too  hady 
in  dirturbing  the  beds  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
natural  ground  ;  as,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  well  prc- 
ferved  in  mould  or  fand,  theie  may  be  fome  years  be- 
fore they  appear.  Indeed,  it  is  the  long  time  we  are 
in  obtaining  thcfe  plants,  either  by  feeds,  layers,  &c. 
that  make.;  them  at  prefent  fo  very  fearce  amongft  us, 
2.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers ;  but 
very  flowly  ;  for  they  will  be  two,  and  fomctimes  three, 
or  even  four  years,  before  they  have  (Iruck  out  good 
roots  ;  though  the  Benjamin  tree  is  propagated  the 
faded  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  fhould  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  twifting  the  wire  round  the  bud,  fo  as  in  fome  de- 
gree to  ftf'p  the  progrefs  of  the  iap,  and  taking  away 
witli  a  knife  a  little  of  the  bark,  is  a  more  effectual 
method  of  obtaing  good  roots  foon  than  by  the  flit 
or  twifti'-g,  efpecially  when  praflifed  on  the  fallafras 
tree.  3.  Plants  of  thcfe  forts  are  likewife  fometimes 
obtained  by  fuckers,  'which  they  will  at  all  times  throw 
out,  and  which  may  be  often  taken  off  with  pretty  good 
roots  ;  but  when  they  are  weak,  and  with  bad  roots, 
they  (hould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  affided  by  a  mode- 
rate heat  in  a  bed  :  With  fuch  management  they  will 
be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring  may 
be  planted  out  any  where.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe  trees, 
when  planted  in  a  good  bark-bed,  and  duly  watered, 
will  alfo  oftentimes  grow.  When  this  method  is  prac- 
tifed,  and  plants  obtained,  they  mull  be  inured  by  de- 
grees to  the  open  air,  till  they  are  hardy  enough  to  be 
Hnally  planted  out. 

The  Indian  bay,    the  camphor,    the  avocado,  and 
the  cinnamon-tree,  require  the  treatment  common  to 
green-houfe  plants  ;  the   latter,  however,  is    rather  a 
Uove  plant    in   this  country. — Of  its  culture  or  propa- 
gation in  its  native   places,  no  particular   account  has 
been  given  by  botanical  writers ;  but  it  will  now  be- 
come  an  important    confidcration,  fince  this  valuable 
tree  has   been  planted   in   the   Weft    Indies.     Of  the 
advantages    promifed   by  th's   acfjuifition  we   are    in- 
■(■  L,nJ-    debted  for  the  i,firft  accounts  to  Dr  Wright  in    i  787  i  ; 
MtJ.Jcur.  from  whom  alfo  we  learn  tliat  its  propagation  is  very 
nj/,v<il.lll.  g,ji-y^  .ln^^  ;ts  culture  requires  little  care,  as  more  parti- 
''■'"•'■        cularly  noticed  below.     Since  that  time,  fome  obferva- 
tions  by  Dr  Dancer,  relative  to   its   cultivation,  have 
•Vol.Vlll.  appeared  in  the  Tranfafrions*  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
p.im.&c.  Vol.  IX. 
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Sec.  Thefe  obferTations  confirm,  without  adding  any  Lwrui. 
thing  effential  to  the  concife  notice  of  Dr  Wright. 
We  are  informed,  that  as  the  tree  "  puts  out  nume- 
rous fiJe-branches,  with  a  denfe  foliage,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trunk;  this  furniftics  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the 
propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  perfeifl  its 
feeds  in  any  quantity  under  fix  or  feven  years  ; 
when  it  becomes  fo  plentifully  loaded,  that  a  fmgle 
tree  is  fufficient  almoft  for  a  colony.  It  feems  to 
delight  in  a  loofe  moid  foil,  and  to  require  a  fouth- 
ern  afpcft ;  the  trees,  thus  planted,  flourithing  better 
than  others  growing  in  loam  and  not  fo  well  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun.  Wltca  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers) 
(if  a  pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  in  <i?A/  years  tlie 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  very  fpreading,  and 
furniflied  with  numerous  branches  of  a  fit  (izc  tor  dtv 
cortication,  Tlie  feeds,  however,  are  a  long  time  in 
coming  up,  and  the  plants  make  fmall  progrefs  for  the 
firft  year  or  two.''  It  is  added,  that  "  the  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  very  fond  of  the  berries,  and  will  probably 
propagate  this  tree  in  the  fame  way  they  do  many 
others  every  where  over  the  idand  ;  fo  that  in  a  lliort 
time  it  will  grow  fpontaneoudy,  or  without  cultiva- 
tion." The  age  for  decortication,  laid  above  to  be 
eight  years,  it  will  be  obferved,  is  different  from  that 
fpecified  below  for  the  trees  in  Ceylon. 

Ufes.  Evelyn  fays,  he  has  feen  bay  trees  near  30 
feet  high,  and  almod  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  enu- 
merate's  the  bay  amongd  ufeful  trees.  Hanbury 
catches  at  this  idea,  and  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that 
"  it  will  grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  ;"  and  accordingly  he  airanges  it 
among  his  fored:  trees :  he  acknowledges,  however,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The 
bay  is  neverthelefs  a  fine  aromatic  and  a  beautiful  ever- 
green :  It  is  faid  to  be  the  true  launis  or  laurel  of  the 
ancients,  with  which  they  adorned  the  brows  of  their 
fuccefsful  generals.  Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel, 
the  bay  will  bear  the  Ihade  and  drip  of  taller  trees ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  defirable,  as  being  a 
very  ornamental,  evetgreen. 

The  leaves  and  b'?rr'ies  of  this  tree  have  a  moderate- 
ly drong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterift,  pun- 
(Tont  tade:  the  berries  arc  ftrongcr  in  both  refpefls 
than  the  leaves,  and  afford  in  didillati<m  a  hirger 
((uantity  of  effential  aromatic  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an 
almoll  infipid  oil  to  the  jirefs,  in  coufcquence  of  which 
they  prove  unfluous  in  the  mouth.  The)  are  warm 
carminatives,  and  fomctimes  e\hil>lted  in  this  inten- 
tion againd  flatulent  colics,  and  likewife  in  hyderical 
diforde'rs.  Their  principal  ufe  in  the  ]nefent  praftice 
is  in  glyfters,  and  fome  external  applications.  The  de- 
ciduous bav,  in  a  moid  rich  foil,  in  which  it  princi- 
pally dclij.''hts,  will  grow  to  be  about  16  feet  high; 
but  in  fome  fo'K,  that  are  polfclied  of  the  oppofitc 
qualities,  it  will  liardly  arrive  at  half  that  height.  The 
flowers  are  fuccecded  in  May  by  large  red  berries, 
which  never  ripen  in  England  ;  fo  that,  notwiihdand- 
ing  the  leaves  in  fummer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  co- 
lour oi  the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is  prin- 
cipally tlie  fcarcity  of  tliis  plant  wliich  makes  it  valu- 
able. ,    , 

The  i.-in(.ir:  tree  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  h/e 
4  G  tliiin 
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Linrts.    than  t!ie  ol'i.cr,  and   iu  branclie?   are  more  numerous,  pleafant   fmell.     Some  people  peel  the  root,  and  boil     Laurasj 

" They   are  fmooth,  and  of  a   fine  light-green   colour,  the  peel  with  the  beer  which  they  are  brewing,   bccaufe  "      « 

The  leaves  on  their  upper  furf^xcc  are  fmooth  and  of  they  believe  it  wholefome.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  ■ 
a  fine  li^ht-'TCcn  colour,  but  their  under  furface  is  ve-  peel  is  put  into  brandy  either  whi  ft  it  is  diftiUing  or  " 
iiofe  and  of  a  whitith  caft.  When  bruifed,  they  emit  after  it  is  made.  ProfelFor  Kalm  informs  us,  that  a  de- 
ft fine  fraerance.  This  tree  was  formerly  raillaken  cocflion  of  the  root  of  faflafras  in  water,  drank  every 
for  that  which  produces  the  drug  called  irnzoln  ;  which  morning,  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  dropfy. — When 
is  now  known  to  be  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax.  part  of  a  wood  is  deftined  for  cultivation,  the  falFafras 
See  Stvrax.  trees  are  commonly  left  upon  it,  becaufe  they  have  a 
The  fajfnfras  will  j^row  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  very  thick  foliage,  and  afford  a  cool  fhadeto  the  cattle 
ethers,  though  the  branches  arc  not  fo  numerous.  Its  during  the  great  heats.  Some  people  get  their  bed- 
b;irk  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  red  colour,  wliich  beautifully  pofts  made  of  falfafras  wood,  in  order  to  expel  the 
liillinguifhes  it  in  winter ;  whiltl  ihc  fine  fhiniug  green  of  bugs;  for  its  ftrong  fcent,  it  is  faid,  prevents  thofe 
its  leaves  conftitntes  its  greateft  beauty  in  fummer.  In  vermin  from  fettling  in  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
thefe,  indeed  there  is  a  variety,  and  a  very  e.xtraor-  together  this  has  the  dcfired  effeifl,  or  about  as  long 
dinary  one.  Some  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure  ;  as  the  wood  keeps  its  ftrong  aromatic  fmell ;  but  after 
cithers  are  fmaller,  and  of  the  fame  ftiape  ;  whilft  o-  that  time  it  has  been   obferved  to  lofe  its   cft'eifl.     In 


Pennfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  faflafras  into 
their  chefts,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of  woollen  ftuffs, 
in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (orlarvx  or  caterpillars  of 
moths  or  tinies)  which  commonly  fettle  in  them  in 
fummer.  The  root  keeps  its  fmell  for  a  long  while ; 
Profelfor  Kalm  faw  one  wliich  had  lain  five  or  fix  years 
in  the  drawer  of  a  table,  and  ftill  preferved  the  ftrength 
of  its  fcent.  The  people  alfo  gather  its  flowers,  and 
ufe  it  as  tea. 

Theperfia,  or  alligator  pear  Xrte,  iscultivateduniverfally 
in  the  Weft  Indies  by  all  ranks  of  people.     The  fruit  is 


thers  again  are  fo  divided  into  three  lobes,  as  to  re 
femblc  the  leaves  of  fome  forts  of  the  fig-tree.  In  A- 
merica,  the  faflafras  generally  ftands  (higle  in  tlie 
■n-oods,  and  almig  the  fences  round  the  fields.  It 
flowers  in  May  before  the  leaves  come  out ;  and  being 
entirely  covered  with  them,  it  is  diftinguiftied  at  a 
great  diftance  by  their  beautiful  yello%v  colour. 

The  root  of  the  faifafras  has  a  fragant  fmell,  and  a 
fwcetifli,  aroma'ic,  fubacrid  tafte  ;  the  bark  taftes 
much  ftronger  tlian  any  other  part,  and  the  fmall 
twists  ftronger  than   the  large   pieces.     It  is  a   warm 

aperient  and  corroborant,  and  frequently  employed  pear-lliaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 
with  good  fuccefs  for  purifying  and  fvveetening  the  On  removing  a  green  fkin  or  covering,  we  come  to  a 
blood  and  jyices.  For  thefe  purpofes,  infufions  made  yellow  butyraceous  fubftance ;  and  in  the  heart  find  a 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bark  may  be  drank  as  tea.  In  large  round  feed  or  ftone,  which  is  unequal  in  the  fur- 
fome  conftitutions  indeed,  fuch  liquors  are,  by  their  face,  and  exceedingly  hard  and  woody.  This  fruit  is 
fragrance,  apt,  on  firft  taking  them,  to  affeft  the  ripe  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  conftitntes  one  of 
head  ;  but  in  fuch  cales  they  may  be  advantageoufly  the  moft  agreeable  articles  of  diet  for  fix  or  eight 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling,  A  decoftion  of  weeks  to  the  negroes.  Tliefe  pears,  with  a  little  fait 
ialfafra?,  boiled  down  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extraft,  and  a  plantain  or  two,  afford  a  hearty  meal.  They  are 
proves  fimply  bitterilli    and  fubaftr  ngent.     Hoffman    alfo  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  white  people   as  choice 


i'.ffiires  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  this  extrafl  to 
tlic  quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs,  for  ftrcngthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafms.  Salfafras  yields  in  di- 
ftillation  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  penetrating 
pungent  tafte,  fo  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  oi  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  in  water.  Rec- 
tified fpirit  extraiffs  the  whole  ta'.le  and  fmell  of  fafla- 


fruit.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  the  yellow  er  eatable 
fubftance  is  firmer  than  butter,  and  taftes  fomewhat 
like  butter  or  marrow  :  hence  it  is  called  by  fome  the 
•vcgetabk  marroiv.  But  however  excellent  this  fruit  is 
wlien  ripe,  it  is  very  d.mgerous  when  pulled  and  eaten 
before  m.aturity.  Dr  V/right  fays,  he  has  repeatedly 
known  it  to  produce  fever  and  dyfentcry,  which  were 
removed  with  difficulty. — The  leaves  of  this  tree  and 
thofe  of  the  bead-vine  or  wild  liquciice  are  made  into 


Traveli  in 
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fiis ;  snd  elevates  nolliing  in  evaporation  :  hence   the  pectoral decoilions  by  the  common  people. — The  large 

fpirituous  extv.ii5t  proves  the  moft  elegant  and  efficacious  ftone  is  ufed  for  marking  linen.     The  cloth  is  tied  or 

preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire,  held  over  the  ftone,  and  the  letters  are  pricked  out  by 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  women  in  Pen-  a  needle  through  the  cloth  and  into  the  feed.     The 

fylvania  and  other   parts  of  North   America  in  dying  ftain  is  a  rcddilh  brown,  which  never  walhes  out. — 

worfted  a  fine  lafling  orange-colour,  which   does  not  The  buds  of  the  alligator    tree  are  faid  to  be    ufed 

fade  in  the  fun.     They  ufe  urine  inftead  of  alum  in  with  fuccefs  in  ptifans  againft  the  venereal  difeafe.     An 

dying  ;  and  boil  the  dye  in  a  brafs    boiler,  becaufe  in  infufion  of  them  in  water,  drank   in  the  morning  faft- 

an   iion  velfel  it  does  not  yield  fo  fina  a  colour.     The  ing,  is  ftrongly  recommended  fcr  difiodging  coagula- 

w<!od  is  made  ufe  of  for  pofts  belonging  to  the  inclo-  ted  blood  in  the   ftomach  produced  by  a  fall  or  a  fe- 

fures,  for  it  is  f  lid  to  laft  a  long  time  in  the  ground  :  vere  ftroke  on  that    important   entrail.     "  The  wild 

but  it  is  likewife  faid,  that  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  boars  in  the  Eaft  Indies  (fays  Labat)  eat  greedily  of 

wood  which  is  more  attacked  by  worms  than  this  when  the  mammces  and  avocado  pears,  which  give  their  fiefh 

it  is  cvpofed  to  the  air  without  cover;  and  that  in  a  a lufcious and  moft  agreeable  favour." 

fnort  time  it  is  quite  wcrm-eaten  through  and  through.  Ca/Jia.     The  bark  of  this  fpecies   is  known  in  the 

On  cutting  fc:me    part    of  the  faflafras    tree,    or    its  fhops  by  the  name  of  cajia  ligma.     This  bark,  which 

flvOOts    and  holding  it  to  the  nofc,  it  has  a  ftrcng  but  is   imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Es.ft    Indie* 

ar.d 
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and  from  China,  lias  a  very  near  refemblanci:  to 
the  ciiiiiamon  ;  tlicugh  dilliiv.^uifliablc  fiom  it  by- 
being  of  .1  thicker  :ini.i  co.irfcr  appcaruncc,  and  by 
its  breaking  fhort  and  fmocith,  wl;ile  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  andflfivery. — It  refemblcs  cinnamon  ftill 
more  exadly  in  its  aromatic  flavonr  than  in  its  external 
appearance  ;  and  fcems  only  to  differ  from  it  in  being 
fomev.h.it  weaker,  in  abounding  more  with  a  vifcons 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftringent. 
Accordingly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  is  alfo  tlic  bafis  of  a  diililled  wa- 
ter. It  is  perhaps  furpriling  that  the  London  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lifts.  But  although 
it  does  not  enter  their  pharmacopccia,  yet  we  iii.iy 
venture  to  alTert,  that  it  will  not  be  ncglcdl.'d  by  the 
apothecaries.  At  prefent  it  is  very  common  with  many 
of  them  to  fubllitute  the  calfia  in  every  cafe  for  the 
more  expenfivc  article  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  almoft 
the  whole  of  what  is  at  prefent  fold  under  the  tide 
either  of  fim.ple  or  fpirituous  cinnamon-water  is  en- 
tirely prepared  from  calTia  ;  and  not  even  entirely  from 
the  bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of  the  bark  and  buds. 

Cinnamon  is  the  under-bark  of  the  clnnamomum. 
The  beft  feafon  for  feparating  it  from  the  outer- 
bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged,  is  the  fpring, 
when  the  fap  flows  in  tiie  greateft  abundance.  It 
is  cut  into  thin  lliccs,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  and 
curls  up  in  drying. — The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfc 
kind  of  cinnamon  ;  the  fpice  is  in  perfecTtion  only  when 
the  trees  are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When 
the  trunk  has  been  llripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no 
further  nourilliment ;  but  the  root  is  ftill  alive,  and 
continues  to  throw  out  frelli  Ihoots.  The  fruit  of  the 
trae  is  fliaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  Its  feed, 
T\hcn  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top, 
and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white 
fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king  ©f  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  ex- 
cellent imlefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red ;  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and  of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  taftc.  The  ccnnoif- 
feurs  give  the  preference  to  that  the  pieces  of  which 
are  long,  but  llcnder.  That  which  comes  to  us  is  ge- 
nerally mixed  with  tlie  CalTia  bark ;  but  tliis  laft  is 
cafdy  diftinguiflicd.  Cinnamon  fplintcrs  in  breaking, 
and  has  a  roughucfs  along  with  its  aromatic  flavour  ; 
while  the  Caflia  breaks  over  fmooth,  and  lias  a  mucila- 
ginous talle.  Cinn.imon  is  a  very  elegant  and  iifeiul 
aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  llomacli 
than  mod  other  fubllanccs  of  this  clafs.  By  its  ailrin- 
gcnt  quality  it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifcera,  and 
proves  of  great  fervice  in  feveral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes, 
and  immoderate  d'fcharges  from  the  uterus. 

The  cinnamon  plant,  with  other  valunble  one,  was 
taken  in  a  French  fhip  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  laft 
war,  and  prefented  by  Iiim  to  the  alTembiy  of  Jamaica. 
One  of  the  trees  was  planted  in  the  botanic  garden  in 
St  Thomas  in  the  F.all  ;  the  other  by  Hinton  I'^aft, 
ILfq  ;.in  his  noble  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. From  ti'.cfe  |i.ireiil  tree-^  fonie  hundreds  of  young 
trees  are  already  produced  from  layers  and  cuttings, 
and  difpcrfed  in  diflereiit  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
wi'.irh   it  thrives   luxuriantly   with    li'.tic  trnubl.-  :   we 


may  therefore  hop;  it  wiil  foon  be  a  valuable  addition    I-'ann- 
to    commerce.     Upon    comparing    tlie    parti    of   ih;  ' 

tree  v  ■;h  tlic  uefcription  and  figure  given  by  Barman 
and  other  botanilts,  it  appears  to  be  thi  real  Ceylon 
cinnamonj  and  of  the  belt  kind,  called  by  the  natives 
Rnjle  CoroiiJf  :  but  the  fpecimcns  of  bark  taken  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bell 
judges,  of  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  quality  to  any  im- 
ported from  India.  The  fmallcft  bit  of  the  bark,  Dr 
Wright  aflures  us,  is  quite  a  cordial.  The  cinnamon 
we  have  fiom  Holland,  he  obferves,  is  often  inert, 
and  gives  room  to  fufpeA  that  it  has  been  fubje^^i^d  to 
a  fii-ht  procefs  in  diftillation. 

In  regard  to  the  trees  growing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dan- 
cer informs  us  in  his  paper  already  qunte^  tliat 
"  The  beft  cinnamon  bark,  according  to  the  d.fFc- 
rent  trials  I  have  made,  is  taken  I'rc'm  the  fmall 
branches,  of  about  an  iijch  diarrseter,  tiic  larger  limbs 
not  being  fo  eafily  decorticated,  and  not  yielding  fo 
good  or  fo  flirong  a  cinnamon.  The  fmaller  twigs,  or 
ihofc  that  have  not  acquired  a  cinerltious  bark,  are 
too  full  of  fap  and  mucilage,  and  iiave  little  aroma. 
It  is  the  /il/ci;  or  inner  bark,  that  conflitulcs  the 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  the  two  external  barks  muft 
be  carefully  and  entirely  feparated,  or  they  vitiate  the 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon  ;  to  do  which  with  dexterity, 
and  to  raife  the  bark  from  the  wood,  requires  fonii 
praiflice.  The  bark  being  feinrated,  the  fmaller  pieces 
are  to  be  placed  within  the  larger;  which,  by  expofurc 
to  the  fun  or  the  air,  prefently  coil  up,  and  require  no 
further  prepar.ition.  A  dry  fcal'on  is  the  proper  one  for 
taking  the  bark  ;  as  it  is  found  to  be  weakened  after  long 
or  heavy  rains.  Ci;inamon,  though  more  retentive  of  its 
virtues  than  any  of  the  other  fpices,  yet  requires  to 
be  protected,  when  taken  from  the  air  and  moillurc, 
by  clofe  packing  in  cedar  chells. — The  leaves  of  this 
tree,  whether  recent  or  dried,  are  fo  flrongly  impreg- 
nated with  an  aroma,  as  to  alford  a  good  fuccedaneum 
for  the  bark  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Diililled, 
they  give  an  excellent  fmple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
an  elicntial  oiL  Powdered,  they  are  a  good  aromatic 
fpecies,  or  marefchal  perfume." 

Camphor,  though  folid,  is  the  elTcntial  oil  of  the 
laiirut  camphora  ;  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  diftillation 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  (See  the  article  Camphosa). — 
This  tree  is  another  of  the  captured  plants  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  ;  and,  if  cultivated  with  care, 
Will  alio  be  a  ufeful  acipiifition. 

The  Abbe  Grofier  informs  us,  that  in  China  feme 
of  thcfe  trees  are  found  above  100  cubits  in  height, 
and  fo  thick  that  20  perfbns  cannot  incl  jfe  them.  The 
tree  is  tlicre  called  tchang  ;  and  it  is  f.iid  that  the  tiiink, 
when  old,  emits  fp  irks  of  fire,  but  of  fo  fubtle  a  n.a- 
turc  as  not  even  t.>  injure  the  hair  of  thofe  who  are  near 
it.  Common  camphor  colls  only  a  penny  the  ounce 
at  Pc-king  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo,  in 
the  judgment  even  of  the  Chinefe. 

Tl.c  manner  in  which  fon>i  authors  have  fpokcn  of 
Camphire  (the  Abbe  obfcrves),  gives  us  rcaibn  to 
conclude  that  ilier  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
procefs  employed  to  obtain  this  falutary  gum.  T\\t 
Garnishor  docs  not  dmp  to  tJie  canh,  like  the  gums  of 
certain  refinous  trees,  which  are  prcfervtd  by  difchar- 
c;ir.g  I'lat  part  of  their  fiibllance  which  is  too  oily  ; 
4  G  2  neither 
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f, auras,  neither  does  it  diftil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lum.  tree  through  an  incilion  made  in  it.  The  Chinefe 
^  '  would  praiflife  this  method  could  it  be  employed  with 
furceft;  ;  fir  it  is  very  common  in  Chi.a  to  make  fuch 
kind  ot"  incifions  in  rcfnous  trees.  The  method  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaininj;  camphire  is  as  follows. — 
They  take  fome  branches  freOi  from  the  tchang,  chop 
them  very  fmall,  and  lay  them  to  ftcep  in  fpring-water 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  After  they  have  been 
foaked  in  this  manner,  they  are  put  into  a  kettle, 
where  they  arc  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
tliey  keep  continually  (lining  them  with  a  (lick  made 
nf  willoV.  When  they  perceive  that  the  Cap  of  thefe 
fmall  chips  adheres  fufRciently  to  the  flick  in  the  form 
of  white  froil,  they  (Irain  the  whole,  taking  care  to 
throw  away  the  Jreps  and  refufe.  This  juice  is  after- 
wards poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen  biifon  well  var- 
nilhed,  in  which  it  is  fuftered  to  remain  one  night. 
Next  morning  it  is  found  coagulated,  and  formed  into 
a  folid  mafs.  To  purify  this  firft  preparation,  they 
procure  Ibme  earth  from  an  old  earthen  wall,  which, 
when  pounded  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
they  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  made  of  red  cop- 
per  ;  over  this  layer  of  earth  they  (pread  a  layer  of 
camphire,  and  continue  thus  until  diey  have  laid  four 
ftrata.  The  lall,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  co- 
ver up  with  tlie  leaves  of  tlie  plant  po-ha,  or  penny- 
royal ;  aad  over  the  whole  they  place  another  bafon, 
joining  it  very  clofely  to  the  former  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together. 
The  bafon  thus  prepared  is  put  over  a  fire,  wliich 
mull  be  managed  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  equal  heat :  ex- 
j'eilence  teaches  them  to  obferve  the  proper  degree. 
But  above  all,  they  mufl  be  very  attentive  left  the  pla- 
ller  of  fat  earth  which  keeps  the  bafons  together  fhould 
crack  or  fall  o(F;  othenvife  the  fpirituous  parts  would 
evaporate  and  ruin  the  whole  procefs.  When  the  ba- 
fons have  been  expofed  to  the  ncce(fary  heat,  they  are 
taken  off  and  left  to  cool  ;  after  which  they  are  fepa- 
ratcd,  and  the  fub'.'nxated  camphire  is  found  adhering 
to  the  cover.  It  this  operation  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  die  c;miphor  is  found  purer  and  in  larger 
jiieces.  Whenever  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  any  quantity 
of  this  fubdance,  it  is  put  between  two  earthen  velfels, 
the  edges  of  which  are  furrounded  with  feveral  bands 
of  wet  paper.  Tliefe  velTels  are  kept  for  about  an 
Ijour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire ;  and  wlien  they 
are  cocl,  the  camphire  is  found  in  its  utmoft  perfec- 
lion  and  ready  for  ufe.  This  method  of  procuring 
camphor,  even  from  tlie  heart  of  the  tree,  m;;y  be 
inadlfed  in  all  feafons  of  the  year ;  which  would  not 
be  the  cafe  (our  author  obferves),  were  it  extrafled 
like  other  relinous  fubftances  that  only  flow  during  a 
terrain  fiioit  fpace  of  time.  Befides,  by  lopping  the 
branches  of  the  camphire-trce,  lefs  hurt  is  done  to  it 
than  bv  making  incifirns,  which  are  always  hazardous. 
LAUS,  or  Laos  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Italy,  fe- 
I  arating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  and  nmning  from 
raft  to  weft  into  the  Tufcan  fca  ;  with  a  cognominal 
bay,  and  a  town,  the  Ivxft  of  Lucania,  a  little  above 
the  fea  ;  a.  colony  from  Sybaris,  according  to  Strabo, 
''^Uny,  Stephanus.  Both  town  and  river  are  now  call- 
ed Lahio,  in  the  Calabria  Citra ;  and  the  bay,  called 
C^olfa  dil'a  Sea!: J,  or  di  Po'.kaflro,  two  adjoining  towns, 
vi  a  part  of  die  Tufcan  fea,  extending  between  the 
y:co3ontory  Tjliuurus  and  the  mouth  of  the  La  us.. 


Lavs  Pompaa  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Infubria, 
fituated  to  the  call  of  Milan,  between  the  rivers  Addua 
and  Lamber.  A  town  built  by  the  Boil  after  their 
paffing  tile  Alps  :  its  ancient  Gaulic  name  is  unknown. 
Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey,  leading  thither 
a  colony,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  conferred  the  Jus 
Latii  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  there. 
The  modern  Lodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at  fome  di- 
ftatice  off.     E.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient,  and  handfome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  a  famous  college  and 
billiop's  fee.  The  town-houfe  and  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent.  It  is  feated  between  three  hills 
near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  46. 
30. — The  town  ftands  on  an  afcent  fo  fteep,  that  in  fome 
places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  without 
great  difficulty,  and  foot-paffengers  afcend  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town  by  fteps.  Here  is  an  academy 
for  the  (Indents  of  the  country  ;  the  profe(fors  are  ap- 
pointed by  government ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  pub- 
lic library.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  building,  (landing  on  the  moft  ele- 
vated part  of  the  town.  Among  other  fepulchres  it 
contains  that  of  Amadxus  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled 
the  Solomon  of  his  age  ;  beft  known  by  the  title  of 
Antipope  Felix  V.  who  exhibited  the  fmgular  example 
of  a  man  twice  abdicating  the  fovereignty,  and  reti- 
ring from  regal  pomp  to  a  private  ftation. 

The  fame  year  that  the  country  named  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  conquered  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  the  in- 
habitants of  Laufanne  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  their  bifhop  having  re- 
tired from  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were 
confirmed  and  augmented,  and  it  is  ftill  governed  by 
its  own  magiftrates.  The  citizens  of  the  principal 
ftreet  have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fentence  in 
criminal  cafes.  If  the  criminal  is  found,  and  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  guilty,  the  burghers  of  the  ftreet  af- 
femble :  one  of  the  magiftrates  pleads  in  his  behalf, 
and  another  againfthim;  the  court  of  juftice  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  point  of  law  ;  and  the  majority  of 
citizens  polfefting  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreet,  deter- 
mine the  penalty.  In  capital  cafes  there  is  no  pardon, 
accord  ng  to  the  letter  oi  the  law,  unlefs  it  can  be  ob- 
tained witliin  24  hours  from  the  fovereign  council  of 
Berne,  though  it  generally  happens  that  eight  days 
are  allowed  for  this  purpofe.  When  the  criminal  is 
feized  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  town,  the  faifl  is 
tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  diftridl  of  the  baili(F,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Berne. 

LAVORI  (terra  di),  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  by  Farther  Abruzzo ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Citerior  Abruzzo,  and  by  the  county  of 
Molilfa  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ultra  Principata  ;  and  on 
tlie  fonth  by  the  Principata  Citra.  It  is  about  63 
miles  in  length  and  35  in  breadth  ;  and  is  fertile  in 
com,  excellent  vine";,  and  other  fruits.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  mineral  fprings  and  mines  of  fulpKur  ;  Naples  is 
the  capital  town. 


LAW,. 


Lans, 
Livori. 


iwt 
Lral. 


willing  alfo, 

It  is  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  difting>iiili  it  from  a  com- 
paS  or  a^nemenl  ;  for  a  conipaifl  is  a  promife  proceed- 
ing from  us,  law  is  a  command  direifted  to  us.  The 
language  of  a  compaifl  is,  "  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this ;" 
that  of  a  law  is,  "  Thou  Oialt,  or  (halt  not,  do  it   " 
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catc  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  trea-   effcaually  to  enfnare  the  people.  There  is  dill  a  more    Of  Uwi 
fon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal   law  :    unreafonable  method  than  this,  whicli  is  cal'cd  makinf  '"  general, 
for  the  operation  of  this  a>5t  is  fpent  upon  Titius  only,    of  laws  ex  pnjl  j'allo  ;  when  after  an  a<5lion  (indilTerent  '      ^~~' 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it  is    in  itfclf )  is  committed,  the  legiflator  then  for  the  firil 
rather  a   fentcncc  than  a  law.     But  an  aft  to  declare    time  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  inflicli  a 
that  the  crime  of  which    Titius    is  accufcd    fhall  be    punifliment  upon  the  perfon  who  has    committed   it. 
deemed  liigh  treafon  ;  this  has  permanency,  uniformity.    Here  it  is  impoflible  that  the  party  could  forcfce,  that 
and  univerl'ality,  and  therelore  is  properly  a  rule.     It    an  aiflion,  innocent  when  it  was  done,  Ihould  be  aftcr- 
is   alfo  called   a   rule,  to   diftinguifli  it  i\ om  adince  or    wards  converted  to  guilt  by  a  fubfequent  law  :  he  had' 
cotrif.l,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  as  we    therefore  no  caufe  to  abftain  from  it ;  and  all  puniih- 
fee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the  reafonablenefs  or    ment  for  not  abftaining  mud  of  confeqnence  be  cruel 
unreafonablenefs   of  the   thing   advifed  :   whereas  our    and  anjuft.     All  laws  iliould  be  therefore  made  to  com- 
obcdience  to   the   law   depends  not  upon   our  approla-    menct  in  fiiluro,  and  he  notified  before  their  commence- 
I'wn,    but  upon    the    Maker's    will.     Counfel    is   only    ment;    which  is  implied    in  the  term  "  prefcribed." 
matter    of   perfualion,    law  is    matter  of  injundlion  ;    But  when  this  rule  is   in  the  ufual  manner  notified  or 
counfel  aifls  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon   the  un-    prefcribed,  it  is  then  the  fubjcd's   Inifuiefs   to  be  tho- 
roughly   acquainted  therewith  ;    for  if  ignorance,    of 
what  he   might  know,  were  adm.itted  as  a   legitimate 
excufe,  the  laws   would  be  of  no  etfeifl,  but  micht  al- 
ways be  eluded  with  impunity.  , , 
But  further :   Municipal  law  is  "  a  rule  of  civil  coa-  ro\!ri:i 
du<5l  prefcribed   ly  the  fupreme  poiver  in  ajlute.'"     For  ftt-^Ltij. 
It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  compaift  carries    legiflature,  as  was  before  obfcrved,  is  the  greateft  aft 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  confciencc  to  that  of  a  law  ;    oi  fuperiority  that  can  be  excrcifed  by   one  being  over 
but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  different.     In    another.     Wherefore  it  is  requifite  to  the  very  elfence 
compafts,  we  ourfclvcs   determine   and  promife  what    of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  fupreme  power.     So- 
ihall  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it ;  in  laws,    vereignty  and  legillature  are  indeed  convertible  terms  ; 
we  are  obliged  to  aft  without  ourfelves  determining  or    one  cannot  fubfilt  without  the  other, 
proraifing  any  thing  at  all.     Upon  thefe  accounts  law        This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a  (hort  inquiry  con- 
is  defined  to  be  "  a  rule."                                                        cerning  tjie  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government ;  and 
Municipal  law  is    alfo  "  a   rule    of  civil   conduB."    the  natural  inherent  right  that    belongs  to  the  fove- 
This  dlflinguiflics   niunlcip.il  law  from  the  natural  or    reignty  of  a  (late,  wherever  that  fovereignty  be  lodi'ed, 
revealed  :  the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  con-    of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

duft ;  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduct.        The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  arc  Civil  fo. 
but  alfo  of  faith.     Thefe   regard  man  as  a  creature  ;    the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.     Not  that  we  can  cicty. 
and  point  out  his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf,  and  to  his    believe,  with  feme  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
neighbour,  conlidered    in   the   light  of  an  individual,    was  a  time  when  there  was  no  (uch  thine;  as  focietv  ; 

and  that,  from  the  impiiHe  ofreafbn,  and  throu'^h  a 
fenfe   of  their  wants   and   weakneifes,  individuals'Vnct 
together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  into  an  original  con- 
tvaft,  and  chofc  the  talleft  man  prefent  to  be  their  go- 
vernor.    This  notion,  of  an  aftnally  exifting  uncon- 
he  do   contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  fubliftcnce   and    nefted  (late  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  fi:r!oully  ad- 
peace  of  the  fociety.  mitved  :  and  befides,  it  is  plainly  contradiftory  to  the 
It  is  likewife  "  a  rule  prefcribed."     Bccaufe  a  b.ire    revealed  accounts  ot  the  jnimitive  origin  of  mankind, 
refolution,  confined  in  tlie  brea'.l  of  the  legifiator,  with-    and  their  prefervation  2coo  years  afterwards;    both 
out  manit'efling  itielf  by  fume  external  fign,  can  never    v.hich   were  cffefted   by  the  means  of  tingle  familie--. 
be  propeily  a  law.     It  is  requifite  that  this  refolution    Thefe    formed    the    firrt    fociety    among    thcmfelves, 
be  notified  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.     But  the    which  every  day  extended  its  limits;    and    wh.n    it 
manner  in  which  diis  untiilcation  is  to  be  made,  is  mat-    grew  too  large  to  fubflll  with   convenience  in  that  pa- 
ter of  very  great  indifference.     It  may  be  notified  by    floral  flate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived, 
univerfal  tradition   and  long   praftice,  which  flippofcs    it  neccifarily  futxlividcd  itt'elf  by  various  migrations  in- 
a  previous  publication,  and  is  the  cafe  of  the  common    to  niorc.     Afterwards,  as  agriculture  incre.ifed,  which 
law  of  England  and  of  Scr.tl.ind.     It  may  he  notified    employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
'  viva  voce,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpole  ;  as  is    hands,  mignitions  became  lets  frequent ;  and  various 
done  with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  fucli  afts  of   tribes,  which  had  formerly  feparatcd,  reunited  again  ; 
parliament  as  are    appointed    to  be  publi^y  read  in    fometimcs  by  compulfion  and  conqucll,  fometimes  by 
churches  and  other  alfemblies.      It  may,  lallly,  be  no-    accident,  and   fometimcs   perhaps    by  compaft..     But 
tified  by  wiitinq;,  printing,  or  the  like;  which  is  the    though  fociety  had  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any 
jecneral   courfe   taken  with  all  the  afts   of  parliament,    convention  ot  individuals,  aftuated  by  their  wants  and 
[Yet,  whatcvcj-  way  is  made  life  of,  it  is  incumbent  on    their  fears  ;  yet  it   is   the  ftnfe  of  their  wcaknefs  and 
Jthc  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  moft  public  and  per-    impcrfeftion   that  keeps  mankind  together;    that  de- 
Ifpicuous  manner;  not  like  Caligula,  who    (according    mondrates  the  neccfTity  of  this  union  ;  and  that  thcre- 
lla  Dio  Callius)  wrote  Lis  laws  in  a  very  fmall  charac-    fore  is  the  folid  and  n.itur.d  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
■lev,  and  hung  them  up  upon  high  pillar-:,  the  more    cement,  of  fociety.     And  tliis  is  what  wc  mean  by  the 

4  origin-oil 


But  municip.al  or  civil  law  reg.ards  him  alfo  as  a  citizen, 
and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour,  than 
thofe  of  mere  nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  he 
has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benei'its  of  the  com- 
mon union  ;  and  which  amount  to  no  more,  than  that 
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LAW. 

ovigin.il  coiitrnfl  of  fociety ;  vliich,  though  perhaps   meant  the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power 
in  no  inrtancc  it  has  ever  been  formally   expre/Fcd  at    refidcs,  all  others  mull  conform  to  and  he  direiSed  by 

it,  wliatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admi- 
niftraticn  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  Icgillaturc  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminiltration  by  a  new  edift  or  rule,  and  to 
put  tlie  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it 


Part 

Of  lii 

in  jrenti 


the  firll  inllitution  of  a  flate,  yet  in  nature  and  reafcn 
mull  always  be  underftood  and  implied  in  the  very  aft 
of  allbciating  together  :  namely,  that  the  whole  fliouKI 
protcft  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  (hould  pay 
obedience  to  the    will    of  the    whole  ;    or,    in    other 


words,  that  the  community  (hould  guard  the  rights  of  pleafcs  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  flate  mud  obey 

each  individual  member,  and  that  (in  return   tor  this  tlie  Icgiflative  power  in  the  execution  ot  their  fevcral 

proteiflion)  each  individual  Ihculd  fubmrt  to  the  laws  funflions,  or  eli'e  the  conllitution  is  at  an  end. 
of  the  community  ;  WMthont  wliich  fubmiilion  of  all,  it        In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws 

was  impolhble  that  proteflion  could  be  certainly  ex-  refidesinthe  people  at  large,  public  \  irtue  orgoodnefs 

tended  to  any.  of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of 

For  when  fociety  is  once  formed,  government  refults  the  other  q\ialities  of  government.  Popular  allemblies 
of  ccurfe,  as  nccelfan'  to  prefeive  and  to  keep  that  fo-  are  frequently  foolifli  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak 
ciety  in  order.  Unlefsfome  fuporior  be  conflitutcd,  in  their  execution  ;  but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing 
whofe  commands  and  ^ecifions  all  the  members  are  that  is  riglit  ard  juft,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  pa- 
bound  to  obev,  ihey  would  Hill  renrain  as  in  a  Hate  of  tiiotifm  or  public  fpirit.  In arillocracies  there  is  more 
nature,  witliout  any  jtulge  upon  earth  to  define  their  wifdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  fonns  of  go- 
feveral  rights,  and  lednefs  their  feveral  wrongs.  But  vernment ;  being  compofed,  or  intended  to  be  com- 
.-as  all  the  members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal,  it  pofed,  of  the  mod  experienced  citizens:  but  there  is 
may  be  allced,  In  whofe  hands  are  the  reins  of  govern-  lefs  honefty  than  in  a  republic,  and  lefs  fli-ength  than 
mcnt  to  be  entruflcd  ?  To  this  the  general  anfwer  is  in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  moll 
eafy  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has  powerful  of  any,  all  the  fmews  of  government  being 
occaiioned  one  half  of  thofe  mifchiefs  which  are  apt  knit  and  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ;  but 
to  pre  ceed  from  mifguided  political  zeal.  In  general,  then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that 
all  mankind  will  agree,  that  government  fhould  be  re-  ftrength  to  improvident  or  oppreffive  purpofes. 
pofed  in  fuch  perfons,  in  whom  thofe  qualities  are  mod  Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  government  have  all  of 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfeiflion  of  which  is  among  them  their  feveral  pcrfciflions  and  imperfeiflions.  De- 
the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  ftyled  the  mocracies  are  u;ual!y  the  beft  calculated  to  direft  the 
Supreme  Bting  ;  the  three  grand  requifites,  namely,  of  end  of  a  law  ;  arillrocacies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
wnfdcm,  of  goodnefs,  and  of  power :  wifdom,  to  difcern  which  that  end  ihsll  be  obtained;  and  monarchies,  to 
the  leal  intereft  of  the  community;  goodnefs,  to  en-  carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients, 
deavour  always  to  purfue  tliat  real  intereft;  and  as  was  obferved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other 
ftrength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  inten-  permanent  form  of  government  but  thefe  three :  for 
tion  into  aiflion.  Thefe  are  the  natural  foundations  though  Cicero  declares  himfelf  ot  opinion,  "  effe  opilmc 
of  fovereienty,  and  theie  are  the  requifites  that  ought  conftkutam  reinpublicam,  qua  ex  tribus  geiteiibus  illis,  rc- 
to  be  found  iu  every  well  conftituted  frame  of  govern-  gaii,  optima,  ci  popuhri,  fit  modice  coufvfa  ;"  yet  Tacitus 
ment.  treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed  out 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  we  now  fee  of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each, 

in  the  world  at  firft  adually  began,  is  matter  of  £'reat  as  a  vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effeifted,  could 

uncertainty,  and  has   occaiioned  infinite   difputes.     It  never  be  lafting  or  fecure. 

is  not  our  bufmefs  or  intention  to  enter  into  any  of        But,  happily  for  mankind,  the  Britifli   conllitution 

them.     However  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever  has  long  remained,  and  we  truft  will  long  continue, 

they  fublift,  there  is  and  muft  be  in   all  of  them  a  fu-  a   ftanding  exception    to   the  truth   of  this   obfervati- 

preme,  irrefiftible,  abfolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in  on.     For,  as  with   them  the  executive  power  of  the 

which   the  jura  fummi  imperii,  or  the  rights   of  fove-  laws  is  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  they  have  all  the_ad- 

reignty,  refide.     And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thofe  vantages  of  ftrength  and  difpatch  that  are  to  be  found 

hands,  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  foun-  in  the  moft  abfolute  monarchy  :  and,  as  the  legiflature 

ders  of  fuch  refpeflive  ftates,  either  exprefsly  given  or  of  that  kingdom  is  entrulled  to  three  diftincl  powers, 

colle<fled  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re-  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  firft,  the  king;  fe- 

(juifite  for  fupremacy,  wifdcm,  goodnefs,  and  power,  condly,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an 

are  the  moft  likely  to  be  foimd.  ariftocratical  ad'embly  of  perfons  feleded  for  their  piety, 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
more  than  tliree  regular  forms  of  government :  the  firft,  perty ;  and,  thirdly,  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely 
when  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  chofen  by  the  people  from  among  themfelves,  which 
alFembly  confifting  of  all  the  members  of  a  community  makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy  ;  as  this  aggregate  body, 
which  is  called  a  democracy ;  the  fecond,  when  it  is  aduated  by  different  fprings  and  attentive  to  different 
lodged  in  a  council  compofed  of  feledl  members,  and  interefts,  compofcs  the  Biitifh  parliament,  and  has  the 
tiien  it  is  ftyled  an  arifiocracy  ;  the  laft,  when  it  is  en-  fupreme  difpofal  of  every  thing,  there  can  no  incon- 
irurted  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  then  it  takes  venlence  be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  brandies, 
the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  other  fpecies  of  govern-  but  may  be  wlthllood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each 
ment,  they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  reducible  branch  being  armed  with  a  negative  power  fuflicient 
to,  thefe  three.  to  repel  any  innovation  which  it  fhall  tliink  inexpedient 

By  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  or  dangerous. 

Here, 
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"  Here,  tlisn,  isIoilgcJ  the  forjreigr.ty  of  the  Briufli    didcrerit  (■^;ites,  according  to  their  different  conflitiui-  Of  Laws 
'  conftitution  ;  and  lodged   a";  her.cMcially  as  is  polliblc    ons,  unJcrllood  to  be  law.  '"  general, 

for  fociety.     For  rn  no  other  fliapc  co;dd  we  be  lb  ccr-        Tims  far  as  to  t)ic  right  of  the  fuprcme  power  to  "       ' 

tain  of  finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  govcmment  make  laws  :  but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewifc.  F«r 
fo  well  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fuprcme  power  fince  the  refpeflive  members  are  bound  to  conform 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  brandies  fepa-  themfelves  to  the  will  of  the  ftate,  it  is  expedient  thiit 
rately,  we  muft  be  cxpofed  to  the  inconveniences  of  tliey  receive  direftions  from  the  ftate  declaratory  of 
cither  abfolute  monarchy,  ariflocracy,  or  democracy  ;  that  its  will.  But  as  it  is  impodible,  in  fo  great  a 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  multitude,  to  give  injuuflions  to  every  particular  man, 
good  polity,  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  povi  er.  If  it  relative  to  each  particular  aflion,  therefore  tlie  ftate 
were  lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches;  for  inftance,  eftablillies  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  in'ormation 
in  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords  ;  our  laws  might  be  pro-  and  diredion  of  all  pcrfons  in  all  points,  whether  of 
vidently  made  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not  pofitive  or  negative  duty:  and  this,  in  order  chat 
always  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view  :  if  lodged  every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
in  the  king  and  commons,  v>/e  (hould  want  tiiat  circum-  what  as  another's  ;  what  abfolute  and  what  relative 
fpecTion  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifdom  of  duties  are  required  at  his  hands  ;  wlia:  is  to  be  eilecni- 
the  peers  is  to  aiford  :  if  the  fuprcme  rights  of  Icgifla-  ed  honeft,  diihonell,  or  indifferent ;  w!iat  decree  every 
ture  were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king  man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  gi- 
liad  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  be  vcn  upas  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  fociety  ;  and  ar-'- 
temptcd  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per-  ter  what  manner  each  perfon  is  to  moderate  I'le  ufe 
haps  to  abolilh  the  kingly  ollice,  ar.d  thereby  weaken  and  exercifc.  pf  thofe  rights  which  the  ftate  alfi^-ns 
(if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  ftrength  of  the  executive  him,  in  order  to  promote  and  fccure  the  public  tran- 
power.      But    the  conftitutional    government  of   this    quillity.  i- 

ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  compounded,  that        From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for-  Sccoml 
nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  deftroying  the    mer  branch  of  cur  definition  is   (we  trull)  fufHciently  hramh  of 
equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  le-    evident ;  that  "  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  con-  'l"'  ''''nm- 
giflaturc  and  the  reft.      For  if  ever  it  fliould  happen,    duft,  prefcribed  by  lb:  fuprcme  poiuer  in  a  Jink."     We!|°"',j"' 
that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fhould    proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  rule 
be   loft,  or  th.at   it  fhould  become   fubfervient  to  the    fo  prefcribed,  "  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
views  of  either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be    hibiting  what  is  wrong." 

an  end  of  our  conftitution.  The  legiflature  would  be  Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firft  of  all 
changed  from  that  which  was  originally  let  up  by  the  necedUry  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 
general  confent  and  fundamental  ai5t  of  the  fociety:  eftablifhed  and  afccrtaincd  by  law.  And  wlien  this  !■-> 
and  fuch  a  change,  however  effeifted,  is,  according  to  once  done,  it  will  foHov.-  of  courfe,  that  it  is  likewifc 
Mr  Locke  (who  perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  far),  the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  co:Tlldered  as  a  rule  of  civil 
at  once  an  entire  difTolution  of  the  bands  of  govern-  conduft,  to  eatorce  tlicfc  rights,  and  to  reftrain  or  rc- 
ment;  and  the  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  ftate  drefs  thefe  wiongs.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  con- 
of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to  conftitute  to  themfelves  a  (idcr,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  faid  to  afcertain  the 
new  legiflative  power."  boundaries    of  right    aVid    wrong;  and  the   method. 

Having    thus    curforily   confidered  the  three  ufual    wliich   it   takes  to  com.mand  the  one  ;uid  prohibit  tl;e 
fpecies  of  government,  and  our  own  fmgular  conftitu-    other. 

tion  feleifled  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pro-  For  this  purpofe,  every  law  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
ceed  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  con-    feveral  parts ;  one,  declaratory  ;  whereby  the  riglits  to 

b.'^  obfcvved,  and  tlie  wrongs  to  be  cicliewed,  are  clearly 
defined  and  laid  down  :  another,  dircAory  ;  whereby 
the  fubjed  is  inftruifled  and  enjoined  to  obierve  thofe 
rit.hts,  and  to  ahftain  from  the  commiftion  of  thofe 
wrongs :  a  third,  remedial ;  whereby  a  method  is 
pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's  private  rights,  or  re- 
drefs  his  private  wrongs  :  to  which  may  be  added  a 
fiiuvdi,  ufually  termed  the  [.inHhn  or  vinJiculory  branch 
man.  If  it  therefore  is  to  act  as  one  man,  it  ought  of  the  l.iw ;  whereby  it  is  lignified  what  evil  or  penalty 
to  a<5l  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  inafmuch  as  poll-  flia'l  be  incurred  by  fach  as  commit  any  public  wrongs, 
tical  communities  are  nrade  up  of  many  natural  per-    :nid  tranfgrefs  or  neglect  their  duty.  ,, 

fons,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclina-        Witli    regard    to  the    firft    of  thefe,  the  /ir/jrd/crj' ncdira- 
tion,  thefe  feveral  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be    part  of  the  municipal  law  ;  this  depends  not  fo  much  tory  part 
joined  together,  (u-  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a  laft-    upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the  «>'  '■>«  ''"'■ 
ing  harmony,  fo  as  to  conftitute  and  produce  thai  oi:e    \^  ifdom  and  will  of  the  legiflator.    Tliis  do.'trine,  whicli 
uniform   will  of  the  whole.     It  can  thcief«ire  be  no    before  was  ftightl)- touched,  deferves  a  nir,-  partic:ilai' 
otherwife  produced  than  by  a  political  union  ;  by  the    o.plioa'ion.     Tluife  rights,  then,  which  G-vl  and  nature 
confent  of  all  pcrfons  to  fubmit  their  own  priv.itc  wills    have  eft. iblifhcd,  and  are  therefor.-  called  :i  it.iral  rijiklt, 
to  the  will  of  one  m:ui,  or  of  one  or  more  aflemblies  of  fi'ii  as  arc  life  and  liberty,  ne.-d  -lol  the  a'd  of  human 
men,  to  whom  the  fupreme  auihrrity  is  entrufted  ;  :md    laws  ti>  bo  more  eftechially  invcitel  in  cvciy  man  than 
this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  airemblagc  of  men,  is  in    thcv;irc;  neither  do  they  receive  anv  additional  ftrength 
Vol.  IX.  '  4  H  when 


ftitutes  the  fupreme  authority,  fo  wherever  the  lupreme 
authority  in  any  ftate  refides,  it  is  tlie  light  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  our 
definition,  to  frrfcrile  the  ni'e  of  civil  acVuii.  And  this 
may  be  difcovered  from  the  very  end  and  inftitution  of 
civil  ftates.  For  a  ftate  is  a  coiUiflive  body,  compol'ed 
of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  llieir  fafety 
and  convenience,  and  intending  to  aft  together  as  (;nc 
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of  Lawi  when  dcchireJ  by  the  municipal  hiws  to  ba  Inviolable, 
in  gciit-ral.  Qj,  [])(,  contrary,  no  human  leglflature  has  power  to 
'  ^'  abridge  or  dellroy  them,  unlefs  the  owner  iliall  him- 
felf  commit  fonie  afl  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
Neither  do  divine  or  natural  tliilics  (fuch  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  worlhip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  like)  receive  any  flrong  faji<5tion  from 
being  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cafe  is  llie  fame  as  to  crimes  and  mifdemeanours, 
that  are  forbidden  by  tlie  fuperior  laws,  and  therefore 
ftylcil  main  in  ft,  fuch  as  murder,  theft,  and  perjury  ; 
whicli  contra(5t  no  additional  turpitude  from  being  de- 
clared unlawful  by  the  inferior  leglilature.  For  that 
leglflature  in  all  thele  cafes  adls  only,  as  was  before 
obferved,  in  fubordination  to  the  great  Lawgiver, 
tranfcribing  and  publifliing  his  precepts.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  tlie  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  all,  v.ith  regard  to 
actions  that  are  reiturally  and  Intrinncally  right  or 
■wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themfelves  Indifferent, 
the  cafe  is  entirely  altered.  Thefe  become  either  right 
or  wrong,  juft  or  unjuft,  duties  or  mifdemeanors,  ac- 
cording as  the  municipal  legiilator  fees  proper,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety,  and  more  effec- 
tually carrying  on  the  purpofes  of  civil  life.  Thus 
our  own  common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  inllantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro- 
perty and  right  of  the  hufband  ;  and  our  (latute  law 
has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence  :  yet  that 
right,  .and  this  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ; 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofes  of 
civil  fociety.  And  fometimes,  where  the  thing  itfelf 
has  its  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right  or 
wrong,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  Ihall  direft.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  in  civil  dunes ;  obedience  to  fuperiors  is  the 
doiftrine  of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  :  but 
who  thofe  fuperiors  fliall  be,  and  in  what  circumllan- 
ces,  or  to  what  degrees  they  Ihall  be  obeyed,  is  the 
province  of  human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to 
injuries  or  crimes,  it  mud:  be  left  to  our  own  leglflature 
to  decide.  In  what  cafes  the  felzlno;  another's  cattle 
fhaH  amount  to  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  where  it 
fhall  be  a  juflifiable  adion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes 
jy  them  by  way  of  diflrefs  for  rent. 
DircAory  Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
part.  law :  and    the  direliory    ftands    mucli    upon  the  fune 

footing  ;  for  this  virtually  includes  the  former,  tlie  de- 
claration being  ufually  colle^fled  from  the  direction. 
The  law  that  fays,  "  Thou  flialt  not  ileal,"'  Implies  a 
declaration  that  ftealing  is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  in  things  naturally  Indiiferent,  the  very  efl'ence 
of  ric;ht  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  dire»5tion  of  tlie 
laws  to  do  or  to  omit  them. 

The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  fo  neceffary  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  former  two,  that  laws  mull;  be  very 
vague  and  imperfect  without  it.  For  in  vain  woidd 
rights  be  declared,  In  vain  dlrecfted  to  be  obferved,  if 
there  weie  no  method  of  recovering  and  afferting  thofe 
lights  when  VvTongfuily  with-Iield  or  invaded.  This 
is  wliat  we  mean  properly,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  p;o- 
te(5lIon  of  the  law.  When,  for  Iivflance,  die  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  fald,  "  that  the  field  or  inlicritance 
which   belonged    to   Titius's   father   is    veiled   by   his 
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de.ith  In  Titlus,"  and  the  dlrciftory  part  has  "  forbid- 
den any  one  to  enter  on  another's  property  without 
the  leave  of  the  owner;"  if  Gains  after  this  will  pre-  *^ 

fume  to  take  poflcinon  of  the  land,  the  remedial  part 
of  the  law  will  then  Interpofe  its  office  ;  will  make 
Gains  rcflore  the  poffeflion  to  Titius,  and  alfo  pay  him 
damages  for  the  invafion. 

With  regard  to  the  fandtlon  of  haws,  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved, that  human  legillators  have  for  the  moft  part 
chofen  to  make  the  fandlon  of  their  laws  rather 
vindicatory  than  remunctatory,  or  to  con fifl  rather  in 
punilhments  than  in  aiftual  particular  rewards :  Be- 
caufe.  In  the  firft  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and 
protcfllon  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which 
are  the  fure  and  general  confequence  of  obedience 
to  the  municipal  law,  are  in  themfelves  the  beft  and 
moll  valuable  of  all  rewards :  becaufe  alfo,  were  the 
exercife  of  every  virtue  to  be  inforced  by  the  pro- 
pofal  of  particular  rewards,  it  were  impoffible  for  any 
ftate  to  furnilli  flock  enough  for  fo  profufe  a  bounty  : 
and  farther,  becaufe  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more 
forcible  principle  of  human  actions  than  the  profpedt 
of  good.  For  which  reafons,  though  a  prudent  be- 
flowing  of  rewards  Is  fometimes  of  exquifite  ufe,  yet 
we  find  that  thofe  civil  laws,  which  enforce  and  enjoin 
our  duty,  do  fcldom,  if  ever,  propofe  any  privilege  or 
gift  to  fuch  as  obey  the  law ;  but  do  conflantly  come 
armed  with  a  penalty  denounced  againfl  tranfgrclTors, 
either  exprei'sly  defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
punifhment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
judges,  and  thofe  who  arc  intrufled  with  the  care  of 
putting  the  laws  in  execution.  ^^ 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  moft  cfTeftual  is  the  to'«-  vimlica- 
rlicntory.  For  It  is  but  loft  labour  to  fay,  "  Do  this,  or  tory  part 
avoid  that,"  unlefs  we  alfo  declare,  "  This  fhall  be  tlie 
confequence  of  your  non-compliance."  AVe  muft  there- 
fore obferve,  that  the  main  ftiength  and  force  of  a  law 
confirts  In  the  penalty  annexed  to  It.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Legiflators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and 
oblige :  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  con- 
tbajn  a  man  as  to  render  it  inipofllble  for  liim  to  aft 
othcrwife  than  as  they  direft,  which  is  the  flrift  fenfe 
of  obligation  ;  but  becaufe,  by  declaring  and  exhibi- 
ting a  penalty  agamft  offenders,  they  bring  It  to  pafs 
that  no  man  can  eafily  choofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  law ; 
fince,by  reafonof  the  Impending  correiSIon,  compliance 
Is  In  a  high  degree  preferable  to  difoliedience.  And, 
even  where  rewards  are  propofed  as  well  as  puniihmcnts 
threatened,  the  obligation  of  the  law  feems  chiefly 
to  confift  in  the  penalty:  for  rewards,  in  their  nature, 
can  only  perfuade  and  allure ;  nothing  Is  compulfory 
but  punifhment. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  holden,  and  very  juftly,  by 
the  principal  of  our  etliical  writers,  that  human  laws 
are  binding  upon  men's  confciences.  But  if  that  were 
the  only  or  njoft  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only 
would  regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  fet  them  at 
defiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  I«,  it  muft  ftill 
be  undcrflcod  with  fome  reflriiftion.  It  holds,  wc  ap- 
prehend, f'.s  to  rights  ;  and  tliat,  v  hen  the  law  has  de- 
termined the  field  to  belong  to  Titlus,  It  is  a  matter  of 
confcience  no  longer  to  wlth-hold  or  to  invade  it.  So 
alfo  In  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  fuch  offences  as  arc 
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mala  in  fe:  here  we  are  bound  in  confciencc,  bec-.uifc  and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes  as  Commodus  and 

we   are  bound  by  I'uperior  luws,  before  thofe  luiiiiiiii  Caracalla  ihould  be  reverenced  as  laws.     But  Jiillinian ' 

laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the   one,  and  ablhiin  tliought  otherwife,  and    he  has  prefcrved    tliem    all. 

from  the  other.     But  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  v.hich  In  like  manner  tlie  canon  laws,  or  decretal  cpilUcs  of 

enjoin  only  pofitive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fnch  things  the  popes,    are    all  of  them  refcripts    in  the    ftriijlcll 

as  are  not  mala  in  fe,  but  mala  prohibila  merely,  witli-  fcnfe.     Contrary  to   all  true  forn|s  of  reafoning,  they 

out   any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a   pe-  argue  from  particulars  to  generals, 
nalty  to  non-compliance  ;  here  feems  to  be  confcicnce        The   faireft  and   moll   rational  method  to  interpret 

no   farther  concerned,  than   by  dircL^ing  a  fubniilllon  the  will  of  the  legiflator,  is  by  exploring  his  intenticns 

to  the  penalty,  in  cafe  of  our  breach  of  thofe  laws  :  at  tlie  time  when  die  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  mnft 

for   otherwife   the   multitude  of  penal  laws  in  a  Rate  natiual  and  probable.     And  thcfe  figns  are  either  the 

wouldnotonly  be  looked  upon  as  an  impolitic, but  would  words,    the    context,    the    fubjcifl-matter,    the    efFcifls 

alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  ;  if  every  fuch  law  were  a  and  confequence,  or  tlie  fpirit  and  reafon  of  the  law. 

fnare  for  the   confciencc  of  the  fubjeift.     But  in  thefc  Let  us  take  a  rtiort  view  of  them  all. 
cafes  the  alternative  is  offered  to  every  man  ;  "either         i.   IVonh  are  generally  to    be  underftood  in   their 

abllain  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a  penalty  :"  and  ufual  and  moll  known  fignification ;  not  fo   much   re- 

his  confciencc  will  be  clear,  which  ever  fide  ot  the  al-  garding  the  propriety  of  grammar,    as  their  general 

ternative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.     Thus,  by  the  and  popular  ufe.     Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen- 

ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  in  Britain,  a  penalty  is  dorf,  which  forbad  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  pried, 

denounced  againft  every  unqualified  pcrfon  that  kills  a  was  adjudged  to  extend  to   him  who  had  hurt  a  prieft 

hare,  and  againft  every  perfon  who  poffelfes  a  partridge  with  a  weapon.     Again  :   Terms  of  art,  or  technical 

in  Auguft.     And  fo  too,  by  other  ftalutes,  pecuniary  pe-  terms,  mull  betaken  according  to  the  acceptation  of 

nalties  are  infliifled  for   exercifing  trades  without  fer-  the  learned  in  each  art,  trade,  and  fcience.     So  in  the 

ving  an  apprenticelhip  thereto,   for  ereifling  cottages  aft   of  fcttlement,  where   the  crown  of  England  is  li- 

without  annexing  four  acres  of  land  to  each,   for  not  mited  "  to  the  princefs  of  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her 

burying  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  performing  fta-  body,  being  Proteilants,  it  becomes  neccffary  to   call 

tute-work  on  the  public   roads,  and  for  innumerable  in    the  affiltance  of  lawyers,  to  afcertain  the  prccife 

other  pofitive  mifdemeanors.     Now  thefe  prohibitory  idea  of  the  words   "  heirs  of  her   body  ;"  which  in  a 

laws  do  not  make  the  tranfgreffion  a  moral  offence,  or  legal  fcnfe  compi  ife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defcen- 

fin  :  the  only  obligation  in  confciencc  is   to  fubmit  to  dants.     Lallly,  where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in 

the  penalty,  if  levied.     It  muft,  however,  be  obfervcd,  two  laws,  the  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder;  lfg^s 

that  we  are  here  fpeaking  ot  laws  that  are  fimjily  and  jxjjhriores    priorcs    contrarias    abrogant,    is  a  maxim   of 

purely  penal,  where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is  univerfal  law,  as  well  as  ofourownconftitutions.     And 

wholly  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty  accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 

infli(5ted  is  an  adequate  conipenfation   for  the  civil  in-  tables    at  Rome,    ^od  populus  poftremum  jiijjli,    id  jus 

convenience  fuppofed  to  arile  from  the  offence.     But  ratum  eflo. 

where  difobedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any         2.   If  words    happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,    we   may 

degree  of  public  mifchief  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls  eftablifli  their  meaning  from  the  context;  with  which 

within  our  former   dillin<flion,  and  is   alfo  an  offence  it  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fen- 

againft  confciencc.  tence,  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  in- 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down  tricate.     Thus  the  proe'me,  or  preamble,  is  often  called 

of  a  municipal  law;  and  have    fliown  that  it  is  "a  in  to  help  the  conftruftlon  of  an  a>fl  of   parliament, 

rule — of   civil   condiidl — prefcribcd — by   the    fuprcme  Of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe  is  the  comparifon  of  a  law 

power  in  a  (late — commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro-  with  otlier  laws  that  are  made  by  the  f  ime  legiflator, 

hibiting  what  is  wrong:"  in  the  explication  of  which  that  have   fome   affinity  with   the  I'ubjeft,  or   that  ex- 

we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a  few  ufel'ul  prin-  prcfsly  relate  to  the  fame  point.     Thus,  when  the  law 

ciples,  concerning  tlie  nature  of  civil  government,  and  of  England   declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  be- 

the  obligation  of  human  laws.     Before  we  conclude  nefit  of  clergy,  we  muft  refort  to  the  fame  law  of  Eng- 

this  part,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a   few  obferva-  land  to  learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  is :  and,  wlien 

tions  concerning  the  interpretations  of  laws.  the  conimoulaw  cenfurcs  fimoniacal  contra>Ss,  it  affords 

When  any  doubt  arofe   upon  the  conftruftion  of  the  great  light  to  the  fubjcct  to  conllder  what  the  canon 

Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ftatc  the  cafe  to  the  law  has  adjudged  to  be  fimony. 
emperor    in  writing,   and  take  his  opinion  upon     it.         3.  As  to  \.\\c  fuljc3-matler,  words  are   always  to  be 
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This  was  certainly  a  bad  method  of  interpretation. 
To  interrogate  the  legiflalurc  to  decide  particular  dif- 
putes,  is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality    and  oppreifion.     The  anfwers  of  the  empe- 


undcrftood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for  that  is  id- 
ways  fuppofed  to  lie  in  tlie  eye  of  the  legiflator,  anj 
all  iiis  expreffions  direfted  to  th.it  end.  Thus,  when 
a  law  of  Edward    III.  forbids    all  ecclcfiaftic.d  per- 


ror  were  called  his  refcripts,  and  thefe  had  in  lucceeding  fons  to  purchaf'e  provilions  at  Rome,  it  might  fecni  to 

cafiss  the  force  of  perpetual  laws  j  though  they  ought  prohibit   the   buying  of  grain  and  other  visual ;  but 

to  be  carefully  diftinguilhed,  by  every  rational  civilian,  when  we  confider  tliat  the  ftatulc  was  made  to  reprefs 

from  thofe   general   conftitulions  which  had  only  the  the  ufurpations  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nomina- 

nauire  of  things  for  tlieir  guide.     The  emperor  Ma-  tions  to   benefices  by   the  Pope  were  (.MeA  prnvifKint, 

crinus,  as   his   liilU)riaiv.Capilolinus  informs   us,  had  we  lli.dl   fee  that  the  rcftraint  is   intended  to  be  l.iid 

once  refolved  to  abolifli  thefe  refcripts,  and  retain  only  upon  fuch  provifionsonly. 

the  general  edicts  :  he  could  not  bear  that  the  hafty  4.  As  to  the  cffct'^s    and    conjeqiuiice,   Uic    rule  is, 

4  H  2  ThPt 
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Tiiat  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  :i  very  abfurd  the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there 

Cignitication,  it'  literally    umlerllood,  we  mult  a  little  ihould  be  fomewhere  a  power  veiled  ot'  defining  thole 

deviate  liom  xhc  received  lenle  of  them.     Therefore  circumltances,  which  (had  they  been forefeen)  the  legif- 

the    Bologr.ian  law,  mentioned  by    Piiiendort",  which  lator  himfelf  would  have    exprell'ed.     And  tliefe  are 

cnaifted  "  that  whoever  drew  bUod  in  the  llrcets  Ihould  the  cafes  which,  according  to  Grotius,  "  kx  non  exaSe 

be  puniihed  with  the  utmoft   fovcrity,"  was  held  r.fter  iLJinit,Jidarlilnob.mvirij>rrmi'l'il." 

long  debate   not  to  extend  to  the  furgeon  who  opened  Equity  thus  depending,  eficntially,  upon  the   parti- 

the  vein  of  a  perion  that  fell  down  in  tlie  Urcet  with  a  cuhir  ciri-urnltances   cf  each  individual  cafe,  there  can 

fit.  be  no  ellabliilied  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 

5.  Btit,  laftly,  the  rnr^H  univerfal  and  efFec^ual  way  downi,  without  dellroying  its  very  cifence,  and  reducing 

of  difcovering  the  true  meaning    (fa   law,  when  the  it  to  a  politive  law.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 

v.ords  are  dubious,    is  by  conlidering  the  reafon  and  berty  of  conlidering  all  cafes  in  an  equitable  light  muft 

fjiirit  of  it,  or  the   caufe  which  moved  the  legillator  to  not  be  indulged  too  far  ;  left  thereby  we  deftroy  all  law, 

enai5t  it.     For  when  this  reafon  ceafes,  tlie  law  itfelf  and  leave   the  dccifion  of  every  queftion  entirely  in  the 

ought  likewife  to  ceafe  with  it.     An  inftance  cf  this  is  breaft  of  the  judge.     And  law,  without  equity,  though 

given  in  a  cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au-  hard  and  difagreeable,  is  much  more  deiirable  for  the 

tiior  of  the  rhetorical  treatife  infcribed  to  Herennius.  public  good,  than  equity   without  law  ;  which  would 

There  was   a  law.  That   thofe  who  in  a  ftorm  forfook  make  every  judge  a  legillator,  and  introduce  almoft  in- 

thc  ihip  fiiould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fliip  finite  conlufion  :  as  there  would  then  be  almoft  as  many 

and  lading;  Ihould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  [laid  in  ditFerenl  rules  of  adion  laid  dowii  in  our  courts,  as  there 

it.     In  a  dangerous  lempcft,  all  the  mariners  forfook  the  are  diifcrcnccs  of  capacity  and  fentiment  in  the  human 

Ihip,  except  only  one  fitk  pallengcr,  who  by  reafon  of  mind, 
his  difeafe  was  unable    to  get    out  and  ei'cape.     By 
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ch.^nce  the  (liip  came  fafe  to  port.  The  fick  man  kept 
polFoOlon,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Now- 
here all  the  leiixned  agree,  that  the  fick  man  is  not 
w  ithin  the  reafon  of  the  law  ;  for  the  reafon  of  making 
it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  fhould  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  fave  the  velfel :  but  this  is  a  merit 
which  he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftaid  in 


Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in  gene- 
ral, we  fnall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular 
law;  I.  Of  England;  2.  Of  Scotland.  The  Englilh 
law,  however,  being  too  extenfive  to  admit  of  de- 
tail in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch  afketch  of  it 
as  may  be  fuiEcient  to  (how  the  conneclion  of  its 
parts  ;    but    the   principal   of  thefe    parts   themfelves 
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the  iliip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  are  explained  at  large,  under  their  proper  names,  m 

to  its  prefervation,  the  general  alphabet. — A  contrary  method  is  followed 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  rea-  vith  regard   to  die  law   ot  Scotland.     This  being  lefs 

fon  of  them,  arifes  what  we  call  etjaity  :  which  is  thus  extenfive,  is  given  in  a  body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only 

defined  by  Grotius,  "  the  correction  of  that,  wherein  in  regular  connexion,  but  fufficiently  explained  ;  thefe 

the  Law   (by  reafon  of  its  univerfality)   is  deficient."  parts,  again,  not  being  explained  in   the  order  of  the 

For  fince  in  laws  all  cafes  cannot  be  forefeen  or  expref-  alphabet,  but  marked  with  numerical  references  to  their 

fed,  it  is  necellary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of  explanations  in  thefyftem. 

Part  II.      The    LAW    of    ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  ci- 
vil conduft  piefcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom,  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  :  the  lex  nonfcrifi.i,  the  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  ;  and  the  lex  finpta,  the  written  or  ftatute 
law. 

The  hx  non f.r'ipta,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo 
called  ;  but  alfo  the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  likewife  thefe  particular  laws 
that  are  l)y  cuftom  obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and 
jurifdiilions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  legei  non  fcrlpir, 
■we  would  not  be  underftood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at 
prefert  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  prefent  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  in  the  profound  ignorance  ef  letters 
which  formerly  overfpread  the  whole  weftern  world, 
all  laws  were  entirely  traditional  ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  the  nations  among  which  tliey  prevailed  had  but 
little,  idea  of  writing.     Thus  the  Britifli  as  well  as  the 


Gallic  diuids  committed  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learn- 
ing to  memory  ;  and  it  is  laid  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that 
hges  fola  men'oria  et  uj\i  retitielant.  But,  with  us  at 
prefent,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cu- 
ftoms are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts 
of  juftice,  in  bcoks  of  reports  and  judicial  declfions, 
and  In  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeflion, 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
highcft  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  ftyle  thefe 
parts  of  our  law  ligci  tiori  Jiriptct,  becaufe  their  original 
inrtitution  and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in  writing, 
as  afts  of  parliament  are ;  but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  tlie  force  of  laws,  by  long  and 
Immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  in  like  manner  as  Aulus 
Gellius  defines  thej:is  nun faiptvm  to  be  that  which 
is  tacilo  et  illilirato  homiiium  confcnfti  et  marilus  es- 
preffum. 

Our  ancient    lawyers,    and  particularly    Fortefcue, 
infift  with   abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cuftoms 
are  as  old  as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down 
through  the  feveral  mutations  of  governm.ent  and  in- 
habitant! 
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habitants,  to  the  prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadul- 
terated. This  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome.  But  in 
general,  as  Mr  Selden  in  his  notes  obfer^•es,  this  afler- 
tion  muft  be  underftood  with  many  grains  of  ixllowancc ; 
and  ought  only  to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  there  never  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  fy- 
ftcm  of  laws  for  another  :  though  doubtlefs,  by  the 
intermixture  of  adventitious  nations,  tlie  Romans,  the 
ri<5l^,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they 
mull  have  infcnfibly  introduced  and  incorporated  ma- 
ny of  their  own  cuftoms  with  thofc  that  were  before 
cllabliilied  ;  thereby,  in  all  probability,  improving  the 
texture  and  wifdom  of  the  wliole,  by  the  accumula- 
ted wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  laws, 
I'aith  lo.-d  Bacon,  are  mixed  as  our  language  ;  and  as 
our  language  is  fo  much  the  riclier,  the  laws  are  the 
more  complete. 

And  indeed  our  antiquarians  and  firft  hiftorians  do 
all  poUtively  affure  us,  tliat  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this 
compounded  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  provin- 
ces of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome  book,  or  Hl/er 
judiria/is,  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  loft.  It 
contained,  we  may  probably  fuppofc,  the  principal 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penalties  for  mifde- 
ineanor^,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
much  may  at  leaft  be  colle<5led  from  ihat  injundion  to 
obferve  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the 
elder,  the  fon  of  Alfred.  Omnilius  qui  nipublicd  priffimt 
tliam  atquc  eliam  nKin/io,  ul  omnibus  irquss  fe  pr£leant  ju- 
dicts,  prrinde  ac  in  judiciali  lilro  fcriplum  halelur  :  nee  qui- 
qiiam  formiilenl  quinjus  commune  nuda^er  libereque  dicant. 

But  the  irruption  and  eftablilhment  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  followed  ibon  after,  Introduced  new 
cuftoms,  and  caufed  this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  pro- 
vinces to  fall  Into  difufc,  or  at  leaft  to  be  mixed  and 
debafcd  with  other  l.aws  of  a  coarfer  alloy.  So  that, 
about  tlie  beginning  of  the  nth  century  there  were 
three  principal  fyftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  diiTercnt 
diftrirts.  I.  The  Mercen  l.age,  or  Mercian  laws, 
wliich  were  obferved  in  many  of  the  inland  counties, 
and  thofe  bordering  on  the  princlnality  of  W.ilcs,  the 
ritri.-at  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably intermixed  v/i'h  the  Britlflj  or  DrniJical  cu- 
ftoms. 9.  The  I'/iJl  Siixon  Ldg^c,  or  laws  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  which  obt.iincd  in  the  counties  to  the  foiuh 
and  weft  of  the  ifl;uid,  from  Kent  to  Dcvoulhiic.  Thofe 
were  probably  much  the  fame  with  tlie  laws  of  Alfred 
abovementioncd,  being  the  municipal  law  of  the  far 
moft  confidcrable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  p.irticular- 
ly  including  B'-rkfliirc,  the  feat  of  Iiis  |ieculiar  refi- 
ilence.  3.  The  Dane  1-age,  or  Danifh  law,  the  very 
name  of  which  fpcaks  its  original  and  compontiun. 
This  was  principally  maintained  in  the  rcll  of  the  mid- 
Jaiid  counties,  and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  part 
moft  expofcd  to  the  vifits  of  that  piratical  people.  As 
for  the  vcr|'  northern  provinces,  they  were  at  that  time 
under  a  dirtin.3  government. 

Out  of  thcfc  three  huvs,  Roger  Hovcdcn  and  Ra- 
nnlphus  Ceftrenfis  inform  us,  king  Edward  the  con- 
fe/l'or  extraclcd  one  uniform  law,  or  digcft  of  laws,  ti 
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Hoveden  and  tlie  author  of  an  old  manufcript  chronicle 
ail'ure  us  like  wife,  that  this  work  \ras  projefled  and 
begiui  by  his  grandfather  king  Edgar.  And  indeed  a 
general  digeft  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  conftantly 
found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  praftice  by  other 
great  nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  alfemblage 
of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  cuftoms.  As 
in  Portugal,  under  king  Edward,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  In  Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who 
about  the  year  1250  executed  the  plan  of  his  father 
St  Ferdinand,  and  coUeifled  all  the  provincial  cuftoms 
into  one  uniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code  enfitlei.1 
las  partidas.  And  in  Sweden,  about  the  fame  era,  a 
univerfal  body  of  common  law  was  compiled  out  of 
the  particular  cuftoms  eftablilhed  by  the  laghman  o'.' 
every  province,  and  entitled  the  land's  lugh,  bjiug 
analogous  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings,  of  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  Confeftbr,  feem  to  have  been  no  more  tlian  a  new- 
edition,  or  frefh  promulgation,  of  Alfred's  code  or 
dome-book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improvements  as 
the  experience  of  a  century  and  an  half  had  fuggefted. 
For  Alfred  is  generally  ftylcd  by  the  fame  hiftorians 
the  lcgu}ii  Anglicanarum  condilor,  as  Edward  the  con- 
feflbr  is  the  rejlitulor.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  Englilh  hiftories  fo  often  mention  under  the  name 
of  the  laivs  oj  Edward  the  Confejfor  ;  which  our  ancel- 
tors  ftruggled  fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firft 
princes  of  the  Norman  line ;  and  which  fubfequent 
princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to  keep  and  to  reftorc, 
as  the  moft  popular  atl  they  could  do,  when  prelTed 
by  foreign  emergencies  or  domeftlc  dlfcontents.  Thelc 
are  the  laws,  that  fo  vlgoroufly  withftood  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  civil  law  ;  which  eftabiifhed  in  the  12th 
century  a  new  Roman  empire  over  the  moft  of  the 
ftates  on  the  continent  :  ftates  that  have  loft,  and 
perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties  ; 
while  the  free  conftitntlon  of  England,  perhaps  upon 
the  fame  account,  has  been  rather  improved  than  de- 
bafed.  Thefe,  in  ftiort,  arc  the  laws  whlcli  g.ive  rife 
and  origin  to  that  colieclion  of  maxims  .and  cuftoms  jg 
which  is  now  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  common  lau:  Coinn.on 
A  name  citlier  given  to  it,  in  contradlftinrtion  to  other  Is*, 
laws,  as  the  ftauite  law,  tlie  civil  law,  the  law  merchant, 
and  the  like  ;  or,  more  probably,  as  a  law  common 
to  all  the  realm,  the  ius  commune  ov  folcrigbt,  mentioned 
by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  paitlculav  lav.s  bi.fvre. 
mentioned. 

But  though  this  is  the  moft  likely  fi  undation  of 
this  collei!Hon  of  maxims  and  cuftoms  ;  yet  the  maxims 
and  cuftoms,  fo  coUeifled,  are  of  higher  antiquity  th.tn 
memory  or  hiftory  can  reach :  nothing  being  more 
difficult  than  to  alccrtain  the  prccile  beginning  an.l 
lit  ft  fprlng  of  an  ancient  and  long-cftablilhed  ciiftom. 
Whence  it  is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodiicfs  of  a  culhim 
depends  upon  its  having  been  ufed  time  out  ol  mind  ; 
or,  in  the  folemnity  of  our  legal  phrafc,  lime  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  ct  utrary.  Tins 
it  is  lh.it  gives  it  its  weight  and  aulhorr.y  ;  and  of  this 
nature  are  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  wlncli  compofe  the 
common  law,  or  lex  ncnfcripta,  of  England. 

This  unwilttcn,  or  comnion  law,  is  properly  dl- 
ftingulftiable  into  three  kinds:  i.  Gcner.il  cuftoms; 
wliich  arc  the  imivcrfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
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and  form  the  common  law  in  its  lliiaer  and  more  mer  precedents  may  give  light  or  affiftance.  And 
ufual  iignification.  2.  Paiticiihir  cufloms ;  which  for  therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  conqueft,  we  find  the  ^ 
the  moft  part  affedl  only  tlie  inliabilants  of  particular  prxltritonim  mimor'ui  cvcntorum  reckoned  up  as  one  of 
diftricfs.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ;  which  by  cuf-  the  chief  qualifications  of  thofe  who  were  held  to 
torn  are  adopted  and  ufed  by  fome  particular  courts,  be  kgilus  patr'm  optime  injlilutl.  For  it  is  an  eftabliflied 
of  pretty  general  and  extenfive  jurifdidion.  rule,  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  fome 

I.  As  to  general  cufloms,  or  the  common  law  pro-  points  come  again  in  litigation  ;  as  well  to  keep  the 
pcrly  fo  called  ;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings  fcale  of  jvulice  e^-en  and  fteady,  and  not  liable  to  waver 
and  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  ju-  with  every  new  judge's  opinion  ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the 
ftice  are  guided  and  directed.  This,  for  the  moft  law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  determi- 
part,  fettles  the  coiufe  in  which  lands  defcend  by  in-  ned,  what  before  was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent, 
heritance  ;  the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and  is  now  become  a  permanent  rule,  v%-hich  it  is  not  in  the 
transferring  property  ;  the  folcmnities  and  obligation  breaft  of  any  fubfequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from 
of  contrafts ;  the  rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and  according  to  his  private  fentiments  :  he  being  fwom 
afls  of  parliament ;  the  refpcaive  remedies  of  civil  in-  to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judge- 
juries  ;  the  feveral  fpecies  of  temporal  offences,  with  ment,  but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  manner  and  degree  of  punilhment,  and  an  infinite  the  land  ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  to 
mimber  of  minuter  particulars,  which  diffiife  tliem-  maintain  and  expound  the  old  one.  Yet  this  rule  ad- 
felves  as  extenfively  as  the  ordinary  diftribution  of  com-  mits  of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is 
mon  juftice  requires.  Thus,  for  example,  that  there  moft  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  ;  much  more  if  it  be 
Ihall  be  four  fuperior  courts  of  record,  the  chancery,  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  But,  e^fen  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  king's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the  exche-  the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
quer ; — that  the  eldeft  fon  alone  is  heir  to  his  anceftor  ;  law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  from  mifreprefcnta- 
— that  properly  may  be  acquired  and  transferred  by  tion.  For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  decifion  is 
writing  ; — that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity  unlefs  fealed  manifeftly  abfurd  or  unjuft,  it  is  declared,  not  that 
and  delivered  ; — tliat  wills  fliall  be  conftrued  more  fa-  fuch  a  fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law; 
vourably,  and  deeds  more  ftriiftly  ; — that  money  lent  that  Is,  that  it  is  not  the  eftablilhcd  cuftom  of  tlie 
upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  aflion  of  debt ; — that  realm,  as  has  been  erroneouOy  determined.  And  hence 
"breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  offence  and  punifliable  it  is  that  our  lawyers  are  with  juftice  fo  copious  in  their 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  : — all  thefe  are  doflrines  encomiums  on  the  reafon  of  the  common  law  ;  that 
that  are  not  fet  down  in  any  written  ftatute  or  ordi-  they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfeiflion  of  reafon, 
nance;  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  ufage,  that  it  always  intends  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fupport.  what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.     Not  that  the  particular 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  prin-  reafon  of  every  rule  in  the  law  can  at  this  diftance  of 
cipal  grounds  or  foundations  :  i.  Eftabliflied  cuftoms  ;  time  be  always  precifely  afTignsd  ;  but  it  is  fufficient 
fuch  as  that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradiaory  to 
brother  fliall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  exclufion  of  the  reafon,  and  then  the  law  will  prefume  it  to  be  well 
youngeft ,  and,  2.  Eftablifhed  rules  and  maxims  ;  as,  founded.  And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obfervation  in 
"  tliat  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  man  fliall  the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  ftanding  rule  of 
""  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf,""and  the  like.  But  law,  of  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem- 
thefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the  bcred  or  difcerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in  upon 
riuthority  ot  thefe  maxims  refts  entirely  upon  general  by  ftatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule 
reception  and  ufage  ;  and  the  only  method  of  proving  hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,   have  followed  the  innovation. 

is  by  fliowing   that  it  hath  been  always  the  cuftom  to        The  dodrine  of  the  law  then  is  this  :  That  prece- 
obferve  it.  dents  and  rules  muft  be  followed,  unlefs  flatly  abfurd 

But  here  a  very  natural,  and  very  material,  queftion  or  unjuft  :  for  though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at 
arlfes :  How  are  thefe  cuftoms  or  maxims  to  be  known,  firft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch  a  deference  to  former  times, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ?  The  as  not  to  fuppofe  they  afled  wholly  without  confidera- 
anfwer  is.  By  the  judges  in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice.  tion.  To  illuftrate  this  doftrine  by  examples.  It  has 
They  are  the  depofitory  of  the  laws  ;  the  living  oracles  been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of 
who  muft  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  and  who  are  the  half  blood  ftiall  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  eftate 
bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  of  his  half  brother,  but  it  fliall  rather  efcheat  to  the 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from  king  or  other  fuperior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  pofitive 
experience  and  ftudy  ;  from  tlie  vig'wli  annorum  lucu-  law,  fixed  and  eftabliflied  by  cuftom  ;  which  cuftom  is 
Irat'wnes,  which  Fortefcue  mentions  ;  and  from  being  evinced  by  judicial  decifions  ;  and  therefore  can  never 
long  perfonally  accuftomed  to  the  judicial  decifions  of  be  departed  from  by  any  modern  judge  without  a 
tlieir  predeceffors.  And  indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions  breach  oi  his  oath  and  the  law.  For  herein  there  is 
are  tlie  principal  and  moft  authoritative  evidence,  that  nothing  repugnant  to  natural  juftice ;  though  the  arti- 
can  be  given,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  as  fliall  ficial  reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal  law  may  not 
form  a  part  ot  the  common  law.  The  judgment  itfelf,  be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore,  on 
and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  are  carefully  account  of  a  fuppofed  hardfliip  upon  the  half  brother, 
regiftered  and  preferved  under  the  name  of  records,  in  a  modern  judge  might  wifh  'it  had  been  otherwife 
public  repofitories  fet  apart  for  that  particular  purpofe  ;  fettled  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it.  But  if 
and  to  them  frequent  recourfe  is  had,  when  any  criti-  any  court  were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  bro- 
cal  queftion  arifcs,  in  the  determination  of  which  for-  tb«r  of  the  half  blood  might  enter  upon  and  feize  any 
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aw  of  lands  that  were  purchafcd  by  his  younger  broilitr,  r.o  witli  fome  others  of  ancient  date,  whole  treatifes  arc  Law  »£ 
iigland.  fabfequent  judges  would  fcruple  to  declare  that  fucli  cited  as  authority  ;  and  are  evidence  that  cafes  have  tngUnJ. 
'  prior  determination  was  unjuli,  was  unreafonablc,  and  formerly  happened  in  which  fuch  and  fuch  points  were  "~^"^'~~' 
therefore  was  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion  determined,  which  are  now  become  fettled  and  firll 
of  the  judge,  are  not  always  convertible  terms,  or  one  principles.  One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers 
and  the  fame  thing ;  fmce  it  fometimes  may  happen  in  point  of  time,  whofe  works  are  of  any  intrinlic  au- 
that  the  judge  may  millake  the  law.  Upon  the  whole,  thority  in  die  courts  of  juftice,  and  do  not  entirely 
however,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  "  That  the  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  their  quotations  from  older 
decifions  of  courts  of  juftice  are  the  evidence  of  what  authors,  is  the  fame  learned  judge  v.e  have  juft  men- 
is  common  law  ;"  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  civil  tioned.  Sir  Edwai  k  Coke  ;  who  hath  writtcH  four  vo- 
law,  what  the  emperor  had  once  determined  was  to  lumes  of  Inllitutes,  as  he  is  plcafcd  to  call  them,  though 
ferve  for  a  guide  for  the  future.  they  have  little  of  the  inllitutional  method  to  warrant 
The  decifions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  the  fuch  a  title.  The  firft  volume  is  a  very  extenfive 
higheft  regard,  and  are  not  only  prefervcd  as  authentic  comment  upon  a  little  excellent  treatifc  of  tenures, 
records  in  the  treafurics  of  the  feveral  courts,  but  are  compiled  by  judjre  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volum.-sof  ward  IV.  This  comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable 
reports  which  furnilh  the  lawyer's  library.  Thefe  re-  common-law  learning,  collefled  and  heaped  together 
jjorts  are  hiftoties  of  the  feveral  cafes,  with  a  iliort  from  the  ancient  reports  and  yearliooks,  but  greatly 
i'ummary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preferved  at  dcleclive  in  method  (b).  Tiie  fecond  volume  is  a 
large  in  the  record  ;  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  comment  upon  many  old  a(5ls  of  parliament,  witliout 
the  rcafons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment ;  taken  any  fyftematical  order ;  the  third  a  more  methodical 
down  in  iliort  notes  by  perfons  prcfent  at  the  dctermi-  treatife  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fourth  an 
nation.  And  thefe  ferve  as  indexes  to,  and  alfo  to  account  of  the  feveral  &ecies  of  courts  (c). 
explain,  the  records;  which  always,  in  matters  of  And  thus  much  for  the  firft  giound  and  chief  corner- 
confequence  and  nicety,  die  judges  dircfl  to  be  ftone  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  v.  hich  is  general  imme- 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  feries  morial  cuftom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  inclufive  ;  and  declared  in  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  which 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by  decifions  are  preferved  among  the  public  records,  ex- 
the  prothonotaries,  or  chief  fcribes  of  the  court,  at  the  plained  in  the  reports,  and  digefted  for  general  ufe  in 
expence  of  the  crown,  and  publilhcd  annually,  whence  the  authoritive  writings  of  the  venerable  fages  of  the 
they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  year-  law. 

ioois.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed  that  this  beneficial  The  Roman  law,  as  praiftlfed  in  the  times  of  its  li- 
cuftom  had,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued  berty,  paid  alfo  a  great  regard  to  cuftom ;  but  not  fo 
to  diis  day ;  for  though  King  James  I.  at  the  inftance  much  as  our  law  :  it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the 
of  lord  Bacon,  appointed  two  reporters,  with  a  hand-  written  law  was  deficient.  Though  the  reafons  al- 
fome  ftipend  for  this  purpofe  ;  yet  diat  wife  inftitu-  Icged  in  the  digeft  will  fully  juftify  our  praiflice  in 
lion  was  foon  negleiftcd,  and  from  the  reign  of  making  it  of  ecjual  authority  with,  when  it  is  not  con- 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time  diis  tafk  has  been  eX-  tradidled  by,  die  written  law.  "  for  fince  (fays  Ju- 
ccuted  by  many  private  and  cotemporary  hands  ;  who  lianus)  the  written  law  binds  us  for  no  other  rcafon  but 
fometimes  through  hafte  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes  becaufe  it  is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
through  miftake  and  want  of  Ikill,  liavc  publilhcd  very  therefore  thoic  laws  which  the  people  have  approved 
crude  and  imperfect  (perhaps  contradiiflory)  accounts  without  writing  ought  alfo  to  bind  every  body.  For 
of  one  and  the  fame  determination.  Some  of  the  nioft  where  is  the  ditferencc,  whether  the  peojjlc  declare 
valuable  of  the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publilhcd  by  their  afll'ut  to  a  law  by  futfragv,  or  by  a  uniform  courfe 
lord  chief  juftice  Coke  ;  a  man  of  infinite  learning  in  of  aifling  accordingly  ?"  Thus  did  they  reafon  while 
his  profellion,  though  not  a  little  infefted  with  the  pe-  Rome  had  fonie  temains  of  Ircr  freedom  ;  but,  when 
dantry  and  quaintnefs  of  tlic  times  he  lived  in,  wiiich  the  imperial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully  eftablillied,  the 
appear  ftrongly  in  all  his  works.  However,  his  wri-  civil  laws  fpeak  a  very  dllTercnt  language,  ^lod [■riti- 
linas  are  fo  highly  eftiinated,  tliat  they  are  generally  cipi  placuit  Ug'is  hiibd  vi^nrem,  cum  populus  ri  el  in  rum 
cited  without  the  auihor's  name  (a).  oniiie  jutini  imperium  el  polejlalem  conj'tral,  fays  ITlpian. 
Befidcs  thefe  reporters,  there  are  alfo  other  audiors,  Impcratur  folui  el  e^nJilor  el  iiileiprej  /jis  exl/Kmnlur, 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  rclpc>fl  arc  paid  by  the  fays  the  code.  And  ag.iin,  Sitrnlr^ii  hijlar  ej}  refcripio 
ftudents  of  the  common  law.  Such  arc  Glanvil  and  pnnciph  olvicni.  And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  ch.irac- 
Bradlon,  Britton  and  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fit/.hcibert,  teriftic  nvirks  of  Britilli  liberty,  that  the  common  law 

a  depends 

(a)   Hisrepoits,  for  inftance,  arc  ftyled  ra^r  ii'.A»/,  "the  reports;"  uiul  in  quoting  ihem  we  ufu  illy  fay,. 
I   or  2  Rep.   not  i   or  2   Coke's  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.     The  repcrts  of  judge  Croke  arc  alfo  cited 

in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  die  name  of  thofc  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes  reported  in  his  t!".ree  vo- 
lumes were  determined  ;  vir..  queen  Eli7:abcth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles  I. ;  as  well  as  by  the  number 
of  each  volume.  For  fometimes  we  call  them  1,  2,  and  3,  Cro. ;  hut  more  cominunly  Cro.  Eliz.  Cro.  Jac.  and 
Cro.  Car. 

(n)  It  is  ufually  cited  either  by  the  name  of  Co.  Litt.  or  as  1  Inft-. 

(c)  Thefe  arc  citei  as  2,  3,. or  4  Inft.  without  any  author's  name.  Au  houor.uy  diflinflion,  whid-,  wc- 
eblerved,  is  paid  to  the  woiks  of  no  other  writer  ;  thj  generality  of  reports  and  other  Ira^^s  being  (luntcd  in  tlic 
name  of  the  compiler,  us  2  Vcntrii,  4  Leonard,  1  Sidtian,  and  the  like. 
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depends  upon  cuftom  ;  which  carries  this  intornal  evi- 
dence of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  vi-as 
introduced  by  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people. 

II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the    unwritten  laws   of 
England   are  particular  cuftoms,  or  laws  which  afieft 
■  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  diftrifts. 

Thefe  particular  cuiloms,  or  fome  of  them,  are 
without  doubt  tlie  remains  of  that  multitude  of  h'cal 
cuftoms  before-mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common 
law,  as  it  now  ftands,  was  coUecfted  at  firfl  by  king 
Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  confeiror  :  each  diftricl  mutually  facriticing  fome 
of  its  own  fpecial  ufages,  in  order  that  the  whole 
kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and 
tinivcrfal  fyftem  of  laws.  But,  for  reafons  that  liave 
I)ccn  now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cities, 
towns,  manors,  and  lordfh'ps,  were  very  early  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  ov/n  cuftoms, 
in  contradirtiniflion  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  at  large  : 
which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral  aifls  of 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was 
nlfo  general  till  the  Norman  conqueft )  ;  which  ordains, 
among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldeft  fon  only  of 
the  father  fliall  fuccecd  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the 
fons  alike ;  and  that,  though  the  anceftor  be  attainted 
and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  ihall  fucceed  to  his  eftate, 
without  any  efcheat  to  the  lord. — Such  is  the  cuftom 
tliat  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore 
called  bsrougl'-engiyh,  that  the  youngeft  fon  fhall  inherit 
the  eftate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. — Such 
is  the  cuftom  in  oth.cr  boroughs,  that  a  widow  ihall 
be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  huftjand's  lands  ; 
whereas  at  the  common  law  fl-.e  fhall  be  endowed  of 
one  third  part  only. — Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial  and 
jiarticular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has 
more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  tenants 
tliat  hold  of  the  faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is  the 
cuftom  of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  witli  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns  ;  the 
right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can 
be  fliown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and  efta- 
blilhed  ufage. — Such,  laftly,  are  many  p.irticular  cu- 
ftoms within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to 
trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters.  All  thefe  are  contrary  to  the  general 
law  ot  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  fpecial  ufage  ; 
tliough  tli^  cuftoms  of  London  are  alfo  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament. 

To  this  head  may  moft  properly  be  referred  a  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  cuftoms  ufed  only  among  one  fet  of  the 
ling's  fubjeiSs,  called  the  cujlom  of  merchant;,  or  /;.v 
mcrcatona  :  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
rules  of  tlie  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it;  bjing  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  validity  in  all  commercial 
tr.mfactions ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cui/iiiet  in 
f:i.i  nrle  creilindum  ejl. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  ei- 
tlier  the /ro?/"  of  their  exiftence;  their  legality  when 
proved  ;  or  their  ufual  niithod  of  alloivance.     And  firft 
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As  to  gavelkind,  and  borough-englifh,  the  law  takes 
particular  notice  of  them  ;  and  ihere  is  no  occafion  to 
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prove,  that  luch  cuftoms  aftually  exift,  but  only  that 
the  lands  in  queftion  are  fubjeft  thereto.  All  ether 
private  cuftoms  muft  be  particularly  pleaded:  and  as 
well  die  exiftcnce  of  fuch  cuftoms  muft  be  fhown,  as 
that  the  thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cuftom  alleged. 
The  trial  in  both  cal'es  (both  to  Ihow  the  exiftencc  of 
the  cuftom,  as,  "  that  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands 
fhall  defcend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the 
heirs  female ;"  and  alfo  to  fliow  "that  the  lands  in 
queftion. are  within  that  manor")  is  by  a  jury  of  12 
men,  and  not  by  tlie  judges ;  except  the  fame  parti- 
cular cuftom  has  been  before  tried,  determined,  and 
recorded,  in  the  fime  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in 
point  of  trial :  for  if  the  exiftence  of  the  cuftom  be 
brought  in  queftion,  it  fhall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  by  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder ;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  cu- 
ftom as  the  corporation  is  itfelf  interefted  in,  as  a 
right  of  taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them 
not  to  certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  cuftom  is  actually  proved  to  exift,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  a  good 
cuftom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  ufed.  Malus  ufiu 
abohndtis  ejl,  is  an  eftabllfhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To 
make  a  particular  cuftom  good,  the  following  are  ne- 
ceffary  requifites. 

1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that, 
if  any  one  can  fhow  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  no 
good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon,  no  cuftom  can  pre- 
vail againft  an  exprefs  aft  of  parliament,  fince  the 
ftatute  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  a  time  when  fuch  a  c\iftom 
did  not  exift. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption 
would  caufe  a  temporary  ceafing  :  tlie  revival  gives  it 
a  new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me- 
mory, and  thereupon  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But 
this  muft  be  underftood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
of  the  right ;  for  an  interruption  of  the  pofTeflion  only, 
for  10  or  20  years,  will  not  deftroy  the  cuftom.  As 
if  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifti  have  a  cuftomary  right 
of  watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  cuftom 
is  not  deftroyed  though  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  10 
years,  it  only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove:  but  if 
the  right  be  any  how  difcontlnued  for  a  day,  the  cuftom 
is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable,  and  acquiefced  in  ; 
not  fubjeft  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  as  cuftoms 
owe  their  original  to  common  confent,  their  being  im- 
memorially  difputed,  eitlier  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a 
proof  that  fuch  confent  was  wanting. 

4.  Cuftoms  muft  be  reafonallc  ;  or  rather,  taken  le- 
gatively,  they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  ^Vhich  is 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  under- 
ftood of  every  unlearned  man's  reafon  ;  but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a  cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  par- 
ticular reafon  of  it  cannot  be  alhgned  ;  for  it  fufficeth, 
if  no  good  legal  re:ifon  can  be  afllgned  againft  it. 
Thus  a  cuftom.  in  a  parifti,  that  no  man  fhall  put  his 
beafts  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  0(ftober,  would 
be  good  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  fliow  the  reafon 
why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon,  rather  th.in 
the  day  before  or  after.     But  a  cuftom,  that  no  cattle 
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fhall  be  pv.tin  till  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  firrt  p'.it  i.\ 
his,  1?:  unreafonaWe,  and  therefore  bad  :  for  pcradver- 
tnre  the  lord  will  never  put  i;i  his ;  and  then  the  te- 
nants will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Culloms  ought  to  be  cerlmn.  A  cuftoni,  that 
lands  fhall  dcfcend  to  the  moft  worthy  of  the  owner's 
blood,  is  void  ;  fnr  how  (hall  this  worth  be  determined  ? 
biit  a  cuftom  to  defccnd  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood 
cxclufive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good. 
A  cuftom  to  pay  two  pence  an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is 
good  ;  but  to  pay  fometimes  two  pence  and  fometimcs 
three  pence,  as  the  occupier  of  the  land  pleafes,  is  bad 
iov  its  certainty.  Yet  a  cuftom,  to  pay  a  year's  im- 
proved value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  eftatc,  is  good  ; 
though  the  value  is  a  thing  uncertain  :  for  the  value 
may  at  any  time  be  afccrtalned  ;  and  the  maxim  of  law 
is,   Id  cerium  ejl,  quod certum  rcddi putrj' . 

6.  Cuftoms,  though  eftablilhed  by  confcnt,  muft  be 
(when  eftablilhed)  compulfury :  and  not  left  to  the  op- 
tion of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no. 
Therefore  a  cullom,  that  all  the  inhabitants  Ihall  be 
rated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good ; 
but  a  cuftom,  that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto 
at  his  own  pleafure,  is  idle  and  abfurd,  and  indeed  no 
cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Laftly,  cuftoms  muft  be  or.fijlent  with  each  o- 
ther.  One  cuftom  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
another.  For  if  both  are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  cftabhnied  by  mutual  con- 
fent :  which  to  fay  of  contradiiftory  cuftoms,  is  abfurd. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  prefcribes  that  by  cuftom  he 
has  a  light  to  have  windows  looking  into  another's  gar- 
den ;  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  cuftom  to  ftop 
up  orobftru>a  thofe  windows:  forthefe  two  conlradliflory 
cuftoms  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together. 
He  ought  rather  to  deny  the  cxiftence  of  the  former 
cniftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  fl//o'a'/jn,'u"  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuf- 
toms, in  derrgati'-n  of  the  common  law,  muft  be  con- 
ftrued  ftriiftly.  Tims,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an 
infant  of  15  years  may  by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance 
(called  a  dcnlnffioffmcnt)  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee 
fimple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  this  cun.om  does  not  impov.er 
him  to  ufe  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  Icafe  thcni 
for  fevenjears:  for  the  cuftom  muft  be  ftriftly  pur- 
fued.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  muft  fub- 
mit  to  the  king's  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king 
purchafcs  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  fons  inherit  equally;  yet,  upon  the  king's  demife, 
his  cldeft  fon  fliali  fuccced  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And 
thus  much  for  the  f:cond  ]virt  of  the  legei  mii  fcripl.r, 
or  thofe  particular  cuftoms  which  afTc"  particular  per- 
fons  rr  dillriv'is  only. 

III.  The  third  br.mch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiar  laws 
(,  of  which  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufcd  only  in  certain 
iwrit-  peculiar  courts  and  jurifdiftions.  And  by  thcfc  .are  un- 
W'      dcrftood  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

Tt  may  feem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view,  to  rank 
tlicfc  laws,  under  th.c  head  of  l^a  ron  frripu,  or  un- 
written laws,  feeing  they  arc  fet  fortii  by  authority  in 
their  pandcifls,  their  codcf,  and  their  inftitutions ; 
their  councils,  decrees,  and  decreti.ls  ;  and  enforced  by 
an  immenfe  number  of  cxpofitions,  decifions,  and  trca- 
tifcs  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.  But 
this  is  done  after  the  ex;unple  of  Sir  Matthew  lialc, 
Vol.  JX. 
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bccr.ufe  it  is  moft  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  cr 
the  civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  this  kingdom  : 
neither  do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their 
own  ir.trinfic  authority;  which  is  the  cafe  of  cur  writ- 
ten laws  or  afls  of  parliament.  'ITiey  bind  not  the 
fubjefl.  of  England,  becaufe  their  materials  v-ere  col- 
Iciled  trom  popes  or  emp:rors  ;  were  digefted  by  Ju- 
ftinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  Thefe 
confiderations  give  them  no  authority  here  :  for  the  le- 
gillatf.re  of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  rccogni/e 
any  foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this 
kingdom  ;  or  as  having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any 
the  mear.eft  of  its  fubjeifls.  But  all  the  ftrength  that 
either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this 
realm  (or  indeed  in  any  other  kiny,dom  in  Europe)  is 
only  becaufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufige  and  cuftom  in  fonie  particular  cafes, 
and  fome  particular  courts ;  and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  leges  non  JerifiU,  or  cuftom.ary  law:  cr 
elfe,  becatife  they  are  in  fome  other  cafes  introduced 
by  confcnt  of  parliament,  and  then  they  owe  tlieir  va- 
lidity to  the  /.?i\f  fcripta,  or  ftatutc  liw.  This  is  ex- 
preisly  declared  in  thofe  remarkable  words  of  the  ftu- 
tute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c,  21.  addrelfed  to  the  king's  roy.al 
majcfty. — "  This  your  grace's  realm,  recognizing  no 
fuperior  under  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  is  free  from  fubjcflion  to  .any  man's  laws,  but  only 
to  fuch  as  have  been  devifed,  made,  and  ordained  with- 
in this  realm  for  the  wealth  of  the  fame  ;  or  to  fuch 
other  as,  by  fuftTerance  of  your  grace  and  your  ptoge- 
nitrrs,  the  people  of  this  your  realm  have  taken  at  their 
free  liberty,  by  their  own  confcnt,  to  be  ufed  among 
them  ;  and  have  bound  themfclves  by  long  ufe  and 
cuftom  to  the  obfcrvance  of  the  fame  :  not  as  to  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate  ;  but  as  to  the  cuftcmed  and  ancient  lav.s 
of  this  realm,  originally  eftablilhed  as  laws  of  the  fimc, 
by  the  faid  fuffcrance,  confents,  and  cu.ftoms ;  and  none 
otherwife." 

I-  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  "n- 
derftood  the  civil  or  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  comprifed  in  the  imiitutes,  the  code,  and  the 
digellofthe  emperor  Juftinian,  ai-.d  the  novel  confti- 
lutions  of  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fuccelfors ;  of  which 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  lliert  and  general  ac- 
count. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upon  the  regal  crn- 
ftitutions  of  their  ancient  king?,  next  upon  the  1  2  tabk-s 
of  the  diccniviri,  then  upun  tlie  laws  or  ftatutes  cnaf^ed 
by  the  fenate  or  people,  llie  cdifts  of  the  prretor,  and 
the  i.ffioiifii  hrutlenlum  or  opinions  of  learned  law- 
yers, and  laltly  upoti  the  imperial  decrees  or  conltitu- 
tions  ol  fuccellive  emperors)  had  grown  to  fo  great  a 
bulk,  or,  :is  Livy  cxpielFes  it,  Uini  imneu/ut  aUarum 
fuper  alias  aceyvalr.rum  L^iim  cumulus,  that  they  were 
computed  to  be  many  camels  load  by  an  author  who 
preceded  Juftinian.  This  was  in  pjrt  remedied  by  the 
coUeftior.s  of  three  private  lawyers,  Gre^orius,  Her- 
mogtncs,and  Papisius  ;  and  then  by  the  cmjKrorThco- 
dofius  the  younger,  by  whofe  oider«i  a  code  was  com- 
piled, A.  D.  4315,  bci.ig  A  mctluiuiial  colle^lion  of 
all  the  impel ial  conftitutions  then  in  force:  whicli 
Thcodofian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re- 
ceived as  autliciitic  in  the  weftcru  pait  of  Europe,  till 
4  I  many 
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many  centuries  after ;  and  to  this  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  Franks  and  Goths  might  frequently  pay  Ibme  re- 
gard, in  framing  legal  conftitutions  for  their  newly 
erefted  kingdoms.  For  Juftinian  commanded  only  in 
the  eallcrn  remains  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  under 
his  aulpices,  that  the  prefent  body  t>f  civrl  law  was 
compiled  and  finilhed  by  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers, 
about  the  year  553. 

This  confifts  of,  i.  The  inftitutes  ;  which  contain 
the  elements  or  firft  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  books.  2.  The  digefts  (ir  pandefts,  in  50  books  ; 
containing  the  opnions  and  writings  of  eminent  law- 
yers, digcfted  in  a  fyftemutical  method.  3.  A  new 
code,  or  colletfliun  of  imperial  conllltutions  ;  the  lapfe 
of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of 
Theodoiius  imperieft.  4.  The  novels,  or  new  con- 
ftitutions, potlciior  in  time  to  the  other  books,  and 
amounting  to  a  fupplement  to  the  code  ;  containing 
new  decrees  of  fuccelllve  emperors,  as  new  quellions 
happened  to  arife.  Thefe  form  the  body  of  Roman 
law,  or  coif  us  juris  clvi/is,  as  publiflied  about  die  time 
of  Juftinian  :  which,  however,  fell  foon  into  negle<5l  and 
oblivion,  till  abc  ut  the  year  1 130,  when  a  copy  of  the 
digefts  was  found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy ;  which  accident, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics, 
fuddenly  gave  new  vogue  and  authority  to  tlie  civil 
law,  introduced  it  into  leveral  nations,  and  occafioned 
that  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
which  this  fyftem  ot  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now 
loaded. 

2.  The  canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclefiaftical 
law,  relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  has, 
or  pretends  t  have,  the  proper  jurifdiftion  over.  This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa- 
thers, the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
epiftles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee.  All  which  lay  in 
the  fame  diforder  and  confulion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratian  and  Ita- 
lian monk,  animated  by  the  difcovery  of  Juftinian's 
pandefls,  reduced  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  alfo 
into  fome  metliod,  in  three  books  ;  which  he  entitled 
Coiicofiiia  ififcordiintium  canonum,  but  which  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  oi  Dicrelum  Gratiani.  Thefe 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 
fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  were  publiiiied  in  much  the  fame  method  un- 
der the  aufpices  t>f  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  books  ;  entitled  Decrctalia  Cregorii  non'i.  A 
fixlh  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  About  the 
year  1298,  which  is  called  S  xtus  Decretalium.  The 
Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  V, 
were  in  like  niainier  authenticated  in  1317  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  John  XXII. ;  who  aifo  publiflied  20  conftitutions 
of  his  own,  called  Eslraraganles  "/oaniiis:  all  which 
in  feme  meafure  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law. 
To  th;;fe  have  been  fnice  added  fome  decrees  of  later 
popes  in  five  books,  called  Extrava^ante;  Communes: 
And  all  thefe  together,  Gratian's  decree,  Gregory's 
decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitu- 
tions, and  the  Extravagants  of  Jdhnand  hisfuccelfors, 
form  the  corpus  juris  canonlci,  or  body  of  the  R(  iman 
canon  law. 

Befides  thefe  pontifical  colleiflions,  which  during  the 
times  of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  En- 
gland, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendom,  there 
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is  alfo  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  compofed  of  le-  Law 
gatine  and  provincial  conftitutions,  and  adapted  only  Englan 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingd(;m.  The 
legatine  conftitutions  were  ecclefiaftical  laws,  enafted 
in  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope 
Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  conftitu- 
tions are  principally  the  decrees  ot  provincial  fynods, 
held  under  divers  archbilhops  of  Canterbury,  from  Ste- 
phen Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ;  and  adopted  alfo 
by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  davi'n  of  the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  enaded  in  pailiament,  that  a  re- 
view fiiould  be  had  of  the  canon  law  ;  and  till  fuch  re- 
view ftiould  be  made,  all  canf  ns,  conftitutions,  ordi- 
nances and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
king's  prerogative,  Ihould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed- 
And,  as  no  fuch  review  has  yet  been  perfeifled,  upon 
this  ftatute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  canon  law 
in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enadlcd  by  the  clergy  under 
James  I.  in  the  year  1603,  and  never  confirmed  in 
parliament,  it  has  been  folemly  adjudged  upon  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  conftitution,  that  wlicre  they 
are  not  merely  declaratory  ot  the  ancient  canon  law, 
but  are  introduiftory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not 
bind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think 
proper  to  pay  them. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  different  re- 
ftriftions  to  be  ufed.  1.  The  courts  of  the  archbi- 
lhops and  biftiops,  and  their  derivative  officers  ;  ufually 
called  courts  Chriflian,  (curiae  Chrijliamtatis ),  or  the  ec- 
clefiajlical  courts.  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 
of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  univerfities. 
In  all,  their  reception  in  general,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upon 
cuftom  ;  corroborated  in  the  latter  inftance  by  aift  of 
parliament,  ratifying  thofe  charters  which  confirm 
the  cuftomary  law  of  the  univerfities.  The  more  mi- 
nute fconfideration  of  them  will  fall  under  tlieir  pro- 
per articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  in- 
culcate more  ftrongly  the  doftrine  laid  down  concern- 
ing them. 

1.  And  firft,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fuperintendency  over  thefe  courts  ;  to  keep  them  within 
their  jurifdiflions  ;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed 
them  ;  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excefs  ;  and  (in  cafe 
of  contumacy)  to  punifh  the  officer  who  executes,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the  fentence  fo  de- 
clared to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  common  law  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  expo- 
fition  of  ail  fuch  afls  of  parliament,  as  concern  either 
the  extent  of  thefe  courts,  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  therefore,  if  thefe  courts  either  re- 
fufc  to  allow  thefe  afls  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  fenfe  than  what  the  common  law 
puts  upon  them,  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminfter  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  reftrain  and  controul  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king, 
in  the  liift  refort;  which  proves  that  the  jurifdidion 

exercifed. 
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cxercifed  in  them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  Eng-  a  rule  prefcribed  to  tlic  whole  body  of  fpiiitual  pcrfons 

land,  and  not  from  any  foreign  potenfitc,  or  intrinlic  in  the  nation  :  but  an  a>5l  to  enablcthebifhop  of  Chefter 

authority  of  their  own. — And,  from  thcfc  three  ftrong  to  make  a  leafe  to  A.  B.  for  60  years,  is  an  exception 

marics  and  cnfigns  of  fupcriority,  it  appears  beyond  a  to  this   rule;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  bi- 

doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  tjiough  admitted  fliop's  fuccefTors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  afl. 

in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in  feme  courts,  are  only  fub-  Statutes   alfo  are   either  declaratory  of  the  common 

ordinate  and  leges  fub  gravtor'i  lege  ;  and  that  thus  ad-  law,  or  remedial  of  fome  defers  therein.     Declaratory, 

mitted,  reftiained,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amend-  wliere  tlie  old  cuRoms  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen 

ed,  they  are  by  no  means  witli  us  a   diftincfl  indepen-  into  difufe,  or  become  difputablc  ;  in  wliich  cafe  the 

dent  fpecies  of  law,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  the  parliament  has  th'ught  proper,  in  perpitiwm    rci  tcjli- 

cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  call-  moniiim,  and   for  avoiding  all  doubts   and  difficulties, 

led  the  tings  ecclfiajlical,  the  ting's  military,  the  ting's  ma-  to  declare  what  the  comiTion  law  is  and  ever  h.ith  been. 

rilime,  or  the  ting's  academical,  laws.  Thus  the  llntute  of  treafons,  15  Edw.  111.  caj).  2.  doth 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  fcripttt,  the  written  not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  treafons  :  but  only,  for 

laws    of  the   kingdom ;    which   are    ftatutcs,   aifls,  or  the    benefit   of  the   fubjcifl,  declares    and   enumerates 

edi(fls,  made  by  the  king's  majefty,  by  and  witli  the  thofe  feveral  kinds  of  olfence  which  before  were  trea- 

advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  fon  at  the  common  law.     Remedial  llatutcs  are  thofe 

in  parliament  alFembled.     The  oldeft  of  thefe  now  ex-  which  are  made  to   fupply  fuch  defefts,  and  abridge 

tant,  and  printed  in  our  llatute  books,  is  the  famous  fuch  fuperfluities,  in  the  common  law,  as  arife  either 

magna  charta,  as  confirmed   in   parliament  9  Hen.  III.  from  the  general  imperfeflion  of  all  human  laws,  from 

though    doubtlefs    there    were  many  afts  before  that  change  of  time  and  circumftances,  from  the  millakes 

time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  the  deter-  and  unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  or 

minations  of  them  perhaps  at  prefent  currently  received  from  any  other  caufe   whatfoever.      And   this   being 

for  the  maxims  of  the  old  common  law.  done,  either  by  enlarging   the  common  law  where  it 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  (latutes  being  explain-  was  too  narrow  and  circumfcribed,  or  by  retraining  it 

ed  under  the  article  Bill  and  Parliament,  we  (hall  where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occafioned 

here  only  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftatutes  ;  another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  afls  of  parlia- 

and  of  fome  general  rules  with  regard  to  their  con-  ment    into    enlarging   and   rejlraining   ftatutes.      To  in- 

ftruiftion  (d).  ftance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.     Clipping  the  cur- 

Firft,  as  to  their  feveral  kinds.     Statutes  are  either  rent  coin  of  the  kingd(.ni  was  an  oifence  not  fufficiently 

general  or  fpecial,  public    or    private.      A  general  or  guarded  againft  by  the  common  law :  therefore  it  was 

public  afl  is  an  univerfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole  thought  expediest   by   ftatute  j   Eli/,  c.    1 1.  to  make 

community :   and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound  it  high  treafon,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law : 


to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  officio,  without  the  fta- 
tute being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  fet  forth, 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe- 
cial or  private  afts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules. 


6n 

Law  of 


fo  that  this  was  an  enlarging  ftatute.  At  common  law, 
alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out  their  cftates 
for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the  ftatute  1 3 
Eliz.  before-mentioned  :  tliis  was  therefore  a  rejlraining 


being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons  ftatute. 

and  private  concerns;  fuch  as  the  Romans  entitledyJ-  Secondly,  the  rules  to  be  obfcrved  with  regard  to 

naliis    decreta,    in    contradiftin<flion    to    the  f  nalus-con-  tlie  conftrudlion  of  ftatutes  are  principally  thefe  which 

fiilta,  which  regarded  the  whole  community  ;  and  of  follow. 

thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unlcfs  i.  There  are  three  points  to  be  confidered  in  the 

they  be  formally  fhewn  and  pleaded.     Thus,  to  fhew  conftru^ion  of  all  remedial  ftatutes ;  the  old  law,  the 

the  diftiuvflioH,  the   ftatute    13   Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent  mifchief,  and  the  remedy  :  that  is,  how  the  common 

fpiritual  perfons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  terms  law  ftood  at  the  making  of  the  aift ;  \\hat  the  mifchief 

than  2  I  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  a.51 ;  it  being  was,  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  ;  and 

4  I   2  what 
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(d)  The  method  of  citing  thefe  afls  of  parliament  is  various.  Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  arc  called  after 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them;  as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  M.irlc- 
berge,  of  Wtftminfter,  Glocefter,  and  Wincheftcr.  Others  are  denominated  entirely  from  their  fubjefl  ;  as 
the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  ihc  articuli  eleri,  and  the  prerogaliva  regis.  Some  are  diftinguillied  by  their 
initial  words,  a  method  of  citing  very  ancient :  being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the  books  of  [he 
pentatcuch  ;  by  tiic  Chriftian  church,  in  dillinguifliiiig  their  hymns  and  divine  offices  ;  by  the  Ronianifts,  in 
defcrihiiig  their  \x\\\x\  bulls;  and  in  ftiort  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  car.onilis,  among  whom 
this  method  of  citation  ger.eially  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferior  feclions  alii);  in 
imitation  of  all  which  we  ftill  call  fome  of  the  old  ftaiutcs  by  their  initi.il  words,  as  the  ftatute  01"  .^^i""  empto- 
res,  and  that  of  Cireiinfpeit-  agatis.  But  the  moft  iifu.d  method  of  citing  them,  clpccially  fmcc  the  time  of 
Edward.Jl.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  wliich  the  ftatute  was  made,  cgelhcr  with  the 
chapter  or  particular  ad,  according  to  its  numeral  order;  as,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  ac'ts  oT  one 
fcflion  of  parliament  taken  to^iethcr  make  properly  but  one  ftatute  :  and  therefore,  wiicn  two  fe(i'i<ins  have 
been  held  in  one  year,  we  ufually  mention  tlat.  i.  or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  ri;;hts  is  cited,  as  i  W.  5c  M.  ft.  2 
c.  2.  fignifying  tliat  it  is  the  Iceond  th.iptcr  or  ad  of  tlie  fecond  ftatute  or  the  laws  made  in  the  fecond  fcflions 
of  parliament  lield  in  tlie  firft  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
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vliut  rcir.eJy  the  p.ullanient  hatli  provided  to  cure  years;  here  A  Ihall  hold  it  for  his  term  of  three  years, 

this  mifchief.     And  it  is  the  buliiiels  of  the  judges  foto  and  afterwards  it  Ihall  go  to  tlie  king.     For  this  inter- 

ccnftrue  the  a<5V,  as  to  fupprcfs  the  mifchicf  and  ad-  pretation  furnilhes   matter  for  every  claufe  of  the  lla- 

vancc  the  remedy.     Let  us  inftancc  again  ia  the  fame  lute  to  work  and  operate  upon.     But, 
rollrainiiv^  Ihitutc  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.     By  the  common         6.  A  iiiving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the 

law,  ecclclialllcal  corpcrations  might  let  as  long  Icafes  afl,  is  void.     If  therefore   an  aft  of  parliament  veils 

as  tliey  thought  proper :  tl-.e  mifchief  was,  that  they  land  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  faving  the  right  of  all 

let  lonV  and  unrt;dbnable  Icafes,  to  the  impoveriihmcnt  perfons  whatfocvcr  ;  or  veils  the  land  of  A  in  tlie  king. 


of  their  fiiccelfors :  the  remedy  applied  by  the  llatuce 
was  by  making  void  all  leafcs  by  ccclefiaftical  bodies 
for  longer  terms  than  three  lives  or  2  I  ye.irs.  Now 
in  the  cxinlluiv-'tion  of  this  fl.ilute  it  is  held,  that  leafes, 
though  for  a  longer  term,  if  m.uk  by  a  bilhnp,  are 
not  void  during  the  billiop's  continuance  in  his  fee  ;  or, 
if  made  by  a  dean  and  chapter,  they  are  not  void  du- 
ring  tlic   continuance   of  the   dean  ;  for   the  act  was 


i'aving  the  right  cf  A :  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  fa- 
ving is  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  ftatute, 
and  (if  good)  would  render  the  Ilatutc  of  no  effeil  or 
opera. ion;  and  therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the 
land  veils  abfolutely  in  the  king. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  flatute  differ,  the 
common  law  gives  place  to  the  llatute  ;  and  an  old 
(latute  s;ives  place  to  a  new  one.     And  this  upon  the 


made  for  the  benefit  and  proteftion  cf  the  fueceflbr.  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  lall;  feelion,  that 
The  mifchief  is  therefore  fufficiently  fuppreifed  by  va-  /e^es  prijhiiores  priores  contrarhu  abrogant.  But  this 
eating  theai  after  die  determination  of  the  intereft  of  is  to  be  underftood  only  whan  the  latter  ftatute  is 
the  granters ;  but  the  leafes,  during  their  continuance,  couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  neccifarily 
not  witliin  the  mifchief,  are  not  within  the  re-    implies  a  negative.     As  if  a  former  ad  lays,  that  a  juror 

upon  fuch  a  trial  Ihall  have  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and 
a  new  ftatute  comes  and  fays  he  (hall  have  twenty 
merks  ;  here  the  latter  ilatute,  though  it  dc»s  not  e.\- 
prefs,  yet  neceliarlly  implies,  a  negative,  and  virtual- 
ly repeals  the  former.  For  if  twenty  merks  be  made 
qualification  fufficient,  the  former  flatute  whiih  re- 
quires twenty  pounds  is  .at  an  end.     But   if  both  the 


being 
medy. 

2.  A  (latute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of 
an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  any  genera!  ivords  be  ex- 
tended to  thofc  of  a  fupcrior.  So  a  ftatute,  treating 
of  "  deans,  prebendaries,  parfons,  vicars,  and  others 
h,!i''i".^    lyinlval  promotion,"    is    held  not 


bilhop 


held  not  to  extend   to 
though  they  have  fpiritual  promotion  ;  deans 


being  the  highell  perfons  named,  and  bifhops  being  of    afls  be  merely  affirmative,  and  the  fubftance  fuch  that 
" both  may  ftand  together,  here  the  latter  does  not  re- 

peal the  former,  but  they  ihall  both  have  a  concurrent 
efficacy.  If  by  a  former  law  an  offence  be  indi>5table 
at  the  quarter-fefi'icns,  and  a  latter  law  makes  the  fame 
offence  indicflable  .at  the  affizes ;  here  the  jurifdifiion 
of  the  feffions  is  not  taken  away,  but  both  have  a  con- 
current iurifdiiflion,  and  the  offender  may  be  profecu- 
ted  at  either :  unlefs  the  new  ftatute  fubjoins  exprefs 
negative  words  ;  a?,  that  the  offence  ihall  be  indi.^Vable 
at  the  affi/.es,  and  not  elfsi-'here. 

8.  If  a  llatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  re- 
pealed afterwards,  the  firft  ftature  is  hereby  revived, 
without  any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  So  when 
the  ftatutcs  of  26  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  declaring  the 
king  to  b«  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  were  re- 
pealed by  a  ftatute  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  this 
latter  ftatute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  aft  of 
1  Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  words  of  revival 
iu  queen  Elizabeth's  ftatute,  but  tliefe  afts  of  king 
Henry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9.  Afts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
fubfequent  parliaments  bind  not.  So  the  ftatute  1 1 
Hen.  VII.  c.   I.  which  direfts,  that  no  pcrfon  for  af- 


a  ftill  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  ftatutcs  nuift  be  conftrued  ftriftly.  Thus 
the  iLitute  I  Edw'.  VI.  c.  12.  having  enafted  that  thofe 
who  are  convifted  of  ftcaling  horfes  ihould  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  e.\tend  to  liim  who  ihould  fteal  but  one  horfe,  and 
thereiore  prccured  a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
following  year.  And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own 
tir^e<;,  by  the  llatute  i.<.  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  ftcaling  llieep  «;■ 
•jli:ti-  catl'c,  was  made  f-lony  without  beF.efit  ot  clergy. 
But  ihefc  general  words,  "  or  other  cattle,"  being 
loLikeil  upon  as  much  too  loofe  to  create  a  capital  of- 
fence, the  aft  w.is  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
(heep.  And  tliereforc,  in  the  next  feffions,  it  was 
found  necelfaiy  to  make  another  (latute,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  fteers, 
lullocks,  heiiers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

4.  Statutes  againft  frsuds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be- 
neficially expoimded.  This  may  feem  acontradiction 
to  the  iaft  rule  ;  moft  ftatutcs  againft  frauds  being  in 
their  confequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here 
to  be  taken:  where  the  ftatute  afts  upon  the  offender, 
jnJ  inil'fts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  ftriftly  ;  but  when  the  llatute  afts  upon 
tl  e  offence,  by  fetting  afide  the  fraudulent  tranfaftion, 
here  it  is  to  be  conftrued  liber.ally.  Upon  this  footing 
the  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
roods,  3cc.  made  to  defraud  creditors  ami  otb.-rs,  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a  gift  made  to 
dei'raud  the  queen  of  a  forfeiture. 

5.  One  part  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftrued  l)y 
aa'ither,  that  the  whole  may  (if  pollible)  ftand  :  ///  res 
nagls  va.'.al  qvam  pcrcal.  As  if  land  be  vefted  In  the 
king  and  his  h.iis  by  aft  of  p^iriiament,  faving  the 
p'^ht  of  A  ;  and  A  has  at  that  lime  a  leafe  of  it  for  three 


filling  a  king  de  failo  fnall  be  attainted  of  treafon 
by  aft  of  parliament  or  oiherwife,  is  held  to  be  good 
only  as  to  common  profecutions  for  high  treafon  ; 
but  will  not  reftrain  or  clog  any  parliamentary  at- 
tainder. Becaufe  the  Jegill.iture,  being  in  truth  the 
fovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abf'>- 
Uite  aiuh<  rity  :  it  acknowledges  no  fuperior  upon  eartli, 
which  die  prior  Icgillature  muil:  have  been  if  its  ordi- 
nances could  bind  ihe  prefent  parliament.  And  upon 
the  fame  pvinciple  Cicero,  in  Lis  letters  to  Atticus, 
treats  wirh  a  proper  contempt  thefe  reftraining  clauies, 
which  »ndeavaur  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  iiiccecding  Ic- 


art  11.  L 

,aw  of    giflatures.    "  When  you  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (fays  he), 
uoglaud.   yQ^   .,|-  ((,g  fanu   time   repeal  the   prohibitory   claui'e 
"'         which  guards  againft  luch  repeal." 

lo.  Laftly,  acls  of  parliament  that  are  impofTible 
to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity  :  and  if  there  arife 
out  of  them  collaterally  any  abfurd  confequences,  ma- 
rifeftly  contradictory  to  common  reafon,  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  collateral  confequences  void.  We  lay 
down  the  rule  with  thefe  reflridlions  :  though  we  know 
it  is  generally  laid  down  more  largely,  that  ads  of  par- 
li  tment  contrar)'  to  reafon  are  void.  But  if  the  parlia- 
ment v.\\\  pofitively  enatft  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is 
unreafonable,  wc  know  of  no  power  that  can  control 
it :  and  the  examples  ufually  alleged  in  fupport  of 
this  fcnfi  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove,  that  where 
the  main  obje.fl  of  a  itatutc  is  unreafonable,  die  judges 
are  at  liberty  to  rejevft  it :  for  that  were  to  fet  the  ju- 
dicial power  above  that  of  the  legiOature,  which  would 
be  fubverlive  of  all  government.  But  where  fome  col- 
lateral nratter  nr'fes  out  of  the  general  words,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  unieafonablc  ;  there  the  judges  are  in  de- 
cency to  conclude  that  this  confequence  was  not  fore- 
feen  by  the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  at  li- 
berty to  expound  the  flatute  by  equity,  and  only  quoa{i 
hoc  difregard  it.  Thus  if  an  a<fl  of  parliament  gives  a 
man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  arife  within  his  ma- 
nor of  Dale  ;  yet,  if  a  caufe  ihould  arife  in  which  he 
himfelf  is  a  party,  the  adt  is  conftrued  not  to  extend  to 
that,  bccaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  (hould 
determine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  it  we  could  conceive 
it  potTible  for  the  parliament  to  enafl,  that  he  iliould 
try  as  well  his  own  caufes  as  thofe  of  other  perfons, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  legiflature,  when  couched  in  fuch  evident  and  ex- 
prefs  words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  tlic  legillature  or  not. 

Thcfe  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England: 
over  and  above  wliich,  equity  is  alfo  frequently  called 
in  to  alfift,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  Wiiat 
equity  is,  and  how  impolfihle  in  its  very  elfence  to  be 
reduced  to  dated  rules,  hath  been  ilievvn  above.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that, 
bcfide?  the  liberality  of  fentlment  with  which  the  com- 
mon-law judges  interpret  afts  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  :u-c  not  of  a  politlve  kind, 
there  arc  alfo  courts  of  equity  eftablifhcd  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fubjecl,  to  dcteift  latent  frauds  and  conceal- 
ments, which  tlie  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not 
adapted  to  reach  ;  lo  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch 
matters  of  truft  and  confidence,  as  are  binding  in  con- 
fcience,  thougli  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law  ;  to 
deliver  from  liich  dangers  as  arc  owing  to  misfortune 
<ir  overfight ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpccific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circuml^ances  of  the  cafe,  than 
can  always  he  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  rules 
of  the  pofitlve  or  common  law.  This  is  the  hulincfs 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  however  arc  only  con- 
verfant  in  matters  C'f  property.  For  tlie  freedom  of 
the  conPiitution  will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal  cafes 
a  power  lliould  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  conflruc  the 
law  othcrwile  ilian  according  to  the  letter.  This  cau- 
tion, while  it  admiralily  nro'e<f>s  the  ]niblic  liberty,  can 
never  bear  hard  upon  individuals.  A  m.m  cannot  ixiU 
fer  mare  punintnioRt  than  the  law  aOlgn-i,  but  he  may 
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fuffer  hfs.     The  laws  cannot  be  fl  rained  by  partiality    Law  of 
to  infiidl  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant ;   EnglanH, 
l>ut,  in  cafes  where   the  letter   induces  any  apparent  '*"'"'''_• 
hardlliip,  the  crown  has  the  pc.wer  to  pardon. 

The  objeds  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  i.  Tiie 
rights  of  perfons.  i.  The  rights  of  things.  3.  Pri- 
vat«  wrongs.     4.  Public  wrongs. 

C  H  A  P.     I. 
Of  the  Rights  of  Pcrsons. 


Skct.   I.     Of  the  alfolute   rights  cf  inJiviJua/s. 

( I . )  '  I  "■  H  E  objeils  of  the  Laws  of  England  are, 
J.         I.    Rights,    2.    ll^rongs. 

(2.)  Rinhts  are  the  rights  ai  perfons,  or  the  rights 
of  things. 

(3.)  The  rights  oi  perfons  are  fuch  as  concern,  and 
arc  annexed  to,  the  perfons  of  men  :  and,  when  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  are  due  is  regarded,  tliey  arc 
called  (fimply)  rights  ;  but,  when  we  conlider  the  per- 
{on  from  whom  they  are  due,  they  are  then  denomina- 
ted duties, 

(4.)  Perfons  arc  either  natural,  that  is,  fuch  as 
they  are  formed  by  nature  ;  or  artif.cic.l,  that  is,  cre- 
ated by  hunian  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corpora- 
tions. 

(  5. )  The  rights  of  natural  perfons  are,  I .  Alfolute, 
or  fuch  as  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Relative,  or  fuch 
as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

(6.)  The  abfuliite  rights  of  individuals,  regarded  by 
the  municipal  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  duties, 
of  the  abfolute  kind),  compofe  what  is  called  political 
or  civil  liberty. 

(7.  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty  of 
mankind,  fo  far  retrained  by  human  laws  as  is  necef- 
lary  for  the  good  of  fociety. 

(8.)  The  abfolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  EngUfh- 
mcn,  as  frequently  declared  in  p.irliament,  are  princi- 
]ially  three  ;  the  right  of  perfnal  fe^urity,  of  perfnal 
liberty,  and  ut  private  prop-rfy. 

{<).)  The  right  o(  p.-rfonal  feccurity  confifts  in  the 
legal  enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  healtli,  and  repu- 
tation. 

(10.)  The  right  o(  p^rfonal  liberty  confuls  in  the 
free  power  of  loco-motion,  without  illegal  rcllraint  or 
banifhmcnt. 

(11.)  The  right  of  private  properly  confifts  in  every 
man's  free  ufe  and  difpofal  of  h.is  own  lawful  acquiu- 
tions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diniluulion. 

(12.)  Befides  thefe  three ///wa;-;!  rights,  there  aro 
others  which  are  fecondary -.xnd  fubordinatc  ;  viz.  (to 
preferve  the  former  from  unlawful  attacks)  i.  The 
conftltution  and  power  of  parliaments ;  2.  Ilic  llmita- 
ti»n  of  the  king's  prerogative; — And  (to  vindicate 
ihem  when  aiTually  violated)  7.  The  regular  admiiil- 
Itration  of  p\iblic  jullicc  :  4.  The  right  of  petitioning 
fiir  redrcfs  of  grievances ;  y.  The  right  of  h.wing  and 
uliug  arms  for  felf  defence. 


[xiv] 


Sect.   II.     0/' the  par.'ijmeK.'. 

(1.)   The  rrlations  o(  perfons  arc.    I.  PuiTt'..  2.  Pri- 
vate.    T!ic  publ'u  rel.»tio'.w  arc  iholi:  cf  nu^i/la:.-s  a;.vl 

/to,-/.. 
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Law  of  pfopk.  Magiflrales  are  fuper'wr  or  fiilonlinate.  And 
England  oi  fupreme  niagiftnitcs,  in  England,  die  parliament  is 
epitomifcii.  jjjg  fupreme  legj/lathv,  the  kin^  the  fupreme  executive. 

(2.)  Parliaments,  in  fume  fliape,  ;ire  of  as  high  an- 
tiquity in  England  as  the  Saxon  government ;  and 
have  fublifted  in  their  prefcnt  form,  at  Icaft  five  hun- 
dred years 

1 3.)  The  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king's 
VTits,  and  its  fitting  muft  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  years, 

(4.)  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  king's  majefty,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporid,  and  the  commons  rcpre- 
fcnted  by  their  members  :  each  of  vhich  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  necellary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  Witli  regard  to  the  general  \^\v  of  parliament ; 
its  power  is  abfolute  :  each  houfe  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privileges  ;  and  all  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
mtitled  to  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domeftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befides 
their  judicial  capacity),  are  to  hunt  in  the  king's  fo- 
refts  ;  to  be  attended  by  the  fages  of  the  law  ;  to  make 
proxies  ;  to  enter  protells  ;  and  to  regulate  the  eledion 
of  the  16  peers  of  North-Britain. 

(7.  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are  to 
frame  taxes  for  the  fubjefl  ;  and  to  determine  the  me- 
rits of  their  own  eleifllons,  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  elciflors  and  elefted,  and  the  proceedings 
at  eledions  themfelves. 

(8.)  Bills  are  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfe,  com- 
mitted, engrolfed,  and  then  read  a  third  time  ;  and 
when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  aflent,  they  become  a5j 
of  parliament. 

{9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  themfelves  ;  but  the 
king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

(10.)  Parliaments  are  dilfolved,  i.  At  the  king's 
will.  2.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within 
fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having 
fat  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years. 
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tion  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  there-    Law  of 

by  vacant.  England 

(9. !  In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re-  epiu>mjfe»|., 
gard  to  the  ancient  line,  tne  convention  appointed  the 
next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of 
fucccffion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference, 
to  the  perfon  of  King  William  III. 

(10.)  On  the  impending  failur*  of  the  proteftant  line 
of  King  Charles  1.  ^ whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of 
King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  Princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants :  And 
(lie  is  now  the  common  llock,  from  \diom  the  heir  of 
the  crown  muft  defcend. 


SkCT.   III.      Of  the  Hug  ami  his  title. 

(i.)  The  fupreme  f.\wu/:i'f  power  of  England  is  lodg- 
ed in  a  fingle  perfon  ;  the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  m.ay  be  confidered  with  re- 
gard to,  I.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family.  3.  His 
councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His 
revenue. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  his  /;//.',•  the  crown  of  England, 
by  the  pofitive  conftitution  of  tlie  kingdom,  hath  ever 
been  delcenJible,  and  fo  continues. 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a  courfe  peculiar 
to  itfelf. 

(5.)  This  courfe  of  defcent  is  fubjeft  to  limitation 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwith (landing  fuch  limitations,  the  crown 
retains  its  defctndible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary 
in  the  prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 

(7.)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wil- 
liam I.  have  been  fuccetlively  conftituted  tlie  common 
ftocks,  or  anceftnrs,  of  this  defcent. 

(8.)  At  the  revolution,  the  convention  ot  eftates,  or 
reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
mifconduft  of  King  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdica- 


SrCT.   IV.      Of  the  king's  royal  family. 

(l.)  The  king's  royal  family  confifts,  firft,  of  the 
gueen  :  vho  is  regnant,  confort,  or  dowager. 

(2.1  The  queen  confort  is  a  public  perfon,  and  hath 
many  perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftinft  revenues. 

( 3. )  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  the 
Princefs-royal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

( 4. )  The  other  princes  of  the  blood-royal  arc  only 
intitled  to  precedence. 

Sect  V.      Of  the  councils  belonging  to  the  king. 

(i.)   The    king's   councils    are,      i.    The  parliament. 

2.  The   great   council   of  peers.       3.  The  judges,    for 
matters  of  law.     4.  The  privy  council. 

(2.)  In /iWii_y-coun/f//orj  may  be  confidered,  I.  Their 
creation.  2.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their  duties. 
4.  Their  powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6.  Their  dit 
folution. 

Sect.  VI.     Of  the  king's  duties. 

(l.)  The  king's  duties  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy,  and  to 
maintain  the  ellablilhed  religion.  Thefe  are  his  part 
of  tlie  original  contradl  between  himfelf  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  founded  in  the  nature  of  fociety,  and  expreifed 
in  his  oath  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  the  king's  prerogative, 

(l.)  Prerogative  is  that  fpecial  power  and  pre- 
eminence which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfons, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  oi  law,  in  right  of  his 
regal  dignity. 

(2.)  SikXi  prerogatives  are  e\th&T  direfl,  or  incidental. 
The  incidental,  arifing  out  of  other  matters,  are  con- 
fidered as  they  arife  :   We  now  treat  only  of  the  direS. 

(3.)  The  dircd  prerogatives  regard,  i.  The  king's 
dignity,  or  roy:d  charaiflcr  ;  2.  His  authority,  or  regal 
power;   3.  Plis  revenue,  or  royal  income. 

(4.)  The  iirg's  dimity  confifts  in  the  legal  attributes 
of,   I.  Perfonal  fcvereignty.     2.  Abfolute   perfe^^ion. 

3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  Ill  the //n^'j  authority,  or  regal  power,  confifts 
the  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)   In  foreign  concerns  ;  the  king,  as  the  reprefenta- 
tive 
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live  of  the  nation,  h;is  the  right  ox  prerogatrje,  i.  Of 
fending  and  receiving  ambalfadors.    2.  Of  making  trea- 
•  ties.     3.   OF  proclainiiue  war  or  peace.     4.  Of  ilfuing 
reprifals.     5.  Of  granting  fafe  conducls. 

(7.)  In  domejUc  affairs;  the  Ur.g  is,  firft,  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  fupreme  legiflative  power;  hath  a 
negative  upon  all  new  laws  ;  and  is  bound  by  no  (tatute, 
unlefs  fpecially  named  therein. 

^8.)  He  is  alfo  conlidered  as  the  general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  ap- 
point havens,  treft  beacons,  prohibit  the  eiiportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  his  fubjeifts  within 
the  realm,  or  recall  them  irom  foreign  parts. 

(9.)  The  king  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  jufticc,  and 
general  conl»rvator  of  the  peace  ;  and  therefore  may 
ereiS  courts  (wherein  he  hath  a  legal  ubicju  ty),  pro- 
fecute  otlenders,  pardon  crimes,  and  illue  proclama- 
tions. 

(10.)  He  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  lionour,  of 
office,  and  of  privilege. 

(II.)  He  is  alfo  the  arbiter  oi  ilonujlk  commerce; 
(not  ct'  foi-iion,  which  is  reguhited  by  the  law  of  mer- 
chants i  ;  and  is  tlierefore  intitlcd  to  the  ereiflion  of 
public  marts,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(^12.)  The  iirig  is,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  dif- 
folves  fynods,  nominal  s  bilhops,  and  receives  appeals 
in  all  eccleliallical  caufes. 

II.  Sect.  VIII.      Of  tie  king's  revalue. 

(i.)  The  ting's  revenue  is  either  ordinary  or  exlra- 
ordinury.  And  the  on/;Hiir)i  is,  \.  Ecckjiajiical.  2.  Tem- 
poral. 

^2.)  The  ting's  ecckjiajiical  revenue  confifts  in, 
I.  The  cultody  of  the  temporalties  of  vacant  bilhop- 
rics.  2.  Corodics  and  penfions.  3.  Extiaparochial 
tithes.     4.  The  firil  fruits  and  tenths  .  f  benehees. 

(3.)  The  king's  ordinary  t.mpural  revenue  coniifts 
in,  I.  The  demelhe  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here- 
ditary cxcife  ;  being  part  of  the  cunlideration  for  the 
purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  tlie  prerogatives  -if 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  lum  ilfuiiig 
from  the  duty  on  wine-licences;  being  the  rellduc  ot 
the  fame  conllderation.  4.  His  forelts.  5.  Hiscou.ts 
ofjullice  6.  Royal  filh.  7.  Wrecks,  and  thiu.^s  jct- 
fam,  flotfam,  and  ligan.  H.  Royal  mines,  y.  fiea- 
fure  trove.  10.  Waifs.  li.Ellrays.  12.  Forfeitures 
for  offences,  and  deodands.  1 3.  Efcheats  of  lands. 
14.  Culludy  of  ideots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  king's  exlraordinury  revenue,  confifts  in 
aids,  i^ubfidies,  and  fupplies,  granted  hini  by  the  com- 
mons in  parli.iment. 

(5.)  Heretofore  thcfe  were  ufually  raifed  by  grants 
of  the  (nominal)  tenth  ox  JJuenlh  p.irt  of  the  move- 
ables in  every  townlhip  ;  or  by  Icuta^es,  hydagc<;,  and 
talliages ;  which  wcr>;  iucceciled  by  fubfulies  alfclled 
upon  individuals,  with  rcfpecl  to  tlieir  lands  and 
goods. 

(6.)  A  new  fyflcm  of  taxation  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution  :  our  niod.rn  taxes  are  therefore 
I.  Annua'.      2.  I\r/>.t:  al. 

(7.^  The  annual  taxes  are,  I.  The  I;md  tax,  or  the 
ancient  fublidy  railed  upon  u  new  all'v;irinei\t.     2.  The 
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malt-tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,    Law  of 
and  perry.  England, 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cuftoms,  or  ^F''"™'''''- 
tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  merchandife  exported  or 
imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  impofition 
on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  'i'lie  faltduty, 
or  excife  on  fait.  4.  The  poft-ofhce,  or  duty  for  the 
carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp-duty  on  paper, 
parchment,  &c.     6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 

7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs. 

8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions. 

(9.)  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  difchar- 
gcd  by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  produce  of  thcfe  feveral  taxes  were  ori- 
ginally fcparate  and  fpecji-  funds,  to  anfwer  fpecific 
loans  upon  their  refpe^^ive  credits  ;  but  are  now  con- 
folidated  by  parliament  into  tliree  principal  funds,  the 
agf^regate,  gtmral,  and  Southjca  funds,  to  anfwer  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation  :  the  public  faith  being  alfo 
fuperadded,  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  ftrengthen  the 
fecurity  of  the  \\  hole. 

(II.)  The  furpluffes  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying  the 
interelf  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and 
denominated  the  Jnking  fund  :  which,  unleis  otherwife 
appropriated  by  parliament,  is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  otf  fome  part  of  the  principal. 

(12.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  fund  is 
now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  civd  lijl ; 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown, 
fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  accclfion,  for 
defraying  the  chages  of  civil  government. 


Sect.   IX.     OJfubordinate  magi/lrates. 

(1.)  Subordinate  magiftrates,  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral ufe  and  authority,  are,  l.  Sherijfs.  2.  Coroners. 
3.  jfujliccs  of  the  Peace.  4.  Conjlahles.  5.  Surveyors 
of  the  highways,      ft.  Ov:'rfeers  of  the  poor. 

(2.^  The  Jcri/J  \%  the  keeper  of  each  county,  an- 
nually nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king  ;  and  is 
(within  his  county  ,  a  judge,  a  confervator  of  the  peace, 
a  minitterial  officer,  and  the  king's  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in 
each  county,  eleifled  by  the  freeholders  ;  whofe  office 
it  i*;  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  king's 
fubjefls,  and  certain  revenues  of'  the  crown  ;  and  alfo, 
in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the  office  of  fhcrilf. 

(4.)  'JujUces  of  the  p.ace  are  magiftrates  in  each 
county,  ttatutably  qualified,  and  commiftioned  by  t!ie 
king's  majelfv  :  witli  authority  to  conferve  the  peace  ; 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  mifdemea- 
no  s  ;  and  to  do  many  other  aifls  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  ftatutes. 

^5.)  Coiijhdiles  are  <  ffieers  of  hundreds  and  town- 
ftiips,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  preferve 
the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend 
offenders, 

(6.1  Surveyors  of  the  highiuays  are  ofKcers  appoint- 
ed annually  in  every  parifh  ;  to  remove  annoyances  in 
ami  to  dirc'l  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

(7.^  Ovcrfurs  of  the  poor -.we  officers  appointed  an- 
nually in  every  |iarilh  ;  to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  and 
employ  fuch  fturdy  poor,  as  -.we  fettled  in  each  parilh, 
— by   birlli, — by    purcnUtge, — by    inwriagc,^-or   by 
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40    days    refidcnce;    accompanied    wiih,    i.    Notice. 

2.  Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  annual  value. 

3.  Paying  their  HflefTed  taxations.  4.  Serving  an  an- 
nual office.  J.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a  year.  6.  Ap- 
prenticcihip  for  fcven  years.  Having  a  futBcient  eftate 
in  die  parilh. 

Sect.  X.     Of  the  pfOpl^,  whether  aliens,  denlz.tm,  or   na- 
tives. 

(i.)  The  people  are  either  altem,  that  is,  born  out 
of  the  dominions,  or  allegiance,  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  nntives,  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  fubjefts ;  being 
the  reciprocal  tic  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
for  die  prnteJlion  he  affords  them  ;  and,  in  tualk-es,  this 
duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  and  perpetual ;  in  n.'Liir, 
is  local  and  temporary  only. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per- 
petual :  thofe  of  a/uns,  local  and  temporary  only  ;  un- 
Icfs  they  be  made  dcui/.cns  by  the  king,  or  naturalifed 
by  parliament. 

Sect.  XT.     Of  ll)e  clergy. 

(i.)  The  people,  wliether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives, arc  alfo  either  clergy,  that  is,  all  pcrfons  in  holy 
orders,  or  in  ecclclnillical  offices;  or  Ltiiy,  which  com- 
prehends the  rell  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  The  rlerkal  part  of  the  nation,  Uius  defined, 
are,  1.  Archbiihops  and  biiliops ;  who  are  elefled  by 
their  feveral  chapters,  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  and  confecrated  by  each  other. 
2.  Deans  and  chapters.  3.  Arch-deacons.  4.  Rural 
deans.  5  Parfons  (under  which  are  included  appro- 
priators)  and  vicars  ;  to  whom  diere  are  generally  re- 
quifite,  holy  crders,  prefentation,  inftitution,  and  in- 
duiflion.  6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added, 
7.  Church-wardens.     8.  P.irilli-clerks  and  fextons. 

Sect.  XII.     0/ the  civil Jlale. 

(l.)  The  AhVj' are  divifible  into  three  ftates  ;  civil, 
military,  and  marilime. 

(2.)  The  cm/' ftate  (which  includes  all  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individuals  among  them  alfo),  may  be  divided  into  the 
ncbilily  and  the  commonalty. 

(^.)  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marqulfes,  earls,  vif- 
eounts,  and  barons.  Thcfe  had  anciently  duties  annex- 
ed to  their  refpe<flive  honours :  they  are  created  either 
by  writ,  that  is  by  fummons  to  parliament ;  or  by  the 
king's  letters-patent,  that  is,  by  royal  grant :  and  they 
enjoy  many  privileges  exclufive  of  their  fenatorial  capa- 
city. 

(4.)  The  commonalty  confift  of  knights  of  the  garter, 
knights  banserets,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath,  knights 
bachelors,  efquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradefmen,  ar- 
tificers, and  labourers. 

Sect.  XIII.     Of  the  military  and  maritime flates. 

(1.)  The  mi'iiary  (late,  by  the  (l.inding  conftitn- 
tio.ial  law,  confifts  ot  die  militia  of  each  county,  rVii- 
fed  trom  among  the  people  by  lot,  officei'ed  by  the 


principal  landholders,  and  com:ia3nded  by  the  lord  lieu-    Liw  of 
tenant.  Srgland, 

(2.)  The  more  difcipllned   occafional  troops  of  the '"P""™''"''" 
kingdom  arc  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year  by         ^^ 
parliament ;  and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by 
martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war,  formed  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  crowni. 

(3.)  The  maritime  ftate  confifts  of  the  officers  and 
mariners  of  the  Britilh  navy  ;  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
prefs  and  perni.anent  laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
eftabliftied  by  aft  of  parliament. 


Sect.  XIV.     Of  rr.ajler  and fsrvant. 

(l.)  The  private,  economical,  relations  of  perfons 
are  thofe  of,  1.  Mafic r  And.  fervsrt.  2.  Hufband^  and 
tL-ifc.      3.  Parent  and  child.     4.  Guardian  and  ivard. 

(2.)  The  firft  relation  may  fubfift  between  a  mafler 
and  four  fpecles  oi  fcrvar.ts  ;  (for  flavery  is  unknown 
in  our  laws):  vix.  i.  Menial  fervants ;  who  Are  hired. 
2.  Apprentices,  who  are  bcund  by  indentures.  3.  La- 
bourers ;  who  are  cafually  employed.  4.  Stewards,  bai- 
liffs, -avlI  faflors  ;  who  arc  rather  in  a  miniflerial  ftate. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to  the 
mafter,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

(4.)  The  mafter  hath  a  property  in  the  fervice  of 
his  lervant ;  and  muft  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  afts  as 
the  fervant  does  by  his  exprefs,  or  implied,  command. 

Sect.  XV.      Of  hufband  and  wife. 

(4.)  The  fecond  private  relation  is  tliat  of  marricge  ; 
which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  oi hufland 
and  'zufe. 

(2.)  Marriage  is  duly  contrafted  between  perfons, 
I.  Confenting  ;  2.  Free  from  canonical  Impediments, 
which  make  it  voidable  ;  3.  Free  alfo  from  the  civil  im- 
pediments,— of  prior  mairiage, — of  want  of  age, — of 
non-confunt  of  parcr.is  or  guardians,  where  requifite, 
— and  of  want  of  reafon  ;  either  of  wh'ch  make  it  to- 
tally void.  And  it  muft  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
in  due  form  and  place. 

(3.)  Marriage  is  dillolvcd,  I.  By  death.  2.  By  divorce 
in  tlie  fpiritual  court ;  not  a  mcnfa  et  ihoro  only,  but  a  vin- 
culo matrimonii,  for  canonical  caufe  exifting  previous  to 
the  contrafl.     3.  By  aifl  of  parliament,  as  for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  huft)and  and  wife  become  one 
perfon  in  law ;  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  refpeftive  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities. 

Sect.  XVI.      Of  parent  and  child. 

(i.)  The  third,  and  moft  univerfal  private  relation, 
is  diat  of  parent  and  child. 

(2.)  Children  are,  I.  Legitimate;  being  diofe  who 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time 
after.      2.  Bajlards  being  thofe  who  are  not  fo. 

(3.)  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are, 
I.  Maintenance.     2.  Proteflion.     3.  Education. 

(4.)  The  power  of  parents  confifts  principally  in 
correftlon,  and  confent  to  niarrlage.  Beth  may  after 
death  be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian  ;  and  the  for- 
mer alio,  living  the  parent,  to  a  tutor  or  mafter. 

(5.)  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parents  are 
obedience,  protcftion,  and  maintenance. 

(6.) 
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l^wof         (6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  bajlards  Is  only  that  of 
"?'*.'"'>  maintenance. 

acquire  ;  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 

Sect.  XVII.     Of  guardian  and  <ward. 

(i.)  The  fourth  private  relation  i$  that  oi  guardian 
and  iward,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  laft  ;  thefe 
being,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  reci- 
procally fubjcifl  to  the  fame  rights  and  duties. 

(2.)  Guflr^/anj  are  of  divers  forts  :  i.  Guardians  by 
nature,  or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  af- 
figned  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  3.  Guardians  in  fo- 
cage,  afliened  by  the  common  law.  4.  Guardians  by 
ftatute,  auigned  by  the  father's  will.  All  fubjeft  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

(3.)  Full  age  in  male  or  female  for  ;ill  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  21  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for 
different  purpofes) ;  till  which  age  tlie  perfon  is  an 
infant. 

(4.)  An  infanl,  in  refpeft  of  his  tender  years,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law ; 
chiefly  with  regard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eftates,  and  con- 
trafts. 

Sect.  XVIII.     Of  corporations. 

(l.)  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are  arti- 
ficial perfons,  are  eftabliflied  for  prefcrving  in  perpetual 
fuccefllon  certain  rights ;  which,  being  confeired  on 
natural  perfons  only,  would  fail  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  l.  ylggregate,  confiding  of 
many  members.     2.  Sole,  confiding  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alio  ehhcT  fplritual,  ereifted  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  or  lay.  And  the 
lay  are,  i.  Civil;  erefted  for  many  temporal  purpofes. 
2.  Ekemofynary ;  ereiled  to^  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  ercfted  and  named, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter ;  but  may  be  crea- 
ted by  a<5l  of  parliament. 

( 5. )  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
I.  To  mahuain  perpetual  fuccefllon.  2.  To  adl  in  their 
corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands, 
fubjefl  to  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  .\.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  5.  To  make  by-laws.  Which  laft  power, 
in  fpiritual  or  elecmofynary  corporations,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(fi.)  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwcrthe  ends 
of  their  inllitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may  be 
v'fited :  fpiritual  corporations  by  the  ordinary  ;  lay  cor- 
por.ltions  by  the  founder,  or  his  reprefcntatives ;  viz. 
the  civil  by  the  king  (wlio  is  the  findalor  incipiens  of 
all)  rcprcfentcd  in  Ills  court  of  king's  Ijcnch  ;  the  elee- 
mofyn.iry  liy  llic  enJpwer  (who  is  the  fundctor  ptrfi- 
ciens  ot  fuch),  or  by  his  heirs  or  allljns. 

(8.)  Corporations  may  be  didblved,  i.  By  afl  of 
parliament.  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  their  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  furrender  of  their  franchifes.  4.  By  for- 
feiture of  their  charter. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the    Rights    o/"  Things. 

Sect.  I.      Of  Property  in  general.  krti, 

(l.)  ALL  dominion  over  external  objefts  has  its 
±\.  original  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to 
man  in  general. 

(2.)  The  yi^anc?  of  things  was,  at  firfl,  common 
to  all  mankind  ;  yet  a  temporary  property,  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 
by  occupancy. 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a  permanent  property  was 
eftablilhed  in  ihc  fuLJlance,  as  well  as  the  ufe,  of  things  ; 
which  was  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Left  this  property  fhould  determine  by  the 
owner's  dereliftion  or  death,  whereby  the  tiling  would 
again  become  common,  focieties  have  eftablilhed  con- 
veyances, -wills,  and  heirfhips,  in  order  to  continue  the 
property  of  the  firft  occupant :  and,  where  by  accident 
fuch  property  becomes  difcontinued  or  unknown,  tlic 
thing  ufually  refults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate,  by 
virtue  of  the  municip;il  law. 

(5.)  But  of  fonie  things,  which  are  incapable  of  per- 
manent fubftantial  dominion,  there  ftiU  fubfifts  only  tlie 
fame  tranfient  ufufruftuary  property,  which  originally 
fubfifted  in  all  things. 

Sect.    II.       Of  real  property  ;     and,  frfl,    of  corporeal       Liiv. 
hereditaments. 

(i.)  In  this  property,  or  exclufive  dominion,  con- 
fift  the  rights  of  things  ;  which  are,  1.  Things  real.  2. 
Things  perfonal. 

(2.)  In  things  rea/ may  be  confidered,  I.  Their  fe- 
veral  kinds.  2.  The  tenures  by  which  they  may  be 
holden.  3.  The  ejlates  which  may  be  acquired  there- 
in. 4.  The  title,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  and  lofing 
them. 

(3.)  All  the  feveral  iinds  of  things  real  are  redu- 
cible to  one  of  thefe  three,  viz.  lands,  lenemenls,  or  he- 
reditaments ;  whereof  the  fecond  includes  the  firft,  and 
the  third  includes  the  firft  and  fecond. 

(4.)  Hered'uaments,  therefore,  or  wh.aever  may  come 
to  be  inherited  (being  the  moft  comprehcnfive  deno- 
mination of  things  real),  arc  either  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal. 

(5.)  6Vy>orM/ hereditaments  confift  wholly  of /<»/;(//, 
in  their  largcft  legal  fenfc  ;  wherein  they  include  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  other  objei'f  of 
fenfc  adjoining  thereto,  and  fubfifting  either  above  or 
beneath  it. 

Sect.  IJ.I.      Of  incorporeal  hereditaments.  Iiv. 

(i.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rights  ilfuing 
out  of  tilings  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to, 
or  cxercifable  within  the  fame. 

(2.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  1.  Advotvfont. 
2.  Tithes.  3.  Commons.  4.  IVays.  5.  Offices.  6.  Dig- 
nities. 7.  Fraiuhifes.  8.  Corodies  or  penfions.  5.  An- 
nuities.     10.   Rents. 
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Law  of         (3.)   An  advo-Mfon  is  a  right  of  prefentation  to  an  4.  Privileged  villenage,  ox  villein  focage ;  where  the  fer-     Law  a 

England,  ecclefiaftical  benefice ;  eitlier  appendant,  or  in  grofs.  vice  was  bafe,  but  certain.  Eiiglani 

22]!3l!!li"  This  may  be,  i.  Prefentative.     2.  Collative.     3.  Do-        (2.)  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that  in 'H""""'' 

native.  chivalry,  or  by  knight-fervice ;  in  which  the  tenant  of 

(4.)   Tilhcs  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly  every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 

arifing  from  the  profits  and  llock  of  lands,  and  the  per-  his  lord  to  the  wars.     This  was  granted  by  livery,  and 

fonal  induftry  of  mankind.     Thefe,  by  the  ancient  and  perfefted  by  homage  and  fealty ;  which  ufually  drew 

pofitive  law  of  the  land,  are  due  of  common  right  to  after  them  fuit  of  court. 
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the  parfon,  or  (by  endowment)  to  the  vicar;  unlefs 
fpccially  difcharged,  i.  By  real  compofition.  2.  By 
prefcription,  either  de  modo  decimandi,  or  de  non  deci- 
mando. 

{5.)   Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  hath  in  the 
lands  of  another  ;  being,  i.  Common  of  pafture  ;  which 


(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  tenure 
by  knight-fervice  were,  1.  Aid.  2.  Relief.  3.  Primer 
feifm.  4.  Wardfhip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines  upon 
alienation.     7.   Efcheat. 

(4.)  Grand  ferjeanty  differed  from  chivalry  princi- 
pally in  its  render,  or  fervice  ;  and  not  in  its  fruits  and 


is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  becaufe  of  vicinage,  confequences. 

or  in  grofs.     2.  Common  of  pifcary.     3.  Common  of        (5.)  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length 

turbary.     4.   Common  of  eftovers,  or  botes.  gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  alfeflments,  which 

(6.)   Ways  arc  a  right  of  paffing  over  another  |man's  were  called  Jcxitage  or  efciiage. 
ground.  (6.)  The    military  tenures    (except  the    fervices   of 

(7.)   OJices  are    tlie  right  to  exercife    a   public    or  grand    ferjeanty)  were,    at    the    reftoration    of    King 

private  employment.  Charles,  totally  .iboliflied,  and  reduced  to  free  focage 

(8.)   For  dignities,  which   are   titles   of  honour,  fee  by  ad  of  parliament. 

,"\  V       ';■/•  '  1       •   -1  1  L     r  Sect.  VI.     Of  the  modern  Envlifb  Tenures. 

(9.)   !■  ranchijts  ■AXt  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  ot  -'  ^  •' 

the  king's  prerogative,  fubiifting  in  the  hands  of  a  fub-        (1.)  Yv.^1.  focage  is   a   tenure   by  any   free,  certain, 

jeifl.  and  determinate  fervice. 

(to.)   Corodies  are  allotments  for  one's  fuftenance  ;        (2.)  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty,  Includes 

which    may  be   converted    into  penfions,  fee   Chap.    I.  petit  ferjeanty,  tenure  in  burgage,  and  gaveliind. 
SeiS.  8.  (3.)  Free  focage  lands  partake  ftrongly  of  the  feo- 

(11.)   An  annuity  is  a  yearly  fum  of  money,  char-  dal  nature,  as  well  as  thofe  in  chivalry :  being  holden  ; 

ged  upon  the  perfon,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjedt  to  fome  fervice,  at  the  leaft  to  fealty  and  fuit 

granter.  of  court ;    fubjeifl   to   relief,   to    wardfliip,  and  to  ef- 

(12.)   Rents  are  a  certain  profit  iffuing  yearly  out  of  cheat,  but  not  to  marriage  ;  fubjeft  alfo  formerly  to 

lands  and  tenements ;  and  are  reducible  to,   1.   Rent-  aids,  primer  feifin,  and  fines  for  alienation. 


fervice.     2.   Rent-charge.     3.   Rent-feck. 

Sect  IV.      0/  the  Feodal  Syjlem. 

(l.)  The  doflrine  of  tenures  is  derived  from  the 
feodal  law ;  which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor- 
thern conquerors  at  the  dilfolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

(2.)  Pure  xnA  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  allot- 
ted by  a  chief  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  on  the  con- 
dition of  perfonally  rendering  due  military  fervice  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)   Thefe  wcie  gr.mted  by  inveftiture ;  were  held 


(4.)  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  and  flavifh  te- 
nure, at  the  abfolute  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain 
fervices  of  the  bafeft  nature. 

(5.)  From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroachment, 
have  arifen  the  modem  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court-roll ;  in  which  lands  may  be  ftill  held  at  the 
(nominal)  will  of  the  lord,  (but  regulated)  according 
to  the  cullom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  Thefe  are  fubjesft,  like  focage  lands,  to  fer- 
vices relief,  and  efcheat ;  and  alfo  to  heriots,  wardfhip, 
and  fines  upon  defcent  and  alienation. 

(7.)    Privileged    villenage.  Or  villein  focage,  is   an    e.T- 


under  th^:  bond  of  fealty ;  were  inheritable  only  by  de-  alted  fpecies  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  cer- 
fccndants  ;  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the  tain,  fervices ;  fiibfilling  only  in  the  ancient  demefnes 
mutual  confent  of  the  lord  and  valfal.  of  the   crown  ;  whence  the  tenure  is   denominated  the 

(4.)  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other;  \.s.vm.riin  anciait  dentcfne. 
but  dilFered  irom  them  in  their  original,  their  fervices  (8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  ancient  demefne  have  di- 
and  renders,  their  defcent,  and  other  circumftances.  vers  immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure  ;  but  are  ftill 
(5.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into  held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftora  of 
feuds,  of  the  improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman  the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
conquefl ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  tc-  (9.)  Frankalmoign  is  a  tenure  by  fpiritual  fervices  at 
nure,  viz.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  holden,    large,  whereby  many  ecclefiaftical  and   eleemofynary 

corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  ;  be- 
ing of  a  nature  diltinft  from  tenure  by  divine  fervice  in 


mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

Sect.  V.     Of  the  ancient  Engli/h  Tenures. 

(1.)  The  diftinflion  of  tenures  confifted  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  fervice  :  as,  1.  Chivalry,  or  Inightfervice ; 
where  the  fervice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Free  fo- 
cage ;  where  the  fervice  was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Pure 
villenage  ;  where  the  fervice  was  bafe,  aad  uncertain. 


certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  freehold  ejlates  of  inheritance. 

(i.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, are  fuch  intereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein  ;  to 
afcertain  which,  may  be  confidered,   i.  The  quantity 

the 


trtll. 


«w  of 

iglind, 

;uniifcd 
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3.  The  number 


w. 


of  inltrejl.     2.  The  I'tme  of  enjoyment. 
and  conneSions  of  the  tenants. 

(2.)  Eftates,  with  refpeifV  to  their  qunntity  of  inte- 
rejl,  or  duration,  are  eilher /reebolj,  or  /e/s  than  free- 
hoUl. 

(3.)  A.  freehold  eftate,  in  lands,  is  fuch  as  is  crea- 
ted by  Hvery  of  feifm  at  common  law  ;  or,  in  tene- 
ments of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent 
thereto. 

(4.)    Freehold    eftates  are  either  eftates    of  inheri- 
tance,  or   not  of  inheritance,  viz.   for  life  only 
heritance  arCj 
fees 


Alfolute,    or  fee  Jimple 


(j.)  Tenant  xnfeefmpk  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tene-    for  her  natural  life 
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(6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an    Liw  of 
eftatc  tail,  and  thofc  of  an  eftate  for  life.  England, 

(7.)  Tenancy  by  the  curt,fy  of  England  is  where  a  <^1'''"'"''^='*- 
man's  wife  is  feifcd  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance  ;  and  he  "       ' 

by  her  has  ilfue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriting her  eftate  ;  in  which  cafe  he  fhall,  upon  her 
death,  hold  the  tenements  for  his  own  life,  as  tenant  by 
the  curtefy. 

(8.)  Tenancy  in  ilo-wcr  is  where  a  woman's  huftiand 

is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inlierltancc,  of  which  her  ilfue 

and  in-   might  by  any  poflibi;ity  have  been  heir  ;   and  the  huf- 

Limited   band  dies :   the  woman  is  thereupon  intitlcd  to  do-wcr, 

or  one  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold 


ments,  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

(6.)  Limited  fees  Ttxe,  I.  Ratified  ox  bafe,  ins.  2.  Fees 
conditional  At  the  common  law. 

(7.)  ^lalijitd  or  bafe  fees  are  thofe  which,  having 
a  qualification  fubjoined  tiiereto,  are  liable  to  be  defea- 
ted when  the  qualification  is  at  an  end. 

(8.)  Conditional  ices,  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch 
as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his  bo-   years.     2.  Eftates  ,at  to;'7.     3.   Eftates  atfuferance. 
dy,  inexclufion  of  collateral  heirs.  (2.)  An  eftate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  feized  of 

(9.)  Thefe  were  held  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condi-  lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a  cer- 
tion  that  the  donee  had  ilfue  of  his  body  ;  which  con-  tain  period  of  time,  which  transfers  the  intereft  of  the 
dition  being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of  ilfue,  the  term  ;  and  the  lelfee  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 
donee  might  immediately  aliene  tlie  land  :  but  the  polfeirion  of  the  term,  but  not  legal  feifm  of  the 
ftatute  de  donis  being  made  to   prevent  fuch  alteration,    land. 


(9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law  ;  by  fpe- 
cial  cuftom  ;  ad  ojlium  ccchfx  ;  or,  ex  ajfenfu  patris. 

(10.)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particu- 
larly  by  an  eftate  m  jointure. 

Sect.    IX.      Of  ejlutes  lefs  than  freehold. 
(l.)   Estates   lefs  \.hm  freehold  are,   i.  Eftates  for 


tliereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  fee  (by  conftrudion 
of  this  ftatute)  into  a  particular  eftatc  and  a  reverfion, 
the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  cdWedfes-tail. 

(lo.)  All  tenements  real,  or  favouring  of  the  realty, 
are  fubje<5l  to  entails. 

(11.)  Eftates  tail  maybe,  i.  general,  or  fpecial  ; 
2.  male  or  female  ;  3.  given  in  frank  marriage. 

(12.)  Incident  to  eftates  tail  are,  i.  Wafte.  2. 
Dower.  3.  Curtefy.  4.  Bar  ; — by  fine,  recovery,  or 
lineal  warranty  with  affets. 

(13.)  Eftates  tail  are  now,  by  many  ftatutes  and  re- 
folutions  of  the  courts,  almoll  brought  back  to  the 
(late  of  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law. 


Sect.  VIII.     Of  freeholds,  not  of  inheritance. 

(1.)  Freeholds,  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  only, 
are,  1.  Conventional,  or  created  by  the  ai5l  of  the  par- 
ties.    2.   Les^al,  or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  Conventional  eftates  for  life  are  created  by  an 
exprefs  grant  for  term  of  one's  own  lite,  or  pur  outer 
vie  ;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  expreuing  any 
term  at  all. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this,  and  all  otlier  eftates  for  life, 
are  eftovers,  and  emblements:  and  to  eftates  per  outer 
vie  general  occupancy  was  alfo  incident  ;  as  fpecial  oc- 
cupancy ftill  is,  \(  ce/lny  que  vie  furvives  the  tenant. 

(4.)  /,f!^n/  eftates  for  life  are,  1.  Tcn.mcy  in  tail, 
nhcr poffili/ity  of  ilfue  rxtinil.  2.  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy 
of  Entail nd.      3.  Tenancy  in  doiver. 

(5.)  Tenancy  in  toil,  after  [>nffiliiHty  oi  ilfue  exiinft, 
is  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail ;  and,  before 
ilfue  had,  a  perfon  dies  f.om  wiiofc  body  the  illiie  was 
to  fpring  ;  whereupon  the  tenant  (if  furviving)  becomes 
lenarit  in  tail,  After p^//!iilily  of  ilfue  exiinil. 


(3.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  are  eftovers;  and  alfo 
emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the 
term. 

(4-)  An  eftate  at  w/V/  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties  ( 
and  tlie  lelfee  enters  thereon. 

(5.)  Copyholds  are  eftates  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
(regulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  tlie  manor. 

(6.)  An  eftate  -xtfufferance  is  where  one  comes  into 
polfeflion  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  after- 
wards witliout  any  title  at  all. 

Sect.   X.      Ofeflates  upon  condition. 

(i.)  Estates  (whetlier  freehold  or  otiierwife)  may 
alfo  be  held  upon  condition  ;  in  which  cafe  their  exiftence 
depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening,  of  fomc 
uncertain  event. 

(2.)  Thefe  eftates  are,  i.  On  condition  implied. 
2.  On  condition  exprejfcd.  3.  Eftates  in  ^a^e.  4.  E- 
ftates  by  Jla'ute,  merchant  or  ftaple.  5.  Eftates  by 
elegit. 

(3.)  Eftates  on  condition  implied  ■xte  where  a  "rant 
of  an  eftate  li.is,  from  its  elfence  and  conllitution,  a 
condition  in."ei)arably  annexed  to  it  ;  though  none  be 
exprelfed  in  words. 

(4.)  Ell.ites  on  condition  exprejfd  :ire  where  an  ex- 
prefs  qualification  or  provifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  an  eftate. 

(j.)  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  either 
exprelfed  or  implied  (if  precedmt)  the  eftate  may  l>c 
vefted  or  enlarged  ;  or,  on  the  breach  of  ihcm  (if 
fubfequent )  an  eftate  already  vefted  may  be  defeated. 

(6.)   Ivftates  in  gage,  in  vadio,  or  in  pledge,  are  e- 

ftates  granted  as   a  fecnrity  for  money   1cm ;  being, 
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Law  of  I.  in  v:vo  vadio,  or  living  ga^e  ;  where  the  profits  of 
Eiigbiid  i^njj  arc  granted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  upon  which  pay- 
cpitomifcd.  jjjgj^j.  j2,g  eranter's  eftate  will  revive.  2.  In  mortuo  va- 
dio, in  dead,  or  /nor/  gage  ;  where  an  eftate  is  granted, 
on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  gran- 
tcr  then  repays  the  money  borrowed  ;  on  failure  of 
which,  the  eftate  becomes  abfolutely  dead  to  the 
granter. 

( 7. )  Eftates  by  ^a/a/c-merchant,  or  ^a/u/f-ftaple, 
are  alio  eftates  conveyed  to  creditois,  in  purfuance  of 
certain  ftatutes,  till  their  profits  fhall  difcharge  the 
debt. 

(8.)  Eftates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  confequence  of  a 
judicial  writ  fo  called,  lands  are  delivered  by  the  ftierifF 
to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  lliall  fatisfy  a  debt  adjudg- 
ed to  be  due  by  law. 

hxiii.       Sect.   XI.      Of  cjlates  in  poffejfton,   remainder,  and  rever- 

fion. 

(l.)  Estates,  with  refpeift  to  their  time  oi  enjoy- 
ment, are  either  in  immediate  poffljjion,  or  in  espeSan- 
cy  ;  which  eftates  in  expe8cincy  are  created  at  the  fame 
time,  and  are  parcel  of  the  fame  eftates,  as  thofe  upon 
which  they  are  cxpeiSant.  Thefe  are,  i.  Remainders. 
2.  R^vcrfions. 

{2.)  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  effeft, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  ^wolhiv  particular  eftate  is  deter- 
mined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  i.  There  muft  be  a  precedent  par- 
ticuLir  eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remamder.  2.  The 
remainder  muft  pafs  out  of  the  granter,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  eftate.  3.  The  remainder  muft  veft 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  de- 
termination, of  the  particular  eftate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  i.  Vefted  ;  where  the  eftate 
is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the  particu- 
lar eftate  is  fpent.  2.  Contingent ;  where  the  eftate 
is  limited  to  take  effeft,  either  to  an  uncertain  perfon, 
or  upon  an  uncertain  event. 

(5.)  An  executory  devife  is  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  eftate  Ihall  not  veft  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  devifor,  but  only  upon  fome  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
eftate  to  fupport  it. 

(6.)  A  nveiftcn  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the 
granter,  to  commence  in  poftelTion  after  the  determi- 
nation of  fome  particular  eftate  granted  :  to  which  are 
incident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  eftates,  the  one  lefs,  tlie  other 
greater,  the  one  in  poflelTion,  the  other  in  expectan- 
cy, meet  together  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and 
in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  lefs  is  merged  in  the  great- 
er. 

l"iv.      Sect,   Xll.      Of  ejlates,  in  feveralty,  joint  tenancy,  coparce- 
nary, and  common. 

(i.)  Estates,  with  refpeft  to  the  n«m3*r  and  con- 
titHiont  of  their  tenants,  may  be  held,  i.  In  Jeveral- 
ty.  2,  In  joint-tenancy.  3.  In  coparcenary.  4.  In 
eommon. 

(2.)  An  eftate  '\n  feveralty  is  where  one  tenant  holds 
it  in  his  own  fole  right,  without  any  other  perfon  be- 
ing joined  with  him. 
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(3.)  An  eftate  \n  joint-tenancy  is  where  an  eftate  is    Law  o 
granted  to  two   or  more  perfons  ;  in  which  cafe  the    Eig'^" 
law    conftrues    them    to    be    joint-tenants,   unlefs    the  'P"°'"' ' 
words  of  the  grant  exprefsly  exclude  fuch  conftruc- 
tion. 

(4.)  Joint-tenants  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  of  title, 
of  time,  and  of  pofieflion  :  they  are  raifed  per  my  iff  per 
tout :  and  therefore  upon  the  deceafe  of  one  joint-te- 
nant, the  whole  intereft  remains  to  the  furvivor. 

(5.)  joint-tenancy  may  be  dillolved,  by  deftroying 
one  of  its  four  conftituent  unities. 

(6.)  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eftate  of 
inheritance  defcends  from  the  anceftor  to  two  or  more 
perfons  ;  who  are  called  parceners,  and  all  together  make 
but  one  heir. 

(7.)  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  title,  and 
pofleftion  ;  but  are  only  feized  per  my,  and  not  per  tout : 
wherefore  there  is  no  furvivorfhip  among  parceners. 

(8.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  is  the  law  oi  hotchpot. 

(9.)  Ccparceniiry  may  alfo  be  diflblvcd,  by  deftroy- 
ing any  of  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

(10.)  An  eftate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more  per- 
fons hold  lands,  poflibly  by  diftinft  titles,  and  for  di- 
ftincl  interefts  ;  but  by  unity  of  poiTcfljon,  becaufe  none 
knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

(11.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
of  polfeflion,  (without  furvivorfhip  ;  being  feized  per 
my,  and  not  per  tout ;)  but  no  neceffary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  intereft. 

(12.)  This  eftate  may  be  created,  I.  By  difTolving 
the  conftituent  unities  of  the  two  former  ;  2.  By  ex- 
prefs  limitation  in  a  grant :  and  may  be  deftroyed, 
I.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles  in  one  tenant  ;  2.  By 
partition  of  the  land. 


Sect.  XIII.     Of  the  title  to  things  real,  in  gent' 
ral. 

( I . )  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a  man 
cometh  to  the  juft  polfeffion  of  his  property. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  i.  A  mere  or  naked 
poflelTion.  2.  The  right  of  poffelTion  ;  which  is,  i/?,  an 
apparent,  2dly,  an  aftual  right.  3.  The  mere  right 
of  property.  4.  The  conjuniflion  of  adual  polfef- 
fion with  both  thefe  rights ;  which  conftitutes  a  perfeft 
title. 

Sect.  XIV.      Of  title  by  defcent. 

( 1.)  The  title  to  things  real  maybe  reciprocally  ac- 
quired or  loft,   I.  'E>y  defcent.     2.  "Qy piirchafe. 

(2.)  Defctnt  is  the  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  acquires  a  title  to  his  eftate,  in 
right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

(3.)  To  underftand  the  doftrineof  defcents,  we  mufl 
form  a  clear  notion  of  confanguinity  ;  which  is  the  con- 
nexion, or  relation,  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  lame 
ftock  or  common  anceftor;  and  it  is,  i.  Lineal,  where 
one  of  the  kinfmen  is  lineally  defcended  from  the 
other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  are  lineally  defcended, 
not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  fronts  the  fame  com- 
mon anceftor. 

(4.)  The  rules  of  defcent,  or  canons,  oi  inheritanet, 
obferved  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thefe  : 

iy?i  Inheritances  fliall  lineally  defcend  to  the   i£ue  of 

the 
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Sect.  XVIII.     Of  ihlc  ly  forfcUur;. 

(i.)  Forfeiture  is  a  puniOiment  annexed  bylaw 
to  Ibme  illegal  ad,  or  negligence,  in  tl)e  owner  cf 
things  real  ;  whereby  the  eltate  is  transferred  to  ano- 
ther, who  is  ufiully  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  oc-.ulloned,  l.  Ti)- crimes.  2  By 
alunalion,  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapfe.  4.  liyjimony. 
5.  By  nonperformance  of  condhioni.  C  By  luajl;.  7.  By 
breach  o{  copyhold  cufl'jms.      8.  By  taiiiruplry. 

(3.)  Forfeitures  {or  crimes,  or  mifdcmeanors,  are  for, 
I.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Milprifion  of  treafon. 
4.  Pramunire.  5.  Alfaults  on  a  jud^e,  and  batteries, 
iitting  the  courts.     6.  Popifh  recufancy,  &c. 

(4.)  Alienations,  or  conveyances,  wliich  induce  a  for- 
feiture, are,  1.  Thofe  in  mortmain,  made  to  cor- 
porations contrary  to  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made 
to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  tenants,  when 
larger  than  their  elL'.tLS  will  warrant. 

(5.)  Lapfe  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tion  to  a  vacant  church,  by  negle<5t  of  the  patron  to 
prefent  within  fix  Calendar  months. 

(6.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefcutation  of  any  one 
to  an  cccleliailical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  becomes 
lorfeitcd  to  the  crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonpirfurtnance  of  conditions, 
(i.)   Purchase,  or  perquifition,  is  the  polTefiion  of    i<:.c  Seft.  10, 


the  pcrfon  lad  atftually  feifed,  in  infinitum  ;  but  fliall 
never  lineally  of  end, 
'  zd.  The  mii'e  ili'ue  Ihall  be  admitted  before  the  female. 

^,  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de- 
gree, the  eldjl  only  fhall  inlicrit ;  but  the  females 
a  I  together. 

4//",  The  lineal  defcendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  per- 
fon  dcceafed  lliall  nprefent  their  anceitor  ;  that  is, 
fliall  Hand  in  the  lame  place  as  the  pcrfon  himfelf 
■would  have  done,  had  he  been  living. 

5//',  On  failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  ilTuc,  of  the 
perfon  lalt  feifed,  the  inheritance  Ihall  defcend  to  the 
blood  of  the  ^r/l  piircljafir  J  fubjed  to  the  three  pre- 
ceding rules.  To  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  eftablifhed. 

Clh,  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  mud 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman,  of  the  ivhole  blood. 

•]th,  In  collateral  inheritances,  the  male  flocls  ihall  be 
preferred  to  the  female  ;  that  is,  kindred  derived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  ancellors  iliall  be  admit- 
ted before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female  :  un- 
lefs  where  the  lands  have,  in  fad,  defcended  from 
a  female. 

Sect.   XV.      Of  title  by  purchafe,  and  firfl   by  if  heal. 


an  eftate  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  ad  or  agree- 
ment ;  and  not  by  the  mere  ad  of  law,  or  defcent  from 
any  of  his  anceftors.  This  includes,  i.  EfcLal.  2. 
Occupancy.  3.  Prefcriplion.  4.  Forfeiture.  5.  Aliena- 
tion. 

(2.)  Efcheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  te- 
nant's inheritable  blood,  the  eltate  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

(3.)  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting  to,  I.  Such  as  are. 
not  related  to  the  perfon  laft  feifed.  2.  His  maternal 
relations  in  paternal  inheritances,  and  vice  verfa.  3.  His 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4.  Monftcrs.  5.  Ba  Hards. 
6.  Aliens,  and  their  ilFue.  7.  Perfons  attained  of 
treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papifts,  in  refpcd  of  thenifelves 
only,  by  the  ftatute  law. 


(8.)  IVaJle  is  a  fpoil,  or  deftrudion,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hatli  the  in- 
heritance. 

( 9. )  Copyhold  eftates  may  have  alfo  other  peculiar  cau- 
fes  of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(10.)  BanLniptry  is  the  ad  of  becoming  a  banlrupl  ; 
that  is,  a  trader  who  fecrctcs  himfelf,  or  does  certain 
other  ads  tending  to  delraud  his  creditors,  (See  Sed. 
22.) 

(11.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eflatcs  of  the  bankrupt 
are  transferred  to  the  alllgnces  of  his  commiflTioners,  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Sect.   XIX.      Of  title   by  alienation. 


(i.)  Alienation,  conveyance,   or  purchafe  in  its 

more   limited  fenfe,  is   a   means   of  transferring  real 

ellates,  wherein  they  arc  voluntarily  religned  by  one 

fj.)  Occupancy   is  the   taking  pofTelTion   of  thofe     man,  and  accepted  by  another. 


Sect.  XVI.     Of  title  by  occupancy. 


things  which  before  had  no  owner 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  ^ur 
auter  vie  died  during  the  life  of  tiftuy  que  vir,  he,  who 
could  firft  enter,  might  lawfully  retain  the  polfeinon  ; 
unlefs  by  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  a  fptcial 
occupant. 

(3.)  The  law  of  dereliftiont  and  alluvions  has  nar- 
rowed the  title  by  occupancy. 

Sect.  XVII.      Of  title  by  prefcriplion. 

(i.)  Prescription  (as  diftinguifhed  from  ffyZomy)  is 
a  ^r/ona/ immemorial  ufagc  of  enjoying  a  rii  hi  in  fome 
incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and  either  his  an- 
ceftors  or  thofe  whofe  eftate  of  inlieritancc  he  hath  :  of 


(2.)  This  fiarmerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant, 
without  I'uence  from  his  lord  ;  nor  by  a  lord,  witliout 
altirnmeni  of  his  tenant. 

(3.)  All  perfons  are  rfl^i/ir  of  purchafing  ;  and  all 
tliHt  are  in  pofl'ellion  of  any  eftates,  are  cvidle  of  con- 
veying them  :  unlefs  under  peculiar  difabililies  by  law  ; 
as  l)eing  attainted,  non  com'<oies,  infants,  under  durcfs, 
feme  coverts,  aliens,  or  papifts. 

(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  common  affiirances ; 
which  are,  1.  By  deed,  or  matter  \n  pais.  2.  By  mat- 
ter of  record.     3.   By  fpecial  cujiom.     4.  By  deviff. 

Sect.   XX,      Of  alienation  by  deed. 

(i.)  In  nfTnrances  by  (/ri-;/ may  be  confidered,   i.  Its 
2.   " 


vhich  the  firft   is  called  prefcrilin^   in  his  anceflors,  the    general  nature.      2.   Its  feveral  fvcies 
\Atex  \ii  d.  qui  efiatt.  (2)  A  deed,  in  general,  is  the  folemn   ad  of  the 

parties; 
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parties  ;  being  ufually  a  writing  fealed  and  delivered  ; 
and  it  may  be,  i.  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture.  2. 
deed-poll. 

(3.)  The  requijiies  of  a  deed  are,  i.  Sufficient  par- 
tus., and  proper  fubjeP.-matter.  2.  A  good  and  luffi- 
cient  conjtderation.  3.  H'riling  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
duly  ftamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly /nr/j  .-  (which 
are  ufually,  i  ft,  the  premifcs  ;  2dly,  the  habenilum  ; 
3dly,  the  Icnemlum  ;  4thly,  the  redilemium  ;  Jthly,  tlie 
conditions  ;  6thly,  the  warrantry,  which  is  either  line- 
al or  collateral ;  ythly,  the  covenants  ;  8thly,  the  con- 
clufion,  which  includes  the  date).  5.  Reading  it,  it 
dcfired.  6.  Scaling,  and,  in  many  c-aks,  figning  it  alfo. 
7.   Delivery.      8.   Attejlation, 

{4.)  A  deed  may  be  avoided,  l.  By  the  want  of 
any  of  the  requifites  beforementioned.  2.  By  fubfe- 
quent  matter;  as,  ift,  Rafure,  or  alteration.  2dly, 
Defacing  its  feal.  3dly,  Cancelling  it.  4thly,  Difa- 
greement  of  thofe  whole  confent  is  neceflary.  Jthly, 
judgment  of  a  court  of  juftice. 

(5.)  Of  the  ievtinX  fpecies  of  deeds,  fome  ferve  to 
convey  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and  difcharge  it. 
(6.)  Deeds  which  ferve  to  convey  real  property,  or 
conveyances,  are  either  by  common  laiu,  or  by  Jlatute. 
And,  of  conveyances  by  common  law,  fome  are  original 
or  primary,  others  derivative  or  fecondary. 

(7.)  Or;^;na/ conveyances  are,  i.  Feoffments.  2.  Gifts. 
3.  Grants.  4.  Leafes.  5.  Exchanges.  6.  Partitions. 
Derivative  are,  7.  Releafes.  8.  Conjirmations.  9.  Sur- 
renders.     I O.   AJfignments.      1 1 .   Defeasances. 

(8.)  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  he- 
reditament to  another,  perfefted  by  livery  ot  feijin,  or 
delivery  of  bodily  polfeHion  from  the  feoffer  to  the 
feoffee  ;  without  which  no  freehold  eftate  therein  can 
be  created  at  common  law. 

(9.)  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in 
tail. 

(10.)  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common 
law,  of  conveying  /nco^^orra/ hereditaments. 

(11.)  A  leafs  is  the  demife,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  lefs  term  than  the 
lelfor  hath  therein  ;  yet  fometimes  polFibly  for  a  great- 
er ;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  rellraining  and 
enabling  ftatutes. 

(12.)  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of  equal 
interefts,  the  one  in  confideration  of  the  other. 

(13.)  A  partition  is  the  divifion  of  an  eftate  held  in 
joint-tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between 
tlie  refpeiflive  tenants  ;  fo  that  each  may  hold  his  di- 
lliuift  part  in  feveralty, 

(14.)  A  rAenfe  is  the  difcharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man's  right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that 
hath  fome  former  eftate  in  poifelllon  therein. 

(15.)  A  conf.rmation  is  the  conveyance  c:ti  an  eftate 
or  right  in  ejfe,  whereby  a  voidable  eftate  is  made  fure, 
or  a  particular  eftate  is  increafed. 

(16.)  A  furrendcr  is  the  yielding  up  of  an  eftate 
for  life,  or  ycLirs,  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  re- 
mainder or  reverfion  ;  wherein  tlae  particular  eftate  may 
merge. 

(17.)  An  ajfignment  is  the  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  whole  right  one  has  in  any  eftate ; 
but  uUially  in  a  leafe,  for  life  or  years. 

(18.)  A  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
riie  fame  time  with  the  original  conveyance  ;  contain- 


ing fome  condition,  upon  which  the  eftate  may  be  de-    Law  of 
fcated.  Enplaiid, 

(19.)  Conveyances  by  7?a/H/f  depend  much  on  the  ^P''"^'^^'' 
doiftrine  of  ufes  and  irufls ;  which  are  a  confidence  re- 
pofcd  in  the  terre  tenant,  or   tenant   of  the   land,  that 
he  fh.dl  permit  the  profits  to  be  enjoyed,  according  to 
the  direiftions  of  cejluy  que  ufe,  or  ce/luy  que  trufl. 

(20.)  The  ftatute  of  ufes,  having  transferred  all  ufes 
into  aftual  poffeflion,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the 
polfeffion  to  the  ufe),  has  given  birth  to  divers  o- 
ther  fpecies  of  conveyance  :  I.  A  covenant  to  ftand  feifed 
to  ufe.  2.  A  bargain  and  falc,  enrolled.  3.  A  leafe 
and  releafe.  4.  A  d  ed  to  lead  or  declare  the  ufe  of 
other  more  direft  conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  of 
ufes  ;  being  the  execution  of  a  power,  refenxd  at  the 
creation  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  ufe 
or  eftate  fo  creating.  All  which  owe  their  prefent  o- 
peration  principally  to  the  ftatute  of  ufes. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  charge 
real  property,  and  difcharge  it,  are,  i.  Obligations.  2.  Re- 
cognizances.      3.  Defeasances  upon  both. 

Sect.  XXI.      Of  alienation  by  matter  of  tecord.  liixiii; 

(i.)  Assurances  by  matter  oi  record  are  where  the 
faniftion  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  fub- 
ftantiate  and  witnefs  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
Thefe  are,  l.  Private  aUs  of  parliament.  2.  The  jf/n^'j 
grants.      3.  Fines.     4.  Common  recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  ads  of  parliament  are  a  fpecies  of  aA 
furances,  calculated  to  give  (by  the  tranfcendent  au- 
thority of  parliament)  fuch  reafonable  powers  of  re- 
lief as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
law. 

(3.)  The  hinges  grants,  contained  in  charters  or 
letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  royal  perfon,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  re- 
venue. 

(4.)  A.  fine  (fometimes  faid  to  be  a  feoflFment  of  re- 
cord) is  an  amicable  cempofition  and  agreement  of 
an  actual,  or  fidlitious,  fuit ;  whereby  the  eftate  in 
queftion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(5.)  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  i.  The  writ  of  cove- 
nant. 2.  The  licence  to  agree.  3.  The  concord. 
4.  The  note.  5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  ftatute 
hath  added,  6.  Proclamations. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  hinds  :   r. 
drrAt,  come  ceo   que  il  ad  de  fon  done, 
de   droit  tanlum.      3.   Siir  conceffit.      4. 
et  render  ;  which  is  a  double  fine. 

(7.)  The  force  and  effed  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
fuch  as  have  therafelvcs  any  intereft  in  the  eftate)  are 
to  alfure  the  lands  in  queftion  to  the  cognizee,  by 
barring  the  rcfpcftive  rights  of  parties,  privies,  and 
ftrangers.  •' 

(8.)  A  common  recovery  is  by  an  adtual,  or  fifti- 
tious,  fuit  or  action  for  land,  brought  againft  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  ;  who  thereupon  vouches  another, 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title  :  but,  up 
on  I'uch  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered 
by  Judgment  at  law  againft  the  tenant ;  who,  in  re- 
turn, obtains  judgment  againft  the  vouchee  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  in  rccompenfe. 

(9.)  The  force  and  efid  of  a  recovery  are  to  afliire 

lands 


Siir  cognizance  de 
2.  Sur  cognisance 
Sur  done,   grant. 
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Law  "f  lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  eftates  tail,  and  all 
England  remainders  and  revcrfions  cxpecflant  thereon  ;  provided 
pitumifcd.  jjjg  tenant  in  tail  either  fuiFers,  or  is  vouched  in,  inch 
recovery. 

( 10. )  The  u/es  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  direfled 
by,  I .  Deeds  to  kati  fuch  ufes  ;  which  are  made  pre- 
vious to  die  levying  or  futfering  them.  2.  Deeds  to  d::- 
c/air  the  ufes  ;  which  are  made  fubfequent. 

xIt.  Sect.  XXII.     Of  alienation  by  fpccial  cujlom. 

(i.)  Assurances  by  fpecial  cujiom  are  confined  to 
the  transfer  oi  copyhold  eflates. 

(2.)  This  is  effeded  by,  i.  Surnnda-  by  tlie  tenant 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  ufe  of  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor.  2.  Prefenlmenl, 
by  the  tenants  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrendcr.  3.  /Id- 
miltance  of  the  furrenderee  by  the  lord,  according  to 
the  ufes  exprelfed  in  fuch  furrender. 

(3.)  Admillance  may  alfo  be  had  upon  original 
grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  defcents  to 
the  heir  from  the  anceftor. 

"v-  Sect.  XXIII.      Of  alienation  hy  dev':fe, 

(i.)  Devise  is  a  difpofition  of  lands  and  tenements, 
contained  in  the  lafl  will  and  telhiment  of  the  owner. 

(2  )  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  as 
it  itnod  iince  the  conqueft ;  but  was  introduced  by 
the  Itatute  law,  under  Henry  VIII.  fmce  made  more 
univerfal  by  tlie  ftatute  of  tenures  under  Charles  II. 
with  the  introducftion  of  additional  folemnities  by  the 
ftatute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  fame  reign. 

(3.)  The  conflruclion  of  all  common  affuranccs  fliould 
be,  1.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  words 
of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bear- 
ing ftrongell  againft  the  contractor.  5.  Conformable 
to  law.  6.  Rejecting  the  latter  of  two  totally  repug- 
nant claufes  in  the  deed,  and  the  former  in  a  will.  7.  Moll 
favourable  in  caic  of  a  devife. 

^,;.  Sect.  XXIV.     Of  things  perfonal 

(i.)  Things  perfonal  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  chattels ;  which  includes  whatever 
wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attend- 
ing things  real. 

(2.)  In  thcfe  are  to  be  confidered,  i.  Their  dijlri- 
lutim.  2.  Thi:  property  of  them.  3.  The  title  to  tliat 
property. 

(3.J  As  to  the  diftribtition  of  chattels,  they  are,  i. 
Chattels  real.      2.  GvAncXs perfonal. 

(4.)  Chattels  real  arc  fuch  qu.u.titics  of  intcrcft,  in 
tilings  immoveable,  as  are  Ihort  of'  the  duration  of  lice- 
holds  ;  being  limited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  fubllll.     (Sec  Sefl.  7.) 

(5.)  Chattels  /icr/on<//  are  things  moveable;  which 
may  be  transferred  Ironi  jilacc  to  place,  together  with 
the  perfon  of  the  owner. 

,j^;j_  Sect.  XXV.     Of  property  in  thingi  perfonal. 

(  I.)  Property,  in  chattels  perfonal,  is  cither  in /s/^ 
fejfon,  or  in  atlion, 

(2.)  Property  in  poffe/fton,  where  a  man  has  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  the  thing,  is,  1.  Abfolute.  2,  S^ua- 
liJUd. 
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{3.)  Abfolute  property  is  where  a  man  has  fuch  an  Law  of 
exclufive  right  in  the  tiling,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to  be  '■•"gland, 
his,  without  his  own  a<ft  or  default.  'I'ltoniilcd, 

(4.)  .^/a///ff(y  property  is  fuch  as  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, permanent ;  but  may  fomctimcs  fublirt,  and  at 
other  times  not  fublirt. 

(5.)  This  may  arifc,  i.  Where  the  fubje>ft  is  inca- 
pable of  abfolute  ownerlhlp.  2.  From  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumflanccs  of  the  owners. 

(6.)  Property  in  action,  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  aiftual  occupation  of  the  thing  ;  but  only  a  right  to 
it,  arifing  upon  fomc  contrad,  and  recoverable  by  an 
aiftion  at  law. 

(7.)  The  property  of  chattels  perfonal  is  liable  to 
remainders,  expedant  on  ellates  for  life  ;  to  joint-te- 
nancy ;  and  to  tenancy  in  common. 


Sect.  XXVI. 


Of  title  to  things  perfonal  by 

occupancy. 


Ixxxvlii. 


(i.)  The /»■//(•  to  things  perfonal  may  be  acquired 
or  loll  by,  l.  Occupancv.  2.  Prerogative.  3.  Forfei- 
ture. 4.  Cujlom.  5.  Succejjion.  6.  Alarriagc.  7.  Jiidge- 
mcnt.  8.  Gift,  or  grant.  9.  Contra fi.  10.  Bank- 
ruptcy.     II.    Tejlament.    12.      Adminijlralion. 

(2.)  Occupancy  ftill  gives  the  firll  occupant  a  right 
to  thofe  few  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownerfliip.  Such 
as,  I.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  Things  found. 
3.  The  benefit  of  the  elements.  4.  Animals/fc*  na- 
ture. 5.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by  aecef- 
fion  i  or,  7.  By  confufion.     8.   Literary  property. 

Sect.  XXVII.      Of  title  of  prerogative,  and  for- 
feiture. 

(i.)  By  prerogative  is  veiled  in  the  cro\vn,  or  its 
grantees,  the  property  of  the  roy.d  revenue,  (fee 
Chap.  I.  Scft.  8.)  ;  and  alfo  the  property  of  all  game 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta- 
king it. 

(2.)  'Ry  forfeiture,  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors, 
the  right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  from 
one  man  to  another  ;  either  in  part  or  totally. 

(3.)  Total  forieitures  of  goods  arile  from  conviiflion 
of,  I.  Treafon,  and  niifprilion  tlicieof.  2.  Felony. 
3.  Excufable  homicide.  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  or 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mute.  7.  Ailaults 
on  a  judge  :  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts.  8.  Prae- 
munire. 9.  Pretended  prophecies.  10.  Owling.  11. 
Refiding  abroad  of  artificers.  12.  Chidlenges  to  fight, 
for  debts  at  play. 

Sect.  XXVIII.     Of  title  by  cujlom. 

(i.)  By  cujlom,  obtaining  in  particular  places,  a 
riglit  may  be  acquired  in  chattels :  the  moll  ufual  of 
which  culloms  are  thofe  relating  to,  l.  Heriots.  2.  Mor- 
tuaries.     3.   Htir  looms. 

(i.)  Heriots  are  either  heriot/rr/Vc,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  a  rent  ;  or  hcriot-cullom,  which  is  a 
cullomary  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattcK  payable  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  deceafe  of  the  owner  of 
lands. 

{3.)  Mortuaries  arc  a  cullomary  gift,  due  to  the 
miniller  in  many  paiilhcs,  on  tlic  deatJi  of  his  pa- 
rilliioncrs. 
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Law  of         (4.)  He'ir-loomi  are  fuch  perfonal  chattels,  as  defcend 
Enijland.   i,y  fpecial  cullom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheri- 
fpitomilcd.  j^j^gg  j,{-j,i5  ancellor. 


^"-       Sect.    XXIX.     Of 


title    by  fuccfffion,    marriage,    and 
judgment. 


(i.)  By  fuccejfuti  the  right  of  chattels  is  veiled  in 
corporations  aggregate  ;  and  likewife  in  fuch  corpora- 
tions/o/c  as  are  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  bo- 
dies aggregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  iht  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of 
the  wife  are  veiled  in  the  hufband,  in  the  fame  degree 
of  property,  and  with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife 
when  fole  had  over  them  ;  provided  he  reduces  them  to 
poflelFion. 

(3.)  The  wife  alfo  acquires,  hj  marriage,  a  property 
in  her  own  parapJiernaVta. 

(4).  V>Y judgment,  confequent  on  a  fuit  at  law,  a  man 
may  in  fome  cafes,  not  only  recover,  but  originally  ac- 
quire, a  right  to  perfonal  property.  As,  i.  To  penal- 
ties recoverable  by  aftion  popular.  2.  To  damages. 
3.  To  colls  of  fuit. 


xcii.      Sect.    XXX.     Of 


title     Ey     gift, 
traS. 


grant,     aud     con- 


(i.)  A.  gift,  or  grant,  is  a  voluntary  conveyance  of 
a  chattel  perfonal  in  poileffion,  without  any  confidera- 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  A  contra3  is  an  agreement,  upon  fufficient  con- 
fideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing  :  and, 
by  fuch  contract,  any  perlonal  property  (either  in  pof- 
fefllon  or  in  aflion)  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Contrafls  may  either  be  cxprefs  or  Implied; 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  confideration  of  contracfls  is,  I.  A  good 
confideration.  2.  A  valuable  confideration  ;  which  is, 
I.  Do  ut  des.  2.  Facio  ut  facias.  3.  Facto,  ut  des. 
4.  Do,  ut  facias. 

(5.)  The  moll  vSxx-iX  fpecies  of  perfonal  contracts  are, 
I.  Sale  or  exchange.  2.  Bailment.  3.  Hiring  or  bor- 
rotuing.     4.  Debt, 

(6.)  Sa^e  or  exchange  is  a  tranfmutation  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  in  conlideration  of  fome  re- 
compenfe  in  value. 

(7.)  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  in  truft  ;  up- 
on a  contrad,  exprefs  or  implied,  that  the  truft  (hail 
be  faithfully  performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.)  Hirin'T  or  borrowing  is  a  contract,  wliereby  the 
polfeffion  of  chattels  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time, 
on  condition  that  the  identical  goods  (nr  fometimes 
their  value)  be  rellored  at  the  time  appointed  :  toge- 
ther with  (in  cafe  of  hiring  J  a  llipend  or  price  for  the 
ufe. 

(9.)  This  price,  being  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ha- 
zard as  well  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  tlie  doflrine  of  interejl,  or  tifury,  upon  loans ;  and, 
confequently,  to  the  doctrine  of  bottomry  or  refpondenlia, 
and  infiirance. 

(10.)  Debt  is  any  contraft,  whereby  a  certain  fum 
of  ntr.n.-y  becomes  due  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  i.  A 
debt  of  record.  2.  A  debt  upon ^jfaW  contrail.  3.  A 
debt  upon  fxmple  contra<fl ;  which  laft  includes  paper 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  promilfory  notes. 
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w. 

Sect.  XXXI.     Of  title  by  bankruptcy. 

(j.)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Sedl.  18.)  is  the 
3(51  of  beccming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  i.  Who  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  2.  The  aP.s  whereby  he  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commif- 
fion  of  bankrupt.  4.  How  his  property  is  transferred 
thereby. 

(  3. )  Perfons  of  full  age,  ufing  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dize, oy  buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  liveli- 
hood thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts ;  for 
debts  of  a  fuliicicnt  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, or  evade  their  juft  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
fpecified  in  the  feveral  Itatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  ana5  of  bankruptcy. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt, 
fo  iar  as  they  affeft  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  are  princi- 
pally by,  I.  Petition.  2.  Conimiffion.  3.  Declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  alTignees.  5.  The 
brankrupt's  furrender.  6.  His  examination.  7.  His 
dlfcovery.  8.  His  certificate.  9.  His  allowance. 
10.  His  indemnity. 

(6.)  ih&  property  of  a  bankrupt's  perfonal  ellate  is, 
immediately  upon  the  acl  of  bankruptcy,  vefted  by 
conftru(5lion  of  law  in  the  affignees  :  and  tliey,  when 
they  have  coUefted,  diftribute  the  whole  by  ""equal  di- 
vidends among  all  the  creditors. 

Sect.    XXXII.       Of   title    by    tejlament,    and  admin:- 
Jlration. 

(1.)  Concerning  teflamcnts  sni  adminijlrations,  con- 
fidered jointly,  are  to  be  obferved,  i.  Their  original 
and  antiquity.  2.  Who  may  make  a  teftament.  3.  Its 
nature  and  incidents.  4.  What  are  executors  and  admi- 
nijlrators.     5.  Their  office  and  duty. 

(2.)  Tejlameids  have  fubfifted  in  England  immemo- 
rially  ;  wliereby  the  deceafed  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  his  perfcnal  eftate,  referring  anciently  to  his  wife 
and  children  their  reafonable part  of  his  efFefls. 

(3.)  The  goods  of  intejlates  belonged  anciently  to 
the  king ;  who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  pious  ufes  :  but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  truft 
in  tlie  times  of  popery,  the  legillature  compelled  them 
to  delegate  their  power  to  admir.j/lralors  exprefsly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(4.)  .^/V  perfons  may  make  a  teftament  nnlefs  d\f- 
ablcd  by,  i .  Want  of  difcretion.  2.  Want  of  free-will. 
3.  Criminal  conduct. 

(5.)  7iy?(imf«/j  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man's 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his 
death.     Thefe  are,   i.  Written.     2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will 
commits  the  execution  thereof. 

(7.)  Adminijlrators  are,  1.  Durante  minore  tetale  of  an 
infant  executor  cr  adminlftrator  ;  or  durante  abfniia ; 
cr  pendente  lite.  2.  Cum  te/lam^nto  annexe  ;  when  no  ex- 
ecutor is  named,  or  the  executor  refufes  to  a<fc.  3.  Ge- 
neral adminiftrators ;  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  4.  Adminiftrator  de 
bonis  n'yn  ;  when  a  former  executor  cr  adm'.nillrator  dies 
without  completing  his  truft. 
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(8.)  The  offic:  and  duty  of  executors  (and,  in  many 
points,  of  adminillrators  alfo),  are,  i.  To  bury  tlie 
■  deceafed.  2.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  admini- 
ftration.  3.  To  make  an  inventory.  4,  To  colleift 
the  goods  and  chattels.  5.  To  pay  debts  ;  obferving 
the  rules  of  priority.  6.  To  pay  legacies,  either  ge- 
neral or  fpecific  ;  if  they  be  veiled,  and  not  bpfed. 
7.  To  dilliibute  the  undevifed  furplus,  according  to 
the  ftatute  of  diftributions. 

CHAP.     III. 

QT  Private    Wrokgs. 

Sect.   I.      Of  the  redrefs  of  private  turongs,  by  the  mere  aU 
of  the  parlus. 

(i.)  "TXT  Ron  OS  are  tlie  privation  of  right ;  and  are, 
VV      I.  Pri-valr.      2.  Public. 

(2.)  Private  "wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an  in- 
fringement, or  privation,  of  the  civil  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, confidcred  as  individuals. 

(3.  J  The  reArtfs  ot  civil  injuries  is  one  principal  ob- 
jeift  of  tlie  laws  of  England. 

{4.)  This  redrefs  is  effefted,  I.  By  tlie  mere  adl  of 
the  parties.  2.  By  the  mere  operation  of  Lrw.  3.  By 
hotb  together,  or  fuit  in  courts. 

(5.)  Redrfs,  by  the  mere  afi  of  the  parties,  is  tliat 
which  arifes,  i.  From  the /o/f  aft  of  the  party  injured- 
2.  From  the^'wW  aft  of  all  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  firft  fort  are,  i.  Defence  of  one's  felf, 
or  relations.  2.  Recaption  of  goods.  3.  Entry  on 
lauds  and  tenements.  4.  Abatement  of  nufances.  5.  Di- 
ftrefs  ;  for  rent,  for  fuit  or  fervice,  for  amercements, 
for  damage,  or  for  divers  ftatutable  penalties  ; — made 
of  fuch  things  only  as  are  legally  diftrainable  ; — and 
taken  and  difpofed  of  according  to  the  due  courfe  of 
law.     6.  Seifing  of  heriots,  &c. 

(7.)  Of  the  fecond  fort  are,  i.  Accord.  2.  Arbi- 
tration. 

Sect.  XL   Of  redrefs  by  the  mere  operation  of  la-j;. 

Redress,   efFeftcd  by  the  mere  operation  of  law,  is, 

1.  In  the  cafe  o{  retainer  ;  where  a  creditor  is  executor 
or  adminiftrator,  and  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain 
his  own  debt.  2.  In  the  cafe  of  rcmilter  ;  wliere  rnc, 
who  has  a  good  title  to  lands,  &c.  con)CS  into  pod'cf- 
fion  by  a  bad  one,  and  is  tlicrcupon  remitted  10  his 
ancient  good  title,  which  piotefts  his  ill-accjuired  pof- 
felTion. 

Sect.    III.      Of  courts  in  general. 

(i.)  Redress,  tliat  is  cffeftcd  by  llie  <i.7  both  of 
law  and  ol  the  parlies,  is  by  fuit  or  adion  in  the  courts 
of  jullicc. 

{2.)  Herein  may  be  confidcrcd,  I.  Tlic  crurts  thcm- 
felvcs.  2.  The  cn<^nixniuc  of  wrongs  or  injuries  there- 
in.     An,!,    of    courts,     1.    Tlicir    tia::i;\-     and  incidents. 

2.  Their  fevtralyJVi-iV/. 

(•5.)  A  C'lurt  is  a  place  wherein  jullicc  is  judicially 
adniini Ik-red,  by  officers  delegated  by  tiie  crown  ;  be- 
ing a  court  either  of  record,  or  not  ot  record. 

(4.)  Inciilent  to  all  courts  are  a  plaintitf,  defendant, 
and  judge  :  and,  with  ik,  lliere  are  (dfo  ufually  attor- 
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ncys ;  and  advocates  or  counfel,  m'z.  cither  barrifters  or 
fcrjeants  at  law. 


Sect.  IV.     Of  the  public  courts  of  contmon  lata  and equi- 
'y- 

(i.)  Courts  of  juftice,  with  regard  to  their  feveral 
fpecies,  are,  i.  Of  a  public,  or  general,  jurifdiftio* 
throughout  the  realm.  2.  Of  a  priinite,  or  i'pccial,  ju- 
rifdiftion. 

(2.)  Public  courts  of  jullioc  arc,  I.  The  courts  of 
common  la-M  and  equity.  2.  The  ecclefiaflical  courts. 
3.  The  militar.   courts.     4.  Tlie  maritime  courts. 

(3.)  The  general  and  public  courts  of  common  law 
and  equity  are,  I.  Tlie  courts  of  piepoudre.  2.  Tlie 
court-baron.  3.  The  hundred  court.  4.  The  county- 
court.  5.  nie  court  of  common  pleas.  6.  Tlie  court 
of  king's  bench.  7.  The  court  of  exchequer.  8.  The 
court  of  chancery.  (Which  two  laft  are  courts  of  ;- 
quity  as  ■well  as  latu.)  9.  The  courts  of  exchequer- 
chamber.  10.  The  houfe  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  11.  The  courts  of  aflize  and 
ni/i  prius. 

Sect.    V.      Of  courts    ecclejiaftical,    miilary,  and  tuarU 
time. 


(i.)  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  feparated 
from  the  temporal  by  AVilliam  the  Conqucror\  or  courts 
Ciri/lian,aTe,  1.  The  court  of  the  archdeacon.  2.  The 
court  of  the  bllliop's  confiftory.  3.  The  court  of 
arches.  4.  The  court  of  peculiars.  5.  The  preroga- 
tive court.  6.  The  court  of  delegates.  7,  The  court 
of  review. 

(2.)  The  only  permanent  miliary  court  is  that  of 
chivalry  ;  the  courts  martial,  annually  cftablidied  bjr 
aft  of  parliament,  being  only  temporary. 

(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  I.  The  court  of  admi- 
ralty and  vice-admiralty.  2.  The  court  of  delegates. 
3.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autlio- 
rifed  by  the  king's  cemmitrion,  for  appeals  in  prizc- 
caufes. 

Sect.   VI.      Of  courts  of  a  Jpecial  jurifdi<lioa. 

Courts  of  a  fpccial  or  private  jnrifdiftion  arc, 
I.  The  foreft  courts,  including  the  courts  of  attach- 
ments, regard,  Iwinemote,  and  jullicc  feat.  2.  The 
c(  urt  ot  ci'nuiiillioners  ot"  lowers.  3.  The  court  ot  po- 
litics of  alfurance.  4.  The  court  of  the  marlliallea  and 
the  palace  court.  5.  The  courts  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lan- 
eaftcr.  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and 
other  royal  franchifes.  8.  The  (laiinary  courts.  9.  The 
courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations: — To  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requclls  or  courts  ofcon- 
fciencc  ;  and  the  modem  regulations  of  certain  courts 
baron  and  county  courts.  10.  'llic  couits  of  the  two 
univerlities. 

Sect.  VII.      Of  the  cognifantt  of  private  wrongs, 

(i.)  All  private  WTongs  or  civil  injuries  arc  engni- 
fable  cither  in  the  courts  ecclefiajlical,  mdilary,  maritime, 
or  thoTc  of  common  law. 
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(2.)  Injuries  eognifable  in  rht  ccclejijjlical  conx\.%  are, 

1.  Pecuniary.      2.  Alatrimanial.      3.  Tejlamcntary, 

(3.)  Pecuniary  injuries,  here  eognifable,  are,  I.  Suh- 
traaion  of  lihes.  For  whlcli  the  remedy  is  by  fuit  to 
compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent ;  and  alfo  tlieir 
double  value.  2.  Nonpayment  of  ecclefuillical  dues. 
Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  payment.  3.  Spoliation.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  reftitution.  4.  Dilapidations.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the 
cliurch,  &c.  ;  and  non-payment  of  church-rates.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  iWa/r/monW  injuries  are,  i.  jfaflitation  oi  mar- 
riage. Remedy  ;  by  fuit  for  perpetual  filence.  2.  Sib- 
iraSion  of  conjugal  rights.  Remedy :  by  fuit  for  re- 
ftitution.  3.  Inability  for  the  marriage  Itate.  Reme- 
dy :  by  fuit  for  divorce.  4.  R.fufal  of  decent  mainte- 
nance, to  the  W'fc.     Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  alimony. 

(5.)  T.Jhu,i:ntjry  injuries  are,  I.  D'/puting  the  va- 
lidity of  -wi'ls.  Remedy  :  by  lujt  to  eilablilh  them. 
3.  ObJhuBing  of  admini/lrations.  Remedy :  by  fuit  for 
the  granting  them.  3.  Subtra^ion  of  legacies.  Reme- 
dy :  by  fuit  for  payment. 

(6.)  The  courle  of  prt'ceedings  herein  is  much  con- 
formed to  tlie  civil  and  canun  law  :  but  their  L^nly  com- 
puifive  procefs  is  that  of  excommunication  ;  wnich  is 
enforced  by  the  temporal  writ  oi  fignificavit,  or  de  tx- 
tommunicuto  capimdo. 

(7.)  Civil  injuries,  eognifable  in  the  court  military, 
or  court  of  chivalry,  are,  i.  Injuries  in  point  oi  ho- 
nour.      Remedy  :    by    fuit    for     honourable    amends. 

2.  Encroachments  in  coat-armour.  See.  Remedy :  by 
fuit  to  remove  them.  The  proceedings  are  a  fumma- 
ry  m;ihod. 

(S.)  Civil  injuries  eognifable  in  the  courts  maritime, 
are  injuries,  in  their  nature  of  common  law  cognilance, 
but  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  and  not  within  the 
precinifls  ot  any  county.  The  proceedings  are  herein 
alfo  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law. 

(9.)  All  other  injuries  are  eognifable  only  in  the 
courts  of  common  la-ju :.  of  which  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 

(10.)  Two  of  them  are,  however,  commilTible  by 
thefe  and  other  inferior  courts  ;  vix.  1.  Refujal,  or 
uegleB,  of  jujlice..  Remedies  :  by  writ  of  procedendo, 
or  mandamus.  2.  Encroachment  of  jurifdiilion.  Reme- 
dy :  by  writ  of  prohibition. 

Sect.  VIII.     Of  wrongs,  and  their  remedies,  rtfpeSing  the 
rights   of  ferfons.. 

(i.)  In  treating  of  the  cognifance  of  injuries  by  the 
courts  of  common  law,  may  be  confidered,  I.  The  in- 
juries themfelves,  and  their  refpeiftive  remedies.  2.  The 
purfuit  of  thofe  remedies  in  the  feveral  courts. 

(2.)  Injuries  between  fubjeifl  and  fubjeft,  eogni- 
fable by  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  re- 
medied by  putting  tlie  piuty  injured  into  polfellion  of 
that  right  whereof  he  is  unjullly  deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  effeifled,  1.  By  delivery  of  the  thing  de- 
tained to  the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  impoffible  or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party 
injured  3.  fatisfadion  in  damages. 

(+.)  The  infliuments,  by  which  thefe  remedies  may 
be  obtained,  xefuitt  or  aaiom ;,  which  are  defined  to 


be  the  legal  demand  of  one's  right :   and  thefe  are,    Law 
I.  Perfonal.     2.  Real.     3.  Mixed.  Engl»i|» 

(5.)  Injuries  (whereof  fme  are  with,  others  without  f'" 
force  J  are   I.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  perfons.     2.  In- 
juries to  the  rights  of  property.     And  tke  former  are, 

1 .  Injuries  to  the  abfolute.  2.  Injuries  to  the  relative, 
rights  of  perfons. 

(6.)  The  a^yi/u/^  rights  of  individuals  are,  i.  Per- 
fonal fecurity.  2.  Pcrforuxl  liberty.  3.  Private  property  t 
(See  Chap.  I.  Seft.  1.).  To  which  the  injuries  mud 
be  coiTefpondent. 

(7.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  fecurity  are  I.  Againft  a 
man's  life.  2.  Againft  his  limb  .  3.  Againft  his  body. 
4-  Againft  his  health.  5.  Againft  his  refutation.— 
The  firrt  muft  be  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.)    Injuries  to  the /;mij  and  bodv,  are,   I.   Threats. 

2.  ^IJJauh.  3.  Battery.  4.  H^ounding.  5.  Mayhem. 
Remedy  :  by  aflion  of  trefpafs,  vi  et  armis  ;  for  da- 
maij,es. 

(9.  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholefome  prac- 
tices, are  remedied  by  a  fpecial  .i<flion  of  trefpafs,  on 
the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(10.)  Injuries  to  reputation  are,  I.  Slanderous  and 
malicious  luords.  Remedy  :  by  action  on  the  cafe  j 
for  damages.  2.  Libels.  Remedy  :  the  fame.  3.  Ma- 
licious pr'fe  utions.  Remedy  :  by  ai5lion  of  confpiracy, 
or  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(II.)  The  fole  injury  xa  perfonal  liberty  \%  fafe  im- 
prifonment.  Remedies  :  I.  By  writ  of,  ift.  Main- 
pri/c  ;  2dly,  Odio  et  alia;  3dly,  Nomine  rephgiando. 
4thly,  Habeas  cortus ;  to  remove  the  wrong.  2.  By 
aiflion  of  trefpafs ;  to  recover  damages. 

(12.)  For  \v]xine%  to  private  property,  fee  the  next 
feiflion. 

(13.)  Injuries  to  relative  rights  afFeft,  i,  Hu /hands. 
2.   Parents.     3.   Guardians.     4.   Majlers. 

(14.)  Injuries  to  an  hujband  are,  i.  yibdudion,  or 
taking  away  his  w-ife.  Remedy  :  by  aiSion  of  trefpafs, 
de  u.rore  rapta  et  abduSa ;  to  recover  polTeffion  of  his 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  Criminal  converfation  with  her. 
Remedy  :  by  adtion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages.  3.  Beat- 
ing her.  Remedy  :  by  aiflion  on  the  cafe,  per  quod  cott- 
fortium  amift  ;  for  damages. 

(15.)  The  only  injury  to  a. parent  or  guardian  is  the 
abduSion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy  :  by 
aflion  of  trefpafs,  deJUiis,  vcl  ai/lodiis,  rapiis  vel  abduc- 
lis  J  to  recover  poiTelllon  of  them,  and  damages. 

(l6.)  Injuries  to  a  majler  are,  I.  Retaining  his  fer 
vants.  Remedy  :  by  aiflion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 
2.  Beating  them.  Remedy:  by  aiflion  on  the  cafe,. 
per  quod fervitium  am'i/it ;  for  damages. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  injuries  to  perfonal  property.  < 

(i.")  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  property  are  either  to 
thofe  of  perfonal  or  real  property. 

2.)    Perfonal  property    is  either    in  pojfjfion  or  in 
a3i'in. 

(3.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  in  pofleflion  are, 
1.  By  difpojfejfcn.  2.  By  damage,  while  the  owner  re- 
mains in  polfellion. 

(4.)  Difpojfjjion,  may  be  efFeifled,  i.  By  an  unlawful 
taling.      2.  By  ar,  \xvAxvii\3Li detaining. 

(5.)  For  the  unlawful  taking  of  goods  and  chattels 

perfonal,. 
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iw  of  perfonal,  the  remcd>-  is,  i.  Adual  reftitution,  which 
jUnd,  ^in  cale  of  a  wrongtul  dillrefs)  is  obtained  by  aiftion  of 
'"'  replevin.  3.  Satisfaftion  in  damages :  \Jl,  in  cafe  of 
refcous,  by  adlion  of  refcous,  poundbreach,  or  on  the 
cafe  ;  2<lly,  in  cafe  of  other  unlawi  ul  takings,  by  aftion 
of  trefpafs  or  trover. 

(6.)  For  the  unlawful  ilelainim;  of  goods  lawfully 
taken,  the  remedy  is  alfo,  i.  Adual  rellitution ;  by 
aftion  of  replevin  or  detinue.  ».  Satisfadiion  in  da- 
mages :  by  action  on  the  cide,  for  trover  and  convcr- 
fion. 

( 7. )  For  damagi  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  tlie 
owner's  pofTeffion,  the  remedy  is  in  dam.iges  ;  by  «c- 
tion  of  trefpals  -vi  el  arniis,  in  cafe  the  aft  be  immedi- 
ately injurious  ;  or  by  adtion  of  trefspafs  on  the  cale,  to 
redrefs  confequential  damagu-. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  adion,  arife 
by  breach  oi  contrails,    l.  Expreft.      2.   Implud. 

(9.)  Breaches  of  exprefs  contrafts  are,  l.  By  non- 
■  paymcnl  of  Jclts.  Remedy  :  ijl.  Specific  payment ;  re- 
coverable by  aftion  of  debt.  2illy,  Damages  for  non- 
payment ;  recoverable  by  aiflion  on  the  cafe.  2.  By 
nonperformance  of  covenants.  Remedy  :  by  aiftion  of 
covenant,  i/?,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per- 
fonal ;  idly,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real. 
3.  15y  nonperformance  of  promijes,  or  ajfumpjils.  Re- 
medy :  by  aiftion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(10.)  /Hi/i/W  contrafls  are  fuch  as  arife,  i.  From 
the  nature  and  conftitution  of  government.  2.  From 
reafott  and  the  conftruftion  of  law. 

(n.)  Breaches  of  contrafts,  implied,  in  the  nature 
of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which 
the  laws  have  direfted  to  be  paid.  Remedy  :  by  action 
of  debt  (which,  in  fuch  c;ifcs,  is  i'rc<\\ienl\y  3.  popidiir, 
frequently  a  qui  tarn,  aftion)  ;  to  compel  the  fpecitic 
payment ; — or,  fometimcs,  by  aftion  on  the  cafe  ;  for 
damages. 

(12.)  Breaches  of  contradls,  implied  in  reafon  asid 
conllruiftion  of  law,  are  by  the  nonperformance  of  legal 
prefumptive  a/fumpfits :  for  which  the  remedy  is  in  da- 
mages ;  by  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  on  the  implied  af- 
fump/ils,  I.  ()t  a  qnaniiim  meruit.  2.  Ot  a  rpianlum 
valelat.  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.  4.  Of 
receiving  money  to  another's  ufe.  y.  Of  an  injimul 
computajfent,  on  an  account  Hated  (the  remedy  on  an 
account  undated  being  by  adion  of  account).  6.  Ot 
peiforminir  one's  d'.uy,  in  any  employment,  with  inte- 
grity, diligence,  and  (kill.  In  fom.  of  wliich  cafes  an 
aftion  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  in  nature  of  deceit) 
will  lie. 
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ticular  eftate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in     Law  of 
remainder  or  reverfion.  England, 

(6.)   Dijeijm  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  <pit°°^ifcJ- 
is  feifcd  of  the  freehold. 

(7.)  Difcontinuance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  or  the 
hu(band  of  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate  of  the 
land  than  the  law  allowetli. 

(8.)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free- 
hold from  him  who  hath  the  property,  but  who  never 
had  the  pod'elTion. 

(9.)  The  univerfal  remedy  for  all  thcfe  is  rcflitntiom 
or  delivery  of  polfeifion  ;  and,  fometimcs,  damages  for 
the  detention.  This  is  effeftcd,  i.  By  mere  entry. 
2.   Hy  i.&MXX  pojfcjfory.      3.   By  writ  of  ;-»j/^/. 

(10.)  Mere  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 
apparent  right  ot  polTellion,  will  (if  peaceable)  dived 
the  mere  pojfeffinn  of  a  wrongdoer.  ^\xl  forcible  entries 
are  remedied  by  immediate  reftitution,  to  be  given  by 
a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

(11.)  \Vhere  the  WTongdoer  hath  not  only  mere  pof- 
feflion,  but  alfo  an  apparent  right  of  pofteirion,  this 
may  be  diverted  by  him  who  hatli  the  aSual  right  of 
pofleftion,  by  means  of  the  pojfejfory  adlions  of  writ  of 
entry  or  ajfife. 

(12.)  A  viTit  of  entry  is  a  real  aftion,  which  dif- 
proves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  fhowing  the  unlawful 
means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  podeflion. 
And  it  may  be  brought  either  again  ft  the  wrongdoer 
himfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called  the  per,  the  per  and 
cui,  and  the  pq//. 

(13.)  An  aj/ife  is  a  real  aftion,  which  proves  the 
title  of  the  demandant,  by  Ihowing  his  own  or  his  an- 
ceftor's  polfeffion.  And  it  may  be  brought  eitlier  to 
remedy  abatements  ;  viz.  the  aili/.e  of  marl  d'anceflor. 
Sec.  ;  Or  to  remedy  recent  dilfeifms  ;  viz.  the  alli/.e  ot 
novel  ilijfeifin. 

(14.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  aftual 
right  o\  poffejfion,  he  who  hath  the  right  ot  property  can 
only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or  fome  WTit  of  a 
(imilar  nature.  As,  i.  Where  fuch  right  of  polfeffion 
is  gained  by  the  difcontinuance  of  tenant  in  tail.  Re- 
medy, for  the  right  of  property:  by  w\\\  o\' formedon. 
2.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  pollclfory  acflion,  had 
againft  tenants  of  particular  cftates  by  tiicir  own  dc- 
tault.  Remedy  :  by  writ  of  quod  li  deforceat.  3.  Where 
gained  by  recovery  in  a  polfelibry  aftion,  had  upun  the 
merits.  4.  Where  gained  by  the  flittutc  of  limitations. 
R'.-medy,  in  both  cales :  by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the 
hiiihell  writ  in  the  law. 


Sect.  X.     Of  injuries  to  real  property 
pofjeji  m,  or  oujler,  of  ihi  fi 


and,  fiijl,  of  df- 
reeholit. 


(i.)  IsjuRiKS  affcfting  »w.' property  are,  i.  Oujler. 
2.  Trefpafs.  3.  Nufance.  4.  IVaJle.  5.  Sublraaion. 
().  Dijlurbance. 

(2.)  Oujler  is  the  amotion  of  poffelFion ;  and  is, 
1.  Yxom  freeholds.     1.  From  chattels  real. 

(3.)   Ourter  tVom  freeholds  is  elfcded  by,    I.   Abate- 
rnent.      2.    Inlnjion.       3.    Dijfeifm.       4. 
J .   Deforcement. 


Dfcontinaance. 
ifter  the 


(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  ftrangcr, 
death  of  the  anceftur,  before  the  heir. 

(5.)   Jnlruf.M  is  the  entry  of  a  ftrangcr,  after  a  par- 


Sect.  XI.      Of 


'ion, 
reaL 


or    oujler,    of  chattels  cv. 


(l.)  Ouster  from  chattels  Tea.\  is,  i.  From  cOatcs 
hyjiatule  and  elegit.      2.   From  an  eftate  tor  years. 

(2.)  Oullcr  from  cftates  by  Jlatute  or  elegit,  is  cf- 
fefted  by  a  kind  of  di/Jeifin.  Remedy :  reftinition  and 
dam.iges  ;   by  atTife  ot  novel  dijfeifm. 

( 3. )   Oufter  from  an  eftate  for  years,  is  cfTedled  by 
a  like  dilfeilin,  or  ejeflmrnl.      Remedy:  reftitution,  and 
damages  ;  i.   By  writ  of  ejeclione  Jirm4t,     2.  By  writ  of  ■ 
quare  ejecit   infra   lerminum. 

( 4. )   A  writ  of  ejeiHone  frme^  or   aftiou  of  trefpafs 

in  cjccTmcnt,  lieth  where  lands,  &c.  are  let  tor  a  term 

of  years,  and  the  lelfec  is  oufted  or  ejeflcd  from  his 

4  L  2  term  i 
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Law  of    term ;  in  which  cafe  he  (hall  recover  pofleflion  of  his 

England,    x.eTm,  and  damages. 

epitomifcd.  ^^  ^  -pj^l^  j^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^■^  method  of  trying  titles 
to  land,  inllcad  of  an  adion  real :  vix.  By,  i.  The 
claimant's  making  an  aiflual  (or  fuppofed)  leafe  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.  2.  The  plaintifPs  aifhial  (or 
fuppofed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  His  aflual  (or  fuppo- 
fed) ourter  and  ejeflment  by  tlie  defendant.  For  which 
injury  this  aftion  is  brought  either  againll  the  tenant, 
or  (more  uiually)  againflt  fome  cafual  or  fiftitious  e- 
jedlor ;  in  whofe  Head  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  de- 
fendant, on  condition  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter, 
be  confelTed,  and  that  nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the 
merits  of  the  title  claimed  by  the  leflbr  of  the  plaintiff. 
(6.)  A  writ  of  guare  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an  ac- 
tion ol  a  fimilar  nature ;  only  not  brought  againft  the 
wrongdoer  or  eje<flor  htmfelf,  but  fuch  as  are  in  pof- 
fefTwn  under  liis  title. 

«vi'  Sect.  XII.     Of  trefpafs. 

Trespass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damaa^e  done  to, 
another's  lands,  by  one's  felf,  or  one's  cattle  ;  with- 
out any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  juftification : 
which  is  called  a  breach  of  his  clofs.  Remedy :  da- 
mages ;  by  aiRion  of  trefpafs,  quare  claufum  frsgi!  : 
belides  that  of  dillrefs,  damage  feafant.  But,  unlefs 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion,  or  the 
trefpafs  was  wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (if  the 
damages  be  under  forty  fhillings)  Ihall  recover  no  more 
colls  than  damages. 

""•  Sect.  XIII.     Of  nufance. 

(I.)  NuJANCE,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience :  and  it  is  either  a 
public  and  common  nufance,  of  which  in  the  next  chap- 
ter ;  or,  a  privati  nufance,  which  is  any  thing  done  to 
tlie  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  i.  The  corporeal;  2,  The 
incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another. 

(2.)  The  remedies  for  a  private  nufance  (befides 
that  of  abatement)  are.  i.  Damages;  by  aftion  on 
the  cafe  ;  (wliich  alfo  lies  for  fpecial  prejudice  by  a 
public  nulance).  2.  Removal  thereof,  and  damages  ; 
by  adife  of  nufance.  3.  Like  removal,  and  damages  ; 
by  writ  of  ^oj  permittat  profternere. 

c»ii>.  Sect.  XIV.     Of  ■umfte. 

(I.)  Waste  is  a  fpoil  and  deltrucffion  in  lands  and 
tenements,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  hath,  1.  An  im- 
mediate intercft  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  lands. 
3.  The  remainder  or  rcverfion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitution, 
and  damages  ;  by  alTife  of  common :  Or,  damages  on- 
ly ;  by  aftion  on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  for  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
fion,  is,  I.  Preventive:  by  writ  of  ejlnpement  at  law, 
or  injuniflion  out  of  chancery  ;  to  flay  wafte.  2.  Cor- 
rcftive :  by  aflion  of  wafte ;  to  recover  the  place 
■wafted,  and  damages. 

di.  Sect.  XV.     Of  fuhtraSion. 

(i,l  SuBTjACTiON  is  when  one,  who  owes  fcrvjccs 


w. 


Parti 


to  another,  withdraws  or  negle(5ls  to  perform  them.  Law  of 
This  may  be,  i.  Of  rents,  and  other  fervices,  due  by  Eng'ane 
tenure.     2.  Of  thofe  due  by  cuflom.  epitomifei 

(2.)  For  fubtraftion  of  rents  and  fervices,  due  by 
tenure,  the  remedy  is,  i.  By  diftrefs  ;  to  compel  the 
payment  or  performance.  2.  By  aftion  of  debt. 
3.  By  alTife.  4.  By  writ  de  confuetudinibm  tt  fcrvitiis  ; 
— to  compel  the  payment.  5.  By  writ  of  cejfavit  ;— 
and,  6.  By  writ  of  right /tfr  difclaimer  ; — to  recover  the 
land  itfelf. 

(3.)  To  remedy  the  opprefllon  of  the  lord,  the  lav? 
has  alfo  given,  1.  The  writ  of  Ne  injujie  vexet :  2.  The 
writ  of  mefne. 

(4.)  For  fubtraiftion  of  fervices,  due  by  cujlom,  the 
remedy  is.  i.  By  writ  of  &i3a  ad  mokndinum,  furnum, 
torrale,  &c.  to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover 
damages,  2.  By  adion  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages 
only. 

Sect.  XVI.     Of  dyiurbance.  a 

(1.)  Disturbance  is  the  hindering,  or  difquicting, 
the  owners  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  their  re« 
gular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it. 

(2.)  Difturbances  are,  l.  Oi franchifet.  2.  Oi com. 
mom.  3.  Of  icryv.  4.  Of  tenure,  5.  Of  patro- 
nage. 

( 3 ).  DIfturbance  offranchifes,  is  remedied  by  a  fpe- 
cial a<flion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(4.)  Difturbance  of  common,  is,  I.  Intercommoning 
without  right.  Remedy  :  Damages ;  by  an  adfion  on 
the  cafe,  or  of  trefpafs  :  be^des  diftrefs,  damage  fea- 
fant ;  to  compel  fatisfaiflion.  2.  Surcharging  the  com- 
mon. Remedies  :  diftrefs,  damage  feafant ;  to  compel 
fatisfaiftion  :  Aftion  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages  :  or, 
Writ  of  admeafuremcnt  of  pafture;  to  apportion  the 
common  ;  and  writ  de  fecunda  fuperontratione ;  for  the 
fupernumerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inclofure,  or 
obftruftion.  Remedies :  Reftitution  of  the  common, 
and  damages  ;  by  afTife  of  novel  diffeifn,  and  by  writ  of 
quod  permittat  :  or.  Damages  only ;  by  ai^ion  on  the 
cafe. 

(5.)  Difturbance  of  it'a^j'j,  is  the  obftruiTfion,  i.  Of 
a  way  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  2.  Of  a 
way  appendant,  by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for  both: 
damages  ;  by  aflion  on  the  cafe. 

(6.)  Difturbance  of  tenure,  by  driving  away  te- 
nants, is  remedied  by  a  fpecial  aflion  on  the  cafe ;  for 
damages. 

(7.)  Difturbance  oi  patronage,  is  the  hindrance  of 
a  patron  to  prefent  his  clerk  to  a  benefice  ;  whereof 
ufurpation,  within  fix  months,  is  now  become  a  fpe- 
cies. 

(8.)  Difturbers  may  be,  i.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by 
his  wrongful  prefentation.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demand- 
ing inftitution.  3.  The  ordinary,  by  refpfmg  the  clerk 
of  the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  i.  By  aflife  of  darrein  pre- 
fcnlment ;  2.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit ; — to  compel  in- 
ftitution and  recover  damages ;  Confequent  to  which 
are  the  writs  of  quare  incumbravit,  and  quare  non  ad~ 
mi/it ;  for  fubfequent  damages.  3.  By  writ  of  right 
of  advowfon ;  to  compel  inftitution,  or  eftablifli  the 
permanent  right. 
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(2.)  This  incl«Jes,   i.  Summons.     2.  The  -writ  of    7. aw  of 

Sect.  XVII.     0/  injuries  proceeding  from,  or    aJfMng,  attachment,  or  pone  ;  which  is  lometimcs  the  tirft  or    E->gland 

the  cro-u/n.  original  procefs.      3.  The  writ  of  iliflrin^as,  or  dillrcfs  'P''""'*^"*; 

infinite.     4.  The  writs  of  capias  ad  rcfponilen<tum,  and 

(i.)  Injuries   to  which  tlie  crown  is  a  party  are,  t-jlalum  capias  :  or,  inrtcad  of  thefe,  in  the  king's  bench, 

1.  Where  the  crown  is  the  aggrelfor.     2.  Where  the  the  bill  of  Middlefex,  and  writ  of  latitat :  and,  in  the 

crown  is  the  fiitferer.  exchequer,  the  Nvrit  oi  quo  minus,     j.  The  a'ias  and 

(3.)   The  crown  is  tlie  aggrefTor,  whenever  it  is  in  pluries  wi'as.     6.  The  exigent,  or  WTit   of  exi^i  facias, 

poircliion  of  any  property  to  which  the  fubjecft  hath  a  proclamations,    and   outlawry.      7.   Appearance,  and 

liglit.  common  baiL     8.  The  arrell.     9.  Special  bail,  firft  tQ 

(3.)  This  is  remedied,  i.  By  petition  of  n^ht ;  where  the  llicriff,  and  tlicn  to  the  aftion 
the  right  is  gr.  unded  on  fafts  difclofed  in  the  petition  ^^j^^ 

~  ~  ■      ■    ■  •  ...  Sect.   XX.     0/  pleadings. 


iticlf.  2.  By  monjlrans  tie  droit ;  where  the  claim  is 
grounded  on  fa<5ls,  already  appearing  on  record.  The 
effcift  of  both  which  is  to  remove  the  hands  (or  poflef- 
fion )  of  the  Icing. 

(4.)  Where  the  crown  is  the  fufFerer,  the  king's  re- 


PLtADiNCs  are  the  mutual  altercations  cf  the  plajn- 
tiiF  and  defendant  in  writing; ;  under  which  are  com- 
prifed,   i.  The  declaration   or  count;   (wherein,  inci- 


medies  arc,  1.  By  fuch  common  law  aiflions  as  are  dentally,  of  the  vifne,  nonfuit,  retraxit,  and  difconti- 
confiftent  with  the  royal  dignity.  2.  By  inquejl  of  nuance).  2.  The  defence,  claim  of  cognizance,  im- 
ejfice,  to  recover  poffeilicn  :  which,  when  found,  gives  parlance,  view,  oyer,  aid-prayer,  voucher,  or  age  ; 
the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record  j  but  3.  The  plea  ;  which  is  cither  a  dilatory  plea  ( \Jl,  to 
m.iy  afterwards  be  tra-vcrjed  by  the  iiibjeft.  3.  By  the  jurifdiclion  ;  tdly,  in  difal>ility  of  the  plaintiff; 
writ  oi  J'cire  facitis,  to  repeal  the  king's  patent  or  yily,  in  abatement),  or  it  is  a  plea /o //'!■  ^fl;on  ;  fome- 
gr.inr.  4.  By  information  ol  ir.trufion,  to  give  damages  times  crmfcffing  the  ai.'lion  cither  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
for  any  trefpai's  on  the  lands  of  the  crown;  or  ol  debt,  (wherein  of  a  tender,  paying  money  into  court,  and 
to  recover  moneys  due  upon  contraft,  or  forfeited  by  fet  off)  :  but  ufu.illy  denying  the  complaint,  by  plead- 
the  breach  of  any  penal  llatute  ;  or  iometimes  (in  the  ing  citlier,  \Jf,  tlie  general  ilRic  ;  or,  2r.'/v,  a  fpecial 
latter  cafe)  by  information  in  rem:  all  tiled  in  the  ex-  bar  (wherein  of  j  unifications,  the  llatutes  of  limitation, 
chequer  f.x  o^ff'o  by  the  king's  attorney-general.  5.  By  &c.).  4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  funejoindcr,  rcbut- 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  inform.ition  in  the  nature  of  ter,  furrebutter,  &c.  Therein  of  eftoppels,  colour, 
liich  writ  ;  to  fcife  into  the  king's  hands  any  franthife  duplicity,  departure,  new  atlignment,  protcftation,  a- 
ufurpcd  by  the  fubjeft,  or  to  oull  an  ufurpcr  from  any  vcrment,  and  other  incidents  of  pleading, 
public   office.      6.   By  writ  of  mandamus,  unlefs  caule  ; 

to  admit  or  reftore  any  pcrfon  intitled  to  a  franchife  or  Sect.   XXI.     Of  iffiie  and  demurrer. 

office :  to  which  if  a  falfe  caufe  be  returned,  the  re- 
medy is  by  traverfe,  or  by  ai5tion  on  the  cafe  for  da-        (i.)    Issue  is  where    the  parties,    in    a    cnurfe  of 
mages ;  and,  in  confequencc,  a  peremptory  mandamus,   pleading,  come  to  a  point  affirmed  <>n  f>ne  lidc  and  de- 
or  WTit  of  reflitution.  nied  on  the  otlier  ;  which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  is 

c.iUed  a  demurrer  ;  if  it  be    a   matter  of  fa.fl,  ftill  re- 
Sect.  XVIII.     Of  tie  purfuit  of  remedies  ly  aHion,  and,   tains  the  name  of  an  iffue,  of  favll- 

Jirjt  of  the  original  -writ.  (j.)    Continuance  is   the  detaining   of  the  parties  in 

court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day  certain 

(i.)  The  ^i»/«/V  of  the  feveral  remedies  furnifhed  by  to  appear  upon.  And,  if  any  new  matter  arifcs  fince 
the  laws  of  England,  is,  i.  By  (lA'on  in  the  courts  of  the  laft  continuance  or  adjounimcnt,  the  defendant  may 
common  hw.     2.   Jiy  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity.      take  advantage  of  it,  even  after  demurrer  or  iffue,  by 

(2.)    Of  an  action  in  the  court  of  common  picas   ( ori-    alleging  it  in  a  plea  f>uii  darrein  continuance. 
finally  the  proper  court  for  profecuting  civil  fuits)  the        (3.)   The  determination  of  an  iliuc  in  law,  or  de- 
orderly   parts  are,    1.  The  origin.d  writ.      2.  The  pro-   murrer,   is  by  the  opinitm  of  the  judges  of  the  court  ; 
cefs.      3.  The  pleadings.     4.  The  ijite,  or  demurrer      5.    which  is  afterwards  cnterct.!  on  record. 


The  trial.     6.  Tlie  judgment.     7.  The   proceedings  in 
nature  of  appeal.      8.  The  execution. 

(3.)  The  original  v/rh  is  the  beginning  or  founda- 
tion of  a  fuit,  and  is  either  optional  (^called  a  precipe), 
commanding  the  defendant  to  do  fomething  in  certain, 
or  otherwife  fhow  caufe  to  the  contrary  ;  or  peremptory 
called  ■\  ft  ie  fecerit  fecurum ) ,  commanding,  upon  fccu- 
rity  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court,  to  ihow  wliercfore  he  hath  injured  the  plaintiff 


S  E  ct.  XXI  I.     Of  the  feveral  f)>ecies  of  trial. 

(1.)  Trial  is  the  examin.ntion  of  the  matter  of  fart 
put  in  iffue. 

(2.)   The   fpecies   of  trials  are,    1.  By  the   record. 
2.   By  infpeSion.      3.   By  certificate.     4.   By  tvitnrffts.      J. 
By  -wager  of  battel.     6.  By  luager  of  law.      7.  \\y  jury. 
(3.)   Trial  by  the  record  is  had  when  the  exiftencc  of 
both   iffuing  out  of  chancery  under  the  king's  great    fuch  record  is  the  point  in  iffue. 
fcal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during  term-time.  (4.)   Trial  by  infpeflion  or  examination  is  had  by  the 

court,  principally  when  the  nutter  in  iffue  is  the  evi- 
Sect.  XIX.     Of  procefs.  dent  objcrt  of  the  fcnfcs. 

(5.)   Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thefe  cafc^,  where 
(i.)  Process  is  the  meut*  af  compelling  the  Ucfen-   fuch  certificate  muft  have  been  conclufivc  to  a  jury, 
dint  to  appear  in  court.  (^)* 
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Law  of         (6.)  Trh]  by  -wiinfffs  (the  regular  mediod  in  the 
I'.nglaiid,  civil  i;j^vj  jj  uled  only  on  a  writ  of  dower,  vihen  Uie 
tpiiumiXud.  jg^jj  pf  ^],^  iiulband  is  in  iflue. 

(7.)  Trial  by  lua^er  of  battel,  in  civil  cafes,  is  only 
had  on  a  writ  of  right  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant 
may  have,  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  xht  grand  ajjife. 

(8.)  Trial  by  -.uager  of  liitu  is  only  had,  where  the 
matter  in  iifue  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  privily 
tranfafted  between  the  parties  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  witneffes. 

orvii.  Sect.  XXIII.      Of  the  trial  by  jury. 

(l.)  Trial  by ^'wry  is,  1.  Extraordinary  ;  as,  by  the 
grand  afli/.e,  in  writs  of  right ;  and  by  the  grand  jury, 
in  writs  of  attaint,      2.  Ordinary. 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  the  ordinary  trial 
by  jury  is,  l.  The  writ  ot  venire  facias  to  the  IheritF, 
coroners,  or  elifors  ;  with  the  fubiequent  compulfive 
procefs  of  habeas  corpora,  or  di/lringas.  2.  The  car- 
rying down  of  the  record  to  the  court  of  nl/I  pritu. 
3.  The  llieriff's  return  ;  or  panel  of,  iff,  fpecial,  2dly, 
common  jurors.  4.  The  challenges;  ill,  to  the  ar- 
ray; zdly,  to  tl»e  polls  of  the  juiors;  either,  propter 
honoris  r.fpeBmn,  propter  defelium,  propter  aJJiSum  (which 
is  fometimes  a  principal  challenge,  fomctimes  to  the 
favour),  or  propter  de'itliim.  5.  The  taks  de  circumjlan- 
tibus.  6.  The  oath  of  the  jury.  7.  The  evidence ; 
which  is  eidier  by  proofs,  ill,  written;  2dly,  parole: 
— or,  by  the  private  knowledge  of  the  jurors.  6.  The 
verdiifl ;  which  may  be,  til,  privy  ;  2dly,  public,  3dly, 
fpecial. 

CKviiii  Sect.  XXIV.      Of  judgment,  and  its  incidents. 

(i.)  Whatever  is  tranfefted  at  the  trial,  in  the 
court  of  nifi  prius,  is  added  to  the  record,  under  the 
name  of  a  pojlea  :  confequent  upon  which  is  the  judge- 
ment. 

(2.)  Judgment  may  be  arrejled  or  flayed  for  caufes, 
I.  Extrinfic,  ot  dehors  tlie  record;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
new  trials.  2.  Intrinfic,  or  within  it  ;  as  where  the 
declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  tlie  verdidl  from 
the  pleadings,  and  iliuc  ;  or  where  the  cafe,  laid  in  the 
declaration,  is  not  fufficlcnt  to  fupport  the  aiflion  in 
point  of  law. 

(3.)  Where  the  iliue  is  immaterial,  or  infufficient, 
the  court  may  award  a  repleader. 

(4.)  'JuJgmtnt  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pronoun- 
ced by  the  court,  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  re- 
cord. 

(5.)  Judgments  are,  i.  Interlocutory  ;  which  are  in- 
complete till  perfeiited  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.     2.  Final. 

(6.)  Cofls,  or  expences  of  fuit,  are  now  the  necelfary 
confequence  of  obtaining  judgment. 

csix.  Sect.   XXV.       Of  proceeding,    in  the  nature  of  ap- 

peals. 

(i.)  Proceedings,  in  the  nature  oi  appeals  from 
judgment,  are,  1.  A  writ  of  attaint;  to  impeach  the 
verdiifl  c  f  a  jury  ;  which  of  late  has  been  fuperfeded 
by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of  audita  querela  ;  to  dif- 
charge  a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  fmce  happened. 
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3.  A  writ  of  error,  from  one  court  of  record  to  ano-  Laws  of 
ther  ;  to  correft  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  England, 
and  not  helped  by  Uie  ftatutes  of  amendment  and  jeo-  ■^P'"""^"^: 
iails. 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  i.  To  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  from  all  inferior  courts  of  record ;  from  the 
court  of  common-pleas  at  Wellminfter;  and  from  the 
court  of  kiiig's-bench  in  Ireland.  2.  To  the  courts  of 
excbLquer-chamler,  trom  the  law  fide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  ;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  houle  of  peers,  from  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  king's-bench  by  original,  and 
on  writs  of  error;  and  from  the  feveral  courts  exchequer- 
chamber. 


Sect.  XXVI.   Of  execution. 

Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fentence 
or  judgement  of  the  law.  VVhlch  is  effeiled,  i.  Wliere 
poifeffion  of  any  hereditament  is  recovered  :  by  writ 
ot  habere  facias  feifi  nam,  poffejjmnem,  (sfc.  2.  Where  any 
thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  or  rendered,  by  a  fpecial 
writ  for  that  purpofe  :  as,  by  WTit  of  abatement,  in 
cafe  of  nufance  ;  retorna  habcndo,  and  capias  in  tvither- 
nam,  in  replevin;  di/lringas  and  fcire  facias,  in  detinue. 
3.  \Vhere  money  only  is  recovered ;  by  writ  of,  ill, 
capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  againll  the  body  of  the  defendant  ; 
or,  in  default  thereof,  fcirefacias  againft  his  bail.  2dly, 
Fieri  facias,  againll  his  goods  and  chattels.  3dly,  Le- 
vari facias,  againlt  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands, 
4thly,  Elegit,  againll  his  goods,  and  the  pofej/ion  of  his 
lands.  5thly,  Extendi  facias,  and  other  procefs,  on  Ila- 
tutes,  recognizances,  &c.  againft  his  body,  lamls,  and 
goods. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  proceedings  in  the  eourts  if 
equity. 

(1.)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  pecu- 
liar jurifdiiflion  of  the  court  of  chancery,  are,  i.  the 
guardianlliip  of  infants.  2.  The  cullody  of  ideots  and 
lunatics.  3.  The  fuperintendants  of  charities.  5.  Com- 
miffions  of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  of  exchequer  and  the  duchy-court  of 
Lancajler,  have  alfo  fome  peculiar  caufes,  in  which  the 
interelt  of  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

(3.)  Equity  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpreta- 
tion ot  the  rules  of  law  ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally  at- 
tended to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  both  of  coiiimon 
law  and  equity. 

(4.)  The  ellential  differences,  whereby  the  Englifh 
courts  of  equity  are  dillinguilhcd  from  the  courts  of 
law,  are,  i.  The  mode  of  ^Vc/tt/",  by  a  difcovery  on  the 
oath  of  tlie  party  ;  which  gives  a  ju!  il'didion  in  mat- 
ters of  account,  and  fraud.  2.  The  mode  of /nW ;  by 
depofitions  taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  3.  The 
mode  of  rt'AV/';  by  giving  a  more  fpecific  and  extenfivc 
remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  as,  by 
carrying  agreements  into  execution.  Haying  walle  or 
other  injuries  by  injunction,  direiling  the  fale  of  incum- 
bered lands,  &c.  4.  The  true  conllruiflion  of fecuriiies 
for  money,  by  confidering  them  merely  as  a  pledge. 
5.  The  execution  ot'trujls,  or  fecond  ufes,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  law  of  legal  ellates. 
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(5.)  The  proceedings  In  the  court  of  chancery  (to 
which  thofe  in  the  exchequer,  Sec.  very  nearly  conform) 
'are,  i.  Bill.  2.  Writ  li fubptcna ;  and,  perhaps,  in- 
jun(5tion.  3.  Procefs  of  contempt  ;  viz.  ^ordinarily) 
attachment,  attachment  with  proclamations,  comniif- 
fion  of  rebellion,  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  fequellrations. 
4.  Appearance.  5.  Demurrer.  6.  Plea.  7.  Anfwer. 
8.  Exceptions  ;  amendments  ;  crofs,  or  fupplemental, 
bills ;  bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  &c.  9.  Replica- 
tion. 10.  Ilfue.  II.  Depofitions,  taken  upon  inter- 
rogatories; and  fubfcqucnt  publication  thereof.  12. 
Hearing.  13.  Interlocutory  decree;  feigned  ifluc, 
and  trial ;  reference  to  the  mailer,  and  report ;  cic. 
14.  Pinal  decree.  15.  Rehearing,  or  bill  of  review, 
16.  Appeal  to  parliament. 

CHAP.     IV. 

0/"PublicWrohos. 

Sect.   I.      Of  the  nature  of  crimen,  and  tht'tr  puni/hmcnl, 

(l.)TN  treating  of  pui/ic  wrongs  maybe  confidered, 
X  ••  Phe  general  iKhiin:  of  crimes  and  punilh- 
ments.  2  The  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
3.  Their  feveral  dcgn-es  of  guilt.  4.  The  I'everal  fpe- 
ties  of  crimes,  and  their  refpeflive  punilhments.  5. 
Tlie  means  of  prevention.  6.  The  method  ot  punijh- 
vient, 

(2.1  A  crime,  or  mifdemcanor,  is  an  aft  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  l.iw  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  are  dillinguifhed  from  civil  injuries,  in 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights,  due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered  as  a 
community. 

(4.)  Punifhments  may  be  confidered  with  regard  to, 

1.  The  power  ;   2.  The  end  ;    3.  The  metfure  ;— of  their 
infliiftion. 

(5.)  the  power,  or  right,  of  inflifling  human  pu- 
nilhments for  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  in  fc, 
was  by  the  law  of  nature  veiled  in  every  individual : 
but,  by  the  fundamental  contraifl  of  fociety,  is  now 
trans'erred  to  the  fovereign  power  ;  in  which  alfo  is 
veiled,  by  the  f.ime  contraifl,  the  right  of  punilhing 
pojitivc  o^>:r\z<:%,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  prohibita. 

(6.)  The  end  of  human  ininillmienls  is  to  prevent 
future  oifences  ;    i.  By  amending;  the  offender  himfdf. 

2.  By  detening  others  tinou';;!!  his  example.     3.   By 
depriving  liim  of  the  power  to  do  future  mifchiet. 

(7.)  The  meafure  of  human  puuillinients  muft  be 
determined  by  tlie  wifdiim  oi'lhe  fovereign  power,  and 
not  by  any  uniform  univcrial  rule  :  though  that  wif- 
dnni  may  be  regulated,  and  allitlcd,  by  certain  gene- 
ral, equitable,  principles. 

Sect.   II.      Of  the  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes. 

{l.)  All  perfons  are  capable  oi comm\nm^  crimes, 
unlcls  there  bf  in  them  jl  deffJ  o(  will;  for,  to  con- 
ftitutc  a  legal  crime,  there  mult  be  both  a  vitious  will, 
and  a  vitious  aft. 

(2.  The  will  docs  not  concur  with  tlie  aft,  I .  Wlicre 
there  is  a  deleft  of  unJeijla/idin^.     2.  Where  no  will 


is  exerted.  3.  Where  the  aft  !s  con/lrained  by  force 
and  violence. 

(3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  in  the 
cafes  of,  I.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
ennefs  ;  which  doth  not,  however,  excufe.  4-  Mis- 
fortune. 5.  Ignorance,  or  miilake  of  faft.  6.  Com- 
pullion,  or  necellity  ;  whii-Ii  is,  ill,  that  of  civil  fub- 
jcftion;  2dly,  that  ot  durefs /rr  m/Wj  ;  3dly,  that  of 
chooling  the  leall  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
unavoidable;  4thly,  that  of  want,  or  hunger;  which 
is  no  legitimate  excufe. 

(4-}  the  king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  is 
alio  incapable  ot  doing  wrong. 

Sect.   III.     Of  principles  and  accejforits.. 

(i.)  The  di£Ferent  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals  are, 

I-    Pt.%  principals.      2.   A%  accc^orii  s. 

(2.)  A  principal  in  a  crime  is,  i.  He  who  commits 
the  faft.  2.  He  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and  abet- 
ting, the  coramiffion. 

(3.)  An  acc-lfor^  is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the 
faft,  nor  is  prefent  at  the  commiffion ;  but  is  in  fome 
fort  concerned  therein,  either  bjore  or  after. 

(4.)  Accefi'ories  can  only  iie  in  pttit  treafon,  and 
felony  :  in  high  treafon,  and  mifdenieanors,  all  are 
princiyals, 

(5.)  An  acceflbry,  b  fore  the  faft,  is  one  who,  be- 
ing abfent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  hatli  pro- 
cured, counfelled,  or  commanded,  anotlier  to  commit 
it. 

(6. J  An  acceflbry  ali^-r  the  faft,  is  where  a  pcrfon,. 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  conilbrts,  or  atlills,  tlie  lelon.  Such  acccf- 
fory  is  ufually  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  where 
the  principal,  and  accelfory  iefore  the  faft,  are  excluded 
from  it. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  offences  againflGon  and  religion. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  cognizable  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  fuch  as  more  immediately  offend, 
I.  God,  and  Iiis  ho\v  religion.  2.  The  law  of  nationi. 
3.  The  ^'",?,  and  his  government.  4.  The  public,  or 
co»iii:Oi.Wfuith.      J.    li.dividiialt. 

(2.)  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
r.ii^im  are,  i.  .-/f'o'lac).  For  which  tlie  penalty  is 
incapacity,  and  imprifonment.  2.  Herefy.  Penalty,, 
for  one  fpecies  thereof :  the  fame.  3.  Offences  againft 
the  ellablilhed  church  ; — Either,  by  reviling  its  ordinan- 
ces. Penalties  :  fine  ;  depriv.ition  ;  imprifi  nment  ;  for- 
feiture.— Or,  by  nonconformity  to  its  vtorlhlp;  ill,. 
Thro'  total  irreligion.  Pen.ilty  :  fine.  2dly,  Thro'  pro- 
tellant  diffntin^.  Penalty :  fufpended  by  the  tolera- 
tion aft.  3dly,  through  poprry,  either  in  profeffors 
of  the  popilh  religion,  popifh  recufants,  convift,  or 
popilh  priells.  Penalties  incapacity  ;  double  taxes  ; 
imprifonment  ;  fines  ;  forfeitures ;  abjuration  of  the 
realm  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy  and. 
judgment  of  hiuh  treafon.  4.  B.i/phemy.  Penalty: 
fine,  imprifonment,  and  corpor.il  punilhmcnt.  y.  Pro- 
fane,  fwearing  and  curfing.  Penalty  :  fine,  or  houfe  ot 
cojreftion.  6.  IVitchcraft  ;  or,  .it  le.ill,  the  pretence 
t  ercto.  Penalty  :  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Re- 
ligious impojlunt.     Penalty  :    tine,  imprifonment,  and 
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Sect.  V.     Of  offinces  againjlth:  latti  of  nations. 

(l.)  The  law  of  nations  is  a  fyflem  of  rules,  dedu- 
cible  by  natural  reafon,  and  eftablifhed  by  univerfal 
confent,  to  regulate  die  intercourle  between  indepen- 
dent rt.ites. 


(i.)  Felony  is  that  ofience  which  occafions  the 
total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  common  law  ;  now 
ufually  alfo  punilhable  with  death,  by  hanging;  unlefs 
tlirough  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(2.)  Felomes  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  without,  clergy)  tare, 
I.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin  :  as,  the  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  ic. ;  (to  which  head  fome  infe- 


(2.)    In   England,  the  laiv  ol  «a/ionJ  is  adopted  in    rior  mifdenieanors  afFeding   the   coinage  maybe   alfo 


its  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(3.)  Offences  againft  this  law  are  principally  inci- 
dent to  wliole  llates  or  nations  ;  but,  when  committed 
by  private  fubjefts,  are  then  the  objeifls  of  the  muni- 
cipal law. 

(4.)  Crimes  againft  the  law  o{ nations,  animadverted 
on  by  tlie  laws  of  England,  are,  i.  Violation  oi  fafr- 
conduds.  2.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  embaffadors. 
Penalty,  in  both :  arbitrary.  3.  Piracy.  Penalty : 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy. 

Sect.  VI.     Of  hi^h  t reafon. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  more  peculiarly 
offending  the  king  and  his  government  are,  i.  Hi^h 
Ireafon.  2.  Felomes  injurious  to  the  prerogative.  3. 
Prtmunire.     4.   Other  mifprifions  and  contempts. 

(2.)  High  treafon  may,  according  to  the  ftatute  of 
Edward  III.  be  committed,  l.  By  compajfing  or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen-confort,  or  their 
eldell  fon  and  heir ;  demonftrated  by  fome  overt  a<5f. 
2.  By  violating  die  king's  companion,  his  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, or  the  wife  of  his  eldeft  fon.  3.  By  fome  overt  .ift 
of  levying  war  againft  the  king  in  his  realm.  4.  By 
adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.  5.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king's  great  or  privy  feal.  6.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king's  money,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.      7 


referred'.  2.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a ^/iry 
counfel.or.  3.  Serving  foreign  ftates,  or  enlifting  fol- 
diers  ior foreign  ferv'.ce.  4.  Embezzling  the  king's  ar- 
mour oxjlores.  5.  Defcrtion  from  the  king's  armies, 
by  land  or  fea. 

Sect.  VIII.     Of primunire. 

(l.)  Praemunire,  in  its  original  fenfe,  is  the  of- 
fence of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
in  derogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Penalty  :  out- 
lawry, forfeiture,  and  iniprifonment :  which  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  fome  offences  of  a  different  nature^ 

(2.)  Among  thefe  are,  i.  Importing  Popifti  trin- 
kets. 2.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Popifli 
feminaries  abroad,  or  Popifh  priefts  in  England.  3. 
Molefting  the  poffelfors  of  abbey-lands.  4.  Acting  as 
broker  in  an  ufurious  contraft,  for  more  than  texi.  per 
cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  ftay  of  proceedings  in  fuits 
for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or 
pre-emption.  8.  Aireruing  a  legillative  authority  in 
both  or  either  houfe  of  parliament-  9.  Sending  any 
fubjeifl  a  prifoner  beyond  fea.  10.  Refufing  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  11.  Preaching,  teach- 
ing, or  advifed  fpeaking,  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the 


"By  lilling  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king's  juftices,    power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fuccefl'ion.      1 3.  Treat- 
in  the  execution  of  their  offices.  ing  of  other  matters  by  the  aifembly  of  peers  of  Scot- 
(v)   High    treafciu,  created  by  fubfequent  ftatutes,    land,  convened    for    eleifling    their    reprefentatives  in 


are  fuch  as  relate',  1.  To  papijls  :  as,  the  repeated  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  jurifdiction  ;  the  coming  trom  be- 
yond fea  of  a  natur.il-born  popilli  prieft  ;  the  renoun- 
cing of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pOpe  or 
other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  coinage,  or  odier  fig- 
natures  of  the  king  :  as,  counterfeiting  (or,  import- 
ing and  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  cur- 
rent ;  forging  the  fign  manual,  privy  fignct,  or  privy 
leal  ;  falfifying,  &c.  the  current  coin.  3.  To  the 
prolrflant  ficcejjton  :  as,  corrcfponding  with,  or  remit- 
ting to,  the  late  Pretender's  fnns  ;  endeavouring  to 
impede  the  fucceifion  ;  writing  or  printing,  in  defence 


parliament.      15.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  un- 
lawful fubfcriptions  to  public  funds. 

Sefl.    IX.      Of  mifprifions  and  contempts  aje3ing  the  king 
and  government. 

(l.)  MisTRisoKS  and  contempts  are  all  fuch  high 
offences  as  are  under  the  degree  ot  capital. 

(2.)  Tlicfe    are,   I.    Negative,    in  conce.iling    what 

ous;ht  to  be  revealed.     2.  Pofitive,  in  committing  uhat 

ought  not  to  be  done. 

(3.)    Negative  mifprifions  are,    1.  Mifprifion  of /rf<?- 
_       t  -     „  .  ....  j^j^_ 


md    imprifonment. 
Penalty  :   fine  and 


of  anv  Pretender's  title,  or  in  derogation  of  the  .aft  of  fon.     Penalty  :  forfeiture  and  imprifonment.     2 
fettlement,  or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  die        ""  *"   "  "      < 

defcent  of  the  crown. 

(4.)  T\\2 puni/lment  of  high  treafon,  in  ma'es,  is  (ge- 
nerally)  to  he,  I.  Drawn.  2.  Hanged.  3.  Embo wel- 
led alive.  4.  Beheaded.  5.  Quartered.  6.  The  head 
and  qun.rtcrs  to  be  at  the  king's  difpofal.  But,  in  trea- 
fons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged 
till  dead.  Females,  in  both  cales,  are  to  be  drawn, 
and  burned  alive 

I 


prifon  oi  felony.  Penalty  :  fine 
3.  Concealment  of  trenfure  trove 
imprifonment. 

(4.)  Pqfiiive  mifprifions  or  high  mifdemeanors  and 
contempts,  ;ire,  l.  Mal-adminijhation  of  publ  c  trufts, 
which  includes  the  crime  of  peculation.  Ufual  penal- 
ties :  banilhment :  fines  ;  imprifonment ;  difability. 
2.  Contempts  againft  the  king's /r^riifa/fV.  Penalty: 
fine,  .ind    imprifonment.     3.   Contempt    againft    his 
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ptrfon  awJ  govenimeni.  Penalty  :  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  infamous  corporal  punilhment.  4.  Contempts 
againfl  his  lillc.  Penaltios  :  fine,  and  imprifonment ; 
'  or  fine,  and  difability.  5.  Contempts  againfl  his 
palaces,  or  courts  of  juftice.  Penalties  ;  fine,  imprifon- 
ment ;  corporal  puniihment  ;  lofs  of  right  hand ;  for- 
feiture. 

Sect.  X.      Of  offences  againjl public  jtift'ice,  , 

(i.)  Crimes  efpecially  affc'ifting  the  common'jjealth 
are  oifcnces,  i.  Againft  the  public  jujlicc.  2.  Againft 
the  public  peace.  3.  Againlt  the  public  trade.  4.  A- 
gainil  the  public  health.  5.  Againft  the  public  police 
or  economy. 

(2.)  Offences  againft  the  public y'^Av,  ar(^  i.  Em- 
bezzling or  -uacating  records,  and  perfonating  others  in 
courts  ofjuftice.  Penalty  :  judgment  ofi'elony,  ufually 
without  clergy.  2.  Compelling  prifoners  to  become 
approvers.  Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony.  3.  Objlruc- 
ling  the  execution  of  procefs.  4.  Efcapes.  5.  Breach 
of  prifon.  6.  Refcue.  Which  four  may  (according 
to  tne  circumftances)  be  either  felonies,  or  mifde- 
nieanors  punilhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  7.  Re- 
turning trom  Iranfpartation.  Tliis  is  felony,  without 
clergy.  8.  Taking  re-wards  to  help  one  to  his  ftolcn 
goods.  Penalty  :  the  fame  as  for  the  theft.  9.  Receiving 
llolen  goods.  Penalties  :  tranfportalion  ;  fine  ;  and 
imprifonment. — 10.  Theftbote:  11.  Common  barrelry 
and  fuing  in  a  feigned  name.  12.  Maintenance.  13. 
Champerty.  Penalty,  in  thefe  four :  fine,  and  impri- 
fonment. 14.  Compounding  profccutions  on  penal  fta- 
tutcs.  Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  15.  Con- 
spiracy ;  and  threats  of  accufation  in  order  to  extort 
money,  &c.  Penalties  :  the  villenous  judgment  ;  fine  ; 
imprifonment ;  pillory  ;  whipping  ;  tranJportation.  1 6. 
Perjury,  and  fubornation  thereof.  Penalties :  in- 
famy ;  imprifonment ;  fine,  or  pillory ;  and,  fome- 
timcs,  tranfportation  or  houfc  of  corretflion.  17.  Bri- 
bery. Penalty :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  1 8.  Emira- 
tery.  Penalty  :  infamy,  fine,  and  imprifonment.  1 9. 
falfe  vcrditl.  Penalty  :  the  judgment  in  attaint.  20. 
Negligence  of  public  officers,  &c.  Penalty  :  fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  otHce.  zi.  Opprejfion  by  magi- 
ftrates.  22.  Extortion  of  officers.  Penalty,  in  both  : 
imprifonment,  fine,  and  fomctimes  forfeiture  of  die  of- 
fice. 

S  E  C  T.  X  I.     Of  offences  againfl  the  public  peace. 

Or  FENCES  againft  the  public  peace  are,  i.  Riotous 
afflmblies  to  the  number  of  tiuelve.  2.  Appearing 
armed,  Or  hunting  in  difguife.  3.  Threatening  or  de- 
manding any  valuable  thing,  by  letter. — All  ihcfe  arc 
felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  Deftroying  of  turnpikes, 
&c.  Penalties  :  whipping  ;  imprifonment  ;  judge- 
ment of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. — j.  Affrays. 
6.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlwuful  ajemblies.  7.  Tumul- 
tuous petitioning.  8.  Forcible  entry,  and  detainer. 
Penalty,  in  all  four  :  fine,  and  imprilonmcnt.  9.  Go- 
ing unufu;illy  nrm-'d.  Penalty  :  t'orfeirure  ot  arms,  and 
imprifonment.  10.  Spreading/'^i-  news.  Penalty  : 
fine,  and  impiifonmcnt.  i  i.  Vrclcnded  prophecies.  Pe- 
nalties :  fine  ;  imprifonment;  and  forfeiture.  12.  Chal- 
knges  to  fight.  Penalty :  fine,  imprifonment,  and  fome- 
Vou.  IX. 
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times  forfeiture.  13.  Libels.  Penalty;  fine,  impri- 
fonment, and  corporal  punifhment. 

Sect.  XII.     Of  offences  againfl  public  trade. 

Offences  againft  the  public  trade,  are,  i.  OwUng. 
Penalties :  fines  ;  forfeiture  ;  imprifonment ;  lofs  of  left 
hand  ;  tranfportation  ;  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Smug- 
gling. Penalties  :  fines  ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  judgment  of 
felony,  without  clergy.  3.  Fraudulent  banirupicy. 
Penalty  :  judgment  ot  felony  without  clergy.  5.  [/- 
fury.  .  Penalty  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  5.  Cheating. 
Penalties  :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  pillory  ;  tumbril  ; 
whipping,  or  other  corporal  punifliment,  tranfporta- 
tion.— 6.  Fonflalling.  7.  Regrating.  8.  Engroffmg. 
Penalties,  for  all  three;  lofs  of  goods;  fine;  impri- 
fonment ;  pillory.  9.  Monopolies,  and  combinations  to 
raife  the  price  of  commodities.  Penalties :  fines  ;  im- 
prifonment ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  ear  ;  infamy  ;  and,  fomc- 
times, the  pains  of  ^rirmuniVf.  10.  Exercifing  a  trade, 
not  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice.  Penalty  :  fine. 
1 1.  Tranfporti^ng,  or  refiding  abroad,  o{ artificers.  Po- 
nalties  :  fine ;  imprifonment ;  forfeiture  ;  incapacity  ;  be- 
coming aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.      Of  offences  againfl  the  public  health,  and  pub- 
lic police  or  economy. 

(1.)  Offences  againft  the  public  health,  are,  \.  Ir- 
regularity, in  tlic  time  of  the  plague,  or  of  quarantine. 
Penalties  :  whipping  ;  judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.  2.  Selling  uuiuhokfome  provifwns. 
Penalties  :  amercement ;  pillory  ;  fine  ;  imprifonment ; 
abjuration  of  the  town. 

(2.)  Offences  againft  the  public  police  and  economy 
or  domcftic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  i.  Thofe  re- 
lating to  clandifline  and  irregular  marriages.  Penal- 
ties :    judgment  of  felony,  with  and   without  clergy. 

2.  Bigamy,  or  (more  properly)  polygamy.  Penalty  : 
judgment  of  felony. — 3.  Wandering,  by  foldiers  or  ma- 
riners. 4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptians  ;  or 
being  in  their  fellowfliip  one  month.  Both  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.  5.  Common  nuifances,  if!,  hy 
annoyances  or  purpreftures  in  highways,  bridg..-,  ai.d 
rivers;  zdly,  by  offenfive  trades  and  manufa6ures  : 
3<//v,  by  diforderly  houfes  ;  J^hly,  by  lotteries  ;  5///) ,  by 
cottages ;  6thly,  by  fireworivs  ;  'jihy,  by  evefdrcjiping. 
Penalty,  in  all ;  fine. — 'iihy,  By  common  fcoldirg. 
Penalty  :  the  cucking  ftool.  6.  Idlenefs,  dforder,  ij- 
grancy,  and  incorrigible  roguery.  Penalties :  imprifon- 
ment ;  whipping  ;  judcment  of  felony.  7.  Luxury,  in 
diet.  Penalty,  dil'eretionary.  8.  Gaming.  Penalties : 
to  gentlemen,  fines  ;  to  others,  fine  and  impiifonmcnt : 
to  cheating  gamefters,  fine,  inf.imy,  and  tlie  corpofal 
pains  of  perjury.  9.  Dejlroying  the  game.  Penalties : 
fines,  and  corporal  punilhment. 

Sect.  XIV.     Of  homicide. 

(i.)  Crimes  efpecially  afTcifllng  Individuals  arc, 
1.  Againft  their  perfons.      2.  Ag;iinll  tlieir  habitations. 

3.  Againft  xWw  property. 

(2.)  Crimes  againft  the  perfans  of  individuals,  are, 
I.  By  homicide,  or  deftroying  life.  2.  By  otlier  cor- 
poral injuries. 
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{3.)  Homkk!.'  b,  I.  J^ipjiablt.  2.  ExcuJuLh.  3. 
Felonious. 

(4.)  Homicide  is  jufifiabh,  I.  By  neceliity,  and 
command  of  law.  2.  By  perniitfion  of  law  ;  xjl,  for 
the  furtherance  of  pubKc  juftice ;  zdly,  for  prevention 
of  feme  forcible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide  is  txcafnUe.  1.  Per  inforhinhm.  Or 
by  mif-adventnre.  2.  &■  defenJeniio,  or  in  felf-defence, 
by  chance-medley.  Penalty,  in  both  :  forfeiture  of 
"roods  :  which  howrrer  is  pardoned  of  conrfe. 

(6.)  Felonions  homicide  is  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  without  jnftification  or  exctifc.  This  is,  i.  Kil- 
fing  oik's  Jclf.     2.  Killing  amthtr. 

(7.)  Killing  mi's  fclf,  or  filf-m-trder,  is  where  one 
deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious  3<ft,  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  This  is  felony  ;  punifhed  by 
i-mominions  burial,  and  forfcitnre  of  goods  and  chattels. 
°(8.)  Killing  oncrfiT  is,  1.  McmJlau^hUr.  2.  Murder. 
(9.)  ManJLfughur  is  the  m-.lawful  killing  of  ajwther, 
without  malice,  c^prcfs  m  implied.  This  is  either, 
I.  Voluntary,  upon  a  fudden  heat.  2.  Involimtary, 
in  the  commiffion  of  foms  unlawful  aift.  Both  are  fe- 
lony, but  ■••ithTn  clergy  ;  except  in  the  cafe  oi  Jfabbing. 
(10.)  M::nkr  is  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memory 
a:id  dilcretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  crea- 
ture, in  b'iing,  and  under  the  king's  p«ace  ;  with  ma- 
lice aforethought,  tither  exprefs  cr  implied.  This  is 
felony,  without  clergy  ;  punifhed  with  fpeedy  death, 
and  hanging  in  chain-s,  or  diiletflion. 

(11.)  P^ii  trectfjii  ^being  an  aggravated  degree  of 
murder  J  \i  where  the  icn'ant  kills  his  mafter,  the  wife 
her  hufband,  or  the  ecclefiallic  his  fuperirr.  Penalty  : 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  lianged  ;  in  women,  tf»  be 
drawn  and  burned. 

Shct.  XV.      0/  offences  a^cnufi  the  perfins  of  tnJmtlu- 
cds. 

Crises  afieft'mg  the  per/mis  of  individuals,  by  other 
corporal  injuries  not  amonnting  to  homicide,  are, 
I.  Mayhem  ;  and  alfo  Jhiiotm^  at  another.  Penalties  : 
fine  ;  imprifcnment ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler- 
gy. :.  Forcible  abdufilon,  and  narru\ie  or  dtjilerruni, 
of  aia  heirefi ;  which  is  felony:  aUo,  Jealht^^,  and  de- 
Jkivirin^  or  marry'mo,  any  woman-child  under  the  age 
oifixtesn  years ;  for  which  tile  penalty  is  imprifcnment, 
tine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands. — 3.  Rape, 
and  alfo  carnal  inazAd^f,  of  a  woman-child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years.  4.  Buggery,  with  man  or  beaft. 
Both  thefc  are  felonies,  without  clergy. — 5.  AJfitu'i. 
6.  Battery ;  efpecially  of  clergymen.  7.  Wourtdrng. 
Penalties,  in  all  three  :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  other 
corporal  pan'-lhrncnt.  8.  Falfe  tmprifonment.  Penal- 
ties :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  (infome  atrocious  cafes) 
the  pains  of  pnmtinire,  OTid  incapacity  of  office  or  par- 
don. 9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly  ftealing  awary  the  king's 
fubjefts.     Penalty  :.  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  pillory. 

.    SeCT..  XVI.      Of  offences    againjl  the  halitaAons  of  indi- 
viduals. 

f  1.)  Chimes,  affedling  the  Ijabitatlons  of  individuals 
ar<,  I.  .Arjon.      ■>..  Burglary. 


(2.)  Arfan  rs  the  malicious  and  wilfbl  fcarning  of  Law  of 
the  houfe,  or  out-boufe,  of  another  man.  This  is  fe-  Ei'g'and*! 
lony  ;  in  fome   cafes  within,  in  others  without,  cler-  ^l*'*""^*^ 

ST-  .  .  . 

(3.)   Burglary    is    the   breaking    and  entering,    by 

night  into  a  manfion-houfe  ;  with  intent  to  commit  a 

felony.     This  is  felony,  without  clergy. 

StCT.   XVII.     Qf  offences  egalnft  private  properly.         cxxxis, 

(i.)  Crimes  afFedting  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals are,  l.  Larceny.  2.  MaKcious  Mtfcbitf.  3. 
Forgery. 

{2.)  Larceny  is,  l.  Simple.  2.  Mixed  or  com- 
pound. 

(3.)  Simple  larceny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  car- 
rying away,  of  tlie  perforral  goods  of  another.  And 
it  is,  I.  Grand  larceny  ;  being  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence.  Which  is  felony  ;  in  fome  cafes,  with- 
m,  in  others  without,  clergy.  2.  Pm  larceny ;  to  the 
value  of  twelve  peiKeor  under.  Which  is  aHb  felony, 
but  not  capital  ;  being  punifhed  with  -whipping,  or 
tranfportation. 

(4.)  Mtxed  or  compound  larceny,  is  that  wfcerein  the 
ta4cing  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  being, 
1.  From  the  haufe.      2.   From  tht  perfon. 

(5.)  Larcenies  from  the  hmife,  by  day  or  night,  are 
felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  1.  Jjarcenics, 
above  t'wrlve pence,  from  a  church;  or  l>y  breaking  a 
tent  or  booth  in  a  market  or  fair,  I'y  d;»y  or  night,  the 
owner  or  his  family  being  therein  ; — or  by  breaking  a 
dwelling-houfe  by  day,  any  perfon  being  therein  ;— or 
from  a  dwelling-bonft:  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 
perfon  therein  being  put  in  fear  ; — or  from  a  dwelling- 
houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his 
family  being  therein  and  put  in  fear.  2.  Larcenies, oT 
^■vrjhil/mgs,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-houfe,  ihop,  or 
warehoirfe  by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  therein  ;— 
or,  by  privately  ftealing  in  any  fliop,  warehoirfe,.  coacfi- 
houfe,  or  ftable,  by  day  or  night,  without  breaking, 
and  thongh  no  perfon  be  therein.  3.  Larcenies,  of 
forty  fbVlmgs,  from  a  dwelling-hoafe  or  its  OHt-hoafes, 
without  breaking,  and  thongh  no  perfon  be  therein. 

(6.)  Larceny  from  the  perf  n  is,  i.  By  privately 
Jiealing,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence.  2.  By  robbery ;  or  the  fcloriious  and 
forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  in  or  near 
the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  value,  by  put- 
ting him  in  fear.  Thefe  are  both  felonks  without 
clergy.     An  attempt  to  rob  is  alfo  felony. 

(7.)  Malicious  mifchief,  by  deflroying  dikes, 
goods,  cattle,  fhlps,  garments,  filh-ponds,  trees,  woods, 
churches,  chapeis,  roeeting-houfes,  houfes,  out  hotffec, 
cam,  hay,  draw,  fea  or  river  banks,  hop-binds,  coal- 
mines (or  engir>es  thereunto  belonging),  or  any  fences 
for  inclofirres  by  aiJl  of  parliaraent,  is  ticlony ;  and,  in 
moft  cafes,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(8.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 
of  a  writing,  in  prejudice  of  another's  right.  Penal- 
ties :  fine ;  imprilnnment ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  nofe  and 
ears  ;   forfeiture  ;  judgmer.t  ef  felony,   without    cfcr- 
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SiCT.  XVin.     0/ fh:  Ai:ini  of  pre'j:nl'm«  ojencc; 


(i.)  Crimes  and  mtfJ^meanors  may  he  pnvfnhd, 
by  compelling  f'ifpsftcd  perfons  to  give  ftcurlij ; 
■whidi  is  efFefted  by  binding  iliem  in  a  conditional  re- 
cognizance to  the  Icing,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a  ir.agi- 
ftrate. 

(2.)  Thcfc  recognizances  may  be  conditioned,  i.  To 
keep  the /Mfi'.     2.  To  ht  of  ^oo<l  l/fhuviour. 

(3.)  They  may  be  taken  by  any  jullice  or  confer- 
vator  of  the  peace,  at  his  own  difcreiion  ;  or,  at  the 
requeft  of  fuch  as  are  intitled  to  demand  tlic  fame. 

(4.)  All  perfons,  who  have  given  fufficicv.t  caufe  to 
apprehend  an  intended  breach  tif  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  fej.-f ;  and  all  thofe,  that  be 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  the  gowl  lehaviom- ; 
and  may,  upon  rcfufal  in  either  cafe,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 

exli.  Sect.  XIX.     Of  csurtt  of  criminal jurifJidton, 

(i.)  In  the  method  of  pun'j/hment  may  be  confider- 
ed,  I.  The  feveral  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiftion.  2. 
The  feveral  prorcetfings  therein. 

(2.)  The  criminal  cour/s  are,  i.  Thofe  of  a  pui/ic- 
and  general  jurifdidlion  throughout  the  realm.  2.  Thofe 
ef  a  private  and  fpecial  jurifdiflion. 

(3.)  Pul'Hc-  criminal  courts  arc,  i.  Tlie  Iiigli  court 
of  parliament ;  which  proceeds  by  impeachment.  2.  The 
court  of  the  lord  high  fteward  ;  and  die  court  ot  the 
king  in  full  parliament;  for  the  trial  of  capitally  in- 
di(5l»d  peers.  3.  The  court  of  Icing's  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry.  5.  The  court  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king's  commiflion.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery.  7.  The  court  of 
quarter-feffions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  fherifTs  tourn. 
9.  The  court  leet.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 
11.  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

(4.)  Private  criminal  courts  are,  i.  The  court  of 
the  lord  (Icward,  Sec.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  2. 
The  court  of  the  lord  ftoward,  &c.  by  (latute  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.     3.  The  nniverfity  courts. 

j,lii.  Sect.  XX.     Of  fummary  conviSioru. 

(i.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  i.  Svm- 
nuiry.      2.   Regular. 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  fuch,  wlicreby  a  man 
may  be  convifled  of  divers  offences,  without  any  formal 
procefs  or  jury,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge  or 
judges  appointed  by  a^  of  parliament,  or  common 
law. 

(3.)  Snch  :irc,  i.  Trials  of  offences  and  frauds  a- 

fainft  the  l.iws  of  exeife  and  otiier  Ijrauches  of  the 
ing's  revmlie.  1.  Conv'iiflions  before  jvj'^es  of  the 
A*.7v  upon  i;  variety  of  minute  offences,  cli  cfly  againft 
the  public  police.  3.  Jitiuhments  fur  contempts  to 
the  fupcricr  couvti  of  juRicc. 

„li;i.  R:=.CT.  XXI.     Of  arrets. 

(1.)   RKC'.'i.Ar  proceedings  in  the  courts  cf  com- 


mon  lav.-,   arc,    i .    ArreJ}.      2.    Coitmitinent  and  bail.     l.«w  of 
3.   Profecution.      4.   Prcccfs.       5.    Arraignment,    and    its   Eji^laiK}, 
incidents.      6.   Plea  and  iffne.      7.   Trial  and  con-uiSion.  ?''"^"""^ 
8.    Clergy.     9.    yudgmen'..  and   its  confequenccs.      10. 
i?f*jfr/a/  of  judgment.      11.   Reprieve   Or  pardon.      12. 
Execution. 

(2.)  Ar\  arrcfl\%  the  apprehending,  or  reflraimng, 
of  one's  pcrfon  ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer 
a  crime  whereof  one  is  accufed  or  fufpeflciT 

(3.)  This  may  be  done,  1.  By  w.irrant.  2.  By  an 
officer,  witliout  warrant.  3.  By  a  private  perfon, 
without  warrant.     4.  By  hue  and  cry. 


Sect.  XXII.      Of  cammilment  and  bail. 

(i.)  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one's  pcr- 
fon in  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody,  by  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority ;  unlefs,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts 
in  fufficient  bail,  or  fecurity  for  his  future  appearance. 

(2.)  The  magiftrate  is  bound  to  take  reafonable  bail, 
if  offered  ;  unlefs  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  i.  Perfons  accufed  of  trcafon ;  or, 
2,  Of  murder ;  or,  3.  Of  manflaughter,  by  indift- 
ment ;  or  if  the  prlToner  was  clearly  the  (layei-.  4.  Pri- 
fon-breakers,  when  committed  for  felony.  5.  Out- 
laws. 6.  Thofe  who  have  abjured  the  realm.  7.  Ap- 
provers, and  appellees.  8.  Perfons  taken  with  the 
mainour.  9.  Perfons  accufed  of  arlisii,  10.  Excom- 
municated perfons. 

(4.)  Tlie  magiftrate  may,  at  his  difcretion,  admit 
to  bail,  or  otherwife,  perfons  not  of  good  fame,  char- 
ged witli  other  felonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  ac- 
ceffories. 

(  y.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  he  is  baund  to  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges  in 
time  of  vacation,  may  bail  in  any  cafe  whatfoevcr. 

Sect.  XXIII.     Of  the  fevtral  modet  of  profenaioii. 

(i.)  Prosecution,  or  the  manner  of  accufing  of- 
fenders, is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a  grand 
jury;  as,  l.  By  prefentment.  2.  By  indiiJnknt.  Or, 
■without  fuch  finding.  3.  By  infvrm,ilion.  4.  By 
appeal. 

(2.)  A  prefenlmen)  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob- 
fcrvatlon. 

(3.)  An  imiiclmeni  is  a  written  accuiatiou  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifUemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prcfcntcd  on  oatli  by,  a  grand  jury  ;  cvprefllng, 
with  fuflicient  certainty,  the  pcifon,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

(4.)  An  information  is,  I.  At  the  fuit  of  the  king 
and  a  fubje<a,  upon  penal  llatutts.  2.  At  the  fuit  ol 
the  king  only.  Eitlier,  1.  Piled  by  the  attorney  ge- 
neral ex  offiiio,  for  fuch  niifdenicanors  as  wficA  th< 
king's  pcrfon  or  government :  or,  1.  Filed  by  the  ma- 
tter of  tlie  crown  oflice  (witli  leave  ol"  tlie  court  of 
king's  bench)  at  tlic  relation  cf  fomc  private  fubjc(f^, 
for  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifdcmcuiors.  All  dlf- 
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ferine  from  indidlments  in  this  ;  that  they  are  exhibited    ecclefiaftics  ;  but  hath  finee  been  new-moJelled  by  fe-    Law  of 
by  the  informer,  or  the  king's  officer ;  and  not  on  the    veral  ftatutes.  EngUn.! 

oath  of  a  grand  jury.  ( 2-)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other  *''i!^J^ 

(5.)  An  app.'al  \s  an  accufation  or  fuit,  brought  by    fecuLir  punifiiment  for  felony,  than  imprifonment  for 
one  private  fubjetfl  againft  another,  for  larceny,  rape,    a  year,  at  the  court's   difcretion  ;  and  It  is  extended 

likewife,  abfolutely,  to  lay  piers,  for  the  firft  offence  ; 


mayhem,  arfon,  or  homicide ;  which  the  king  can- 
not difchatge  or  pardon,  but  the  party  alone  can  re- 
leafc. 

Sect.  XXIV.     0/  procefs  upon  an  Indiclment. 

( I.)  Proce?s  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indifted 
in  his  nhi'ence,  is,  in  niifdemcaMOrs,  by  -vemri  facias, 
diftiefs  infinite,  and  capias  :  in  capital  crimes,  by  capi- 
at only  :  and,  in  both,  by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  tliis  llage  of  proceedings,  tlie  indid- 
menl  luay  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's  bench 
I'roni  any  inferior  jurifdiclion,  by  writ  ef  certiorari  fa- 
cias :  and  cognizance  muft  be  claimed  in  places  of  ex- 
clufivc  jurifdiclion. 


and  to  all  lay-commoners,  for  the  firft  offence  alfo, 
upon  condition  of  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranf- 
portation. 

(3.)  All  felonies  are  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, except  fuch  as  are  now  oufted  by  particular  fta- 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
(though  they  forfeit  their  goods  to  the  crown),  are 
difcharged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committed, 
and  rellored  in  all  capacities  and  credits. 

Sect.  XXIX.      Of  juilj;nK:i,',  ami  its  confcqucnccs. 


Sect.  XXV.     Of  arraignment,  and  its  inciJentt. 


(i.)  Judgment  (unlefs  any  matter  be  offered  in  ar- 
reft  thereof)  follows  upon  conviction  ;  being  the  pro- 
nouncing of  that  punilhment  which  is  exprefsly  ordain- 
ed by  law. 

(2.)  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  con- 
fequence,  i.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced 
upon  h  m.     2.  Of  outlawry  for  a  capital  offence. 

(3.)  The  confequences  of  attainder  are,   1.   Forfei- 
ture to  the  king.      2.   Corruption  of  blood. 
_  (4.)   Forfeiture  to  the    king,  is,   I.  Of  real   eftates, 

Hi^'  corfeion';  "which'is"Virher}w<.7or"by  way'  of  "P°"  attainder  ;_in  high  treafon,  abfolutely,  till  the 

death  of  the  late  Pretender  s  ions  ; — m  felonies,  for  the 


(i.)  Arraignment  is  tlie  calling  of  the  prifoner  to 
the  b.ir  of  the  court,  to  anfwcr  the  matter  of  tlie  in- 
diiSment. 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  ase,  I.  The  ftanding  mute 
of  the  prifoner ;  for  which,  in   petit  treafon,  and  felo- 
nies  of  death,  he  fliall  undergo  the  peine  fori  isf  dure, 
2 
approvement. 


Sect.  XXVI.     Of  plea,  and  ijue. 

(i.)  The  plea,  or  defenfive  matter  alleged  by  the 
priibner,  may  be,  i.  A  plea  to  the  jurifditflion.  2.  A 
demuiTer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A  plea  in  abatement. 
4.  A  fpecial  plea  In  bar;  which  is,  ift,  Auerfoits  ac- 
quit ;  2dly,  Auterfoit;  convi3  ;  3dly,  Auterfoits  attaint  ; 
4thly,  A  pardon.     5.  The  general  iffue,  not  guilty. 

(2.)  Hereupon  i/fue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns, on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.  XXVII.     Of  tr'ul,  and  conviaion. 

(i.)  Trials  of  offences,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
were    and   are,   i.  By  ordeal,  of  either  fire  or   water. 

2.  By  the  corfned.     Both  thefe  have  been  long  aboliflied. 

3.  By  battle,  in  appeals  and  improvements.     4.  By  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain.     5.   ^^  jury. 

(2.)  The  method    and   procefs   of  trial  by  jury  is, 

I.  The    impannelling  of   the    jury.      2.   Challenges  ; 

I  ft,  for  caufe  ;   2dly,  peremptory.      3.   Tales  de  circum- 

flantibuj.     4.  The  oath  of  the  jury.     5.  The  evidence. 

6.  The  verd!(ft,  either  general  or  fpecial. 

(3.)   Conviaion  is  when  the   prifoner   pleads,    or  is 
found  guilty:  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  profecutor    fed,' the  part)- ftands'asif  never  accufed. 
is  intitled  to,   i.   His  expenccs.     2.  Reftitution  of  his 

5°""^^'  Sect.  XXXI.      Of  repric-e,  and  pardon. 

Sect.  XXVIII.     Of  the  lenrft  of  ehrgy.  (i.)  A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the 

judgment,   l.  ^.-e  arlitrio  judicis.     i.  Ex  necejftjte  Ic^is  ; 
(i.)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  original-    for  pregnancy,  infanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of  per- 
ly  derived  from  the  ufurped  juiifdiftion  of  the  Popiili   fon,  which  muil  always  be  tried  irjtanter. 

(2.) 


king's  year,  day,  and  wafte  ; — in  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
affaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  fitting  the  courts  ;  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  offender.  2.  Of  perfonal  eftates, 
upon  conviiSion  ;  in  all  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
felony,  excufable  homicide,  petit  'larceny,  ftanding 
mute  upon  arraignment,  the  above-named  contempts 
of  the  king's  courts,  and  flight. 

(5.)  Corruptian  of  blood  is  an  utter  cxtiniftion  of  all 
inheritable  quality  therein :  fo  that,  after  the  king's 
forfeiture  is  firft  fatisfied,  tlie  criminal's  lands  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  and  he  can  never  afterwards  in- 
herit, be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived 
through  him. 

Sect.  XXX.     Of  revtrfal  of  judgment. 

(i.)  Judgments,  and  their  confequences,  may  be 
avoided,    1.  By  faljifying,    or  reixrfmg,  the   attainder. 

2.  By  reprieve,  or  pardon. 
(2.)  Axx.z\ndm  m:iy  ht  falfified,  OT  reverfed.   1.  with- 
out a  writ  of  error  ;  for  matter  dehors  the  record,    z.  By 
writ  of  error;  for  miftakes  in  the  judgment,  or  record. 

3.  By  aifl  of  parliament ;  for  favour. 
(3.)  Wien  an  outlawry  is  reverfed,  the  party  is  re- 

ftored  to  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias.     When  a  jiid^nifnt,  on  conviflion,  is  rever- 
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(2.)  A  pard«n  is  a  psrmancBt  avoider  of  the  judg. 
ment  by  tlie   king's  majefty,  in  olTcnces  againll  his 
crown  and  dignity;  drawn  in  due  form  of  law,  allowed 
in  of>cn  court,  and  thereby  making  the  offender  anew 
man. 

(3)  The  king  cannot  pardon  ;  i.  Imprifonment  of 
the  fubjcift  beyond  the  feas.  i.  Offences  profccuted 
by  appeal.  3.  Common  nuifances.  4.  Olfences  againft 
popular  or  penal  ftatutes,  after  information  brought  by 
a  fubjeift.  Nor  is  his  pardon  plcable  to  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  commons  in  parliament. 


Sect.  XXXII.     0/ Execution 

(i.)  Execution  is  tlie  completion  of  human  p«- 
nilhment,  and  mull  be  Itriiftly  performed  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  law  directs. 

(2.)  Tlic  warrant  for  execution  is  fometimes  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  tlie  judge  ;  fometimes  by  writ 
from  the  king  ;  fometimes  by  rule  of  court  ;  but  com- 
monly by  the  judge's  figning  the  calendar  of  prifoners, 
with  their  feparale  judgments  in  the  margin. 
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Part  III.     The  LAW  of  SCOTLAND. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  '"!"'  H  E  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  mod 
i  other  countries,  confills  partly  of  Itatutory  or 
written  law,  wiiich  has  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  le- 
giflative  power  ;  partly  of  cuftomary  or  unwritten  law, 
which  derives  force  from  its  prefumed  or  ticit  confent. 

2.  Under  the  ftatutory  or  written  law  is  compre- 
hended, (i.)  The  afls  of  parliament  :  not  only  thofc 
which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Jarnes  I.  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  down  to  the  union  with  Eng- 
land in  1 707,  but  fuch  of  the  Britilh  Itatutes  enaflcd 
fince  the  union  as  concerned  tliis  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

3.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  written  law  were  pu- 
blilhed  by  Sir  John  Skene  clerk  regiltcr,  in  the  begin- 
I'.Ing  of  the  lad  century,  by  licence  of  parliament.  The 
books  of  Regiam  Mnjejattm,  to  wlilch  the  whole  col- 
Irflion  owes  its  title,  ieem  to  be  a  fyucm  of  Scots  law, 
written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  command  of  David 
1.  ;  and  though  no  exprefs  confirmation  ot  that  trea- 
tife  by  the  Icgiflature  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  ancient  law  of  tJie  kingdom  by  exprefs 
ftatute«.  Tlic  borough  laws,  which  were  alio  cna.51- 
td  by  the  fame  Kir.g'D.ivid,  and  the  ftatutcs  of  Wil- 
liam, Alexander  II.  David  II.  and  the  three  RobcMts, 
arc  univcrfally  iillowed  to  be  genuine.  The  parlia- 
ments have  once  and  again  appointed  conimiflions  to 
revifc  and  amend  the  Regiam  Majtjhitem,  and  the  other 
ancient  books  of  the  law,  and  to  make  their  report : 
but,  as  no  report  appears  to  have  been  made,  nor 
confequently  any  ratification  by  parliament,  none  of 
thefe  remains  are  received,  as  of  proper  authority, 
in  the  courts  ;  yet  they  arc  of  excellent  ufe  in  proving 
and  illuftratlng  tlie  moil  ancient  culloms. 

4.  'n-.e  written  law  comprehends,  (2.)  The  a<fls  of 
fcdcrunt,  which  are  ordinances  for  rceulating  the  lorms 
of  proceeding  before  tlie  court  of  felhon  in  the  admini- 
flration  of  jvifiice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a 
delegated  jjower  from  tlK  Icgidature  for  that  purpofc. 
Some  of  thefe  aifts  dip  upon  matter  of  right,  which  de- 
clare what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  l.iw  of  Scot- 
land, and  what  they  are  to  obfervc  afterwards  as  a  rule 
of  judgment. 

5.  I'he  civil,  or   Roman   and  canon  laws,  tliough 
'  they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  the 

written  law,  have  undoubtedly  had  tlie  greated  in- 
fluence in  Scotland.  The  powers  exercifed  by  fove- 
rei-ns  and  judges  have  been  judified  upon  no  otliir 
ground,  than  tliat  llKy  were  conformable  to  tke  civil 


or  canon  laws  ;  and  a  fpecial  datute  was  judged  necet 
fary,  upon  tlie  reformation,  to  rcfcind  fuch  of  their 
conditutions  as  wsre  repugnant  to  the  I'rotedant  doc- 
trine. From  that  period,  the  canon  law  has  been  little 
rcfpecled,  except  in  quedions  of  tithes,  patron.iges, 
and  fome  few  more  articles  of  ecclefiaftical  right :  but 
the  Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cides  wi'.ere  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  datute  or  cuf- 
tom,  and  where  the  genius  of  the  law  allows  it  to  be 
applied. 

6.  The  unwritten  or  cudomary  law,  is  that  which, 
without  being  exprefsly  eua(fled  by  datute,  derives  its 
force  from  the  tacit  confent  of  king  and  people  ;  which 
confent  is  prefumed  from  the  ancient  cudom  of  the 
community.  Cudom,  as  it  is  equally  founded  in  die 
will  of  the  lawgiver  with  WTitten  law,  has  therefore  tlie 
f  mie  elFe^s  :  hence,  as  one  datute  may  be  explained 
or  repealed  by  another,  fo  a  datute  may  be  explained 
by  the  uniform  praiftlce  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  difufe  by  a  pofterior  contrary  cudom.  But 
this  power  of  cudom  to  derogate  from  prior  datutcs 
is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  datulC)  concerning 
private  right,  and  does  not  extend  to  thofc  which  re- 
gard public  policy. 

7.  An  uniform  trafl  of  the  judmcnts  or  decifions 
of  the  court  of  feffion  is  commonly  conUdereJ  ai  part 
of  the  cudomary  law  ;  and  witiiout  doubt,  where  a  par- 
ticular cudom  is  tliereby  fixed  or  proved,  fuch  cudom 
of  itfelf  conditutes  law  :  but  decilions,  though  they 
bind  the  parties  litigating,  have  not,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, the  authority  of  law  in  fimilar  cafes ;  yet,  where 
they  continue  uniform,  great  weight  isjudly  laid  on 
them.  Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  houfe  of  peers 
of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  p.irties  in  the 
appeal,  lince  in  thefe  the  peers  a«5t  as  judges,  not  as 
lawgivers. 

8.  Tliongh  the  laws  of  nature  arc  fufficicntly  pul>- 
liflied  by  tlie  internal  fuggedion  (.f  natural  light,  civil 
laws  cannot  be  confidcred  as  a  rule  for  t!ie  ccnduiS  of 
life,  till  they  arc  notified  to  thofc  whofe  cmdiu^  thejr 
are  to  regidate.  Tiie  Scots  aiJls  of  parliament  were,  by 
mod  ancient  cudom,  proclaimed  in  all  tlie  different 
fliires,  boroughs,  and  baron-courts,  of  the  kingdom. 
But  after  the  datutes  came  to  be  printed,  lliat  cudom 
was  gradu.dly  ncglctfled  ;  and  at  lad,  the  publication 
of  the  laws,  at  tJie  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  was 
declared  fullicient ;  and  they  became  obligatory  40 
days  thcre.ifter.  BrllKh  datutes  are  deemed  fulficient- 
ly   notified,  without  formal  promulgation  ;  eitl>er   be- 

caiilc  the  printing  is  truly  a  publication ;  or  bccaufe 
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every  fubjeft  is,  by  a  maxim  of  the  Englifli  law,  party 
to  them,  as  being  prefeot  in  parliament,  either  by  him- 
fclf  or  his  rcprelcntative.  After  a  law  is  publilhed,  no 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excufe  the  breach  of  it. 

0.  As  laws  are  given  for  the  rule  of  our  conduft, 
thev  can  regulate  futiu-e  cafes  only  ;  for  paft  anions 
being  out  of  our  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  Decla- 
ratory laws  form  no  ex.ception  to  this  ;  for  a  ftatute, 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a  former  law,  does  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning  ;  and  it  is  included  in  tlie 
notion  of  interpretation,  that  it  muft  draw  back  to  the 
date  of  the  law  interpreted. 

10.  By  the  rules  of  interpreting  ftatutelaw  received 
in  Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  ufed  from  the  title 
to  the  aft  itfelf,  a  rubra  ad  nigrum  ;  at  lead,  where  the 
rubric  has  been  either  originally  framed,  or  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  legiflature.  I'he  preamble  or  narra- 
tive, which  recites  the  inconveniences  that  had  arilen 
from  the  former  law ;  and  the  caufes  inducing  the  e- 
naftment,  may  alfo  lead  a  judge  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  ftatute.  But  the  chiet  weight  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  ftatutory  words. 

11.  Laws,  being  direifted  to  the  unlearned  as  well 
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as  the  learned,  ought  to  be  conftrued  in  their  mod  ob-    cafes  exprelTed. 


A  W.  Tart   n 

viIeB;e  be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  m  Triiofe 
behajf  it  was  granted.  As  the  only  foundation  of  cu- 
ftomary  law  is  of,\ge,  which  confifts  in  faft,  fnch  law 
can  go  no  flrrthcr  tlian  the  particular  uftge  has  gone. 

13.  All  ftututes,  concerning  matters  fpecially  fa- 
voured by  law,  receive  an  ample  interpretation  ;  as 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any 
ufeful  public  undertaking,  for  making  efffeftual  the 
wills  cf  dying  perfons,  for  reftraining  fraud,  for  th* 
fecurity  of  creditors,  &c.  A  ftatute,  thou^.h  its  fub- 
jeft-matter  fhould  not  be  a  favourite  of  the  law,  may 
be  extended  to  fimilar  cafes,  which  did  not  exift  when 
the  ftatute  was  made  ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  to  provide. 

14.  Every  ftatute,  however  unfavourable,  muft  re- 
ceive the  interpretation  necefTary  to  give  it  effeft :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extenfion  of  favourable  laws, 
fcope  muft  not  be  given  to  the  imagination,  in  difco- 
vering  remote  refemblances  ;  the  extenfion  mu'c  be  li- 
mited to  the  cafes  immediately  fimilar.  'Where  there 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  legiflature  has  omitted 
a  cafe  out  of  the  ftatute  purpofely,  the  ftatute  cannot 
be  extended  to  that  cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fimilar  to  the 


vious  meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  fubtle  di- 
ftinftions  ;  and  no  law  is  to  fuffer  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation, where  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  is  as  com- 
modious, and  equally  fitted  to  tlie  fubjeft  of  the  fta- 
tute. Laws  ought  to  be  explained  fo  as  to  exclude  ab- 
furdities,  and  in'the  fenfe  which  appears  moft  agreeable 
to  former  laws,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 


15.  The  objefts  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Erfkine,  one  of  the  lateft  writers  on  the  fubjeft, 
are,  Perfons,  Things,  and  Anions. 


civi. 
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to  the  general  frame  and  ftrufture  of  the  conftitution.       A    Moko  perfons,  judges,  who  are  invefted  with  ju- 
In  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  afting  is  ta-    jt\.  rifdidlion,  deierve  the  firft  confideration. 
ken  from  a  perfon,  folely  for  tlie  private  advantage  of  g^^^^  j_     Of  jurifdiaion  and  judge,  in  gcneroL 

another,   the  confent  of  him,  in  whole  behalt  the  law  j  j    j  j    a         <» 

was  made,  Ihall  fupport  the  aft  done  in  breach  of  it ;         Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  or  Jurifdic* 
but  the  confent  of  parties  immediately  interefted  has  no    magiftratc,  to   take  cognifance  of  and  decide  caufes ''<>"• 
effeft   in   matters  which  regard  the  public   utility  of  a    according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  fentences  into  execu- 
ftate.     X^Tiere  the  words  of  a  ftatute  are  capable  but  of    tion.     That  traft  of  ground,  or  diftrift,  witliin  which 
one  meaning,    the  ftatute  muft  be  ohferved,  however    a  judge  has  t!ie  right  of  jurifdiftion  is  called  his  territo- 
hard  it  may  bear  on  p.irticular  perfons.     Neverthelefs,    ry :  and  every  .ift  of  jurifdiftion  exercifed  by  a  judge 

without  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  fentence, 
or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

2.  The  Aipreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  en-  King  the 
afting  laws,  falls  naturally  to  have  tlie  right  of  erec-  fountain 
ting  couits,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply  ju"f<l'<^' 
the:'e  laws  to  psrticuiar  cafes  :  but,  in   Scotland,  tliis 


as  no  human  fyftem  of  laws  can  comprehend  all  pof- 
fible  cafes,  more  may  fometimes  be  meant  by  the  law- 
giver than  is  expreifed  ;  and  hence  certain  ftatates, 
where  extenfion  is  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  letter,  to  fimilar  and  omitted  cafes  : 
others  are  to  be  confined  to  the  ftatutory  words. 


-fatria.  12-  A  ftrift  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,  (i.)  To    right  has  been  always  intrufted  with  the  crown,  as  ha- 


con-eftory  ftatutcs,  which  repeal  or  rcftrift  former  laws  ; 
and  to  ftatutcs  which  enaft  heavy  pen.iltics,  or  rellrain 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  (:.)  Laws,  made  on 
occafion  of  prete'.'.t  exigencies  in  a  ftate,  ought  net  to 
be  drawn  to  fimilar  cafes,  alter  tiie  preflurc  is  over. 
(3)  ^Vhere  ftatutcs,  cftablilli  certain  folemnities  as  re- 
quifite  to  deeds,  fiich  folemnities  are  not  fuppliable  by 
equivalents  for  folemnities  lofc-  their  nature,  when  tlicy 
are  not  performed  fpccifically.  (4-^  A  ftatute,  which 
enumerates  fpecial  cafes,  is,  witli  difliculty,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cafes  not  cxprcffcd  ;  but,  where  a  law  does 
not  dci'cend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  re.ifon  to 
extend  it  10  fimilar  cafes.  (5.)  Statutes,  which  carry 
a  difpenfiition  or  privilege  to  particular  perl'ons  or  fo- 
cieticc,  fuflcr  a  ftrift  interpretation  ;  becaufe  they  de- 
rogate from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a  burden  upon 
the  reft  of  the  community.     But  at  no  rate  can  a  pri- 


vmg  \h.^  exe>-utive  power  of  the  ftatc. 

3   Jurifdiftion  is  eillier  fupreme,  inferior,  or  mixed.  Diflinc- 
That  jurifdiftion  is  fupreme,  from  which  there  lies  no  '1°".*  °^'. 
appeal  to  a  liighcr  court.     Inferior  courts  arc  thofe  '''''l'""" 
whefe  fentences  are  fubjeft  to  the  reviev>-  of  the  fupreme 
courts,  and  whofc  jurifdiftion  is  confined  to  a  particu. 
lar   territory-.     Mixed  jurifdiftion   participates   of  the 
nature   both   of   the  fupreme  and  inferior :    thus  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  commif- 
faries  of  Edinburgh,  "liave  an  univerfal  jurifdiftion  over 
Scotland,  and  they  can  review  the  decrees  of  inferior 
admiials  and  ccmmilfaries  ;  but  fincc  their  own  decrees 
are  fubjeft  to  the  revicw^  of  the  courts  of  feffion  or  jn- 
fticiary,  they  are,  in  that  refpeft,  inferior  courts. 

4.  Jurifdiftion  is  either  civil  or  criminal :  by  the  firft, 
queftlons  of  private  right  are  decided ;  by  the  other, 
crimes  are  punilhed.     But,  in  all  jurifdiftion,  though 
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»f-o(    increly  civil,  there  is  a  power  inlierent  in  the  judge  to 
Kland.    j,u„ill»  either  corporally,  or  by  a  pecuniary  line,  thoie 
who  offend  during  the  proceedings  of  the   court,  or 
who  rtiall  afterwards  ol»ftruit  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tencc. 

5.  Jurifdiflion  is  either  privative  or  cumulative. 
Privative  jurifdiiflion,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  one 
coun,  to  ihe  eicclufion  ol  all  others.  Ciintiul.uiv»,  o- 
tlierwife  called  concurrent,  is  that  which  may  be  exer- 
cifed  by  any  one  of  two  tr  more  courts,  in  the  liime 
caufe.  In  civil  ciimulativejurifdiiftion,  the  private  pur- 
tiier  has  the  right  of  election  before  which  of  the  courtt 
he  Iball  fue  ;  biK  as,  in  criminal  quetlions  wliich  art 
profecuted  by  a  public  officer  of  court,  a  coUilion  ot 
jurifdiiflion  might  happen,  through  eacli  of  the  judge* 
claiming  the  exercile  ot  their  right,  that  ju».ige,  by 
whofe  waiTHUt  the  delinquent  is  tirll  cited  or  apjMe- 
hended  (which  is  the  firll  ilcp  oi  juiifdi«ru<m),  acquires 
ihcrelvy  (jure  fr^ventiamt )  the  sxclulive  right  ot"  jud- 
ging in  the  cauli;. 

6.  All  rights  of  jurifdiflion,  being  originally  gr.»nt- 
ed  in  contideration  of  the  fitnefs  ot  the  jirarncc,  were 
tliLTetcre  perfonal,  and  died  with  himfelf.  But,  upon 
the  introduftion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  certain  jurifdic- 
tions  were  annexed  to  lands,  and  defcended  to  heirs,  as 
well  as  the  lands  to  which  they  were  annexed  ;  but  now 
all  heritable  jurifdiAions,  except  thofe  of  admiralty  and 
a  fmall  pittance  referved  to  barons,  are  either  abolilh- 
cd,  or  refumed  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

7.  Jurifdi(51ion,  is  either  proper  or  dtlcgated.  Pro- 
per jurifdiction,  is  that  wliich  belongs  to  a  judge  or 
magiftrate  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  otSce.  Delegated, 
is  that  w^iich  is  coDimunicated  by  the  judge  to  another 
whoaiJls  in  his  name,  cMed  a  il./>:jle  or  dtpiity.  Where 
a  deputy  appoints  <;ne  under  him,  he  is  called  -.ifiiijli- 
lal!.  No  grant  of  jurifdi<flion,  which  is  an  office  re- 
quiring perfonal  qualifications,  can  be  delegated  by 
the  graivtee  to  another,  without  an  exprcfs  power  in  the 
grant. 

mif.      8.  Civil  jurifdiilion  is   founded,   1.  Ralloiie  domic'iM, 
I.       'A'  tl)e  defender  has  his  domicile  within  the  judge's  tor- 
'1      ritory.     A  domicile  is  the  dwelling  place  where  a  per- 
^'      fon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  ;  and  cuftom  has 
fixed  it  as  a  rule,  thirt  rcfidence  for  40  days  founds  ju- 
rifdt<aion.     K  one  has  no  fixed  dwelling  plate,  <•.  ^.  a 
foldier,  or   a  travelling   merchant,  a  perfonal  citation 
againfl  him  within   the  territory  is   fufticieirt  to  foiiiMl 
the  judge's  jurrfdiiftion  over  him,  even  in   civil  que- 
ftions.    "As  the  defender  is  not  obliged  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  to  which  he  is  not  fubjeiS,  the  puriucr  mull 
follow  the  defender's  domicile. 

9.  It  is  founded,  2.  Rnlione  rei  fttx,  if  the  fubjeA 
in  qucftion  lie  within  the  territory.  If  that  fubje<ft  he 
immoTcablc,  the  judge,  whoie  jurif«litftion  is  founded 
in  this  way,  is  the  fole  judge  competent,  excluding  ^^h: 
judge  of  the  domicile. 
,  of  to.  Where  one,  who  ihns  not  hi«  domicile  within  *hc 
lUuitnt  tetritory,  i,s  to  be  fued  before  an  iiiferior  court  ratiotu 
relffa!,  the  court  of  feflion  muft  be  upplied  to,  whoAc 
jurifdiflion  is  univcrial,  iind  who,  of  courfe,  grant  let- 
ters ol  fupplcment  to  cite  »he  dt^nder  to  ajjpeiu-  be- 
fore the  inferior  judge.  Where  the  party  <o  be  fu«l 
refides  in  another  kingdom,  ond  has  ftn  eftate  in  Ihis, 
the  court  of  fefifion  is  rtie  only  proper  court,  ns  the 
cornmane  foram  to  all  perfot\s  sliding  abroad  :  veA  4hc 
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defender,  if  his  eftatc  be  herit;;blc,  is  confidcrcd  a«  law. 
tally  fummoiied  to  tliat  court,  by  a  citation  at  the  mar- 
ket-crof»  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  .ind  Ihore  of  Leith  : 
but  wlwrc  a  firangcr,  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  on- 
ly a  moveable  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  to 
be  fo  little  fubjeift  tQ  the  jurifdi^on  of  thoir  courts,  that 
adtion  cannot  be  brought  againd  him  till  his  effe<3s  be 
firll  attached  by  an  arredmcnt  jurlJUiiiiimit  futulaiuU 
tail/a  ;  which  is  laid  on  by  a  warrant  ilTuiag  from  the 
fupreme  courts  of  f<ffion,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  whofe  territory  tlie  fubjedl  is  (ituated,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  creditor. 

»i.  A  judge  may,  in  fpecial  cafes,  arreft  or  fecure  •Arrett- 
thc  perfons  ol  fuch  as  have  neither  domicile  nor  eitatc  [?"'"  '^ 
witliin  his  territory,  even  for  civil  debts.     Thus,  on  the  ''""S^"' 
Iwrder  between  Scotland  and  England,  warrauts  are 
granted  <'f  couifc  by  the  judge-ordiiuiry  of  either  fide, 
agiiinft  thcte  who  have  their  domicile  upon  tha  oppo- 
lite  fide,  for  airelVing  their  perfons,  tdl  they  give  c.ni,- 
iwnjudiciojijh :  and  even  the  petfons  of  citizens  or  na- 
tives may  be  fo  fccurcd,  where  there  is  juft  reafon  to  fuf- 
peifl  that  they  are  in  m'dUaliosf  f:r^?,  i.e.     that  they 
ir.tend  fuddenly  to  withdraw  iromthe  kingdom;  upon 
which  fufpicioii,  the  crccitor  wiio  applies  fiir  the  war- , 
rant  nuilt  make  oath.     An  inhalntaiit  of  a  borough-' 
royal,  who  has  liiriiilhed  one  who  lives  without  the  bo- 
rough in  meat,  clothes,  or  other  merchandize,  and  who 
has  no   fecurity  for  it  but  his  own  account-book,  may 
arreft  his  debtor,  till  he  give  fccurhy jui/ic:oJ!/lr. 

12.  A  judge  may  be  declined,  1.  c.  his  jurifdiiftion  Groandi  of 
difowned  judicially,  1.  Ruliane  :juj'it,\.i.  trom  his  incom- dedina- 
j5t<tcncy  U)  the  fpecial  caufe  brought  before  him.   i.  Ra-  '"''• 
timte  jHt'jxfii  jitd'tc'is  ;  where  either  the  judge  hiaiielf,  or 

his  near  kinfman,  has  an  interell  in  the  fuit.  No  judge 
can  vote  in  the  caufe  of  his  father,  brother,  or  fon,  ei- 
ther by  confanguir.ity  or  aflinity  ;  nov  in  tl'.e  caiilc  ot" 
his  uncle  or  nephew  by  conlanpuinity.  3.  Rntione 
privHegii:  where  the  party  is  by  privilege  exempted  trom 
their  jurifdiction. 

13.  Prorogated  jurifdirtion  (jHriJtliaio  in  confaiuen-  Hrorogatfd 
tes)  that  which  is,  by  the  confcnt  of  parties,  confer- j'"''"^"-''"'^. 
red   upon  a  judge,  who,  without  fuch  corlcnt,  would 

be  incompetent.  Where  a  judge  is  incoinpcteirt,  every 
ftep  he  takes  mull  be  null,  till  his  jurifdiiflion  be  made 
competent  by  the  party's  acflual  fubniilHon  to  it.  It  is 
otherwife  where  the  judge  is  competent,  b»t  jmay  be 
dcchnod  by  the  party  upon  privilege. 

14.  In  Older  to  prorogation,  tlie  judge  muft  have 
jurifditflion,  fuch  as  may  be  prorogated.  Hence,  pro- 
rogation cannot  be  admitted  where  the  judge's  jurifdic- 
tion is  excluded  by  llatute.  Yet  where  the  caufe  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  to  which  the  judge  is  com- 
petent, though  law  may  have  confuied  his  jurilditflion 
witliin  a  certair.  funo,  parties  may  prorogate  it  above 
that  fum  uiilefs  where  prorogation  is  prohibited.  Pro- 
rogation  is  not  admitted  in  the  kuig's  caufcs  ;  for  the 
intereft  of  the  crown  <;;mnot  be  hurt  by  <hc  negligence 
of  its  officers. 

ly.  All  jiidges  mull  at  their  adniillion  fwcar,  i.  'ITic  Oitbiof 
oath  ofiillegimce,  and  liibfcribe  the  alfurancc  ;   2.  'ITie  judi;«». 
oath  of  abjuration  ;   ;^.  'llic  o;>«h  of  luprcnaacjr ;  laftly, 
'ITie  oath  drJiAtii  atimi»yirali»ne. 

16.   A  party  who  bus  cither  properly  declined  'he  j^^^j^^^^f 
^iiifdWlion  of  the  judge  before  wliom  he  had  been  ci-  a,i,ot»iioi^ 
ted,  or  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  procecd- 
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Law  of    ings  in  tlie  caufc,  niay,  befove  ilcci  tc,  apply  to  tlic  couit 
Sc'jtlaml.    ^f  fcflion  to  iiluc  kttcrs  of  advocation  tor  calling  the 
'~~'^'         aiflion    from  bclore  the  interior  court  to  thenii'elves. 
•The  groLiuds,  therefnie,  upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  letters  of  advocation,  are  incompetency  and  iniqui- 
ty.    Under   incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
dtfefl  of  jurifdictlon,  but  all  the  grounds  of  declining 
a  juiii'di^'^tion,  in  itlelf  competent,  ariiing  .  either  i'rom 
fufpicion  of  the  judge,  or  privilege  in  the  parties.     A 
judge  is  faid  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays 
juftice,  or  pronounces  fentence,  in   the  exercife  of  his 
jurifdiftion,  contrary  to  law. 
Advocatll        '  7-  Th;it  the  court  of  feffion  may  not  wafte  their 
on  how  li-  time  in  trifles,  no  caufe  for  a  fum  below  twelve  pounds 
mited.    '     Sterling  can  be  advocated  to  the  court  of  feflion  trom 
the  inferior  judge  competent ;  but  if  an  interior  judge 
Jhall  proceed  upon  a  caufe  to  wliich  he  is  incompetent, 
the  caufe  may  be  carried  from  him  by  advocation,  let 
the  fubject  be  ever  i'o  inconfiderable. 


V^'- 


Part  II 


dvii.      Sect.    II. 


Of  the  Jiipreme  judges    and   courts    of  Scat- 
land. 


Kinp, 


and 


parliament. 


Parliament 
of  Great 
Britain. 


Court  of 
fc&on. 


1.  The  king,  who  is  the  fountain  of  jurifdiflion, 
might  by  the  conttitution  have  judged  in  all  caufes, 
either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  veil  with  jurifdi<ftion. 

2.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of  the 
lafl  refort,  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  fentences  of 
all  the  fupreme  courts. 

3.  Bi  the  treaty  of  union,  1707,  the  parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Britifl;  houfe 
of  peers,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, is  become  the  court  of  the  lafl  refort,  to  which 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  fupreme  courts  of  Scotland  : 
but  that  court  has  nn  original  jurifdiiSion  in  civil  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  art.  22. 
of  that  treaty,  the  Scots  ihare  of  the  reprefentation  in 
the  houfe  of  peers  is  fixed  to  1 6  Scots  peers  ele<flive  ; 
and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  45  commoners,  of 
which  30  are  eleded  by  the  freeholders  of  counties, 
and  1 5  by  the  royal  boroughs.  The  Scots  privy  coun- 
cil was  alfo  thereupon  abolilTied,  and  funk  into  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  for  the  future  is  declared  to  have 
no  other  powers  than  the  Englllh  privy  council  had  at 
the  time  of  tlie  union. 

•  4.  A  court  was  erefled  in  142J,  confiding  of  cer- 
tain perfons  to  be  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  three 
eftates  of  parliament,  which  was  vefted  with  the  jurif- 
diflion  formerly  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  the 
■name  of  the  fejfmn,  becaule  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a  certain  number  of  feflions  at  the  places  to 
be  fpecially  appointed  by  the  king.  This  court  had  a 
jurifdiiflion,  cumulative  with  the  judge  ordinary,  in 
fpuilzies,  and  other  poiTclTory  aiftions,  and  in  debts  ;  but 
ihey  had  no  cognifance  in  queflions  of  property  of  he- 
ritable fubjefts.  No  appeal  lay  fi-om  its  judgments  to 
the  parliament.-  The  judjjes  of  this  court  ferved  by 
rotation,  and  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  after 
Slaving,  fat  40  days;  .and  became  fo  negligent  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  laft  thought 
neceifary  to  transfer  the  jurifditflion  of  this  court  to  a 
council  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  da'ih 
<mncil.  2 


5.  Tlie  picfcnl  model  of  the  court  fcf  feflfi'  n,  or  coU 
lege  of  jultice,  was  formed  in  the  rtign  of  James  V^ 
The  judges  thereof,  who  were  veiled  with  an  univerfal 
civil  junfdiction,  coniiiling  originally  f)f  f:ven  church 
men,  fcven  lajmen,  and  a  prelident,  v.hom  it  behoved 
to  be  a  prelate;  but  fpiritual  judges  were  in  1584 
partly,  and  in  1640  totally,  prohibited.  The  judges 
of  fcftion  have  been  always  received  by  wai  rants  from 
the  crown.  Anciently  his  majefty  feems  to  iwve  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  itfelf  the  right  of  chooling  their  own 
prelident;  and  in  I'ederunt  recorded  June  26.  1593, 
the  king  condelcended  to  prefent  10  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a  liil  of  three  jierfons,  out 
of  which  tlrey  were  to  choofe  one.  But  his  majefty  foon 
refumed  the  exercile  of  both  rights,  which  continued 
with  the  crown  till  tlie  ufurpation  ;  when  it  was  or- 
dained, that  the  king  (liould  name  the  judges  of  the 
feflion,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  After  the  refto- 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  be  folely 
in  the  fovereign. 

6.  Though  judges  may,  in  the  general  cafe,  lie  na- 
Ried  at  the  age  of  2 1  years,  the  lords  of  feffion  muft 
be  atleaft  25.  No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  offefTion, 
who  has  not  lerved  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 
feffion  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet  for 
ten  :  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  he  muft 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
be  found  qualified  tv.'o  years  before  he  can  be  named. 
Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prefents  the 
fuccellor  by  a  letter  addrefl'ed  to  the  lords,  wherein  he 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented. 
The  powers  given  to  them  to  rejeifl  the  prefentee  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a  bare  liberty  to  remonftrate 
fubftituted  in  its  place. 

7.  Befides  the  15  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al- 
lowed to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
who  might  fit  and  vote  with  them.  Thefe  extraordi- 
nary lords  were  fuppreffed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  college  of  jujltce  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  judges,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
oi  fenalors  ;  but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  fef- 
fion, writers  to  the  fignet,  and  others,  as  defcribcd, 
jia  S.  23d  Feb.  1687.  Where,  therefore,  the  college 
of  juftice  is  intitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college.  They  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  other  fervices  within  borough  ; 
and  from  the  payment  of  minifters  ftipends,  and  of  all 
cuftoms,  &c.  impofed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  thefe  privileges  and 
immunities  were  lately  called  in  queftion  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
feillon  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in  full  force. 

9.  Though  the  jurifdiiftion-of  the  feifion  be  properly 
limited  to  civil  caufes,  the  judges  have  always  fuftained 
th.emfelves  as  competent  to  the  crime  of  falfehood. 
Where  the  falfehood  deferves  death  or  demembration, 
they,  after  finding  the  crime  proved,  remit  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  coitrt  of  jufticiary.  Special  ftatute  has  given 
to  the  court  of  feflion  jurifdiiflion  in  contraventions  of 
law-burrows,  deforcements,  and  breach  of  arreftment; 
and  they  have  been  in  ufe  to  judge  in  battery  pendente 
lite,  and  in  ufury. 

10.  In  certain  civil  caufes,  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  fef- 
fion is  exclufive  of  all  inferior  jurifdidlions ;  as  in  de- 
clarators of  property,  and  other  conopetitions  of  heri- 
table 
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table  rlt^hts,  provings  of  the  tenor  cclfioncs  bonorum, 
•  rcllitutinn  of  minors,  rednflions  of  decrees  or  of  wri- 
tings, falcs  of  the  cllales  oi  minors  or  bankrupts,  life.  In 
a  Iccond  chifs  of  caufes,  that  jurifdiclion  can  be  only 
exercifcd  in  the  way  of  review,  after  the  caufe  is  brought 
from  the  inferior  court  ;  as  in  maritime  and  confillorial 
caul'es,  which  mud  be  purfued  in  the  firft  inllance  be- 
fore the  admiral  or  commilfary  ;  and  in  adtions  below 
twelve  pounds  Sterling,  which  mull  be  commenced  be- 
fore the  judge-ordinary.  In  all  civil  anions,  which 
fall  under  neither  of  thcfe  clalfes,  the  jnrildiiilion  of  the 
fcllion  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  firll  inllance,  with  that 
of  the  judge-ordinary.  Tlie  fefhon  may  proceed  as  a 
court  of  ecjuity  by  the  rules  of  confcience,  in  abating 
the  rigour  ot  lavv,  and  giving  aid  in  proper  cafes  to 
fuch  as  in  a  court  of  law  can  have  no  remedy  :  and  this 
power  is  inherent  in  the  fupreme  court  of  every  coun- 
try, where  feparatc  courts  are  not  ellablilhcd  for  law 
and  for  equity. 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  1 2tli  day  of 
June  and  rofe  upon  the  iith  day  of  Auguft  for  the 
fummcr  fefllon  ;  but  now,  in  confctiucnce  of  an  aift 
paffed  in  the  fedion  of  parliament  1 790,  it  meets  on  the 
I  2th  of  M.iy  and  riies  on  the  i  ith  of  July  for  the  fum- 
mer  feffion  ;  the  winter  federunt  llill  remaining  as  for- 
merly, TO1.  from  the  12th  of  November  to  the  i  ith  of 
March  inclulive. 

1 1.  The  fupreme  criminal  judge  v.'as  (lyled  the 
Jufliciar  ;  and  he  Irad  anciently  an  univerfal  civil  ju- 
rifdivition,  even  in  matters  of  heritage.  He  was  obli- 
ged to  hold  twojulliee  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  E- 
dinburgh  or  Peebles,  where  all  the  freeliolders  of  the 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend.  Belides  this  univer- 
fal court,  fpecial  jullice-ayres  were  hel^  in  all  the  ditFe- 
rent  fhires  in  the  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  Tlicfe  lall 
having  gone  into  diiule,  eight  dcpvities  were  appointed, 
two  for  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  who  Ihould  make 
their  circuits  over  the  whrile  in  April  and  0>5tol,er. 

12.  The  office  of  deputies  w;is  fupprelfed  in  1672; 
and  five  lords  offelllon  were  iidded.as  c(  mniillioncrs  of 
julliciary,  to  the  jullice-gencral  and  jnftice-clerk.  The 
jullice-gencral,  if  prcfent,  is  conftant  prefidcnt  of  the 
court,  and  in  his  abfence  th-  jullice-c'evk.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  three  diftriifts,  and  two  of  the  judges 
are  appointed  to  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  of 
each  dillriifl  twice  in  the  year  ;  one  judge  may  pro- 
ceed to  buliuefs  in  the  abfence  of  his  colleague.  In 
trials  before  tliis  co;ut  the  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  a«5l  23d  Geo.  HI.  was  palf.-d  ; 
by  wliicli  the  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  eaufcs 
by  the  verdiift  of  an  adi/.e  upon  examining  the  witnef- 
fes  v:v;i  -.irii-i'  without  reducing  the  tellimony  into  wri- 
ting, unlcfs  it  (hall  appear  more  e.\pcdler.t  to  procc.d 
in  tl'.e  former  way,  whicli  they  hive  it  in  tlieir  power 
to  do.  Tliis  a<ft  w.is  at  firil  temporary,  but  is  now 
made  perpetual  by  27th  Geo.  III.  cap.   18. 

13.  By  an  old  ll.itute,  the  crimes  of  ri'bbery,  rape, 
murder,  and  wilful  fire  railing,  (the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown),  are  faid  to  be  referved  to  the  king's  court  ot 
julliciary  ;  l)Ut  tlie  only  crime  in  whicli,  tie  praxi,  the 
jurifdielion  of  julliciary  became  at  l.ill  exclulive  ot  all 
inferior  criminal  jurifdi^'lion,  w.is  that  of  high  trcafou. 
The  court  of  judiciary,  when  fittiug  at  Ediiibnigli,  has 
a  power  of  advocating  caufes  from  all  inferior  criminal 
judges,  and  of  fufpending  their  fcntcnccs. 
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14.  The  circuit-court  can  alfo  judge  on  all  criminal  Liwof 
caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  dtmembration,  up-  Scotlinil. 
on  appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their  diftrict ; 

and  has  a  fupreme  civil  jurifdiclion,  by  way  of  appeal, 
in  all  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  Sterling,  in 
which  their  decrees  are  not  fubjcA  to  review  ;  but  no  ap- 
peal is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  caufe  be  finally  deter- 
mined in  the  inferior  court. 

15.  Tlie  court  of  exchequer,  as    the  king's  chain- ^""'''"  "* 
berlain  court,  judged  in  all  quellions  of  the  revenue.   In  '^'"'  ^'V"- 
purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 

lilhed,  and  a  new  court  creeled,  confiding  of  tlie  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  Baron, 
with  four  other  Barons  of  Exchequer  ;  which  Barons 
are  to  be  made  of  ferjeants  at  lav/,  Englilh  barrifters, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  Wxt  years  Handing.  This  court 
has  a  privative  jurifdivlion  conferred  upon  it,  as  to  the 
duties  of  cudonis,  extifc,  or  other  revenues  appertain- 
ing to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho- 
nours and  edates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown ;  in 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of 
proceeding  ufed  in  the  Englilli  court  of  exchequer, 
under  the  following  limitations  ;  that  no  debt  due 
to  the  crown  ihall  afFeiJl  the  debtor's  real  eftate  in 
any  other  manner  than  inch  eftate  may  be  afFefled 
by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  of 
the  crov.-n's  titles^  to  any  honours  or  lands  fhall  con- 
tinue to  be  tried  l>y  the  court  of  fellion.  The  barons 
have  the  powers  of  the  Scots  court  transferred  to  them, 
of  paffing  the  accounts  of  Iherifts,  or  other  rliccrs  who 
have  the  execution  of  writs  iliuing  from,  or  returnable 
to,  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  of  receiving  refigrations, 
and  palling  (ignatures  of  charters,  gifts  of  cafualties, 
&c.  But  though  all  thcle  mud  p.ifs  in  exchequer,  it  is 
the  court  of  felTion  only  who  can  judge  of  their  prefe- 
rence after  they  are  completed. 

16.  The   jurifdiiflion  of  the    admiral  in    maritime  AHminliy 
caufes  was  of  old  concurrent  with  that   of  the  fcdion.  f"""- 
The  high-admiral  is  declared  the  king's  judice-gene- 

ral  upon  the  leas,  on  frcfh  water  within  Hood-mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurirdi>flion  ex- 
tends to  all  maritime  caufes  ;  and  fo  conr-rehends  que- 
llions of  charter-parlies,  freights,  falvapes,  bottomries, 
&c.  He  excrcifes  this  fupreme  jurifdifli.  n  by  a  dele- 
gate, tlie  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  and  he 
may  alfo  nanie  inferior  deputies,  vhofe  jurifditlion  is 
limi-.ed  to  particular  diilricls,  and  whofe  feutences  arc 
fubjed  to  the  review  of  the  high  court.  In  caufes  which 
arc  declared  to  fill  under  the  adnural's  cognizance,  his 
jurifdi'^lion  is  fole  ;  in  fo  much,  that  the  feffion  it- 
felf,  though  it  may  review  his  decree;  by  fufpcnfion 
or  reduifiion,  cannot  carry  a  maritime  quedion  Irom 
him  by  aJvocation.  The  ..dmiial  lias  acquired,  by  u- 
fage,  a  jinifdiflion  in  mercantile  c.iuft?.,  even  where 
they  are  not  dridly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of 
thcjiiJire-oidinary. 

I  7.  All  the  fupreme  cmirts  have  fcals  or  fignrts,  pro-  Signet. 
)icr  to  their  fevcral  jurifdi>.1ions.  The  courts  of  felTioii 
and  jUiliciary  ufed  formerly  the  fame  fignet,  which  was 
called  the  king's,  bccaufe  the  writs  iifuing  Ir  m  thence 
run  in  the  king's  name  ;  and  though  tlie  j'.illiciarygol 
at  lall  a  feparatc  fignct  for  itfclf,  yet  that  of  the  fefUon 
dill  rct.iins  the  appellation  of  the //'«,''/./7inc/.  In  th.is 
oflice  are  fealcd  fummonies  for  citation,  letters  of  exe- 
cutorial diligence,  or  for  daying  or  prohibiting  of  dili- 
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gencc,  and  generally  whatever  palTesby  the  warrant  of 
the  felllon,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
court.  All  thefe  muft,  before  fealing,  be  figned  by  the 
writers  or  clerks  of  the  fignet :  But  letters  of  diligence, 
where  they  are  granted  in  a  depending  procefs,  merely 
for  probation,  though  they  pals  by  the  lignet,  muft  be 
fubfcribed  by  a  clerk  of  feflion.  The  clerks  of  the  fig- 
net  alfo  prepare  and  fubfcribe  all  fignatures  of  charters, 
or  other  royal  grants,  which  pafs  in  exchequer. 

Sect.   III.     Of  the  inferior  judges  and  courts  of  Scot- 
land. 


w. 


Part 


Sheriff  (from  reeve,  governor,  w\d  Jheer  to  cut 
or  divide),  is  the  judge-ordinary  conftituted  by  the 
crown  over  a  particular  divifion  or  county.  The  llie- 
ritPs  jurifdicftion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  in  an- 
cient times,  nearly  as  ample  within  his  own  territory  as 
that  of  die  fuprenie  courts  of  fellion  and  jufticiary  was 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  His  civil  jurifdiflion  now  extends  to  all  adlions 
upon  contraifts,  or  other  peifonal  obligations  ;  forth- 
comings, poindings  of  the  ground,  mails  and  duties; 
and  to  all  pofleirory  adions,  as  removings,  ejections, 
fpuilzics,  &c.  ;  to  all  brieves  iffuing  from  the  chancery, 
as  of  inqueft,  terce,  divifion,  tutory,  &;c. ;  and  even  to 
adjudications  of  land  eftates,  vi'hen  proceeding  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir.  His  prefent  crimi- 
nal jurUdiiStion  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  ;  and  he  is  competent  to  moil  queftions  of 
public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurifdiclion  with  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

3.  Sheriffs  have  a  minillerial  power,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries,  in  order  to  the  trial  of  caufes  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  eleiSing  members  of  par- 
liament have  been,  llnce  the  union,  direiSed  to  the  ilie- 
rilFs,  who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown-office  from  whence  they  ifllied.  They  alfo  exe- 
cute writs  iflliing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  ;  and  in 
general,  take  care  of  all  eftates,  duties,  or  cafualties 
tliat  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which 
they  muft  account  to  the  exchequer. 

lorJofre-      4-  A  lord  of  regality  was  a  magiftrate  who  had  a 

gality,  grant  of  lands  from  the  fovereign,  with  royal  jurifdic- 
lion annexed  thereto.  His  civil  jurifdidiion  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  llieriff ;  his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  right  to  repledge  or  re- 
claim ;ill  criminals,  fubjeft  to  hisjurifdidion,  from  any 
other  competent  court,  though  it  were  the  jufticiary 
itfelf,  to  his  own.  He  had  alio  right,  according  to  the 
moll  common  opinion,  to  the  fingle  elchcat  of  all  de- 
nounced perlbns  reliding  within  his  juriiUiftion,  even 
though  fuch  privilege  had  not  been  expreffed  in  the 
grant  of  regality. 

Stewart,  5.  The  llewart  was  the  magiftrate  appointed  by  the 

king  over  fuch  regality  lands  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture,  SiC.  and  therefore  the  ftewart's 
jurifdiiftion  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regality.  The  two 
itewartries  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, m;ike  Ihires  or  counties  by  themfelves,  and  fend 
each  a  reprefentative  to  parliament. 

Bailie.  ^'  Where  lands  not  erecfted  into  a  regality  fell  into 

the  king's  hands,  he  appointed  a  Bailie  over  them, 
■whofe  jurifdi<5Hon  was  equal  to  that  of  a  fherifE 


7.  By  the  late  jurifdiaion-ad,  20  Geo.  II.  all  heri-  I.awo 
table  regalities  and  bailieries,  and  all  fuch  heritable  Scotlan. 
(herilTships  and  ilewartries  as  were  only  parts  of  a  ihire, 
are  dilfolved  ;  and  the  powers  formerly  vefted  in  them 
are  made  to  devolve  upon  fuch  of  the  king's  courts  as 
thefe  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  the  juriiiiicflions 
diilblved  had  never  been  granted.  All  fheriffships  and 
ftewarlries  that  were  no  part  of  a  fliire,  where  they  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  refumed 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  No  high  ilieriff  or  ftewart 
can  hereafter  judge  peribnally  in  any  caufe.  One  fherifF 
or  ftewart-depute  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  in 
every  {hire,  who  muft  be  an  advocate  of  three  years 
ftanding  ;  and  whole  office  as  IherifF  or  ftewart-depute 
is  now  by  28    Geo.  II.  held  ad  vitam  aut  cuham, 

8.  The  appendage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  of  Prince  t 
Scotland,   has  been  long  erefled  into  a   regality-jurif-  Scotland 
didlion,  called  the  Principality.     It  is  perlonal  to  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  upon  whofe  death  or  liicceffion  it  re- 
turns to  the  crown.     Tlie  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 

own  chancery,  from  which  his  writs  iifue,  and  may 
name  his  own  chamberlain  and  other  officers  for  re- 
csiving  and  managing  his  revenue.  The  vailals  of  the 
princes  are  intitled  to  elecl,  or  to  be  eledted,  members 
of  parliament  for  countie-,  equally  with  thofe  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

9.  Jullices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  named  by 
the  fovereign  over  the  leveral  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  ipecial  purpofe  of  prel'erving  the  public  peace. 
Anciently  their  power  reached  little  farther  than  to 
bind  over  diforderly  perfons  for  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  jufticiary  ;  afterwards  they  were 
authorifed  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in 
mol^  of  the  laws  concerning  public  policy.  They  may 
compel  workmen  or  labourers  to  ferve  for  a  reafonable 
fee,  and  they  can  condemn  mailers  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  fervants.  They  have  power  to  judge  in  queftions 
of  highways,  and  to  call  out  the  tenants  with  their  cot- 
tars and  fervants  to  perform  fix  days  work  yearly  for  up- 
holding them.  It  has  been  lately,  however,  found  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  that  juftices  have  no  jurifdiiflion  what- 
ever in  common  aflions  for  debt.  So  that  it  now  feems 
fixed,  that  they  are  incompetent  in  fuch  aftions,  except 
where  they  are  declared  competent  by  fpecial  ftatute. 

10.  Since  the  union,  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  powers  committed  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  are  authorifed  to  exercife  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  office  of  an  Engliih  juftice,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  peace.  From  that  time,  the  Scots 
and  the  Englifti  commiffions  have  run  in  tlie  fame 
ftyle,  which  contain  powers  to  inquire  into  and  judge 
in  all  capital  crimes,  witchcrafts,  felonies,  and  feveral 
otliers  fpecially  enumer.ated  ;  with  this  limitation  fub- 
joined,  of  luhich  juflices  of  the  peace  may  la-wfully  in- 
quire. Two  juftices  can  conftitute  a  court.  Special 
ftatute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  feveral  matters  of 
excife  to  the  juftices,  in  which  their  fentences  are  fi- 
nal. As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  veiled  in 
them,  the  reader  muft  of  neceffity  be  referred  to  the 
exciie  laws ;  it  not  faUing  within  the  plan  of  tliis 
work,  to  enter  into  fo  very  minute  a  detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

11.  A  borough    is    a  body-corporate,  made  up  ofBoroog 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  tra<fl  of  ground  erected  by 

the   fovereign,  with  jurifdiflion   annexed  to  it.      Bo- 
roughs 
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I,:iw  of    roughs  are  erefted,  either  to  be  holden  of  the  fovereign  ring  the  continuance  of  fairs.     By  the  late  jurifdiclion- 

tiitland.  himfelf,  which  is  the  general  cafe  of  royal  boroughs ;  a.£t,  all  jurifdiiftions  of  conllabulary  are  diflblved,  ex- 

"         or  of  the  fupcrior  of  the  lands  creded,  as  boroughs  of  cept  that  of  high-conftable. 

regality  and  baiouy      Boroughs  royal  have  power,  by  i6.  The  office  of  the  Lyon  King  of  arms  was  chicf- 

their  charters,  to  choofe  annually  certain  office-bearers  ly  niiniftcrial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry 

or  magiftrates  ;  and  in  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba-  public  meflages,  &c.     But  he  has  alfo  a  right  of  ju- 

rony,  the  nomination  of  magiftrates  is,  by  their  char-  rifdiition,  whereby  he  can  punilh  all  who  ufurj)  arms 

ter,  lodged  fonictimes  in  the  inhabitants,  fometimes  in  contrary  to   the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  fufpend 

the  fuperior.     Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurifdidion  in  me(fengcrs,  heralds,  or  purfuivants,  (who  are  ofliccrs 

matters  of  debt,  fervices,  and   queftions  of  polfeinon  named  by  himfelf)  ;  but  he  has  no  cognizance  of  the 

betwixt    the    inhabitants.      The    criminal   jurifdiiflion  damage  arifmg  to  the  private  party  through  the  mef- 

extends  to   petty  riots,  and  reciclefs  lire-raiiuig.     The  fenger's  fault.     MclFengers   arc   fubfcrvicnt  to  the  fu- 

dean  of  guild   is  that   magillrate   of  a  royal  borough  preme  courts  of  fellion  and  jufticlary  ;  and  their  proper 

who  is  head  of  the  merchant-company ;  he  has  the  cog-  bufinefs  is  to  execute  all  the  king's  letters  either  in  ci- 

nizance  of  mercantile  caufes  within  borough  ;  and  the  vil  or  criminal  caufcs.     Tlicy  muft.  find  caution  for  the 

infpeiJlion  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on  proper  difcharge  of  their  duty  ijua  mcflengers ;  and  in 

private  property,  nor   on  tiie   public   ftreets ;   and  he  cafe  of  any  malverfation,  or  neglcft,  by  which  damage 

may  direift  infufficient  ho\ifes  to  be  pulled  down.     His  arifes  to  their  employers,  their  fureties  may  be  recur- 

jurifdidlion  has  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  bo-  red  upon  for  indemnification.    Thefe  fureties,  however, 

rough,  or  bailie-court.  are  not  anfwerable  for  the  conduft  of  the  mclfcnger  in 

iroos.            1 2.  A  baron,  in  the  large  fenfc  of  that  word,  is  one  any  other  capacity  but  qua  fuch  ;  and  therefore,  if  a 

who  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  and,  as  melfenger  is  authorifed  to  uplift  payment  from  a  debt- 

fuch,  had,  by  the  ancient  conllitution,  right  to  a  feat  or,  and  fails  to  account  to  his  employer,  the  cautioner 

in  parliament,  however  fmall  his  freehold  might  have  is  not  liable  ;  his  obligation  extending  only  to  the  rc- 

been.     The  leller  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur-  gular  and  proper  duties  of  the  office  in  executing  the 

den  of  attending  the  fervice  ot   parliament.     This  ex-  diligence,  or  the  like. 

emption  grew  infenlibly  into  an  utter  difability  in  all  the  17.  The  judges  had,  for  a  longtime,  no  other  fa- 

lelfer   barons  from  fitting  in  parliament,  without  dec-  larics  or  appointments  than  what  arofe  from  the  fcn- 

tion  by  the  county  ;  though  no  llatutc  is  to  be  found  tences  they  pronounced.     The  criminal  judges  applied 

to  tlicir   own  ufe  tlie   fines  or  iffues  of  their  feveral 
courts ;  and  regalities  had  a  right  to  the  fingle  efcheat 
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exprefsly  excluding  them. 

1 3.  To  conilitutc  a  baron  in  the  ftriifl  law-fenfe,  his 
lands  muft  have  been  ereiSed,  or  at  leaft  confirmed,  by 
the  king,  in  liberain  baromain ;  and  fuch  baron  had  a 
certain  jurifdidion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which   he 


of  all  perfons  denounced,  who  refided  within  their  ju- 
rifdiiflion  ;  and  the  civil  judges  got  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fum  contained  in  the  decree  pronounced. 


might  have  exercifeJ,  either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by    But  thefe  were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  falaries  be- 
his  bailie. 

14.  By   the    late 


jurifdiiflion-aft,  the  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  of  a  baron  is  reduced  to  the  power  of  recovering, 
from  his  valfals  and  tenants,  the  rents  of  his  lands,  and 
of  condemning  them  in  mill-fervices ;  and  of  judging 


ing  fettled  upon  them 

Sect.  V.     Of  ecckftajl'ical  perfons. 


cliz. 
The  Pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow- The  p»pe: 


in  caufes  wheic  the  debt  and   damages  do  not  exceed  ledged,  over  the  weftcrn  part  of  Chriftcndom,  for  the 

40  s.  Sterling.      His   criminal  jurifdiiflion   is,    by  the  head  of  the  Chriftlan  church.     The  papal  jurifdiclion 

f.ime   ftatute,  limited  to  all'aults,  b;ittcries,  and  other  was  abolifhed  in  Scotland  rtnnu  1560.     The  king  was, 

fmaller  oifenccs,  which  may  be  punilhed  by  a  fine  not  by  acft  1669,  declared  to  have  fupreme  authority  over 

exceeding  20  s.  Sterling,  or  by  fctting  the  offender  in  all  perfons,  and  in  all  caufes  ecclefiaftic.il ;  but  this  aift 

the  ftocks  in  the  day-time  not  above  three  hours  ;  the  was  repealed  by  1690,  as  inconlillent  with  Prelbyterian 

fine  to  be  levied  l)y  poinding,  or  one  montli's  imprifon-  church-government,  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 

ment.     The   jurifdidion    formerly  competent  to  pro-  being  cftabliflied. 

prietors   of  mines,  and  coal  or  fall  works,  over  their        2.   Bet'ore  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy  Clergy, 

workmen,  is  refcrved  ;  and  alfo  that  which  was  com-  was  divided  into  fecular  and  regular.     Tlic  fecular  had 

petcnt   to    proprietors  who  had  the  right  of  fairs  or  a   particular  traifl   of  ground   given   them  in  charge, 

markets,  for  eoirefting  the  difordcrs  lh.it  might  hap-  within  which   they  excrcifcd  the   paftoral  office  of  bi- 

pen  during  their  continuance ;   provided  they  lliali  ex-  fliop,  prelbytcr,  or  other  church-officer.     The  regular 

ercife  no  jurifdiflion  inferring  the  lofs  of  life  or  demem-  clergy  h.id  no  cure  ot  fouls  ;  but  were  tied  down  to  rc- 

bration.  fidence  in  their  abbacies,  prioiics,  or  other  mon.dle- 

15.  The  hip-h  conftable  of  Si.otland  had  no  fixed  tor-  rics  :   and  they  got  the  name  ni  rer^uhry  from  tlic  rules 

ritorial  jurii'dii'tion,  but  followed  the  couit;  and  had,  of  mortification  to  which  they  were  bound,  according 

jointly  with  the  marifchal,  llie  cognizance  of  all  crimes  to  the  inllitution  of  their  fcvcral  orders.     I'pon  the  va- 

conimilttd  within  two  leagues  of  it.     All  other  con-  cancy  of  any  benefice,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  com- 

itabularies  were  ilependent  on  him  :  tlieic  had  caftles,  nicndators  were  frequently  appointed  to  levy  ilic  I'ruits, 

and  fometimes  i)oroughs,  fubjeifl   to  their  jurifdielion,  as  fadors  or  (lewards  during  the  vacancy.     The  Pope 

as  Dundee,  Montrcfe,  &c.  and   among  other  powers,  alone  could   give   tlie  higher  benefices  in  comnifmlam ; 

now  little  known,  they  liad  the  right  of  cxcrcifing  cri-  and  at  Lift,  from  the  plenittule  of  his  power,  he  came 

minal  juiifdidlion  within  their  refpcdive  territories  du-  to  name  conimcndaiors  for  life,  and  without  any  obli- 

4  N  i  gation 
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payment  to  be  made  by  the  heritors  to  the  patron  of    Law  of 
600  merks  ;  but  it  was  again  reftored  to  patrons,   10   Scotland, 
An.  c.  12.  with  the  exception  of  the  prefentation  fold 
in  purfuance  of  the  ibrmer  aft. 

8.   Patrons  were  not  fimply   adminiftrators  of   the  Patrons, 


L  i 

gation  to  account.  After  the  reformation,  feveral  ab- 
bacies and  priories  were  given  by  James  VL  in  perpe- 
luam  commcuilam,  to  hlics. 

3.  Upon  aiiolilliing  the  Pope's  authority,  the  regular 
clergy  were  totally  i'uppreded  ;  and,  in  place  of  all  the 

different  degrees  which  dillinguiflied  the  fecular  cler-  church;  for  they  hsld  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  benefice 

gy,  tliey  hail  at  firll  only  parochial  prefbyters  or  mini-  as  their  own,  for  fome  time  after  the  reformation.    But 

Iters,  and  fupcrintcndants,  who  had  the  overliglit  of  that  right  is  now  no  more  tlian  a  truft  in  the  patron, 

tlie   churcli   within  a  certain  diftrift  :  foon  thereafter  who  mull  apply  them  to  pious  ufes  whithin  the  parifti 

tlje   church-government   became  epifcopal   by  archbi-  at  the  fight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due.     If 

Ihops,  bifliops,  &c. ;  and  after  fome  intermediate  turns,  he  fail,  he  lofes  his  right  of  adminillering  the  vacant 

is   now   prefbyterian  by   kirk-feflions,  prefbyteries,  fy-  ftipend   for   that   and   the   next  vacancy.     The  king, 

nods,  and  general  affemblies.  who  is  exempted  from  this  rule,  may  apply  the  va- 

4.  Prelate,  in  the  ftatutes,  fignifies  a  biihop,  abbot,  cant  ftipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  ufe,  though 
or  other  dignified  clergyman,  who  in  virtue  of  his  of-  not  within  the  parilli.     If  one  fhould  be  ordained  to  a 
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his 


rice  had  a  feat  in  parliament 

chapter,  which  confifted  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
miniilers  of  the  diocefe,  by  whofe  alliftance  he  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  church  within  that  diftricfl. 
Tlie  nomination  of  bilhops  to  vacant  fees  has  been  in 
the  crown  fince 
continuina;  the  ; 


church,  in  oppofition  to  the  prefentee,  the  patron, 
whofe  civil  right  cannot  be  affeclcd  by  any  fentence  of 
a  churcli-court,  may  retain  the  ftipend  as  vacant.  Pa- 
trons are  to  this  day  int'tled  to  a  feat  and  burial-place 
in  the  churches  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 

1540,  though  under  the  appearance  of    right  of  all  the  teinds  of  the  pariOi  not  heritably  dif- 

ncient  rlp;ht  of  cleftion,  wjiich  was  in    poned. 


the  chapter.  The  confirmation  by  the  crown  under  the  9.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the 
great  feal,  of  the  chapter's  eleftion,  conferred  a  right  patron  muft  prefent  to  the  prefbytery  (formerly  to  the 
to  the  fplrituality  of  tlie  benefice  ;  and  a  feccnd  grant,    bifliop),  a   fit   perlbn  for   fupplying  the    cure,  within 


upon  the  confecration  of  the  bilhop-elecl,  gave  a  title 
to  the  temporality  ;  but  this  fecond  grant  fell  foon  in- 
to dlfufe. 

5.  He  who  founded  or  endowed  a  church  was  in- 
titled  to  the  right  of  patronage  thereof,  or  advocat'io 
eccUfix ;  v'hereby,  among  other  privileges,  he  might 
pvefent  a  churchman  to  the  cure,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy. 
The  prefentee,  after  he  was  received  into  the  church, 
had  a  right  to  the  benefice  propria  jure ;  and  if  the 
church  was  parocliial,  he  was  called  a  par/on.  The 
Pope  claimed  the  right  of  palronage  of  every  kirk  to 
wliich  no  third  party  could  ftiew  a  fpecial  title ;  and, 
fmce  the  reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place 
of  the  Pope,  is  confidered  as  univerfal  patron,  where 
no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a  fubjeft.  ^Vliere 
two  churches  are  united,  which  had  diflerent  patrons, 
each  patron  prefents  by  turns. 

6.  Gentlemen  of  eftates  frequently  founded  colleges 
or  collegiate  churches  ;  the  head  of  which  got  the  name 
of-  provnj],  under  whom  were  certain  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  who  had  their  feveral  ftalls  in  the  church,  where 
they  fung  mali'es.  Others  of  lefi'er  fortunes  founded 
chaplainiies,  which  were  donations  granted  for  the 
fingirg  of  malfes  for  deceafed  friends  at  particular  al- 
tars in  a  church.  Though  all  thefe  were  fuppreiled 
upon  the  reformation,  their  founders  continued  pa- 
trons of  the  endowments ;  out  of  which  tliey  were  al- 
lowed to  provide  burfars,  to  be  educated  in  any  of  the 
univerfities. 

7.  Wliere  a  fund  is  gifted  for  the  eftabliftiment  of  a 
feconj  minifter  in  a  parilh  where  the  cure  is  thought 
too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  fuch  benefice  docs 
not  belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron 
ot  the  churcli,  unlefs  either  where  the  donor  has  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  dona- 
tion, or  where  he  and  his  lucceffors  have  been  in  the 
conllant  ufe  of  prefenting  the  ii.cond  minifter,  without 
challenge  from  the  patron.  The  right  of  prefenting  in- 
cumbents was  by  1690,  f.  23.  taken  from  patrons,  and 
YcftcJ  in  the   heritors  and  elders  of  the  parifli,  and 
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fix  months  from  his  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other 
wife  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  prefbytery 
jure  (levo'uto.  LTpon  prefentation  by  the  patron,  the 
biihop  collated  or  conferred  the  benefice  upon  the  pre- 
fentee by  a  writing:,  in  which  he  appointed  certain  mi- 
nirters  of  the  diocefe  to  induce  or  inftitute  him  into  the 
church;  which  induftion  completed  his  right,  and  was 
performed  by  their  placing  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livering to  him  the  bible  and  keys  of  the  clnirch.  The 
biihop  collated  to  the  churches  of  whicli  himfelf  was 
patron,  plena  jure,  or  witliout  preltiutation  ;  which  he 
alfo  did  in  menfal  churches,  whofe  patronages  were 
funk,  by  the  churches  being  appropriated  to  him,  as 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Since  the  revolution,  a  judicial 
aft  of  admiflion  by  the  preftiytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a  prefentation,  or  upon  a  call  from  the  heritors 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  own  /'w  i'e-volutum,  completes 
the  minifter's  right  to  the  benefice. 

10.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  Pi^pifh   church- Provifion 
men  were  prevailed  upon   to  refign  in  the  foverign's  for  the 
hands  a  third  of  their  benefices  ;  which  was  appropri 
ated,  in  the  firft  place,  for  the  fubfillence  of  the  reform- 
ed clergy.     To  make  this  fund  effeftual,  particular  lo- 
calities were  afTigned  in   every  benefice,  to  the  extent 

of  a  third,  called  the  ajjumplian  of  thirds  ;  and  for  the 
farther  fupport  of  mini  Iters,  Queen  Mary  made  a  grant 
in  their  favour  of  all  the  fmall  benefices  not  exceeding 
300  merks.  Bilhops,  by  the  aft  which  reftored  theni 
to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  were  obliged  to  main- 
tais  the  minifters  within  their  diocefes,  out  of  the 
thirds  ;  and  in  like  maner,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta- 
tion thereof,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec- 
tions in  competent  ftipends. 

11.  But  all  thofe  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  Commif- 
tlie  clergy  having  proved  ineffeftual,  a  commifiion  of  lion  for 
parliament  was  appointed  in  the  reign   of  James  VI.  planting 
for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  ftipends  to  minifters 


formed 
clergy. 


out  of  the  teinds  ;  and  afterwards  feveral  other  com- 
mitnons  were  appointed,  with  tlie  more  ample  powers 

of 


kirks,  va 
luing 
tciDiis,  S 


art  III. 


W. 


of  dividing  large  paridics,  crcifling  new  ones,  &c.  all 
of  which  were,  in  1707,  transferred  to  the  court  of 
feffion,  with  this  limitation,  that  no  parifh  (hould  be 
disjoined,  nor  new  church  crecflod,  nor  old  one  re- 
moved to  a  new  place,  witliout  the  confcnt  of  thrce- 
ffiurths  of  the  heritors,  computing  the  votes,  not  by 
their  numbers,  but  by  the  valii.it'.on  of  their  rents 
■within  the  parilh.  The  judges  of  felFion,  when  fitting 
in  that  court,  are  confidcrcd  as  a  cc.mmitTion  of  par- 
liament, and  have  their  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  o- 
thcr  officers  of  court,  as  fuch. 

12.  The  lowefl  (lipend  that  could  be  modified  to  a 
minii^er  by  the  tirll  commiinon,  was  500  mcrl:s,  or 
five  chalders  of  viiflual,  unlcfs  where  the  whole  teinds 
of  the  parifli  did  not  extend  fo  far :  and  the  highert; 
■was  1000  merks,  or  ten  chalders.  The  parliament 
1633  raifed  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  viiftual, 
and  proportionably  in  filver  ;  but  as  neither  the  com- 
miffion  appointed  by  that  afl,  nor  any  of  the  fubfc- 
quent  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  maximum,  the  com- 
miffioners  have  been  in  ufe  to  augment  ftipends  confi- 
derably  above  the  old  mnximiim,  where  tlierc  is  fulTici- 
ency  of  free  teinds,  and  tlic  cure  is  burdenfome,  or 
living  expenfive. 

13.  Wliere  a  certain  tpiantity  of  (lipend  is  modified 
to  a  minifter  out  of  the  teinds  of  a  parilli,  without  pro- 
portioning that  ftipend  among  the  feveral  heritors,  the 
decree  is  rall^  a  d  cree  of  motlifcalioii  :  but  where 
the  commiiFioners  alfo  fix  the  particular  proportions 
j)ayable  by  e.ich  heritor,  it  is  a  decree  of  modifcation 
and  localily.  Where  a  llipend  is  only  modified,  it  is 
fccured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  pariih,  fo  that  the 
mir.irter  can  infift  againil  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  teinds  ;  fuch  heritor  being  always  in- 
titled  to  relief  againft  the  rell  for  what  he  Ihall  have 
paid  above  his  jull  iliare  :  but  where  the  llipentl  is  al- 
fo localled,  each  heritor  ia  liable  in  no  more  than  his 
own  proportion. 

14.  Few  of  the  ref>Mmcd  minillcrs  were,  at  firft, 
provided  with  dwclling-houfes  ;  mofh  of  the  Popifli 
clergy  having,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  refor- 
mation, let  tlicir  manfcs  in  feu,  or  in  long  tack  :  mi- 
nifters  therefore  got  aright,  in  1563,  to  as  much  of 
thefe  manfes  as  would  ferve  them,  notwithrtanding 
inch  feus  or  tacks.  AVhcre  there  was  no  jnirfon's  nor 
vicar's  manfc,  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  .at 
die  fight  of  thebillu'p,  (now  the  prelbytery),  the  charge 
not  exceeding  I..  1030  Scots,  nor  below  500  mcrks. 
I'nder  a  manfc  are  comprehended  llalile,  barn,  and 
byre,  with  a  garden  ;  fof  all  which  it  is  ufual  to  allow 
half  an  acre  of  ground. 

ly.  Every  incumbent  is  intitlcd  at  his  entry  to  have 
his  manfc  put  in  good  condition  ;  ior  wliicli  purpofe, 
the  prcfl'tery  may  appoint  a  vifitation  by  tradefmen, 
and  order  elliniatcs  to  be  laid  before  tlicm  of  the  funis 
necelfary  for  the  repairing,  which  they  may  proportion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  Tlic 
pren)}tcry,  after  the  nianfe  is  made  fuflicicnt,  ought, 
upon  application  of  the  heritor-^,  to  declare  it  :i  lice 
manfe  ;  which  lays  the  intiimbcr.t  under  an  obligation 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  during  his  incumbency, 
otherwife  lie  or  liis  executors  111. ill  be  liable  in  damages  ; 
liut  they  are  not  bound  to  make  up  the  lofs  arifmg 
from  the  ncccilary  decay  of  tJie  building  by  the  wafte 
»f  time 
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iC).  AH  minifters  where  there  is  any  landward  or    I.j^''  »( 
country  parifli,  are,  over  and  above  their  ftipend,  intitled  '''"''^"'^•, 
to  a  glebe,  whicli  comprehends  four  acres  of  arable  Qi^ije  a^i 
land,  or  fixteen  fowms  of  pafture-ground  where  th'irc  is 
no  arable  land  (a  fowm  is  what  will  gra/.e  ten  fheep  or 
one   cow)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  defigned  or  marked  by  tlie 
biliiop  or  prelbytery  out  of  fiuh  kirklands  within  the 
parifli  as  lie  neareft  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  default  of  kirk- 
lands, out  of  temporal  lands. 

1 7.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritors, 
whofe  lands  are  fet  oiT  for  the  manfe  or  glebe,  againft 
the  other  heritors  of  the  parifh.  Manfes  and  glebes,  be- 
ing once  regularly  defigned,  cannot  be  fjued  or  fold  by 
the  incumbent  in  prejudice  of  his  fuccefTors,  which  is  in 
pradice  extended  even  to  the  cafe  where  fuch  alienation 
evidently  apppears  profitable  to  the  benefice. 

1 8.  Miniftcrs,    bcfide    their  glebe,    are    intitled    to  Graft 
grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows.     And  if  the  lands, 

out  of  which  the  grafs  may  be  defigned,  either  lie  at 
a  diftance,  or  are  not  fit  for  pafture,  the  heritors  a^e 
to  pay  to  the  miniller  L.  20  Scots  yearly  as  an  equiva- 
lent. Minifters  have  alfo  freedi'm  of  foggage,  paftur- 
age,  fuel,  feaH  divot,  loaning,  and  free  iih  and  en- 
try, according  to  ufe  and  wont :  but  what  thife  pri- 
vileges are,  muft  be  determined  by  the  local  cuftom  of 
the  icveral  pariflies. 

19.  The  legal  terms  at  which  ftipends  become  due 

to  minifters  are  UHiitfunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the  ,^^^l^J  ^ 
incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitfun-  (i,p^.njj. 
day  (till  which  time  the  corns  are  not  prefumed  to  be 
fully  fownl,  he  has  a  right  to  that  whole  year's  ftipend; 
and,  if  he  is  received  after  Whitfunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  intitled  to  the  half  of  that  year; 
bccaufe,  thoug'i  the  corns  were  fown  before  his  en- 
try, ho  was  admitted  before  the  term  at  xvliich  they 
are  prefumed  to  be  reaped.  By  the  fair.e  reafon,  if 
he  dies  or  is  tranfported  before  Whitfunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year ;  if  before  Micha-'lmas, 
to"  the  h.df,  and  if  not  till  a!"tcr  Micliaclmas,  to  the 
whole.* 

20.  After  the  minifter's  death,  his  executors  have  Ar.nat  oe 
right  to  the  annat ;  which,  in  tlie  fenfe  of  the  cannon  ai.ii. 
law,    was  a  right  referved  to  i!ie  Popr,    of  the  firft 

year's  fruits  of  every  benefice.  Uj'on  a  threatened  In- 
vafion  from  England  atii:o  1547,  the  annat  ■was  given 
by  the  parliament,  nntwithftanding  this  right  in  the 
Pope,  to  the  executors  of  fuch  churchmen  as  Ihould 
fall  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  :  but  the  word 
tiiiwit  or  (inn,  as  it  is  now  undcrftood,  is  the  right 
which  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  minifters,  of  half  a 
year's  benefice  over  and  above  v  hat  was  due  to  tl'.e  mi- 
nifter himfelf  for  his  incumbency. 

2  1.  Tlie  executors  o(  a  minifter  need  make  up  no 
title  to  the  ann  by  confirmation  :  neither  is  the  right 
afiignablc  by  the  minifter,  or  atfe.^able  with  his  debts  ;. 
for  it  never  belonged  to  liim,  but  is  a  mere  gratuity 
giTcn  by  law  to  thofe  whom  it  is  prefumed  the  de- 
ceaf.d  could  not  fuiTicicntly  f  rovidc  ;  and  law  has  gi- 
ven it  cxprefsly  to  r:;.\-utorj  .•  and  if  it  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  tlic  rules  of  Aicccdlon  in  executory,  tlie  wi- 
dow, in  c  ife  of  no  children^  would  get  one  half,  the 
<rthtr  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin;  aiul  where  there 
are  children,  "(he  would  lie  intitlcd  to  a  third,  and  the- 
other  two  liiirds  would  fall  equally  among  the  children., 
13ut  the  court  of  fcCion,  probably  led  by  the  gcncr.il 
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pradice,  have  in  this  lad  cafe  divided  the  ann  into  two  they  did  not  admit  advocations  from  the  inferior  com-  Law  of 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the  wdow,  and  the  milfaries,  till  the  caufe  was  firll  brought  before  the  ^"'^^^"^ 
other  amon'j;  the  children  In  capita.  commilfaries    of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  praftice  is  now 

22.  From  the  great  confidence  that  was,  in  the  firft  in  difufe. 
ages  ofChrilUainty,  repofed  in  cliurchmen,  dying  per-  25.  The  commiffaries  retain  to  this  day  an  exclufive 
fons  frequently  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their  power  of  judging  in  declarators  of  marriage,  and  of  the 
eltates,  and  of  their  orphan  children  ;  but  thefe  were  nullity  of  marriage  ;  in  aflions  of  divorce  and  of  non- 
finiply  rights  of  truft,  not  of  juril'diaion.  The  clergy  adherence,  of  adultery,  baftardy,  and  confirmation  of 
foon  l;ad  the  addrels  to  eftablilh  to  themfelves  a  proper  teftaments;  becaufe  all  thefe  matters  are  ftill  confidered 
jurifdiilion,  not  confined  to  points  of  ecclefiaftical  to  be  properly  confiftorial.  Inferior  commilfaries  are 
right,  but  extending  to  queltions  that  had  no  concern  not  competent  to  queftions  of  divorce,  under  which  are 
with  the  church.  They  judged  not  only  in  teinds,  comprehended  queftions  of  baftardy  and  adherence, 
patronao-es,  teftaments,  breach  of  vow,  fcandal,  &c.  when  they  have  a  conneiftion  with  the  lawfulnefs  of 
but  in    queftions  of   marriage  and    divorce,    becaufe     marriage,  or  with  adultery. 

marriage  was  a  facrament;  in  tochers,  becaufe  thefe         26.  Commilfaries  have  now  no  power  to  pronounce 

''  '  ■       "    —      decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above  L.  40  Scots,  ex- 

cept in  caufes  properly  confiftorial :  but  they  may  au- 
thenticate tutorial  and  curatorial  Inventories  ;  and  all 
bonds,  contrafts,  .xc.  which  contain  a  claufe  for  regi- 
ftration  in  the  books  of  any  judge  competent,  and  pro- 
tefts  on  bills,  may  be  regiftered  in  their  books. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  marriage. 

Persons,  when  confidered  in  a  private  capacity,  are 
chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  their  mutual  relations  ;  as  huf- 
band  and  wife,    tutor  and  minor,    father  and  child, 
mafter    and  fervant.      The  relation  of  hufband    and  Manage 
wife  is  conftituted  by   marriage ;    which  Is  the    con 


were  given  in  confideratlon  of  marriage  :  In  all  que- 
ftions where  an  oath  Intervened,  on  pretence  that 
oaths  were  a  part  of  religious  worftiip,  &c.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  means  of  this  extenfive  jurlf- 
diclion,  to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  funiflions, 
they  committed  the  exercife  of  it  to  their  officials  or 
commlftarles  :  hence  the  commilfary-court  was  called 
the  B'lfljop's  Court,  and  Curia  Chri/Hanitaiis  ;  it  was  alfo 
ftyled  the  Confjlorial  Court  ;  from  confi/lory,  a  name  firft 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by 
churchmen. 

23.  At  the  reformation,   all  epifcopal  jurlfdldlion, 


ch. 


cxerclfed  under  the  authority  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome,    junftion  of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  live  infeparably 
was  abolHhed.     As  the  courfe  of  juftice  In  confiftorial    till  death. 


caufes  was  thereby  ftopped,  Q^Mary,  befides  naming 
a  commllfary  for  every  diocele,  did,  by  a  Ipecial  grant, 
eftabllfti  a  new  commlffary-court  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
fiftlng  of  four  judges  or  conimilfailes.  This  court  is 
vefted  with  a  double  jurlfdiiftlon  ;  one  diocefan,  which 
is  exercifed  in  the  fpecial  territory  contained  in  the 
grant,  via.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 


2.  Marriage  is  truly  a  contract,  and  fo  requires  the 
confent  of  parties.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  per- 
fons,  cannot  marry.  As  no  perfon  is  prefumed  capable 
of  confent  within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by 
law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  14  in  males,  and  12  in  fe- 
males, marriage  cannot  be  contraifled  by  pupils  ;  but 
if  the  married  pair  (hall  cohabit  after  puberty,  fuch 


Linlithgow,  Peebles,    and  a  great  part  of  Stirlingfliire;  acquiefcence  gives  force  to  the  marriage.     Marriage  is 

and  another  univerfal,  by  which  the  judges  confirm  the  fully  perfeifled  by  confent;    which,  without  confum- 

teftaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  re-  matlon,  founds  all  the  conjugal  rights  and  duties.  The 

duce  the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commliraries,  provided  confent  requlfite  to  marriage  muft  ht  de  prmfcnti.     A 


the  reduifllonbe  purfued  within  a  year  after  the  decree. 
Billiops,  upon  their  re-eftablilhment  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  were  reftored  to  the  right  of  naming  their 
feveral  commliraries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  times  of  Popery,  affumed  a 
jurifdliflion  indepeudent  of  the  civil  power  or  any  fe- 
cnlar  court,  their  fentences  could  be  reviewed  only  by 


promife  of  marriage  (JVipulatio  fponfalitia)  may  be  re- 
filed  from,  as  long  as  matters  are  entire  ;  but  if  any 
thing  be  done  by  one  ot  the  parties,  whereby  a  pre- 
judice ar^fes  from  the  non-performance,  the  party  re- 
filing is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other.  The  cano- 
ir.d  after  them  the  courts  of  juftice,  explain  a 


nifts, 


copiihi  fubfequent  to  a  promife  of  marriage  into  actual 

the  Pope,  or  judges  delegated  by  him  ;  fo  that,  with  marriage. 

regard  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  their  jurifdiclion  was  3.  It  is  not  neccifary,  that  marriage  ftionld  be  cele-  Form  of 
fupreme.  But,  by  an  aft  1560,  the  appeals  from  the  brated  by  a  cleigyman.  The  confent  of  parties  may  "^I'^ratii 
bilhops  courts  that  were  then  depending  before  tlie  be  declared  before  any  magiftate,  or  fimply  before  wit- 
Roman  confiftories,  were  ordained  to  be  decided  by  nelfes  ;  and  though  no  formal  confent  ftiould  appear, 
the  court  of  feflion  :  and  by  a  pcfterlor  aft,  1609,  the  maiTiage  is  prefumed  irom  ihe  cohabitation,  or  living 
fefljon  is  declared  the  king's  great  confiftory,  with  together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a  man  and  woman 
power  to  review  all  fentences  pronounced  by  the  com-  who  are  generally  computed  hufoand  and  wife.  One's 
milfaries.  Neverthelefs,  fince  that  court  had  no  inhe-  acknowledgement  of  his  marriage  to  tlie  midwife  whom 
rent  jurifdiftion  in  confiftorial  caufes  prior  to  this  fta-  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  minlfter  who  baptized 
tute,  and  fince  the  ftatute  gives  them  a  power  of  his  chi'.d,  was  found  fufficient  prefumptive  evidence  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not,  to  m.avriage,  without  the  aid  tither  of  cohabitation,  or  of 
this  day,  any  proper  confiftorial  jurifdicfion  In  the  firft  hnlnte  and  rrfmie.  The  lather's  confent  Tv-as,  by  the  Ro- 
inftancc  ;  neither  do  they  pronounce  fentencc  in  any  man  law,  eifential  to  the  marriage  of  children  wy^zm/'/w.- 
confiAori;il  caule  brought  from  the  commilfaries,  but  but,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  children  may  enter  into 
remit  it  back  to  them  with  inftruftions.  By  the  prac-  marriage,  withoiit  the  knowledge,  and  even  againft  the 
tice  immediately  fubfequent  to  the  aft  before  quoted,  remonlirances,  of  a  father. 

4.  Mar- 


'art  III.  L  A  W. 

4.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of    huftand's  giving  them  to  the  wife,  at  or  bcfor 
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blood.  By  the  luw  oi'  Moles  (Leviticus  xviii.)"  which 
by  the  a<5t  1567.  c.  15.  has  been  adopted  here  fe- 
conds  in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  all  law- 
fully marry.  By  feconds  in  blood  are  meant  firll  cou- 
fins.  Marriage  in  the  dired  line  is  f  rbidden  »n  inji- 
niliim  ;  as  it  is  alfo  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  fpecial 
cafe  where  one  of  the  parties  is  loco  parmtcs  to  tlie 
other,  as  grand-uncle,  great  grand-uncle,  &c.  with  re- 
fpecV  to  his  grand  niece,  &c.  Tlie  lame  degrees  that 
are  prohibited  in  conlanguinity,  are  prohibited  in  af- 
finity :  which  is  the  tic  arifing  from  marriage,  betwixt 
one  of  the  married  pair,  and  the  blood  relations  of  the 
^  ,  other.  Marriage  alfo,  where  either  of  the  parties  is 
naturally  unfit  for  generation,  or  Hands  already  mar- 
ried to  a  third  pcrfon,  is  ipfujtire  null. 

5.  To  prevent  bigamy  and  incelhioiis  marriages, 
the  church  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns ; 
which  is  the  ceremony  of  publifliing  the  names  and 
defignations  of  thofe  who  intc-nd  to  intermarry,  in  the 
cliurches  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  rcfide,  after 
the  congregation  is  alfcmbled  for  divine  fcrvice  ;  that 
all  perfons  who  know  any  objeftion  to  the  marriage 
may  offer  it.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  ob- 
ferved,  the  marriage  is  called  ;v^.//rtr  ;  when  otherwifc, 
eland J}inc.  Marriage  is  valid  ^^•hen  entered  into  in 
cither  of  thefe  ways  ;  but  when  clandelline,  there  are 
certain  penalties  inipofcd  upon  the  parties  as  well  as 
the  cclebratorand  witneflbs. 

6.  By  marriage,  a  fociety  is  created  between  the 
married  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a  mutual  communi- 
cation of  their  civil  interefts,  in  as  far  as  is  neceflary 
for  maintaining  it.  As  the  fociety  lafts  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  the  yon;;  therefore  rights  that  liave  die 
nature  of  a  perpetuity,  \vhich  the  law  if)  Ics  heritable, 
are  not  brought  under  the  partuerlhip  or  communion 
of  goods  ;  as  a  landcrt.ite,  or  bonds  bearing  a  yearly 
intereft  :  it  is  only  moveable  fubjefls,  or  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  heritable  fubjeifls  during  the  marriage,  that 
become  common  to  man  and  wife. 

7.  The  hulband,  as  the  head  oi"  the  wife,  has  the 
fole  riglit  of  managing  the  goods  in  communion:  which 
is  called y;«  mari/i.  This  right  is  fo  abfolute,  that  it 
bears  but  little  refemblance  to  a  right  of  adminiftering 
a  common  fubjeift.  For  tlie  hulband  can,  in  virtue 
tliereof,  fell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  pleafure,  the  whole 
goods  falling  under  communion ;  and  his  creditors 
may  atre<5l  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts  ; 
fo  that  theyuj  niarili  carries  all  the  charaiSers  of  an 
alllgnation,  by  the  wife  to  her  hulband,  of  her  move- 
able ell.itc.  It  arifes  ipfo  jure  from  the  marriage  ;  and 
therefore  needs  no  other  conltltution.  But  a  ftranger 
may  convey  an  cllatc  to  a  wife,  fo  as  it  fliall  not  be 
fubjeft  to  the  hulband's  adminil^ration ;  or  the  hul- 
band liinifelf  may,  in  the  marriage-conira<fl,  renounce 
his_/uj  mariti  in  all  or  any  part  of  his  wife's  moveable 
eftate. 

8.  From  tliis  riglit  arc  excepted  paraphern;il  goods, 
which,  as  the  word  is  underftood  in  law,  compre- 
hends the  wife's  wearing  apparel,  and  the  ornaments 
proper  to  her  pcrfon  ;  as  necklaces,  car-rings,  bread 
or  arm  jewels,  bucliLles,  &c.  Thcfe  arc  neither  alie- 
nable by  the  hulband,  nor  atfei'table  by  liis  creditors. 
Things  of  proniifcuous  ufe  to  hulband  and  wife,  as 
plate,  medals,  &c.  may  become  paraplicrnal,  by  the 

I 
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nage;    but  they  are    paraphernal  only    in  regard  to 

that  hulband  who  gave  them  as  fuch,  and  are  eftcem-         "    ~ 

ed  common  moveables,  if  tiie  wife,  whofe  parapbtrna- 

lia  they  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a  fecond  huf- 

band  ;  unlefs  he  Ihall  in  the  fame  manner  appropriate 

them  to  her. 

9.  The  right  of  the  hulband  to  the  wife's  moveable  BurdcDiaf- 
cllate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contrafted  f-iSing  the 
by  her  before  marriage:  and  as  his  right  is  imiverfal,-''"""'"'"'' 
lo  alio  IS  his  burden  ;    lor  it  reaches  to    her    whole 
moveable  debts,    though  they  Ihould  far  exceed   her 
moveable  eftate.     'S'et  the  hulband  is  not  confidercd  as 

the  true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.  In  all  aftions  for 
payment,  Ihe  is  the  proper  defender:  the  hulband  is 
only  cited  fur  his  intercll,  that  is,  as  curator  to  her, 
and  adminiftratorof  the  fnciety-goods.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  the  marriage  is  dill'olved,  and  the  foci<:ty-s;oods 
thereby  futfer  a  divilion,  the  hulband  is  n  ■  farther 
concerned  in  the  ihare  belonging  to  his  deceafed  wife  ; 
and  confequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  mult  be  recovered  from  her  rcprcfentalives,  or 
her  fejiarale  ellate. 

10.  Tins   obligation  upon  the  hulband  is,  however,  How  ex- 
perpeluated  againll  him   (  i.)  Where  his  jiroper  eltalc, «'''"'«' »" 
real  or  perfonal,  has  been  alfcacd,  during  the  marriage,  j;"'"*^  '!'• 
by  complete  legal  diligence  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  huf-  ''""'-"''• 
band  nuuf,  by  the  common  rules  of  law,  relieve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  ftands  charged  : 

but  tlie  utmoll  diligence  againll  his  perfon  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  perpetuate  the  obligation;  nor  even  incom- 
plete  diligence  againll  his  cl'late.  (2.)  The  hulband 
continues  liable,  even  after  the  wife's  death,  in  fo  far 
as  he  is  huralus  or  profited  by  her  eftate  :  Still,  liow- 
ever,  the  law  does  not  cnnliJer  a  huftjand  who  has  got 
but  a  moderate  tocher  with  tlie  wife  as  lucralus  by  the 
marri.ige  ;  it  is  the  excels  only  which  it  conliders  as 
lucrum,  and  that  muft  be  eftimatcd  by  the  quality  of 
the  parties  and  tluir  condition  of  life. — As  he  was  at 
no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife's  moveable  debts; 
therefore,  tiiough  he  Ihould  be  lucralus,  he  is,  alter 
the  dillbhuion,  only  liable  for  them  J'uljldiari.;  i.  e. 
if  her  own  feparate  eftate  is  not  fufficient  to  pay  them 
off. 

11.  Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  fort  of  debt, 
which,  if  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  excluded 
theJHx  mariti,  e.g.  in  bonds  bearing  intereft,  which,  as 
we  Ihall  alterw.irds  fee  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable 
as  to  the  rights  of  hulband  and  wife,  notwithftandin? 
of  the  enaiflment  ol  the  ftatute  1661,  which  render's 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  refpe^ls,  the  h«ft>and 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  interefts,  .md  thofe  lliat 
may  grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage  ;  bccaufc 
his  obligation  for  her  debts  muft  be  comnicnfur:ited  to 
the  intereft  he  has  in  her  eft;ite.  It  is  the  hufrand 
alone  who  is  liable  in  perfonal  diligence  for  his  wife's 
debts,  while  llic  marriage  fublifts :  the  wife,  who  is 
tlie  proper  debtor,  is  free  from  all  perfonal  execution 
upon  them  while  Ihe  is  vejhta  viro. 

1  2.  The  huft^nnd  by  marriage  becomes  the  pcrpc-  The  huf- 
tu.1l  curator  of  the   wife.     From  this  right   it  arifes,  ^'^P'^  " ''" 
I.  That  no  fuit  can  proceed  againll   the  wife  till   the"' 
hulband  be  cited  for  his  intereft  .     2.  All  deeds,  done 
by  a  wife  without  the  hulband's  confent,  are  null ;  nei- 
ther can  Ilic  fuc  in  any  aiflioa  without  the  hulband's 
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concurrence.  Yet  where  the  liulband  refuies,  or  h\ 
reafon  of  forfeiture,  &c.  cannot  concur  ;  or  where  the 
aifkion  is  to  be  brought  againft  the  hufband  himfeU", 
for  perfomiing  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles  ;  the 
judi;e  will  authorife  her  to  fue  in  her  own  name.  Tlie 
efte^s  ariliu'j;  from  this  curatdrlal  power  difcovcr  them- 
felves  even  before  marriage  upon  the  publication  oi 
banns  ;  after  which  the  bride,  being  no  longer /w//i/m, 
c.:n  rontraifl  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  future  hufband,  nor  even  to  her  own. 
But  in  order  to  tliis,  it  is  nccelfary  that  the  banns 
fliall  have  been  publlllicd  in  the  bride's  parilh-church 
as  well  as  in  that  of  her  huiband. 

13.  If  the  hufband  Ihoidd  either  withdraw  from  his 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  or  if,  continuing  in 
family  with  her,  he  lliould  by  feverc  treatment  endan- 
ger lier  life  ;  the  conimiiraries  will  authorife  a  fepani- 
tion  ,1  tuiifii  i-i  ihoro,  and  give  a  feparate  alimony  to  the 
wife,  fuitable  to  her  hulband's  eftate,  from  the  time  of 
fuch  feparation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  fcn- 
tencc  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not- 
withllanding  her  hc\wz,  ftih  ciira  imirili ;  cv.  ^r.  obliga- 
tions arillng  from  deiid ;  for  wives  have  no  privilege 
to  commit  crimes.  But  if  the  punifhment  refolve;  in- 
to a  pecuniary  mulcl,  the  execution  of  it  n;u.1,  from 
her  incapacity  to  fulii!,  be  fufpcnded  till  the  diilblution 
of  the  marriage,  unlets  the  wife  has  a  feparate  ellate 
exempted  from  the  jus  mar'iti. 

I  J.  Obligations  arifn'.g  from  contrafl,  affeci:  either 
the  perfon  or  the  eRate.  The  law  has  been  fo  careful 
to  protefl  wives  while  fiw  cura  niarhi,  that  all  per- 
fonal  obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  with  the 
hulband's  confent,  as  bonds,  bills,  &c.  are  null;  with 
the  following  exceptions:  (i.)  Wliere  the  wife  gets 
a  feparate  pecuUum  or  ftock,  either  from  her  father  or 
•  a  (Ininger,  for  her  own  or  her  children's  alimony,  ihe 
may  '.!;rant  perfonal  obligations  in  relatioii  to  fuch  (lock  : 
and  by  ftronger  reafon,  pcribnal  obligations  granted 
by  a  wife  are  good,  when  her  perfon  is  actually  with- 
drawn from  the  hufband'b  power  by  a  judicial  fepara- 
tion. (2.)  A  wife's  perfonal  obligation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to 
take  ef^eA  till  her  death.  (3.)  Where  the  wife  is  by 
tlis  hufband  prfp'fiui  ne^oliis,  intrufled  with  the  ma- 
n?r;emcnt  either  of  a  particular  branch  of  bufinefs  or 
of  his  whole  affairs,  all  the  contrails  flie  enters  into  in 
the  exercifc  of  her  pr.rp'^f  mm  ar:  elTectual,  even  though 
they  be  not  reduv'cd  to  writing,  but  lliould  arifc  mere- 
ly f.v  /-/',  from  furnilhings  made  to  her  :  but  fuch  obli- 
g.ttions  have  no  f  rce  ngairfl  the  wife;  it  is  the  huf- 
band rnly,  by  whofe  commillion  Ihe  afts,  who  is  there- 
by obliged. 

16.  A  wife,  while  flie  remains,  in  family  with  her 
hufband,  is  conlldered  as  ftntpifila  n-^ctiis  domejlids  ; 
and  confequently  may  provide  things  proper  for  the  fa- 
mily ;  for  the  price  whereof  the  hu'band  is  liable,  tho' 
thjy  Ihould  be  mi.'applied,  cr  though  the  hufband 
IhouKJ  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  elfe- 
where.  A  huHvind  who  fufpecls  that  his  wife  may 
hurt  his  fcrlune  by  high  living,  may  vS.i.  t!ie  remedy  of 
inii.'biii.m  again.l  her;  by  which  all  perions  are  inter- 
pelled  from  cor.traiJling  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit. 
After  the  completing  of  this  diligence,  wherel)y  the 
prepofitura  fall?,  tlie  wife  cannot  bind  the  hulband,  un- 


ki'b  fur  fuch  reaff.nable  furniflnngs  as  he  cannot  in- 
Ihuft  that  he  provided  her  vvitii  aliuncte.  As  every  man, 
and  confequently  every  hutband,  has  a  right  to  remove 
his  managers  at  pleaiiue,  inhibition  may  pafs  at  the 
fuit  of  the  hufband  againll  the  wife,  though  he  fiiould 
not  offer  to  jullify  that  meafure  by  an  aflual  proof  of 
the  extravagance  or  profullon  oi  her  temper. 

17.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wile  affecting  her 
eftate  ;  ihe  has  no  moveable  ellate,  except  her  para- 
phenialia ;  and  thefe  fhe  may  alien  or  impignorate, 
with  conicnt  of  the  hufband.  She  can,  without  the 
hufband,  bequeath  by  tellament  her  fhare  of  the  goods 
in  communion  ;  but  ihe  cannot  dlfpofe  of  them  inter 
I'i-vos  ;  for  fhe  herfelf  has  no  proper  right  to  them  while 
the  marriage  fubllfls.  A  wiie  can  lawfully  obh'ge  her- 
felf, in  relation  to  her  heritable  ellate,  with  conient  of 
her  hufband  :  for  though  her  perfon  is  in  fome  fenfe 
funk  by  the  marriage,  fhe  continues  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  real  eflate  ;  and  in  fuch  obligations  her  eftate  is 
confidered,  and  not  her  perfon.  A  hufband,  though 
he  be  curator  to  his  wife,  can  by  his  acceptance  or  in- 
tervention, authorife  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own 
favour  :  for  a  hufband's  curatory  differs  in  this  refpeifl 
from  the  curatory  of  minors,  for  it  is  not  merely  in- 
tended for  the  wife's  advantage,  but  is  confidsied  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 

18.  All  donations,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  huf- 
band, or  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  arc  revocable  by 
the  donor ;  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation, 
the  right  becomes  abfolute.  Where  the  donation  is 
not  pure,  it  is  not  fubjeifl  to  revocation  :  thus,  a  grant 
made  by  the  hufband,  in  confequence  of  the  natural 
obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  pr-vide  for  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  unlefs  in  ib  far  as  it  exceeds  the  meafure 
of  a  rational  fettlement  ;  neither  are  remuneralory 
grants  revocable,  where  mutual  grants  are  made  in  con- 
iideration  of  each  other,  except  where  an  onerous  caufe 
is  fimulated,  or  where  what  is  given  /.'in  imk  bears  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  All  voluntary  contrafls  of 
feparation,  by  which  the  wife  is  provided  in  an  yearly 
alimony,  are  efteiftual  as  to  the  time  paft,  but  revoca- 
ble either  by  the  hufband  or  wile. 

19.  As  wives  are  in  the  ftrongeft  degree  fubjeft  to 
the  influence  of  their  hufbands,  third  parties,  in  whofe 
favours  they  had  made  grants,  were  frequently  vexed 
with  aifllcMis  ot  redufllon,  as  If  the  grant  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  wife  through  the  force  or  fear  of  the 
hufband.  To  fecure  tlie  grantees  againft  this  danger, 
ratifications  were  introduced,  whereby  the  wife,  ap- 
pearing before  a  judge,  declares  upon  oath,  her  huf- 
band not  preient,  that  fhe  was  not  induced  to  grant 
the  deed  ex  vi  out  nu-tu.  A  wife's  ratification  is  not 
abiblutely  neceilary  for  fecuring  the  grantee  :  law  in- 
deed allows  the  wife  to  bring  redudlion  of  any  deed  flie 
has  not  ratified,  upon  the  head  of  force  or  fear  ;  of 
which,  if  fhe  bring  fufiicient  evidence,  the  deed  will 
be  fet  ulide  ;  but  if  Ihe  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  rem-.iin 
efFedlual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like  other  contrails,  might,  by  the 
Roman  lav>',  be  di.ii  Ived  by  the  contrary  confent  vi 
parties  ;  but,  hy  the  law  of  Scotland,  It  cannot  be  dii- 
ibived  '.ill  death,  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  eitlitr 
upon  the  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  defertion. 

21.  Marriage  is  diilblved  by  death,  either  ivithin 
year  and  day  from  its  being  contradled,  or  after  year 
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and  day.  If  it  is  dilFolved  wiiliin  year  and  day,  all 
lights  granted  in  cimd deration  of  the  marriage  (unlefs 
guarded  againft  in  the  contra(5l)  become  void,  and 
things  return  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  Rood 
betore  the  marriage  ;  with  tliis  reftriftion,  that  the 
liulband  is  confidercd  as  a  bora  fide  polielfor,  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  has  confumed  upon  the  faith  of  his 
I  iglit ;  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher,  without 
any  dcduflion,  in  conlideration  of  his  f^mily-expcnce 
during  the  marriage.  It  things  cannot  be  reftored  on 
botli  Ildes,  equity  hinders  the  reftoring  of  one  party 
and  not  the  other.  In  a  cafe  which  was  lately  before 
the  court  of  fefllon,  it  was  determined,  after  a  long 
bearing  in  prefence,  that  where  a  marriage  had  been 
didblved  within  the  year  without  a  living  child,  by  the 
death  of  the  hulband,  the  widow  was  intitled  to  be  ali- 
mented out  of  an  ellate  of  which  he  died  pofiefled, 
though  there  were  no  conventional  provifions  Itipulated 
in  favour  of  the  wife. 

2  2.  Upon  the  dillolution  of  a  marriage,  after  year 
and  day,  the  furviving  hu(band  becomes  the  irrevocable 
proprietor  of  the  tocher  ;  and  the  wife,  wlien  fhe  fur- 
vives,  is  intitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi- 
fions. She  has  alfo  right  to  mournings,  fuitable  to 
die  hufband's  quality  ;  and  to  alimony  from  the  day  of 
his  death  til!  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  provifion, 
either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  It  a  living 
child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage  has 
the  fame  effedt  as  if  it  had  fubfitled  beyond  the  year. 
A  day  is  adjefled  to  the  year,  hi  majorem  exidcnl'mm, 
that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  itfelf  is  elap- 
fed  ;  and  theretbre,  the  running  of  any  part  of  the 
day,  after  the  year,  has  the  fame  efFe<5l  as  if  the  v.-holc 
were  elapfed.  The  legal  right  cif  courtefy  compe- 
tent to  the  furviving  hufband  is  explained  below, 
N°  clxx.  28. 

23.  Divorce  is  fuch  a  leparation  of  manied  pcrfons, 
during  their  lives,  as  loofes  them  from  tlie  nuiitial  tie, 
and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others. 
But  neither  adultery,  nor  wilful  deferlion,  are  grounds 
which  mull  neceffarily  dillblve  marriage  ;  they  are  on- 
ly handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  '.ake  hold  of 
to  be  free.  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  injured 
party,  after  being  in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  ai.T:s  of  a- 
dultery,  inplies  a  palling  fron:  the  injury  ;  and  no  di- 
vorce can  proceed,  which  i(  carried  on  by  coUufion  be- 
twixt tlie  parties  Icll  contrary  to  the  lirll  inllitutlon 
of  marriai,\e,  they  might  difengage  themiclvcs  by  their 
own  confent,  and  tliough,  after  divorce,  the  guilty 
perfon,  ab  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contiaift  fecond 
maniages;  yet,  in  tlie  cafe  of  divorce  upon  adultery, 
marriage  is  by  fpccial  llatute  (1600.  c  20.)  prohibi- 
ted betw  ixt  tlie  two  adulterers. 

24.  Where  either  party  has  defertcd  from  the  other 
for  lour  years  together,  tiiat  other  may  i'ue  for  adhe- 
rence. If  this  has  no  et}e>.T,  the  cliurch  is  to  proceed, 
firft  by  admonition,  then  by  excommunication  ;  all 
which  previous  (leps  are  declared  to  be  a  fufficient 
ground  lor  purfuing  a  divorce.  De  prax'i,  the  commif- 
i'aries  pronounce  fcntence  in  the  adherence,  after  one 
year's  defertion  ;  but  four  years  mull  intervene  between 
the  firft  defertion  and  the  decree  ol  divorce. 

25.  The  legal  etl'eifls  of  divorce  on  the  head  c^i  de- 
iertion  are,  that  the  oJfending  hulband  iKall  rellorc  the 
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tocher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wile  all  her  provifions,  legal    Lr.w  af 
and  conventional  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  olTend-  •'<«.. .t'.and. 
iiig  wile  Ihall  forfeit  to  the  hulband  her  tocher,  and  all  '       ''       ' 
the  rights  that  would  have  belonged  to  her  in  the  cafe 

01  her  furvivance.  Tiiis  was  al;o  efteemed  the  rule  in 
divorces  upon  adultery.  But  by  a  decilion  of  the  court 
of  fefllon  1662,  founded  on  a  tradl  of  ancient  decifions 
recovered  from  the  records,  the  olTending  hufband  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  tocher. 

Sect.  VII.      Of  Minors.,  and  the':r  tutors  and  curators.         clii. 

1.  The  ftages  of   life  principally   diflinguiflied   in  Pupillari 
law   are,   pupdiarlly,  puierly   or   minoriiy,  and    majority,  tj,  &c. 
A  child  is  under  pupillaiity,  from  the  birth  to  14  years 

of  age  if  a  male,  and  till  12  if  a  female.  Minority 
begins  where  pupillarity  ends,  and  continues  till  majo- 
rity ;  which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,    is  the  age   of 

2  I  years  complete,  both  in  males  and  females  :  but 
minority,  in  a  large  fenie,  includes  all  under  age,  whe- 
ther pupils  or  puLeres.  Becaufe  pupils  cannot  in  any 
degree  ad  for  Uicmfelves,  and  minors  feldcm  with  dif- 
rretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu- 
tors, and  minors  may  put  themfelvcs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  curators.  Tutury  is  a  power  and  faculty  to  Tutor*, 
govern  the  peribn,  and  adminiller  the  ellate,  of  a  pupil. 
Tutors  are  either  nominate,  oj  laiu,  or  dative. 

2.  A  tutor  nominate  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  fa- 
ther, in  his  teftament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful 
child.  Such  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office;  becaufe  his  fidelity 
is  preiumed  to  have  been  fuiliciently  known  to  die  fa- 
ther. 

3.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 
the  tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomina- 
tion falls  by  death  or  otherwife,  there  is  place  for  a 
tutor  of  laiL:     This  fort  of  tutory  devolves  upon  the 

next  agnate  ;  by  wliich  we  underlland  he  who  is  nearcll  .\;n2te«. 
related  by  the  tather,  though  females  intervene. 

4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  agnates  equally 
near  to  the  jiupil,  he  who  is  intitled  to  the  pupil's  legal 
fuccclfion  falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  But  at 
the  law  fufpeifls  that  he  may  not  be  over  careful  to  prc- 
ferve  a  life  which  llands  in  the  way  of  his  own  iiucrell, 
this  fort  of  tutor  ib  excluded  from  the  cuftody  of  the 
pupil's  perfon  ;  which  is  commonly  committed  to  the 
mother,  while  a  widow,  until  the  pupil  be  fevcn  year* 
old  ;  and,  in  default  of  the  mother,  to  the  next  cog. 
nate,  i.  e.  the  niijhell  relation  by  the  mother.  The 
tutor  of  law  muff  (by  .lA  i\'-\)  be  at  leall  25  years  of 
age.  He  is  ferv'rd  or  declared  by  a  jury  of  fworn 
men,  who  are  called  upon  a  brief  iliuing  from  the  chan- 
cery, which  is  directed  to  any  judge  liaving  jurildic- 
tion.  He  mult  give  fecuiity  before  he  enters  upon  the 
management. 

5.  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  per- 
fon, even  a  (Iranger,  may  apply  for  a  tutory-<ii/iVc 
But  becaufe  a  tutor  in  law  ouglit  to  be  allowed  a  com- 
petent time  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  ferve  or  not, 
no  tut(  ry-dative  can  be  given  till  the  elapfmg  of  a  year 
from  the  time  at  which  the  tutor  of  law  liad  tirll  a 
right  to  ferve.  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of 
his  c(untry,  who  gives  tutors  dative,  by  his  court  of 
exchequer;  and  by  wd  1672,  no  gi't  of  tutory  can 
pafs  in  exchequer,  without  the  citation  or  conlcnt  of 
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tl-d  r.cM  of  kin  to  the  pupil,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother,  nor  till  llie  tutor  give  fecurity,  recorded  in 
the  b-nks  i.f  exchequer.  There  is  no  room  for  a  tu- 
tor of  luw,  or  tutor-dative,  wl^ile  a  tutor-nominate  can 
be  h.oped  ior:  and  tutors  of  law,  or  dative,  even  after 
they  liave  begun  to  :'.&,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor- 
nominate,  as  foon  as  he  oilers  to  accept,  unlefs  he  has 
exprefsiy  renounced  the  office.  If  a  pupil  be  without 
tutors  if  any  kind,  the  court  cS  fellion  will,  at  tlie  fuit 
of  any  kinfman,  name  a  fader  (tleward)  for  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  the  pupil's  eftate. 

6.  After  the  years  of  pupiilarity  are  over,  the  mi- 
ner is  confidered  as  capable  of  ading  by  himfelf,  if  he 
has  confidence  enmigh  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru- 
dence. The  only  two  cafes  in  which  curators  are  im- 
pofcd  upon  minors  arc,  (i.)  "^^Hiere  they  are  named 
by  the  father,  in  a  ftate  of  health.  (2.)  A'VTierc  the 
father  is  himfelf  alive ;  for  a  father  is  ip/o  jure,  with- 
out any  fervice,  adreiniltrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and 
curator  ot  law,  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever 
ellate  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority.  This 
right  in  the  fatiicr  dees  not  extend  to  g-.andchildren, 
nor  to  inch  even  cf  his  im.mediate  children  as  are  fo- 
ribfamiliatet!.  Neither  has  it  place  in  I'ubjccls  v.hich 
are  left  by  a  ftranger  to  the  mii.or,  e>.clufive  of  the  fa- 
ther's adminillration.  If  the  minor  choofes  to  be  un- 
der the  direflion  of  curators,  he  mufl  raife  and  execute 
a  fummons,  citing  at  leafl  two  of  his  next  of  kin  to 
appear  before  his  own  judge-ordinary,  upon  nine  days 
warning  (by  a<S  1555.)  At  the  day  and  place  of  ap- 
pearance, he  offers  to  the  judge  a  lift  cf  thofe  whom 
he  intends  for  his  curators  :  fuch  of  them  as  refolve 
to  undertake  the  office  mull  fign  their  acceptance, 
and  give  caution  ;  upon  which  an  aft  of  curatory  is 
extracted. 

7.  Thefe  curators  are  ftyled  adnegotia  ;  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  another  fort  called  curators  ad  Utt-s;  who 
arc  authorifed  by  the  judge  to  concur  w-ith  a  pupil  or 
minor  In  actions  of  law,  cither  where  he  is  without  tu- 
tors and  curators,  or  \\  here  his  tutors  and  curators  are 
parties  to  the  fuit.  This  fort  is  not  obliged  to  give 
cauiion,  becaufe  they  have  no  intermeddling  with  the 
minor's  eft  ite  :  they  are  appointed  for  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe ;  and  when  that  is  over,  their  office  is  at  an  end. 
Women  are  capable  of  being  tutors  and  curators  under 
the  following  reftrictions  :  (i.)  The  office  of  a  female 
tutor  or  curator  falls  by  her  marriage,  even  though  the 
nomination  lliould  provide  othcrwife ;  for  {he  is  no 
longer yj/_;a;i/,  and  capable  of  coiirfe  of  having  ano- 
ther under  her  power.  (2.)  No  woman  can  be  tutcr 
of  law,  Papifts  are  (by  aft  1700)  declared  incapable  of 
tutory  or  curatory.  Where  the  minor  has  more  tutors 
and  curators  than  or^e,  who  are  called  in  the  nomii:a- 
ti  n  to  the  joUit  management,  tliey  muft  all  concur  in 
every  aft  of  adminiftration  ;  wliere  a  certain  nupiber  is 
v.amed  for  a  quorum,  that  number  muft  concur  :  where 
anyone  is  named^/rf  j-uo  «07.',  no  aft  is  valid  without 
that  one's  fpecial  concurrence.  But  if  they  are  named 
without  any  of  tliefe  limitations,  the  concurrence  of 
th'.  ma'cnty  of  nominees  then  alive  is  fufficient. 

^  $•.  In  this,  tutoiy  difTcrs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu- 
pils are  incapable  of  confent,  they  have  no  perfon  ca- 
pable cf  afting  ;  which  defeft  the  ttitor  fupplies  :  but 
A  Siinor  ^:iL':  can  aft  for  himfcit',     Hence,  the  tutor 
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fubfcribes  alone  all  deeds  of  adminiftration:  but  in  cu-  Law  of 
ratory,  it  is  the  minor  who  fubcribcs  as  the  proper  Scotland 
party  ;  the  curator  does  no  more  than  confent.     Hence  " 

alfo,  the  perlbns  of  pupils  are  under  the  power  either 
of  their  tutors  or  of  their  neareli  cognates  ;  but  the  mi- 
nor, after  pupiilarity,  has  the  difpofal  of  his  own  per- 
fon, and  may  refide  where  he  plcafes  In  moft  other 
particulars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices  coincide.  Both  tutors  and  curators  Judicial  ii 
muft,  previous  to  their  adminiftration,  make  a  judicial  vcntories. 
inventory,  fubfcribed  by  them  and  tlie  next  of  kin,  be- 
fore the  minor's  judge-ordinary,  of  his  whole  eftate 
peiibnal  and  real  ;  of  which,  one  fubfcribed  duplicate 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  tutors  or  curators  themfelves  ;  an- 
othei",  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide  ;  and  a 
third,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.  If  any  eftate 
belonging  to  the  minor  Ihall  afterwards  come  to  their 
knowledge,  they  muft  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 
two  months  alter  their  attaining  polfelFinn  thereof. 
Should  they  negleft.  this  the  minor's  debtors  are  not 
obliged  to  make  payment  to  them  :  they  may  be  re. 
moved  from  their  offices  as  fufpefted  ;  •  and  they  are  in- 
titled  to  no  allowance  lor  the  funis  dift)urfed  by  them 
in  the  minors  aftairs  (aft  1672^,  except  the  cxpence 
laid  out  upon  the  minor's  entertainment,  upon  his  lands 
and  houfes,  and  upon  compleating  his  titles. 

9.    1'utors   and  curators  cannot  grant  leafes  of  the  Powers  of 
minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  thrin  their  own  offices  ;  tutors  and 
nor  under  the  fcjrmer  rental,  witb.out  either  a  warrant  '^'"■3">'''» 
from  the  court  of  fellion,  or  feme  apparent  neceflity. 

10. 1'hey  have  power  to  fell  the  minor's  moveables  ; 
but  cannot  fell  their  pupil's  land-eftate,  without  the 
authority  of  a  judge,  yet  this  reftraint  reaches  not  to 
fuch  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compel- 
led to  grant,  e.  g.  to  renunciations  of  wadfets  upon 
redemption  by  the  reverfer  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
very  tenor  of  his  own  right  lays  h.im  under  the  obli- 
gation ;  nor  to  the  renewal  of  charters  to  heirs  ;  but 
the  charter  muft  contain  no  new  right  in  favour  of 
the  heir.  The  alienation,  however,  of  heritage  by  a 
minor  with  the  confent  of  his  curators,  is  valid. 

1 1.  Tutors  and  curators  cannct,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  truft,  authorife  the  minor  to  do  any  deed 
for  their  own  benefit ;  nor  can  they  acquire  any  de'ot 
affefting  the  minor's  eftate  ;  and,  where  a  tutor  or  cu- 
rator makes  fuch  accquifition,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
lefs  fum  than  the  right  is  intitled  to  draw,  the  benefit 
thereof  accrues  to  the  minor.  Itfeems,  however,  that 
fuch  purchale  would  be  confidered  as  valid,  provided  it 
were  h^naJiAe  acquired  at  a  public  fale ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe  it  occurs  tliat  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  faft  me- 
liorating the  fituation  of  his  ward  by  enhancing  the 
value  of  his  property  by  a  fair  competition.  In  ge- 
neral, it  feems  to  be  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  law, 
that  tutors  and  curators  ihall  do  every  tiling  in  their 
power  towards  the  faithful  and  proper  difcharge  of 
their  refpeftive  offices. 

1 2.  iiy  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  being  T'^'J  "'' 
munera  publico,  might  be  forced  upon  every  one  who  'S'"'""'* 
had  not  a  relevant  ground  of  excufe  :  but,  witli  us,  the 
porfons  named  to  thefe  oflices  may  eltlwr  accept  or  de- 
cline :  and  where  a  father,  in  I'tege.poujti  (when  in  a 
ftate  of  health),  names  certain  perlbns  both  as  tutors 
aud  curators  to  his  children,  thotigh  they  have  afted 

as 
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Law  of  as  tutors,  they  m;i)- decline  the  office  of  curatory.  Tu- 
icotland.  jq^j  .|],^j  curators  having  once  accepted,  are  liable  in 
diUgcnct,  that  is,  are  accountable  tor  the  confeqiiences 
of  tlicir  negledl  in  any  part  oi'  their  duty  from  the  time 
of  their  acceptance.  Tliey  are  accountable  fm^uli  in 
folicliim,  i.  c.  every  one  of  them  is  anfwerable,  not  only 
for  his  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tutors  ; 
and  any  one  may  be  fucd  'without  citing  the  rell ;  but 
he  wlio  is  condemned  in  the  who!e,  has  action  of  relief 
againlt  his  co-tutors. 

13.  From  th's  obligation  to  diligence,  wc  may  ex- 
cept, (i.)  Fathers  or  admiriiflrators  in  law,  who,  from 
the  prefumption  that  they  aA  to  the  beft  of  their 
power  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  ailual  in- 
tromiffions.  (2.)  Tutors  and  curators  named  by  the 
*-";uher  in  confequenee  of  the  act  1696,  with  the  fpc- 
cial  provifos,  that  they  lliall  be  liable  barely  for  intro- 
milhons,  not  for  omilFions ;  and  that  each  of  them  iliall 
be  liable  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  ;;;  folidum  for  the 
co-tutors :  but  this  power  of  exemption  from  diligence 
is  limited  to  the  eft.itc  defcending  from  the  father  him- 
felf. Tutors  or  curators  are  not  intitled  to  any  falary 
or  allowance  for  pains,  unlefs  a  falary  has  been  exprefsly 
contained  in  the  teftator's  nomination ;  for  their  office 
is  prcfumed  gratuitous. 

14.  Though  no  perfon  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  tutor  or  curator;  yet  having,  once  accepted,  he 
cannot  throw  it  up  ur  renounce  it  without  fuftkicnt 
caufe  ;  but,  if  he  fhould  be  guilty  of  mifapplying  the 

^o^v  tuto-  minor's  money,  or  fail  in  any  other  part  of  his  duty, 
y  and  cu-  he  may  be  removed  at  the  fuit  of  the  minor's  next  in 
atory  ex-  j^jj,^  ^^  ^^  ^  co-tutor  Or  co-curator.  Where  the  mif- 
conduifl  proceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  inatten- 
tion, the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either 
join  a  curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate, 
they  oblige  him  to  give  caution  for  his  pall  and  iuture 
management 

1 5.  The  offices  of  tutory  and  curatory  expire  alfo  by 
the  pupil's  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  minor's 
attaining  the  age  of  2 1  years  complete ;  and  by  the 
death  either  of  the  minor,  or  of  his  tutor  and  curator. 
Curatory  alfo  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  mi- 
nor, who  becomes  thereby  under  tl;e  coverture  of  lier 
own  hufband.  After  expiry  of  the  office,  icciprocal 
adions  lie  at  the  inftance  both  of  the  tutors  and  cura- 
tors, and  of  the  minor.  That  at  the  inftance  of  the 
minr.r  is  called  aaio  tiilM  dircfia,  by  which  he  can  com- 
pel the  tutors  to  account ;  that  at  the  inRance  of  the 
tutors,  niiio  ttikU  conlra/tj,  by  which  the  minor  can  be 
compelled  to  repay  wliat  has  been  jjrofitably  expended 
duiing  the  adminillration  :  but  this  lall  docs  not  lie 
till  after  accounting  to  the  minor  ;  for  till  then  the 
tutors  are  prcfumed  iii!ut  habere  to  have  ctFcifls  in 
their  own  hands  for  anfv.xring  their  dilburfements. 

iffi-a  01"  1 6.  Deeds  either  by  pupils,  i^r  by  minors  having  cu- 

leeds  hy  rators  without  their  confcnt,  are  null ;  but  they  oblige 
luiiorH.  jjjj,  jT,,intcrs,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  funis  profitably  ap- 
plied to  their  ufc.  .A  minor  under  curators  can  indeed 
make  a  teftamcnt  by  himfelf;  but  whatever  is  execu- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  requires  the  cu- 
rator's confcnt.  Deeds  by  a  minor  who  lias  no  cura- 
tors, are  as  effectual  as  if  he  had  had  curators,  and  fien- 
ed  them  with  their  confent ;  he  may  even  alien  his  he- 
ritage, without  the  interpofition  of  a  judge. 
Uftltutior,      17.  Minors  may  be  reftored  againll  all  deeds  grant- 
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ed  in  their  minority,  that  are  huitful  to  them.  Deeds,  Law  of 
in  themfelves  void,  need  not  the  remedy  of  rcftitiition  ;  ■''^"''■'■"d-^ 
but  where  hurtful  deeds  arc  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his 
pupil's  affairs,  or  by  a  minor  wjio  has  no  curators,  as 
thcfe  deeds  fubfift  in  law,  rellitution  is  necelfary :  and 
even  where  a  minor,  having  curators,  executes  a  «!ced 
hurtful  to  himfelf  with  their  confent,  he  has  not  only 
aiSion  againll  the  curators,  but  he  has  the  benefit  of 
rellitution  againll  the  deed  itfelf.  The  minor  cannot 
be  reflored,  if  he  docs  not  ruife  and  execute  a  fummons 
for  reducing  the  deed,  ^-.v  citfiie  minorcntiilalis  el  lirf.- 
oiiis,  bcftjre  he  be  25  years  old.  Thcfe  four  years,  be- 
tween the  age  of  21  and  25,  called  quadriinuium  vlilc, 
are  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  may  have  a  rcafon- 
able  time,  from  that  period,  when  he  is  fiill  prefumcd 
to  have  the  perf,:cl  ufe  of  his  reafon,  to  conlider  with 
himfelf  what  deeds  done  in  his  minority  have  l)een  truly 
prejudicial\o  him. 

18.  Quellions  of  rellitution  are  proper  to  the  court  lis  rcqui- 
of  feUion.  Tv/o  things  mull  be  proved  by  the  minor,  f'-*:*' 
in  order  to  the  rcduftion  of  the  deed:  (i.)  That  l.e 
was  minor  when  it  was  figned  ;  (2.)  That  he  is  hurt 
or  lefed  by  the  deed.  This  Icfion  mud  not  proceed 
merely  from  accident ;  for  the  privilege  of  rellitution 
was  not  intended  to  exempt  minors  from  the  common 
misfortunes  of  life  ;  it  mull  be  owing  to  the  impru- 
dence or  neirliaence  of  the  minor,  or  his  curator. 

ig.  A  minor  cannot  b«  rellored  againll  his  own  de-  How  «• 
licl  or  fraud  ;  e.  ^.  if  he  Ihould  induce  one  to  bargain  ''"J«<1- 
with  him  by  faying  he  was  major.  (2.)  Rellitution  is 
excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  alter  majority,  has 
approved  of  the  deed,  either  by  a  formal  ratification, 
or  tacitly  by  payment  of  interell,  or  by  other  afts  in- 
ferring approbation.  (3.)  A  minor,  who  lias  taken 
himfelf  to  bufinefs,  as  a  mcrchant-fliopkeeper,  &c.  can- 
not be  rellored  againll  any  deed  granted  by  him  in 
the  courfc  of  that  bufinefs,  cfpecially  if  he  was  proxi- 
mus  majorcniiitati  at  ligning  the  deed.  (4.)  According 
to  the  more  common  opinion,  a  minor  cannot  be  re- 
llored in  a  qucftion  ag;-.inil  a  minor,  unlefs  fome  grofs 
unfairnefs  fiiail  be  qu.'.lilied  in  the  bargain. 

20.  The  privilege  of  rellitution  does  not  always  dieHowtranf- 
with  the  minor  himfelf.     (i.)   If  a  minor  fucceeds  to '"'""^.^° 

a  minor,  the  time  allowed  for  rcllitiition  is  governed  " 
by  the  minority  of  the  heir,  not  of  the  anccflor.  (2.)  If 
a  minor  fucceeds  to  a  major,  who  was  not  full  25,  the 
privilege  continues  with  the  heir  during  his  minority  ; 
but  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  <^'i  the  aiini  uliles,  except 
in  fofaras  tliey  were  unexpired  at^Jje  ancellor's  death. 
(3.)  If  a  major  fucceeds  to  a  minor,  he  has  only  the 
(jiiadriennium  utile  after  the  minor's  de:ith  ;  and  if  he 
luccceds  to  a  major  dying  witliin  tlic  qiudriennlum,  no 
more  of  it  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  remain- 
ed when  the  ancellt  r  died. 

21.  Mo  minor  can  be  compelled  to  (late  liimfeif  as  Minor  nn 
a  defender,  in  any  aabn,  whereby  his  heritable  cftatc  '""'"r  fU- 
llowii'.'T  fr(jm  afcc.ldants  may  be  eviiflcd  from  him,  by  '"•"'• 
one  pretending  a  preferable  right. 

i2.  Tl'.is  piivilege  is  intended  merely  to  lave  minors 
fn-m  tl'.e  necciTity  of  difpuling  upon  quellions  of  prefe- 
rence. It  docs  not  tlieicforc  take  place,  (1.)  where 
the  a'flion  is  purfucd  in  the  father'",  falfcliood  cr  deli>.1. 
(2.)  Ujionhis  obligation  to  CO"  voy  heritage.  (3.)  On 
his  iicjuid  bond  for  a  fiim  of  money,  though  fuch  ac- 
tion Ihould  have  the  cili-A  to  c;ury  ofF  tlic  minor's 
4  O  2  cftate 
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edate  by  adjudication.     (4.)  Nnr  in  anions  purfued  by  a  legal  rcftraint  laid  upon  fuch  perfons  from  figning    Law  of 

the  minor's  fuperior,  upon  feudal  cafualties.      {5.)  This  any  deed  to  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  confent  Scotland 

privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  aftion  which  of  their  curators  or  interdiflors. 

had  been  tiril  brought  airainll  the  father,  and  is  only  27.  There  could  be  no  interdiaion,  by  the  ancient 
continued  againlUhe  minor  ;  nor  where  the  father  was  praftice,  without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  perfon's 
not  in  the  peaceable  poiTelTion  of  the  heritable  fubjeft  condition.  But  as  there  were  few  who  could  bear  the 
nt  his  death.  Before  the  minor  can  plead  it,  he  mull  fliame  that  attends  judicial  interdiaion,  however  ne- 
be  ferved  heir  to  his  father.  Tlie  perfons  of  pupils  are  cellary  the  reftraint  might  have  been,  voluntary  inter- 
by  faid  aa  1696  proteaed  from  imprifoument  on  ci-  diaion  has  received  the  countenance  of  law  ;  which  is 
vil  debts.  generally  executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  the 
23.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  minors,  but  in  granter  obliges  himfelf  to  do  no  deed  that  may  affea 
general  to  every  one  v/ho,  either  through  dcfea  of  his  eftate,  without  the  confent  of  certain  friends  there- 
judgment,  or  unfitnefs  of  difpofition,  is  incapable  of  in  mentioned.  Though  the  reafons  induaive  of  the 
riRhtlv  mana'^inc  his  own  affairs.     Of  the  firft  fort,  are  bond  fhrAild  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the 


idiots  and  furious  perfons.  Idiots,  or  fatm,  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  faculty  of  reafon.  The  dillemper 
of  the  furious  perfon  does  not  conlift  in  the  defea  ot 
reafon  ;  but  in  an  overlieated  imagination,  which  ob- 
ftruas  the  application  of  reafon  to  tlie  purpofes  of  life. 
Curators  may  be  alfo  granted  to  lunatics  ;  and  even  to 
perfons  dumb  and  deaf,  though  tliey  are  of  found  judge 


interdiaion  ftands  good.  Voluntary  interdiaion,  the' 
it  be  impofed  by  the  fole  aa  of  the  perfon  interdiaed, 
cannot  be  recalled  at  his  pleafure  :  but  it  may  be  taken 
off,  (i.)  By  a  fentence  of  the  court  of  feffion,  decla- 
ring, either  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  no  fuf- 
ficient  ground  for  die  reftraint ;  or  that  the  party  is, 
fince  the   date  of  the   bond,  become   ret  fui  proviJus. 


iiient,  where  it  appears  that  they  cannot  eiert  it  in  die  (2.)    It  falls,  even  without  the  authority  of  the  lords, 

management  of  bufinefs.     Every  perfon,  who  is  come  by  the  joint   aa  of  the  perfon  interdiaed,  and  his  in- 

of  age,  and  is  capable  of  aaing  rationally,  has  a  natu-  terdiaors,  concurring  to  take  it  off.     (3.)  Where  the 

r;d  right  to  condua  his  own  affairs.     The  only  regular  bond  of  interdiaion  requires  a  certain    number  as  a 

wavj^dierefore,  of  appointing  this  fort  of  curators,  is  quorum,  the  reftraint  ceafes,    if  the  interdiaors  ihall 

by  a  jury  fummoncd  upon  a  brief  from  the  chancery  ;  by  death  be  reduced  to  a  leffer  number. 

wifich    ij  not,    l:ke  the  briaf  of  common  tutory,  di-  38.  Judicial  interdiaion  is  impo  ed  by  a  fentence  of 

reaed  to  any  judge-ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  the  the  court  of  feffion.     It  commonly  proceeds  on  an  ac- 

fpecial  territory  where  the  perfon  alleged  to  be  fatuous  tion  brought  by  a  near   kiufman  to  the  party ;    and 

or  furious  refides  j  diat,  if  he  is  truly  of  found  judge-  fomedmes  from  the  nollle  offlciiim  or  the  court,  when 

rnent,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  oppofe  it :  and  they  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a  fuit,  di.at  any 

for  diis  re.ifon,  he   ought  to   be  made  a  party  to  the  of  the  lidgants  is,  from  the  facility  of  his  temper,  fub- 

brief.     The  curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  perfons  be-  jea  to  impofition.     This  fort  muH  be  taken  off  by  the 

longs  to  the  nearclt  agnate  ;  but  a  father  is  preferred  authority  of  the  fame  court  that  impofed  it. 

to  the  curatory  of  his  fatuous  fon,  and  the  hulband  to  29.  An  interdiaion  need  not  be  ferved  againft  the  Rtglftra- 

that  of  Iiis  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate.  perfon  interdiaed;  but  it  mud  be   executed,  or  pub- tion  of  in 

24.  A   claufe  is   inferted  in  the  brief,  for  inquiring  liihed  by  a  meifenger,  at  die  market  crofs    of  the  ju-t"diaion 
liow  long  the  tatuoys  or  furious  perlbn  has  been  in  that  rifdiaion  where  he  refides,  by  publicly  reading  the  iii- 
condition  ;  and  the  verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  terdiaion  there,  after  three  oyelfts  made  for  convoca- 
inqutft  has  a   retrofpeaivc   efFea  ;  for  it  is   declared  a  ting  the  lieges.     A  copy  of  tliis  execution  muft  be  af- 
futficieut  ground,  without  further  evidence,  for  redu-  fixed  to  the  crots  ;  and  thereafter,  the  interdiaion,  with 

cing  ail  deeds  granted  alter  the  period  at  v\'hich  it  ap-  its  execution,  muft  ;by  the  aa   1581)   be  regiltered  in 

peared  by  the  proof  that  the  fatuity  or  furiofity  began,  the  books  both   of  the  jurifdiaion  where    the   perfon 

But,  as  fatuous  and  furious  perfons  are,  by  their  very  interdiaed  refides  and  where  his  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 

ftate,  incapable  of  being   obliged,  all   deeds  done  by  act  i6oo)  in  the  general  regifter  of  the  feilion,  within 

them  may  be  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  of  40  days  from  the  publication.     An  interdiaion,   before 

their  fatuity  at  the  time  of  figning,  though  they  ihould  it  is  regiftered,  has  no  effea  againft  third  parties,  tho' 

never  have  been  cognofccd  idiots  by  an  inqueft.  tliey  (liould  be  in  the  private  knowledge  of  it  ;  but  it 

25.  AVe  have  fome  few  inftances  of  the  fovereign's  operates  againft  the  interdiaors  themfelves,  as  foon  as 
giving  curators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did  not  it  is  delivered  to  them. 

claim;  but  fuch  gifts  are  tridy  deviations  from  the  law,  30.  An  interdiaion,  duly  regiftered,  has  this  efFea,  EfFcflj.. 

fmce  they  pafs  without  any  inquiry  into  the  ft.ite  of  die  tliat  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  by  "the  perfon  interdic- 

perfon  upon  whom  the  curatory  is  impofed.     Hence  ted,  without  the  confent  of  his  interdiclors,  affeaing 

the  curator  of  lav/  to  an  idiot,  ferving  quandocunque,  is  his    heritable  eftate,  are  fubjea    to  reduaion.     Regi- 

prefcrred,  as  foon  as  he  offers  liimfelf,  before  the  cura-  ftration  in  the  general  regifter  fecures  all   his   lands 

tcr-dative.     This  fort  of  curatory  lloes  not  determine  from   alienation,  wherever  they  lie ;  but  where  the  in., 

by  tiie  lucid   intervals   of  the  perfon yi^i  cura;  but  it  terdiaion  is  recorded  in  die  regifter  of  a    particular 

expires  by  his  death,  or  perfca  return  to  a  found  judge-  Ihire,  it  covers  no  lands  except  thofe  fituated   in  that 

mer.t ;  v.'hich  laft  ought  regularly  to   be  declared  by  fljrc.     But  perfons  interdiaed  have  full  power  to  dif- 

the  fentence  of  a  judge.  pole  of  their  moveables,  not  only  by  teftament,  but  by 

1(1.  Perlbns,  let  them  be  ever  fo  profufc,  or  liable  to  prefent  deeds  of  alienation  :  And  creditors,  in  peri\)nal 

be  impofed   upon,  if  dicy  have  tlie  exercife  of  reafon,  bonds  granted  after  interdiaion,  may  ufe  all  execution 

can  tfieaually  oblige  themfelves,  till  they  are  fettered  againft  their  debtor's  perfon  and  moveable  eftate  :  fuch 

\^  law,     'I'his   may  be  done  by  Litcrd'.Cibn^  which  is  bonds  being  only  fubjea  to   reduclion  in  io  far   as  Ji- 

ligencc 
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ligcnce  ;igainft  the  heritable  eftatc  may  proceed  ujion 
them. 

3 1 .  All  onerous  or  rational  deeds  granted  by  the 
perfon  iiiterdiflcd,  are  as  efFeftual,  even  without  the 
confcnt  of  the  interdi(5lors,  as  if  the  granter  had  been 
laid  under  no  rellraint ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  fuccef- 
llon  of  his  heritable  eftate,  by  any  fettlement,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  rational.  No  deed,  granted  with  confent  of 
the  interdidors,  is  reducible,  though  the  llrongell  le- 
fion  or  prejudice  to  the  granter  ihould  appear:  the 
only  remedy  competent,  in  inch  cafe,  is  an  aftion  by  the 
granter  againll  iiis  interdi<5tors,  for  making  up  to  him 
what  he  has  loll  through  their  undue  confent.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  interdidors,  to  receive  fums  or  ma- 
nage any  eftate  ;  they  are  given  merely  ail  cwHoritatem 
pr,tjlandam,  to  interpofe  their  authority  to  reafonable 
deeds  :  and  fo  are  accountable  for  nothing  but  their 
fraud  or  fault,  in  confenting  to  deeds  hurtful  to  the 
perfon  under  their  care. 

32.  The  law  concerning  the  ftate  of  children  falls 
next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  bom  in  wed- 
lock, or  out  of  it.  All  children  born  in  lawful  mar- 
riage or  wedlock,  are  prefumed  to  be  begc^ttcn  by  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  woman  is  married  :  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  lawful  children.  I'his  prefumptinn  is  fo 
flrongiy  founded,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by  di- 
re(ft  evidence  that  the  mother's  hufband  could  not  be 
the  father  of  the  child,  e.  ^.  where  he  is  impotent,  or 
was  abfcnt  from  the  wife  till  within  fix  lunar  months 
of  the  birth.  The  canonifts  indeed  maintain,  that  the 
concurring  teftimony  of  the  hufband  and  wife,  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  by  the  liufband,  is  fufficlent 
to  elude  this  legal  prefuniption  tor  legitimacy  :  but  it 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
teftimony,  if  it  be  made  after  they  have  owned  the 
child  to  be  theirs.  A  father  has  the  abfolute  right  of 
difpofing  of  his  childrens  perfon,  of  dirc(fling  their  edu- 
cation, and  of  moderate  chaftiiemcnt ;  and  even  after 
thev  become  f'uberes,  he  may  compel  ihcm  to  live  in 
family  with  him,  and  to  contribute  ih.eir  labour  and 
induftry,  while  they  continue  there,  towards  his  fervice. 
A  child  who  gets  a  feparate  ftock  from  the  fatlier  for 
tarrying  on  .any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  he 
fhould  continue  in  the  father's  houfe,  may  be  faid  to 
be  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  fb  far  as  concerns 
that  flock  ;  for  the  profits  arifmg  from  it  are  his  own. 
Forisfamilialion,  wlien  taken  in  this  fenfc,  is  alfo  infer- 
red by  the  chiUl's  marriage,  or  by  his  living  in  a  fepa- 
rate houfe,  with  bis  father's  perniilllon  or  good-will. 
Children,  after  their  full  ajc  of  twenty-one  years,  be- 
come according  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma- 
fters ;  and  from  tliat  period  are  bound  to  the  father 
only  by  tlie  natural  ties  of  duty,  afFc^ion,  and  grati- 
tude. The  mutual  obligations  between  ]>arents  and 
children  to  maintain  each  other,  are  explained  after- 
wards, N°  ch>:ii.  4. 

33.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  arc  ftylcd  natu- 
ral children,  or  baftards.  Baftards  may  be  legitima- 
ted or  made  lawful,  (i.)  By  the  fublequeut  inter- 
marriage of  the  mother  of^  the  child  with  the  f  ithcr. 
And  tliis  fort  of  legitimation  intiiles  the  child  to  all 
the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfequcnt  mar- 
riage, which  produces  legitimation,  is  confidered  by 
the",  law  to  h-.\ve  been  entered  into  w  l:en  the  child  legi- 


timated was  begotten  ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  I-^w  of 
excludes,  by  his  right  of  primogeniture,  the  fons  pro-  ^cotland. 
created  after  the  marriage,  from  the  fuccefllon  of  the 
father's  heritage,  though  thefe  fons  w-ere  lawful  chil- 
dren from  the  birth.  Hence,  alio,  thofe  children  only 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a  woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  period  have  lawfully 
married.  (2.)  Baftards  are  legitimated  by  letters  of 
legitimation  from  tlie  fovercign.     N^  clxxxii.  3. 

34.  As  to  the  powers  of  mafters  over  their  fervants :  Servant** 
All  fervants  now  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges 

with  other  fubjeiTfs,  unlcfs  in  lb  tar  as  they  are  lied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  fervice.  Servants  are 
either  neceffary  or  voluntary.  Necelllu-y  are  thole 
whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages,  of  whf-m 
immediately.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  without  com- 
pulfion,  either  for  mere  fubfiftence,  or  alfo  for  wages. 
Thofe  who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  fliould 
ftand  olF  from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rate  of  their  wages. 

35.  Colliers,    coal  bearers,    falters,    and   other  per-  Collicrt 
fons  nece'Tary  to  collieries  and  falt-works,  as  they  are  ""^  '■'''•'* 
particuV^rly  defcrlbed  by  aA  1661,  were  formerly  tied 

dowa  to  perpetual  fervice  at  the  works  to  which  they 
had  once  entered.  Upon  a  fale  of  tlie  works,  the  right 
of  their  fervice  was  transferred  to  the  new  proprietor. 
All  perfons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their 
fervice,  without  a  teftimonlal  from  their  laft  mafter ;  and 
If  they  deferted  to  another  v.ork,  and  were  redemand- 
ed  within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  rec?ived  them 
was  obliged  to  retimi  them  within  twenty-four  hours, 
under  a  penalty.  But  though  the  proprietor  thould 
negkdl  to  require  the  deferter  witiiln  the  year,  he  did 
not,  by  that  Ihort  prefcription,  lofe  his  property  in  him. 
Colliers,  off.  wlierc  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  re- 
ftrlL^ed  was  either  given  up,  or  not  fullicu-nt  for  their 
maintenance,  m'ght  lawfully  engage  with  others ;  but 
If  that  work  lliou'.d  he  a:;ain  fet  a-going,  the  proprie- 
tor might  reclaim  them  back  to  It. 

36.  But  by  15  Go.  III.  ,-.  28.  thefe  reftraints,  theRe.lralnH 
only  remaining  veftigcs  ol  flavery  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  '^"'y  "' 
arc  abrogated;  and,  after  the  i  ft  July  1775,  all  col- ""^^  ""' 
Hers,  cail-bearers,  and  falters,  are  declared  to  be  upon 

the  tame  footing  with  other  fervants  or  labourers.  The 
3.0.  fubjetfts  thofe  who  were  bound  prior  to  the  ift  July 
1775,  to  11  certain  number  of  years  fervice  for  their 
freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfin. 

37.  The  poor  mike  the  loweft  clafs  or  order  of  per-  Tin  rocj. 
fons.     Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  any 

of  tlie  king's  fubje^*^s  without  wages,  till  their  age  of 
thirty  years.  Vagrants  and  fturdy  beggars  may  be  alfo 
compelled  to  ferve  any  manut"a>!Uirer.  And  b''c;uife 
fev/  perfons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  fer- 
vice, public  work-boufes  arc  ordained  to  be  built  for 
ferting  tlicm  to  work.  Tlie  poor  who  cannot  work, 
mart  be  maintained  by  the  parillies  In  which  they  were 
born  ;  and  where  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not 
known,  that  burden  fills  upon  the  parilh;?  where  they 
have  had  their  nioft  comm  m  refort,  tor  the  three  years, 
immjdlatcly  preceding  their  being  api>rchended  or- 
their  applying  for  the  public  charity.  Whore  the  con-«. 
tributions  collec'lcd  at  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long arc  not  furlicient  for  their  maintenance,  they  arc 
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to  receive  badges  from  die  minifter  and  Icirk-fefTion,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  may  afk  alms  at  the  dwelling  hoiifes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh. 


CHAP. 

0/  T   H    I   N 


II. 


THE  tilings,  or  fubjecls,    to  wliich  pcrfons  have 
right,  arc  the  fecond  objc>fl:  of  law. 

clxii.       Sect.  I.      Of  the  divi/ion  of  rights,  and  the pveral  tvays  by 
ivhich  .;  right  may  he  acquired. 

Property.  The  right  of  enjoying  and  difpofing  of  a  fubjecfl:  at 
one's  plcafnre,  is  called  property.  Proprietors  are  re- 
ftrained  by  law  from  tiling  their  property  emuloudy  to 
their  neighbour's  prejudice.  Every  ftate  or  fovereign 
has  a  power  over  private  property,  called,  by  fome  law- 
yers, dom'tmum  eminens,  in  virtue  of  which,  tlie  proprie- 
tor may  be  compelled  to  fell  l-iis  property  for  an  adequate 
price,  where  an  evident  utility  on  the  part  of  the  public 
demands  it. 


'I'hings  in- 
capable of 
appro[iria- 
tion. 


5.  In  that  fort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an 
owner,  as  w  ild-beafts,  fowls,  fifhes,  or  pearls  found  on 
the  Ihore,  the  original  Liw  takes  place,  that  he  wiu;  nr:! 
apprehends,  becomes  proprietor ;  in  fo  much,  that  too' 
the  right  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  Killing,  be  reftraiu^jJ 
by  ftatute,  under  cei  tain  penalties,  yet  ail  game,  even 
what  is  catched  in  contravention  of  the  law,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  catcher  (unlefs  where  the  confifca- 
tion  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty),  the  eontraven- 
er  being  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  penal  enactment 
of  the  rtatutes  in  confequence  of  his  tranfgrefllon.  It 
was  not  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  point  whether  a  perfon, 
though  pclfelTed  of  the  valued  rent  by  law  intitling  him 
to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon  another  perfon's  grounds 
without  confcnt :  but  it  w?.s  lately  found  by  the  court 
of  feffion,  and  affirmed  upon  appeal,  th.at  he  could  not ; 
it  being  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  property,  that  any 
perfon,  however  qualified,  lliould  have  it  in  his  pow'er 
to  travcrfe  and  hunt  upon  another's  grounds  without 
confent  oi  the  proprietor.  Although  certain  things 
'oecomc  the  property  of  the  firfl  occupant,  yet  there 
are  others  which  fall  not  under  this  rule.  Thus,  whales 
thrown   in  or  killed   on  the  coafts,  belong  neither  to 
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2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  itfelf  incapable  of    thofe  who  kill  them,  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds 


appropriation  ;  as  tlie  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c. : 
none  of  which  can  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any 
one  perfon,  though  their  ufe  be  common  to  all.  Oth;rs 
arc  i)y  law  exempted  from  private  commerce,  inrefpeift 
of  t!ie  ufes  to  wliich  they  are  deftined.  Of  this  laft  kind 
are  (1.)  R.es  publicie,  as  navigable  rivers,  highways, 
bridges,  &c. :  the  right  of  which  is  vefted  in  the  king, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  they  are  called 


on  which  they  are  call;  but  to  the  king,  providing  they 
are  fo  large  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  up  by  a  wane 
with  fix  oxen. 

6.  Accession  is  that  way  of  acquiring  property,  by  Accefli,, 
which,  in  two  things  which  have  a  connexion  with  or  1 

dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  of  the  prin- 
cipal thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  its  acceffory. 
Thus  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  o\\'ner  of  the  ' 
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r.'ga/ia.      (2.)  Rrs  u/iivrftatis,  things  which  belong  in  calf;   a  houfe  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  on 

property  to  a  particular  corporation  or  fociety,    and  w^hich  it  ll:ands,t  hough  built  with  materials  belonging 

whofc  ufe  is  common  to  every  individual  in  it,  but  both  to  and  at  the  charge  of  another  ;  trees  taking  root  in 

property  and  ufe  are  fubjecl  to  the  regulations  of  die  our  ground,  though  planted  by  another,  become  ours, 

fociety  ;    as    town-hoiifes,    corporation-halls,    market-  Thus,  alfo,  the  infenfible  addition  made  to  one's  ground 

places,  church-yards,  &c.     The  lands  or  other  revenue  by  what  a  river  wafhes  from  other  grounds   (which  is 

belonging  to  the  corporation  do  not  fall  under  this  clafs.  called  a'hti'io),  accrues  to   the  mailer   of  the  ground 

hwl  :i.re  jtrriis  prn<at't,  yK5i7</ the  corporation.  which  receives  the  addition:  but  where   it  happened 

3.^  Property  may  be  acquired,  either  by  occupation  or  that  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  disjoined  and  annexed 

acceljion  ;  and  transferred  hy  tradition  or prefcriiption  :  but  to  ?nother  peribn's  by  the  force  of  a  river  or  any  other 

prelcription  being  alfo  a  way  of  lofing  property,  falls  accident,  and  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  a-vuljio, 

to  be  explained  luider  a feparate  title.     Occupation, or  they  confidered  the  owner's  right  of  property  Hill  to 

occupancy,  is  the  appropriating  of  things  which  have  no  fubfill,   (J  2 1.  Injl.  de  rcr.  dtvis  ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 

owner,J)y  apprehending  them,  or  fei/ing  their  polfef-  in    a  fimilar    cafe,    courts    would    countenance    the 


fion.  This  was  the  original  method  of  acquiring  pro 
perty  :  and  continued,  under  certain  reftriftions,  the 
doclrineofthe  Roman  law,  ^lod  nuHius  ejl,j;t  occupamis: 
but  it  can  have  no  room  in  the  feudal  plan,  by  which 


dillinclion.  The  Romans  excepted  from  this  rule  the 
cafe  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  man's  board  or  can- 
vas, in  confideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art ;  which 
exception  die  praftice  has  tor  a  like  reafon  extended  to 


th;  king  is  looked  upon  as  the  original  proprietor  of  all    fimilar  cafes 

th::  lands  within  his  dominions.  y.  Under  acceffion  is  comprehended  Specitication;  Specific 

4.  Even  in  that  fort  of  moveable  goods,  which  are  by  which  is  meant,  a  perfon's  making  anewfpecies  ortion, 
prefumed  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  rule  obtains  fubject,  from  materials  belonging  to  another.  A^Tiere 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  Sli'od  nullius  el>,  ft  domini  regis-,  the  new  fpecies  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  of 
Thus,  the  riglit  of  treafurc  hid  under  ground  is  not  ac-  which  it  was  made,  law  confiders  the  former  mafs  as 
quired  by  occupation,  but  .accrues  to  the  king.  Thus  Hill  exilling  ;  and  therefore,  the  new  fpecies,  as  an  ac- 
ai.o,  where  one  finds  flrayed  catde  or  other  moveables,  ceflbryto  the  former  fubjefl,  belongs  to  the  proprietor 
which  have  been  loft  by  the  former  owner,  the  finder    of  that  fubject :  but  where  the  thing  made  c.innot  be 

fo  reduced,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wine,  which  cannot  be 
again  turned  intogr.ipcs,  there  is  no  place  for  xhejidio 
juris ;  and  therefore  the  workm.anflip,  draws  after  it 
the  property  of  the  materials.  But  the  perfon  who 
thus  carries  the  property  from  the  other  is  bound  to 

indemnify 


I' 


acquires  no  right  in  them,  but  m.uft  give  public  notice 
thereof;  and  if, within  year  and  dayafter  fuch  notice,  the 
proprietor  does  rot  claim  his  goods  they  fall  to  the 
king,  (hcrifF,  or  other  perfon  to  whom  the  king  has  made 
a  grant  of  fuch  efcheats. 
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indemnify  him  according  to  llie  true  value  ;  and  in 
cal'e  it  was  done  nuili  f.dc,  he  may  be  made  liable  in  the 
prelium  aj/'clionis  or  utmoft  value. 

'  8.  Tliuugh  the  new  Ipecies  lliould  be  produced  from 
the  CoMMixTioN  or  conlulion  of  different  fubftances 
belonging  to  ditferent  proprietors,  the  fame  rule  holds  ; 
but  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  confent 
of  the  owner,  fuch  confent  makes  the  whole  a  corn- 
men  property,  according  to  the  Ihares  that  eacli  pro- 
prietor had  formerly  in  the  feveral  fubjedts.  Where 
things  of  the  fame  fort  are  mixed  without  the  conient 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  feparated, 
e.  g.  two  hogdieads  of  wine,  the  whole  likcwife  be- 
comes a  common  property  ;  but,  in  the  after-divifion, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  ditferent  quality  of  the 
■wines :  if  the  things  fo  mixed  admit  of  a  feparation, 
e.  g,  two  flocks  of  Iheep,  the  property  continues  di- 
ftina. 

2.  I'roperty  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  Tra- 
Di  1  ION  ;  which  is  the  delivery  of  polfellion  by  the  pro- 
prietor, with  an  intention  to  transfer  the  property  to 
the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  requifite,  in 
order  to  the  tranfniitting  of  property  in  this  way  : 
(i.).  The  intention  or  confent  ol  the  former  owner  to 
transfer  it  on  fornc  proper  title  of  alienation,  as  fale, 
exchange,  gift,  &c.  (2.)  Tlieai5lual  delivery  in  pur- 
fuance  of  that  intention.  The  firit  is  called  the  caufa, 
the  other  the  modus  transfcrcnJt  domitui :  which  lall  is 
fo  necclfary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  who 
gets  the  lalt  right,  with  the  firft  tradition,  is  preferred, 
according  to  the  rule,  Tradilionilus,  noii  niidispaSis  trans- 
fcrunlur  rcrum  domhuj. 

10.  Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ipfa  corpora 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  ;  or 
f\mbolical,  which  is  uied  where  tli:;  thing  is  incapable 
of  real  delivery,  or  even  when  adtual  delivery  is  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  polfeflion  or  cullody  of  the 
fubjecl  has  been  before  with  him  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  transferred,  there  is  no  room  for  tradi- 
tion. 

11.  Poireffion,  which  is  efl'ential  both  to  the  acqui- 
fitioii  and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing,  with  a  dc!ign  or  aiumus  in  the  detainer 
of  holding  it  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  fole  aill  of  the  mind,  without  real  detention ;  but, 
being  once  p.cquired,  it  may  be  continued  j'olo  animo. 
Pofieflion  is  cither  natural,  or  civil.  Natural  pofl'eillon 
is,  when  one  polfelfes  by  himfelf :  thus,  we  poifefs  lands 
by  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  fruits,  houfes  by 
inhabiting  them,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  our 

kf»  and  hands.  Civil  polfellion  is  our  holding  the  thin  j,  cither 
by  the  folc  a<51  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  hands  oi  another 
wlio  holds  it  in  our  name  :  thus,  the  owner  of  a  thing 
lent  poficlFcs  it  by  the  borrower  :  the  proprietor  of  lands, 
by  his  lackfnian,  truUce,  or  (toward,  &c.  The  fame 
iubjoift  cannot  be  poM'elfed  entirely,  or  in  folidtim,  by 
two  dllferent  peifons  at  one  and  the  fame  time  :  and 
iherefore  poffcffion  by  an  \\&  of  the  mind  ccafes,  as 
foonas  tlie  natural  polfellion  is  fo  taken  up  by  another, 
that  the  former  pofl'elfor  is  not  fullered  to  re  enter.  Yet 
two  pcrfons  may,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  poifefs  the 
fame  fubjei^,  at  the  fame  time,  on  different  rights  : 
tlius,  in  the  cafe  of  a  pledge,  tlie  creditor  polfelfes  it  in 
his  own  name,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  implgnoration  ; 
while  the  proprietor  is  confidcrcd  as  polftlling,  in  and 
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through  the  creditor,  in  fo  far  as  i^  neceffary  for  fup- 
porting  his  right  of  property.  The  fame  doiflrine  holds 
in  life  renters,  tackfmen,  and,  generally,  in  every  cafe 
where  there  are  rights  afFe<5ling  a  fubjccl  dillind  from 
the  property. 

1 2.  A  honajide  pollelfor  is  he  who,  though  he  Is  not  icnafJc 
really  proprietor  of  the  fubject,  yet  believes  himfelf  pro- 
prietor on  probable  grounds.     A  mala  fide  polfelfor  is  he 

who  knows,  or  is  prefumed  to  know,  that  what  he  polfcf- 
fes  is  the  property  of  another.  A  polfelfor  lon.iJiJe  ac- 
quired right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  the  fruits  of  the 
fubjeft  polf.lfed,  that  had  been  reaped  and  confumed 
by  himfelf,  while  he  believed  the  fubjeds  his  own.  By 
our  culloms,  perception  alone,  without  confumption, 
fecures  the  polfelfor  :  nay,  if  he  has  fown  the  ground, 
while  his  bonajides  continued,  he  is  intltlsd  to  reap  the 
cro^,  propter  curam  el  tidluram.  But  this  do(ftrine  does 
not  reach  to  civil  fruits,  e.  g.  the  interelt  of  money, 
which  the  iona  file  receiver  mud  reftore,  together  with 
the  principal,  to  the  owner. 

13.  bona  Jides  necelfarily  ceafeth  by  the  confcitntia 
rei  ai'unee  in  the  pollelfor,  whether  fuch  confcioufnefs 
lliould  proceed  from  legal  Interpellation,  or  private 
knowledge.  Mala  JuLs  is  fometimcs  induced  by  the 
true  owner's  bringing  his  aiftion  agalnlf  the  polil-ifor, 
fometimes  not  till  litlfconteftaiion,  and,  in  cafes  uncom- 
monly favourable,  not  till  fcntence  be  pronounced  a- 
galnll  the  polfelior. 

14.  The  property  of  moveable  fubjects  is  prefumed  EfTcias  of 
by  the  bare  aft  of  polfellion,  until  the. contrary  be  poiriffioa. 
proved  ;'but  polfellion  of  an  immoveable  fubject,  though 

for  a  century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  feiiin, 
does  not  create  even  a  prefumptive  right  to  it  :  Nulla 
fafiiia,  nulla  terra.  Such  fubjeft  is  conlidered  as  ca- 
duciary,  and  fo  accrues  to  the  fovercign.  Where  the 
property  of  a  fubjcil  is  conteRed,  the  lawful. polfelfor 
is  intitled  to  continue  his  polfellion,  till  the  point  of 
right  be  difcuifed  ;  and,  if  I'.e  Iras  loll:  it  by  force  or 
llealth,  the  judge  will,  upon  fummary  apphcation,  im- 
mediately rellore  it  to  him. 

15.  Where  a  pplfelfur  has  feveral  rights  in  his  per- 
fon,  aH^eling  the  fubjeft  poilelfed,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  he  may  afcribe  lils  poifcluon  to  whicli  (f  them  he 
plea.'cs ;  but  one  cannot  af;;ribe  his  poiTclllou  to  a  title 
other  than  that  on  wlfich  it  commenced,  in  prejudice  of 
him  from  whom  his  title  flowed, 

Siicr.   II.     Of  herhalle  and  movcal!.:  rightSy 

For  the  better  underflandlng  the  dodrine  of  this 
title,  it  mufl  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  moll  nations  of  Europe  fnice  the  intro- 
duction of  feus,  wherever  there  arc  two  or  more  in 
the  fame  degree  of  confanguinity  to  one  who  dies  in- 
tellate,  and  who  are  not  all  iemales,  fuch  rights  belongs 
ing  to  the  dcce;ifed  as  are  cither  properly  feudal,  or 
have  any  refemblancc  to  feudal  rights,  defcenj  wholly 
to  one  of  them,  who  is  confidcrcd  as  his  proper  heir  i 
the  others,  who  have  the  n.ime  of  next  of  kin  or  execu- 
tors, mull  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  cftate 
which  Is  of  a  more  pcrilhable  nature.  Hence  has  ailfcn 
the  divifion  of  rights  to  bq  explained  under  this  title  j 
the  fubjcfts  dcfcending  to  the  heir,  are  ftylej  kcrilable  i 
anil  thofe  that  fall  to  the  next  ot'kin  moveable, 

i.  All  rights  of,  or  affecling  lands,  under  which  ar© 
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comprehended  houfcs,  mills,  fiflilngs,  teinds ;  and  all 
ri'^hts  of  fubjcifls  that  arc  /uri,/u  ar.nexn,  whether  com- 
pleted by  leilin  or  not,  :ire  heritable  ex  fua  nr.iura.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itlelf  or  can  be 
moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land, 
is  moveable  :  as  honfehold-ilirniture,  corns,  cattle,  cath, 
arrears  of  rent  and  of  interelt,  even  though  they  ihoiild 
be  due  on  aright  of  annualrent :  for  though  the  arrears 
lall  micntioned  are  fecured  on  land,  yet  being  prefently 
payable,  they  are  confidered  as  calh. 

3.  Debts,  (nomlna  ild'ilonim),  when  due  by  bill, 
promilfary  note,  or  account,  are  moveable.  Whencon- 
ilituted  by  bond,  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  one 
head  ;  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  fullowlng  rules.  All  debts  conftituted  by  bond 
bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he- 
ritable fubjeft  in  lecurity  of  the  principal  fum  and  an- 
nualrent, or  annualrent  only,  are  heritable ;  tor  they 
not  only  carry  a  yearly  protit,  but  are  fecured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  perfonal,  though  bearing  a  claufe 
of  intcreft,  arc,  by  aft  1661,  declaied  to  be  moveable 
as  to  fucceffion ;  /.  c.  they  go,  not  to  the  heir,  but  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  executors  :  but  they  are  heritable 
with  refpeifl  to  the  tifk,  and  to  the  rights  of  hulband 
and  v.'lfc  ;  that  is,  though,  by  the  general  rule,  move- 
able lights  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods  confe- 
qucnt  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  denounced 
perfons  fall  to  the  crown  or  filk  by  fingle  cfcheat,  yet 
fuch  bunds  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both  re- 
fpeifts. 

5.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  affignees,  feclu- 
ding  executors,  are  heritable  in  all  refpedts,  from  the 
deUination  of  the  creditor.  But  a  bond,  which  is  made 
payable  to  heirs,  without  mention  of  executors,  de- 
Icends,  not  to  the  proper  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs 
are  mentioned  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor  ;  for 
the  word /jciV,  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  him 
who  is  to  fucceed  by  lav/  in  the  right ;  and  the  execu- 
tor, being  the  heir  hi  mol'tliius,  is  confidered  is  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  fuch  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a  bond  is  taken  to  heirs-male,  or  to  a  feries  of  heirs, 
one  after  another,  fuch  bond  is  heritable,  becaufe  its 
dellinalion  neceli'arlly  excludes  executors. 

6.  Subjeifts  originally  moveable  become  heritable, 
( I.J  By  the  proprietor's  deftination.  Thus,  a  jewel,  or 
any  other  moveable  fubjeifl,  may  be  provided  to  the 
heir,  from  the  right  competent  to  every  proprietor  to 
fettle  his  property  on  whom  he  pleafes.  (2.)  Move- 
able rights  may  become  heritable,  by  the  fupervening 
of  an  heiitable  lecurity  :  Thus,  a  fum  due  by  a  perfo- 
nal bond  becom.es  heritable,  by  the  creditor's  accepting 
an  heritable  right  for  fecuring  it,  cr  by  adjudging  up- 
on it. 

7.  Heritable  rights  do  not  become  moveable  by  ac- 
ccffory  moveable  fecurities ;  the  heritable  right  being 
in  fuch  cafe  ihtjus  notilius,  whicli  draws  the  other  af- 
ter it. 

8.  Certain  fuljeifls  partake,  in  different   refpeifts  of 
■  the  nature  bith  if  heritable  and  n:ovcab!e.  •  Peefonal 

bonds  are,  by  the  above  cited  aft  1661,  moveable  in 
rcfpcft  (t  fuccefllon  ;  but  heritable  as  to  the  fifk,  and 
the  rights  cf  hulland  and  wife.  All  bonds,  whether 
merely  perfonal,  or  even  heritable,  on  which  no  feifm  has 
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fnll(,v.'ed,  may  be  afi'efted  at  tlie  fult  of  creditors,  cither 
by  adjucation,  which  is  a  diligence  proper  to  heritage ; 
or  by  arrellnicnt,  wh.ichis  peculiar  to  moveables.  Bcr.ds 
fecluding  executors,  though  they  defcend  to  the  credi- 
tor's heir,  are  payable  by  the  debtor's  executors,  with- 
out relief  againli  the  heir  ;  fince  the  debtor's  fuccef- 
fion cannot  be  affefted  by  the  deftination  of  the  credi- 
tor. 

9.  All  queftions,  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or 
moveable,  muft  be  determined  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fubjeft  at  the  time  of  the  anceftor's  death. 
If  it  was  heritable  at  that  period,  it  mull  belong  to  the 
heir;  if  inoveable,  it  mull  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  atFefted  the 
fubjeft  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  ancef- 
tor's death  and  the  competition. 

I.     HERITABLE    RIGHTS. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  conjiitution  of  heritable  rights  by  charter 
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Heritable  rights   are  governed  by  the  feudal  law.  Origin  1 
which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  leall  its  firft  improvements,  [  ^  ''*'' 
to  the  Longobards  ;  whofe  kings,  upon  having  pene-       " 
trated  into  Italy,  the  better  to  preferve  their  conquefts, 
made  giants   to   their  principal  commanders  of  jrieat 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  fee  again  fubdivided 
by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  under  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  and  military  fervice. 

2.  The  feudal  conltitutions  and  ufages  were  firft  re- 
duced into  writing  about  the  year  1150,  by  two  law- 
yers of  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Confieiiuimcs  Feudo- 
rum.  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
exprefsly  confirmed  this  colkftion  by  their  authtrrity ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro- 
bation, and  was  confidered  as  the  cuftomary  feudal  law 
of  all  the  eountries  fubjeft  to  the  empire.  No  other 
country  has  ever  acknowledged  thefe  books  for  their 
law  ;  but  each  Hate  has  formed  to  itfelf  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  feudal  rules,  as  beft  agreed  with  the  genias  of  its 
own  conftitution.  In  feudal  queftions,  therefore,  wc 
are  governed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  our  own  ftatute$ 
and  cufloms  ;  where  thefe  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 
the  praftice  of  neighbouring  countries,  if  the  genius  of 
their  law  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  ours  ;  and  Ihould 
the  queftion  ftill  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  thofe  WTitten  books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the 
original  plan  on  which  all  feudal  fyftems  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

3.  This  militaiT-  grant  got  the  name,  firft  of  benef^  Uelinit 
cium,  and  afterwards  of fiidum  ;  and  was  defined  a  gra-  of  feu». 
tuitous  right  to  the  property  of  lands,  made  under  the 
conditions  of  fenlty  and  military  fervice,  to  be  per- 
formed  to  the  granter  by  the  receiver  ;  the  radical  right 
of  the  lands  ftill  remaining  in  the  granter.  Under  lands, 
in  this  definition,  are  comprehended  all  rights  or  fub- 
jefts  fo  connefted  with  land,  that  they  are  deemed  a 
part  thereof;  as  houfes,  mills,  filliings,  jurifdiftions, 
patronages,  &c.  Though  feus  in  their  original  nature 
v.erc  gratuitf  us,  they  foon  became  the  fubjeft  of  com- 
merce ;  fei  vices  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind  were  fre- 
quently fubllituted  in  place  of  military  ;  and  now,  of  a 
longtime,  fervices  of  every  kind  have  been  entirely  dif- 
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aw  f)f  penfed  with  in  certain  feudal  tenures.  He  who  makes 
otUnrt.  jjjg  grant  is  called  ihe  ftiperitir,  and  he  who  receives  It 
periors  the  ■viiJJhL  The  fubjedl  of  the  grant  is  commonly  call- 
vaffals,  ed  the  feu  ;  though  that  word  is  at  other  times,  in 
law,  uied  to  fignify  one  particuUir  tenure.  (Sec 
Seift.  iv.  2.).  The  intcreft  retained  by  the  Aiperior 
in  the  feu  is  flyled  dominium  dirctlum,  or  tlie  fupcriori- 
ty  ;  and  the  intercll  acquired  by  the  vaffal,  dominium 
titil,  or  the  property.  The  word  fa  is  promifcuoully 
applied  to  both. 

4.  Allodial  goods  are  oppofed  to  feus  ;  by  which 
are  underllood  goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner,  independ- 
ent of  a  fuperior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ; 
lands  only  are  fo  when  they  are  given  without  the 
condition  of  fealty  or  homage.  By  the  feudal  fyftem, 
the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  feudal  rights, 
referves  to  himfelf  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  lands  of 
which  he  makes  the  grant  ;  fo  that,  in  Britain,  no  lands 
are  allodial,  except  thofe  of  the  king's  own  property, 
the  fuperiorities  which  the  king  obfcrves  in  the  proper- 
ty-lands of  his  fubjefls,  and  manfes  and  glebes,  the 
ri;^ht  of  which  is  completed  by  the  prefbytery's  defig- 
nation,  without  any  feudal  grant. 

5.  Every  perfon  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  immove- 
able fubjedl,  provided  he  has  the  free  adminillration 
of  his  ellate,  and  is  not  debarred  by  ft.atute,  or  by 
the  nature  of  his  right,  may  difpofe  of  it  to  another. 
Nay,  a  vaffal,  thouj^h  he  has  only  the  dominium  utile, 
can  fubfeu  his  property  to  a  fubvalilil  by  a  fubaltern 
right,  and  thereby  raife  a  new  dominium  dirctlum  in 
hiinl'elf,  fubordinate  to  that  which  is  in  his  fuperior  ; 
and  lb  in  infiiitum.  The  vall'al  who  thus  fuhlcus  is  call- 
ed the  fubvalfal's  immediate  fuperior,  and  the  vallal's 
fuperior  is  the  Uibvalial's  mediate  fuperior. 

f).  All  perfons  who  are  not  dii'abled  by  law,  may 
acquire  and  enjoy  ieudal  rights.  Papills  cannot  pm- 
chafe  a  land-ellatc  by  any  voluntary  deed.  Aliens, 
who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  cannot  hold 
a  fucdal  right  without  naturalization  :  and  therefore, 
where  fuch  privilege  was  intended  to  be  given  to  fa- 
voured nations  or  perfons,  ftatutes  of  naturalization 
were  necellary,  either  general  or  fpecial,  or  at  leall, 
letters  of  naturalization  by  the  fovereign. 

7.  Every  heritable  fubjefl,  capable  of  commerce, 
•  can  be  may  be  granted  in  feu.  Erom  this  general  rule  are  cx- 
iitid  in  cepted,  i.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which 
is  not  alienable  wltiiout  a  previous  dllfolution  in  par- 
liament. 2.  Tailzied  lands,  wliicli  are  devifcd  under 
condition  that  they  Ihall  not  be  aliened.  3.  An  ellatc 
in  I'.cndilate  jacente  cannot  be  elFeJlially  aliened  by 
the  hcir-apparcnt  (i.  e.  not  entered)  ;  but  fuch  aliena- 
tion becomes  eflPeilual  upon  his  entry,  the  fupervcning 
rieht  accruing  in  that  cafe  to  the  purdiafer  ;  which  is 
a  rule  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  all  fubjedts  not  be- 
longing to  the  vender  at  the  Jmc  of  the  falo. 

I.  The  feud.d  right,  or,  as  it  is  called,  inveflilure, 
is  conflitutcd  by  charter  and  I'eilin.  By  the  charter, 
we  underftand  that  writing  wlreh  contains  the  grant 
of  the  feudal  fubjed  to  the  vall'al,  whotiier  it  l)e  exe- 
cuted in  the  proper  form  of  a  charier,  or  of  a  difpoli- 
tion.  Charters  by  fiibjet^lupcriors  arc  granted,  ci- 
ther, I.  ..'/  me  de  f  '•iiiorc  m.-o,  when  they  are  to  be 
holden,  not  of  the  \;rantcr  hin-.'elf,  but  of  liis  fuperior. 
This  fort  is  called  a  pul/lic  boUing,  becaufe  valTals  were 
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in  ancient  times  publiclf  received  in  tlie  fuperior's 
cfiurt  before  the  pares  curiit  or  co-vaflals.  Or,  2.  De 
me,  v.'herc  the  lands  are  to  be  liolden  of  the  granter. 
Thefe  were  called  fometimes  bafe  rights,  from  bas,  low- 
er :  and  fometimes  private,  becaufe,  before  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  records,  they  were  eafily  conce;ded 
from  third  parties ;  tlie  nature  of  all  vrhich  will  be 
more  fully  explained,  Se(51.  vii.  An  original  charter 
is  that  by  which  the  fee  is  firft  granted  :  .A.  charter 
by  progrefs  is  a  renewed  difpolition  of  that  fee  to  the 
heir  or  aflignee  of  the  valial.  All  doubtful  claufes  in 
charters  by  progrefs  ouglit  to  be  conllrued  agreeably 
to  the  original  grant  ;  and  all  claufes  in  the  original 
charter  are  underftood  to  be  implied  in  the  charters  by 
progrefs,  if  there  be  no  exprefs  alteration. 

9.  The  firft  claufe  in  an  original  charter,  v>'hich 
follows  immediately  after  the  name  and  defignation  of 
the  granter,  is  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  exptelfes 
the  caufes  induilive  of  the  grant.  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a  valuable  confideration,  it  is  faid  to  be  one- 
rous ;  if  for  lore  and  favour,  gratuitous.  In  the  dil- 
pofitive  claufe  of  a  charter,  the  fubjeiTts  made  over  arc 
defcribed  either  by  fpecial  boundaries  or  march-ltoncs, 
(which  is  called  a  bounding  charter),  or  by  fuch  Other 
charav51ers  as  may  futliciently  dillingiiilh  them.  A 
charter  regularly  carries  right  to  no  fubjefts  but  what 
are  contained  In  this  claufe,  though  they  Ihould  be 
mentioned  in  fome  other  claufe  of  the  charter,  it 
has  been  however  found,  that  a  right  to  falmon-filh- 
ing  was  carried  by  a  clauie  cum  fifcariis  in  the  tenen- 
das  of  a  charter,  the  fame  having  been  followed  with 
poli'elfion. 

10.  The  claufe  of  tenenJas  (from  its  fi;il  words  tr- 
n  ndas  pncdiclas  terras)  exprefles  the  particular  tenure 
by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  holdsn.  The  claufe  of 
reddendo  (from  the  words  reddendo  inde  anr.i.i.im)  fpe- 
cities  the  particular  duty  or  fervice  which  the  vulFal  is 
to  pay  or  perform  to  the  fuperior. 

11.  The  claufe  of  warrandice  is  that  by  whicli  the 
granter  obliges  himfelf  that  the  right  conveyed  Ihal! 
be  cfteclual  10  the  receiver.  Warrandice  is  tiiher/ic;- 
fona:  or  real.  I'erfonal  warrandice,  where  tl:c  granter 
is  only  boiuid  perfonally,  is  either,  i.  Sin:pie,  that 
he  (lull  grant  no  deed  in  prejudice  of  the  right ;  and 
this  fort,  which  is  confined  to  future  deeds,  is  implied 
even  in  donations.  2.  Warrandice  fromfae!  and  eked, 
by  which  the  granter  warrants  that  the  right  neither 
has  bi-en,  nor  lliall  be,  hurt  by  any  fad  of  his.  Or, 
t,.  ylhfulute  warrandice  contra  omnes  mnrlales,  whereby 
the  riL'ht  is  warranted  againft  all  legal  defers  in  it 
wliich'may  cany  it  off  from  the  receiver  eitlier  wiiolly 
or  in  part.  Where  a  fale  of  lands  proceeds  ujjon  an 
onerous  caufc,  the  granter  is  liable  in  abfolute  warran- 
dice, though  no  warrandice  be  cxpreffed  ;  but  in  af- 
fignations  to  debts  or  decrees,  no  higher  warrandice 
than  from  fai5l  and  deed  is  implied. 

I  2.  Gratuitous  grants  by  the  crown  imply  no  war- 
randice ;  and  though  warrandice  Ihould  be  cxprcllcd, 
the  claufe  is  ineffeiflu.il,  from  a  prefumption  that  it 
has  crept  in  bv  the  negligence  of  the  crov/n's  officers. 
But  where  ll.c  crown  makes  a  grant,  not  jure  coroiur, 
but  for  an  adequate  price,  the  fovereign  i«  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  his  fubjeifls. 

J  3.  Abfolute  warrandice,  in  cafe  of  cvi^ion,  affords 
4  !•  an 
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Law  of    an  adlion  to  the  grantee  aj;a:m1  the  granter,  for  ma-  lands    of  Scotland,  is  conllituted  jure  corona  without    Law  o 

ScutlanJ.     tij^g  up  to  j,jn,  ;i;i  that  helhall  hdve  fuftered  through  feifin.     Tn   feveral  parcels    ot  land  that  lie  contiguous  .^"^""-'"i 

'       ^■^       '  the  defcift  of  the  ri;;ht  ;  and  not  fimply  for  his  indem-  to  one  another,  one  feilin  ferves  lor  all,  unlefs  the  right  * 

nilication,  by  the  granter's  repayment  of  the  price  to  of  the  feveral  parcels  be  either   holdcn  of  different  fu- 

him.     But  as  warrandice  is  penal,  and  confequently  periors,    or  derived  from  ditfcrent  authors,   or  enjoyed 

firial  Juris,  it   is  n^t  eafily  prefumed,  nor  is  it  incur-  by  diiferent  tenures  under  the  fame  fuperior.     In    dil- 

red  frcm  every  light  fervitude  that  may  affcft  the  fub-  contiguous    lands,   a    feparate  feifin  muft  be  taken  on 

jcdl  ;  far  lefs  does  it  extend  to   burdens  which  may  af-  every  parcel,  unlefs  the  fovereign  has  united  them  in- 

fc<fl  the  fubject  potterior  to  the  grant,  nor  to  thofe  im-  to  one  tenandry  by  a  charter  of  union  ;  in  which  cafe, 

pofed  lij  public  ftatute,  whether  before  or  after,  unlefs  if  there  is  no  fpecial  place  exprefled,   a  feifin  taken  on 

fpccially  warranted.  any  part  of  the  united   lands  will  ferve  for  the  whole, 

randicc    "         '-!■•    •^'■"/  ^^'-uTandice  is  cither,  i.  £.\y(»-cy},  whereby,  even  though   tliey  be  fituated  in  different  (hires.     The 

in  fecurity   ot    the  lands  principally  conveyed,  other  only  effeft  of  union  is,  to  give  tlie  difcontiguous  lands 

lands,  called  lunrrandicc-lanels,  are  alfo  made  over,  to  the  fame  quality  as  if  they  had  been  contiguous  or  na- 

whicli  the  receiver  may  h.ive  reccurfe  in  cale  the  prin-  turally  united  ;  union,  therefore,  does  not  take  oiF  the 

cipal  lands  be   eviiTted.     Or,  2.   Tacit,  which    is  con-  neceflity  of  feparate  feifins,  in  lands  holden  by  difFer- 

£xcam-       ftitutcd  by  the  exchange  rr  excambion  of  one  piece  of  ent  tenures,  or  the  rights  of  which  flow  from  different 

■'•"■•  ground  with  another  ;  for,  if  the  lands  exchanged  are  fuperiors,  thefe  being  incapable  of  natural  union. 

carried  off  from  either   of  the  parties,   the  law  itfelf,        21.  The  privilege  of  barony  carries    a  higher  right  jjarony 

without   any  paiflion,  gives  that   party  immediate   re-  than  union  does,  and  confequently  includes  union  in  it  implies 

c(  urfc  upon  his  own  firll  lands,  given  in  exchange  fcr  as  tlie  leffer  degree.     This  right  of  barony  caji   neither  >""on- 

the  lands  evifced.  be  given,  nor   tranfmitted,   unlefs  by  the  crown ;    but 

,"''P  "  I  J.   The  charter   concludes  with  a  precept  of  fAfn,  the   quality  of  fimple  union,  being  once  conferred  on 

which  is  the  command  of  the  fuperior  granter  of  the  lands  by  the  fovereign,  may   be  communicated  by  the 

right  to  his  bailie,  for  giving  feifm  or  poifeffion  to  the  vaffal  or  fubvaffal.     Though  part  of  the  lands  united 

valfal,  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  to  him  the  pro-  or    erefled  into   a  barony  be  fold  by  the  valfal  to  be 

per  fjmbols.     Any  perfon,  v.hofe  name  may   be  in-  holden  a  me,  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby  diiTolved  ; 

fcrted  in  the  blank  left  in   the  .precept   for  that  pur-  what  remains  unfold  retains  the  quality. 

pofe,  can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie  ;  and  whoever        22.    A   charter,  not  perfeifted  by  feifin,  is   a  right  A  chai 

has  the  precept  of  feifin  in  his  hands,   is  prefumed  to  merely  perfonal,  which  does  not  transfer   the  property  t"^*^"!"' 

have  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  valfal  for  receiving  (fee    N°  clxxiii.    i.  );  and   a  feifin  of  itlelf  bears  no  ''"'  "i"' 

poCclhon  in  his  name.  faith  without  its  warrant  :   It  is  the  charter  and  feilin  *  "^^  " 

»f  ic'Ci"^         '^*  ■^  feifin  is  the  inftrument  or  atteftation  of  a  no-  joined  together  that   confiitutes   the  feudal  right,   and 

tary,  that  poifelTicn  was  aiftually  given  by  the  fuperior  fecures  the  receiver  againft  the   effect  of  all  pofierior 

cr  his  bailie,  to  the  vafuil   or  his  attorney  ;  which  is  feifins  even  though  the  charters  on   which  they  pro- 

confidered  as  fo   necefiary  a  fokmnity,   as  not  to  be  ceed  fliould  be  prior  to  his. 
fuppliable,  either  by  a  proof  of  natural  poil'cflion,  or        23.  No  quality  which   is  defigned  as   a  lien  or  real  All  b»r  ■ 

even  rf  the  fpecial  fait  that  the  vaflal  was  duly  enter-  burden  on  a   feudal  right,  can  be  effeftual  againft  fia- <)<:"»  mi 

ed  to  the  polfefllon  by  the  fupcrior's  bailie.  gnlar  fuccelfors  if  it  be  not  inferted   in  the  iiiveltiture.  ^'  '"^" 

Symbols  17.  The  f.nibpls  by  which   the  delivery  of  poffef-  If  the  creditors  in  the  burden  are  not  particularly  men- '"'.  ^  ' 

afcd  in  fci-  f,on  is   exprelfcd,  are,  fcr  lands,  earth,  and  ftone  ;   for  tioncd,   the  burden  is  not   real;  for  no   perpetual   un- 

'"'•  rights  cf  annualrent  payable  forth  of  land,  it  is  alio  known  incumberance  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Where 

earth  and  ftone  with  the   addition  of  a  penny  money  ;  the  right  itfelf  is  granted  with  tlie  burden  of  the  fum 

for  parfocagc  trends,  a  flieat  of  corn  ;  for  jurifdi>5lions,  therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the 

th.e  book  of  the  court ;  for  patronages,  a  pfalm-book,  fum  be   not  paid  againft  a  day  certain;  the  burden  is 

and   the    keys  of   the  church  ;    for   fiChings,  net  and  real ;   but  where  the  receiver  is  fimply   obliged  by  his 

coble  ;   for  mills,  clap    and  happer,    &c.     The  feifin  acceptance  to  make  payment,    the  claule  is  effedual 

muft  be  taken  upon   the  ground  of  the  lands,  except  only  againft  him  and  his  heirs. 
where  there  is  a  fpecial  dilpenfation  in  the  charter  from. 

the  crown.  Sect.  IV.     Of  the  feveral  t'lnds  of  hoLUns.  c\\- 

Regidra-  ,?.  All  feifins   muft  be   regifiered  within   60  days 

^'^'  after  their  date,  either  in  the  general  regifttr  of  feifins        Feudal  fubjefts  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 

at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  regifter  of  the  particular  ftiire  different  manners  of  holding,   which  were  either  ward, 

appfinted  by  the  aft  1617  ;   vMch,  it  muft  be  obfer-  blanch,  feu,  or  burgage.     H'ard-hoding,   (which   is  now  WarJ- 

ved,  is  not,   in  every  cafe,  the  f.'iire  within  v.-hich  the  abolilhed  by   20  Geo.  IK.  c.  50)  was  that  which  was  ho!diu 

lands  lie.     Burgage  feifins  are  ordained  to  be  regifter-  granted    for    military    fervice.      Its    proper    reddendo 

ed  in  the  books  of  the  borough.  was  fervices,  or  ferviccs  ufed  and  -wont  ;  by   which  laft 

19.  Unregiftered  feifins  are  ineffectual  againft   third  was  meant  the  performance  of  fervice    whenever  the 

parties,  but  they  are  valid  againft  the  granters    and  fuperior's  occafions  required  it.     As  all  feudal  rights 

^     ..,      tlisir  heirs.     Seifins  regularly  recorded,  are  preferable,  were  originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  was 

fcrve$*in^    °°'.  ^"^ccrding   to  their   own  dates,  but  the  dates  of  in    dubio^-pxiMTned.   Hence,   though   the  reddendo    had 

comicuouj  '"^"'  regiilraticn.  contained  fome  fpecial  icrvice  or  yearly  duty,  the  hold- 

indinuni-       20.  Seifin  necelfarily  fuppofcs  a  fuperior  by  whom  ing  was  prefumed  ward,  if  anotlier  holding   was  not 

ted  tene-     It  is  given  ;   the   ri^hc  therefore   which  the  fovereign^  particularly  exprefled. 
ic«DU.        who   ackjiow  ledges   no  fuperior,  hr.s  over  the  whole       2.  /Vu-holding  is  th;U  whereby  the  vaff.il  is  obliged  Fcu-h 

to  iDJ, 
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of  to  pay  to  the  fupenor  a  yearly  rent  in  money  or  grain,    the  dominium   utile,  or   property,  is    conveyed    to  his    L>w  of 
Mland^  and  lometimes   alfo   in   fervices  proper  to  a  farm,  as    va/Tal.     The  fuperiority  carries  a  right  to  the  fervices    ScotlaoO. 
ploughing,  reaping,  carri:iges   for  the   fuperior's    ufe,    and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  mW™/o  of  the  vaf-  "~  ^" — 
Sec.  nomin- fuii/i  Jirm<f.     Tins  kuid   ot   tenure   was   in-    fal's  charter.     The  duty  payable  hv  the  vafTal  is   a  </-- 
troduced   for  the  encouragement   of  agriculture,  the    bitum  fundi,  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable, 'not  only  by  a  per- 
improvcment  of  which  was  conl'idcrably  obltrufted  by    fonal   action  againit  himfelf,  but  by  a  real  aflion  a- 
the  vaifal's  obligiition  to  military  lervice.     It  appears    gainft  the  lands. 

to  have  been  a  tenure  iinown  in  Scotland  as  far  back  as        2.  Befides  the  conftant  fixed  rights  of  fuperiority,  aWxi 
ieges  iurxoruw.  there  are  others,  which,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  un-  ri;lit!. 

3.  Z//rt«f,6-holding  is  that  whereby  the  vafTal  is  to    certain  events,  are  called  cti/ua.'lies. 
pay  to  the  fuperior  an  elufory  yearly  duty,  as  a  penny         3.  The  cafualties  proper  to  a  ward-holding,  wliile  Ward- 
money,  a  rofe,  a    pair    ot   gilt  fpurs,  &c.  merely  in    that    tenure    fubfukd,    were    cyj;v/,    nc-,o„uion,    and  holdiii.'. 
acl<nowlcdgment  ot   the  fuperiority,  nomine  albs Jirme.    niai-ringe,    which  it  is  now  unneccflary  to^cxplain,  as 
This  duty,  where  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly   growth,  if  it    by  the  late  ftatutes  20  and  25   Geo.  11.  for  abolifhino- 
be  not   demanded  within   the  year,  cannot   be  exa^ed    ward-holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  lands  holding  ward  ol" 
thereafter;  and  where   the  word  s^? />(■/«/;«■  tanlum  are    the  crown  or  prince  is  turned  into  (J/aWj,  for  payment 
fubjoincd  to  the   rcikUndo,  they  imply  a  rcleafc   to  the    of  one  penny  Scots  yearly,^,  pelatur  lantum  ;  and  llic 
valf.il,  whatever  the  qu;dity  of  the  duty  may  be,  if  it    tenure  of  thofe    holden  of  fubje<fls  into /•«,  for  pay- 
is  not  afked  within  the  year.  menl  of  fuch  yearly  feu-duty  in  money,    visual,    or 

4.  Burgitgc-\w\'X\u'g  is  that,  by  which  boroughs-  cattle,  in  place  of  all  fervices,  as  fliould  be  fixed  by  tlie 
royal  hold  of  the  fovereign  the  lands  which  are  con-  court  of  feifion.  And  accordingly  that  couit,  by  acl 
tained  in  tlieir  charters  of  ereflion.  This,  in  the  opi-  of  federunt  Feb.  8.  1 749,  laid  down  rules  for  afccr- 
nion  of  Cru'ig,  docs  not  conftitute  a  feparate  tenure,  taining  the  extent  of  thefe  feu-duties.  A  full  hiftoiy 
but  is  a  fpecies  of  ward-holding;  with  this  fpecialty,  of  their  cafualties,  and  oftheeffeas  confequenc  upon 
that  the  vafialis  not  a  private  perfon,  but  a  comm.uni-  their  falling  to  the  fupeiior,  will  be  found  in  Erfkine's 
ty  :  and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  is  the  large  Inftitute,  B.  2.  T.  5.  ^  ^.  et  fiquci: ;  to  which  the 
ufual   fervice   contained   in  the  reddendo  ot  fuch   char-    reader  is  referred. 

ters,  might  be  properly  enough  faid,  fome  centuries  4.  The  only  cafaulty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  Fcu-hoM- 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind.  As  the  royal  to  feu-holding,  is  the  lofs  or  tinfel  of  the  feu-right,  ''^i- 
borough  is  the  king's  vafTal,  all  burgage-liolders  hold  by  the  neglcifl  of  payment  of  the  feu  duty  for  two  full 
immediately  of  the  crown  :  the  magillrates,  therefore,  years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  irritancy  in 
when  they  receive  the  rehgnations  of  the  particular  the  feu-right,  the  valfal  is  allowed  to  purge  the  legal 
burgcflcs,  and  give  feifm  to  them,  aft,  not  as  fupe-  irritancy  at  the  bar  ;  that  is,  lie  may  prevent  the  for- 
riors,  but  as  the  king's  bailies  fpecially  authorifed  feiture,  by  making  payment  before  fciitcncc:  but  where 
thereto.  the  legal  irritancy  is  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is 

5.  Feudal  fubjefts,  granted  to  churches,  monafte-  not  allowed  to  purge,  unlefs  where  he  can  "-ivc  a  good 
ries,  or  other  focieties  for  religious  or  charitable  ufes,    reafon  for  the  delay  of  payment. 

are  faid  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  manum  mor-  5.  The  cafualties  common  to  all  holdings  are,  Non-entry- 
tuam  ;  either  becaufe  all  cafualties  mull  necelfarily  be  non-entry,  relief,  liferent  cfcheitly  difcLimalion,  and  pur- 
loft  to  the  fuperior,  where  the  valfal  is  a  corporation,  preflure.  NoN -entry  is  that  cafu;dty  which  arifes 
which  never  dies  ;  or  becaufe  the  property  of  thefe  to  the  fuperior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  fubJL'tc, 
fubje(fls  is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  wliich  cannot  tranf-  through  the  heir's  negleifling  to  renew  the  invelUture 
fer  it  to  another.  In  lands  mortified  in  times  of  Po-  after  his  anceflor's  death.  The  fuperior  is  intltled  to 
pery  to  the  church,  whether  gninted  to  prelates  for  this  cafualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  in  puraa  elcemofynam ;  himfelf  infeft,  but  where  his  rctour  or  inftftment  is 
the  only  fervices  preftable  by  the  valfais  were  prayers,  fet  afide  upon  nullities.  The  heir,  from  the  death  of 
and  finging  of  mafl'es  for  the  fouls  of  the  dcccafed,  the  ancellor,  till  he  be  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  a  pro- 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blanch-holding  than  ward,  cefs  of  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  lofes  cn'y  the 
The  purpofes  of  fuch  grants  having  been,  upon  the  retoiued  duties  of  hW  lands,  (fee  next  jiarag.) ;  and  he 
reformation,  declared  fuperllitious,  tlie  lands  mortified  forfeited  thefe,  though  his  delay  fliould  not  argue  any 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  but  mortifications  to  uni-  contempt  of  the  fuperior,  becaufe  llie  cafualty  is  coii- 
verlitics,  hfif)>itals,  &c.  w^rc  not  affeifled  by  that  an-  fidcrcd  10  fall,  as  a  condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
nexation  ;  and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  mortified  to  right,  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  Irar.fgrellion ;  but  rca- 
any  lawful  purpofe,  cither  by  blanch  or  by  /eu  hold-  foiiable  excufes  arc  now  admitted  lo  liberate  even  from 
ing.  But  as  the  fuperior  muft  lofe  all  the  cafualties  the  retoured  duties  before  citation, 
of  fuperiority  in  the  cafe  of  mortifications  to  churches,  6.  For  uiulcrlianding  the  nature  of  retoured  duties, 
unlverfities,  &c.  which  being  confidered  as  a  corpora-  it  mull  be  known,  tliat  there  was  anciently  a  gencj-al  dj,^,^ ^ 
tion,  never  dies  ;  therefore  lands  cannot  be  mortified  valuation  of  all  the  lands  of  Scotland,  defigned  both 
without  the  fuperior's  confent.  Craig,  lib.  \.  dig.  11.  fur  regulating  the  proportion  of  public  fubfidies,  anil 
J  21.  "  for  afceitaining  the  quantity  of  non-entry  and  relief- 

duties  p.iyable  to  the  i'upeiior  ;  which  appc^irs,  by  a 

Sect.  V.     Of  the  cafuaUiet  due  to  the  fuperior.  contnidl    between   K.   R.  Bnice  and  his  fubjeols  anno 

1327,  preferved  in  t!ic  library  ofUie  Faculty  of  Ad vo- 

Thi  right  of  the    fuperior  continues    unimpaired,    cates,  10  have  been  fettled  at  lead  as  far  back  as   the 

norwithftanding  the  feudal   grant,  unlcfs  in  fo  far  as   reign  of -\lcxandcr  III.     This  valuation  became  in  the 
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courfe  of  time,  by  tlic  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
perhaps  alio  by  the  ;.ciglUcning  of  the  nominal  value 
of  the  money,  from  tlie  reign  of  liobert  I.  downwards 
to  that  of  James  III.  much  too  low  a  ftandard  for  the 
fuperioi'scafuallics:  wlicrefore,  in  all  ferviccs  of  heirs, 
the  iiMiueft  came  at  lall  to  take  proof  likewife  of  die 
prefcnt  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  tl.e  brief  (qunn- 
lutn  nunc  valait),  in  order  to  fix  thefo  cafualtics.  The 
firtl  was  called  the  oU,  and  the  other  the  new,  extent. 
Though  both  extents  were  ordained  to  be  fpeciiied  in 
all  retours  mnde  to  the  chancery  upon  brieves  of  in- 
Huefl ;  yet  by  the  appellation  of  retoured  duties  in  a 
queftion  concerning  cafujltics,  the  new  extent  is  always 
underftood.  The  old  extent  continued  the  rule  for  le- 
vying public  fubfidies,  till  a  tax  was  inipoled  by  new 
proportions,  by  feveral  ai5ts  made  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion.  By  two  ads  of  Cromwell's  parliament,  held  at 
Weftminlter  in  1656,  impofmg  taxations  on  Scotland, 
the  rates  laid  upon  the  feveral  counties  are  precilely  fixed. 
The  fublidy  granted  by  the  aift  of  convention  1667 
was  levied  on  the  feveral  coimties,  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportions  that  were  fixed  by  the  ufurper  in  1656; 
and  the  fums  to  which  each  county  was  fubjeifled  were 
fiibdivided  among  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  fettled,  or 
that  iliould  be  fettled  by  the  commiffioners  appointed 
to  carry  that  adl  into  execution.  The  rent  fixed  by 
thcfe  valuations  is  commonly  called  the  valued  rent ; 
according  to  which  the  land-tax,  and  moll  of  the  other 
public  burdens,  have  been  levied  fince  that  time. 

7.  In  feu-holdings,  the  feu-duty  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  becaufe  the  feu-duty  is  prefumed  to  be,  and  truly 
was  at  fir,},  the  rent.  The  fuperior  therefore  of  a  feu- 
holding  gets  no  non-entry,  before  citation  in  the  ge- 
neral declarator  ;  for  he  would  have  been  intitled  to  the 
yearly  feu-duty,  though  the  fee  had  been  full,  i.  e. 
though  there  had  been  a  valTal  infeft  in  the  lands.  The 
fuperior  of  teinds  gets  the  fifth  part  of  the  retoured  duty 
as  non-entry,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  teinds  to  be 
worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annualrent 
which  are  liolden  of  the  granter,  the  annualrentcr  be- 
comes his  debtor's  valTal ;  and  the  annualrent  contained 
in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the  blanch  or  other  duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  declarator. 

8.  It  is  becaufe  the  retoured  duty  is  the  prefumed 
rent,  that  the  non-entry  is  governed  by  it.  It  there- 
fore no  retour  of  the  lands  in  non-entry  can  be  pro- 
duced, nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  dut)', 
the  fuperior  is  intitled  to  the  real,  or  at  lead  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  King,  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  re- 
toured duties,  is  fubjefted  only  to  the  annual  payment 
pfone/TT.  cent,  of  the  valued  rent. 

9.  The  lieir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  the 
action  of  general  declarator,  is  fubje*,T:ed  to  the  full 
rents  till  his  entry,  becaufe  his  negleifl  is  lefs  excufiible 
alter  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,  proceeding 
on  this  aftion,  intitles  the  fuperior  to  the  pollijihon, 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  downward  i'rom  the 
citation.  As  this  fort  of  non-entry  is  properly  penal, 
the  law  has  always  reflriifted  it  to  the  retoured  duties, 
it  the  heir  had  a  probable  excufe  for  not  entering. 

10.  Non-entry  does  not  obtain  in  burgagt-holdincjs, 
becaufe  the    incorporation  of    inhabitants  holds    the 

incorporated  fulijecls  of  the  King  ;  and  there 
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can  be  no  non-entry  due  in  lands  granted  to  comirmni-    Law  ol 
ties,  becaufe  there  the  valfal  never  dies.    This  covers  the    Scotlam 
ri^ht  of  particulars  from  non-entry  :  for  if  non-entry         ^ 
be  excluded  with  regard   to   the  whole,  it  cani.ot    ob- 
tain with    regaid  to  any  part.     It  is  alfo  excluded,   as 
to  a  third  of  the   lands,  by  the   terce,  during  the  wi- 
dow's life  ;  and  as  to  llse  whole  of  them,  by  the  cour- 
tefy   during   the  life  of  the   hulband.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  a   precept  of  feifin  granted  to  the  heir   till 
feifin  be  taken  thereupon. 

11.  Relief   is  the   cafualty  which   intitles  the  fupe- Relief, 
rlur  to  an  acknowledgment  or  confideration  from   the 

heir  for  receiving  him  as  valfal.  It  is  called  relief, 
becaufe,  by  the  entry  of  the  heir,  his  fee  is  relieved  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  fuperior.  It  is  not  due  in  feuhold- 
ings  flowing  from  fuhjeifts,  unlefs  where  it  is  exprelfed 
in  the  charter  by  a  fpecial  claufe  for  doubling  the  fcu- 
duty  at  the  entry  of  an  heir  ;  but,  in  feu-rights  holden 
of  the  crown,  it  is  due,  though  there  fliould  be  no  fuch 
claufe  in  the  charter.  The  fuperior  can  recover  this 
cafualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a  tle- 
iitum  fum/i,  or  by  a  perfonal  .iiflion  agalnft  the  heir. 
In  blanch  and  feu-holdings,  where  this  cafualty  is  ex- 
prefsly  ftlpulated,  a  year's  blanch  or  feu-duty  is  due 
in  name  of  relief,  belide  the  current  year's  duty  pay- 
able in  name  o{  blanch  ox  feu  firm. 

12.  Escheat  (from  cfcLeoir,  to  happen  or  fall)  is  that  Kfcheat: 
forfeiture  which  lalls  through  a  perfon's  being  denoun- 
ced   rel>el.      It    is    cither  J:u^le    or    lifcren'.     Sir-k  ef- 
cheat,  though  it  does  not  accrue  to  tiie  fuperior,  mufl 

be  explained  in  this  place,  becaufe  of  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

13.  After  a  debt  is  conftituted,  cither  by  a  formal  Letters 
decree,  orby  regiftrationof  the  ground  of  debt,  which  horning 
to  the  fpecial  effeft  of  executicin,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree  ;  the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  horning, 
ilTuing  from  the  fignet,  commanding  melTengers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  his  obligation, 
within  a  day  certain.  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
formal  decree  of  the  feflion,  the  time  indulged  by  law 

to  the  debtor  is  fifteen  days  ;  if  upon  a  decree  of  die 
commiffion  of  teinds  or  admiral,  it  is  ten;  and  upon 
the  decrees  of  all  inferior  judges,  fifteen  days.  Where 
it  proceeds  on  a  rcgillered  obligation,  which  fpecifies 
the  number  of  days,  that  number  mult  be  the  rule  ;  and 
if  no  precife  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge  mud  be 
given  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  unlefs 
where  fpecial  flatutc  intcrpofes  ;  as  in  bills,  upon  which 
the  debtor  may  be  charged  on  fix  days, 

14.  Tlie  mcffenger  mud  execute  thefe  letters  (and 
indeed  all  fummonfes)  againll  the  debtor,  either  per- 
fonally  or  at  his  dwelling-houfe ;  and,  if  he  get  not 
accefs  te  the  houfe,  he  muft  ftrike  fix  knocks  at  the 
gate,  and  thereafter  affix  to  it  a  copy  of  his  execution. 
If  payment  be  not  made  within  the  days  mentioned  in 
the  horning,  the  melfengcr,  after  proclaiming  three 
oyciTes  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  head  borough  of 
the  debtor's  domicile,  and  reading  the  letters  there, 
blows  three  blafts  witli  a  horn,  by  wliich  the  debtor  is 
underftood  to  be  proclamed  rebel  to  the  king  for  con- 
tempt of  his  authority  ;  after  which,  he  muft  affix  a 
copy  of  the  execution  to  the  market-crofs :  This  is 
called  the  publicalian  of  the  eUIigeiice,  or  a  denunciation  Dfnunc 
at  the  horn.  Where  the  debtor  is  not  in  Scotland,  he  ''°°' 
muft  be  charged  on  fixty  days,  and  denounced  at  the 

market- 
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l.nv  of    marketcrofs    of  Edinbiirgli,    and  pier  and    fliore  of 

Scotland,   Leith. 

2onfe-  '5-  Denunciation,  if  rcglftered  within  15  days,  ei- 

juciiccs  ther  in  the  (heriff 's  books,  or  in  the  general  regifter, 
Jicrcof.  drew  after  it  the  rebel's  fingle  efcheat,  /'.  e.  the  for- 
feiture of  his  moveables  to  the  crown.  Perfons  de- 
nounced rebels  have  not  a  perfima  Jlamli  in  jiiJiirio  ; 
tliey  can  neither  fuc  nor  defend  in  any  aiflion.  But  this 
incapacity  being  unfavourable,  ii  perfonal  to  the  rebel, 
and  cannot  be  pleaded  againll  his  alFignce. 
Denuncia-  if).  Perfons  cited  to  the  court  of  juKiciiry  may  be 
ion  in  cri-  ;,lfo  denounced  rebels,  citlier  for  appearing  there  with 
ninalc^iles.  j^g  g^^^^  .^  number  of  attendants  :  or,  if  they  fail  to 
appear,  they  are  declared  fugitives  from  the  law.  Single 
elcheat  falls,  without  denunciation,  upon  fentcace  of 
death  pronounced  on  any  criminal  trial ;  and,  by  f])ccial 
ilatiite,  upon  one's  being  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
though  not  capital ;  as  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement, 
breach  of  arrellment,  and  ufury.  By  the  late  aiTt  abo- 
lilhing  ward-holdings,  the  cafualties  both  of  fingle  and 
lilerent  tftlieat  are  difchargcd,  wlien  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  for  civil  debts ;  but  they  Hill  continue, 
when  they  arife  from  criminal  caufes.  All  moveables 
belonging  to  the  rebel  at  the  time  of  his  rebellion, 
(whether  proceeding  upon  denunciation,  or  fentencc  in 
a  criminal  trial),  and  all  that  Ihall  be  afterwards  acqui- 
red by  him  until  relaxation,  fdl  under  fingle  efcheat. 
Bonds  bearing  intercft,  becaufe  they  continue  heritable 
quoad  Jijcum,  iall  not  under  it,  nor  fuch  fruits  of  heri- 
table fubje>51s  as  became  due  after  the  term  next  enfu- 
ing  the  rebellion,  thefe  being  referved  for  the  liferent 
efcheat. 

1  7.  The  king  herer  retains  the  right  of  efcheat  to 
liimfelf,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  donatory,  whofe  gift  is 
not  perfeiflcd,  till,  upon  an  uif>ion  of  general  declara- 
tor, it  be  declared  that  the  rebels  efcheat  has  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  it 
is  now  transferred  to  the  purfuer  by  tlie  gift  in  his  fa- 
vour. Every  creditor  therefore  of  the  rebel,  whofe  debt 
was  contraiftcd  before  rebellion,  and  who  has  iif«d  di- 
ligence beiore  declarator,  is  preferable  to  the  donatory. 
But  the  efcheat  cannot  be  afieifled  by  any  debt  con- 
trafted,  nor  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  tlie  rebel  after 
rebellion, 
^ttters  of  '  *^-  1'^^  rebel,  if  he  eitlier  pays  the  debt  charged 
■clanation.  for,  or  fufpends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of 
relaxation  fiom  the  horn,  wliicli,  if  publKlied  in  the 
fame  place,  and  regiltcred  15  days  thereafter  in  the 
fame  regifter  with  the  denunciation,  have  the  clfe>51  to 
rcllore  him  to  liis  former  (late ;  but  they  have  no  re- 
trofpeft  as  to  the  movcibles  already  fallen  under  ef- 
cheat, without  a  fpecial  claufe  for  that  purpofe. 
.ifcrcnt  IQ-  The   rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year 

Ichcat.  and  day  after  rebellion,  is  conftrued  to  be  civilly  dead  : 
and  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  his  fu- 
periors,  as  being  without  a  valfal,  arc  intitlcd,  each  of 
them,  to  the  rents  of  fuch  of  tlie  lands  belonging  to 
the  rebel  as  hold  of  himfelf,  during  all  the  days  ot  the 
rebel's  natural  lile,  by  the  cafualty  of  liferent  es- 
cheat ;  except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon 
treafon  or  proper  rebellion,  in  which  cafe  the  liferent 
falls  to  the  king. 

20.  It  is  that  cftatc  only,  to  which  the  rebel  has  a 
proper  right  ol  liferent  in  his  own  pcrfon,  that  falls  un- 
der bis  liferent  efcheat. 
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2r.  Though  neither  the  fuperior  nor  his  donatory  iaw  of 
can  enter  into  pofleflion  in  confcquence  of  this  cafualty,  Scotland, 
till  decree  of  declarator  ;  yet  that  decree,  being  truly  >/— ' 

declaratory,  lias  a  retrofpeft,  and  does  not  fo  properly 
confer  a  new  right,  as  declare  the  right  formerly  con- 
ftituted  to  the  fuperior,  by  the  civil  death  of  his  valTal. 
Hence,  all  charters  or  heritalile  bonds,  though  granted 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  ail  adjudications,  though  led 
upon  debts  contraded  before  that  period,  are  inell'ec- 
tual  againft  the  liferent  efcheat,  unlefs  feifm  be  taken 
thereon  within  year  and  day  after  tlie  granter's  rebel- 
lion. 

22.  Here,  as  in  fingle  efcheat,  no  debt  contracled 
after  rebellion  can  hurt  tJie  donatory,  nor  any  volun- 
tary right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  fccurity 
or  fatibfaiftion  of  prior  debts. 

23.  Disclamation  is  that  cafualty  whereby  a  vaf- Difclama- 
fal  forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  fuperior,  if  he  difowns  «ion. 

or  difclaims  him,  without  ground,  as  to  anv  part  of  it. 
Plirprestl're  draws  likewii'e  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  Puri.rcf- 
feu  after  it  ;  and  is  incurred  liy  the  valfal's  encroaching  '"■■<•■• 
upon  any  part  of  his  fuperior's  property,  or  attempting 
by  building,  inclofing,  or  otherwife,  to  m.ike  it  his 
own.  In  both  thefe  feudal  delinquencies,  the  lead  co- 
lour of  cxcufe  faves  the  valfai. 

24.  All  grants  from  the  crown,  whether  charters,  Signaturc!k. 
gilts    of   cafualties,  or  others,  proceed  on   fignatures 

which  pafs  the  fignet.  When  the  king  rcfided  in  Scot- 
land, all  fignatures  were  fupcrfcribed  by  him  ;  but,  on 
the  accefhon  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  Engl.md, 
a  cachet  or  feal  was  made,  having  the  king's  name  en- 
graved on  it,  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, April  4.  1003.  with  which  all  fignatures  were  to 
be  afterwards  fealed,  that  tlie  lords  of  exchequer  were 
impowcred  to  paf«  ;  and  tiiefe  powers  are  transferred 
to  the  court  of  exchequer,  which  was  eftablillied  in 
Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  \  707. 
Grants  of  higlier  confequenre,  as  renilOions  of  crimes, 
gifts  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  and  charters  of  novo- 
ilamui,  mull  have  the  king's  fign  manual  lor  their  war- 
rant. 

25.  It  lands  holding  of  tlie  crown  were  to  be  co-.-.-  ^"V 
veyed,  the  charter  palfed,  before  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  by  the  grent  feal  oi  Scotland  ;  and 
now  by  a  feal  fubflitute  in  place  thereof.  Grants  of 
church-dignities,  during  epifcopacy,  palfed  alio  by  tlie 
great  feal  ;  and  the  conimHrions  to  all  the -principal  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  as  Jullice-Clerk,  King's  Advocate, 
Solicitor,  &c.  do  fo  at  this  day.  All  rights  which  fub- 
je<51s  may  tranfmlt  by  fmiple  alllgnation,  the  king  tranf. 
niits  by  the  privy-feal :  as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of 
cafualties  that  require  no  fcilin.  The  quarter  feal,  o- 
therwife  called  t!ie  tcjTimorjal  of  the  ,?'"(•<;/  ftal,  is  ap- 
pended to  gifts  of  tutory,  commilfions  of  \v.  ievcs  ilfuing 
from  the  chancery,  and  letters  of  prefcnt.ition  to  lands 
holding  of  a  fub|e<.1,  proceeding  upon  I'ortelture,  ba- 
llardy,  or  iillimiis  hjtret. 

26.  Se;ds  are  to  royal  grants  wJvxt  fubfcription  is  T^'it  <ifc. 
to  rights  derived  from  fubjefts,  and  give  them  autho- 
rity ;  tlicy  ferve  alio  as  a  check  to  gifts  procured  (fub- 
rfplione  ir/  obreplioiif )  by  concealing  the  truth,  or  ex- 
prefllng  a  falfehood ;  for,  where  this  appe  irs,  the  gift 

may  be  Hopped  before  pafllng  llv;  I'c.ils,  tliougJi  tlie  lig- 
n  iturc  lliould  have  been  figncd  by  the  king.  All  rights 
palling  under  tlie  great  or  privy  lc:il  mull  be  rcgiftered 
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in  the  regifters  of  tlie  great  or  privy  feal  refpeaive,  be-  places  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of    Law  of 

fore  appending  the  feal.  the  country,  either  againll  foreign   invafions  or  civil  Scotland, 

commotions  ;  but  thefe  now  pafs  ><ith  the  lands  in  every 

Sect.  \'I.     Of  th:  ri;/:t  which  the  vq/fal  acquifet  by  gtl-  cliartcr. 

ihij  the  feu.  6.  Tlie  vafTal  acquires  right  by  his  gfant,  not  only  pertinent*. 

to  the  lands  fpecialfy  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 

Under    the  dominium  utile  which  the  vaflal  acquires  thole  that  have  been   poffeiTcd   40  years   as  pertinent 

by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of  thereof.     But,   i.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 

whatever  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  o{  nut  by  Ipecial  limits,  the  vafTal  is  circumfcrihed  by  the 

houfes,  woods,  inclofures,  &c.  above  ground  ;    or  of  tenor  of  his  own  right,  which  excludes  every  fubjea 

coal,  limeftone,  minerals,  &c.  under  ground.      Mills  without  thefe  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands. 

have,    by  the   generality  of  lawyers,  been  deemed  a  2.  A  right  pollelfed  under  an  exprcfs  infeltment  is  pre- 

I'eparate    tenement,    and  fo  not  carried  by  a  charter  ferable,  cateris  piiriius,  to  one  pofTelfed  only  as  perti- 

or  difpofition,  without  either  a  fpecial  claufe  convey-  nent.     3.  Wiere  neither  party  is  infeft/^rcx/i/rj^/.v/,  the 

ing  mills,  or  tlie  erection  of  the  lands  into  a  barony,  mutual  promifcuous  poffellion  by  both,  of  a  fubjeft  as 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on  pertinent,  refolves  into  a  commonty  of  the  fubjefl  pof- 

his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  by  a  fel!i;d  :  but  if  one  of  the  parties  has  excrcifed  all  the 

retour,  without  nienlioning  it,  although  the  lands  arc  .afls  of  property  of  wliich  the  fubjeifl  was  capable,  while 

not  ere<5ted  into  a  barony.     If  the  lands  difponed  be  the  poflclTion  of  the  other  was   confined  to  pallurage 

aftrifted,  or  thirled  to  another  mill,  the  purchafer  is  only,  t)r  to  cafting  feal  and  divot,  the  firft  is  to  be  deem- 

liot  allowed  to  build  a  new  corn-mill  on  his  property,  ed  fole  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely  a  right 

even  though  he  ihould  offer  fecurity  that  it  ihall  not  of  fervitude. 

hurt   the  thirle  ;    which  is  introduced  for  preventing  7.  As  barony  is  a    nomati  univerfifalis,    and    unites  Pfiv'tge* 

dailv  temptations  to  fraud.  the  feveral  parts   contained  in  it  into  one  individual  °     ^'^°"'* 

2.  Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  hold  dove-cotes,  right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 
unlefs  their  yearlv  rent,  lying  within  two  miles  there-  it  all  the  diiFcrenttenennentsof  which  it  confifts,  though 
of,  extend  to  ten  chalders  of  viilual.  A  purchafer  of  they  fliould  not  be  fpecially  enumerated  (and  this 
lands,  with  a  dove-cote,  is  not  obliged  to  pull  it  down,  holds,  even  witliout  ereftion  into  a  barony,  in  lands 
though  he  fhould  not  be  qualified  to  build  one;  but,  if  that  have  been  united  under  a  fpecial  name).  Hence, 
it  becomes  ruinous,  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  The  right  likewife,  thepolfelhon  by  the  valfal  cf  the  fmalleft  part 
of  brewing,  though  not  expreffed  in  the  grant,  is  im-  of  the  barony.lands  preferves  to  him  the  right  of  the 
plied  in  the  nature  of  property  ;  as  are  alfo  the  rights  whole. 

of  fidiing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  8.  The  vaflal  is  intltled,  in  confequence  of  his  pro- 

not  reiirained  by  flatute.  perty,  to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  and  to  reco- 

3.  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  confequent  on  ver  them  from  his  tenants  by  an  aftion  for  rent  before 
property,  which  arc  deemed  to  be  preferred  by  the  his  own  court  ;  and  from  all  other  polfeirors  and  intro- 
crown  as  regalia  ;  \inlefs  they  be  fpecially  conveyed,  mitters,  by  an  aftion  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 
Gold  and  filver  mines  are  of  this  fort ;  the  firft  univer-  fheriff.  He  can  alfo  remove  from  his  lands,  tenants 
fally  ;  and  the  other,  where  three  half-pennies  of  filver  who  have  no  leafes  ;  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leafes  _  , 
can  be  extrai^led  from  the  pound  of  lead,  by  aA  1424,  to  others.  A  tack  is  a  ccntra^H;  or  location,  whereby  j^jj-j^ 
(three  half-pennies  at  that  time  was  equal  to  about  the  ufe  of  land;  or  any  other  immoveable  fubject,  is  fet 
two  (hillings  five  pennies  of  the  prefent  Scots  money),  to  the  lelfee  or  tackfman  tor  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei. 
Thefe  were  by  the  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  ther  in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  fervices. 
but  they  are  now  difiblved  iiOln  it;  and  every  proprie-  It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
tor  is  intitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  o\vn  couceniing  lands  :  tacks,  therefore,  that  are  given  ver- 
lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a  bally,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  againft 
tenth  of  \\  hat  fliall  be  brought  Up.  neither  party  for  more  than  one  year.     An  obligation 

4.  Salmon-filhing  is  likewife  a  right  underftood  to  be  to  grant  a  tack  is  as  effeflual  againft  the  granter  as  a 
rclcrved  to  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  granted  :  formal  tack.  A  liferenter,  having  a  temporary  pro- 
but  40  years  polfeirion  thereof,  where  the  lands  are  ci-  perty  in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  the 
ther  erefted  into  a  barony,  or  gr.anted  with  the  general  term  of  his  own  liferent. 

i.Iaufo  of  fiflungs,  eftabhihes  the  full  right  of  the  fal-  9.  The    tackfman"s  right    is  limited  to    the    fruits 

mon-firiiing  in  the  vafTal.     A  cliarter  of  lands,  within  which    fpring  up    annually    from  the  fubjeft  fet,    ei- 

V.hich  any  ot  the  king's  forefts  lie,  does  not  carry  the  ther  naturally,    or   by  his   own  induftry  ;  he    is   not 

propeny  of  Tuch  forcft  to  the  vafTal.  therefore    intitled    to   any  of  the   growing  timber  a- 

5.  All  the  fubjeifts  which  were  by  the  Roman  law  bove  ground,  and  far  lefs  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clay, 
accounted  res  publicx,  as  rivers,  highways,  portsy  &c.  &c.  imder  ground,  the  ufe  of  which  confumes  the  fub- 

ftancc.  Tacks  are,  like  other  contrafts,  peribnal  rights 
in  their  own  nature ;  and  confequently  inetfeiftual  againft 
fmgular  fuccefTors  in  the  lands  ;  but,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  aift  1449,  de- 
clared effeftual  to  the  tackfman  for  the  full  time  of  their 


are,  fince  the  introduiflion  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  rc- 
f;i'ia,  or  in  palrimonio  priiuipis ;  and  hence  encroach- 
ment upon  a  highway  is  faid  to  infer  purprefture.  No 
pcrfon  has  a  right  of  a  free  port  without  a  fpecial 
:;ran:,  which  imphes  a  power  in  the  grantee  to  levy 


anchorage  and  fhore  dues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him    endurance,  into   whofe  hands  foever  the   lands  might 

to  uphold  the  port  in  good  condition.     In  this  clafs  of    come. 

tilings,   our  forefathers  reckoned  furtalices,  or  fmall         io»  To  give  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  this  flatute, 
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Law  of  it  muft  mention  the  fpecial  t;iclc-duty  payable  to  the 
Scotland,  proprietor,  which  though  fmall,  if  it  bz  not  ehifory,  (e- 
I  cures  the  tackfman ;  and  it  mull  be  followed  by  pof- 

feflion,  which  fupplies  the  want  of  a  fcidn.  If  a  tack 
does  not  exprefs  the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  will  ccm- 
mcnce  at  the  next  term  after  its  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  i^ind pure  ilcbelur,  prtfcnii  tl'tc  dehetur.  If  it  does 
not  mention  the  ifh,  /.  c.  the  term  at  which  it  is  to 
determine,  it  is  good  for  one  year  only ;  but,  if  the 
intention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  ni:  re  than  one 
year,  (hould  appear  from  any  claufc  in  the  tack  (c.  g. 
if  the  tackfman  Ihould  be  bound  to  certain  annual  pref- 
tations),  it  is  fuftaincd  for  two  years  as  the  minimum. 
Tacks  granted  to  perpetuity,  or  with  an  indcSnite 
ifh,  have  not  die  benefit  of  the  llatule.  Tacks  of  houfes 
within  boroughs  do  not  fall  within  this  aft,  it  being 
cuftomary  to  let  thefe  from  year  to  year. 
c5  are  '  I-  Tacks  neceflarily  imply  a  delediis pcrfont,  a  choice 
'rktijurii.  by  the  fetter  of  a  proper  peii'cn  for  his  tenant.  Hence 
the  conveyance  of  a  tack  which  is  not  granted  to  af- 
fignccs,  is  ineffeiflual  without  th.e  landlord's  confent. 
A  right  of  tack,  though  it  be  herit.ible,  falls  under 
the  jus  imirili,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  leparatcd  from  the 
labouring  cattle  and  implements  of  tillage,  which  are 
moveable  fuhjoits.  A  tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a 
fingle  woman,  without  the  liberty  of  afligning,  falls  by 
her  marriage  ;  becaufe  the  marriage,  which  is  a  legal 
convayance  thereof  to  th:  hufoand,  cannot  be  annulled 
This  implied  exclulion  of  aingnces  is,  however,  limi- 
ted to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  necelVary,  af- 
fignments ;  as  an  adjudication  of  a  tack  by  the  tackf- 
man's  creditor:  but  a  tack,  exprefsly  excluding  afllg- 
nces,  cannot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.  It  was 
not  a  fixed  point  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  tenant 
could  fubfL-t  without  confent  of  the  landlord  ;  but  the 
court  of  fellion,  in  a  cafe  wliich  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  denied  the  power  of  fubfetting  in  the  tenant. 
Liferent  tacks,  becaufe  they  import  a  higher  degree  of 
right  in  the  tackfman  than  tacks  for  a  definite  term, 
may  be  alligned,  unlefs  a(3ign;ss  be  fpecially  excluded, 
it  rclo-  '^"  If  "'^'thtr  the  fetter  nor  tackfman  Ihall  properly 
,n.  difcover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  dilfolved  at  the 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  undcrftooj,  or 
prcfumed,  to  have  entered  into  a  new  tack  upon  the 
fame  ternib  with  llle  fornier,  which  is  called  lu  ii  rtlara- 
tion  ;  and  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  his  tack  to  the 
landlord  :  this  obtains  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  moveable  te- 
nants, who  polfefs  from  ye.ar  to  year  without  written 
tacks.  In  judicial  tacks,  however,  by  the  court  of 
fedion,  tacit  reloc.ition  neither  does  nor  can  take  place ; 
for  cautioners  being  interpofed  to  thefe,  they  are  loofcd 
at  the  end  of  the  tack:  and  therefore,  where  judicial 
lackfmcn  pc.'fefs  after  expiry  of  their  right,  they  arc 
accountable  as  fai.'lors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  fetter  is  commonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houfes  and  office-houfes,  necediiry  for  the 
firm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant's  entry  ;  and  the 
tenant  mud  keep  them  and  leave  ilieni  io  at  his  remo- 
val. But  in  tacks  of  houfes,  the  fetter  mull  not  only 
deliver  to  the  tenant  the  fubje.51  fet,  in  tcnant.ible  repair 
at  his  entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the 
whole  years  of  the  tack,  unlefs  it  is  othcrwife  covc- 
naattd  betwiit  the  parties^ 
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14.  If  the  inclemency  ol  tlic  weather,  inundation,  I-awof 
or  calamity  of  war,  lliould  have  brought  upon  the  crop  S.utbnJ.^ 
an  extraordinary  damage  (l>lus  quam  toleralik),  the 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  part 
of  the  tack-duty  :  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate, 
he  might  exaifl  the  full  rent.  It  is  r.o  v.here  defined, 
what  degree  of  llerility  or  devaflation  makes  a  \ok  p'us 
quam  lolerahUe  ;  but  the  general  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
feems  to  be  made  ours.  Tenants  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  exprefsly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill-fervices. 

15  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency,  Ikftitutio*. 
(i.)  In  the  fame  manner  as  feu-rights,  by  the  t.ackf- "f  tacks. 
maa's  running  in  arrear  of  his  tack-duty  for  two  years 
together.  This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the  te- 
nant's making  payment  at  the  bar  before  fentence. 
(2.)  Where  the  tenant  either  runs  in  arrear  of  one 
year's  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated  at  theufual 
feafon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may,  by  afl  of  federunt  I75<), 
be  ordained  to  give  fecurity  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  if  the  tack  fhall  fubfill 
fo  long;  otherwife,  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  were  at 
an  end.  (3.)  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutu.al  confent  of  parties. 

16.  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a  te- 
nant whofe  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  polfelfcs  without 
a  tack,  muft,  upon  a  precept  figned  by  himfclf,  warn 
the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitfu:i- 

day,  at  or  immediately  preceding  the  ilh,  pcrfonally,  Warnint-fc 
or  at  his  dwelling-houfe,  to  remove  at  th.at  term,  with 
his  family  and  effcifls.  This  precept  mull  be  alfo  exe- 
cuted on  the  ground  of  the  land';,  and  thereat'ier  reavl 
in  the  parilhci.urch  where  the  lands  lie,  after  the  morn- 
ng  fervice,  and  affixed  to  the  mo^  patent  door  tliereof. 
Whitiunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable  feaft,  is,  in  quc- 
Itions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  15th  of  May.  In 
warnings  from  tenements  within  borough,  it  isfuflicient 
that  the  tenant  be  warned  ft)rty  days  before  the  ilh  of 
the  tack,  whether  It  be  WTiitfunday  or  Martinmas  :  and 
in  thefe  tlie  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door  is  fullained 
as  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order  from, 
the  proprietor. 

1 7.  This  procefs  of  w,T.;-ning  was  prec'fely  necelTary 
for  founding  an  action  of  removing  agaiuft  tenants,  till 
the  acfl  of  federunt  1756,  which  leaves  it  in  the  option 
of  the  proprietor,  cither  to  ufe  the  fornier  method,  or 
to  bring  his  aiflion  of  removing  before  the  judgc-ordi- 
narv  ;  which  if  it  be  called  40  days  before  the  faid  term 
of  WhitAuiday,  lliall  be  held  ;is  etpial  to  a  warning. 
Wher;  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  exprefs  claufe  of  his 
tack,  tp  remove  at  the  ilh  without  warning,  fuch  ob-. 
ligation  is,  by  the  faid  aft,  declared  to  be  a  fnfficicnt 
warrant  for  letters  of  Iiorning,.  upon  which,  if  the 
landlord  charge  his  tenant  forty  days  before  the  faid 
VVhitfunday,  the  judge  is  aiithorifed  to  cjcft  him 
within  iix  days  after  tlie  term  of  removing  exprclfed  in 
thct;nck. 

18.  Aftlons  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  aft 
of  federunt,  have  been  puii'ucd  without  any  previous 
warning   (i.)   Againft  vicious   polfclfors,  i.e.  perfons  A<Sioii»o6' 
who  had  fei/.eJ  the  pollcilion  by  force,  or  who,  without  rcmoviuffc 
any  lej;al  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  lall  pof- 

fclibr  had  given  it  up.     (2.)  Againil  poli'eifors  who  jiad 
a  nuked  tvAcrance.     (3.)  Againll  tcn.ints  who  had  ru:v 
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in  arrear  cf  rent,  during  the  currency  of  their  tacks. 
(4.)  Againft  fuch  as  had  ibid  their  lands,  and  yet  con- 
tinned  to  polFeis  after  the  term  of  the  purchafer's  entry. 
ITpon  the  fame  ground,  warning  was  not  required,  in 
removings  againll  polfeflbrs  of  liferented  lands,  after 
die  dcatli  of  the  liferenter  who  died  in  the  natural  pof- 
fclFion  :  but  if  he  pofielfed  by  tenants,  thef>;  tenants 
could  not  be  diflurbcd  in  their  polfeflions  till  the  next 
Whitfunday,  that  they  might  ha\e  time  to  look  out  for 
other  farms ;  but  they  might  be  compelled  to  remove 
at  that  term,  by  an  adion  of  removing,  without  warn- 
ing. 

19.  A  landlord's  title  in  a  removing,  let  it  be  ever 
fo  lame,  cannot  be  brought  under  queftion  by  a  tenant 
whofe  tack  flows  immediately  from  him  ;  but,  if  he  is 
to  inlift  againft  tenants  not  his  own,  his  right  mull  be 
peiiecled  by  infeftment,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  requires  no 
infcftment ;  as  terce,  fee. 

20.  The  defender,  in  a  removing,  muft  (by  adl  1 555 ), 
before  offering  any  defence  which  is  not  inftantly  veri- 
fied, give  fccurity  to  pay  to  the  fetter  the  vloknt  profits, 
if  they  (hould  be  aw.uded  againll  him.  Thefe  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  the  tenant's  polfeflion 
after  the  warning  as  violent.  They  are  eftimated,  in 
tenements  within  borough,  to  double  the  rent;  and 
in  landi,  to  the  highcll  protits  the  purfuer  could  have 
made  of  them,  by  poU'cliing  tliem  either  by  a  tenant 
or  by  himfelf. 

21.  If  the  aflion  of  removing  fhall  be  parted  from, 
or  if  tlie  landlord  (L.ill,  after  ufmg  warning,  accept  of 
rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  fubfequent  to  that 
of  the  removal,  he  is  prefumed  to  lu^■e  changed  his 
mind,  and  tacit  relocation  takes  place.  All  anions  of 
removing  againlt  the  principal  or  original  tackfman, 
•and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  order  be  ufed,  which  is 
fet  forth /''/;-n  (17-),  are,  by  the  aft  of  federunt  1756, 
declared  to  be  eliectual  againft  the  affignees  to  the  tack 
or  fubicnants. 

Hypothec.  22.  The  landlord  has,  in  fecurity  of  his  tack-duty, 
over  and  above  the  tenant's  perfonal  obligation,  a  tacit 
pledge  or  hvpothec,  not  only  on  the  fruits,  but  on  tlie 
cattle  pafturing  on  the  ground.  The  corn,  and  other 
fruits,  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year  where- 
of they  are  the  crop  ;  for  which  they  remain  afFefted, 
though  the  landlord  Ihould  not  ufe  his  right  for  years 
together.  In  virtue  of  this  hypothec,  the  landlord  is 
intitled  to  a  preference  over  any  creditor,  though  he 
has  a<5lually  iifcd  a  poinding;  except  in  thefpecial 
cafe,  that  the  poinding  is  executed  after  the  term  of 
payment,  when  tlie  landlord  can  appropriate  the  crop 
ft.r  i:is  payment,  the  poinder  in  fuch  cafe  being  obliged 
to  leave  as  much  on  the  ground  as  to  fatisfy  the  land- 
lord's hypothec  :  and  it  has  been  latelv  found,  that 
tfiis  right  of  the  landlord  is  preferable  even  to  a  debt 
due  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  writ  of  extent  had 
been  iifued:  but  the  cafe  here  alluded  to  is  prefently 
under  appeal. 
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23.  The  whole  cattle  on  the  gronnd,  confidered  as  a    Law  of 
quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year's  rent,  one  after  ScotUod. 
another  fucceiFivcly.     The  landlord  may  apply  this  hy-         "^ 
pothec  for  payment  of  the  pall  year's  rent,  at  any  time 
within  three  months  from  the  laft  conventional  term  of 
payment,  after  which  it  ceafes  for  that  year.     As  the 
tenant  may  increafe  the  fubjedl  ot  this  hypothec,  by 
purchallng  oxen,  Iheep,  &c.  fo  he  can   impair  it,  by 
felling  part  of  his  ftock ;  but  if  the  landlord  fu  "pefts 

the  tenant's  management,  he  may,  by  fequellration  or 
poinding  ,  make  his  right,  which  was  before  general 
upon  the  whole  ftock,  fpecial  upon  every  individual. 
A  fuperior  has  alfo  a  hypothec  for  his  feu-duty,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thatjuft  explained. 

24.  In  tacks  of  houfes,  breweries,  (hops,  and  other 
tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furniture 
and  other  goods  brought  into  the  fubjcct  fet  are  hypo- 
thecated to  the  landlord  for  one  year's  rent.  But  tlie 
tenant  may  by  fale  impair  this  hypothec,  as  he  might 
that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements  ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
particular  cafe  of  a  iTiop,  the  tenant  rents  it  for  no 
other  purpofe  tlian  as  a  place  of  fale. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  the  tranfmiffion  of  rights,  ly  coiifirmatlon    clxvlii. 
and  refignat'ton. 

A  VASSAL  may  tranfmit  his  feu  either  to  univerfal  •pranfmir. 
fucceffors,  as  heirs ;  or  to  fmgular  fucceilbrs,  /.  e.  thofe  fion  of  feu 
who  acquire  by  gift,  purchafe,  or  other  fmgular  title,  dal  right*, 
This  lall  fort  of  tranfmiffion  is  either   voluntary,  by 
difpofition  ;  or  necefl'ary,  by  adjudication. 

2.  By  the  firft  feudal  rules,  no  fuperior  could  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  valTal  in  the  lands,  other  than 
the  heir  expreffed  in  the  inrelliture  ;  for  the  fuperior 
alone  had  the  power  of  afcertaining  to  what  order  of 
heirs  the  fee  granted  by  himfelf  was  to  defccnd.  But 
tliis  right  of  refulal  in  the  luperior  did  not  take  place, 
(l.)  In  the  cafe  of  creditors  apprifers  or  adjudgers, 
whom  fuperiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  payment 
of  a  year's  rent  (1-I.69,  c.  37.  1672,  c.  19.)  :  (2.)  In 
the  cafe  of  purchafers  of  bankrupt  elt.ues,  who  were 
put  on  the  lame  footing  with  adjudgers  by  1690, 
c.  20.  The  crown  refufes  no  voluntary  difponce,  on 
his  paying  a  compolition  to  the  exchequer  of  a  fixth 
part  of  the  valued  rent  Now,  by  20  Geo.  II.  fu- 
periors are  diredled  to  enter  all  fmgular  fucceilbrs 
(except  incorporations)  who  (hall  have  got  from  the 
vaifal  a  difpofition,  containing  procuratory  of  refign- 
nation  ;  they  always  receiving  the  fees  or  cafualties 
that  law  intides  them  to  on  a  valfars  entry,  /.  e.  a 
year's  rent  (a). 

3.  Bafe  rights,  ;'.  .f.  difpoAtions  to  be  holden  of  the  g^j-^  j-  j^ 
difponer,  are  tranfmiillons  only  of  the  property,  the 
fuperiority  remaining  as  formerly.  As  this  kind  of 
right  might,  before  ellablifhing  the  regillersj  have  been 
kept  quite  concealed  from  all  but  tlie  granter  and  re- 
ceiver,   [public    right    was    preferable    to    it,     uniefs 

cloatlied 


(a)  It  was  long  matter  of  doubt  how  till*  compofltion  dae  to  the  fuperior  upon  the  entry  of  lingular  fuc- 
cefiors  fiiLuld  be  regulated.  The  matter  at  laft  received  a  Jolemn  decilion  :  finding.  That  the  fuperior  is  iu- 
t.tleu,  '.II  the  entiy  of  lingular  fuccedbrs,  in  all  caf.-s  vlicrc  fjch  entries  are  u:t  taxed,  to  a  year's  rert  of  the 
fubjtdt,  whether  lands  or  iiOiUts,  as  the  fame  are  fet,  or  may  be  fet  at  the  time;  deJufting  the  feu-duty  and 
all  puVlii  Luu'eivs  and  likev.'ife  all  annual  burdcui  impofed  en  the  lands  by  confent  of  the  fuperior,  with  all 
rtuft  i.al  It  ari.ual  repairs  to  houfes  aad  ctlier  perifhabie  lubjcits. 
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Law  of    cloaihed  with  poflefllon  :  but  as  this  diftin(5lion  was  no  tion  is  preferable  to  the  laft  feifin  upon  tlic  firfl  refig- 

Scotland,    longer  nece/Eiry  after  the  eftablKhnient  of  the  records,  nation  ;  but  the   fuperior,  accepting  a  fecond  rcfigna- 

all  infeflmcnts   are  declared   preferable,  according  to  tion,  whereupon  a  prior  feifin  may  be  taken  in  preju 

die  dates  of  their  feveral  rcgiftrations  ;  witliout  rei'pcil  dice  of  the  firlt  refignatory,  is  liable  in  damages, 
to  the  former  diftindion  of  bafe  and  public,  or  of  be-        9.   By  former  decifions,  one  who  was  veiled  with 

ing  cloathcd  and  not  cloathed  with  polFcflion.  a  perfonal  right  of  lands,  ;.  e.  a  right  not  completed 

ubllc  4-  Public  rights,  ;.  e.  difpofitions  to  be  holdcn  of  the  by  feifin,  efTeftiuilly  divellcd  himfeli  by  difponing  it  to 

ghts.         granter's  fuperior,  rruty  be   perfcflcd   either  by  confir-  another;  after  which  no  light  remained  in  the  difpo- 

mation  or  rcfignation  ;    and  therefore  they  generally  ner,  which  could  be  carried  by  a  fecond  difpofition, 

contain  both  precept  of  feifin  and  procuratory  of  refig-  becaufe  a  perfonal  right  is  no  more  than  djus  oLlkatio- 

nation.     When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in  nis,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  fuflicientlr 

the  firft  way,  he  takes  feifin  upon  the   precept :  but  exprelhng  the  will  of  the  granter.     But  this  doctrine, 

fuch  feifin  is   ineffectual  without  tlie  fuperior's  conhr-  at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 

mation  ;  for  the  difponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vallal  till  cords  extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to 

the  fuperior  receive  him  as  fuch,  or  confirm  the  hold-  luch  rights  as  required  feifin  to  complete  them  ;  and 

ing.     By  the  ufual  ftyle  in  the  tranfmillion  of  lands,  tlierefore  it  now  obtains,  that  tlie  granter  even  of  a  per- 

the  difpofition  contains  an  obligation   and   precept  of  fonal  right  of  lands  is  not  fo  divelled  by  conveying  the 

infeftment,  both  a  me  and  dc  me,  in  the  option   of  the  right  to  one  perfon,  but  that  he  may  efFeftualiy  make 

difponee  ;  upon  which,  if  feifin  is  taken  indefinitely,  it  it  over  afterwards  to  another  ;  and  the  preference  be- 

is  conftrued  in  favour  of  the  difponee  to  be  a  bafe  in-  tween  the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dif- 

fefment,  becaufe  a  public  right  is  null  without  confir-  pofitions,  but  on  the  priority  of  the  feifms  following 

mation  :  but  if  the  receiver  Ihall  afterwards  obtain  the  upon  tliem. 
fuperior's  confirmation,  it  is  confidered    as  it  it  had 

been  from  the  beginning  a  public  right.  Sect.  VIII.     Of  Redeemable  Right:.  clxir. 

■efcrence       5-  Where  two  feveral  public  rights  of  the  fame  fub- 

confir-    jeft  are  confirmed  by  the  fuperior,  their  preference  is        An  heritable  right  is  faid  to  be  redeemable,  when  ReverCons 

itioii.       governed  by  the  dates  of  the  confirmations,  not  of  the  it  contains  a  right  of  reverfion,  or  return,  in  favour  of  legal, 

infefnients  confirmed  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  confirmation  the   perfon  from  whom  tlie  right  flows      Reverfions 

which  completes  a  public  right.  are  either  legal,  which  arife  from  the  law  itfelf,  as  in 

Fcil  of  ^-  Thr-ugh  a  public  right    becomes,    by  the  fupe-  adjudications,    which  law  declares  to  Ik  redeemable 

nfirnia-    rior's  confirmation,  valid  from  its  date;  yet  if  any  mid  within  a  certain  term  after  their  date;  or  convention- 

n.  impediment   intervene    betwixt    that   period    and    the  al,  which  arc  conftituced  by  the  agreement  of  parties, 

confirmation,  to  hinder  the  two  from  being  couj<'ined,  as  in  wadfets,  rights  of  annualrent,  and  rights  in  fe- 

e.  g.  if  the  granter  of  a  public  right  fiiould  afterwards  curity.     A  wadfet  (I'rom  wad  or  pledge)  is  a  right,  by  Wadfct. 

grant  a  bafe  right  to  another,  upon  which  feifin  is  ta-  which  lands,  or  other  heritable  fubjeds,  are  impigno- 

ken  before  the  fuperior's  confirmation  of  the  firft,  the  rated  by  the   proprietor  to  his  creditor  in  fecurity  of 

confirmation  will  have  effedl  only  from  its  own  date  ;  his  debt ;  and,  like  other  heritable  rights,  is  perfe(5led 

and   confcc|uently  the  bafe  right  firll  completed  will  by  feifin.      The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadfet,  and 

carry  the  property  of  the  lantls  preferable  to  the  public  has  the  right  of  reverfion,  is  called  the  reverfer ;  and 

one.  the  creditor,  receiver  of  the  wadfet,  is  called  the  iiKid- 

iCgna-  7-   Refignation  is  that  form  of  law,  by  which  a  vaf-  fetter. 

ns,  fal  furrcnders  his  feu  to  his  fuperior ;  and  it  is  either        2.  Wadfets,  by  the  prefent  pracftice,  are  commonly 

<iil  pcrpeluiiiii   rematii-ntmni,  or   in  favorem.       In  rcfigna-  made   out  in  the  form  of  mutual   contraifls,  in  wliich 

tions  ad  reiiiein.-iilium,  where  the  feu  is  rcfigncd,  to  the  one  party  fells  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  light 

eifcfl  that  it  may  remain  with  the  fuperior,  the  fupe-  of  reverfion.     When  the  right  ot'  reverfion  is  thus  in- 

rior,  wlio  before  had  the  fupcriority,  acquires,  by  the  corporated   in  the  body  of  the  wadfet,  it  is  elfeflual 

refignation,  the  property  a)fo  of  tlie  lands  refigned  :  without  rcgillration  ;  becaufe  the  fingular  fuccelfor  in 

and  as  his  infeltment  in  the  lands  fiill  fubiifted,  not-  the  wadfet  is,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  certified  of  the 

withllanding  the  right  by  which  he  had  given  his  vaf-  reverfion,  though  it  be  not  regiftcred,  by  looking  into 

I'al  the   property  ;  therefore,  upon  the  valFai's  rcfigna-  his   own  right,  which  bears  it  in  greuiio.     But  whero 

tion,  the  fuperior's  right  of  property  revives,  and  is  die  right  of  reverfion   is  granted  in  a  feparate  writing, 

confolidated  with  the  fuperiority,  without  the  ncccfll-  it   is   inelTeiflual    againll  the  lingular  fuccciror  of  the 

ty  of  a  new  infeftment ;  but  the  inftruincnt  of  refigna-  wadfetter,  unlefs  it  be  regiftcred  in  the  rcgiiler  of  fei- 

tion  mufl  be  recorded.  fins  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  feifin  upon 

8.   Refignations  in  f:vorem   are  made,  not  with  an  the  wadfet. 
intention  that  the  property  religned  flionld  remain  with         3.   Rights  of  reverfion  are  generally  eftecmed  flriSi  Reverfioa 

the  fuperior,  but  that  it  fhould  be  again  given  by  him,  juris  ;  yet   they  go  to  heirs,  though  heirs  lliould  not  U/riHi 

in  fiivour  either  of  the  rcfigner  himfelf,  or  of  a  third  be  mentioned,  unlefs  tlicre  be  fomc  claufc  in  the  right, i'"'- 

party  ;  confeciuenlly  the  fee  remains  in  the  rcfigner,  difcovering  the  intention  of  parties,  that  the  leverlion 

till  tlie  perfon  in  whole  fiivour  refignation  is  made  gets  Ihould  be  perfonal  to  the  reverfer  himfelf       In  like 

his  right  irom  the  fuperior  pcrfe>;led  by  i'eifin.     And  manner,  though  the  right  Ihould  not  exprefs  a  power 

becaufe  refignations  in  fivorem  are  but  incomplete  per-  to  redeem  from   the  wadletter's  heir,  as  well  as  from 

fonal  deeds,  the  law  has  made  no  provilion  for  record-  himfelf,  redemption  will  be  competent  againft  the  heir, 

ing  them.     Hence,  the  firft  feifin  on  a  fecond  religna-  All  the  lawyers  have  affirmed,  that  reverfions  cannot 
Vou  IX.  4  0^  be 
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be  alTignsJ,  unlefs  tlicy  are  taken  So  aflignees  ;  but 
from  the  favour  of  legal  diligence,  they  may  be  ad- 
judged. 

4.  Revcrfions  commonly  leave  tlie  reverfer  at  liberty 
to  redeem  the  lands  quanJocunqui,  without  reftriftion 
in  point  of  time  ;  but  a  claufe  is  adjefted  to  fome  re- 
verfions,  that  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  againft  a  deter- 
minate day,  the  right  of  the  reverf)on  fliall  be  irritated, 
and  the  lands  fhall  become  the  irredeemable  property 
of  the  wadfeltcr.  Neverthelefs,  the  irritancy  being 
penal,  as  in  wadfcts,  where  the  fum  lent  falls  always 
lliort  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion is  by  indulgence  continued  to  the  reverfer,  even 
after  the  tt;m  has  expired,  while  the  irritancy  is  not 
declared.  But  the  reverfer,  if  he  does  not  Uike  the 
benefit  of  this  indulgence  witliin  40  years  after  the 
lapfe  of  the  term,  is  cut  out  of  it  by  prefcription. 

5.  If  the  reverfer  would  redeem  his  lands,  he  muft 
life  an  order  of  redemption  againft  the  wadfetter  :  the 
firft  ftep  of  which  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un- 
der form  of  iulbumcnt)  to  the  wadfetter,  to  appear  at 
ihc  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  reverfion,  then 
and  there  to  receive  payment  of  his  debt,  and  there- 
ujion  to  renounce  his  right  of  wadfet.  In  tl:e  volun- 
tary redemption  of  a  right  of  wadiet  holden  bafe,  a 
renunciation  duly  regiftered  re-eftabliihes  the  reverfer 
ill  the  full  right  of  the  lands.  \\Tieic  the  wadfet  was 
giiuited  to  be  holden  of  the  granter's  fuperior,  the  fu- 
pcriof  mull  receive  the  reverfer,  on  payment  of  a  ysjar's 
rent,  if  he  produce  a  difpofition  from  the  wadfetter, 
containing  piocuratory  of  refignation.  If,  at  execu- 
ting the  wadfet,  the  fupeiier  has  granted  letters  of 
regrefs,  ;.  e.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverfer 
upon  redemption  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
receive  him,  without  payment  of  the  year's  rent.  But 
letters  ot  i  cgrefs  will  not  have  this  effect  againft  lin- 
gular fuccelfors  in  the  fupeviority,  if  they  are  not  re- 
gillcred  in  the  regifter  of  reverlions.  All  wadfets  tliat 
rcm.iin  perfcnuil  tights,  are  extinguillied  by  limple  dif- 
cjiavges,  though  they  llife'uld  not  be  recorded. 

6.  If  the  wadfetter  either  does  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  or  refuiis  the.  redemption- 
moivsy,  the  reverfer  muft  confign  it  under  form  of  in- 
fti-unient,  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  appointed  in  the 
right  rf  reverfion ;  or,  if  no  peribn  be  named,  in 
die  hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  bills,  a  clerk  of  felFion, 
cr  any  refponfal  perfon.  An  inftrument  of  configna- 
tion,  witli  the  coafignatory's  receipt  of  the  money  con- 
flgned,  completes  the  order  of  redemption,  ftops  the 
farther  currency  of  interell  againft  the  reverfer,  and 
founds  in  him  an  aiflion  ior  declaring  the  order  to  be 
formal,  and  the  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  confequence 
of  it. 

7.  After  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  which 
the  land^  are  declared  to  return  to  the  dclitor,  the 
conl'gned  money,  which  comes  in  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  the  wadletter's,  who  therefore  can  charge  the 
c<infignatory  upon  letters  of  homing  to  deliver  it  up 
to  Iiim  ;  but,  becaule  tlie  reverfer  may,  at  any  time 
before  decree,  pafs  from  his  order,  as  one  may  do  froin 
any  other  ftep  of  diligence,  the  configned  lums  coh- 
tinue  to  belong  to  the  reverfer,  and  the  wadfetter's 
ifitereft  in  the  wadfet  continues  heritable  till  that  pe- 
pod. 

^•■.  K  the  wadfetter  choofcs,  to  have  his  moncv  ra- 


ther than  the  lands,  he  muft  require  from  the  reverfer,  Liwof 
under  form  of  inftrument,  the  fums  due  by  the  wad-  Scotland. 
fet,  in  terms  of  the  right.  The  wadfct-fums  continue 
heritable,  notwithftanding  rcquifition,  which  may  be 
palfed  from  by  the  wadfetter  even  after  the  reverfer 
has  configned  the  redemption-money  in  confequence 
thereof. 

9.  Wadfets  are  either  proper  or  improper.     A  pro-  Wadfctt 
per  wadfet  is  that  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  the  ufe  V^°V"  ^^^ 
of  the  land  fhall  go  for  the  ufe  of  the  money  ;  fo  that  '"^1"''*P''' 
the  wadfetter  takes  his  hazard  of  the  rents,  and  enjoys 

them  without  accounting,  in  fatisfadion,  or  in  folutum 
of  his  intereft. 

10.  In  an  improper  wadfet,  the  reverfer,  if  the  rent 
fhould  fall  fhort  of  the  intereft,  is  taken  bound  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the 
wadfetter  is  obliged  to  impute  the  excrefcence  towards 
extinftion  of  tlie  capital :  And,  as  foon  as  the  whole 
fums,  principal  and  intereft,  are  extinguiftied  by  the 
wadfetter's  polfenion,  he  may  be  compelled  to  renounce, 
or  diveft  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  reverfer. 

1 1.  If  the  wadfetter  be  intitled  by  his  right  to  en- 
joy the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  reverfer  be  fubjeift  to  the  hazard  of  their 
deficiency,  fuch  contrad  is  juftly  declared  ufurious  : 
and  alfo  in  all  proper  wadfets  ^'herein  any  unreafonable 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadfetter 
muft  (by  aft  1661),  during  the  not  requifition  of  the 
fum  lent,  eitlier  quit  his  polfeftion  to  tlie  debtor,  upm 
his  giving  fecurity  to  pay  the  intereft,  or  fubjeft  him- 
felf to  account  for  tlie  furplus-rents,  as  in  improper 
wadfets. 

I  a.  Infefcraents  of  annual  rent,  the  nature  of  which  Right  »/ 
has   been  explained,  are   alfo   redeemable  rights.     A  ^"''"'''''"" 
right  of  annual  rent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the  j 

lands ;  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the 
property,  for  payment  of  tlie  intereft  or  annualrent 
contained  in  the  right  ;  and  confequently  the  bygone 
interefts  due  upon  it  are  ddita  fundi.  The  annualren- 
ter  may  therefore  either  infift  in  a  re:J  aiflion  for  ol)- 
taining  letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  fue  the  te- 
nant in  a  perfonal  aftion  towards  the  payment  of  his 
paft  intereft  :  and  in  a  competition  for  thofe  rents,  the 
annualrenter's  preference  will  not  depend  on  his  having 
iifed  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  for  his  right  was  com- 
pleted by  die  feilin  ;  tlie  power  of  poinding  the  ground, 
arifing  from  that  antecedent  light,  is  imrx  fmuhatis, 
and  need  not  be  exercifed,  if  payment  c;m  be  otlierwife 
got.  As  it  is  only  the  intereft  of  the  fum  lent  which 
is  a  burden  upon  the  lands,  the  annualrenter,  if  he 
wants  his  principal  fum,  cannut  recover  it  either  by 
poinding  or  by  a  perfonal  ailion  againft  the  debtor's 
tenants ;  but  muft  demand  it  from  the  debtor  himfelf, 
on  his  perional  obligation  in  tlie  bond,  either  by  requi- 
fition, or  by  a  charge  of  letters  of  horning,  according 
ai  the  right  is  drawn. 

13.  Rights  of  annualrent,  being  fervitudes  upon  the 
property,  and  confequently  cpnfiftent  vfith  die  right  of 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extinguillied  witliout 
relignation. 

14.  Infeftments  in  fecurity  are  another  kind  of  re- Kighti  of 
deemable  1  ights  (now  frequently  ufed  in  place  of  rights  fi^furity. 
of  annualrent),  by  which  the  receivers  are  intelt  in  the 
lands  thenifelvcs,  and  not  limply  in  an  annualrent  forth 
of  ihem,  ior  ficurity  of  the  principal  fuiHo,  iiUeieft, 

iind; 
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Scotland,    jj,  fecurity  be  granted  to  ;i  creditor,  he  may  thereupon 

enter  into  the  immediate  poireluon  of  the  hinds  or  :m- 

nualrent  for  his   p.iyment.     They  are  extinguilhed  as 

rights  of  annualrent. 

15.  All  rights  of  annualrent,  rights  in  fccurity,  and 
generally  whatever  conftitutes  a  real  burden  on  the 
fee,  may  be  the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is 
prefenablc  to  all  adjudications,  or  other  diligences, 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  right  and  of  the 
adjudication  deduced  on  it ;  not  only  for  the  princi- 
pal fum  contained  in  the  right,  but  alfo  for  the  whole 
part  intereft  contained  in  the  adjudication.  This  pre- 
ference arifes  from  the  nature  of  real  debts,  or  Jfbi- 
ta  fundi  :  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  the  intcrell  of 
the  intereft  accumidated  in  the  adjudication,  fuch  ad- 
judication muft  proceed  on  a  procefs  of  poinding  the 


ground. 
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Servitude  is  a  burden  afFcdiing  lands,  or  other  he- 
ritable fubjefts,  whereby  the  proprietor  is  cither  ro- 
ftrained  from  the  full  ufe  of  what  is  his  own,  or  is  obli- 
ged to  fuficr  another  to  do  fomething  upon  it.  Servi- 
tudes are  either  niilural,  regal,  or  conventional.  Na- 
ture itfelfmay  be  fald  to  conftitute  a  fervitude  upon 
inferior  tenements,  whereby  they  mufl  receive  the  wa- 
ter tl;at  falls  from  thofe  that  (land  on  higher  ground. 
Legal  fervitudcs  are  eftablilhed  by  ftatute  or  cullom, 
fi"om  confiderations  of  public  policy  ;  among  wliich 
may  be  numbered  the  rellraints  laid  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  tenements  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  as  great  a  variety  of  convenlional  fervitudes, 
as  there  are  ways  by  which  the  exercifc  of  property 
may  be  reftrained  by  paftion  in  favour  of  another. 

2.  fo/iTivT/zWr/ fervitudcs  are  conltitutcd,  either  by 
grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  exprelFed 
in  writing  :  or  by  prefcriptijn,  where  his  confent  is  pre- 
fumed  from  his  acquiefcence  in  the  burden  for  40  years. 
A  tervitude  conftituted  by  writing,  or  grant,  is  not 
cflciflual  againll  the  granter's  fingularfuccelfors,  unlefs 
the  grantee  has  been  in  the  ufe  or  exercife  of  his  right  : 
but  they  are  valid  againft  the  granter  and  his  lieirs, 
even  without  ufe.  In  fervitudes  that  may  be  acquired 
by  prefcription,  40  years  exercife  of  the  right  is  fuf- 
ficient,  without  any  title  in  writing,  other  than  a  char- 
ter and  feifm  (if  the  lands  to  whicli  the  fervitude  is 
claimed  to  be  due. 

3.  Servitudes  conflituted  by  grant  are  not  cfFeflual, 
in  a  qucdinn  with  the  fuperior  of  the  tenement  bur- 
dened with  the  fevvitude,  unlefs  his  conlciit  be  adhi- 
bited ;  for  a  fuperior  cannot  i)e  hurt  by  his  valfal's 
deed  :  but  where  the  fervitude  is  acquired  by  prefcrip- 
tion, the  confent  of  the  lu])erior,  wlinl'e  right  alforded 
him  a  good  title  to  interrupt,  is  implied.  A  lervitude 
by  grant,  though  followed  only  by  a  partial  polfeillon, 
mull  be  governed,  as  to  its  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant ;  but  a  fervitude  iiv  prefcription  is  limited  by  the 
meafurc  or  degree  of  the  ufe  jiad  by  him  who  prcfcribes  : 
agree.dily  to  the  maxim,  Tanlum  prrferipfum,  quantum 
pojfejum. 

4.  ServitvJ''s  nrc  citlicr  predial  or  perfonal.     Predial 
crvitmlct.  fervitudes  a.  j  burdens  inipofed  upon  one  tenement,  in 

favour  of  another  tcnemeut.     Tiiat  to  which  the  fervi- 
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tude  is  due  is  called  the  dominant,  and  that  which  owes   !■»«  of 
it  is  called  the  fervicnt  tenement.     No  perlon  can   have   Scotland, 
right  to  a  predial  fervitude,  if  he  is  not  proprietor  of         "" 
fome  dominant  tenement   that  may  have  benefit  by  it ; 
for  that  right  is  annexed  to  a  tenement,  and  fo  cannot 
pafs  from  one  perfon  to  another,  unlefs  fome  tenement 
goes  along  with  it. 

5.  Predial  fervitudes  are  divided  into  /-wW fervitudes, 
or  of  lands  ;  and  urban  fervitudes,  or  of  houfes.  The 
rural  fervitudes  of  the  Romans  were  iter,  adiis,  via, 
aqu£elu3us,  aquahaujlus,  and  jus  pafiendi  pecoris.  Si- 
milar fervitudes  may  be  conftituted  of  a  foot-road, 
horfe-road,  cart-road,  dams,  and  aquedu(5ls,  water- 
ing of  cattle,  and  pafturage.  The  right  of  a  high- 
w.iy  is  not  a  fervitude  conllituted  in  favour  of  a  parti- 
cular tenement,  but  is  a  right  common  to  all  travellers. 
The  care  of  high-ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  fheritls,  juftices  of  peace,  and  commiffion- 
ers  of  lupply  in  each  ihire. 

(1.  Common  pafturage,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one's 
cattle  upon  the  property  of  another,  is  fomctimes  con- 
ftituted by  a  general  claufe  of  pafturage  in  a  clu'.iter  or 
ditpofition,  without  mentloninc;  the  lands  burdened  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  right  comprehends  v.-hatever  had 
been  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lands  diiponed  out 
of  the  granter's  own  property,  and  likewife  all  paftu- 
raga  due  to  them  out  of  other  hinds.  When  a  right  of 
pafturage  is  given  to  feveral  neiglibouring  proprietors, 
on  a  moor  or  common  belonging  to  the  granter,  in- 
definite as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  paftured,  the 
extent  oi  their  feveral  rights  is  to  be  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  number  that  each  of  them  can  foddc"  in 
winter  upon  his  own  dominant  tenement. 

7.  The  chief  fervitudes  of  houles   anions^  the   Ro-  y.ch^^  („. 
mans    were  thofe   of  fupport,  viz.  t!:;m  immi.'lemli,  and  vi-.udci. 
oiieris  ferer.di.     The  firfl  was  the   rlgiit  of  fixing  in  our 
neighbours  wall  a  joifl  or  beam  from  our  houfe  :  the 
fecond  was  that  of  refting  die   wei-ht   of  one's  houfe 
upon  his  neighbour's  wall. 

S.  Where  ditlcrcnt  floors  or  ftories  of  the  fame 
houfe  belong  to  different  perfons,  as  ii  frequent  in 
tlie  city  of  Edinburgh,  t!ie  property  of  the  houfe  can- 
not be  fiid  to  be  entirely  divided  ;  the  roof  remains 
a  common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  houfe  ftands  fupports  the  whole  ;  fo  that  there  is  a 
communication  of  property,  in  confcquence  of  wliiclj 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground-floor  muft,  without  the 
conftitntion  of  any  fervitude,  upliold  it  for  the  fupport 
of  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  highefl  flory  muft 
uphold  that  as  a  cover  to  the  lower.  When  the 
higheft  floor  is  divided  into  garrets  anions^  the  ilveral 
proprietors,  e.ich  pnjprietor  is  oliliged,  according  to 
this  rule,  to  uphold  tliat  p.irt  of  the  roof  which  covers 
his  own  garret. 

y.  No  jiroprietor  can  build,  fo  as  to  throw  the  rain- 
water tailing  from  liis  own  houfe,  immediately  upon 
his  neighbour's  ground,  without  a  fpecial  fervitude, 
which  is  called  oi JUllicide  ;  but,  it'  it  falls  within  his 
own  property,  though  at  the  fm.illeft  diflancc  from  the 
march,  the  owner  of  the  inferior  tenement  mull  re- 
ceive it. 

10.   Tire  fervitudes  altius   non    lollendi,    et    non  nffiaen- 
di  luminibus  vel  prnfptdu',  rcflrain  proprietors   from  rai- 
ling their  houfes  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from  ma- 
Ling  any  building  wliatlbcver  that  may  hurt  the  light 
4  Ci_2  er 
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or  profpeft  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Thefe  fervi-  aftrifled,  with  the  exceptions,  i.  Of  feed  and  horfe- 
tudcs  cannot  be  condltutcd  by  prefcription  alone  :  for,  corn,  which  ;tre  deftined  to  ufes  inconfiftent  with  grind- 
though  a  proprietor  Ihould  have  his  hoiifc  ever  fo  low,  ing  ;  and,  2.  Of  the  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord, 
or  fliould  not  have  built  at  all  upon  his  grounds  for  40  if  the)'  are  delivered  in  grain  not  grinded.  But,  if  the 
years  togetlier,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  done  fo  for  his  rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of 
own  convenicncy  or  profit  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  which  thcfc  are  made  muft  be  manufaiftured  in  the  do- 
barred  from  afterwards  building  a  houfe  on  his  proper-  minant  mill. 

ty,  or  raifing  it  to  what  height  he  pleafes,  unlefs  he  be        16.  The  thirlage  of  invr&a  et  ilhta  is  feldom  confti- 

tied  down  by  his  own  confent.  tuted  but  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  vil- 

11.  There  are  two  predial  fervitudes  to  which  the  lage,  that  they  fhall  grind  all  the  unmanufadlured  grain 
Romans  were  ftrangers,  viz.  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and  they  import  thither  at  the  dominant  mill.  Multure, 
divot,  and  thirlage.  The  firft  is  a  right,  by  which  therefore,  cannot  be  exafted  in  a  thirlage  of  Invcda  et 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  turn  up  peats,  Ulata,  lor  flour  or  oat-meal  brought  into  the  fervient 
turfs,  feids,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  fervient,  tenement,  unlefs  the  importer  had  bought  it  in  grain, 
and  carry  them  off  either  for  fuel,  or  thatch,  or  the  and  grinded  it  at  another  mill.  The  fani=  grain  that 
other  ufes  of  his  own  tenement.  owes  multure,  a.s  granum  crefceiu,  to   the  mill  in  whofe 

12.  Thi^^lacs  is  that  fervitude,  by  which  lands  are  thirl  it  grew,  if  it  Ih.tll  be  afterwards  brought  within  a 
aftriiSed,  or  thirled,  to  a  particular  mill ;  and  the  pof-  borough  where  the  invc-Uii  et  Ulata  are  thirled,  niuft  pay 
fclfors  bound  to  grind  tlicir  grain  there,  for  payment  a  fecond  multure  to  the  propriet(  r  of  that  dominant 
ef  certain  multures  and  fcquels  as  the  agreed  price  of  tenement ;  but,  where  the  right  of  thefe  two  thirlages 
grinding.  In  this  fevvitudc,  the  mill  is  the  dominant  is  in  the  fame  proprietor,  he  cannot  exaift  both.  Where 
tenement,  and  the  lands  aftrifted  (which  are  called  al-  lands  are  thirled  in  general  terms,  without  exprelfing 
fo  the  thirl  ov  f  cLti)  the  fervient.  Multure  is  the  the  particular  nature  of  the  fervitude,  the  lighteft  thir- 
quantity  of  grain  or  meal  payable  to  the  proprietor  of  lage  is  prefumed,  from  the  favour  of  liberty  ;  but  ia 
the  mill,  or  to  tlic  multerer  his  tackfman.  The  fe-  the  aftriifliiin  of  a  borough  or  village,  where  there  is 
quels  are  the  fmall  quantities  given  to  the  fervants,  un-  no  growing  grain  which  can  be  the  fuhjeft  of  thirlage, 
der  the  name  of  Lnavefh'ip,  kinimk,  and  lock  or  gowpen.  the  aftrii.'lion  of  inveda  et  illata  muft  be  necclfarily  un- 
The  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by   the  lands  not  a-  derftood. 


ftrifttd,  aie  generally  proportioned  to  the  value  of  die 
labour,  and  are  called  out  town  or  sut  fiicken  multures; 
but  thofc  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ordinarily  higher,  and 
are  called  /.j  lo-wn  or  hi  Juchen  multures. 


1 7.  Thirlage,  in  the  general  cafe,  cannot  be  efta- 
blifhed  by  prefcription  alone,  for  us  qus  furit  merit  fa- 
cultatis  non  prcfcribltur ;  hut  where  one  has  paid  for 
40   years   together  the  heavy  infucken  multures,  the 


1 3.  Thirlage  may  be  ccnftituted  by  a  land-holder,  flighted  title  in  writing  will  fubjeifl  his  lands.  Thir- 
when,  in  the  diipohtion  of  certain  lands,  he  aftriifls  lage  may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  conRituted 
them  to  his  own  mill ;  or  when,  in  the  difpofition  of  a  bv  prefcription  alone,  i.  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a 
mill,  he  aftrifts  liis  own  lands  to  the  mill  difponed  ;  or  certain  fum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  of 
when,  in  lef.Ing  his  lands,  he  makes  it  a  condition  in  multure,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not  (called  dry 
the  tacks.  The  grant  of  a  mill  with  the  general  cluufe  multure).  2.  In  mills  of  the  king's  property;  which 
of  multures,  without  fpecifylng  the  lands  allrifted,  is  conflituted  jure  cororne,  without  titles  in  writing  ; 
conveys  the  thirlage  of  all  the  lands  formerly  aftriifled  and,  where  he  derives  right  from  anotlier,  his  titles 
to  that  mill,  whether  they  were  the  property  of  the  are  more  liable  to  be  loft.  This  is  extended  in  prac- 
granter,  or  of  a  third  party.  tlce  to   mills  belonging   to  church-lands,  where  thirty 

14.  A  lefs  formal  conftitution  ferves  to  aftriifl  ba-  years  poffeffioa  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  title  in  wri- 
rony-lands  to  the  mill  of  the  barony,  than  is  necelfary  ting,  from  a  prefumption  that  their  rights  were  de- 
in  any  other  thirlage  ;  which  perhaps  proceeds  from  ftroyed  at  the  reformation.  Though  thirlage  itfelf 
the  etfefls  of  the  union  betwixt  the  two.     Hence,  if  a  cannot  be  conftituted  by  mere  polIelTion,  the  proportion 


baron  makes  over  the  mill  of   a  barony  cum   mul.'uris, 

or  cu:7i  aJlrulL-  miilluris,  it   infers   an   aftriftion   of  the 

barony  lands  to  the  mill  conveyed,  although  they  had  not 

formerly  been  allriiled.     But  if,  prior  to  the  b.rron'r. 

conveyance   of  his  mill  cum   muhuris,  he  had  fold  any 

part  of  the   barony-lands  to   another  cum  multuris,   the 

firft  Purchafer's  lands  arc  not  aftrifted  by  the  poftevior 

grant  ;  fur  a  right  of  lands  with  th.e  multures,  implies  Jlrill'i  juris 

a  freedom  of  thefe  lands  from  thirlasre.  arts  upon 


of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenement  may  be 
fo  fixed. 

1 8.  The  po/relFors  of  the  lands  aftrifted  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  mill,  repair  the  dam-dykes  and  aque- 
du>5ls,  and  bring  home  the  millftones.  Thefe  fervices, 
though  not  expreifed  in  the  conftlf.'tion,  are  implied. 

19.  Servituder,  being  reftraints   upon  property,  are  Scrvltud 
they  arc  not  therefore  prefumed,  if   the  are/Wi"? 

hich  they  are  claimed  can  be  explained  con-.''"'"" 


15  Tiiirlage  is  either,  i.  Of  grindable  corns  :  or,  fifteutly  witli  freedom  ;  and,  when  fervitudes  are  con- 
2.  Of  all  growing  corns ;  or,  3.  Of  the  ini'caa  et  if-  ftituted,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  way  leaft  bur- 
Itila.,  L  e.  of  all  the  grain  brought  within  the  thirl,  denfome  to  the  fervient  tenement.  Hence,  one  who 
though  of  another  growth.  Where  the  thirlage  is  of  has  a  fervitude  of  peats  upon  his  neighbour's  mofs,  is 
grindable  gmin,  it  is  in  practice  rcftrifled  to  the  corns  not  at  liberty  to  extend  it  tor  the  ule  of  any  manufac- 
which  the  tenants  have  occafion  to  grind,  either  for  the  tare  which  may  require  an  extraordinary  expcnce  of. 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  ufes ;  the  Ihrplus  fuel ;  but  muft  confine  it  to  the  natur.al  ufes  of  the  do- 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  thirl  unm,anufaftured,  with-  minant  tenement. 

out  being  liable  in   multure.     Where  it  is  of  the  ^rana        20.    Servitudes    arc    extlngnilhed,    (1.)     Confufwne, 

tr-ijcentlii,  the  whole  grain  growing  upon  the  thirl  is  when  the  ptrfon  comes  to  be  proprietor  of  the  domi- 
nant 
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nant  ;ind  fervient  tenements;  ior  res fua  nom'.iu f:rvit, 
__  and  the  ulc  the  proprietor  theicaftcr  makes  o(  the  fer- 
vient tenement  is  not  jure  JWvitulis,  but  is  an  a^l  of 
property,  (2)  By  the  perilliing  either  of  the  domi- 
nant orfervient  tenement.  (3.)  Servitudes  are  loll  «oh 
uUhilo,  by  the  dominant  tenement  negleifling  to  ufe  the 
right  for  40  years ;  which  is  confidered  as  a  derehc- 
tion  of  it,  though  he  who  has  the  fervient  tenement 
fliouKI  have  made  no  interruption  by  doing  adls  con- 
trary to  thefervitude. 

21.  PcrfoiHiI  fervitudcs  are  thofe  by  which  the  pro- 
perty of  a  iiibje^St  is  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a  te- 
nement, but  of  a  pcrfon.  The  only  perfonal  fervi- 
tude  known  in  law,  is  ufutnitfl  or  liferent ;  which 
is  a  right  to  ufe  and  enjoy  a  thing  during  life,  the 
fubltance  of  it  being  prefervcd.  A  lif.rent  cannot 
therefore  be  conllltuted  upon  things  v.-liich  perilli  in  the 
ufe  ;  and  though  it  may  upo^'  iuhjeds  which  gradual- 
ly wear  out  by  time,  as  houfchcld  furniture,  &c.  yet 
it  is  generally  applied  to  heritable  fubjcifls.  He  whofe 
property  is  burd^ined,  is  ufually  called  (hijiar. 

22.  Liferents  are  divided  into  conveniiciia/  anil  /,- 
_nii/.  CoineiUhiial  liferents  are  either  Jim/L;  or  iy 
nferviilion.  K  fmpk  liferent,  pr  by  a  feparate  con- 
llitntion,  is  that  wlilch  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in 
favour  of  another  :  And  t^is  fort,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  predial  fervitudcs,  requires  feifin  in  order  to  af- 
ic^  lingul:T  fuccelFors ;  for  a  liferent  of  lands  is,  in 
ftriift  fpctch,  not  a  fervitude,  but  a  right  rcfembllng 
property  which  conftitutcs  the  lifcrenter  vaii^.l  for  life  ; 
anil  fingular  fucceifors  have  no  way  ot  difcovering  a  life- 
rcRt-rigiit,  vhich  perhaps  is  uc  t  yet  commenced,  but 
by  the  records ;  whereas,  in  predial  fervitudc^,  the  con- 
llant  ufe  of  the  dominant  tenement  makes  tlu-m  pub- 
lic. The  proper  right  of  liferent  is  intranfmilTible  ; 
nlJihns  iifiifruHiiiril  iii/.'^r.l :  When  the  |n-ofits  of  the 
liferented  ful)jeifl  are  traniniitted  to  another,  tlie  right 
becomes  merely  perfonal :  for  it  intitles  the  affignee 
to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  his  cedent's  ; 
and  is  therefore  carried  by  fimple  illignation,  without 
fcifin. 

23.  A  liferent  />y  r,-fervalhn,  is  that  which  a  pro- 
prietor refcrves  to  himfelf  in  the  fAme  v.'riting  by  which 
ho  conveys  the  fee  to  anciher.  It  requires  no  feifin  ; 
for  the  graiiter's  former  fcifm,  which  virtually  included 
the  lif^icnt,  (Hll  fubfifls  as  to  the  liferent  which  is  ex- 
prcfsly  rtfcrved.  In  cwnjunft  infefimcnts  taken  to  huf- 
band  and  wife,  tlij  wife's  ria:ht  cf  conjunct  fee  refolvcs, 
in  the  general  cafe,  into  a  liferent. 

24.  Liferents,  hy  Inrv,  are  the  lerec  and  tlie  eour- 
lejy.  The  terce  (Urtui)  is  a  lii'erent  competent  by 
law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of  fpccial  pro- 
vifious,  in  the  tliird  of  the  heritable  fubjc<fts  in  which 
their  hufbands  died  infcft ;  and  takes  place  only  where 
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the  marriage  has  fubfifled  for  year  and  day,  or  where    I 
a  cliild  has  been  born  alive  of  it  {.\).  ^ 

25.  The  terc^  is  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 
to  teiiids,  and  to  fervitudcs  and  other  burdens  afTeiftir.g 
lands ;  tluis,  the  widow  is  intitled,  in  the  right  of  her 
terce,  to  a  liferent  of  tlie  third  of  the  fums  fecured,  ei- 
ther by  rights  of  annualrent,  or  by  rights  in  fecurity. 
In  improper  wadfets,  the  terce  is  a  third  of  the  fum 
lent :  in  thole  that  are  proper,  it  is  a  third  of  the  wad- 
fet  lands;  or,  in  cafe  of  redemption,  a  third  of  the  re- 
demption money.  Neither  rights  of  reverfion,  fupe- 
riority,  nor  patronage,  fall  under  the  terce  ;  for  none  of 
thefe  have  fixed  profits,  and  fo  .ire  not  proper  fubjeifls 
for  the  niJov-'sliibfiftence  ;  nor  tacks  ;  becaufe  they  are 
not  feudal  righto.  Burgago-tcnements  arc  alfo  exclu- 
ded from  it,  the  reafou  of  which  is  not  fo  obvious. 
Since  the  hulb.uid's  feilln  is  both  tliemeafure  and  fecu- 
rity of  the  terce,  luch  debts  or  diligences  alone,  as  eic- 
clude  tl'chufhand's  feifui,  can  prevail  over  it. 

2.''.  Where  .1  terce  is  due  out  of  lands  burd.'neJ  wUh 
a  prior  ttice  ftill  fubfifting,  the  fecond  tercer  has  only 
ritiit  to  a  third  of  the  two  thirds  that  remain  unafFecled 
by  tl)c  luil  terce.  Buv  upon  the  death  of  the  firft  wi- 
dow, wiij'.cby  the  lands  are  dilburdened  of  her  terce, 
the  leffev  terce  bccc.mes  enlarged,  as  if  the  firil  hail 
never  edited.  A  widow,  who  has  accepted  of  a  Cp.'- 
cial  provifion  from  her  hulband,  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  terce,  unle.'s  fuch  provifion  fliall  cont.i.in  a 
claufe  that  fhe  fliall  have  ri„'ht  to  both. 

27.  The  widow  has  no  tille  of  poirelfion,  and  fo  c.in- 
not  receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce,  till  (he  be 
fervcd  to  it ;  and  in  order  to  this,  fiie  mull  obtain  a 
brief  out  of  tlie  chancery,  direfled  to  the  IhcriiT,  who 
c;dls  an  inqnell,  to  take  proof  that  fhe  was  v.ife  to  the 
deceafed,  and  that  lisr  hufband  died  inf.f't  in  tlie  fub- 
jefts  contained  in  the  brief.  The  Icrvice  or  fentence 
of  the  jury,  finding  thefe  points  proved,  does,  without 
the  necelFity  of  a  retour  to  the  chancery,  intitie  the 
wife  to  enter  into  the  polTeirion  ;  but  (he  can  only  pof- 
fcfs  with  the  heir  pro  imlivifo,  and  fo  cannot  remove 
tenants  till  the  iheriff  kens  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides 
the  lands  between  her  and  the  heir.  In  this  division, 
after  determining  by  lot  or  kavil,  whether  to  begin  by 
tlie  fiin  or  the  fliadc,  ;'.  e.  by  the  eaft  or  the  well,  the 
Ih-^riirfets  oil' the  two  firll  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the 
tliird  for  the  widow.  Sometimes  the  divifion  is  execu- 
ted, by  giving  one  entii-c  f.irm  to  the  vfidow,  and  two 
of  equal  value  to  the  heir.  The  widow's  right  is  not 
properly  conllituted  by  this  fervice  ;  it  was  conllltutcd 
before  by  the  hulb.ind's  feifin;  and  fixed  by  his  death  ; 
the  fervice  only  declares  it,  and  fo  intitles  her  to  the 
third  part  of  the  rents  retro  to  her  hufband's  dcatli, 
preferable  to  any  rights  that  may  have  afFecfcd  the 
lands  in  the  intermediate  period  between  that  and  her 

own 
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(,i)  In  th.e  cafe  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the  clTev-ls  of  diirolntion  of  marriage  wiihin  the  year  with- 
out a  livin"-  child,  and  where  no  fpecial  provilions  had  been  granted  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  widow  ;  (he  did 
not  demand  her  /i-',i/  provifions  of  terer  or  /h-  reliil^,  but  merely  inlilleJ,  that  as  widow  fhe  was  intitled  to  be 
a/inunletl  ou\.  of  the  herit;il)!e  eftatc  of  which  her  hufband  died  podclVed  :  S)  that  the  decifion  in  th.it  cafe  can- 
not fo  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  l.iw,  as  an  equitable  intcrpofition  of  the  court  of  fellion,  in 
their  capacity  as  a  court  of  equity,  in  order  to  grant  a  fublillence  to  the  widow  of  a  man  wliofe  cllatc  was. 
fullv  fufhcient,  and  who,  it  could  not  reafonably  be  prefumed,  would  have  inclined  that  his  widow  (honld  he 
left  deftitute,  when  his  eftatc  went  perhaps  to  a  diftant  ferics  of  heirs. 
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own  rcvvice,  Tlic  rcUt.^,  if  (li:  voas  rcputr;d  to  be  law- 
fulT,-ifcto  ihc  deccarcJ,  mull  be  ii;rved,  notwithibind- 
i;ig  any  objcifllons  by  the  heir  agalull  the  marriage, 
which  may  be  afterwards  tried  by  the  commiirary. 

2S.  Courtif\  is  a  liferent  given  by  law,  to  the  fiir- 
vivinc;  hufband,  of  all  his  wife's  heritage  in  which  ilie 
died  infcft,  if  there  was  a  child  of  the  marriage  born 
alive.  A  marriage,  though  of  the  Icngeft  continuance, 
gives  no  tii;ht  to  the  courtefy,  if  there  was  no  iifue  of 
it.  The  child  born  of  die  marriage  muft  be  the  mo- 
ther's heir  :  If  Ihe  had  7.  child  of  the  former  mani.ige, 
who  is  to  fucceed  to  her  eftat;,  tb.e  hutband  has  no 
right  to  the  courtefy  while  fuch  child  is  alive  :  fo  that 
the  courtefy  is  du.e  to  the  hufband,  rather  as  father  to 
an  heir,  than  as  hufoand  to  an  hcirefs.  Heritage  is 
here  oppofed  to  conqued  ;  and  fo  is  to  be  underllood 
only  of  tl-.e  heritable  rights  to  which  the  wife  fucceed- 
ed  as  heir  to  her  ancellors,  exclnding  what  (he  herfelf 
had  acquired  by  fingular  titles. 

29.  Becaufc  the  hufhand  enjoys  the  liferent  of  his 
wife's  whole  heritage,  on  a  lucrative  title,  he  is  con- 
fidered  as  her  temporary  reprefentative  ;  and  fo  is  liable 
m  payment  of  all  the  yearly  burdens  chargeable  on  the 
fu'ojed,  and  of  the  current  intercft  of  all  her  debts, 
real  and  pcrfonal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he 
enjoys  by  the  courtefy.  The  courtefy  needs  no  folem- 
rity  to  its  conftitiuion :  That  right  which  the  hufband 
l.ad  to  the  rents  of  his  wife's  ellate  during  the  mar- 
liage,  jure  inarili,  is  continued  with  him  after  her 
death,  under  the  name  of  couiU'fy,  by  an  aft  of  the 
law  itfelf  As  in  the  terce,  the  hulband's  feil'in  is  the 
ground  ar.d  meafure  of  the  wife's  right ;  fo  in  the  cour- 
tefy, the  wife's  fcifui  is  the  foundation  of  the  hulban  J's ; 
and  the  two  rights  are,  in  all  other  refpefts,  ot  the 
Jame  nature  ;  if  it  is  not  th.at  the  courtefy  extends  to 
burgage  hc'ldings,  and  to  fuperiorities. 

30.  All  lifert.ntcrs  mull  ufe  their  1  ight  fiiha  ni  fnh- 
Jfani'u  :    whatever    tlierefore  is   part  of  the  fee  iiielf, 

canr.ot  be  incroached  on  by  the  lifcrenter,  e.  g.  woods 
or  growing  timber,  even  for  the  necefiary  ufes  ot  tl-.e 
liferentcd  tenement.  But,  where  a  coppice  or  JJlva 
citJtia  has  been  divided  into  hags,  one  of  which  was  in 
ufe  to  be  cut  annually  by  the  proprietor,  the  liferenter 
may  continue  the  former  yearly  cuttings  ;  becaufe  thefe 
are  confiiicrcJ  as  the  annual  fruits  the  fubjeft  was  in- 
tended to  yield,  and  fo  the  proper  fubjeft  of  a  liierent. 

31.  Liferentcrs  are  bound  to  keep  the  fubjeft  life- 
rented  in  proper  repair.  They  are  alfo  burdened  with 
the  alimony  of  the  lieir,  wliere  he  has  not  enough  for 
maintaining  himfclf.  The  bare  light  of  apparency 
founds  the  action  againft  the  liferenter.  It  is  a  burden 
perfonal  to  the  liferenter  himfelf,  and  cannot  be  thrown 
upon  his  adjudging  creditors  as  coming  in  his  place 
by  their  diligences.  Liferenters  are  alfo  fubjeiSed  to 
the  payment  of  the  yer.rly  celfes,  (lipcnj^;,  &c.  falling 
due  during  their  right,  and  to  all  ctlier  burdens  that 
attend  the  fubjev5l  lifcrcnted. 

32.  Liferent  is  extinguiihed  by  the  liferenter's  death. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  liferenter  had  a  pro- 
per right  to,  before  his  death,  falls  to  his  executors  ; 
the  rell,  as  never  having  been  in  Inriis  of  the  deceafed, 
goes  to  the  fiar.  Martinmas  ani  Whitfunday  are,  by 
cuftom,  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  of  rent  : 
.confcquently,  if  a  liferenter  of  lands  furvives  the  term 
■«f  Whitlunday,  his  executors  are  intitkd  to  the  half 
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of  that  year's  rent,  becaufe  it  was  due  the  term  before 
his  di;ath  ;  and  if  he  furvives  the  te:-ni  of  Martinmas, 
they  have  right  to  the  whole.  If  the  liferenter,  being 
in  the  natural  polfeffion,  and  having  firft  fowed  the 
ground, (hould  die,  even  before  Whit  fur.day,  his  executors 
are  intitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  refix'ft  that  both  feed 
and  indullry  were  his.  In  a  liferent  of  money  confti- 
tuted  by  a  moveable  bond,  the  executors  have  a  right 
to  the  interen,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  liferenter'^ 
death,  where  no  terms  are  mentioned  tor  tlie  payment 
thereof;  but  in  the  c.ife  of  an  heritable  bond,  or  of  a 
money  liferent  fecured  on  land,  the  interells  ot  lite- 
renter  and  fiar  (or  of  heir  and  executor,  for  the  fame 
rules  ferve  to  fix  the  interells  of  both)  are  both  go- 
verned by  the  legal  terms  of  land-rent,  without  regard 
to  the  conventional. 

Sect.   X.      0/ Tiinrfs. 

Teinds,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid  proportion  of 
rents  or  goods,  whic'n  is  due  to  churchmen,  for 
performing  divine  fervice,  or  exercinng  the  other  fpiri- 
tual  funiflions  proper  to  their  feveral  offices.  Moll  of 
the  canonills  affirm,  that  tlie  precife  proportion  of  a 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  of  what 
is  acquired  by  perfonal  induftry,  is  due  to  the  Chriftian 
clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  therefore  call  the 
proper  patrimony  of  the  chiiirh  ;  though  it  ts  certain 
that  titles,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the 
clergy  alone,  but  to  lay-monks  who  were  called  pau- 
p.'n-s,  and  to  other  indigent  perfons.  Charles  the  Great 
was  the  firii  fecular  prince  who  acknowledged  this 
right  in  the  church.  It  appears  to  have  been  recei- 
ved in  Scothand  as  far  back  as  David  I. 

2.  The  pcrfon  employed  by  a  catliedral  church  or 
monaftery  to  f.-rve  the  cure  in  anv  church  annexed  was 
called  a  I'lVrtr,  becaufe  he  held  tlie  church, not  in  his  own 
right,  but  in  the  right  or  vice  of  his  employers  ;  and  fo 
was  rcmoveable  at  plcafure,  and  had  no  ihare  of  the 
benefice,  other  than  what  they  thought  fi-  to  allow  him: 
but,  in  the  coui  fe  of  time,  the  appellation  of  vi.-iir  was 
limited  to  thofe  who  were  made  perpetual,  and  who 
got  a  ftated  ihare  of  the  benefice  for  their  incumbency ; 
from  whence  arofe  the  diftinftion  of  benefices  into  par- 
fonages  and  vicarages. 

3.  Parionage  teinds  are  the  teinds  of  com  ;  and  they 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  due  to  the  parfon  or  other 
titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  teinds  are  the  fmall 
teinds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  &c,  which  were  com- 
monly given  by  the  titular  to  the  vicar  who  ferved  the 
cure  in  his  place.  The  firft  fort  was  univerfally  due, 
unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  their  infeudation  to  laics,  or  of  a  pon- 
tifical exemption  ;  but,  by  the  culb^nis  of  almolt  all 
Chriftendom,  the  leffer  teinds  were  not  demanded  where 
they  had  not  been  in  ufe  to  be  paid.  By  the  pradlice 
of  Scotland,  the  teinds  ot  animals,  or  of  things  pro- 
duced from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves,  are  due 
though  not  accuftomed  to  be  paid  ;  but  roots,  herbs.  Sec. 
are  not  tithable,  unlefs  ufe  of  payment  be  proved  : 
neither  arc  perfonal  teinds  (i.  e.  the  tenth  of  what  one 
acquires  by  liis  own  induftry)  acknowledged  by  the 
law  :  yet  they  have  been  found  due,  when  fupported  by 
40  years  poflellion. 

4.  The  parfon  who  was  intitled  to  the  teind  of  corns, 
made  his  right  eifedual,  either  by  accepting  of  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  number  of  teind-boUs  yearly  from  the  proprietor  which  was  therefore  called  the  iw^'t  tafr.  The  proprl- 

in  futisfaction  oT  it;  or,  more  irecjuently,  by  di.iwing  ctor  fuing  for  a  valuation  gets  tlie  leading  of  his  own 

or  feparating  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  part  ot  tho  tcinds  as  foon  a^  his  iuit  commences  providing  he  does 

corns,  after   they  were  reaped,  from  the  flock  or  the  not  allow  protiftation  to  be  extracted  againU  him  for 

remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  otF  r.ot  infilling. 

to  his  own  granaries ;  which  is  called  <lrjwr.  leirul.  9.  \Vliere  the  proprietor  infifted  alfo  for  a  fale  of  liis 

5.  After  the  reformation,  James,  VI.  cunfidcred  him-  tcinds,  the  titular  was  obliged  to  fell  them  at  nine  years 


felf  as  proprietoi   of  all  the  church-lands ;  paitl)  bc- 

,  caufe  the  purpofes   for  which  they  had   been   granted 

were  declared  fuperftiiious  :  and  partly,  in  coafequence 

of  the  refignations  which  he,  and  queen  Mary  his  mo- 


purchafc  of  the  valued  teind-duty.  If  the  purfuer  had 
a  tack  of  his  own  teinJs  not  yet  expired  ;  or  if  the 
defender  was  only  tackfnian  of  the  tcinds,  and  fo  could 
not  give  the  purfui.r  an  heritable  right ;   an  abatement 


ther,  had  procured  fiom  the  beneficial  ies  :  and  even  as  of  the  price  was  to  be  granted  accordingly  by  the  com- 
to  the  teiiids,  though  the  reformed  clergy  alfo  claimed    miffioners. 

them  ai  the  patrimony  oftlie  church,  the  fovereign  did  10.  There  is  no  proviiion  in  the  decrees-arbitral,  for 
not  fubniit  to  that  doitrine  Jarther  than  extended  to  a  felling  the  teinds  granted  for  the  fullcntation  of  mini- 
competent  provifion  for  mini  Hers.  He  therefore  erected  Hers,  univerfilies,  fchools,  or  hofpitals,  becaufe  thefc- 
or  fecularifed  feveral  abbacies  and  priories  into  temporal  were  to  continue,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  for  the  nialnte- 
lordlhips  ;  the  grantees  of  which  were  called  fomctimcs  nance  of  the  perfons  or  focieties  to  whom  tiiey  were 
iorth  ofereaion,;\\\A  fometimes/;/u/t(rx,  as  having  by  their  appropi  i.ited  ;  and  they  are  exprefsly  declared  u..l  fub- 
grants  the  fame  title  to  the  crefled  benefices  that  mon-  jeft  to  fale,  by  1690,  c.  30. — 1<')9.?,  c.  23.  Cy  the  lall 
arteries  had  formerly.  of  thefe  ac'ls,  it  is  alfo  provided,  that  the  teinds  be- 

6.  As  the  crown's  revenue  fulfered  greatly  by  thefe  longing  to  bilhops,  which  had  tl;en  fallen  to  the  crown 
ere(51ions,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  (i.  e.  upon  the  abolifliing  of  eplfcopacy,  lliould  not  be  fiib- 
church  lands)  was, by  15H7.  t.  29,  annexed  to  tlie  crown,  jce't  to  fale  as  long  as  they  rcm.iined  with  the  crown 
That  ftatute  excepts  from  the  annexation  fuch  benefices  not  difpofed  of  ;  nor  thoie  whi^h  the  proprietor,  who 
as  were  eftablilhed  before  the  reformation  in  laymen,  had  right  both  to  Hook  and  teind,  referved  to  himfelf 
•whofe  rights  thelegillature  had  no  intention  to  weaken,  in  a  fale  or  teu  of  the  lands.  But,  though  none  of  thefe 
Notwithftandiug  tiiis  ftatute,  his  majelly  continued  to    tiends  can  be  fold,  they  may  be  valued. 

make  farther  ereelions,  which  were  declared  null  by  11.  The  king,  by  the  decrees  arbitral,  declared  his 
1592,  c.  119  with  an  exception  of  fiich  as  had  been  made  own  right  to  the  fuperiorities  of  ere^ion  which  had 
in  favnur  of  lords  of  parliament  fince  the  gcnci.d  a'ft  of  been  refigned  to  him  by  the  fubmifiion,  refeiving  to 
annexatiim  in  15S7.  the  titulars    the  teu-duties  thereof,  until   payment  by 

7.  King  Charles  I.  foon  after  his  fucceflion,  raifed  a  himfelf  to  them  of  looo  mciks  Scots  for  every  chid- 
reduiftion  of  all  thefe  eretlions,  Ashelher  granted  before  dern  of  fcu-vi^ual,  and  for  e.ich  loo  r.ierks  of  feu  dii- 
or  after  the  adt  of  annexation,  ujiun  the  grounds  men-  ty  ;  which  right  ot  redeemiHg  the  Icii-duties  was  al- 
tioncd  at  length  by  Mr  Fori  cs  iu  his  treatil'e  oi'tithes,  terwards  renounced  by  tlie  crown.  If  tlie  cliurch- 
p.  259.  At  laft  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  vallal  Ihould  confeut  to  hold  his  lands  nf  the  titular, 
king  himfelf  by  four  feveral  fubmifilons  or  compromifes;  lie  c.innot  thcre-iltcr  rccu;  to  tlie  crown  ai  his  immc-. 
in  which  the  parties  on  one  lidc  were  the  titulars  and    diate  fuperior. 

tlieir  tackfmen,  the  bilhops  with  the  inferior  clejgy,  and  12.  In  explaining  v/hat  the  conftant  xt^it  is  by 
tlie  royal  be  roughs,  for  the  intcreil  they  had  in  the  which  the  teind  n;uil  be  valued  the  fillowing  rules 
teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provifion  of  minillers,  are  obfcrved.  The  rent  drawn  by  l1i«j  proprietor 
fchools,  or  hofpitals,  within  their  boroughs  ;  and,  on  irom  the  fale  ot  fubjeifls  that  arc  nioie  properly  paits 
the  other  part,  tlis  proprietors  who  wanted  to  have  tlic  of  the  land  than  of  the  fruits,  e.  g,  quarries,  minerals, 
leading  of  their  own  teinds.  llie  fubniillion  by  the  molfes,  &c.  is  to  be  de*uL'led  ix\ixs\  the  rental  of  the 
titulars  contained  a  I'uirender  into  his  majelly's  lunds  lands;  and  alfo  the  rent  of  Uipernumerary  houfes, 
ol'thc  fuperiorities  of  their  feveral  eret^ions.  over  and  above  what  is  ueceliary  for  agriculture  ;  and 

S.  Upon  each  of  thcf«  iiibmilllons  his  majefty  pre-  the  additional  rent  that  m.iy  be  paid  by  the  tenant, 
nounccd  feparate  decrees  arbitral,  dated  Sept.  2.  16:9,  in  confideration  of  the  proprietor's  undcitaking  .my 
whit  !i  are  fulijoined  to  tlie  aJs  of  parliami-ntrfliis  reign,  burden  tliat  law  impofes  on  the  tenant,  t.  ;^.  uphold- 
Ile  made  it  lawful  to  pi  oprietors  to  fuc  the  titulars  for  ing  tlie  tenant's  houfes,  becaufe  none  of  thefe  ar- 
a  v.iluation,  and  if  they  thought  fit  for  a  file  alfo,  of  tides  are  paid  properly  on  account  of  the  fruits.  Or- 
tlieir  teinds,  before  the  commiflioncrs  named  or  to  be  chards  mull  alfo  be  deduc^tcd,  and  mill-rent,  becaufe 
named  for  th.it  1  urpofc.  The  rate  of  teind,  \\hen  it  the  profits  of  a  mill  arife  from  indultry  ;  ard  the 
w.is  poliefied  by  the  proprietor  jointly  v.ith  the  ftock,  for  corns  manufaiturej  tlicre  fuller  a  valuation  as  rent 
payment  of  a  certain  duty  to  the  titular,  and  fo  did  not  payable  by  the  tenant,  and  thcr.fore  ought  not  to  be 
admit  a  feparate  valuation,  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of  valued  a  fecond  time  ag.iinll  thi  titular  as  ni  11-rent. 
the  conilant  yearly  rent,  whicli  was  accounted  a  rca-  The  yearly  cxpcnce  of  culture  ou_i;ht  not  to  be  dc- 
fonable  fuirogalum,  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the  incrcafc.  dueled  ;  for  no  rent  can  be  produced  without  it :  but, 
Whcie  it  was  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  confcquently  if  an  improvement  of  rent  i;  made  at  an  uacimmon 
might  be  valued  ftparatcly  from  the  Hock,  it  was  to  exi>cnce,  e.  g.  by  dr.iining  a  like,  the  propiittor  is 
be  valued  as  its  extent  lliould  be  afccrlained  upon  a  allowed  a  leafonable  abatement  on  that  accoi.'.u. 
proof  before  the  c(-niniilhuiiers  ;  but  in  this  hill  v.ilua-  13.  Notwithllanding  tlte  feveral  ways  of  ml..ipi>l)r-^ 
tloii,  the  king  diucl.d  the  fifth  jLirt  to  be  deducted  ing  paiochlal  t.-inds  in  fclie  times  oi  Popery,  fon:e  few 
fiom  the  prtivcd  teiiul,  ia  favour  ol'   the  proprietor,   benefices  r«maiucd  entire  in  th«  hands  of  iht  i  jrf  >ns. 
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the  minifters  planted  in  tliefe,  after  the  reformation, 
continued  to  have  the  full  right  to  them,  as  proper  be- 
neficiaries :  but  a  power  was  afterw.irds  granted  to  the 
patron,  to  redeem  the  whole  teind  from  fuch  benefici- 
aries, upon  their  getting  a  competent  ftipend  modi- 
fied to  them  ;  which  teii.d  fo  redeemed,  the  patron  is 
obliixed  to  fell  to  the  proprietor,  at  fix  years  pur- 
cha'e. 

14.  Some  teinds  arc  more  direi^ly  fubjefl  to  an  al- 
location for  a  minifter's  ftipend  than  others.  The 
teiuds  in  the  hands  of  tlie  lay  titular  fall  firft  to  be 
allocated,  who,  fmce  he  is  not  capable  to  ferve  the 
cure  in  his  own  pcifon,  ought  to  provide  one  who 
can,  and  if  the  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind, 
has  fet  it  in  tack,  the  tack-duty  is  allocated  :  this  fort 
is  C3.\\ed  fne  teiml.  Where  the  tack-duty,  which  is 
the  titular's  intcreft  in  the  teinds,  falls  lliort,  the  tack 
itfelf  is  burdened,  or,  in  other  words,  the  furplus 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack-duty:  but,  in  this  cafe, 
th>'  commiffioners  are  empowered  to  recompenfe  the 
tackfman,  by  prorogat'ng  his  tack  for  fuch  a  number 
of  years  as  they  iliall  judge  equitable.  Where  this 
likevvife  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unlefs  he 
has  w.irranted  his  grant  againft  future  augmentations  : 
in  which  cafe,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  in  pro- 
perty to  t!ic  titular  himfelfmuftbe  allocated  in  the  firft 
place. 

1 5.  Wiere  there  is  fufliciency  of  free  teinds  in  a  parifh, 
the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  thtm  he  Ihall  think  fit 
for  the  minifter's  ftipend,  fince  they  are  all  his  own  ; 
unlefs  there  has  been  a  previous  decree  of  locality  :  and 
this  holds,  though  die  ftipend  iliould  have  been  paid 
immemorially  out  of  the  teinds  of  certiin  particular 
lands.  This  right  was  frequently  abafed  by  titulars, 
who,  as  foon  as  a  proprietor  had  brought  an  action  of 
fale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  purfucr's  full  teind  for 
the  ftipend,  whereby  fuch  adion  became  inelfeflual :  it 
was  therefore  provided,  that  after  citation  in  a  fale  of 
teinds,  it  fhall  not  be  in  the  titular's  power  to  allocate 
the  purfucr's  teinds  folely,  but  only  in  proportion  with 
the  other  te'nds  in  the  pariih. 

16.  Minifters  glebes  are  declared  free  from  the  pay- 
'  ment  of  teind.  Lands  cum  thcimis  ind^.fis  are  alio  ex- 
empted from  teind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands  from 
payment  of  teind, it  is  neccftary  ll'.at  the  proprietor  prove 
his  right  thereto,  cum  i/tcimis  iiicliifs,  as  tar  back  as  the 
above  act  of  annexation  1587. 

17.  Teinds  are  deyiafruaiiu-ii,  not  f.irr/i.  The  ac- 
tion therefore  for  bygone  teinds  is  only  perfonal,  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  have  intermeddled,  unlefs  where  the 
titular  is  infeft  in  the  land:,  in  fecurlty  of  the  valued 
teind-duty.  VvHiere  a  tenant  is,  by  hi;  tack,  bound 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  ftock  and  teind, 
without  diftinguilhing  the  rent  oC  each,  his  defence  of 
a  hna  ji^t  payment  of  the  v.'hole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  fuftained  in  a  fait  at  the  ir.llanceof  a  laic  titular, 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  purfuer.  In  both 
c.iles  the  proprietor  who  receives  fuch  re::t  is  liable  as 
intermeddlcr. 

lo.  In  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place 
for  tacit  relocation :  to  ftop  the  efFeft  of  which,  the 
titular  niuft  obtain  and  execute  an  inhi!)ilion  of  teinds 
again!)  the  tackfman  ;  which  differs  much  from  inhibi- 
tion of  lands  (explained   under  the  next  feclion),  and 


is  intended  merely  to  interpel  or  inhibit  the  tackfman 
from  farther  intermeddling.  This  diligence  of  inhibi- 
tion may  alfo  be  ufed  at  the  fuit  of  the  titular,  againft 
any  other  polfelfor  of  tlie  teinds ;  and  if  the  tackfman 
or  polleflbr  ihall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex- 
ecuted, he  is  liable  in  a  fpuil/ie. 

19.  Lands  and  teinds  pafs  by  different  titles  ;  a  dif- 
pofition  of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
wlio  has  alfo  right  to  the  teind,  \\ill  not  carry  the 
teind,  unlefs  it  fliall  appear  from  fpecial  circumftances 
that  a  fale  of  both  %'i'as  defigned  by  the  parties.  In  lands 
cum  decimis  inchifs,  where  the  teinds  are  confolidated  with 
the  ftock,  the  right  of  both  muft  necclfarily  go  together 
in  all  cafes. 

Sect.  XI.     Of  iiilAliUcns. 
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The  conftitutions  and  tranfmifl'ion  of  feudal  rights, 
and  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  being 
now  explained,  it  remains  to  be  confidered  how  thefe 
rights  may  be  affecfled  at  the  fuit  of  creditors  by  legal 
diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law  where- piijjjjnc 
by  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  aifefling  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fe- 
curing  the  fubjecfts  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
or  by  carrying  die  property  of  thefe  fubjefts  to  him- 
felf.  They  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  Real  diligence 
is  that  which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights ; 
perfonal,  is  that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
may  be  fecured,  or  his  perfonal  eftate  affefled.  Of 
the  firft  fort  we  have  two,  viz.  inhibition  and  adjudica- 
tion. 

2.  Inhibition  is  a  perfonal  prohibition,  which  partes  Inhibitic 
by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi- 
bited to  contra(fl  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 

any  part  of  his  lands  may  be  alliened  or  carried  off  in 
prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  muft  be  exe- 
cuted againft  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at  his  dwell- 
ing-hcufe,  a?  fummonfes,  and  thereafter  publifhed  and 
regiftered  in  the  fame  manner  with  interdi<51ions,  (fee 
N=  clxxxili.  21.) 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  upon  a  liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  aifti-in  commenced  by  a  cre- 
ditor for  making  good  a  claim  not  yet  fuftained  by 
'.he  judge ;  which  Jaft  is  called  inhibition  upon  a  depend- 
in;;  ciHim,  The  fummons,  ^\hich  ccwftitutes  the- de- 
pendence, miift  be  executed  againft  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inliibition  pafs  the  fignct  ;  for  no  fuit 
can  be  faid  to  depend  againft  one  till  he  be  cited  in 
it  as  a  dercnd-r;- :  but  the  tSi&  of  fuch  inhibition  is 
fufpended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  aflion  againft 
the  debtor  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  inhibitions  on 
conditional  debts  have  no  elTeft  till  the  condition  be 
purified.  Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  v.ithout  a  trial 
of  the  caufe,  when  they  proceed  on  conditional  debts. 
And  though,  in  ether  cafes,  inhibitions  now  pafs  of 
courfe,  the  lords  are  in  ufe  to  ftay,  or  recal  them,  ei- 
ther on  the  debtor's  fhowing  caufe  why  the  diligence 
fhould  not  proceed,  or  even  ^.v  officio  where  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

4.  Though   inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  ftyle,  dif-  j  j^jj^^ 
able  the  debtor  from  felling  his  moveable  as  well   as  he 
his  heritable   eftate,  their  eifeifl  has  been  long  limited 
to   heritage,    from   the  intcruption  that  fuch   an   em- 
bargo upon  moveables  muft  have  given  to  commerce  ; 
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Law  of    fo  that  debts   eontrafled  after  inhibition  may  be  the    fore  the  court  of  feffion.     AppnTing,  or  comprifing,    I. aw  of 
Etot^lanc!^  foupj.ition  nf  diligence  nr;;iin(l  the  debtor's  pcrfon  and    was  the  fentcnce  of  .i  IhcrifT,  or  of  a  nielfsnger  who  was  Scotland 
"  nioveuble  cftutc.    An  inlul^itimi  fcunes  the  inhibitor  a-    fpccially  conltiiulcd  flierifF  for  that  purpofe',  by  v.hi-.''  T~~  ~ 
gainll  tlie  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged  to    the   heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  we:c  i'  l.l     ''''"""° 
his  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  thofe  that  he    for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to   the  apprlfer  ;  fo  th;;: 
fK;dl  afterwards  acquire  :  but  no  inhibition  can  extend  to    apprifings  were,  by  their  original  conllltution,  prop-f.- 
Aich  aitcr-purchales  as  lie  in  a  juritdidlion  where  the  in-    fales  of  the  debtor's  lands  to  any  purchafer  whoofiercd. 
hibition  was  not  rcgiftered  ;  for  it  could  not  have  extend-    If  no   purchafer  could  be  found,  the  fneriff  wa?  to  ap- 
ed to  thefe  though  they  had  been  made  prior  to  the  in-    prife  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lauds  by  an  ir.'iuelt  (whtr.ce 
hibition.  came  the  name  of  appn  n^),  and  to  rnahc  over  to  the 

5.  This  diligence  only  ftrikes  agalnft  the  voluntary  creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the  debt.  A  full  hiflory 
debts  or  deeds  of  tlie  inhibited  perfon  :  it  does  not  re-  of  apprifnigs  will  be  found  in  the  bcinnin  >•  of  Mr  Er- 
drain  him  from  granting  neceifary  deeds,  ;.  e.  fuch  as  (kine's  large  InjVtUUe  under  this  title  ;  it  being  confiJercJ 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to  the  inhibition,  as  unnecelfary  to  enter  into  a  deduflion  now  no  lon''- 
fincc  lie  might  have  been  compelled  to  grant  thcfe  be-  er  necellary,  as  by  the  aft  1672  adjudications  werefub- 
fore  the  inhibitor  had  acquiied  any  right  by  liis  dili-    (lituted   in  their  place. 

gence.  By  this  rule,  a  wadfetter  or  annualrenter  2.  That  creditors  may  have  accefs  to  afieft  the  eflate 
might,  after  being  inhibited,  have  efteftually  renoun-  of  their  dcce.ifcd  debtor,  though  the  heir  Ihou'.d  Hand 
cedhis  right  to  the  reverfer  on  payment,  becaufe  law  off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  1540,  r.  106.) 
could  have  compelled  him  to  it:  but  to  fecure  inhibi-  for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter 
tors  againll  the  elTeft  of  fuch  alienations,  it  is  declared  to  his  anceltor  (year  and  day  being  pall  after  th.c  an- 
by  adi  of  federunt  of  the  court  of  fefhon,  Feb.  19.  ccdor's  death),within  40  days  after  tlie  char'J-e;  and  if  the 
16S0,  that,  after  intimation  of  the  inhibition  to  the  heir  fails,  the  creditor  may  proceed  tti  apprife  his d;bt- 
revcrfer,  no  renunciation  or  grant  of  reiiemption  fhall  or's  lands,  as  If  the  heir  had  been  entered.  Cullrm  lias 
be  fullained,  except  upon  declarator  of  redemption  fo  exj>lained  this  Ilatute,  that  the  creditor  may  ch?.r"e 
brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  muft  be  made  the  heir,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  anceUor 
a  party.  provided  tb.at  the  fummons  v.-hich.  is  to  be  foundeJon  th.; 

6.  An  inhibition  is  a  diligence  fimply  prohibitory,  charge  be  not  raifed  till  after  the  expiry  both  of  the  veir 
fo  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  per-  and  of  the  40  days  neatenfuing  the  year,  within  which 
fonal  after  the  diligence  :  and  confequently,  the  inhi-  the  heir  is  charged  to  eater.  But  this  Ilatute  relates 
bitor,  in  a  queftlon  v/ith  anterior  creditors  whofo  debts  only  to  fuch  charges  on  whieh  anprifmg  is  to  be  led  a- 
are  not  flruck  at  by  the  inhibition,  is  only  preferable  gainft  the  ancedur's  lands ;  for,  in  thofe  which  are  to  be 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  re.d  by  ad-  barely  the  foundalon  of  a  common  fummons  or  procefs 
judication:  and  where  debts  are  contrafted  on  heri-  :igain(l  the  heir,  aflion  will  b;  fiiffained  if  the  year  be 
table  fecurity,  though  poilerior  to  the  inhibition,  the  elapfed  from  the  anceftor's  dc;ith  before  the  execution 
inhibitor's  debt,  being  perfonal,  cannot  be  ranked  with  of  the  fummons,  though  the  40  days  flioiild  not  he  alfo 
them;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked  expired.  Tliough  the  Ilatute  authorifes  fuch  charges  a- 
the  funis  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the  gainll  majors  only,  praftice  has  alfo  extended  it  a<»ainil 
perfon  inhibited  is  not  rcllrained  from  alienation  by  minors,  and  the  rule  is  extended  to  the  cafe  where  the 
the  diligence  ufed  againfl  his  anceltor  ;  for  the  prohi-  heir  is  the  debtor.  One  m-ill,  in  this  matter,diRin^uin-. 
bition  is  perfonal,  affefting  only  the  debtor  againft  between  a  general  and  a  fpecial  charge.  A  general 
whom  the  diligence  is  ufed.  charge  ferves  only  to  fix  the  rejirefentation   of  the  heir 

7.  Inhibliions  do  not,  of  themfelvc;,  make  void  the  who  is  charged,  fo  as  to  make  the  debt  his  which  v.ms 
poltcrior  debts  or  deeds  of  the  perfon  inhibited  ;  they  formerly  his  :incelloi's :  but  a  fpedal  charge  mal- es 
only  afford  a  title  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  to  fct  up  for  the  want  of  a  fervice  (N"  clxxx.  2?.);  and  iiircs 
them  alidc,  if  he  finds  them  hurtful  to  him  :  and  even  the  heir,  fiSion,- juris  in  the  right  of  the  fubjerts  to  which 
where  a  debt  is  actually  reduced  i-x  cnfiile  inh'ilillonis,  he  is  charged  to  enter.  Where,  ihcrcfrre,  tlic  heir  is  the 
fuch  reduftlon,  being  founded  folely  in  the  inhibitor's  debtor,  a  general  charge  for  fi>.ing  the  reprelentation  a- 
intercll,  is  profitable  to  him  alone,  and  cannot  alter  the  gfiinft  him  is  unnecelfary,  (ince  the  only  concern  of  the 
natural  preference  (;f  the  other  creditors.  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  up  titles  to  the  anccf- 

orglrg  of      8.   Inhibitions  maybe  reduced  upon  legal  nullities,  tor'sellate,  which  is  done  by  a  fnecial  charge:  but  where 

hibiticins.  aritlng  either  from  the  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of  the   deccafed  was    the    debtor,    the  creditor  mud  fir II 

dilli^ence.     When   payment  is  made  by  the  debtor    to  charge  his  heir  to  enter  in  gcncr.il,  that  it  may  be  known 

the  inhibitor,  the   inhibiiion  is  faid  to  be  piir^n/.     Any  whether  he  is  to  rcj'refent  the  debtor :  if  he  does  not  cn- 

credit(.r,  whole  debt  is  ftruck   at    by   the    inhibition,  tcr  within  forty  d;iys,  the  debt  may  l)e  fixed  aganlllilni 

may,  upon   nraking  payment  to  the  inlilbitor,  compel  by  a  decree  of  conllitution  ;  after  which,  tlic  lieritable 


him  to  alhgn  the  debt  and  diligence  in  his  favour,  that  rights  belonging  to  the  anccftor  will  fall  to  be  attached ; 

lie  may  make  goood  his  payment  the  more  cireflually  in  doing  v.hicli,  the  diligence  to  be  ufed  is  dlilorcnt,  ac- 

agaliili  the  common  debtor.  cording  to  the  Hate  of  the  titles  in  the  ancllrs  perfon: 

,,--       _.           .^            ....             I  ■   r  ■  I  '"'"'  if  the  ancellor  flood  veiled  bv  infeftnt.-at,  the  heir 

OFCT.  XII.     01  to:ii/>n/in?s,  aniiidealionj,  ami  juilicial  ,,  ,       1           ,  .         .      1    ••',••  1     1       •.■  \ 

1JM.1.  ^n.     'yj  '"  j'j  ..,  >     J                >          J  mult  be  ci.argcd  to  enter  heir  ni  Ipecial  .  but  it  the  an- 
cellor had  but  a  perfonal  right  to  the  fubjccts  (i.  c.  not 

HrRnaiiLi    rights  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor  peittiTtod  by  feifni),  which ^vould  liavc  iKcn  c.irried  to 

to  the   creditor,    either  by   the  diligence  of  apprilir.g  t^ic  heir  by  a  general  fervice,  then  what  is  called  a ^,nc- 

(now  adjudication),  or  by  a  jndicud  laic  carried  0:1  be-  rj.'/i.. -ur  r.'::,y,-  m\i[\  '>e  "l.m  lotli.-  hciv.  Thefe  char- 
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gc«,  either  fpcci.i!  or  general  fi)cci:il,  as  the  circum- 
livmces  of  the  cafe  may  require,  are  l;y  the  flatute  1540 
made  equivalent  to  the  heir's  aflual  entry  ;  and  there- 
fore an  adjudication  led  after  the  ;;«/(/(.;>  of  the  charges 
are  cl.ipfed,  eifeflually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  fubjefls 
to  wiiich  tlie  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

3.  Apprifings  in  couife  t)f  time  underwent  many 
changes  in  their  form  and  etfe>S,  till  at  length,  by  aft 
1672,  c,  19.  adjudications  were  fubftituted  in  their 
place,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  aftion  before  the 
court  of  fefllon.  By  that  llatute,  fuch  part  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  fum  and  intereft  ot  the  debt,  with  the  com- 
pofition  due  to  tlie  Aiperior  and  expences  ot  inteltment, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  refpec^  the  creditor  is  obliged 
to  take  land  for  his  money.  The  debtor  mull  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  c{  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
judged, or  tranfumpts  therenf,  renounce  the  polFeflion 
in  his  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication  : 
and  law  confiders  the  rent  of  the  lands  as  preclfely 
comnienfurated  to  the  intercR  of  the  debt  ;  fo  that 
tlie  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
t!ie  furplus  rents.     In  this,  which  is  called  a  f^(.dal ad- 

juilicaii'.n,  the  legal,  or  time  within  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  hve  years ;  and  the  cre- 
ditor attaining  poflliTion  upon  it  can  ufe  no  farther  ex- 
ecution againft  the  debtor,  unlefs  the  l.mds  be  cvidltd 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  fufficient 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the  pof 
fefuon.and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  cafe  that  has 
moll  frequently  happened),  the  llatute  makes  it  lawful 
ff  r  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belonging  to  the 
debtor  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the  fame  rever- 
fion  of  ten  )ears,  as  he  could,  by  the  former  laws,  have 
apprifed  it.  In  this  lad  kind,  which  is  called  aociera/ 
tdjiidiiation,  the  creditor  mull  limit  his  claim  to  the  piln- 
ripal  fum,  intereft,  and  penalty,  without  demanding  a 
fifth  part  nu.re.  But  no  general  adjudication  can  be 
infilled  on,  without  libelling  in  the  fumnions  the  other 
idternative  of  a  fpecial  adjudication  ;  for  fpecial  adjudi- 
cations are  introduced  by  the  ftaiute  in  the  place  of  ap- 
prifmgs  ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  debtor  refufes  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  thereof,  that  the  creditor  can  lead 
a  general  adjudication. 

5.  Abbreviates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  ad- 
judications, which  muti  be  recorded  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  decree.  In  every  other  rcfpcft, 
general  adjtidications  have  the  fame  effefts  that  appri- 
nngs  had  :  adjudgers  in  polfelTicn  are  accountable  for 
the  furplus  rents  ;  a  citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  fubjeft  litigious  ;  fuperiors  are  oliliged  to  enter  ad- 
judgers; the  legality  of  adjudications  dres  not  expire  du- 
ring the  debtor's  minority,  &c.  Onh  it  may  be  ob- 
fcived,  that  though  aj-prifrngs  cculd  n^  '  proceed  before 
tile  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  J.t!)tor  is  irr^ms 
ttd  iiw/inm  the  court  ,x  ncli/i  tjficio  adir.it  adjudication 
ior  the  debt  before  it  be  pay^.lk.  Tat  this  fort  being 
founded  folcly  in  equity,  fulfils  m;rely  as  a  fecurity, 
and  cannot  cairy  the  property  to  ihe  creditor  by  the 
lapfe  of  any  length  of  time. 

ds  fi-  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjrdcation,  which  took 
place  at  the  fnme  time  v.-ith  apprifngs,  and  liiil  i.;b- 
laiu  ;  Tiz.  adjudications  on  a  decree  covmlloms  cauja, 
cihcrwife  called  contra  h(rcdiialci,i  jaceti'mi ;  and  adju- 
dications ill  m^kmcnt.     Where  the  debtor's  .-apparent 
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heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  foimally  renounces  the  Law  of 
fuccelTion,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  cc^r.iticnis  ^'°'*^"'^ 
caufa ;  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited 
for  the  fake  of  form,  no  fentence  crndenmatory  can 
be  pronounced  againft  him,  in  lefpeifl  of  his  renuncia- 
tion ;  the  only  cffeft  of  it  is  to  fubjeft  the  hereditas  ja- 
cens  to  tlie  creditor's  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  heredltalcm  jarcnlem,  carry 
not  only  the  lands  themfeUes  th.at  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  the  lents  thereof  fallen  due  fmce  his  death  ; 
for  thefe,  as  an  acceffbry  to  the  cRatc  belonging  to  the 
deccafed,  would  have  defcended  to  ih?  heir  if  he  had 
entered,  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudicatif  ns  led 
on  a  fpecial  charge.  This  fort  of  adjudication  is  dc- 
clared  redeemable  within  fcven  years,  by  any  co-ad- 
judging creditor,  either  of  the  deceafed  debtor  or  of 
the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himfclf,  who  renounces, 
cannot  be  reftored  againfl  his  renunciation,  nor  confe- 
cjuently  redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indiree^ly,  by  granting  a  fmulate 
bond  to  a  confident  perfon  ;  the  adjudication  upon 
which,  when  conveyed  to  himfelf,  is  a  good  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  againft  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  .incellor. 

S.  Adjudications  ;,':  in:J>\tne7:l  are  deduced  againft 
thofe  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procuratory  of" 
refignation  or  precept  of  feifin,  and  refufe  to  dived 
themfelves  ;  to  the  end  th.it  tl'.e  fubjefl  conveyed  may- 
be effetSually  veiled  in  the  grantee.  Thefe  adjudications 
may  be  alfo  direfled  againfl  the  heir  of  the  granter, 
upon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place  for 
a  legal  reverfion  ;  for,  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  fpecial  fubjefl,  it  muil  carry 
that  fubjefl  as  irredeem.ibly  as  if  the  right  had  been 
voluntarily  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  tliat 
onewhieh  has  been  made  firft  effcftual  by  feifin  (where 
feifin  is  necell'ary),  or  exadl  diligence  for  obtaining  fei- 
fin, are  preferable /iv>-;/>iT^/.  Tlie  year  and  day  nms 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  and  not  of  the  fei- 
fin or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  tlie  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
daics.  All  the  co-adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
ferable pari  iajfu,  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been  led 
tor  all  their  debts.  This  makes  the  feifin  or  diligence 
on  the  firll  adjudication  a  common  right  to  the  reft, 
who  mufl  therefore  refund  to  the  owner  of  that  dili- 
gc^nt-j  h-s  whole  expence  laid  cut  in  carrying  on  and 
completing  it.  And  though  tliat  firll  adjudication 
iliould  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  it  dill  fubfifts 
as  to  the  reft.  This  pari  pajju  preference,  however, 
does  i-t  dellroy  the  legal  preference  of  adjudications 
led  on  (Miti fundi  (fee  N°  clxix.  16.)  ;  nor  does  it  take 
place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A  new  fort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu- 
ced into  the  law  of  Scotland  by  the  aft  of  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  for  rendering  the  pa  mcnt  of  the  creditors 
of  infolvent  debtors  more  equal  and  expcc'btious.  A- 
mong  the  many  other  provifos  in  that  flatute  for  e.v- 
pcditin;;  the  payment  of  creditors,  .and  leflening  tha 
expence  of  diligence  againft  the  debtor's  eftate,  it  is 
cnaeled,  That  upon  an  order  from  the  court  of  felLcn 
or  h.rd  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  (hall  be  bound  to  e.'c- 
cute  a  difpofition  or  difpofitior.s,  making  over  to  the 
trnftee  or  truftees  chcfen  by  the  creditors  tl'.e  whole 
eftate  real  ar.d  perfonal,  vherever  fituatcd  ;  a:;d  in  cafe 
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t'  the  bankrupt's  refufal,  or  «f  the  cider  not  being  alfo  deliver  to  the  clerk  annually  a  fcheine  of  their  a 
nplie^;  uitli  from  any  other  rc.iibn,  the  cr^;i!C  or  the  counts,  charge  and  dilcharge,  under  heavy  penaltic 
.■,■■,  ordinary  ihall,  upon  ihc  applicallon  of  the  tnillce,    They  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  oftice,  boand  to  tl 
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iJiu:  ;-.n  ad  or  cKciee,  adjujj^ing  ihe  piopcrty  ot  tlic  i.mio  degree  of  diligence  that  a  prad;nt  man  adhibits 
will  ;.;  loqueilratcd  eftate  to  be  in  the  truUec  tor  behoof  in  his  own  affairs;  they  are.  accountaWe  for  the  inte- 
of  t*!«;  creditors;  which  lli.dl  have  tlic  fame  eflecf  a',  if  rell  of  the  rents,  which  they  cither  have,  or  by  dili- 
thc  ba  ikrupt  had  executed  the  conveyance  :  and  by  goncc  might  have  recovered,  fiom  a  year  after  ihjir 
a  fubfequer.t  claufv  in  tlic  ftatute,  it  is  cnaif^ed,  that  falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  power  of  thofe  fac- 
this  dilpofitlou  of  the  heritable  cllate,  together  w  ith  tori  to  take  advantage  of  the  ncce.Tities  ol"  creditors,  by 
the  order  of  tlie  court  or  lord  ordinary  on  which  it  purch.ifing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  fiich  pur- 
proceeds,  or,  f;uling  thereof,  the  decree  of  adjudication  chafes  made  either  by  the  faftor  h'mfclf,  or  to  his  be- 
of  the  court  >  r  the  lord  ordinary,  Ihall  within  60  days  hocf,  are  declared  equivalent  to  an  acquittance  or  ei- 
of  llie  date  thereof  be  regillcred  in  the  regillcr  of  ab-  tiaclion  of  the  debt.  N.i  fa^or  can  warrantably  pay 
bl-evi-,^tes  of  adjudications  ;  and  Ihall  have  tlie  ctTccl  to  to  any  creditor,  without  an  order  of  the  court  of  fe'- 
intit'.e  the  truilee  ior  beiioof  of  the  v.holc  crcdir(^rs  to  iion  ;  for  he  is,  by  the  tenor  of  hi;  comniilfion,  di- 
r.ink  in  the  f.ime  rrmncr  upon  the  hcrit.ibli  cUatc  as  re>5lcd  to  pay  the  rents  to  thofe  who  fliall  be  found  to 
if  it  had  been  a  proper  decree  of  adjudicatior,  obtain-  h  ive  the  b;ft  right  to  them.  Jadcia!  failors  are  in- 
ed  at  the  date  of  the  interlocutor  awarding  the  fequtf-  titled  to  a  falary,  which  is  generally  ftateJ  at  five  per 
tratlon  ;  accumulating  th'?  whole  debts,  principal  and  cfnt.  of  their  intrcmilTions  :  but  it  is  feldom  afcertained 
intereft,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  ff  r  fccurity  till  their  office  expires,  or  till  their  accounting  ;  that 
or  payment  thereof,  I'o  as  to  rank  Jmri  pnjfu  with  any  the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  fmaller  fdary,  or 
prior  eifeflual  adjudicav'on,  and  within  year  and  day  noni,  in  proportion  to  the  fa>flor's  integrity  and  dili- 
of  the  fame.  By  this  wiX  alfo,  in  order  to  Icllcn  tlic  gence.  Many  cafes  occur,  where  the  court  of  fclTlon, 
number  of  adjudication"-,  and  confcquenlly  the  expcnce  without  fequeftration,  name  a  fador  to  preferve  the 
upon  a  bankrupt  ellate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimation  rents  from  perifliing  ;  e.  g.  where  an  heir  is  delibera- 
fliali  be  made  of  the  firft  adjudication  which  is  ca  led,  ting  wh,;ther  to  enter,  wliere  a  minor  is  without  tj- 
io  as  all  creditors  who  ^uc  in  readincfs  may,  within  tors,  where  a  fucccfl'ion  opens  to  a  p;rfon  refiding  a- 
fuch  a  reafcnable  time  as  may  be  alU  wed,  not  exceed-  broad  ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  fa>5lor  is  fubjeilsd  to  the- 
ing  twenty  fedcvuit  d  .v-;,  produce  their  grounds  of  rules  lai.l  down  in  ait  of  federunt,  Feb.  13.  173c. 
del-.t,  and  be  conjoined  •;■  i'e  decree  to  follow  on  faid  As  to  fequeftrations  under  the  bankrupt  afi  before 
firll  adjudic.itinr.  A*  tl..  iame  time  it  may  be  proper  recited,  the  reader  mad  neceffirily  be  referred  to  the 
to  mention,  that  this  a-.'l  is  only  temporary  ;  and  after  aA  itfclf;  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  m:n- 
ci'.;ht  years  experier.ce,  wil  probably  fulfer  very  confi-  tioned,  it  fecms  quite  inconfi'tent  with  the  plan  rf  this 
derabie  alterations,  wiicn  it  fi'.all  become  nccelfary  to  work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  differjut  re- 
digell  another  bai'.krnpt  law  for  Scciiand.  gnlations  thereby  laid  down  in  cafes  of  f:que;lr.ilion 

ic.  Before  treiitinij  of  jadici'.l  files  of  bankrupts  e-    under  it. 
ftate.-,  the   nature   oi  fcqnrjlnr'jr.  may  be    fiiojtly  ev-         12.  The  word  ianiru/>/ is  fometimes  applied  to  per- Sals  of 
plained,  which  I^'  a  diligence  :hat   gcner.ally  ulhcvs  in    fons  whofe  funds  are  not  fufficicnt  icr  tlieir  ifebts  ;  and  ''^"''"ipt 
afti^ns  of  falc.      Sequeflration  of  lands  is  a  judicial  ai5t    fometimes,  not  to  the  debtor,  but  to  his  cilate.     The  "^        '• 
of  the  court  if  felilon,  whereby  the  man.igement  of  an    court  of  fellion  are  empowered,  at  the  fuit  o(  any  real 
cilate  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  faiflor  or  lleward  na-    creditor,  to  try  the  vahie  of  a  bankrupt's  eitate,  and 
med  by  the  court,  who  gives  fccurity,  and  is  to  be  ac-    fell  it  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
countable  for  the  rents  to  all  havinj;  interelt.     This  di-         13.   No  procefs  of  falc,  at  the  fuit  of  a  creJitor,  can 
ligencc  is  comj^etcnt,  cither   where   the   right   of  the    proceed  without  a  proof  of  the  debtor's  bankiuptcy,  or 
lands  is  doubtful,  if  it  be  applied  for  before  either  of   at  leall  that  his  lands  arc  fo  charged  witli  d-bts  that 
the  competitors  has   attained  pollelllon,  or  where  the    no  prudent  perfons  will  buy  from  him  ;  and    therefore 
ell  uc   is  heavily  charged   with  debts  :   luit,  as  it  is  an    the  fummons   of  fale  mnii  comprehend  the   debtor's 
unfavourable  diligence,  it  is  not  admitted,  unlefs  that    whole  cftate.     Tlie  debtor,  or  his  apparent  heir,  and 
rntafure  ihall  app;ar  neceffary  for  the  fccurity  of  credi-    all  the  ical  creditors  in  poifenion,  mull  be  ni.ide  par- 
tors.     Siibjcfls  ni't  brought  before  tlie  c<nnt  oy  the  di-    ties  to  the  fuit  ;  but  it  is  fiilKcient  if  the  other  credi- 
li'.'crice  of  creditors,  cannot  f.dl  under  fequeilration  ;    tors  be  called  by  an  ediclal  cit.uion.     The  fummons  of 
I  .r  it  is  th?  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds    fale  contains  a  conchilum  of  ranking  or  prcdr^nce  of 
tlie  jurifdiclioa  of  the  court  to  take  the  difputed  fubjeit    the  bankrupt's  creditors.  In  tliis  ra\iking,  tirit  and  fc- l^anlingof 
ir.to  their  polfeiTion.  cond  terms  arc  alTigncd  to  the  whole  creditors  for  exhi-  crcjitotu 

II.  The  court  of  itlfion  who  decrees  the  fequeftra-  biting  in  court  (or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
tlon  has  the  nomination  of  the  faiStor,  in  which  they  gcnccsj  and  the  decree  of  certificaiioi\  proceeding 
are  dir.'i^ed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors,  thereupon,  againll  the  wilings  not  produced,  has  the 
A  factor  appointed  by  the  fcflion,  though  the  proprie-  fame  ctfcv't  in  favour  of  the  ci editors  wlio  Jl.ive  produ- 
t>-.r  had  not  been  infcft  in  the  lands,  has  a  power  to  re-  ced  their  rights,  ;'s  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  upon 
move  tenants.  Judicial  fa^^ors  mu.l,  within  fix  months  an  aClio:»  c.f  rcdiiaion-improbation.  Sec  N^  cl\x\iii.3. 
alter  cxtraifting  their  factory,  make  up  a  rental  of  the  liy  the  l.itj  l>ankr!i;  t  act,  the  fale  may  precede  the 
cftat:,  and  a  lill  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants  to  be  ranking  o!  the  credit  )rs,  ur.lcfs  the  court  uqon  applica- 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  ct(  the  proccls,  as  a  tion  ol  the  creditors  or  any  of  them  (hall  rind  futficient 
charge  againll  thcmfclves,  and  a  ;iotc  of  fuch  altera-  cai'fe  to  delay  the  fale.  Tiic  irredeemable  prcpeity  of 
lions  in  the  rei.tiJ  .-IS  may  afterwards  happen  ;  and  mull    the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  cturt  to  tlic  higheil  of- 
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1  aw  of  fcrcT  at  the  falc.  The  creditors  receiving  payment 
ScotUr.d.  jnuH  j»rniit.to  the  purchvll'cr  ablc>Uils  warranUice,  to  the 
'  "  extent  of"  tlie  inni  received  tiy  them ;  and  the  lands 
parcl.aied  are  declared  difburdencd  oi'all  dehts  or  deeds 
of  tl-,e  bankrU;-t,  or  his  anceftors,  either  on  payment  ot 
the  price  hy  the  purchafer  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  coniignation  of  it.  By  the  ad 
1605,  purchaers  were  bound  to  confign  the  price  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  magillrates  vi'  Edinburgh ;  but  by 
"S  5.  of  the  above  act,  they  may  confign  it  in  the  royal 
bank  or  bank  of  Scothind.  The  only  remedy  provi- 
ded to  fuch  creditors  as  judge  themfelves  hurt  by  the 
falc  or  dtvi.iun  of  the  price,  even  though  they  ihould 
be  minors,  is  an  a^fiion  for  recovering  their  fliare  of  the 
price  agakiii  t!:e  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expcnce  of  thefe  piocelfes  Is  dcbinfed  by 
the  fa.Sor  lut  of  the  rents  in  his  hands ;  by  wl;ich  the 
whole  burdc;i  of  fuch  expence  falls  upon  the  pollerior 
creditors. 

15.  Apparent  h-irs  are  intitled  to  biing  aiflions  of 
laic  of  li:e  eftaCes  belonging  to  their  anceftors,  whe- 
ther b.iiikrupt  or  not ;  the  expence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  purfuer,  if  there  is  any  excrefcence  of  the 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditors  ;  but  it  there  be 
no  excrefcence,  the  creditors,  who  alone  are  gainers  by 
the  falc,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

16.  As  procefies  of  ranking  and  fale  are  defigned 
for  die  common  intereft  of  all  die  creditors,  no  dili- 
gence carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  competition  ;  pen- 
dente lite,  tiihi!  inmvandum. 

17.  It  is  a  rule  in  all  real  diligences,  that  where  a 
creditor  is  preferable  on  feveral  diiferent  fubjefts,  he 
cannot  ufe  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another  ;  but  muil  allocate  his  uni. 
verlal  or  cathclic  debt  proportionally  againll  all  the 
fubjecls  or  parties  whom  it  affecis.  if  it  is  material  to 
fuch  creditor  to  draw  his  whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  fo  as  may  beft  fecure 
himfe'.f :  but  that  inequality  will  be  reftifi'id  as  to  the 
pofterior  creditors,  who  had  likewife,  by  their  riglits 
and  diligences,  aft'cifled  the  fubjcfts  cut  of  which  he 
drew  his  payment,  by  obliging  him  to  aflign  in  their 
favour  his  ric;l-.£  upon  the  fcparate  fubjedls  which  he 
did  not  ufe  in  the  ranking  ;  by  which  they  may  recur 
againft  ihcfe  feparate  fuiijefts  for  the  ihares  which  the 
debt  preferred  might  have  drawn  out  of  them.  As  the 
obligation  to  aflign  is  founded  merely  in  equity,  the 
catholic  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  his  af- 
llgning  Ihall  weaken  tlie  preference  of  any  feparate  debt 
Veiled  in  himfclf,  aficcling  the  fpecial  fubjeci  fought  to 
be  afligncd.  But  if  a  creditor  upon  a  fpecial  fuhjecl 
Hiall  acquire  from  another  a  catholic  right,  or  a  catho- 
lic creditor  ihall  puri.hafe  a  debt  affcifting  a  fpecial  fub- 
jc(5t,  with  a  view  of  creating  to  the  fpecial  debt  a  high- 
er degree  of  pielercnce  than  was  naturally  due  to  it, 
by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  catholic  debt,  equity 
oaiinot  protttS  him  from  afllgning  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditor excluded  by  fuch  application,  efpecially  if,  prior 
10  the  puichafe,  the  fubjcifi:  has  become  litigious  by 
tiie  procefs-  of  ranking. 

IL.    MOVEABLE  RIGHTS; 

"Ska. law  qC  lialtable. rights  being  explained,  Mirce.- 
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Part  III 


ahk  Rights  fall  next  to  be  confidered  ;  the  doftrine  of    Law  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  Obligations.  Scotland. 


Sect.  XIII.      Of  obJigations  ami  cantrads  in  genera!.        cliiiiii 

An  obligation  is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound  Obliga- 
to  pay  or  perf  .rm  fumething  to  another.  Every  obli-"""'' 
gation  on  the  perfon  obliged  implies  an  oppofite  right 
in  the  creditor,  fo  that  what  is  a  burden  in  regard  to 
the  one  is  right  with  refpcfl  to  the  other  ;  and  all  rights 
founded  on  obligation  are  called  perfonal.  There  is 
this  effential  difference  between  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
right,  that  a  jus  in  1.',  whetlier  of  property,  or  of  ai> 
inferior  kind,  as  fervitude,  intitles  the  perfon  vefted 
witli  it  to  pofl'efs  the  fubjcvfl  as  his  own  ;  or  if  he  is  not 
in  poffelTion,  to  demand  it  from  the  polfclfors :  where- 
as the  creditor  in  a  perfonal  right  has  only  jtis  ad  rem, 
or  a  right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation ; 
witliout  any  right  in  the  fubjeifl:  itfelf,  which  the  debt- 
or is  bound  to  transfer  to  him.  One  cannot  oblige 
himfclf,  but  by  a  prefent  acl  of  the  will.  A  bare  refo- 
lution,  therefore,  or  purpofe,  to  be  obliged,  is  alterable 
at  pleafirre. 

2.  Obligations  are  citlier,  ( i.)  Merely  natural,  where  Divifion  t 
one  perfon  is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  nature,  o'>l'3"'°" 
but  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  civil  aftion  to  th;  per- 
formance.    Thus,  though  deeds   granted  by  a  minor 
having  curators,  witliout  their  confent,  are  null,  yet  the 

minor  is  naturally  obliged  to  perform  fuch  deeds ;  and 
parents  are  naturally  obliged  to  provide  their  children 
in  reafonable  patrimonies-  Natural  obligations  intitle 
the  creditor  to  retain  what  he  has  got  in  virtue  there- 
of, without  being  fubjefted  to  reftore  it.  (2.)  Obliga- 
tions are  merely  civil,  which  may  be  fued  upon  by 
an  acflion,  but  are  elided  by  an  exception  in  equity  ; 
this  is  the  cafe  of  obligations  granted  through  force  or 
fear,  Sec.  (3.)  Pi'oper  or  full  obligations,  are  thofe 
which  are  fupported  both  by  equity  and  the  civil  fanc- 
tion. 

3.  Obligations  may  be  alfo  divided  into,  (i.)  Pure, 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adjefted.  Thefe 
may  be  exaded  immediately.  (2.)  Obligations  (ex  die), 
which  have  a  day  adjeifled  to  their  performance.  In 
thefe,  dies  JJatim  cidil,  fed  non  venif  ;  a  proper  debt  ari- 
fes  from  the  date  of  the  obligations,  becaufe  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tlie  day  will  exift  ;  but  tlie  execution  is  fuf- 
pended  till  the  lapfe  of  that  day.  (3.)  Conditional 
oblis^ations  y  in  which  tliere  is  no  proper  debt  fdies  non 
cedii)  till  the  condition  be  purified,  becaufe  it  is  pol- 
fible  the  condition  may  never  exift ;  and  which  there- 
fore are  faid  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a  debt ;  but  the 
granter,  even  of  tliefe,  has  no  right  to  reiile  An  obli- 
gation, to  which  a  day  is  adjected  that  poiTibly  may 
never  exift,  implies  a  condition  ;  dies  incertus  pro  con-- 
ditione  hahetnr.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  provifion  to  a 
child,  payable  when  he  attains  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  die  provifion  falls. 

4.  Obligations,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  their 
caufe,  were  divided  by  the  Romans,  into  thofe  arifmg 
from  contrail,  quafi  contraiS,  delid,  and  quafi  delift  .- 
but  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  lull  and  proper 
ones,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  thefe  fources, 
and  to  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  of  obediential.. 
Such  as  the  obligation  on  parents  to  aliment  or  main- 
tain tiieir  cliildren  ;  whieli  arifcs  fingly  from  the  relay 
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civil  ni.igillrate.  Under  parents  are  comprehended,  the 
mother,  grandftther,  and  grandmother,  in  their  proper 
order.  Tiiis  obligation  on  parents  extjnds  to  the  pro- 
viding of  their  ill'ue  in  all  die  necelfaries  of  life,  and 
giving  them  fnitable  education.  It  ccafes,  when  the 
childven  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  indnllry  ; 
but  the  olili;^ati(in  on  parents  to  maintain  their  indi- 
gent children,  ind  reciprocally  on  children  to  m.iiutain 
tlieir  indigent  parents,  ii.  perpetual.  This  obligation 
is,  on  tlie  father's  death,  transferred  to  the  eldeft  Ion, 
the  heir  of  the  family  ;  who,  as  reprefentinn;  the  fai.her, 
mull  aliment  his  younger  brothers  and  fiftcrs  :  ilie  bro- 
tl'.ers  arc  only  intitlcd  to  alimony,  till  liieir  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, after  which  they  are  prefumcd  able  to  do  for 
themfelves  ;  but  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  fiders 
continues  till  their  marriage.  In  perfons  of  lower 
rank,  the  obligati'm  to  ali-ncnt  the  fdlers  ceafes  after 
they  are  capable  of  fublllling  by  any  fervice  or  employ- 
ment. 

5.  All  obligations,  arifing  from  the  natural  duty  of 
rellitution,  fall  under  this  clafs ;  thus,  things  given  up- 
on the  view  of  a  ceniu  event,  mull  he  reftored,  if  tliat 
event  does  not  afterwards  cxiil  ;  thus  alfo,  things  given 
ol)  lurpem  caiif("ii,  where  the  turpitude  is  in  the  recei- 
ver and  not  i\\  the  giver,  niufl  be  reftored.  And  on 
the  fame  principle,  one  upon  whofe  ground  a  houfe  is 
built  or  repMrcJ  by  another,  is  obliged,  without  any 
covenant,  to  retlorc  the  expence  laid  out  upon  it,  in  fo 
far  as  it  has  been  profitable  to  him. 

6.  A  contrail  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or 
more  perfons,  whereby  fomcthing  is  to  be  given  or  per- 
formed upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  conllderation, 
cither  prefent  or  future,  on  the  other  part.  Confent, 
which  is  implied  in  agreement,  is  excluded,  (i.)  By 
error  in  the  eifentials  of  the  contrael  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contraift,  but  errs  or  is  de- 
ceived ;  and  this  m  ly  be  alfo  applied  to  contra<5ls 
which  take  their  rife  from  fraud  or  inipoiition.  ( z.) 
Confent  is  excluded  by  fuch  a  degree  of  rellraint  upon 
any  of  the  contraifting  parties,  as  extorts  the  agree- 
ment ;  for  where  violence  or  threatening  are  ufed 
againfl  a  perfon,  his  will  has  really  no  part  in  the  con- 
trad. 

7.  Loan,  or  mii.'iium,  is  that  contra^fl  which  obliges 
a  perfon,  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  lubjei't  trom 
another,  to  reltore  to  him  as  much  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  of  equal  goodnefs.  Wliatever  receives  its  cflima- 
lion  in  number,  weight,  or  meafure,  is  a  iungible  ;  as 
corn,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  only  pr.:pcr  iul> 
jci-ls  of  this  contracl  are  things  whi' h  cannot  be  uled 
without  ekhcr  their  cxtinclion  or  alienation  :  hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  nccelfarily  transierrcd 
by  delivery  to  the  borrower,  who  confiqueutly  mu!l 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  its  deterioration  or  its 
perilling,  accordi.'.g  to  the  rule,  res  piril  fuo  lUmino. 
VVlure  the  borrower  neglee'rs  to  reflorc  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  the  eflimation  of  tl  e  thing  lent 
mull  be  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and  m 
that  place  ;  liecaufe  it  would  have  been  worth  lb  much 
to  the  lender,  if  the  obligation  had  been  duly  perforn>- 
ed.  If  there  is  no  place  nor  time  ftipulated  for,  Uic 
value  is  to  be  Hated  accorvling  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  wai;  demanded.  In 
the  loan  of  money,  the  value  put  on  it  by  public  aii- 
thoilty,  and  not  its  intrinfic  worth,  is  to  be  confidercd. 


This  contrafl   is  one   oi    thofe   called  by  the  Tvumans    Law  of 
unilalerj,  being   oblij^atory  only  on   one  part  ;  for  the  Scotland, 
lender  is  fubjeiflcd  to  no  obligation  :  the  only  afli'm         ^ 
therefore  th.it  it  produces,  is   pointed  agalnll  the  bor- 
rower,  that   he  may  reilore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  tlie 
lender  may  have  fuiFered  through  default  of  due  per- 
foriiiaiue. 

8.  Commodate  is  a  fpecies  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the  Commo. 
part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  uled,  date, 
without  either  its  perilhing  or  its  alienation.  Hence 
in  this  fort  of  loan,  the  property  continues  witli  the 
lender  ;  the  only  right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the 
fubjeift  is  its  ufe,  after  v.-hich  he  mull  reltore  the  indi- 
vidual thing  that  he  borrowed  :  confequently,  if  the 
fubjefl  perittics,  it  perilhes  to  the  lender,  uiilcfs  it  has 
perifhed  by  the  boiTower's  fault.  What  degree  of  fault 
or  negligence  makes  either  of  the  coiitrafllng  parties 
liable  to  the  other  in  damages,  is  comprehended  under 
the  following  rules.  Where  the  contr.i^  g'^'e's  a  mu- 
tual benetit  to  both  parties,  each  cor.traftor  is  bo<uui 
to  adhibit  a  middle  fort  of  diligence;  fuch  as  .i  man  of 
ordinarv  prudence  iifes  in  his  affairs.  Where  only  one 
of  the  parties  has  benefit  by  tlie  contrafl,  lliat  party 
mtift  ufe  e\adl  diligence  ;  and  the  other  who  has  no 
advantage  by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  fcr 
grofs  omiflTions,  wliieh  the  law  conftrues  to  be  dele. 
Where  one  employs  lefs  care  on  the  ftibjeil  of  any  con- 
traift  v.hich  implies  an  exuberant  trull,  than  he  is  Known 
to   employ  in  his  own  affairs,  it   is  conlidered   a»  dole. 

y.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  this  is  a  li/dler.il  con- 
tra<5l  ;  the  borrower  mull  be  exaflly  careful  of  tlie 
thing  lent,  and  reflore  it  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  con- 
tract, or  after  that  ufe  is  made  of  it  for  which  it  was 
lent :  if  he  puts  it  to  any  other  ufe,  or  negleifls  to  re- 
ilore it  at  the  time  covenanted,  and  if  the  thing  pe- 
rilhes thereafter,  even  by  mere  accident,  he  is  bound 
to  pay  the  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lender  is 
obliged  to  reflore  to  the  borrower  fuch  of  the  eSpences 
deburfed  by  him  on  that  fu!)icL^  as  arofe  from  any  un- 
common accideiit,  but  not  thife  that  naturally  attend 
the  ide  of  it.  Wh-re  a  thing  is  lent  gratuitoully, 
wthou:  fpscifying  any  time  of  redelivery,  it  conllitutcs 
the  contra*5l  of  pnainiim,  which  is  revocable  at  tlie 
lender's  pieafure,  and,  being  entered  into  from  a  per- 
fonal  re<rard  to  the  borrower,  ccafcth  by  liis  death. 

10.  Depofitatlon  is  alfo  a  ^i/fl/rvv;/ contrail,  by  which  I'lipoGta-- 
one  who  has  the  cullody  of  a  thing  conunittcd  to  him  'ion. 
(the  dcpofitary)  is  obliged  to  reilore  it  to  the  dcpoli- 

'tor.  If  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  depofitory 
for  his  care,  it  relblvcs  into  die  contrail  of  location. 
As  this  contrail  is  gratuitous,  the  depofitory  is  oi;ly 
anfwerahle  for  the  confequencos  of  grofs  ncglcil  ;  but 
after  the  dcpofit  is  rcdemandcd,  he  is  accountable  evtn 
for  cafu.il  misfortunes.  He  is  intitlcd  to  a  full  indeni- 
ni.'ication  icr  tlie  loffes  he  has  full  lined  by  the  contrail,, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  all  funis  cqieuded  by  Uim  on  tlie. 
fubjeit. 

11.  An  obligation  arifes  without  formal  pailion,  A^i..>,fa»^ 
barely  by  a  traveller's  entering  into  an  inn,  Ihip,  or /"«■•', /^*«~ 
liable,  and  there  depolklng  his  goods,  <ir  putting  up  '"'"• 

his  horfes ;  whereby  die  innkeeper,  Ihipmaller,  or  lla- 
blcr,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  tails  stnd  thofe 
of  his  fervants  (which  is  an  <ib!lgation  implied  in  the 
very  exercifc  of  thcfc  employments),  but  of  the  other 
gucRs  or  palTengers  ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  cafe,  unlefs 
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where  the  pcoJs  li.ive  been  loft  JatwinfjiaH,  or  carried 
ofT  by  pir.itcs  or  houll-breukcrs.  Not  only  the  m.ifters 
offliips,  but  tlicir  employers,  are  liable  e;itb  of  theni 
for  the  Ihsie  tliat  he  hiis  in  the  Ihip  ;  but  by  the  pre- 
fcnt  culloni  of  trading  nations,  the  goods  brouu;ht  into 
a  Ihip  niiiil  have  been  delivered  to  t!;e  niafter  or  n^ate, 
or  entered  into  the  fhip-bcoks.  Carriers  iall  witliin 
tlic  intendment  of  tliis  law  ;  and  practii.e  has  extend;d 
it  to  vintneis  wicliin  borougli.  'I'he  extent  of  the  da- 
mage fullained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by  his  own 
oath  in  Jitem. 

12.  Seciucllration,  whether  voluntarily  confer.ted  to 
by  the  parties,  or  a-athorifed  by  the  judge,  is  a  kind  cl 
depolit  ;  but  as  the  office  of  i'equeltree,  to  whofe  care 
the  fubjeiit  in  dlfpute  is  committed,  is  net  confidercJ 
as  gratuitous,  Iw  cannot  throw  it  up  at  plcafure,  as  a 
common  depofitory  miy  do  ;  and  he  is  liable  in  the 
middle  degree  of  di!ii;encc.  Confienation  of  money  is 
•alfo  a  dcpofit.  It  may  be  made,  either  where  tiie  cell 
is  called  in  queflion  by  the  debtor,  as  in  fuipenf;ons  ; 
or  where  the  creditor  refufes  to  receive  his  money,  as 
in  wadfets,  &c.  The  riilt  of  the  configncd  money  lies 
on  the  conllgner,  where  he  ought  to  have  made  pay- 
ment, and  not  confignation  ;  or  has  conligned  only  a 
part ;  or  Iws  chofen  for  conlignatory,  a  perfon  neither 
named  by  the  parties  nor  cf  good  credit.  The  charger, 
or  other  creditor,  runs  the  ri(k,  if  he  has  charged  for 
f'^ms  not  due,  or  has  without  good  reafon  refufed  pay- 
ment, by  which  refuf  il  the  confignation  became  nccef- 
lary.  It  is  the  office  of  a  canlignatory,  to  keep  the 
money  in  fafe  cuflody  till  It  be  called  for  :  if  therefore 
he  puts  it  out  at  inteieft,  he  mail  run  the  hazard  of  the 
dcbtoi's  ir.folvency  ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  though 
he  Ihouid  draw  intcrefl  for  it,  he  is  liable  in  none  to  the 
configner. 

15.  Pledge,  when  oppofed  to  wadfet,  is  a  ccntracl, 
by  V  hich  a  d-.btor  puts  into  the  hands  cf  his  creditor  a 
fj'ecial  moveable  fubjcrt  in  fecurity  of  the  debt,  to  be 
rtdtlivtrtd  on  payment.  Where  a  fecurity  is  efabliih- 
ed  by  law  to  the  creditor,  upon  a  fubjeifl  which  con- 
tinues in  the  debtor's  poirelFion,  it  has  the  fpecialname 
of  an  hypothec.  Tradcfmen  and  iliip-carpenters  have 
an  hypothec  on  the  houfe  or  Ihip  repaired,  for  the 
materials  and  other  charges  of  reparation  :  but  not  for 
the  expence  ofbn-ldinga  new  ihip.  This,  however, 
muft  not  now  be  underllocd  to  apply  univerfally  ;  for 
th.e  court  of  fefijon,  in  dillerent  cafes  which  lately  oc- 
curred before  them,  and  founding  upon  the  law  and 
pracTice  of  England  in  fimilar  cal(.s,  have  found,  that 
no  hypcthcc  exills  for  the  expence  of  repairs  done  in' 
a  home  port.  Owners  of  ihips  have  an  hypothec  on 
the  car; p  for  the  freight ;  heritors  en  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  ;  and  landlords  on  the  ini-cda  el  illala,  for  ih.eir 
rents.  Writers  alfo,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  hy- 
pothec, or  more  properly  of  retention,  in  their  con- 
llltucBt's  writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  deburfe- 
nients.  A  creditor  cannot,  for  his  own  payment,  fell 
the  fubjec't  impignorated,  without  applying  to  tlic 
judge-crdinary  for  a  warrant  to  put  it  up  to  public 
fa!e  or  rr  up  ;  and  to  this  application  the  debtor  ought 
to  be  made  a  party. 

Sect.  XIV.     Of  dl'tgalhm  h^  uor.l  or  ivr'n. 

Thf,   appellation   of  xcrhal  may  be  applied  to  all 
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obiigaiiors  to  the  conftitution  of  which  writing  is  not  Law  o 
elfeiuial,  wiiich  includes  both  real  and  confeafual  con-  Scotlan..  ,, 
tra<fts ;  but  as  thefe  are  explained  under  feparate  titles,  " 
obligations  by  •word,  in  thefenfe  ct  this  rubric,  niaft  be 
relliicted,  either  to  prcmifes,  or  to  fuch  verbal  agree- 
ments as  have  no  fpecial  name  to  diflinguifh  them. 
Agreement  implies  the  intervention  of  two  different 
parties,  who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  one 
another.  Where  nothing  is  to  be  given  or  performed 
but  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  a  promife  ;  which, 
as  it  is  gratuitouf,  does  net  require  the  acceptance  of 
him  to  whom  the  promife  is  made.  An  offer,  which 
mull  be  diftinguiOied  from  a  promife,  implies  fomething 
to  be  done  by  the  other  party  ;  and  confequenily  is 
not  binding  on  the  offerer,  till  it  be  accepted,  with 
its  limitations  or  cordillons,  by  him  to  whom  the 
offer  is  made  ;  after  which,  it  becomes  a  proper  agree- 
ment. 

2.  Writing  muft  neceliarily  intervene  in  all  obliga-  Wtitiig^ 
ticns  and  bargains  concerning  heritable  fubjjiSs,  though 
they  (hould  be  only  temporary  :  as  tack?,  which,  when 
they  are  verbal,  lad  but  for  one  year.  In  thefe,  no 
verbal  agreement  is  binding,  though  it  (hould  be  refer- 
red to  the  oath  of  the  party  ;  fcr,  till  writing  is  adhi- 
bited, law  gives  both  parties  a  right  to  relle,  as  from 
an  unfinllhed  bargain;  which  is  called  laci/s panitcntU. 
If,  upon  a  verbal  bargain  of  lands,  part  of  the  price 
(hall  be  paid  by  him  who  was  to  purchafe,  the  inter- 
t'lnfus  rei,  the  aflual  paymer.t  of  money,  creates  a  va- 
lid obligation,  and  gives  a  beginning  to  the  contract 
ot  fale  :  and,  in  general,  where-evcr  m.attcrs  are  no 
longer  entire,  the  right  to  refile  feerns  to  be  excluded. 
An  agreement,  whereby  a  real  right  is  pafied  ircvr.,  or 
relhlifted,  called  pndum  lileratorium,  may  be  preferred 
verbally  ;  for  freedom  is  favourable,  and  the  purpofe  oi 
fuch  agreement  is  rather  to  dl/lolve  than  to  create  an 
ob'.'gation.  Writing  is  alfo  elfcntial  to  bargains  rrade 
und^r  crndition  that  tliey  lliall  be  reduced  Into  writing  ; 
for  In  fuch  cafes,  It  \%  pars  ccntrailus,  that,  till  writing 
be  adlilbitcd,  both  parties  lliall  have  libeitv  to  with- 
draw. In  the  fame  manrer,  verbal  cr  nuncupative 
teftameuts  arc  rejected  by  the  law ;  but  verbal  legacies 
are  fu^laincti,  wliere  they  do  not  exceed  L.  100  Scots. 

3.  Anciently,  when  writing  was  little  ufed,  deeds  Solemni 
were  executed  by  the  party,  appending  his  feal  to  them  "^  y'"'.'  . 
in  prefcnce   cf  witnelfes.     For  preventing  frauds  that       °^""' 
might  happen  by  appending  feals  to  falfe  deeds,  the 
fubfcrlptiun  alfo  of  thegranter  was  afterwards  required, 
and,  if  he  could  not  write,   that  of  a  notary.     As  it 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequences  Co  give  full  force 
to  the  fubfcription  of  the  parties  by  initials,  which  is 
more  eafi'.y  counterfeited  ;  the  praftice,  in  order  to  fuf- 
tain  fuch  fubfciiptlcn,  ftems  to   require  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the   granter  ufed  to  fubfcrlbe  in  that  way, 
but  that  defaBo  he  had  fubfcribed  the  deed  in  queflion  ; 
at  leaft,  fuch  proof  is   required,  if  the  inftruii,entary 
witnelfes  be  ftlll  alive. 

4.  As  a  further  check,  it  was  afterwards  provided, 
that  all  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  o- 
ther  deeds  of  importance,  be  fubfcribed  by  the  principal 
parties,  if  they  can  fabfcribe  ;  otherwife,  by  two  nota- 
ries, before  four  v.Itiicl:csfpecially  defigned.  The  fub- 
fequeiit  praiftlce  extended  this  requifite  of  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  witnelfes  to  the  cafe  w  here  the  parties  them- 
felves  fublcribeJ.     Cuftom  has  conft rued  obligations  for 
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change  (I'cencxt  parag.),  can  \)c  prorcct  by  tbc  granter's    JLaw  of 
own  afiertion,  in    prejudice   cither  of  his   hcii'   or   his    Scotbnl. 


gr.  for  a  fum 
of  money,  though  exceeding  L.  loo,  the  fubfcription  creditors,  but  niuft  be  I'upportcd  by  other  adminicles, 
of  one  notary  io  fufficient,  if  the  creditor  reilrifts  his  2.  Teftamenls,  if  executed  where  7r.-n  of  flcill  and  bul'i- 
claim  to  L.  100:  But  in  an  obligation  indivifiblc,  e.g.  nefs  cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  the/  lliould  not 
for  llie  jierformance  of  a  faft,  if  it  be  not  fubfcribed  be  quite  formal  :  and  let  ih.-  fubje^l  of  a  teftameiit  be 
in  terms  of  the  llatute,  it  is  void.  When  notaries  thus  ever  lo  valuable,  one  notary  figniag  for  the  teilator, 
attcR  a  deed,  the  attellation  or  docquct  mat  fpecialiy  before  two  witnelfes,  is  in  pra.Sice  fulTicient.  Clergy- 
exprefs  that  the  granter  gave  them  a  mandate  to  fign  ;  men  were  frequintly  notaries  before  the  reformation  ; 
nor  is  ii  fufBcient  that  thia  be  mentioned  in  the  body  and,  though  they  were  alterwards  prohibited  to  aft  as 
of  the  VTiting.  notaries,  the   cafe   of  te  laments   is   excepted;  fo  that 

J.  In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writes  it,  thefe  are  fupported  by  the  attcftation  of  one  rniniller, 
with  his  dwelling-place,  or  other  mark  of  dirtinflion,  with  two  witnelfes,  3.  Difcharges  to  tenants  are  faf- 
muft  be  inferted.  The  witnefTes  muft  both  fubfcribe  tained  without  witnclfes,  Irom  I'leir  prefumcd  rufticity, 
as  witned'es,  and  their  names  and  defigmllons  be  in-  or  ignorance  in  bufinef,.  4.  Millive  letters  In  n-  imr- 
ferted  in  the  bod.'  of  the  deed:  And  all  fubfcrihing  cn.'oria,  comm'llions,  and  fitted  acciiuats  in  the  courfe 
witnefTes  mufl  know  the  granter,  and  either  fee  him  of  trade,  and  bills  of  exchange,  though  they  are  not 
fubfcribe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  fubfcription  ;  holograph,  are,  frt)m  the  favour  of  commerce,  fuftain- 
otherwife  they  are  declared  punifhable  as  accelTirry  to    ed  without  the  ordinary  folemnlties. 

forgery.      Deeds,   decrees,  and    other  fecurities,  con-         10.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form  r.ills  of  ex 

filling  of  more  than  one  fheet,  maybe  written  by  way    of  a  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  mandant  defires  change. 

of  book,  in  place  of  the  former  cuflom  of  pafting  to-    him  to  whom   it  is  direifted,  to   pay  a  certain  fum,  at 

gether  the  fevcral  flieets,  and  figning  the  joinings  on    the  day  and  place  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  party. 

the    margin;    provided  each   page    be  figiicd  by  the    Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  by  a  perfon  in  one  country 

granter,  and  marked   by  its  number,  and  the  telUng    to  his  correfpondent   in  another  ;  and  they   have  that 

claufe  exprefs  the  number  of  pages.  name,  bccaufe  it  is  the  exchange,  or  the  value  of  money 

mill-  f>.  Inftruments  of  feifm   are  valid,  if  fubkribed  by    in  one  place  compared  with  its  value  in  anotiier,  that 

of  no-   one  notary,  before  a  reafonable  number  of  witnciies ;    generally  determines  the  pre.ife  extent  ot  the  fum  con- 

>l  in-     which  is  extended  by  praiflice  to  inftruments  of  refig-    tained  in  the  draught.     Tlie    creditor  in    the  hill  is 

■'  nation.     Two  witnelfcs  arc  deemed  a  reafonable  ntim-    fometimes  called  the  poifcnbr,  or  fiorUur.     As  parties  to 

her  to  every  deed  that  can  be  executed  by  one  notary,    billsarc  of  diiferent  countries,  qucUions  concerning  them 

It  is   not  necelfary  that  the  witneffes  to  a  notorial  in-    ought  to  be  determined  by  the  received  cuflom  of  tra- 

ftrument  or  execution  fee  the  notary  or  meflenger  fign  ;    ding   nations,  unlefs   where   fpecial   ftatute  interpofes. 

for  they  are  called  as  witnefTes  to  the  tranfadion  which    For  this   reafon,  bills  of  exchange,  though  their  form 

is  atlefted,  and  not  to  tlie  fubfcription   of  the   perfon    admits  not  of  witnelfes,  yet  prove  their  own  dates,  ia 

iittefting.  queftions  either    with    the    heir  or    creditors    of  the 

7.   A  new  requiute  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds    debtor  ;  but  this  doctrine  is  not  extended  to  inland  bills 

fmce  the  union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue:  Tliey    payable  to  the  drawer  himfeir. 

muR  be  executed  on  flamped  paper,  or  parchment,  pay-         11.  A  bill  is  valid,  without  tlie  defignation  either  Their  fo- 
ing  a  certain  duty  to  the  crov>-n.     Thefe  duties   niufl    of  the  drawer  or  of  the  perfon  to  wluim  it  is  made  I'-nmitiy*. 
all  be  paid  before  wrote  upon,  under  a  penalty;  but    payable:   It  is  enough,  that  the  drawer's  fublcription  ^"^'. "''''" 
they  are  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  it  would  be    appears  to  be  truly  his  ;  and  one's  bjlng  ■.^odefTor  of  a. ''^ '"■'"' 
tedious,  even  if  it   fell  under   our  plan,  to  enter  in-    bill  marks  him  out  to  be  the   creditor,  if  be  be-ars  tl-.c 
to    an    enumeration    of  them.      They  will  be  found    name  given  in  the  bill   to  the   creditor:   Nay,  though 
at  length  in   Swinton's  Abridgement,  voa-  Sttimjis,  to    the  perfon  drawn  on  Ihould  not  be  defigned,  liis  accep- 
wliich  the  reader  is  referred.     Certain  judicial  deeds,    tance  prefiimes  that  it  was  he  whom  the  drawer  had  in 
fuch  as  bail-bonds,  bonds  of  cautionry,  in  fufpenlions,    his  eye.     Bills  drawn   blank,  in  the  creditor's   name 
&c.  are  excepted,  and  do  not  require  ftamps,  as  will     fall  under  the  llatutory  nullity  ;  for  tliough  indorfations 
be  feen  from  the  fcveral  afts  referred  to  by  the  com-    of  bills  arc  excepted  from  it,  hills  themfelves  are  not. 
piler  of  the  above  abridgement  of  the  ftatutcs.  Not  only  the  perfon  drawn  upon  mull  llgn  his  accep- 

ik  8-  The  granter's  narne  and  defignation  are  eflcnti.il,    tance,  but  the  drawer   mufl   fign  his  draught,  before- 

is.  not  properly  as  folemnlties,  but  becaufe  no  writing  can  any  obligation  can  be  formed  againfl  the  accepter  :  Yet 
have  eUccT:  without  tliem.  Bonds  were,  by  our  an-  it  is  fufticient  in  praiftice,  tliat  the  drawer  figns  before 
cicnt  praiSice,  fre.]uently  executed  without  filling  up  the  bill  be  produced  in  jud  ;ment ;  though  it  ihould  be 
iJic  creditor's  name  ;  and  they  pafTed  from  hand  to  hand,  after  the  death  Iwjlh  of  the  creditor  and  accepter.  A 
lite  note?  payable  to  the  Bearer  :  But  as  there  was  no  creditor  in  a  bill  may  iranfmit  it  lo  another  by  indor- 
method  for  ihe  creditor  of  a  perfon  poOefled  of  thefe  to  f  ilion,  though  the  bill  fKould  not  bear  lo  his  order  ;  by 
fccure  them  from  his  payment,  all  writings  tal:en  blank  the  fame  rule  tliat  other  rights  arc  tranimilliblc  by  af- 
in  the  creditor's  name  arc  declared  null,  as  covers  to  fignation,  though  they  do  not  bear  in  nffi^inces. 
fra-id  ;  with  tlie  exception  of  indorf.itions  of  bills  of        j  2.  The  dr.iwer,  by  figning  his  draught,  becomes  ObI!gati«n. 

liable  for  the  value  to  tlic  creditor  in  the  bill,  in  cafe 
the  perfon  drawn  upon  either  docs  not  accept,  or  iti'ter 
acceptance  does  not  p:iy  ;  for  he  is  prefumed  to  have  re- 
ceived value  from  the  creditorat  giving  Jiim  the  draught, 
though  it  fhotdd  not  bear  yur  i\i!ue  rcahitl ;     But,  if 


exchange. 

9.  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
ordinary  folemnlties.  1.  Holograph  deeds  (wrlutn  by 
the  granter  hlnifelf)  arc  eiTeiflual  without  witnelfes. 
'i'bc  date  of  no  holograph  v.iiting,  except  a  bill  of  cx- 
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the  drawer  was  debtor  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill  before    grace  are  expired,  the  indorfee  is  left  more  at  liberty,   Li 


rii>n. 


TJays  of 
grace. 


the  draught,  the  bill  is  prefumed  to  be  given  towards 
payment  of  the  debt,  ui.lcfs  it  cxprcfsly  hears  for  vn/ii-: 
The  perfon  drawn  upon,  it  he  rcfufe  to  accept,  while 
he  has  the  drawer'^  money  In  his  hands,  is  liable  to  him 
in  damages.  As  a  bill  prcfnmes  value  from  the  credi- 
tor, indorfation  prefumes  value  from  the  indorfee  ;  who 
therefore,  if  he  cannot   obtain   payment    from  the  ac 


and  does  not  lofe  his  recourfe,  tho'  he  (hould  not  take  Scotlanj 
a  formal  pn^teP:  for  not  payment,  If,  withiii  a  rcafonable 
time,  he  Ihall  give  the  indorfer  notice  of  the  accepter's 
refufing  to  pay.  Not  only  does  tho  poifeilor,  wlio  ne- 
t^ledts  'ftriiSt  negociation,  lofe  his  recciu-fe  againll  the 
drawer,  where  the  perfon  drawn  upon  becomes  after- 
wards bankrupt ;  but  tho'  he  lliou'.d  continue  folvent : 


ceptor,  has  recourfe  againft  the  indorfer,  unlefs  the  bill    for  he   may  in   that   cafe  recover  payment  from  the 


be  indorfed  in  tliefc  words,  tvilhout  recourfe. 

13.  Payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  accepter,  acquits  both 
tlic  drawer  and  him  at  the  hands  of  the  creditor :  but 
it  intitles  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer's 
debtor,  to  an  adfion  of  recourfe  againft  him  ;  and,  if 
he  was,  to  a  ground  of  compcnfation.     Where  the  bill 


debtor,  and  fb  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  an  unnecelfary 
procefs  againfl  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly  re- 
nounced by  his  negligence.  Recouri'e  is  prefcrved  a- 
gainfl;  the  drawer,  though  the  bill  fhould  not  be  duly 
nccociated,  if  the  perfon  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt- 
or ;  for   there  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by 


does  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the   perfon  drawn    the  neglc>fl  of  diligence,  and   he  ought   not  to  have 


upon,  it  is  prefumed  that  he  is  not  the  drawer's  debtor, 
and  confequcntly  he  has  recourfe  againft  the  drawer, 
ex  miindolo. 

14.  Bills,  when  indorfed,  arc  confidereJ  as  fo  many 
bags  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  indorfee  ;  which 


dr:iwn  on  one  who  owed  him  nothing. 

1 7.  The  privileges  fupcradded  to  bills  by  ftatute  are,  Privileg 
that  though,  by  their  form,  they  can  have  no  claufe  of  °f  ^""' 
reeiftration,  yet,  if  duly  protei^ed,  they  are  regiftrable 
within  fui  months  after  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  accep- 


thercfore  carry  right  to  the  contents,  free  of  all  burdens  tance,  or  in  iix  months  after  the  term  of  payment  in 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  themfelves.  Hence,  a  the  cafe  of  not  payment;  which  regiftration  is  made 
receiptor  difcharge,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant-    the  foundation  of  fummary  diligence,  either  againft  the 


ed  on  a  feparate  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter 
from  fecond  payment  to  the  indorfee  ;  hence,  alfo,  no 
ground  of  compcnfation  competent  to  the  accepter  a- 
gainft  the  original  creditor  can  be  pleaded  againft  tlie 
indorfee  :  but,  if  the  debtor  fhall  prove,  by  the  oath 
of  the  indorfee,  either  that  the  bill  is  indoi-fed  to  him 
for  the  indorfer's  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the 
full  value  for  the  indorfation,  the  indorfee  isjuftly  con- 
fidercd  as  but  a  name  ;  and  therefore  all  exceptions, 
receivable  againft  the  original  creditor,  will  be  fuftain- 


drawer  or  indorfer  in  the  cafe  cf  not  acceptance,  or  a 
gainft  the  accepter  in  the  cafe  of  not  payment.  This  is 
extended  to  inland  bills,  /'.  e.  bills  both  drawn  and  Inlandb 
made  payable  in  Scotland,  After  acceptance,  fum- 
mary diligence  lies  againft  no  other  than  the  accepter ; 
the  drawer  and  indorfer  muft  be  purfued  by  an  ordi- 
nary aiftion.  It  is  only  the  principal  fum  in  the  bill, 
and  intereft,  that  can  be  charged  for  fiimmarily  :  the 
exchange,  when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the 
re-exchaiTtje   incurred  by  fuft'ering  the   bill  to  be  pro- 


ed  againft  him.     A   protefted   bill,  after  regiftration,    tefted  and  returned,  and  the  expence  of  diligence,  muft 
cannot  be   tranfmitted   by  indorfation,  but  by  affigna-    all  be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  aftlon  ;  becaufe  thefe  are 


tion. 

15.  Bills  muft  be  negociated  by  the  poffeffbr,  againft 
tlie  perfon  drawn  upon,  within  a  precife  time,  in  order 
to  preferve  recouri'e  againft  the  drawer.  In  bills  pay- 
able fo  many  days  after  fi^;ht,  the  creditor  has  a  dif- 
cretlonary  power  of  fixing  the  payment  fomewh.at 
fooner  or  later,  as  h.is   occafions  fhall  require.     Bills 

payable  on  a  day  certain,  need  not  be  prefsnted  forac-    deviates  from  the  proper  nature  of  bills  :   hence,  a  bill 
reptance  till  the  day  of  payment,  becaufe  that  day  can    to  which  a  penalty  is  adjefted,  or  with  a  claufe  of  in- 
neither  be  prolonged  nor  rtiortened  by  the  time  of  ac-    tereft  from  the  date,  is  null.     Inland  precepts  drawn, 
ceptance.     For  the  fame  reafon,  the  acceptance  of  bills, 
payable  on  a  precife  day,  need  not  be  dated  ;  but,  where 
a  bill   is  drawn  payable  i'o  many  days  after   fight,  it 


not  liquid  debts,  and  fo  muft  be  previoufty  conftituted 

1 8.  Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  confiderable  Certain 
diftance  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privileges  of''''.'*'"'" 
bills ;  for  bills  are  intended  for  currency,  and  not  to  ^""  2 
lie  as  a  fecurity  in  the  creditor's  hands.  Bills  are  not 
valid  which  appear  ex  facie  to  be  donations.  No  ex- 
trinfic  ftipulation  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  bill  which 


muft  ;  becaufe  there   the  term  of  payment  depends  on 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

16.  Though  bills  are,  inftrifllaw,  due  the  very  day 
on  v.rhich  they  arc  made  payable,  and  may  thefore  be 
protefted  on  the  day  thereafter  ;  yet  there  are  three 
days  immediately  following  the  day  of  payment,  called 
days  ofgiace,  within  any  of  whicli  the  creditor  may 
proteft  the  bill :  but  if  he  delay  protefting  till  the  day 
after  the  laft  day  cf  grace,  he  Icfcs  his  recourfe  Where 
a  bill  is  protefted,  either  for  not  acceptance  or  not 
payment,  the  dillionour  muft  be  notined  to  the  drawer 
or  indorfer,  within  three  pells  at  farth^il.  This  ftii,r.- 
nels  of  negociation  is  confined  to  fuch  bills  as  may  be 
protefted  by  the  po'feffor  upon  a  ih.ird  day  of  grace  : 
vhere,  therefore,  bills,  are  hidorfcd  after  th.e  days  of 
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not  for  money  the  medium  of  trade,  but  for  fungibles, 
are  null,  as  wanting  writer's  name  and  witnelfes.  It  is 
not  an  agreed  point  whether  promilfory  notes,  without 
writer  and  witneftes,  unlefs  holograph,  are  probative. 

19.  So  ftood  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  bills  and  1-atc  al 
proniillbry  notes,  previous  to  the  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  ^\ 
By  that    ftatute,    however,    the    law  of  Scotland  has 


ions  a ,( 
bills  am 


undergone  very  material  alterations.     They    are 


clared  to  have  the  fame  privileges  ;  and  to  prefcribe  in 
fix  years  after  the  term  of  payment.  Bank  notes  and 
poft-bills  are  excepted  from  this  jirefcription  ;  nor  does 
it  run  during  the  years  of  the  creditor's  minority.  In- 
land bills  and  prcmiflbry  notes  muft  be  protefted  with- 
in the  davs  of  grace,  to  fecure  recourfe  ;  and  the  diftio- 
rnary  notified  within  14  days  after  the  proteft.  Sum- 
nour  diligence  may  pafs  not  only  againft  the  accepter, 
but  likiwife  .againft  the  drawer,  and  all  the  indorfees 
jointly  and  fcverally  ;  and  at  the  inftance  of  anv  in- 

drTfee, 


'     promiff  f 
^^'  notes. 
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reign 


of  dorfoe,  though  the  bill  w.is  not  proteftcd  in  his  name, 
'"'•  upon  his  prodiicine  a  receipt  or  letter  from  the  pro- 
tefting  indorfee.  This  aft  was  in  force  only  for  feven 
years  after  15th  May  1772,  and  to  the  end  of  tlie  then 
next  feQlon  of  parliament.  But  as  it  was  found  by 
experience,  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Scot- 
1  md,  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  late  aft  23  Geo. 
III.  fo  that  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

20.  As  for  the  folemnities  efTcntial  to  deeds  figned 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  they  come  to  receive  exe- 
cution in  Scotland,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  laws 
can  be  of  authority  beyond  tlie  dominions  of  tlie  law- 


livcry 


giver.  Hence,  in  (Irictnels,  no  deed,  though  perfefted 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  figned, 
can  have  effeft  in  another  country  where  different  fo- 
lemnilies  are  required  to  a  deed  of  that  fort.  But  this 
rigour  is  fo  foftened  ex  comitate,  by  the  common  con- 
fent  of  nations,  that  all  perfonal  oblig.ations  granted 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country  where  they  arc 
figned,  are  effeftual  every  where  ;  which  obtains  in 
obligations  to  convey  heritage.  Conveyances  them- 
fclvts,  however,  of  heritable  fubjefts,  muft  be  perfec- 
ted according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  heri- 
tage lies,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed. 

21.  A  writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  under  his 


A  dcpofi-  ^^^.^  power  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  ob- 

'  tioii  01        ,.  *  ,  ^  .       .        ,    ,.  ,  ,  ,   . 

eds.  ligatory,  only  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  grantee  lum- 
felf,  or  found  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfbn.  As  to 
which  lafl,  the  following  rules  are  obferved.  A  deed 
found  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the 
granter  and  grantee,  is  prefumed  to  have  been  put  in 
his  hands  as  doer  for  the  grantee.  The  prefumption 
is  alfo  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  a  ftranger  to  both.  \Vhere  a  deed  is  depo- 
fited  ill  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,  the  terms  of  de- 
pofitation  may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  depofita- 
ry,  unlefs  where  they  are  reduced  into  writing.  A 
deed  appearing  in  the  cuflody  of  the  grantee  himfelf, 
is  confidered  as  his  abfolute  right  ;  in  fo  much  that  the 
granter  is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  it  was  granted  in 
trull,  olherwii'e  tlian  by  a  written  declaration  figned  by 
the  truftee,  or  by  liis  oath. 
hatdccds  j^^  -pjjg  following  deeds  are  effeftual  without  dcli- 
'r^"^  ,  very,  (i.)  Writings  containing  a  chuife  difpenl'ing 
with  the  delivery  ;  thefc  arc  of  the  nature  of  revocable 
deeds,  where  the  death  of  the  granter  is  equivalent  to 
delivery,  bccaufe  after  death  there  can  be  no  revocation. 
(2.)  Deeds  in  favour  of  children,  even  natural  ones  ; 
for  parents  are  the  proper  cuftodiars  or  keepers  of 
their  chiWrcns  writings.  From  a  fimilar  realbn,  poft- 
niipti.il  felllements  by  the  hutband  to  the  wife  need  no 
delivery.  (3.)  Rights  which  are  not  to  take  cflcft  till 
the  granter's  death,  or  even  where  he  referves  an  inte- 
rell  to  himfelf  during  his  life;  for  it  is  prefumed  he 
jiolds  the  cullody  of  thefc,  merely  to  fecure  to  himfelf 
iuch  rcfcrved  interell:.  (4.)  Deeds  which  the  granter  lay 
under  an  antecedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.^. 
lights  granted  to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief.  (5.)  Mu- 
tual obligations,  e.  s-  contrafts  ;  for  every  fuch  deed, 
the  momeiu  it  is  executed,  is  a  common  evident  to  uU 
the  parties  contraftors.  Laftly,  the  publication  of  a 
wilting  by  regiibation,  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 
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Sect.  XV.     Of  obligations  and  conliacls  ar'ifing  from  con- 
fent,  and  of  acceffory  ohligations. 

Contracts   confenfual,  (i.  e.  which  might,  by  the  Confcnfual 
Roman  law,  be  perfefted  by  fole  confent,  without  the  contraias. 
intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing,)   wee  file, 
penniilalioti,   location,  fociely,    and  mandate.      'Where  tlie 
fubjeft  of  any  of  thefe  contrafts  is  heritable,  writing  is 
necelfary. 

2.  S^ile  is  a  contraft,  by  v,'hich  one  becomcg  obliged  Saic. 
to  give  fomething  to  another,  in  confideration  of  a  cer- 
tain price  in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Things 
confining  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  this 
contraft,  as  the  draught  of  a  net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  ufe  is  abfolutcly  prohibited,  can- 
not be  the  fubjeft  of  fale  ;  and  even  in  run  goods,  no 
aftion  lies  againll  the  vender  for  not  delivery,  if  tlie 
buyer  knew  the  goods  were  run.  So  far  indeed  has 
this  principle  been  carried,  and  fo   anxious  have    the 


judges  been  to  put  a  flop  to  the  praftice  of  fmuggling, 
that  in  different  cafes  which  have  occur.-ed  of  aftion 
being  brought  at  the  inflance  of  a  foreign  merchant 
againd  perfons  relident  in  Scotland  for  payment  ot- 
goods  which  had  been  fmuggled,  a  diftinftion  has  been 
made  betwixt  the  cafe  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 
or  not  being  a  native  of  Scotland.  Where  the  foreign 
merchant  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  prefu- 
med that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  revenue  law  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  verfins 
in  re  illicita  ;  and  therefore  aftion  has  been  denied 
for  recovery  of  the  price  of  fuch  goods  :  but  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  foreign  merchant  was  not  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  no  ways  amendable  to,  and  even  prefu- 
med ignorant  of,  its  laws,  h«  has  with  juflice  been  al- 
lowed aftion  for  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  unlefs  it  were 
fhown  that  he  had  in  faft  been  particeps  criminir,  by 
aiding  the  fmuggle.  The  fame  principle  has  regulated 
the  decifions  in  the  courts  of  England  in  cafes  of  a  fi- 
milar nature,  which  have  within  thefe  few  years  come 
before  them. 

3.  Though  this  contraft  may  be  perfefted  before 
delivery  of  the  fubjeft,  the  property  remain';  till  then 
with  the  vender  :  (See  N^  clxii.  9.).  Yet  till  delivery, 
the  hazard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  purchafer 
becaufe  he  has  all  the  profits  ariling  from  it  after  the 
file.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fubjeft  itfelf  ptriihes  to 
the  vender;  (i.)  If  it  Ihould  perilh  through  his  fault, 
or  after  his  undue  delay  to  deliver  it.  (2.)  If  a  fub- 
jeft is  fold  as  a  fungible,  and  not  as  an  individual,  or 
corpus,  e.  g.  a  quantity  of  farm-wheat,  fold  without 
dilUnguifliing  the  parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  rell 
of  the  farm.  (3.)  The  pericnliim  lies  on  the  vender 
till  delivery,  if  he  be  obliged  by  a  fpccial  article  in  the 
contraft  to  deliver  th.e  fubjeft  at  .1  certain  place. 

4.  Location  is  that  contraft   where  an  hire  is  flipu-  Loci^tion. 
lated  for  the  life  of  things,  or  for  thefervice  of  perfons. 

He  who  lets  his  work  or  the  ufe  of  his  property  to 
hire,  is  the  locator  or  Iclfor  ;  and  the  other,  the  con- 
duftor  or  leliee.  In  the  location  of  things,  the  lelfor 
is  obliged  to  deliver  tlie  fubjeft,  fitted  to  the  ufe  it  was 
let  for  ;  and  the  leliee  mull  prcfcrve  it  carefully,  put  it 
to  no  other  ufe,  and,  after  that  is  over,  rellore  it. 
Where  a  workman  or  artificer  lets  his  labour,  and  if 
the  work  is  cither  not  performed  according  to  contraft, 
4  S  or 
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or  if  it  be  infuflTicient,  even  from  mere  unfkillulncfs,  he 
is  liable  to  his  employer  in  d;unages,  for  he  ought  not, 
;is  an  artificer,  to  have  undertaken  a  work  to  which  he 
was  not  equal.  A  fervant  hired  for  a  certain  term,  is 
intitlcd  to  his  full  wages,  though  from  ficknefs  or  other 
accident  he  iliould  be  difabled  for  a  part  of  his  time  ; 
but  if  he  die  before  the  term,  his  wages  are  only  due 
for  the  time  he  aftually  ferved.  If  a  mafter  dies,  or 
without  good  reafon  turns  off,  before  the  term,  a  fer- 
vant who  eats  in  his  houle,  the  fervant  is  intitled  to  his 
full  wages,  and  to  his  maintenance  till  that  term  :  and, 
on  the  other  part,  a  fervant  who  without  ground  de- 
ferts  his  fervice,  forfeits  his  wages  and  maintenance, 
and  is  liable  to  his  mafter  in  damages. 

5.  Society  or  copartnerjlnp  is  a  contrafl,  whereby 
the  feveral  partners  agree  concerning  the  communica- 
tion ef  lofs  and  gain  arifing  from  the  fubjeft  of  the  con- 
trad.  It  is  formed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another ;  and  fo  is  not  conltitu- 
ted  in  the  cafe  of  co-heirs,  or  of  feveral  legatees  in  the 
fame  fubjeft.  A  copartnerfliip  may  be  fo  conllitutcd, 
tiiat  one  of  the  partners  Ihall,  either  from  his  fole  right 
of  property  in  the  fubjed,  or  from  his  fuperior  fkill, 
be  intitled  to  a  certain  ihare  of  the  profits,  without  be- 
ing fubjcfted  to  any  part  of  the  lofs;  but  a  fociety, 
where  one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of 
lots,  without  being  intided  to  any  ihare  of  the  profits, 
called  by  the  Romans  yoaV/Aj-  leonlna,  is  juftly  repro- 
bated. All  the  partners  are  intitled  to  iliares  of  profit 
and  lofs  proportioned  to  their  feveral  ftocks,  where  it 
is  not  otherwife  covenanted. 

6.  As  partners  are  united,  from  a  delellus  perfona, 
in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
fpecial  power  contained  in  the  contradl,  transfer  any 
part  of  his  ihare  to  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound 
in  folidtim  by  the  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
fubfcribc  by  the  Jirm  or  focial  name  of  the  company  ; 
unlefs  it  be  a  deed  that  falls  not  under  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiftration.  The  company  efFeds  are  the 
common  property  of  the  fociety  fubjeded  to  its  debts  ; 
f.)  that  ro  partner  can  claim  a  divifion  thereof,  even 
after  tlie  fociety  is  diffolved,  till  thefe  are  paid  :  and, 
confequcntly,  no  creditor  of  a  partner  can,  by  diligence, 
carry  to  himfclf  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
mon ftock,  in  prejudice  of  a  company  creditor:  but  he 
may,  by  arreftment,  fecure  his  debtor's  Ihare  in  the 
company's  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming  to  him  at 
the  clofe  of  tlie  copartnerlhip,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  not  ex- 
h  lulled  by  the  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  founded  in  the  mutual  confidence 
,  among  the _/of;V,  is  diflblved,  not  only  by  the  renuncia- 
tion, but  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  if  it  be  not 
otherwife  fpecially  covenanted.  A  partner  who  re- 
nounces upon  unfair  viewt,  or  at  a  critical  time,  when 
his  withdrawing  may  be  fatal  to  the  fociety,  Icofes  his 
jxirtners  from  all  their  engagements  to  liim,  while  he 
n  bound  to  them  for  all  tlie  profits  he  lliall  make  by 
his  withdrawing,  and  for  the  lofs  arifing  thereby  to 
the  company.  Not  only  natural,  but  civil  death,  e.  g. 
arifing  from  a  fentence  infliding  capital  puniihment, 
makes  one  incapable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  part- 
ner, and  confequently  diliblves  the  fociety.  In  both 
cafes,  of  death  and  renueiciation,  the  remaining  part- 
ners may  continue  the  copartnerlliip,  either  exprefsly, 
by  entering  into  a  new  contjad  ;  or  tacitly,  by  carry- 


ing on  their  trade  as  formerly.  Public  trading  com-  Law  of 
panies  are  now  every  day  conftituted,  with  rules  very  Scotlar. 
different  from  thofe  which  either  obtained  in  the  Ro- 
man law  or  at  this  day  obtain  in  private  focieties.  The 
proprietors  or  partners  in  thefe,  tliough  they  may  tranf- 
fer  their  Ihares,  cannot  renounce  ;  nor  does  their  death 
dilfolve  the  company,  but  the  fhare  of  the  deceafed  de- 
fcends  to  his  reprefentative. 

8.  A.  joint  trade  is  not  a  copartnerfhip,  but  a  mo- A  joint 
mentary  contrail,  where  two  or  more  perfons  agree  to  trade 
contribute  a  fum,  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  courfe 
of  trade,  the  produce  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  adventurers,  according  to  their  feveral  fhares,  after 
the  voyage  is  finiihed.  If,  in  joint  trade,  that  part- 
ner who  is  intrufted  with  the  money  for  purchafing  the 
goods,  fhould,  in  place  of  paying  them  in  cafh,  buy 
them  upon  credit,  the  funiilher  who  followed  his  taith 
alone  in  the  fale,  has  no  recourfe  againft  the  other  ad- 
venturers ;  he  can  only  recover  from  them  what  of  the 
buyer's  ihare  is  yet  in  their  hands.  Where  any  one  of 
the  adventurers  in  a  joint  trade  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  others  are  preferable  to  his  creditors,  upon  the 
common  ftock,  as  long  as  it  continues  undivided,  for 
theirrelief  of  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by  them 
on  account  of  the  adventure. 

9.  Mandate  is  a  contrad,  by  which  one  employs  a-  Mandat* 
nother  to  manage  any  bufmefs  for  him ;  and  by  the 
Roman  law,  it  muft  have  been  gratuitous.  It  may  be 
conftituted  tacitly,  by  one's  fuffering  another  to  aft 
in  a  certain  branch  of  his  affairs,  for  a  traft  of  time 
together,  without  challenge.  The  mandator  is  at  li- 
berty not  to  accept  of  the  mandate  ;  and  as  hii  powers 
are  folely  founded  in  the  mandants  commiffion,  he 
muft  if  he  undertakes  it,  ftriclly  adhere  to  tlie  direc- 
tions given  him  :  Nor  is  it  a  good  defence,  that  the 
method  he  followed  was  more  rational ;  tor  iii  that  his 
employer  was  the  proper  judge.  Where  no  fpecial 
rules  are  prefcrlbed,  the  mandatory,  if  he  ads  prudently, 
is  lecure,  whatever  the  luccefs  may  be  ;  and  he  can 
fue  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  expences  realbnably  de- 
burled  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

10.  Mandates  may  be  general,  containing  a  power 
oi  adminiftering  the  mandant's  whole  aiTairs  ;  but  no 
mandate  implies  a  power  of  dilpofing  gratuitouily  of 
the  conftituent's  property,  nc  r  even  of  lelling  his  he- 
ritage for  an  adequate  price  Lut  a  general  mandatory 
may  i'ell  fuch  cf  the  moveables  as  mult  otherwile  perifli. 
No  mandatory  can,  without  fpecial  powers,  trairfaifl 
dcubtiul  claims  belonging  to  his  conftituent,  or  refer 
them  to  ai  biters. 

11.  Mandates  expire,  (i.)  By  the  revocation  of  the 
err.ployer,  though  only  tacit,  as  if  he  ihouli  name  a- 
Eother  mandatory  for  the  fame  bufinei's.  (2.)  By  the 
renunciation  of  the  munda'ory  ;  even  after  he  has  exe- 
cuted part  of  his  commiillon,  if  his  office  be  gratuitous. 
(3.)  By  the  death,  either  of  the  mandant  or  mandatory : 
But  if  matters  are  not  entire,  the  mandate  continues 
in  force,  notwithftanding  fuch  revocation,  renunciation, 
or  death.  Procuratories  of  refignation,  and  precepts 
of  feifin,  are  made  out  in  the  form  of  mandates  ;  but, 
becaufe  they  are  granted  for  the  fole  benefit  of  the  man- 
datory, all  of  them,  excepting  i)rccepts  oi' eiare  coii/lat, 
are  declared  (by  ad  1693)  to  continue  alter  the  death 
either  of  the  granter  or  grantee.  Deeds  which  co- 
tain  a  claufe  or  mandate  for  regiftraiion,  are  for  the 
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^     Law  of    fame  reafon  made  regiftiable  alter  the  death  of  cither 
•Scotland,    (by  aft  1693  and  1696.) 

1  2.  The  favour  of  commerce  has  introduced  a  tacit 
mandate,  by  which  mafters  of  fliips  are  impowered 
to  contrafl  in  name  of  their  exercitors  or  employers, 
for  repairs,  ihip-provifions,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be 
necelTary  for  the  (hip  or  crew  ;  fo  as  to  oblige  not  them- 
felves  only,  but  their  employers.  Whoever  has  tlie  ac- 
tual charge  of  the  Ihip  is  deem.ed  the  mailer,  though 
he  fliould  have  no  commilfion  from  the  exercitors,  cr 
Ihould  be  fubftituted  by  the  rriafter  in  the  dire<fllon  of 
the  Ihip  without  their  knowledge.  Exercitors  are 
liable,  whetlier  the  mailer  has  paid  his  own  money  to 
a  merchant  for  necelfaries,  or  has  borrowed  money  to 
purchafe  them.  The  furniflier  or  lender  muft  prove 
that  the  fliip  needed  repairs,  provifions,  ike.  to  fuch  an 
extent ;  but  he  is  under  no  necelllty  to  prove  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  or  materials  to  the  fliip's  ufe.  If 
there  are  feveral  exercitors,  they  are  liable  Jinnu/i  in/o- 
lidum.  In  the  fame  manner  the  undertaker  of  any 
branch  of  trade,  manufaflure,  or  other  land  negocia- 
tion,  is  bound  by  the  contrafts  of  the  inftitors  whom 
he  fets  over  it,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fubjeft  of  the 
pmpqfitura. 

13.  Contracts  and  obligations,  in  themfelves  imper- 
feft,  receive  ftrength  by  the  contraftor  or  his  heir's  do- 
ing any  aifl  thereafter  which  imports  an  approbation  of 
them,  and  confequently  fupplies  the  place  of  an  origi- 
nal legal  confent.  This  is  called  hom^/lo^a'.ion  ;  and  it 
takes  place  even  in  deeds  intrinfically  null,  whether 
the  nullity  arifes  from  the  want  of  ftatutory  folemni- 
ties,  or  from  the  incapacity  of  the  granter.  It  cannot 
be  inferred,  (1.).  By  the  aQ:  of  a  perfon  who  was  not 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  original  deed  ;  for  one  cannot 
approve  what  he  is  ignorant  of  (2.)  Homologation 
has  no  place  where  the  aft  or  deed,  which  is  plead- 
ed as  fuch,  can  be  afcribed  to  any  other  cauie  ;  for 
an  intention  to  come  under  an  obligation  is  not  pre- 
fumed. 

•Quafi-con-  14.  ^lafi-contrans  are  formed  without  explicit  con- 
tra^s,  fent,  by  one  of  the  parties  doing  fomething  which  by  its 
nature  either  obliges  him  to  the  other  party,  or  the 
other  party  to  him.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  reckoned 
tutory,  &.C.  the  entry  ot  an  heir,  iif^^o/ionim  ^ejl'io,  in- 
ilehUifoliiUo,  communion  of  goods  between  two  or  more 
common  proprietors,  and  mcrcinm  jaflm  Icvamln:  navis 
caufa.  Ni^'ilhruin  ^eJTio  forms  thofc  obligations  which 
arife  from  the  man.agement  of  a  perfon's  alFairs,  in  his 
abfencc,  by  another,  without  a  mandate.  As  fuch 
manager  aifls  without  authority  fiom  the  proprietor, 
he  ought  10  be  liable  in  cxac'f  diligence,  unlefs  he  has 
from  friendlhip  iiiterpofed  in  aiiairs  which  admitted  no 
delay  ;  and  he  is  accountable  for  his  introniiirions  with 
intereft.  On  the  other  j  art,  he  is  intltled  to  the  reco- 
very of  his  neccflary  deburfements  on  the  fubjefl,  and 
to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  in  which  he  may  have 
bound  himfelf  in  confequcnce  of  the  management. 

13.  IiuliUl'i  folul'io,  or  the  payment  to  one  of  wh.at 
is  not  due  to  him,  if  made  through  any  inillake,  cither 
of  faifl,  or  even  of  law,  founds  him  who  made  the 
payment  in  an  aflion  againft  the  receiver  for  repay- 
ment (rondiU'ia  imltbUi.)  This  a<flion  docs  not  lie, 
(  I.)  IF  t!ic  fum  paid  was  due  ex  ttrjmtpl.',  or  by  a  natu- 
ral obligation  :  for  the  obligation  to  rellorc  is  fmuidcd 
folcly  in  equity.     (2.)  If  he  v. ho  iiiadc  the  payment 
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knew  that  nothing  was  due;  for  yi/j  confulto  dat  quod    Ljwof 
n'jn  debebat,  prafumiler  dcinrire,  Scotland. 

1 6.  Where  two  or  more  perfons  become  common  i^iThV^f^ 
proprietors  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  either  by  legacy,  gift,  dividing 
or  purchafe,  without  the  view  ol  copartnerfhip,  an  ob-  common 
ligation   is  tliereby  created  among  the  proprietors   to  prope")'- 
communicate  the  profit  and  lofs  arifing  from  the  fubjeft, 
while  it  remains  common  :  And  the  fubjecf  may  be 
divided  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  intereft.     This  divi- 
fion,  where  the  quellion  is  among  the  common  proprie- 
tors,  is  according  to  the   valuation   of  their  nfpcffive  pro- 
perties :  But   where  the  queftion  is   between   the  pro- 
prietors and  thofe  having  fervitudes  upon  the  property, 
the  fuperfice  is  only  divided,  without  prejudice  to  the 
property.     Commonties  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to 
royal  boroughs,  are  not  divifible.     Lands  lying  runrig, 
and  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  may  be  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  borough  and  incorporated  acres  ; 
die  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  judge  or- 
dinary, or  juftices  of  the  peace. 

1 7.  The  throwing  of  goods  overboard,  for  lighten-  . 

ing  a  fhip  in  a  ftorm,  creates  an  obligation,  whereby  f "  ^**** 
the  owners  of  the  fhip  and  goods  faved  are  obliged  to 
contribute  for  the  relief  of  thofe  whole  goods  were 
thrown  overboard,  that  fo  all  may  bear  a  proportional 
lofs  of  the  goods  ejefled  for  the  commnu  lafety.  In 
this  contribution,  the  (hip's  provifions  fuifer  no  efti- 
mation.  A  mafter  who  has  cut  his  mart,  or  parted 
with  his  anchor  to  fave  the  (hip,  is  intitled  to  this  re- 
lief; but  if  he  has  loft  them  by  the  ftorm,  the  lofs  falls 
only  on  the  (hip  and  freight.  If  the  ejeff  ion  does  not 
fave  the  Ihip,  the  goods  preferved  from  llilpwreck  are 
not  liable  in  contribution.  Ejedion  may  be  lawfully 
made,  if  the  mafter  and  a  third  part  of  the  mariners 
judge  that  meafure  necelfary,  though  the  owner  of  the 
goods  Ihould  oppofe  it  :  and  the  goods  eje<ffed  are  to 
be  valued  at  the  price  that  the  goods  of  the  fame  fort 
which  are  faved  (h  ill  be  afterwards  ("old  for. 

1 8.  There  are  certain  obligations  which  cannot  fub-  AccelTofr 
fift  by  chcmfelves,  but  are  accefftatis  to,  or  make  a  part  obligations 
of,  other  obligations.     Of  this  fort  are  _/&/f/«^on,  and 

the  obligation  to^pny  intcrefl.  Catitionry,  or  JidejuJJion,  is 
that  obligation  by  which  one  becomes  engaged  as  fecu- 
rity  for  another,  that  he  fliall  either  pay  a  (um,  or  per- 
form a  deed. 

19.  A  cautioner  for  a  fum  of  money  xnay  be  bound,  Cautionrv 
cither  fimply  as  cautioner  for  the  princip;d  debtor,  or 
conjunctly  and  fcverally  for  and  with  the  principal 
debtor.  The  lirft  has,  by  our  cuftoms,  the  btnificiuni 
ordin'u,  or  of  difcullion  ;  by  v.'hich  the  creditor  is  ob- 
liged to  difcufs  the  proper  debtor,  before  he  can  in- 

lilt  for  pa)  nwnt  ag.iinll  the  cautioner.  Wlien  one  is 
bound  as  full  debtor  with  anii  lor  tlie  princip;il,  or  con- 
juncflly  and  fcverally  with  him,  the  two  obiigants  are 
bound  equally  in  the  fame  obligation,  each  /;/  folidum  ; 
and  conlequently,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  an 
accelTory,  may  be  fued  for  the  whole,  without  eitlier 
difcudlng  or  even  citing  the  principal  debtor.  Cau- 
tioners for  perform.ance  of  fa>5ls  by  another,  or  for  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  an  office  (e.  g.  for  fai5lcrs,  tutors, 
&c.),  cannot  by  the  nature  of  tlicir  engagement  be 
bound  conjunctly  and  feverally  with  the  principal  obli- 
gant,  bccaufe  the  (a(fl  to  which  the  principal  is  bound 
cannot  poQibly  be  performed  by  another.  In  fuch 
engagements,  therefore,  the  failure  mull  be  previoully 
4  S  2  con- 
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conftituted  ag:iinrt  die  proper  debtor,  before  aaion  can 
be  brought  ngainrt  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the 
lofs  of  the  party  fufFering. 

20.  The  cautioner,  who  binds  himfelf  at  die  defire 
of  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  aSio  mandati  or  of  re- 
lief a-'ainft  him,  for  recovering  the  principal  and  in- 
terell  paid  by  himfelf  to  the  creditor,  and  for  neceffary 
damages  ;  whicli  aftion  lies  de  jure,  though  the  credi- 
tor fliould  not  affign  to  him  on  payment.  As  relief  a- 
gainft  the  debtor  is  implied  in  fidejulTory  obligations, 
the  cautioner,  where  fuch  relief  is  cut  off,  is  no  longer 
bound  :  hence,  the  defence  of  prefcription  frees  the 
cautioner,  as  well  as  the  principal  debtor. 

21.  But,  (l.)  Where  the  cautionry  is  interpofed  to 
an  obligation  merely  natural,  the  relief  is  reftriifted  to 
the  Aims  that  liave  really  turned  to  the  debtor's  profit. 
(2.)  A  cautioner  who  pays  without  citing  the  debtor, 
lofes  his  relief,  in  fo  far  as  die  debtor  had  a  relevant 
defence  againlt  the  debt,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Relief 
is  not  competent  to  the  cautioner,  till  he  either  pay* 
the  debt,  or  is  diftrelfed  for  it;  except,  ift.  Where  the 
debtor  is  exprefsly  bound  to  deliver  to  the  cautioner 
his  obligation  cancelled,  againR  a  day  certain,  and  has 
Jailed  ;  or,  2dly,  Where  the  debtor  is  vergens  ad  inopi- 
iim ;  in  which  c;ife  die  cautioner  may,  by  proper  dili- 
gence, fecure  the  debtor's  funds  for  his  own  relief,  e- 
vcn  before  payment  or  diftrefs. 

22.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  de  jure  to  the 
cautioner  who  pays,  againft  his  co-cautioners,  unlefs 
where  the  cautioner  appears  to  have  renounced  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  implied  relief,  a  creditor,  if  he 
Ihall  grant  a  difcharge  to  any  one  of  the  cautioners, 
muft,  in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  others,  deduft 
that  part  as  to  which  he  has  cut  off  their  relief  by 
that  difcharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a 
bond  in  which  a  cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of 
corroboration  with  a  new  cautioner,  both  cautioners, 
as  they  intervene  for  the  fame  debt,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a  mutual  relief  againft  each 
other ;  but  where  the  cautioner  in  the  firft  bond  figns 
as  a  principal  obligant  in  the  corroboration,  the  cau- 
tioner in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feem,  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a  total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  At 
fame  time,  the  declfions  of  the  court  of  feflion  are 
not  perfectly  at  one  upon  this  branch  of  the  doftrine 
of  cautionry. 

23.  Cautionry  is  ?i\io  judicial,  as  in  a  fiifpenfion.  It 
k  fufficient  to  loofe  the  cautioner,  that  when  he  became 
bound,  the  fufpender  had  good  reafon  to  fufpend,  e.  g. 
if  the  charger  had  at  that  period  no  title,  or  had  not 
then  performed  his  part,  though  thefe  grounds  of  fiif- 
penfion fliould  be  afterwards  taken  off.  In  all  mari- 
time caufes,  where  the  parties  are  frequently  foreign- 
ers, the  defender  mull  give  caution  _/W;Vio  _/;//(  f/ _/W/- 
cuumfohi :  fuch  cautioner  gets  free  by  the  death  of  the 
defender  before  fentence ;  but  he  continues  bound 
though  the  caufe  fliould  be  carried  from  the  admiral 
t>  die  court  of  feCicn.  This  fort  of  caution  is  only  to 
be  cxaftcd  in  caufes  ftriiflly  maritime. 

24.  It  happens  frequently,  that  a  creditor  takes 
two  or  more  obligants  bound  to  him,  all  as  principal 
debtors,  without  fidejuiliou.  Where  they  are  fo 
bound,  for  the  pcrf^maancc  of  fa>5ts  that  are  in  them- 
ftlvcs  iadivifible,  they  aru  liable  each  for  the  whole, 


or  JinguU  ill  foliJum.  Cut,  if  tlie  obligation  be  for  a  Law  of 
fum  of  money,  they  are  only  liable  pro  raid  ;  unlefs,  ^'"''ana 
(i.)  Where  they  are  in  exprefs  words  bound  conjunct- 
ly and  feverally;  or,  (2.)  In  the  cafe  of  bills  or  pro- 
mi  (Tory  notes.  One  of  fcveral  obligants  of  this  ibrt, 
who  pays  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfils  the  obligation,  is 
intitled  to  a  proportional  relief  againft  the  reft  ;  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  lofs  muft,  in  every  cafe,  fall 
equally  upon  all  the  folvent  obligants. 

25.  Obligations  for  fums  of  money  are  frequently  intereft  r 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  for  the  annualrent  or  money 
intereft  thereof.  Intereft  (ufurte)  is  the  profit  due  by 
the  debtor,  of  a  fum  of  money  to  the  creditor  for  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  canon  law  confiJered  the  taking  of  in- 
tereft  as  unlawful :  the  law  of  Mofes  allowed  it  to  be 
e.\ai51ed  from  ftrangers  :  and  all  the  reformed  nations 
of  Europe  have  found  it  neceffary,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  to  authorife  it  at  certain  rates  fixed 
by  ftatute.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  legal  in- 
tereft was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
from  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  reduced,  till  at 
laft,  by  12  Ann  Jlat.  2.  c.  16.  it  was  brought  to  five 
per  cent,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate  ever  fince. 

26.  Intereft  is  due,  either  hy  law  or  by  pa&ion.  It  is 
due  by  law,  either_//-o?«  the  force  ofjlatute,  under  which 
may  be  included  aifts  of  federunt,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  tranfadion.  Bills  of  exchange,  and  inland  bills, 
though  they  fliould  not  be  protefted,  carry  intereft  from 
their  date  in  cafe  of  non  acceptance  ;  or  from  the  day 
of  their  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  acceptance  and  nonpay- 
ment. Where  a  bill  is  accepted,  which  bears  no  term 
of  payment,  or  which  is  payable  on  demand,  no  inte- 
reft is  due  till  demand  be  made  of  the  fum,  the  legal 
voucher  of  which  is  a  notorial  proteft.  Intereft  is  due 
by  a  debtor  after  deunciation,  for  all  the  fums  con- 
tained in  the  diligence,  even  for  that  part  which  is  made 
up  of  intereft.  Sums  paid  by  cautioners  on  diftrefs  car- 
ry intereft,  not  only  as  to  the  principal  fum  in  the  ob- 
ligation, but  as  to  the  intereft  paid  by  the  cautioner. 
Faflors  named  by  the  court  of  feiTion  are  liable  for  in- 
tereft, by  a  fpecial  adt  of  federunt;  fee  N'^  clxxii.  1 1. 

27.  It  rifes  ex  lege,  or  from  the  natuie  of  the  tranf. 
aftion,  that  a  purcliafer  in  a  fale  is  liable  in  intereft 
for  the  price  of  the  lands  bought  from  the  term  of 
his  entry,  though  the  price  fliould  be  arrefted  in  his 
hands,  or  though  the  feller  fliould  not  be  able  to  deli- 
ver to  him  a  fuiBcient  progrefs  or  title  to  the  lands ; 
fer  no  purchafcr  can  in  equity  er.joy  the  fruits  of  the 
lands,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  retains  the  intereft  of 
the  price :  but  lawful  confignation  oi  the  price  made 
by  a  purcliafer,  upon  the  refufal  of  perfon's  having 
ritrht  to  receive  it,  ftops  the  currency  of  inteieft. 
Where  one  intermeddles  with  money  belonging  to  an- 
odier  which  carries  intereft,  he  ought  to  reftore  it  cum 
omr.i  olventione  et  caufa  ;  and  is  therefore  liable  in  the 
intereft  of  it,  as  being  truly  an  acceffory  of  the  fubjeft 
itfelf.  It  is  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the  traniaftion, 
that  intereft  is  in  certain  cafes  allowed  to  merchants 
or  others  in  name  of  damages. 

2S.  Intereft  is  due  ly  exprefs  paSion,  where  there 
is  a  claufe  in  a  bond  or  obligution,  by  which  money 
is  made  to  carry  intereft.  An  obligation  is  not  lav.-- 
ful,  where  it  is  agreed  on,  that  tlie  yearly  intereft  of 
the  fum  lent,  il  it  fliould  not  be  paid  ouniflually  as  it 
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Law  of    falls   due,  fhall  be  accumalated   into   a  principal  fum  morlit  catifa,  are  of  the    nature  of  lev!;acics,    and   like     Law  of 

Scotland,    bearing   intereft  ;  but  an  obligation   may  be  lawfully  them  revocable  :   conlequently,  not  being  effeiftual  in    Scotlaiul. 

;.       "         granted,  not  only  for  the  fum  truly   lent,  but  for  the  the  granter's  life,  they  cannot  compete  with   any  of         " 

1;  intereft   to   the   day   at  which   the  obligation   is  made  his  creditors  ;  not   even   with  thofe  whofc   debts  were 

'■  payable,  whereby  the  intermediate  intereft  is  accumu-  contraded  after  the   donation.     They  are   underftood 

!  lated  into  a  principal  fum  Irom  the  term  of  payment,  to  be  given  from  a  perfon.il  regard  to  the  donee,  and 

Intereft    may  be  alfo  due  by  implied  pacllon  ;    Thus,  therefore  fall   by  his   predeceai'e.     No  deed,  after  de- 

■wherc  intereft  upon   a  debt  is  by  a  letter  promifed  for  livery,  is  to   be   prefumed  a  donatio  mortis  caufa  ;  for 

time   paft,  fuch   promife   implies  a  paftion  for  intereft  revocation  is  excluded  by  delivery, 
as    long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid  ;  thus  alfo,  the         33.  Deeds  are   not   prefumed,  in  dubio,  to  be  dona- 

ufe  of  payment  of  intereft    prefumes  a    pacllon,  and  tions.     Hence,  a  deed  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  if 

when  intereft  is  exprelfed  for  one  term,  it  is  prefumed  donation  be  not  exprelfcd,  is  prefumed  to  be  granted 

to  be  bargained  for  till  payment.  in   fecurity   or  fatisfadion  of  tlie  debt ;  but  bonds  of 

29.  The  fubjeft-matcer  of  all  obligations  confifts  ei-  provifion  to  children  are,  from  the  prefumption  of  pa- 
ther  of  things,  or  of  fads.  Things  exempted  from  ternal  affection,  conftrued  to  be  intended  as  an  addi- 
commerce  cannot  be  the  fubjeifl  of  obligation,  (riee  tional  patrimony:  yet  a  tocher,  given  to  a  daughter 
N°  clxii.  2.)  One  cannot  be  obliged  to  the  perform-  in  her  marriage-contraft,  is  prefumed  to  be  in  fatis- 
ance  of  a  fafc  naturally  impofliblc  :  nor  of  a  fail  in  faclion  of  all  former  bonds  and  debts  ;  becaufc  m.ir- 
itlelf  immoral,  for  that  is  alfo  in  the  judgment  of  law  riage  contratfts  ufually  contain  the  whole  provifions  in 
impodible.  Since  impollible  obligations  are  null,  no  favour  of  the  bride.  One  who  aliments  a  perfon  that 
penalty  or  damage  can  be  incurred  for  non  perform-  is  come  of  age,  without  an  exprefs  paftion  tor  board, 
ance  :  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  faifl  be  in  Itfelf  pof-  is  prefumed  to  have  entertained  h'm  as  a  friend,  un- 
Ilble,  though  not  in  the  debtor's  power  ;  in  which  lefs  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  earn  cheir  living  by  the 
cafe  the  rule  obtains,  locum  fadi  imprijlubilis  fubit  dam-  entertainment  or  board  of  ftrangers.  But  alimony  e;i- 
num  et  interejfe.  ven  to  minors,  who  cannot  bargain  for  themfelves,  is 

30.  An  obligation,  to  which  a  condition  is  adjeifl-  not  accounted  a  donation  ;  except  either  where  it  is 
ed,  cither  naturally  or  mondly  impoffible,  is  in  the  prefumed,  from  the  near  relation  of  the  perfon  ali- 
general  cafe  null;  for  the  parties  are  prefumed  not  to  menting,  that  it  was  given  ex  piuale ;  or  where  the 
have  been  ferious.  But  fuch  obligation  is  valid,  and  minor  had  a  father  or  curators,  with  whom  a  bargain 
tile  condition  thereof  held /);o  H0«y(77/i<<7,  (i.)      In  tef- 


taments ;  (2.)  In  obligations  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  granter  lies  under  a  natural  tie,  as  in  bonds 
of  provillon  to  a  child.  Where  an  obligation  is 
granted  under  a  condition,  lawful  but  unfavourable, 
c.  g.  that  the  creditor  lliall  not  marry    without    the 


might  have  been  made. 


Sect.    XVI.     Of  the 


dijfiilulion    or  e.\:'inc!ion    of   ohiiga-     dxxvi, 
lions. 


OnLiCATiONS    may  be    dilf>lved   by  performance  or  E^'iii-'Hon 

confent    of  certain   friends,  no   more    weight  is  given    implement,    cenfent,    compenfaiion,   novation,   and    con/'u/ion.  "^ ""^'S^' 
...    ..u_    i:.: .1 .i„     -...J .u:_i.„     _„„r, U1„       /.    \       t>_,     r.'^  -r     1     .'    /  .1  "i  r-         tiuBs,  a5. 


to  the  condition  than  the  judge  thinks  reafonablc 
A  condition,  which  is  in  feme  degree  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor  liimfelf,  is  held  as  fulfilled,  if  he  has 
done  all  he  could  to  fulfil  it.  Implement  or  perform- 
ance cannot  be  demanded  in  a  mutual  contraifl,  by 
that  party  who  himfelf  declines  or  cannot  fulfil  the 
counterpart. 

31.  Donation,  fo  long  as  the  fubjecft  is  net  deliver- 
ed to  the  donee,  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  obliga- 
tions ;  and  it  is  that  obligation  which  arifcs  from  the 
mere   good  will  and  liberality  of  the  granter.     Dona- 


(1.)  By  fpecifual  performance  :  thus,  an  obliga- ''^^"ji 
tion  for  a  fum  of  money  is  extinguilhed  by  pay- 
ment. Tlie  creditor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  pay- 
ment by  parts,  uulcfs  where  the  f.im  is  payable  by 
different  divifi<nis.  If  a  debtor  in  two  or  mere  fepa- 
ratc  bonds  to  the  fame  creditor,  made  an  indefinite 
payment,  without  afcribing  it  at  the  time  to  any  one 
of  the  obligations,  the  payment  is  applied,  ill,  To 
intereft,  or  to  fums  not  bearing  intereft.  zdly.  To 
the  fums  that  are  leaft  fccurcii,  if  the  debtor  thereby 
incurs  no  rigorous  penalty.     But,  3dly,    if  this  appli 


orm- 
ance. 


tions   imply  no  warrandice,  but   from  the  future  faifls  cation  be  penal  on   the  debtor,    c.  g.    by  futfering  the 

of  the    donor.     They    are  hardly  revocable    by    law  legal   of  an  adjudication  to  expire,  the   payment  will 

f  >r  ingratitude,    though  it  Ihould    be  of  the  grolfcft  be  applied  fo    as  to  favc  the  debtor  from  that  forfei- 

kind  :  thofe   betwixt  man   and  wife  are  revocable  by  ture.  Wliere  one  of  the   debts   is  fccured   by   a    cau- 

thc  donor,  even  after  the  death  of  the  donee ;  but  re-  tioner,  the  other  not,  the  application  is  to  be  io  made, 

muncratory  grants,  not  being  truly  donations,  cannot  ceteris  p.iribus,  that  both  creditor  and  cautioner  may 

be   fo  revoked.     That  fpccial  fort  of  donation,  which  have  equal  juftce  done  to  them. 

is  conftituted  verbally,  is  called  a  promife.  The  Ro-  2.  Payment  made  by  the  debtor  upon  a  miftake 
man  law  intitlcd  all  donors  to  die  leneficium  comprtm-  in  fa>.1,  to  one  whom  he  believed,  upon  probable 
tit,  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  retain  fuch  part  of  grounds,  to  have  the  riglit  of  receiving  payment,  ex- 
ilic  donation   as   was   neceffary  for  their  own  fubful-  tingnillies  the  obligation.     But  payment  made  to  one. 


tnce.  The  law  allows  this  benefit  to  fathers,  witli 
rel'pedl  to  the  provifions  granted  to  their  children  ; 
and  to  grandf.iihers,  which  is  a  natural  confcquence 
of  childrens  obligation  to  aliment  their  indigent  pa- 
rents ;  but  to  no  collateral  relation,  not  even  to  bru- 
tlicrs. 


to  wlioni  the  law  denies  the  power  of  receiving  it, 
lias  not  this  ctfei.1 ;  as  if  a  debtor,  feized  by  letters 
of  caption,  fhiHild  make  payment  to  the  melicnger  ; 
lor  ignorantia  juris  nemincni  excufat.  In  all  debt":,  the 
debtor,  if  he  be  not  interpclled,  may  f.ifcly  pay  be- 
fore the  term,  except  in   tack-duties    or   feu-dutics 


32.  Donations  made  in  contemplation  of  dtath,  or    tJic  payment  whereof,  bef)re  the  terms  .^t  which  th.-y 


lly  confoiit. 
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1.JW  01    are  made  piiy.iblo,  is  conftrued  to  be  colliifive,  in  a 

SccilanJ.  queluon  with  a  creditor  ot'  the  hmdlord  or  fuperior. 

'       "       ^  P.ivment   is  in  diibio  prefumed,  by  the   voucher  ot"  the 

debt  b;inj  in  the  hands  ot"  the  debtor ;  chiro^raphum, 

iituil  ({(liilorem  ripcrtum,  pricfum'ttur fofutum, 

3.  Obligations  are  extinguitliable  by  the  confuit  of 
iht  crcHilor,  \v>o,  without  t'uU  implement,  or  even 
any  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  conltituted  in 
Jiis  own  favour  Though  a  difcharge  or  acquittance 
irranted  by  one  whom  the  debtor  bona  file  took  for 
the  creditor,  but  who  was  not,  extinguiihes  the  obli- 
gation, if  the  fatisfaiftion  made  by  the  debtor  was 
real ;  yet  where  it  is  imaginary,  the  difcharge  will 
not  I'crecMi  him  from  paying  to  the  true  creditor  the 
debt  for  which  he  had  made  no  prior  fatislaftion.  In 
all  debts  which  are  conltituted  by  writing,  the  extinc- 
tion, whether  it  be  by  t"pecifical  performance  or  bare 
content,  mull;  be  proved,  either  by  the  oath  of  the 
creditor,  or  by  a  difcharge  in  writing  ;  and  the  fame 
folemnities  which  law  requires  in  the  obligation,  are 
neceil'ary  in  the  difcharge :  but,  where  payment  is 
made,  not  by  the  debtor  himfclf,  but  by  the  credi- 
tor's intromilfion  with  the  rents  of  the  debtor's  eftate, 
or  by  delivery  to  him  of  goods  in  name  of  the  debt- 
or, fuch  delivery  or  intromilTion,  being_/(;i7/,  may  be 
proved  by  witnelfes,  though  the  debt  flioulJ  have 
been  not  only  conftituted  by  writing,  but  made  real 
on  the  debtors  lands  by  adjudication. 

4.  A  difcharge,  though  it  ihould  be  general,  of  all 
that  the  granter  can  demand,  extends  not  to  debts  of 
an  uncommon  kind,  which  are  not  prefumed  to  have 
been  under  the  granter's  eye.  This  doiftrine  applies 
alto  to  general  allignations.  In  annual  payments,  as 
of  rents,  feu-du'.ies,  intereft,  &c.  three  confccutive 
difcharges  by  the  creditor,  of  the  yearly  or  termly 
duties,  prefume  th;  payment  of  all  precedings.  Two 
difcharges  by  the  anceltor,  and  the  third  by  tlie  heir, 
do  not  infer  this  prefumption,  if  the  heir  was  igno- 
rant of  the  ancellor's  dil"charges.  And  difcharges  by 
an  adminillrator,  as  a  iiKflc'r,  tutor,  &c.  prefume  on- 
ly the  payment  of  all  preceding  duties  incurred  during 
his  adminiftration.  This  prefumption  arifes  from  re- 
peating the  difcharges  thrice  fuccelllvely  ;  and  fo  does 
nut  hold  in  the  cafe  of  two  difcharges,  though  they 
thould  include  the  duties  of  three  or  more  terms. 

5.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  creditor  and 
debtor  to  another,  the  mutuid  obligations,  if  they  are 
for  equal  Aims,  are  extinguidied  by  compcnfalton  ;  if 
for  uneq'.ial,  (till  the  leller  obligation  is  extingnifh- 
ed,  and  the  greater  diminifhed,  as  far  as  the  con- 
courfe  of  debit  and  credit  goes.  To  found  compenfa- 
tion,  (i.)  Each  of  t!ie  parties  mull  be  debtor  and 
creditor  at  the  fame  time.  (2.)  Each  of  them  nuift 
be  debtor  and  creditor  in  his  ow\\  right.  (3.)  The 
mutual  debts  miuft  be  of  the  fame  quality  :  hence,  a 
lum  of  money  cannot  be  compenfated  with  a  quantity 
t)f  corns ;  becaufe,  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which 
the  corns  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two 
debts  are  incommenfurable.  Lailly,'  compenfation 
cannot  'oe  admitted,  where  the  mutual  debts  are  not 
clearly  afcertained  either  by  a  written  obligation, 
the  fentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oath  of  the  party. 
"VVhere  this  requires  but  a  fliort  dil'cufllon,  fentence 
lor  the  purfuer  is  delayed  for  fome  time,  ex  equ'iUite, 
that  the  defender  may  make  good  his  grounj  of  com- 
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penfation.  A^Hiere  a  debt  for  fungibles  is  afcertained  Law  b: 
in  money  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  the  compenfa-  ScotUm 
tion  can  have  no  etfeft  farther  back  than  the  liquida-  ~" 
tion ;  becaufe,  betore  fentence,  the  debts  were  in- 
commenfurable :  but,  where  a  debt  for  a  fum  of  money 
is,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fuit,  conftituted  by  the  oath  of 
the  debtor,  the  compenfation,  after  it  is  admitted  by 
the  judge,  operates  rjtro,  in  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
currency  ot  interclt:,  to  the  time  when,  by  the  parties 
acknowledgment,  the  debt  became  due  :  for,  in  this 
cafe,  the  debtor's  oath  is  not  what  creates  the  debt, 
or  makes  it  liquid  ;  it  only  declares  that  fuch  a  liquid 
fum  was  truly  due  before.  Compenfation  cannot  be 
offered  after  decree,  either  by  way  of  fufpenllon  or 
redudtion  ;  unlets  it  has  been  formerly  pleaded,  and 
unjuftly  repelled.     Decrees  in  ablence  are  excepted. 

6.  The  right  of  retention,    which     bears  a  near  re-  By  retcn 
femblance  to  compenfation,  is  chiefly  competent,  where  tion. 
the    mutual  debts,    not  being  liquid,    cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compenfation  ;  and  it  is  fometlmes  admitted 

ex  tequitate,  in  liquid  debts,  where  compenfation  is  ex- 
cluded by  tlatute  :  thus,  though  compenfation  cannot 
be  pleaded  after  decree,  either  agalntl;  a  creditor  or  his 
afllgnee  ;  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  ihould  become 
bankrupt,  the  debtor,  even  after  decree,  may  retain 
againft  the  alTignce,  till  he  gives  fecurity  for  fatisfying 
the  debtor's  claim  againlt  the  cedent.  This  right  is 
frequently  founded  in  the  expence  deburied  or  work 
employed  on  the  fubjeil  retained,  and  fo  arifes  trom 
the  mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  the  parties.  It 
has  never  been  difputed  that  retention  of  goods 
was  competent,  until  payment  or  fatisfadion  of 
the  debt  incurred  in  relation  to  thefe  goods ;  but 
it  was  found  by  the  court  of  felfion,  in  a  cafe 
which  was  very  lately  before  them,  that  goods  could 
not  be  retained  by  a  manufavflurer  until  payment  of 
a  prior  debt ;  the  debt  incurred  upon  the  goods  in 
his  hand  being  offered  ;  and  although  the  debtor  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  manufaflurer  muft  other- 
wife  rank  as  a  common  creditor  for  his  prior  debt. 
But  retention  may  be  fuflained,  though  the  debt 
due  to  him  who  claims  it  does  not  aril"e  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  obligation  by  which  he  is  debtor  :  thus, 
a  t'aiftor  on  a  land-eftate  may  retain  the  funis  levied  by 
him  in  confequence  of  his  i'actury,  not  only  till  he  be 
paid  of  the  dilburfements  made  on  occalion  of  fuch 
eftvUo,  but  alto  till  he  be  difcharged  from  the  feparate 
engagements  he  may  have  entered  into  on  his  confti- 
tuent'b  account. 

7.  Obligations  are   dilTolved    by  novation,    whereby  g^  jj^^j, 
one  obligation  is  changed  into  another,  without  chan-  tiin. 
ging   either  the  debtor   or  creditor.     The   firft  obliga- 
tion being  thereby  extinguillied,  the  cautioners  in  it  are 
loofed,  and  all  its  confcquences  difcharged  ;  fo  that  the 
debtor  reinains  bound  only  by  the  laft.     As  the  creditor 

to  whom  a  right  is  once  conftituted,  ought  not  to  lofe 
it  by  implication,  novation  is  not  eafily  prefumed,  and 
the  new  obligation  is  conftrued  to  be  merely  corrobora- 
tive of  the  old  ;  but,  where  the  fecond  obligation  ex-  By  dele 
prefsly  bears  to  be  in /dtisfuclion  oi  \.\\c  tirft,  thefe  words  tion, 
muft  necelTarily  be  explained  into  novation.  Where 
the  creditor  accepts  of  a  new  debtor,  in  place  of  the 
former  w  ho  is  dit"charged,  this  method  of  extinction  is 
called  delegation. 

8.  Obligations  are  extinguifhed  confi/Jtonir,  where  the  Uy  eoni 

debit  flsQ. 
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debit  and  credit  meet  in  the  f;ims  perfon,  either  by  fuc- 
ceffion  or  fingukir  title,  e.  g.  when  the  debtor  fucceeds 
to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  Gran- 
ger to  both  ;  tor  one  cannot  be  debtor  to  hi  mfelt.  If 
the  fuccelllon,  troni  which  the  confiifio  arifes,  happens 
afterwards  to  be  divided,  fo  as  the  debtor  and  creditor 
come  again  to  be  different  perfons  ;  the  confiifw  does 
not  produce  an  extiniftion,  but  only  a  temporary  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  debt. 

Sect.  XVII.      Of  AJtgtiations. 

HeRiTrtBLE  rights,  when  they  are  cloathed  with  in- 
feftment,  are  tranfmittted  by  difpofilion,  which  is  a  wri- 
ting containing  procuratory  of  refignation  and  precept 
offeilin;  but  thofe  which  either  acquire  no  feilin,  or 
on  which  feilin  has  not  aiflually  followed,  are  tranf- 
niilTible  by  limple  ajpgnat'wiu  He  who  grants  the 
alTignation  is  called  the  cedent  ;  and  he  who  receives  it 
the  '^igncc  or  cefllonary  :  it  the  aflignee  conveys  his 
ris;ht  to  a  third  perfon,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
called  -a.  tranjlat'ion  ;  and  if  he  afligns  it  back  to  th«  ce- 
dent, a  relrocejfton.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  u:'es 
to  which  they  are  deftined,  incapable  of  tranfmilfion, 
as  alimentary  rights ;  others  cannot  be  alligned  by  the 
perfon  invefted  in  them,  without  fpecial  powers  given 
to  him  ;  as  tacks,  reverfions :  the  tranfmillion  of  a 
third  fort,  is  not  prefumed  to  be  intended,  without 
an  exprefs  conveyance ;  as  of  paraphernal  goods, 
which  are  fo  proper  to  the  wile,  that  a  general  allig- 
nation,  by  her  to  her  hufband,  of  all  that  did  or  Ihould 
belong  to  her  at  her  deceafe,  does  not  comprehend 
them.  A  liferent-right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of  a 
proper  trafmiflion;  but  its  profits  may  be  alligned,  while 
it  fubfiils. 

2.  Afllgnations  muft  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  af- 
fignee,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Intimations 
are  confidered  as  fo  necelfary  for  completing  the  con- 
veyance, that  in  a  competition  between  two  aflignalions, 
the  lall,  if  firft  intimated,  is  preferred. 

3.  Though,  regularly,  intimation  to  the  debtor  is 
made  by  an  inftrument,  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary, 
by  the  alUgnec  or  his  procurator  ;  yet  the  law  admits 
equipollenoies,  where  the  notice  of  the  allignment  given 
to  the  debtor  is  equally  llrong.  Thus,  a  charge  upon 
letters  of  horning  at  tlie  alligrce's  inllance,  or  a  fuit 
brought  by  him  againft  the  debtor,  fupplies  the  want 
of  intimation  ;  thefe  being  judicial  aifls,  which  expofe 
tlie  conveyance  to  the  eyes  both  of  the  judge  and  of 
the  debtor  ;  or  the  debtor's  proniife  of  payment  by  wri- 
ting t"  the  aflignee,  becaufe  that  is  in  efTcc't  a  corrobo- 
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intimation  :   neverthelefs,  as  there    is  notliing   in  thcie     Law  of 
conveyances  which  can  of  thcnifclves  put  the  debtor    Scctlar.iL 
in  malufiilf,  he  is  therefore  in  Into  to  pay  to  the  wife,  '       ^       ' 
or  to  tlie   original  creditor  in  the  debt  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adjudication  be  notified  to  him.     Af- 
fignments  of  moveable  fubjecfts,  though  they  be    inti- 
mated, if  they  are  made  relenta  pojfejj'wm;  (the  cedent 
retaining  the  polfelTion),  cannot  hurt  the  cedents  credi- 
tors ;  tor   fuch  rights   aie   prefumed,  in   all  queftions 
with  creditors,  to  be  collufive,  and  granted  in  trufl  for 
the  cedent  himfelf. 

•     5.  An  affignment  carries  to  the  aflignee  the  whole  EITcifls  of 
right  ot  the  fubjefl  conveyed,  as  it  was  in  the  cedent  ;  aOignatioB. 
and  confequently  he  may  ufe  diligence,  either  in  his  ce- 
dent's name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  his  own. 

6.  After  an  aflignation  is  intim.ited,  the  debtor  can- 
not prove  a  payment,  or  compenfation,  by  tl;e  oath  of 
the  cedent,  who  has  no  longer  any  interell  in  the  debt ; 
unlefs  the  matter  has  been  made  litigious  by  an  asftion 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation  :  but  the  dcbti  <r  may 
refer  to  the  oath  of  the  aflignee,  who  Is  in  the  ri^.ht  of 
the  debt,  tliat  the  alfignment  was  gratuitous,  or  in  trufl; 
for  the  cedent :  ciiher  of  which  being  proved,  the  oath 
of  the  cedent  will  afFeit  the  aflignee.  If  the  alFigna- 
tion  be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratuitous,  the  ce- 
dent's oath  is  good  againft  tlie  aflignee,  tnly  in  fo  far 
as  his  right  is  gratuitous  All  defences  competent  a- 
gainll  the  original  creditor  In  a  moveable  debt,  which 
can  be  proved  otherwile  than  by  his  oath,  continue  rele- 
vant againit  even  an  onerous  aflignee,  whole  right  can 
be  no  better  than  that  of  his  author,  and  mull  therefore 
remain  affected  with  all  the  burdens  which  attended  it  in 
the  autlior's  perfun. 


Skct.  XVIII.      Of  anxll mails  and  poindings. 
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The  diligences,  whereby  a  creditor  may  afFeft  his  Arreftowut 
debtor's  moveable  fubjeifls,  are  arrejhneut  and  poind- 
ing. By  arreflmeni  is  fometimes  meant  the  iecuring 
of  a  criminal's  perfon  till  trial  :  but  as  it  is  underftood 
In  the  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a  judge,  by 
which  he  who  is  debtor  in  a  moveable  obligation  to  the 
arreller's  debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  de- 
livery till  the  debt  due  to  the  arrellcr  be  paid  or  fecu- 
red.  The  arreltors  debtor  is  iifually  called  th^  com- 
mon debtor :  becaufe,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  creditors,  he  is  debtor  to  all  of  them.  The 
peHbn  in  whofe  hands  the  diligence  is  ufed  is  ftyled  the 
arreftee. 

Arrcflment  may  be  laid  on  by  the  authority  either 


rating  of  the  original  debt.     The  affignee's  poffeflion  of   of  the  iiipreme  court,  or  of  an  inferior  judge.      In  the 


the  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the  rents  or  in- 
tercft,  is  alio  equal  to  an  intimation  ;  for  in  imports, 
not  only  notice  to  the  debtor,  but  his  aiftu.ii  compliance  : 
but  the  debtor's  private  knowledge  of  the  aflignmcnt  Is 
not  fuflalned  as  intimation. 

4.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation.  (i.)In- 
dorlations  of  bUs  of  exchange;  for  thefe  are  not  to  he 
fettered  with  forms,  introduced  by  the  laws  of  paiti- 
cular  Ihites.  (2.)  Bank-notes  are  fully  conveyed  by 
the  bare  delivery  of  them  ;  lor  as  they  are  jjayable  to 
the  bearer,  their  property  mull  pafs  with  their  polief- 
iion.  (3.)  Adjudication,  which  is  a  judicial  convey- 
ance, and  marriage,  which  Is  a  legal  one,  carry  the 
full  right  of  the  fubjeifls   thereby  conveyed,  without 


firll  cafe,  it  proceeds  either  upon  fpecial  letters  of  :'.r- 
rellment,  or  on  a  warrant  contained  In  letters  of  Iioi  !i. 
Ing  ;  and  It  mufl;  be  executed  by  a  meflenger.  Tiic 
warrants  granted  by  inferior  judges  are  called  precepts 
ot  arreflment,  and  they  are  executed  by  the  oflicer  pro- 
per to  the  ciiurt.  \Vhere  the  debtor  to  die  common 
debtor  Is  a  pupil,  arreflment  is  properly  ufed  in  t);a 
hands  of  the  tutor,  as  the  pupil's  adniinlllrator :  this 
doiftrine  may  perhaps  extend  to  other  general  admliii- 
rtrators,  as  commiflii)ner,  &c.  But  arreflment,  ul'cd  i:i 
the  hands  of  a  factor  or  fle  ward,  cannot  found  an  aiflkii 
of  forthcoming  without  calling  the  conflltuent.  Where 
the  debtor  to  a  common  debtor  Is  a  corporation,  ar- 
rtllmcnl  mull  be  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  dircrtcrs  or 

tie;u 
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Law  of    ticumisr,  wlio  reprtfent  the  whole  body.    Arreftment, 
S.oiUi-J.  when  it  ij  iifcd  ir.  tlic  huuls  of  the  debtor  himfclf,  is 
*"  "^         inept  ;  for  that  diligence  is  intended  only  as  a  reftraint 
upon  third  p:\rfies. 

3.  All    debts,    in  which  one  is  pcrfonally    bound, 
tliough  they  fliould  be  heritably  fccured,  are  grounds 
upon  which  the  creditor  may  arrefl  the  moveable  elbite 
belonging  to  liis  debtor.     Arrellnient  may  proceed  on 
a  debt,  the  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
in  cafe  tlic  debtor  be  ver^ins  aJ  iiiopiam.     If  a  debt  be 
not   yet  conftituted  by  decree  or   regiflration,  the  cre- 
ditor may  raife  and  execute    a  fummons  againft  his 
debtor  for  payment,  on  which  pending  aftion  arreft- 
ment  may  be  ufed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inhibition, 
wliich  is  called  arrejlwent  upon  n  dependence.     If  one's 
p,roimd  of  credit  be  for  the  performance  of  a  faft,  or 
if  his  depending  procefs  be  merely  declaratory,  with- 
out a  conclufion  of  payment  or  delivery,  fuch  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  fufficient  grounds  fir  arrefl- 
ment. 
WhatsUhts      4.  Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  fubjeil  of  arreft- 
i.-rtilibie-    nient;  under  which  arc  comprehended  conditional  debtr, 
and  even  depending  claims.     For  leifeiiing  the  expence 
cf  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonds  which  have  not  been 
made   properly  heritable  by  feifin  are   declared  arreft- 
ablc  :  but  this  does  not  extend  to  adjudications,  wadfets, 
or  other  perfonal  rights  of  lands,  which  are  not  propcr- 
Iv  debts.     Certain  moveable  debts   are  not  arrellible. 
( 1.)  Debts  due  by  bill,  which  pafs  from  hand  to  hand 
as  bags  of  money.     (2.)  Future  debts  ;  for  though  in- 
hibition extends  to  ad.^uircnda  as  well  as  adqutfita,  yet  ar- 
reftment  is  limited,  by  its  warrant,  tn  the  debt  due  at 
the  lime  of  ferving  it  againil  the  arreftee.     Hence,  an 
arret^ment  (^f  rents  or  intereft:  carries   only  thofe   that 
have  already  fallen   due  or   at  lead    become  current. 
Claims,  depending  on  the  ilTue  of  a  fuit,  are  not  con- 
lidered  as  future  debts  ;  for  llie  fentence,  when  pronoun- 
ced, has  a  rctrilpect  to  the  period  at   wliich  the  claim 
was  firft  founded.     The  like  doftrine  holds  in  condi- 
tional debts.      (3.)   Alimentary   debts   are  not  arreft- 
able  ;  for  thefe  are  granted  on  perfonal  confiderations, 
and  fo  are  not  communicable  to  creditors  :  but  the  pad 
intereft  upon  fuch  debt  may  be  arretl;ed   by  the  per- 
fon  who  has  furniflied  the  alimony.     One  cannot  fecure 
his  own  clFeds  to  himfelf  for  his  maintenance,  fo  as 
they  fliall  not  be  affe<flable  by  his  creditors.     Salaries 
annexed  to  offices  granted  by  the  king,  and  particular- 
ly thofe  granted  to  the  judges  of  the  Sefflon,  and  the 
fees  of  fervants,  are  confidered  as  alimentary   funds  ; 
but  the  furplus  fee,  over  and  above  what  is  necelTary 
fr.r  the  fcrvant's  perfonal  ufes,  may  be  arrefted.     It  has 
idfi)  been  found,  that  a  wadfet  fum  configncd  after  an 
order  of  redemption  ufed,  but  before  decreet  of  decla- 
rator, is  not  arrellablc. 
Effeil  of  5-  I*»  in  contempt  of  the  arrcftment.   the   arreftee 

breach  of  fliall  make  payment  of  the  fum,  or  deliver  the  goods 
:irrcllment.  anefted,  to  tlie  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only  liable 
criminally  for  breach  of  arreftment,  but  he  muft  pay 
tlie  debt  again  to  the  arrefter.  As  the  law  formerly 
ftood,  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
bnri;h,  pi:r  and  fhore  of  Leith,  againft  a  perfon  furth 
of  the  kingdom,  was  good  ;  fo  that  if  the  arreftee  made 
payment  to  his  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arreft- 
ment, he  was  found  liable  in  fccond  payment  to  the  ar- 
refter, bccaufe  he  had  done  all  in  liis  power  to  notify 


his  diligence 


This,  however,  is  very  properly  altered  Law  of 
by  J  3?  of  the  aa,  of  the  23d  Geo.  III.  which  declares,  Scotland, 
that  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  ftiore  of  Lieth,  in  the  hands  of  any  per- 
fon out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  fufficient  notifi- 
cation, fhall  n^t  interpell  the  arreftee  from  paying  bona 
fide  to  the  original  creditor.  Arreftment  is  not  merely 
prohibitory,  as  inhibitions  are  ;  but  is  a  ftep  of  diligence 
which  founds  the  ufer  in  a  fubfequent  a<^ion,  whereby 
the  property  of  the  fubjefl  arrefted  may  be  adjudged  to 
him.  It  therefore  dues  not,  by  the  latter  piaftice,  fall 
by  the  death  of  the  arreftee  ;  but  continues  to  fubfift,  as 
a  foundation  for  an  aftion  of  forthcoming  againft  his 
heir,  while  the  fubjefl  arrefted  remains  in  medio.  Far 
lefs  is  arreftment  loft,  cither  by  the  death  of  the  arrefter, 
or  of  the  common  debtor. 

6.  Where  arreftment  proceeds  on  a  depending  ac-  loofnig  of 
tion,  it  may  be  loofed  bj-  the  common  debtor's  gi^'ing  arrclimaiit.- 
fecurity  to  the  arrefter  for  his  debt  in  the  event  it  Ihall 
be  found  due.  Arreftment  founded  on  decrees,  or  on 
regiUered  obligations,  which  in  the  judgement  of  law 
are  decrees,  cannot  be  loofed  but  upon  payment  or  cou- 
fignation  ;  except,  (i.)  Wliere  the  term  of  payment 
of  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  has  not 
yet  exifted.  (2.)  Where  the  arreftment  has  proceed- 
ed on  a  regiftered  contract,  in  which  the  debts  or  mu- 
tuiJ  obligations  are  not  liquid.  (3.)  Where  the  de 
cree  is  fufpended,  or  turned  into  a  libel ;  for,  till  the 
fufpenfion  be  difculfed,  or  the  pending  aftion  conclu- 
ded, it  cannot  be  known  whether  any  debt  be  truly 
due.  A  loofing  takes  off  the  nexus  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  fubjeft  arrefted  ;  fo  that  the  arreftee  may 
therealter  pay  fafely  to  his  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
is  fubftitutcd  in  place  of  the  arreftment,  for  the  arreft- 
er's  fecurity  :  yet  the  arrefter  may,  while  the  fubjeft 
continues  with  the  arreftee,  purfue  him  in  a  forthco- 
ming, notwithftanding   the  loofing. 

7.  Arreftment  is  only  an  indicated  or  begun  dili-  Furthcom- 
gcnce  ;  to  perfect  it,  there  niuft  be  an  adicn  brouglit  '"K  °^  =""- 
by  the  arrefter  againft  the  arreftee,  to  make  the  debt  ■'eltmcnt. 
or  fuhjedt  arrefted  forthcr.mlng.  In  this  acftion,  the 
common  debtor  muft  be  called  for  his  intereft,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawful- 
nefs  or  extent  of  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro- 
ceeded. Before  a  forthcoming  can  be  purfued,  the 
debt  due  by  the  common  debtor  to  the  arrefter  muft  be 
liquidated  ;  for  the  arrefter  can  be  no  further  intitled 
to  the  fubje<fl  arrefted  than  to  the  extent  of  the  debt 
due  to  him  by  die  common  debtor.  "Where  the  fubjetS 
aiTcfted  is  a  fum  of  money,  it  is,  by  the  decree  of  fortli- 
coming,  dircifted  to  be  paid  to  the  purfuer  towards  fatis- 
fyinghis  dcl>t  ;  where  gocds  are  arrefted,  the  judge  or- 
dains them  to  be  expofed  to  fale,  and  tlie  price  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  purfuer.  So  that,  in  either  cafe,  decrees 
of  forthcoming  are  judicial  aflignations  to  the  arrefter 
of  the  fubjeft  arrefted. 

8.  In  all  competitions,  regard  is  had  to  the  dates,  pfjfg„nce 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  dihgences  pro-  ;„  arreft- 
ceeding  upon  them.     In  the  competition  of  arreftments,  mcnts. 
the  preference  is  governed  by  their  dates,  according  to 
the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  firft.     But,  as  arreftment  is  but 
a  begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a  prior  arrefter  ftiall  ne- 
glefl  to  infill   in  an   aftion  of  forthcoming  for  fuch  a      v 
time  as  may  be  re.ifonably  conftrued  into  a  deferlion  of 

2  his 


art  III.                                                  L             A  W. 

Law  of    his  begun  diligence,  he  lofcs  his  preference.     But,  as  i  2.  In  the  execution  of  poinding,  the  debtor's  goods 

cotianJ^  dere!i<ftion  of  dlHjieixe  is  not  calily  prefunied,  the  di-  mull    be  appraifed,  firft  on  the   ground  of  the  l^nds 

"■'         ftance  of  above  two  years,  between  the  firit  arreftm«nt  where  they  are  laid  hold  on,  and  a  fecond  time  at  the 

and  the  decree  of  forthcoming,  was  fhimd  not  to  make  market-crofs  of  the  jurifdicHon,  by  the  ftatcd  appraiftrs 

fuch  a  mora  as  to  intitic  the  poflerior  arrertcr  to  a  pre-  thereof;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  perfons  named  by  the 

ference.      This  rule  of  preference,    according  to  the  rne/ilnger  or  other  officer   employed  in  the  diligence, 

dates  of  the  feveral  arrellmcnts,  holds  by  the  prcfeut  Next,  tlie  meffenger   mull,  after  public  intimation  by 

pradtice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a  decree  or  three  oycffes,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 

on  a  dependence  ;  on    debts   not   yet   payable,  or  cm  to  the  fecond  appraifement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 

debts   already   payable;  provided  the  pendency   lliall  make  payment  of  the  debt,  Including  intereft  and  ex- 
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have  been  elofcd,  or  the  debt  have  become  payable,  be- 
fore the  iifue  of  the  competiiion. 

By  aft  23d  Geo.  III.  §  2.  it  is  enafted,  that  when 
a  debtor  is  made  bankrupt.  In  terms  of  tlie  aft  i6'/6, 
as  thsreby  extended  (clxxxiii.  13.}, all  arrellmcnts  which 
fhail  liivc  beenufed  for  attaching  any  pcrfonal  effefls  of 
fuch  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  Iiankrupt- 
cy,  or  within  foin-  kalendar  mouths  immediately  fubfe- 
quent,  fliall  be   pari  p  ijju  preferable  :  and    in  (>rder  to 


pences.  If  payment  (hall  be  offered  to  the  crcditcr,  or 
In  his  abfencc  to  his  lawful  attorney  ;  or  if,  in  cafe  of 
refufal  by  them,  confignallon  of  the  debt  (hall  be  made 
In  th.e  hands  of  the  judge-ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  mull  be  left  with  the  debtor;  if  not,  the  melfen- 
ger  ought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraifed  value,  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  towards  his 
payment  :  and  the  debtor  Is  intltlcd  to  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is 


favc  as   far  as  poflIl)lc  the  expence  of  a  multiplicity  of  difchargcd  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  goods  poinded, 
arreftments,  it  Is  declared,  th.tt  where  the  cffeds  of  a         13.  Alinillers  may  poind  fir  their  ftlpcnds,  upon  one 

debtor  are  arrefted   by  any  creditor  within  thirty  days  appraifement  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  landlords 

before  the  bankruptcy,  or  within  four  months  after  it,  were  always  in  ufe  to  poind  fo,  for  their  rents.     Ap- 

and   a  procefs  of  forthcoming  or  multlple-polndlng  is  praifemcnt  of  the  goods  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  next 

bcought  in  which  Juch  arrcllmcnt  Is  founded  on.  It  Ihall  royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next   head-borough   of 

be  competent  for  any  other  creditor  producing  his  in-  ftewartry  or  regality,  though   thefe  jurifdifllons  be  a- 

tercll,  and  making  his  claim  in  the  faid  procefs,  at  any  bolllhed.  Is  declared  as  fufficient  as  if  tliey  were  carried 

time  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  to  be  to  the  head-borough  of  the  ihire.     Poinding,  whether 

ranked  In  the  fame  manner  as  If  lie  had  ufed  the  f'orm  It  be  confidered  as  a  fentence,  or  as  the  execution  of  a 

of  arreftment ;  the  expence  of  railing  the  procefs,  and  fentence,mull  be  proceeded  in  betweenfini-rlfmgandfun- 


of  the  diligence  at   the  inftance  of  the  creditor 


10    fctting  ;  or  at  leaft  itmuft  be  finlllied  before  the  going 


raifes  it,  being  always  paid  out  of  the  common  fund,  off  of  day-light. — The  powers  of  the  officer  employed  in 
We  here  again  repeat,  that  the  enaflments  of  this  ftatute  the  execution  of  poindings,  are  not  clearly  defined  by 
are  only  temporary,  and  not  yet  a  permanent  part  of  the  cuftom,  in  the  cafe  of  a  third  party  claiming  the  pro- 
law  of  Scotland,  whatever  they  may  become  when  the  perty  of  the  goods  to  be  poinded.  This  is  certain,  that 
fubjeft  Is  relumed  by  the  leglflatiire  upon  the  expiry  of  he  may  take  the  oath  of  the  claimant,  upon  the  verity 
the  ai5l.  of  his  claim  ;  and  If  from  thence  It  fliall  appear  that  tl.e 

9.  In  tlie  competition  of  arrellmcnts  with  afTigna-  claimant's  title  is  collufive,  he  ought  to  proceed  In  the 
tions,  an  alTignation  by  tlie  common  debtor,  Iitlmated  dihgence  ;  but  If  there  remains  the  Icall  doubt,  his  f  ifefl 
before  arrellment,  is  preferable  to  the  arreflment.  If  the  courfe  Is  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  claimant,  and  to 
allignatlon  is  granted  before  arreftmcnt,  but  not  Intlma-  exprefs  in  his  execution  the  rcafcns  why  poinding  did 
ted  till  after  It,  the  arretler  is  prefered.  nut  proceed. 

10.  Poinding  is  that  diligence  affefting  moveable  14.  Any  perfon  who  (lops  a  poinding  i<hi  fa^i,  on 
fubjcfts,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  direftly  to  ground. efs  pretences,  is  liable,  both  criminally,  in  the 
the  creditor.  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a  charge  pains  of  deforcement  (fee  N°  c!i.:;xvi.  15.),  and  civilly, 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  the  days  In  the  value  of  the  goods  which  might  have  been  polnd- 
thcreof  be  expired,  except  poindings  ag.iinll  valfals  for    cd  by  the  creditor. 

their  feu-dutles,  and  poindings  agalnfl  tenants  for  rent.  By  the  forefiid  (latiite  23d  Geo.  III.  §  4.  it  is  de- 
proceeding  upon  the  landlord's  own  decree  ;  in  which    clared,  tliat  after   a  perfon  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 

thereby  direifled,  no  poinding  of  the  moveables  be- 
longing to  fuch  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  his 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalendar  months  thereafter, 
ihall  give  a  preference  to  fuch  poinder  over  the  other 


Powers  of 
nieflcngtrs 
ID  poin.U 
ing. 


the  ancient  ciutom  of  poinding  without  a  previous 
charge  continues.  A  debtor's  goods  may  be  poinded 
by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  been  arretted  before 
by  another;  for  arreument  being  but   an  impcrieifl  di- 


ligence, leaves  the  right  of  the  fnbjeift  ftlll  In  the  debtor,  lawful   creditors  of  the  bankrupt;  but  the   goods  fo 

and  fo  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  uling  a  more  poinded  lliall  he  confidered  in  malin,  and  the   perfon 

pert'eit  diligence,  which  has  the  elFeft  of  carrying  the  receiving  the  price  of  them  fliall  be  liable  to  make  die 

property  direftly  to  himfelf.  fame    furthcoming  fo  as  that  all  the  otlicr  creditors 

II.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plough,  nor  inflni-  of  the  bankrupt  who  arc  polfclfed  of  liquidate  grounds 

ments  of  tillage,  can  be  pc,indcd  in  tlie  t  nie  of  labour-  of  dcl>ts  or  decrees  for  payment,  (hall  be  iniitlcd  to  their 

ing  or  tilling  the  ground,  unlcfs  where  the  debtor  has  propt>rtion  of  the    fame  ;  provided   they   make  their 

no  other  goods.  By  labouring  time  is  underftood,  that  claim  by  fiimmoning  the  poinder  at   any  time  before 

time,  In  which  that  tenant,  whoft  goods  are  to  he  poind-  the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  dedufting  al- 

ed,  is  ploughing,  though  he  Ihould  have  been  earlier  or  ways  the  expence  of  fuch  poinding  from  the  firft  end 

later  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  fumnicr  fallowing  docs  of  the  price  cif  fuch  good-;,  together  with  2.0 per  cm'.. 

not  fall  under  this  rule.  on  the  appraifed  value,  which  the  poinder  fliall  retain 
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to  acc<  iir.t  I  f  his  debt  in  preference  to  the  ether  ere-  fins,  one  or  more,  (landing  together  for  40  years,  and 
ditor; ;  rcferving  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  the  re-  proceeding  either  on  retours  cr  precepts  of  dare  con- 
miiinin'^  fum  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  contained  Jht.  This  has  given  rife  to  a  reiifonable  dillinciinn 
in  his  diligence.  And  it  is  by  tlie  faid  act  further  de-  cbfcrved  in  praflice,  between  the  [-refcripticn  of  a  fm- 
clared,  that  where  any  peribn  concerned  in  trade  or  gular  fuccellt  r,  and  of  an  heir.  Singular  fucceffors 
maiiuf;i<fli;rei  is  bankrupt,  as  before  mentioned,  it  may  mull:  produce  for  their  title  of  prefcription,  not  only 
be  l.iwful  for  any  creditor,  to  tiic  amount  of  L.  100,  a  ftifui,  but  its  warrant,  as  a  charter,  difpolltion,  &c. 
or  any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  any  ti'hcr  in  tl.eir  own  perfcn,  or  in  that  of  their  author  : 
three  or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  200  or  up-  but  the  produfiion,  by  an  heir,  of  ieifins,  one  or  more, 
wards,  to  apply  f<  r  fequellralion  of  the  ellate  real  and  Handing  together  for  40  years,  and  proceeding  on  re- 
pel fonal  belonging  to  the  debttr:  after  awarding  tours  (r  precepts  oi  cUire  cr.njhit,  is  fufficient.  The 
whicli  vn  interim  fadlor,  and  then  a  trultec,  (hall  be  heir  is  not  obliged  to  produce  the  retours  cr  precepts 
chofen  by  the  creditors  who  is  to  conduct  the  bulinefs  on  which  his  feiiins  proceed,  nor  is  thefingular  fuccef- 
ofthcfeciueihation,  according  to  the  various  rules  fixed  for  obliged  to  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter;  lb 
and  laid  down  by  the  ft?tute.  The  act,  however,  ex-  that  if  the  title  of  prefcription  produced  be  a  fair  deed, 
prefsly  excludes  all  others,  except  thofc  concerned  in  and  a  fufficient  title  of  property,  the  poiftiror  is  fccure 
trade  or  manufaiflurcs  from  the  benefit  of  the  fequef-  by  the  afl,  which  admits  no  groimd  of  challenge,  but 
[ration  ;  but  it  is  probable,  when  it  comes  to  be  re-  ialfeliood.  A  fpecial  llatute,  tor  eftablilliing  the  po- 
ncwed  or  digeded  in  another  form,  this  part  of  it  will  iitive  prefcription  in  moveable  rights,  was  not  necef- 
'  ~             "         '  fary  ;  for,  fmce  a  title   in  writing  is  not  rcquifite  for 

the  acquiring  of  thefe,  tlie   negative   prefcription,  by 
which  all  riyht  of  afllon  for  recovering  their  property 


I'ufTcr  an  alteration 

Sect.  XIX, 


Of  Pi-efcrtptton. 


Prescription,    which  is  a  method,    both  of  efta- 


is  cut  off,  crieftually  fecurcs  the  poffeflbr. 

4.  The  negative  prefcription  of  obligations,  by  the  Negative 


blilliing    and    extinguilhing    property,    is   either  pnfi-    lapfe  of  40  years,  was  introduced  into  the  law  long  fifcnp- 


tivs  or  nc^ciivc.  Pnl'ive  prefcription  is  generally  de- 
fined, as  the  Roman  tifucapw.  The  aci;uifitlon  of  pro- 
perty (it  fliould  rather  be,  when  applied  to  the  law, 
the  fecuring  it  again(t  all  further  challenge)  by  the  pof- 
feJor's  continuing  his  polfefhon  for  the  time  which  law 


beiore  the  politive,  (1469,  c.  29. — 1474,  c.  ^^■) 
This  prefcription  is  now  ampliSed  by  the  forelaid  act 
( 161  7),  which  has  extended  it  to  all  actions  competent 
upon  heritable  bonds,  reverfions,  and  others  whatlocver; 
imlefs  where  the  reverfions  are  either  incorporated  in 


lofs  or  omiiTion  of  a  right,  by  negleding  to  follow  it 
forth,  or  ufe  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  by  law. 
The  doctrine  of  prefcription,  which  is,  by  fome  v.ri- 
ters,  condemned  as  contrary  to  juftice,  has  been  in- 
troduced, that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors  niit^ht 
not  fubfift  for  ever,  that  property  might  be  at  Tad 
fir.ed,  and  forgeries  difcouraged,  which  the  difficulty 
ct  detecting  mulf  have  made  exceedingly  frequent,  if 
no  length  of  time  had  limited  the  legal  etieift  of  wri- 
tings 


has  declared  fuflicient  for  that  purpofe :  ncgjthe,  is  the    the  body  of  the  wadfet-right,  or  rcgiilered  in  the  regi- 

fter  of  reverfions  :  And  reverfions  fo  incorporated,  cr 
regifteved,  are  not  only  exempted  from  the  negative 
prefcription,  but  they  are  an  eticflual  bar  againll  any 
perfon  from  pleading  the  pofitive. 

5.  A  fliorter  negative  j.n-efcripiion  is  iatrcduced  by  a  diortc 
ftatutc,  in  certain  rights  and  debts.     Adtions  of  fpuil- negaiivc 
■/.ie,  eje(5tion,    and  others  of  that   nature,  m.ii'.l:    be   pur-  P'''i'-'''P- 
fued  within  three  years  after  the  commiflion  ot  the  fadl  "°"' 
on  which  the  action  is  founded.     As  in  fpuihies  and 
ejeftions,  the  purfuer  was  entitled,  in  odium  of  violence, 
2.  Pofitive  prefcription  was  firft  introduced  into  the    to  a  proof  by  his  own  oath  //;  litem,  and  to  the  violent 
law  by  1 61 7,  c.  12.  which  enafts,  that  whoever  fliall    profits  againft  the  defender,  the  ftatute  meant  only  to 
have  poire(red    his  lands,    annualrents  or  other   heri-    limit  thefe  fpecial  privileges  by  a  three  years  prefcrip- 
tages,  peaceably,  in  virtue  of  infeftments,  for  40  years    tion,  without  cutting  off  the  right  of  aition,  where  the 
continually  after  their  dates,  (hall  not  thereafter  be  dif-    claim  is  rellridted  to"  fimple  reftitution.     Under  the  ge- 
quieted  in  his  right  by  any  perfon  pretending  a  better    neral    words,    and  others  f  that    nature,    are  compre- 
title.     Under  heritages  are  comprehended  every  right    hended   all  actions  where  the  purfuer  is  admitted  to 
that  is  fundo  annexum,  and  capable  of  continual  poifef-    prove  his  libel  by  his  own  oath  ;';;  litem. 

iKn.     Continued  polfellion,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the         6.  Servants  fees,  houfe-rents,  mens   ordinaries,  (i.  e.  Prcfcrip 
memory  of  man,  prefumes  poilelTion  upwards  to  the    money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  accounts,  fall  ticn  ol'r 
date  of  the  infeitment.     The  whole  courfe  of  polTelTion    under    the  triennial  prefcription,     (by    1579,    c.   !:<^.)  vants  fei 
mufl  by  the  aft  be  founded  on  f^ifins ;  and  coniequent-    There  is  alfo  a  general  claufe  fubjoined  to  this  ftatute,  ^'^' 
ly  no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  apparency  :  but    oi  other  the  like  debts,  which  includes  alimentaty  debts, 
40  years^  polFelTion,  without  feiiin,   is  fuihcicnt  in  the    wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  due  to  writers, 
prefcription  of  fuch  heritable  rights  as  do  not  require    agents,  or  procurators.     Thefe  debts  may,  by  this  aft, 
leifm.     The  poileJion  muft  alfo  be  witliout  any  laiuj'ul   be  proved  after  the  three  years,  either  by  the  writing 
interruption,  i.  e.  it  muft   neither   be  interrupted  77a    or  Oath  of  the  debtor;   fo  that  they  prefcribe  only  as 
J.-.ai,  nor  via  juris.     The  prefcription    of  fuhjefts  not    to  the  mean  of  proof  by  witne(re5  ;  but  after  the  three 
cxprefied  in  the  infeftment  as  part  and  pertinent  of  an-    years,  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor's 
other  fiibjecl  fpecially  exprelied,  has   been  explained,    oath,    rot   only    the  conQitution,  but    the  fubfiilence 
clxyii.  6.  of  ^]ij.  j,_"L,t.     In  the  prefcription   of  hcufc-rents,  fer- 

vants  fees,  and  alimony,  each  term's  rent,  fee,  or  ali- 
mony, runs  a  fcpavate  courfe  of  prefcription  ;  fo  that 
in  an  aflion  for  thefe  the  claim  will  be  reftriifted  to 
the  arrears  incuiTcd  within  the  three  years  immediately 

before 


^ji 


3.  The  aft  requires,  that  the  polTeifor  produce,  as 
is  title  o\  prefcription,  a  charter  of  the  lands  pre- 
cding  the  40  years  polfeflion,  with  the  fcifin  foliow- 


uig  on  It :  and  where  ll.cre  is  r.o  ciiarter  extant,  fei- 


'art  III. 


Law  of 
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f  nilni- 


iniit:ition 
caution. 
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before  the  citiuicn  :  Cut,  in  accounts,  prefer! ption  docs 
not  hsgin  till  the  l;i(l  article  ;  for  a  fmgle  article  can- 
not be  called  a;i  account.  Aftions  of  removing  miilt 
alfo  be  pi'.rfucd  within  three  years  after  the  warnini'. 
Reductions  cf  erroneous  relours  prefcribc,  if  not  pur- 
fued  within  zo  years. 

7.  Minifters  ftipends  nnd  multures  prefcribe  in  five 
y;ars  after  they  are  due  ;  and  arrears  of  rent,  five  years 
after  the  tenant's  removing  from  the  lands. 'J. As  the 
prafcription  of  mails  and  duties  was  introduced  in  fa- 
vour of  poor  tenants,  that  they  mi^ht  not  fiifFer  by 
ncgleifiing  to  preferve  their  dlfcharges,  a  propiiclor  of 
lands  fubjeifl  to  a  liferent,  who  had  obtained  a  leafc  of 
all  the  liferentcd  lands  from  the  lifcrer.'.cr,  is  not  in- 
titled  to  plead  It,  nor  a  tackfman  of  one's  whole  eftatc, 
who  had  by  the  Icafe  a  pov/er  of  removing  tenant?. 
Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  fums  of  money 
which  are  proveible  by  witnelfes,  prefcribe  in  five  years 
after  the  bargain.  Under  thefe  arc  included  falcs,  lo- 
cations,  and  all  other  confcnfual  contrails,  to  the  con- 
ftiti'.tjon  of  which  writing  is  not  nccclTary.  But  all  the 
abovementiored  debts,  may,  after  the  five  years,  be 
proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  tlie  debt- 
or ;  of  which  above,  (par.  (j.  )  A  quinquennial  pre- 
fcripti.m  is  eftablilhed  in  arrcftments,  whether  on  de- 
crees or  depending  adions  :  The  firft  prefcribe  in  five 
years  after  ufing  the  arrcftment,  and  the  laft  in  five 
years  after  fentence  is  pronounced  on  the  depending 
adion. 

8.  No  perfon  binding  for  or  with  another,  either  as 
cautioner  or  co-principal,  in  a  bond  or  contraiEl  for  a 
fum  of  money,  continues  bound  after  feven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  claule 
of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  feparate  bond  of  relief,  in- 
timated to  the  creditor,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
all  diligence  ufcd  within  the  fcven  years  againil  ths 
cautioner  (hall  ftand  good.  As  this  is  a  public  law, 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  ralh  en- 
gagements, its  Ixinefit  cannot,  before  the  lapfe  of  the 
'■-■ven  years,  be  renounced  by  the  cautioner.  As  it  is 
corrciJtory,  it  is  flrictly  interj^retcd  :  Thus,  bonds 
bearing  a  mutual  claufe  of  rcliel  pro  rata,  fall  not  un- 
der it ;  nor  bonds  of  corroboration  nor  obligations, 
where  the  condition  is  not  purified,  or  the  term  olpay- 
mcnt  not  come  within  the  feven  years  ;  bccaufe  no  di- 
ligence can  be  ufcd  on  thefe.  The  ftaUite  excludes  all 
cautionrics  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  ofliccs ;  thefe 
not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  or  contrail  for  fums  of 
money.  And  practice  has  denied  the  benefit  of  it  to  all 
judicial  cautioners,  as  cautioners  in  afufpenilon. — Ac- 
tions of  c'>unt  and  reckoning,  competent  either  to  mi- 
nors ag.iiirt  their  tutors  or  curators,  or  'Acr  m-rfa,  pre- 
fcribe in  ten  years  after  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 

9.  Hologra|>h  bonds,  miflive  letters,  and  books  of 
account,  not  attciled  by  witnclfes,  prefcribe  in  20 
years,  imltfs  the  creditor  fliall  thereafter  prove  the 
verity  of  the  fuljfcription  by  the  debtor's  oath.  It  is 
therefore  i'ufficient  to  fave  from  the  ctfcfl  of  tliis  prc- 
fcription,  that  the  conllitution  of  the  debt  be  proved 
by  the  party's  oath  after  the  20  years  ;  whereas,  in  Im- 
pends, merchants  accounts,  &c.  not  only  lUe  confti- 
tutif.n,  but  the  fubfiflcnce  of  the  debt,  mud  be  pro- 
red  by  writing  or  the  debtor's  oath,  after  the  term 
of  prcfcripiion.     Some  lawyers  extend  this  prcfcrip- 
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tion  of  holograph  writings  to  all  obligations  for  fums  Law  of 
not  exceeding  L.  100  Scots,  which  are  not  attefted  by  Stotla;id. 
■\viti;effes  ;  becxtit  though  thefe  are  in  pradlice  fu-  "  ' 
ft  lined,  yet  they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  duration 
with  deeds  atteRed  by  wirneffes.  Th'ugh  in  the  ihort 
prefcriptions  of  debts,  tiie  right  of  action  is  for  ever 
loft,  if  not  cxerciftd  within  the  time  limited  ;  yet 
where  adtion  was  brought  on  any  of  thofc  debts,  be- 
fore the  prc'cription  was  run,  it  fubfiiled,  like  any 
otlicr  right,  for  40  years.  At  this  defeated  the  jnir- 
pofe  of  the  afis  eftabliftiing  thefe  prefcriptions,  ail 
proceifes  upon  warnings,  fpuilzies,  ejections,  or  ar- 
reftments,  or  for  payment  of  the  d.'bts  contained  in 
a.Q.  1669,  c.  9.  are  by  the  faid  aft,  joined  with  1685, 
c.  14.  il.'cl'.rcd  to  prefcribe  in  five  years,  if  not  wa- 
kened within  that  time  ;  fee  N°  clxxxiii.  26. 

10.  Certain  obligations  are  loft  by  the  lapfe  of  lefs  Uxtinflion 
than  40  years,  vi'itliout  the  aid  of  ftatute,  where  the  "/  oblipa- 
nature    of  the  obligation,    and  the    circumftances  of  ".""*';>■ '^" 
parties,  juftify  it  :  thus,  bills  which  are  not  intendsd  "^'"^'"'If' 
for   lartjng  fecurities,  produced  no  ailion,  where  the 
creditor  had  been   long  filent,  unlefs  the  fubftance  of 
the  debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor's  oath  ;  but  the  pre- 
cife  time  was  not  fixed  by  praiflice.     But  the  duration 
of  bills  is  now  limited  to  fix  years  by  the  1 2  Geo.  III.  ; 
rendered   perpetual    by   23   Geo.  III.     Thus  alfo,    a 
receipt  for  bills  granted  by  a  writer  to  his  emplover, 
not  infilled  upon  lor  23  years,  was  found  not  produc- 
tive of  an  aftion.     The  prefcriptions  of  the  refticution 
of  minors,   of  the  benefit  of  inventory,    &c.  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  places. 

11.  In    the  pofitive  prefcription,  as   eftabliflied    hy  Bona fj^i 
the  afl   161 7,  the  continued   poffeffion  for   40  years,  prcftiip- 
proceeding   upon   a   title   of  property  not  chargeable"""" 
with  falfehood,  fecurcs  the  polfciror  againft  all  other 
grounds  of  challenge,  and  fo  prefumes  bona  fulcs,  pr,v- 

fiimpt'ione  juris  et  de  Jure.  In  the  long  negative  pre- 
fcription, lonajidcs  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  :  the 
creditor's  neglefting  to  infill;  for  fo  long  a  time,  is 
conftrued  as  an  abandoning  of  his  debt,  and  fo  is  e- 
quivalent  to  a  difcharge.  Hence,  though  the  fubfill- 
ence  of  the  debt  fnould  be  referred  to  the  debtor's 
own  oath,  .•ifter  the  40  years,  he  is  not  liable. 

12.  Prefcription  runs  de  momcuto  in  mo>r,<i::um  :  the  Prtfcrip. 
v.hole  time  defined  by  law  miift  be  completed,  before  tion,  3. 
a  right  can  be  cither  acquired  or  loll  by  it  ;  fo  that  g=>inft 
interruption,  made  on  the  laft  day  of  the  40th  year,  ^*"*'"  '' 
breaks  its  courfc.  The  pofitive  prefcription  runs  a- 
gainft  ll;e  fovercign  hinifelf,  even  as  to  his  annexed 
propcrt)  ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  he  cannot  fulTer 
by  the  negative  :  he  is  fecured  againft  the  negligence 
ol  his  oflicers  in  the  management  oi  procelles,  by  ex- 
prcfs  ftatute,  1600,  c.  14.  Tl.c  negative,  as  well  as 
the  pofitive  prefcription,  runs  againil  the  church, 
though  churchmen  have  but  a  temporary  intcrcft  in 
their  benefices.  But  becatU'e  the  rights  of  beneficia- 
ries to  their  ftipends  are  liable  lo  accidents,  through 
the  frequent  change  of  incumbents,  1 3  years  potlef- 
fion  docs,  by  a  rule  of  the  Roman  chancery  which  is 
adopted  in  law,  found  a  pitfumptivc  title  in  the  benefi- 
ciary ;  but  this  is  not  properly  prcfcriinion ;  for  if  by 
titles  recovered,  pciha)>s  out  of  the  incumbent's  owa 
hands,  it  lliall  appear  that  he  has  poiVclfed  tithes  or 
other  fiibjeils  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought,  his 
poli'edion    will  be  rcllricled  accordingly.     This  right 
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I  aw  of   mud  I  ot  be  contoundod  with  that  eftabhihed  in  favour 
Scotland,    cf  cliiirchmen,  vhicli  is  confined  to  church  lands  and 
'^         rents,    and    coniiituics  a  proper  pvw>:rlption    upon  a 
poiTedion  of  30  years. 

i^.  The  ciaufc  in  the  aft  161 7,  faving  minors  from 
prcfirriptinn,  is  extended  to  the  pofitive,  as  well  as  to 
tlic  neijative  prefcriplion ;  but  the  exception  of  mino- 
rity is  not  admitted  in  cafe  of  hofpitals  for  chil- 
dren, whore  there  is  a  continual  fuccefiion  of  minors, 
that  being  a  cafiis  infi/iiiis.  Minors  are  exprefsly  ex- 
cepted in  feveral  of  the  (hort  prefcri]  lions,  as   1579, 

c.   18. 1669,  c.  9. ;  but  where  law  leaves  them  in 

the  common  cafe,  they  muft  be  fubjecl  to  the  common 
rules. 

14.  Prefcriplion  does  not  run  ccti.'ra  twn  •vahiiUm 
agere,  agaiiill  one  who  is  barred,  by  fome  legal  inca- 
pacity, from  purfuing  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  ne- 
gliger.ce  nor  derelifcion  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  is,  by  a  favouvablc  interpretation,  extended  to 
wives,  who  ex  rtvcmtlhi  maritoii  forbear  to  purine  ac- 
tions competent  to  thtm  againlt  their  huibands.  On 
the  fame  ground,  prefcriplion  runs  only  from  the 
time  that  ti>e  debt  oj-  right  could  be  fued  upon.  Thus, 
inhibition  prel'cribcs  only  from  the  publilhing  of  the 
deed  granted  to  the  inhibiter's  prejudice  ;  and  in  the 
prefcripl'on  of  removings,  the  years  are  com.puted  on- 
ly from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to 
remove.  Neither  can  prefcriplion  run  againft  perfons 
who  are  already  in  polfefl^on,  and  fo  can  gain  nothing 
by  a  piirfuil.  Thus,  where  a  perfon,  who  has  two  ad- 
judications afTcfling  the  fame  lands,  is  in  polfeffion 
upon  one  of  them,  prefcriplion  cannot  run  againft  the 
other  during  fuch  polfeffion. 

15.  Ccitain  rights  are  incapable  of  prefcriplion: 
(i.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce. 
(2.)  Res  mcr<r  facullaUs,  e.  g.  a  faculty  to  charge  a 
fubjefl  witli  debts,  to  revoke,  S:c.  cannot  be  loll  by 
prefcriplion  ;  for  faculties  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exercifed  at  any  time :  hence,  a  proprietor's  right  of 
ufmg  any  ad  of  property  on  his  own  grounds,  cannot 
be  loft  by  the  grealeft  length  of  time.  (3.)  Excep- 
tions competent  to  a  perfon  for  eliding  an  aiSion, 
cannot  prefcribe,  unlefs  the  exception  is  founded  on  a 
right  produftive  (.--i  an  aflion,  e.  g.  compenfation ; 
fuch  right  muft  be  infifted  on  within  the  years  of 
prefcriplion.  (4.)  Obligations  of  yearly  penfions  or 
payments,  though  no  demand  has  been  made  on  them 
for  40  years,  do  not  fuffer  a  total  prefcrlption,  but 
ftill  lubfift  as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  pe- 
riod ;  becaufe  prefcriplion  cannot  run  againft  an  ob- 
ligation till  it  be  payable,  and  each  year's  penfion  or 
payment  is  confideret^  as  a  feparate  debt. 

16.  No  right  can  be  loft  r.on  utentio  by  one,  unlefs 
the  efFeft  of  that  prefcriplion  be  to  efiablifh  it  in  ano- 
ther. Hence  the  rule  arifes,  jiirl  fangiitms  nunquam 
prifjlrililiir.  Hence  alfo,  a  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
lofe  his  property  by  the  negative  prefcriplion,  unlefs 
he  who  objeds  it  can  himftlf  plead  the  pofitive.  On 
the  fame  ground,  a  fuperior's  right  of  feu-duties  can- 
not be  loft  non  uttndo  ;  becaufe,  being  inherent  in  the 
fuperiority,  it  is  truly  a  rijht  of  lands  that  cannot  fuf- 
fer the  negative  prefcriplion,  except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  pofitive  ;  which  the  vaflal  can- 
not do,  hehig  deftitute  of  a  title.  This  rule  applies 
alfo  to  parionage  tidjes,  which  are  an  inherent  burden 
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upon    all  lands  rot  fpecially    exempted;    and     frcm.     Ir.-\vr 
which  therefore  the  perfon  liable  cannot   prefcribe  an   ^cftUu; 
immunity  ;  by  bare  ncn  payment ;  but   fuch  vican.ge         ^^ 
tithes  as  are  only  due  where  they  arc  eftabliftied  by  u- 
fage,  may  be  loft   by  prefcriplion.     In  all  lliefe   cafes, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  fuffer    the  negative 
prefcriplion,  the  bygone   duties,  not   demanded  with- 
in the  40  years,  are  loft  to  the  proprietor,  fuperior, 
cr  titular. 

1 7.  Prefcriplion  may  be  interrupted  by  any  deed  Intemip 
whereby  the  proprietcr  or  creditor  ufes  his  right  or"""''fr 
ground  of  debt.  In  all  interruptions,  notice  muft  be  "='''P''''- 
given  to  the  pollciror    of  the  fubjeft,    or  the  debtor, 

that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  intends  to  fue  upon 
his  right.  All  writings  whereby  the  debtor  himfelf 
acknowledges  the  debt,  and  all  proceiTes  for  payment 
brought,  or  diligences  ufed  againft  him  upon  his  ob- 
ligaticiU,  b)  horning,  inhibition,  arrcftment,  Idc.  muft 
be  eiTectual  to  interrupt  prefcriplion. 

18.  Interruptions,  by  citation  upon  libelled  Aim- 
monfes,  where  they  are  not  ufed  by  a  minor,  pre- 
fcribe, if  not  renewed  every  feven  years  :  but  where 
the  appearance  of  parties,  or  any  judicial  act  has  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  citation,  but 
an  aiflion  which  fubfiils  for  40  years.  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  fcxennial  prefcriplion  of  bills  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  a  blank  citation,  as  praiflfed  in  the  court 
of  admiralty.  Citations  for  interrupting  the  prefcrip- 
lion of  real  rights  m.uft  be  given  by  meJcngers  ;  and 
the  fummonfcs,  on  which  fuch  citations  proceed,  niuit 
pafs  the  fignet  upon  tlie  bill,  and  be  regiftered  within  60 
days  alter  the  execution,  in  a  particular  regifter  ap- 
pointed for  that  purprfe  :  and  where  interruption  of 
real  rights  is  m.ade  •v'm  faO'i,  an  inftrv.ment  muft  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  recorded  in  the  faid  regifter  ;  other- 
wife  it  can  have  no  effect  againft  fmgular  facceiibrs. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  effect  to  cut  eft'  the  courfe 
of  prefcriplion,  fo  that  the  perfon  prefcribing  can  avail 
himfelf  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  but  muft  begin 
a  new  coui  fe,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
ruption. Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  interrup- 
tion :  for  it  neither  breaks  the  courfe  cf  prefcriplion, 
nor  is  it  a  document  or  evidence  taken  by  tlie  minor 
on  his  right :  it  is  a  perfonal  privilege  competent  to 
him,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  prefcriplion  is  in- 
deed fupended  during  the  years  of  minority,  which 
are  therefore  difcounled  from  it ;  but  it  continues  to 
run  after  majority,  and  the  years  before  and  after  the 
minority  may  be  conjoined  to  complete  it.  The  fame 
dodrine  applies  to  the  privilege  arifing  frcm  one'i  in. 
capacity  to  aft. 

20.  Diligence  ufed  upon  a  debt,  againft  any  one  of 
twoor  moreco-obligants,  preferves  the  debt  itfelf,  and 
fo  interrupts  prefcriplion  againft  all  of  them  ;  except 
in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affefted 
by  any  diligence  ufed  againft  the  principal  debtor.  In 
the  fame  manner,  a  right  of  annualrent,  conftituted 
upon  two  feparate  tenements,  is  preferved  as  to  both 
from  the  negative  prefcriplion,  by  diligence  ufed  a- 
gainft  cither  of  them.  But  w'hether  fuch  diligence  has 
alfo  the  effeft  to  hinder  the  polfefibr  of  the  other  te- 
nement by  fingular  titles  frcm  the  benefit  of  the  pcfi-. 
live  prefcriplion,  may  be  doubted. 
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III.     OF   SUCCESSION. 

Sect.   XX.      Of fuccejpon  In  hcrilabU  rights. 

SucccITrrs        Singular  fuccefTors  are    thofe    who    fuccecd  to   a 
fingular       penon  yet  alive,  in  a  fpecial  fuhjeft  by  fmgular  titles  ; 
anduwivcr-  i,i,t    rucceillon,  in    its  proper   ienfe,  'is   a   method  of 
tninfmitting;  rights  from  the  dead  to   the  living.     He- 
ritable rights  deictnd  by  fuccelFion   to  the  heir  proper- 
ly   fo   called  ;  moveable   rights  to  the  exccutorx,  who 
are  fomctimes  faid  to  be  heirs  in    moveables.     Succef- 
fion  is    either  hy  fpccial  cLjUw'ion,  which    defcends    to 
thofc,    named   by    the    proprietor    himfclf ;  or    L^al, 
which  devolves  upon  the  perfons  whom  the  law  marks 
out  for  fuccclibrs,  from  a  prefumption,  chat  the  pro- 
prietor would  h.ive  named   them  had  he  made  a  dcrti- 
nation.     The  hill  is  in  all  cafes  preferred  to  the  other, 
as  prefiimplion  mull  yield  to  truth. 
Ordtr  of  2.   In  the   fuccelhon   of  heritage,  the  heirs    at  law 

fucccfiion  are  otherwife  called  heirs  general,  heirs  whatfoever, 
in  heritage,  or  heirs  of  line;  and  they  fucceed  by  the  right  of 
blood,  in  the  following  order.  Firll,  dcfcendents  ; 
among  thefe,  fons  are  preferred  to  daughters,  and  the 
eldeft  fon  to  all  the  vountrer.  Where  there  are  dauffh- 
ters  only,  they  fucceed  equally,  and  are  called  heirs- 
portionei-s.  Failinj;  immediate  defcendents,  grand- 
children fucceed  ;  and  in  default  of  them,  great- 
grandcliildrcn  ;  and  fo  on  in  injinitum  :  preferring,  as 
in  the  fornicr  caic,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldeft 
male  to  the  younger. 
Collitcrals.  3-  Next  after  defcendents,  collaterals  fucceed  ;  among 
whom  the  brothers  gennan  of  the  deceafed  have  the  firft 
place.  But  as,  in  no  c;ife,  the  legal  fucceifion  of  heri- 
tage is,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parts,  un- 
Icfs  where  it  defcends  to  females ;  the  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deceafed  excludes  the  reft,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  heritaoe  ikfcaiili.  Wliere  the  de- 
ceafed is  himfelf  the  youngeft,  the  fuccellion  goes  to 
the  immediate  elder  brother,  a.  being  the  leaft  devia- 
tion from  this  rule.  If  there  are  no  brothers  germar, 
the  lifters  german  fucceed  equally  :  then  brothers  con- 
f,injiiinetin,  in  the  fame  order  as  brothers  german ;  and 
failing  them,  fifters  confanguinmn  equally.  Next,  the 
f  ithcr  fucceeds.  After  him,  his  brothers  and  fifters, 
according  to  the  rule?  already  explained  ;  then  the 
grand-father  ;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and  fifters  ;  and 
fo  upwards,  .as  iar  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved. 
No  fucctf- '■f'l'""gli  children  fucceed  to  their  mother,  a  mother 
lion  I17  the  cannot  to  her  child  ;  nor  is  there  any  fucceifion  by  the 
mothir.  Jaw  through  the  mother  of  the  deceafed  ;  in  fo  mucli 
that  one  brother  uterine,  i.  e.  by  the  mother  only,  can- 
not fucceed  to  another,  even  in  that  eftate  which  ftowed 
originally  from  their  common  mother. 

4.   In   heritage    there  is   a  r'ghl  of  reprrfn'ation,  by 
■which  one  fucceeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himfelf,  but 
ill  the  place,  and  as  reprcfenling  fome  of  his  deceafed 
*''/"•  afcendents.  Thus,  where  one  leaves  a  younger  fon,  and 

a  grandchild  by  his  eldeft,  the  grandchild,  though  far- 
ther removed  in  degree  from  the  deceafed  tlian  his 
uncle,  excludes  him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father 
ihe  eldeft  fon.  Hence  arifes  the  dillinflion  between 
fuccefllon  in  cttfiln,  where  the  divifion  is  made  into  as 
ijtany  equal  parts  as  tliere  are  cafitu  or  heirs,  \\  liich  is 


Succcdion 

in  iiipita 
and  ill 
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the  cafe   ot   heirs-portloners  ;  and   fuceeffion  //;  flirpes,  Law  of 
where  the  remoter  heirs  draw    no  more  amonp-   them  Scotland. 

than   the  (hare   belonging  to  their  afcendcnt  or fiirps,  '       "^ ' 

whom  they  reprefent  ;  an  example  of  which  may  be 
fi.^ured  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand-daughters  by  a  dautrhter 
deceafed.  In  which  cafe  the  two  grand-daughters 
would  fucceed  equally  to  tliat  half  which  would  have 
belonged  to  their  mother  had  (lie  been  alive. 

4.  In  the  fuccelllon  of  helrs-portioners,  indivifible  SiiccelTion 
rights,  <■.  g.  titles  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eldeft  fifter.  "f  h^irs- 
A  fmgle  right  of  fuperiority  goes  alfo  to  the  ehkft  •  P'"''''"""' 
for  it  hardly  admits  a  divilion,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vallal  oug^it  not  to  lie  made  v.-orfe  by  nndtiplying  fu- 
periors  upon  him.  Where  there  are  more  fnch  rights, 
the  eldeft  may  perhaps  have  her  elec'^ion  of  the  bcft ; 
but  the  younger  iiftcrs  are  intitled  to  a  recompence,  in 
fo  far  as  the  divifions  are  unequal ;  at  le.ift,  wliere  the 
fuperioritics  yield  a  conftant  yearly  rent.  The  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  family  fiills  to  the  eldeft,  with  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  beloneing  to  it,  without  recompence 
to  the  younger  fifters  ;  but  all  other  houfcs  are  divided 
amongft  them,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  built,  as  parts  and  pertinents  of  tliefc  lands.  A 
prscipuum,  however,  is  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fuccef- 
fion  of  heirs-portioners  ah  inlcjla'o  ;  and  thfVc.'"Lre  there 
is  no  place  for  it  where  the  fuccelTion  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 

6.  Thofe  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deceafed  did  Heir  of 
himlelf  fucceed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  anceftiir,  coii<iucft. 
get  fometimes  the  name  of  herirage  in  a  ftrict  ii:i\i<:,  in 
oppofiLion  totheyi'Ui^/a  Ho-ja,  or  feus  of  conqueft,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles,  and  which  defcend, 
not  to  his  heir  of  line,  but  of  conqueft.  This  d'ftinc- 
tion  obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brothers  or  luides, 
or  their  ilfue,  are  next  in  fucceftion  ;  in  whicli  cafe,  the 
immediate  younger  brother,  as  heirof  line,  fucceeds  to 
the  proper  heritage,  becaufe  that  defcends  ;  whereas 
the  conqueft  afcends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother. 
It  has  no  place  in  female  fuccellion,  whii  h  the  hiw  di- 
vides equally  among  the  heirs-portioners.  Where  the 
deceafed  was  the  younjer  brother,  the  Imniciliate  elder 
brother  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conqueft.  An  tftate 
difponed  by  a  father  to  his  eldeft  fon,  is  not  conqticft 
in  the  fon's  perfon,  but  heritage  ;  becaufe  the  fon  v ould 
have  fucceeded  to  it,  though  there  h.ij  been  no  difpo- 
fition.  The  heir  of  conqueft  fucceeds  to  all  rights  af- 
fcifling  land,  which  retpiire  feifin  to  perfeil  them.  But 
tcinds  go  to  the  heir  of  line  ;  becaufe  they  are  merely 
a  burden  on  the  fruits,  not  on  the  land,  'lacks  do  not 
fall  under  conqueft,  becaufe  they  are  complete  rigiits 
without  feifin  ;  nor  pei-fon;tl  bonds  taken  to  heirs  fe- 
cluding  executors. 

7.  The  heir  of  line  is  intitled  to  the  fucccfllon,  not  Helrftiip- 
only  of  fubjeifls  properly  heritable,  but  to  tliat  fort  of  n»oal>vce8. 
moveables  called  hiirfl:ip,  which  is  the  beft  of  certain 
kinds.  This  doif^rinc  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  inight  not  have  an  houfe  and  eftate  to  luc- 
cecd  to,  quite  difmantled  by  the  executor.  In  that  fort 
which  goes  by  pairs  or  do/ens,  the  beft  pair  or  dozen 
is  the  hiirlliip.  Tiiere  is  no  heirlhip  in  fungibles,  or 
things  eftimated  by  quantity;  as  grain,  hay,  cuiTcnt 
money.  Sec.  To  intitle  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 
decealcd  muft  have  been  cither,  ( i.)  A  prelate  :   (2.)  A 

baron,. 
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Law  of 
S.otlanJ. 


bnron,  i.  e.  r.ho  ftooJ  infeft  at  liis  death  inlands,  tlio'    tho'  completed  by  infeftment  before  the  ait  1685,  was     Law  of' 
not  ercoccd  into  a  barony;  or  even  in  a  right  of  an-    iacrTo-'lual,  liecaufe  not  recorded  in  terms  of  the  act.        ScotlanH.; 


nualrcnt:  Or,  (3.)  A  burgefs  ;  not  an  honorary  one, 
but  a  trading  burgefs  of  a  royal  borou^^h,  or  at  kail 
one  intitled  to  enter  burj'jfs  in  the  right  of  his  ancel- 
tor.  Neither  t!ie  heir  ofconqueft,  nor  of  tailzie,  has 
ri"ht  toheirfliip-mo^'cablcs. 

8.  As  to  fucccilion  by  deftination,  no  proprietor  can 
fettle  any  heritable  eilate,  in  the   proper  form  a  tcHa- 


1 2.  An  heir  of  entail  has  full  power  over  the  en-  Heirs^iiT 
tailed  eilate,  except  in  fo  f;xr  as  he  is  e;:prefsly  fettered  ;  entail, tlu 
and  as  entails  are  an  unfavourable  reliraiut  upon  pro-  powersai 
perty,  and  a  frequent  fnare  to  trading  people,  ihey  are  "llnili- 
priclijfimi  juris  :  fo  that  no  prohibition  or  irritancies  °'^'' 
are  to  be  infeiTcd  by  implication.  By  10  George  III. 
f.  51.  heirs  of  entail  are  intitled  (notvvithPtanding  any 


Taiiaics. 


fucccfTion 

by  dcllina  ,  .      .  ....  ...  .    - 

tiou.  mcnt ;  not  even  bonds  fccluding  executors,  tho' thefc  redriiSions  in  the  deed  of  entail)  to  improve  their  eRates 

are  not   heritable  ex  fua  nntura  :  But,  where  a  tefta-  by  granting  leafet,  building  farmhoui'cs,  draini;;g,  in- 

ment  is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  flyle   of  a  deed  inhr  cloiing,  and  excambing,  under  certain  limitations,  and 

■vivos,  fuch  part  cf  it  may  contain  a  fottlement  cf  herl-  to  claim  repayment   of  three-four':hs  of  the   e>;pence 

tage,  though  executors  iliould  be  named  in  the  tefta-  from  the  ne.xt  lieir  of  entail. — This  afl  extends  to  all 

mentary  part.     The   common  method  of  fettling  the  tailzies,  whether  made  prior  or  pofterior  to  the  1685. 
fuccefiion  of  heritage  is  by  difpnfition,  contraci  of  mar-         13.  An  heir,  who  countera..^:s  the  direftions  of  the  Contrave: 

riage,  or  fimple  procuratory  of  relip-iation  :  and,  tho'  tailzie,  by  aliening  any  part  of  the   eftate,  chai-ging  it  t'-o".  by 

a  difpofiticn  fettling  herit.ige  fliculd  have  neither  pre-  v.-ith   debt,  &c    is  faid   to   contravene.     It  is  not  the  "'lio"'  '"- 

cept  nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  action  againft  the  fimple  contrafting  ot  debt   tliat  infers   contravention  ; 

h'jir  of  line  to   complete  his  titles  to  the    eilate  ;  and  the  lands  entailed  mufl  be  a(5lually  adjudged  upon  the 

thereafter  divert  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  difponee.    The  debt  contrafted.     An   heir  may,  whore  he   is  not  ex'- 

appellation  of  tail/.ie,  or  entail,  is  chiefly   ufed  in  the  prefsly  barred,  fettle  rational  provilions  on  his  wife  and 

cafe  of  a  land  eftate,  which  is  fettled  on  a  long  feries  children,  without   incurring   contraventinn.     It  is  not 

of  heirs  fubftitultd   one  after   another.     The   perfon  quite  clear  whether  the  heirs  alfo   of  the  contravener 

firft  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  inllitute  ;  the  reR,  the  would  forfeit  their  right  Irom  the  acts  or  deeds  of  their 

heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  fubllitutes.  predecelfor  where  there  is  no  cxprefs  claufe  in  the  en- 

9.  Tailzies,  v.'hen  confidered  in  relation  to  their  fe-  tail  fettling  it  ;  and  though  the  words  of  the  act  1685 
vcral  degrees  of  force,  arc  either,  (i.)  Simple  defti-  (which  declares,  that  entails  executed  according  to  the 
nations:  (z.)  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  claufes  (^.)  dire(flions  of  it,  (liall  be  erTecJtual  not  only  againft  the 
Tailzies  with  prohibitory,  refolutive,  and  irritant  clau-  contravener  and  his  heirs,  but  againft  creditors),  may 
fes.  That  is  a  fimple  dellination,  where  the  perfons  feem  to  favoi.r  the  idea  that  heirs  alio  would  forftit, 
called  to  ihe  fuccedion  are  fubftituted  one  after  ano-  tlie  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  the  fanftion 
ther,  without  any  reflraint  laid  on  the  exercife  of  their  of  the  fupreme  court.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  how- 
property.  TJie  heirs,  therefore,  fucceeding  to  fuch  ever,  a  claufe  is  now  iifually  inferled  in  tailzies,  de- 
ertate,  are  abfolute  fiars,  and  confequently  may  alter  daring,  that  the  contravention  of  the  heir  in  pcircffiun 
the  dellination  at  pleaiurc.  fhall  not   afFefl  his  defcendants,  when   fuch   is  the  in- 

10.  In  tailzies  with  claufes   prohibitory,  c.  5.  decla-  tention  of  the  granter. 
ring  that  it  iha'.l  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contrail         14.  V/hen  the  heirs  of  the  lafl  perfon  fpecially  cal-  '"what 
debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejudice  of  the  fuccethon,  led  in  a  tailzie  come  to  fucceed,  the  irritancies  have  no  '■^.     ^" 
none  of  the  heirs  can  alien  gratuitoufly.     But  the  mem-  longer  any  perfon  in  favour  cf  whom  they  can  operate  ;  ^JjJ        * 
Ijers  of  entail  may   contracSt  debts  which  will  be  eifec-  and  confequently,  the  fee,  wliich  was  before  tailzied, 
tual  to  the  creditors,  or  may  difpofe  of  the  eilate  for  becomes   fimple  and  unlimited   in  the  perfon  of  fuch 
onerous  caufes.     In  both   thefe  forts,  the  maker  him-  heirs.     By  the  late  ail  30th   Geo.   II.   for  abolifhing 
felf  may  alter  the  tailzie  ;  except,   (i.)     XVhere  it  has  wardholdings,    the  king  may    purchafe    lands  within 
been  granted  for  an  onerous  caufe,  as  in  mutual  tail-  Scotland,    notwithftanding    the    (Iriilefl    entail ;    and 
zies ;  or  (2.)  Where   the  maker  is  exprefsly   difabled,  where  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  minors  or  fatuous 
as  well  as  the  inftitute  or  the  heirs.  perfons,  his  majefty  may  purchafe  them,  from  the  cura- 

1 1.  WHiere  a  tailzie  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  re-  tors  or  guardians.  And  heirs  of  entail  may  fell  to  their 
fdlutlve  claufes,  the  eftate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  off  vaffals  the  fuperiorities  belonging  to  the  entailed  eftatei; 
by  the  debt,  or  deed,  of  any  of  the  heirs  fucceeding  but  in  all  thefc  cafes,  the  price  "is  to  be  fettled  in  the 
il-.ereto,  in  prejudice  of  the  fubililutes.  It  was  long  lame  manner  that  the  lands  or  fiipenorlties  fold  were 
doubted,  whether  fuch   tailzies   ought  to  be   effeilual,  fettled  before  the  fale. 

even  where  the  fuperior's  confent  was  adhibited;  be-         15.   Rigiits,  not  only  of  land-eftates,  but  of  bonds.  Rights 

caufe  they  funk  the  property  of  eftAtes,  and  created  a  are  fometTmes  granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  in  con-  '='''^"  '■"■ 

perpetuity  of  liferents.     They  were  firll  explicitly  au-  junit  fee.     Where  a  right  is  fo  granted  to  two  llran-  '°"J"°<^ 

thorifed  by    1685,  c.  22.     By  this  ilatute,  the  entail  gers,  without  any  fpecud  claufe  adjected  to  it,  each  of  '^'" 

mull  be  rcgiilercd  in  a  fpecial  regiller  eftablilhed  for  them  has  an  eqiial  interell  in  the  fee,  and  the  part  of 

thatpurpofc;  and  the   irritant  and   refolutive   clauits  the  deceafed  defcends  to  his  own  heir.     If  the  right  be 

niuft  be  inferted,  not  only  in  the  procuratorie*,  pre-  taken  to  the  two  jointly,  and  the  lo.iof/l  liver  and  their 

cepts,  and  fcifins,  by  which  the  tailzies  are  firft  conlli-  heirs,  the  feveral  fhares  of  the  conjunil  fiars  are  aifec- 

tuted,  but  in  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof;  other-  t.able  by  their  creditors  during  their  lives :   but,  on  the 

wife  they  can  have  no  force  againft  fingular  fucccffors,  death  of  uny  one  of  them,  the  furvivor  has  tlie  fee  of 

But  a  tailzie,  even  without  thefe  requifites,  is  effeilual  the  wliole,  in  fo  far  as  the  fhare  of  the  predeceafed  re- 

againft  the  heir  of  tlic  granter,  or  againft  the  inftitute  mains   free,  after  payment  of  h.is   debts.     Where  the 

who  accei:ts  of  it.     It  has  been  foutjd,  that  an  entail,  right  is  taken  to  the  two  in  conjuncl  fee,  and  to  the 

heirs 


Their  re- 
quifites. 
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Law  of  heirs  of  one  of  them,  he  to  whofe  lieirs  the  right  is  t.i- 
Scotlarii.  jjgij  is  the  only  fiur  ;  the  right  of  tlie  other  relolves  in- 
to ;i  (Iniple  liferent:  yet  where  :i  father  takes  a  right 
to  himfelf  and  his  fon  jointly,  and  to  the  fon's  heirs, 
fuch  right  being  gratuitous,  is  not  underllood  to  Ihip 
the  father  of  the  fee,  iinlefs  a  contrary  intention  (hall 
plainly  appear  ftvm  the  tenor  of  the  right. 

16.  Where  a  right  is  taken  to  a  liu(b,;nd  and  wife, 
in  cnnjunift  fee  and  liferent,  the  hufband,  as  th;  ^erfcn.i 
(ir^nioi;  is  the  only  fiar  :  the  wile's  right  refolvjs  into 
a  liferent,  unlefs  it  be  prefunrable,  from  fpccial  circum- 
Itances,  that  the  fee  was  intended  to  be  in  the  wife. 
Where  a  right  of  moveables  is  taken  to  huihand  and 
■wife,  the  heirs  or  both  fuccesd  equally,  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  wcrds. 
Heirs  (if  17.  Heirs  of  provlfion  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  any 

j>r(jvirioii.  fu!)jefl,  in  virtue  of  a  provifion  in  the  invelliture,  or  o- 
ther  deed  of  fetllement.  This  appeilalien  is  given  moll; 
commonly  to  heirs  of  a  marriage.  Thefe  are  more  fa- 
vourably regarded  than  heirs  by  fimple  dellination, 
who  hr.ve  only  the  hope  cf  fuccelfRjn  ;  for  heirs  of  a 
marriage,  becaufe  their  [irovihons  are  cnnRituted  by  an 
onerous  contraiS,  cannot  be  difappointed  of  them  by 
any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father.  Neverthelcfs,  as 
their  right  is  only  a  rlgiit  of  fucceilion,  which  is  not 
defigned  to  rellrain  the  father  from  granting  onerous 
or  rational  deeds,  he  continues  to  Iiave  the  full  power  of 
felling  the  fubjci5l,  or  charging  it  with  debts,  unlefs  a 
proper  right  of  credit  be  given  to  the  heir  by  the  mar. 
riage  contract,  e.  ^.  if  the  lather  Ihould  oblige  himfelf 
to  iirfeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of  the 
fnm  provided  againll  a  day  certain,  or  when  the  child 
attains  a  certain  age.  See.  ;  for  fuch  rights,  when  per- 
fe(Jled  by  infeftment,  or  fecured  by  diligence,  are  ef- 
feclual  againll  all  the  poilerior  deeds  cf  the  father, 
even  onerous. 

18.  Though  all  prorifions  to  clfilJrcn,  by  a  mar- 
riage contra^ft  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being 
merely  rights  of  fucceilion,  are  pollponed  to  every  one- 
rous debt  of  tlie  granter,  even  to  thtfe  contracted  po- 
llerior  to  the  provilions  ;  yet  where  a  l.ilher  executes  a 
bond  of  provifion  to  a  child  adlually  exilting,  whether 
fuch  child  be  the  heir  of  a  maniage  or  net,  a  proper 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without 
doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  efltelual  againll:  the  fa- 
ther himfelf  and  his  lieirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the 
inltance  even  of  his  prior  onerous  creditors,  if  he  was 
folvent  at  the  time  of  granting  it.  A  father  may  not- 
withllanding  a  lirft  marriagc-contraft,  fettle  a  joi^tiue 
on  a  fecond  wife,  or  provide  for  the  children  of  a  fecond 
marriage  ;  for  fuch  fetllements  are  deemed  onerous  ; 
but  where  they  arc  exorbitant,  tliry  will  be  rcftriclcd 
to  what  is  rational :  and  in  all  fuch  fettlements,  where 
the  provifions  of  the  tirlT:  marriagccontracl  are  en- 
croached upon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriage  h.ive  recourfe 
againll  the  father,  in  c.tfe  he  ihould  afterwards  acquire 
;t  feparate  cftate,  which  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  both 
obligations. 
Vrovifion  ^9'  ^"  marriage-contracls,  the  conqued:,  or  a  certain 
to  heirs.  P^rt  of  it,  is  frequently  provided  to  the  Hfuc  ;  by  which 
is  undcrllood  whatever  real  addition  lliall  be  made  to 
the  father's  ellate  during  the  maiTiage  by  purchafe  or 
donation.  Conquell  theref-.rc  mult  he  free,  ;.  c.  what 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  father.  As 
in  other  provifions,  fo  in  conqucll :  the  father  is  ftill 


ElTci-ls  of 
jirDVifiniis 
tochilJr^n. 
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fiar,  and  may  therefore  Jifpofe  of  it  for  onerous  or  ra- 
tional caufes.  Wliere  heritable  rights  are  provided  to  the 
itirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  the  eldell  fon,  for  he  is 
the  heir  at  law  in  heritage.  Where  a  fum  of  money  is  fo 
provided,  the  word  heir  is  applied  to  the  fubjefl  of  the 
provifion,  and  fo  m.iiks  out  t!  e  executor,  who  is  tl;e 
heir  in  moveables.  When  an  heritable  right  is  pro- To  bairns, 
vided  to  the  iainis  (rr  ilfue)  of  a  marriage,  it  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  children,  if  i>o  divifion  be 
made  by  the  father;  for  fuch  deiiination  cuts  off  the 
excUilive  right  of  the  legal  heir.  No  provifion  granted 
to  bairns,  gives  a  fpecial  light  of  credit  to  any  one 
child,  as  long  as  the  lather  lives:  the  right  is  granted 
famlliie ;  fo  that  the  whole  mull  indeed  go  to  one  cr 
other  of  them  ;  but  the  father  has  a  power  inlierent  in 
him,  to  divide  it  among  them,  in  fucli  proportions  as 
he  thinks  bed,  yet  fo  as  none  of  them  iflay  be  entirely 
excluded,  except  in  extraordinay  cafes. 

20.  A  claufe  of  return  is  that,  by  which  a  fum.  in  a  Clanfe  of 
bond   or  other  right,  is  in  a  certiiin  event  limited  to  "lurn. 
return  to  the  granter  himfelf,  or   his  heirs.     When  a 

right  is  granted  for  onerous  caufes,  tlic  creditor  may 
defeat  the  claufe  of  return,  even  gratuitoully.  But, 
where  tiie  fum  in  the  right  flows  from  die  granter,  or 
where  there  is  any  other  reafonable  caufe  for  the  pro- 
vifion of  return  in  his  favour,  tlie  receiver  cannot  difap- 
point  it  gratuitoudy.  Yet  fmce  he  is  fiar,  the  fum  may 
be  either  afligned  by  him  fcr  an  onerous  catde,  or  af^ 
fefted  by  his  creditors. 

21.  An  heir  is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  cndcm  per-  Heirs, 
form  cum  defuriBo,  and  fo  reprcfcnts  the  ilecealed  nni- 

verfally,  not  only  in  his  rights,  but  in  his  debts :  in  the 
firll  view,  he  is  faid  to  be  heir  nd'roi ;  in  the  fecond, 
pujfivc.  From  this  general  i-ule  are  excepted,  heirs  fub- 
Ititutcd  in  a  fpecial  bend,  and  even  fubftitu'ed  in  a 
dilpofition  omnium  l/onorum,  to  take  etr.-it  at  tlie  grant- 
er's  death  ;  for  fuch  fubllituves  are  confdered  as  fin- 
gular  fucceifors,  and  their  Vi;.>;t  as  an  uiiiverfal  legacy, 
which  does  not  fiibjtN.^  tlie  legatee  uftrn  va!urem,  but 
heirs  male  or  ol' tailzie,  though  their  ri-ht  be  limited  to 
fpecial  fubiccls,  are  liable,  not  merely  ti)  the  extent  of 
the  fubject  entailed  or  provided,  but  in  f.l'.uu  11 ;  becaufe 
fuch  rights  are  defigned  to  cany  an  iiniverfrl  chararter,. 
and  fo  infer  an  univerfal  re|>refentation  of  the  granter. 
The  heir  of  line  is  primarily  liable  for  the  debts  of  his 
predecelfor  ;  for  he  is  tlic  mod  proper  .heir,  and  fo  mu!l 
be  difculfcd  before  any  other  can  be  purfucd  ;  next  to 
him  the  heir  of  conqueft,  becaufe  he  alio  fucceeds  to 
the  uiiireifilas  of  tlie  whole  heritable  rights  which  his 
predecelfor  had  acquired  by  lingular  titles  ;  then,  the 
heir  male,  or  of  a  mariage  ;  for  their  propinquity  of 
blood  lubjcifls  them  iriore  diie.511y  than  any  other  heir 
of  tail/ le,  whomay  poflibly  be  ailranger;  and  who  for 
that  reafon  is  not  liable  to  be  diiculld,  except  for  fuch 
of  the  predecelf'r's  debts  or  deeds,  as  relate  ipccially 
to  the  lands  tailzied  ;  as  to  which  he  is  liable  even  be- 
for  the  heir  of  line.  Heirs  poilioners  are  liable  }ro 
rata  for  their  predeccflors  debts  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
prove  infolvcnt,  the  creditor  may,  after  diiirulTing  her, 
infift  for  her  Ihare  againft  the  reft,  who  will  be  liable 
in  io  far  as  they  are  hcratt  by  the  luccelllon.  Where 
an  heir,  liable  fuhfuliare,  pays  the  prcdecelfir's  debt,, 
he  has  relief  againft  the  heir  who  is  more  direct- 
ly liable,  in  rcfpcd  of  wliora  Le  is  not  co  heir,  but 
creditor. 

z.  tz.. 
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2  2.  Before  an  heir  cm  have  an  ai5live  title  to  his  an- 
ceftor's  riyhts,  he  inull  be  entered  by  fervice  and  ta- 
tour.  He  who  is  intitlcd  to  enter  heir,  is,  before  his 
aclual  entry,  called  aplnrcnt  heir.  The  bare  right  of 
apparency  carries  certain  privilepres  with  it.  An  ap- 
parent licir  may  defend  his  apiertor's  titles  againll 
any  tliird  party  who  brings  them  under  diallengc.  Te- 
nants may  fafely  pay  him  tlicir  icnts;  and  after  they 
have  once  acknowledged  him  by  payment,  he  may 
ci>mpcl  them  to  continue  it;  and  the  rents  not  uplift- 
ed by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  his  executors,  upon 
his  death. 

23.  As  an  heir  is,  by  his  entry,  fubjeifted  univcrfally 
to  his  anccftor's  debts,  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  a 
year  (annus  tl,li/icrdnt/i )  allowed  to  tliem  from  the  an- 
cellor's  dece;ife,  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  enter 
or  not  ;  till  the  expiry  of  wliicli,  though  tlisy  may 
be  charged  by  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  fued 
in  any  procefs  foimdid  upon  fiieh  charge.  Though 
declaratory  adions,  and  others  which  contain  no  per- 
Jonal  conclufion,  may  be  purfued  againfl  the  apparent 
licir  without  a  previous  charge  ;  ai5>ion  does  not  lie 
even  upon  thefe,  within  tlie  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
WTike  the  proper  defences  without  incurring  a  pafTive 
title.  But  judicial  fales,  commenced  againft  an  ancef- 
tor,  may  by  fpecial  aifl  of  federunt  be  continued  upon 
a  citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de- 
Iberating.  This  annus  deliberandi  is  computed,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  pofthumous  heir,  from  the  birth  of  fuch  heir. 
An  apparent  heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  eftate 
of  his  anceftor,  is  as  much  fubjefled  to  his  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  no  longer  a  right  to  delibe- 
rate whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  fervices  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan- 
cery, whicli  are  called  Liie-vts  of  inqnejl,  and  have  been 
long  known  in  Scotland.  The  judge,  to  wliom  the 
brief  is  direflcii,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an  In- 
«jncll  of  15  fworn  men.  The  inqueft,  if  they  find  the 
claim  veritied,  muft  declare  the  claimant  heir  to  the 
deceafed,  by  a  verdivl  or  fervice,  which  the  judge  mull: 
alteft,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  fervice  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery  ;  from  which  an  extra<5t  is  ob- 
tained called  the  relour  of  the  fervice.. 

25.  The  fervice  of  heirs  is  either  general  or  fpecial. 
A  general  fervice  vefts  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he- 
ritable fubjeils,  which  either  do  not  require  feifm  or 
which  have  not  been  perfected  by  feifm  in  tlie  perfon 
of  the  anceftor.  A  public  right,  therefore,  according 
to  the  feudal  law,  though  followed  by  feifm,  having 
no  legal  efFefts  till  it  be  confirmed  by  the  tiiperior, 
muft,  as  a  pcrfonal  right,  be  carried  by  a  general  fer- 
vice. A  fpecial  fervice,  followed  by  feifin,  vefts  the 
h2lr  in  the  right  of  the  fpecial  fubjefts  in  which  the  an- 
ccftor  died  iufeft. 

26.  If  an  heir,  doubtful  whether  the  eftate  of  his 
anceftor  be  fufficient  for  clearing  his  debts,  fliall,  at  any 
ti.me  within  the  annus  deliberandi,  exhibit  upon  oatli  a 
full  inventory  of  all  his  anceftor's  heritable  iiabjeifls,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  (hire  where  the  lands  lie  ;  or,  if  there  is 
no  heritage  requiring  feifm,  to  the  clerk  of  the  fhire 
where  he  died  ;  and  if,  after  the  fame  is  fubfcriljed  by 
the  therifF  or  IhcritT-depute,  the  clerk,  and  himfelf,  and 
regiftercd  in  the  (heriff's  books,  the  extradt  thereof 
ftiall  be  rcgilkred  within  forty  days  after  expiry  of  the 
annus  deliberandi  in  the   general  regifter  appointed  for 


that  purp(>fe,  his  fubfequent  entry  will  fubjeifl  him  no    Lawr  of 
farther  than  to  the  value  of  fuch  inventory.     If  the  in-  ^cutijml. 
ventory  be  given   up  and  regiftered  within  the  time 
preii:ribed,  the    heir  nray  ferve  on  it,  even  after  the 
year. 

27.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquicfce  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  eftate  given  up  by  the  heir  ;  but,  if  they  be 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  eftate  to  a  public  fale,  in 
order  to  dilcover  its  true  value  ;  fince  an  eftate  is  al- 
ways worth  what  can  be  got  for  it.  An  heir  by  in- 
ventory, as  he  is  in  effeft  a  truftee  for  the  creditors, 
mull  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  eftate  may 
have  been  improved  fince  the  death  of  the  anceftor,  and 
he  muft  communicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  eafes  he 
has  got  in  tranfafling  with  any  one  of  them. 

28.  Prai51ice  has  introduced  an   anomalous  fort  ofr.ntryupon 
entry,  without  the  interpolition  of  an  inqueft,  by  the  a  precept 
fole  confent  of  the  fuperlor ;  vi'ho,  if  he  be  fatisfied  that  °^  ''""■  "" 
the  perfon  applying  to  him   is   the  next  heir,  grants-^''  " 

him  a  perfon  (called  of  dare  conflat,  from  the  firft  vv-ords 
of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infcft  him  in 
the  fubjecls  that  belonged  to  his  anceftor.  The  heir, 
by  taking  feifm  on  this  precept,  becomes  pctfji-ve,  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  his  anceftor  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  acquires  an  aiftlve  title,  as  to  the  fubjefls  con- 
tained in  the  precept  in  queftions  with  the  fuperior  or 
his  heirs  ;  and  they  may,  when  followed  by  feifm,  af- 
ford a  title  of  prefcription  :  But  as  no  perfon  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from  entering  after  20  years,  as  a  legal 
entry  would  have  done  ;  the  true  heir,  in  fuch  cafe, 
having  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  fet  afidc  that  right,  and 
obtain  himfelf  regularly  ferved  at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prefcription.  Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  entry  jt„,.„  1 
by  hafp  and  ftaple,  commonly  ufed  in  burgage  tene-  hafp  and 
ments  of  houfes  ;  by  which  the  bailie,  without  calling  Uaple. 
an  inqueft,  cognofces  or  declares  a  perfon  heir,  upon 
evidence  brought  before  himfelf;  and,  at  the  fame 
time  infefts  him  in  the  fubjeft,  by  the  fymbol  of  the 
hal'p  and  ftaple  of  the  door.  Charges  given  by  cre- 
ditors to  apparent  heirs  to  enter,  ftand  in  the  place  of 
an  aflual  entry,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  creditor's  dili- 
gence (clxxii.  2.). 

29.  A  general  fervice  cannot  include  a  fpecial  one  ;  ^  fnecial 
fince  it  has  no  relation  to  any  fpecial  fubjee'i,  and  car-  fervice  in- 
ries  only  that  clafs  of  rights  on  which  feifin  has   notiludcsage 
proceeded  ;  but  a  fpecial  fervice  implies  a  general  one  neral  one. 
of  the  fame  kind  or  charaifler,  and  confequently  carries 

even  fuch  rights  as  have  not  been  perfected  by  feifm. 
Service  is  not  required  to  ellabiifh  the  heir's  right  in 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  higheft  dignity  ;  for 
thefe  defcend  iure  fan:-ii!nis. 

30.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  anceftor's  eftate  Paflive 
without  entry,  fubjcifts  himfelf  to  his  debts,  as  if  he  titles, 
had   entered  ;  or,  in  the  law-phrafe,  incurs  a  paffive 
title.     The  only  pafTive  title  by  which  an  apparent  heir 
becomes  liable  univerfally  for  all  his  anceftor's  debts, 

is  gejli'j  pro  hitredc,  or  his  behaving  as  none  but  an  heir  Q,n;„  *„ 
has  right  to  do.     Behaviour  as  heir  is  inferred  from  lerede, 
the  apparent  heir's  intromillion,  after  the  death  of  the 
ancelt'>r,  with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable 
fubjeifts  belonging  to  the  deceafed,  to  which  he  him- 
felf might  have  completed  an  ai5live  title  by  entry. 

31.  This  pailive  title  is  excluded,  if  the  heir's  in- 
troniiUlon  be  by  order  ot  law ;  or  if  it  be  founded  on 

fingular 
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an  apparent  heir's  purclialing  any  right  to  his  ancel- 
tor's  ertatc,  otherwile  than  at  public  roup  (aui51i(jn), 
or  his  poU'cirmg  it  in  virtue  of  rights  fettled  in  the  per- 
fon  ot  any  near  relation  of  the  anccftor,  to  whom  he 
himfelf  may  fucceed  as  heir,  otlierwife  than  upon  pur- 
chafe  by  public  fale,  is  deemed  behaviour  as  heir. 

32.  Beliaviour  as  heir  is  alfo  excluded,  where  the  in- 
tromifllon  is  fmall,  unlefs  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
anceftor's  creditors  be  prefumablc  from  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  it.  Neither  is  behaviour  inferred 
againft  the  apparent  heir,  from  the  payment  of  his 
ancellor's  debt,  which  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  profi- 
table to  the  creditors :  nor  by  his  talcing  out  of  brieves 
to  ferve ;  for  one  may  alter  his  purpofe,  while  it  is  not 
completed  :  nor  by  his  alFuming  the  titles  of  honour 
belonging  to  his  anceftor,  or  exercifing  an  honorary 
office  hereditary  in  the  family  ;  for  thefe  are  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  blood,  which  may  be  ufed  without  pro- 
per reprefentation.  But  the  exercifing  au  heritable  of- 
fice of  profit,  which  may  pais  by  voluntary  conveyance, 
and  confequently  is  adjudgeable,  may  reafonably  be 
thought  to  infer  a  pallive  title.  Lallly,  as  pailive 
titles  have  been  introduced,  merely  for  the  fecurity  of 
creditors ;  therefore,  where  queftions  concerning  be- 
haviour arife  among  the  different  orders  of  heirs,  they 
are  liable  to  one  another  no  farther  than  in  valorem  of 
their  feveral  intromiflions. 

33.  Another  paflive  title  in  heritage,  may  be  incur- 
tridilath,  red  by  the  apparent  heir's  accepting  a  gratuitous  right 

from  the  anceftor,  to  any  part  of  the  eftate  to  which 
he  himfelf  might  have  fucceedcd  as  heir;  and  it  is  cal- 
led prjeceptit  hcredkatls,  becaufe  it  is  a  taking  of  the 
fucceilion  by  the  heir  before  it  opens  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  anceftor.  II  the  right  be  onerous,  there 
is  no  paflive  title  ;  if  the  confideration  paid  for  it  does 
not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  o{  the  de- 
ceafed  may  reiluce  it,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  gratuitous,  but 
ftill  it  infers  no  pafllve  title. 

34.  The  heir  incurring  tliis  paiFive  title  is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  granter,  and  fo  fubjefted  himfelf 
to  the  debts  that  were  then  chargeable  againft  him  ; 
but  with  the  pofterior  debts  he  has  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  witli  tbofe  contracted  between  the  date  of  the 
right  and  the  infeitment  taken  upon  it,  and  he  is 
therefore  called  fucccjjor  t'ttulo  lucraU-vo  pojl  contraBiim 
ihbhum. 

35.  Neither  of  tliefe  palTive  titles  takes  place,  unlefs 
(he  fubjcifi  intermeddled  with  or  dilponed  be  fuch  as 
the  intromittcr  or  receiver  would  fucceed  to  as  heir. 
In  this  alfo,  thcfe  two  palTive  titles  agree,  that  the  in- 
tromillion  in  both  muft  be  after  tiie  ikath  ol  the  ance- 
ftor;  frr  there  can  be  no  termini  hah'ihs  of  a  pafflvc 
title,  while  the  anceftor  is  alive.  But  in  the  following 
rcfpecl  they  dilFcr:  Gijlio  pro  hcreili,  being  a  vicious 
paftive  title  founded  upon  a  quafi  delii.'!,  cannot  be  ob- 
jcfled  againft  the  delintiuent's  heir,  if  proccfs  has  not 
been  litifcontefted  while  the  delinquent  himfelf  was 
alive ;  whereas  the  fiu-cijjor  liliilo  Imralivo  is  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  diljioliiion  undwftood  to  have  entered 
into  a  tacit  contracft  with  the  gr.nitei's  creditors,  by 
which  he  undertakes  llie  burden  of  their  debts  ;  and 
all  actions  founded  on  cor.traift  arej^tranfmiftlble  againft 
heirs. 

Vol.  IX. 


36.  An  apparent  heir,  who  is  cited  by  the  anceftor's    Law  of 
creditor  in  a  procefs  for  payment,  if  he  oflers  any  pe-    Scbthml. 
remptory   defence   againft  the  debt,  incurs  a  paftive  Otli^'paf- 
title  ;  for  he  can  have  no  intereft  to  objedt  againft  it,  five  titles, 
but  in  the  cliarader  of  heir.     In  the  fame  manner,  the 

heir's  not  renouncing  upon  a  charge  to  enter  heir,  in- 
fers it :  But  the  effcift  of  both  thefe  is  limited  to  the 
fpecial  debt  purfued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  paf- 
five  title,  which  is  ini'erred  from  the  heir's  not  renoun- 
cing, has  no  effeifl  till  decree  pafs  againft  him  ;  and 
even  a  renunciation  offered  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  abfence,  will  intitle  the  heir  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
all  diligence  againft  his  perfon  and  eftate,  competent 
upon  his  anceftor's  debts. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  an  heir, 
when  he  is  to  complete  his  titles  by  fpecial  fervice,  mull 
neceifarily  pafs  over  his  immediate  anceftor,  e.  g.  his 
father,  if  he  was  not  infeft ;  and  ferve  heir  to  that  an- 
ceftor who  was  laft  veft  and  feiied  in  the  right,  and  in 
whole  htcreditas  jacens  the  right  muft  remain,  till  a  title 
be  connefled  thereto  from  him.  As  this  bore  hard 
upon  creditors  who  might  think  themfelves  fecure  in 
contrafting  with  a  perfon  whom  they  faw  for  fomc 
time  in  the  pofleffion  of  an  eftate,  and  from  thence 
concluded  that  it  was  legally  vefted  in  him  ;  it  is  there- 
fore provided  by  aift  1695,  that  every  perfon,  patfing 
over  his  immediate  anceiW  who  had  been  three  years 
in  poffeffion,  and  ferving  heir  to  one  more  remote, 
(hall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  perfon 
interjeded,  to  the  value  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  is 
ferved.  This  being  corredlory  of  the  ieudal  maxims, 
has  been  ftrictly  interpreted,  fo  as  not  to  extend  to 
the  gratuitous  deeds  of  the  perfon  interjefled,  nor  to 
the  cafe  where  the  interjeaed  perfon  was  a  naked 
fiar,  and  pollelfed  only  civilly  through  the  liferenter. 

38.  The  law,  from  its  jealoufy  of  the  weaknefs  of  ReduflirHi 
mankind  while  under  ficknels,  and  of  the  importunity  by  the  heir 
of  friends  on  that  occafion,  has  declared  that  all  deeds  "  '^^"' 
affedling  heritage,  if  they  be  granted  by  a  perfon  on  '"'" 
deathbed,   (;'.  e.  after  contrading  tJiat  ficknefs  which 

ends  in  death),  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  inef- 
feiflual,  except  where  the  debts  of  the  granter  have 
laid  him  under  a  necellity  to  alien  his  lands.  As  this 
law  ot  deathbed  is  founded  folely  in  the  privilege  o{ 
the  heir,  deathbed-deeds,  when  confented  to  l)y  the 
heir,  are  not  reducible.  The  term  properly  cppofed 
to  deathbed  is  lic^e  pouftic,  by  wliich  is  undcrllood  a 
ftatc  of  health  ;  and  it  gets  the  name,  becaufe  perfons 
in  health  have  the  le^iiim.i  poi,Jlas,  or  lawful  power,  of 
difpoling  of  their  property  at  pleafuic. 

36.  The  two  extremes  being  proved,  of  the  granter's  'V\Tiat  cob- 
fickncfs  immediately  before  ligning,  and  of  his  death '^''"'"  * 
foUowintr  iv,  though  at  the  grcate'ft  diftance  of  time,  j"j'''"* 
did,  by  tlie  former  law,  found  a  prefumpticn  that  the 
deed  was  granted  on  deathbed,  which  could  not  have 
been  elided  but  by  a  pofitivc  proof  of  the  granter's 
conv;defcfnce  ;  but  now  the  allegation  of  deathbed  is 
alfo  excluded,  by  his  having  lived  60  days  after  fign- 
ing  the  deed.  The  legal  evidence  of  convalefcence  is 
the  granter's  having  been,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unfupportcd,  for  a  proof  of  cither 
will  fecure  the  deed  from  challenge.  The  going  to 
kirk  or  niniket  muft  be  peituimed  when  the  people 
are  met  together  in  the  chnich  or  churchy.ird  ior  any 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  or  iii  tJie  mar- 
4  U  ket. 
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kcpt-place  at  the  lime 
proof  of  convalefccnce 
and    market    there    are 


(i' public  market.     No  other  heritage,  of  the  eldeft  Ion  over  the  younger,  or  of  males    Law  c 

is  receivable,    becaufe  at  kirk  over   females.     Neither  does   the  right  of  reprefenta-  ^oi'" 

^ __  always     prefeiit    unfufpedled  tion  (explained  n°  clxxx.   4.)   obtain  in  the  fucceffion 

witnelfcs,  which  we  can  hardly  be  fure  of  in  any  other  of  moveables,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a  competi- 

j,.jj-j._  tion  between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  ;  for  a 

'  j^o.  The  privilege  of  fttting    afide  deeds   ex   cap'ite  niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  bro- 

licirj  this     j^^n^  \^  competent  to  all  heirs,  n»t  to  heirs  of  line  only,  ther  by  the  half  blood,  though  (he  is  by  one  degree 

rcduaionis  ^^^  ^j-  <-onquelt,  tailzie,  or  provifion  ;  not  only  to  the  more  remote  from  the  deceafed  than  her  uncle.    Where 

«onipetcnt.  ifj^j^^jj-jte^  but  to  remoter  heirs  as  foon  as  the  fuccef-  the  eftate  of  a  perfon  deceafed  confifts  partly  of  he- 

fion   opens  to  them.     But,  where   it  is   confented   to  ritage,  and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri- 

or  ratified  by  the  immediate   heir,  it  is  fecured  againft  tage  has  no  iLare  of  the  moveables,  if  there  are  others 

all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.     Yet  the  imme-  as  near  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  as  himfelf :  But  where 

diate  heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce  the  heir,  in  fiich  cafe,  finds  it  his  intereft  to  renounce 

his    ritrht  of  reduiflion,  and  thereby  give  ftrength  to  his  exclufive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himfelf 

deeds  "that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  Ido  to  his  to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  may  collate  or 

hurt ;  for  no  private  renunciation  can  authorife  a  per-  communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  who  in  their 

fon  to  aift  contrary  to  a  public  law  ;  and  fuch  renuncia-  turn  muft  collate  the  moveables  with  him  ;  fo  that  the 

tion  is  prefumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of  whole   is  thrown   into  one  mafs,  and  divided  equally 

exheredation.     If  the  heir  ihould  not  ufe  this  privilege  among  all  of  them.     This  doiflrine  holds,  not  only  in 

of  reductii'u,  his  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans-  the  line  of  defccndants,  but  of  collaterals  ;  for  it  was 
fcr    it    to  himfelf;    or  he  may,  without  adjudication 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  intereft  as  credi- 
tor to  the  heir  :   But  the  granter's  creditors  have  no 
right  to  this  privilege,  in  regard  that  the  law  of  death- 


What 


introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  no  cafe  be   worfe 
than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  fettle  his  moveable  eftate  upon  whom  he  Succeflioi 
pleafes,  excluding  the  legal  fucceflor,  by  a  teftament ; '°  '"o»e" 
bed  was  introduced^  not  in  behalf  of  the  granter  him-    which  is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  perfon  wills  to  \  ^    J- 
felf,  but  of  his  heir.  be  done  with  his  moveable  eftate  after  his  death.     No 

41.  The  law  of  deathbed  ftrikes  againft  difpofitions    teftamentary  deed  is  effeftual  till  the  death  of  the  tefta- 


rivhts  may  of  every  fubje^'t  to  which  the  heir  would  have  fucceed- 


I.c  thin 
ftt  jfule 


ed,  or  from  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had 

it  not  been  fo  difponed.  Deathbed-deeds  granted  in  to  the  rule,  voluntas  tejlatoi 
confequence  of  a  full  or  proper  obligation  in  liege  pou- 
Jlit;  are  not.  fubjccl  to  reduiftion  ;  but,  where  the  an- 
tecedent obligation  is  merely  natural,  they  are  reducible. 
By  ftronger  realbn,  the  deceafed  cannot,  by  a  deed 
merely  voluntary,  alter  the  nature  of  his  eftate  on  death 


cl»xj. 

Moveahle 
fuccelTioo 
faj  law. 


tor  ;  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  pleafure,  or  make 
a  new  one,  by  which  the  firft  lofes  its  force,  according 
is  ejl  ambiilatorin  ufque  ad  mor- 
tem ;  and  hence  teftaments  are  called  lajl  or  latter  •wills. 
Teftaments,  in  their  ftriifl  acceptation,  muft  contain  a 
nomination  of  executors,  ;'.  e.  of  perfons  appointed  to 
adminifter  the  fucceflion  according  to  the  will  of  the 
deceafed  :  Yet  nothing  hinders  one  from  making  a  fettle- 
bed  to  tlie  prejudice  of  his  heir,  fo  as  for  heritable  ment  of  moveables,  in  favour  of  an  univerfal  legatee, 
to  make  it  moveable  ;  but  if  he  Ihould,  in  lie^e  poiijlie,  though  he  fhould  not  have  appointed  executors  ;  and 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  con-  on  the  other  [art,  a  teftament  where  executors  are 
taining  rcfcrved  faculties,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to  appointed  is  valid,  though  tlie  perfon  who  is  to  have 
quarrel  the  exercife  of  thefc  faculties  on  death-bed.  the  right  of  fucceflion  fhould  not  be  named.      In  this 

24.  In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the  laft  cale,  if  the  executor  nominated  be  a  ftranger,  /.  e. 
deceafed  and  of  the  heir,  the  law  ('aft  1661)  has  one  who  has  no  legal  intereft  in  the  moveable  eftate, 
Juftly  preferred  the  creditors  of  the  deceafed,  as  every  he  is  merely  a  truftee,  account.ilile  to  the  next  of  kin ; 
man's  eftate  ought  to  be  liable,  in  the  firft  place,  for  but  he  may  retain  a  third  of  the  dead's  part  (explain- 
his  ow:i  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  ftatute,  ed  par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in  executing  the  teftament; 
limited  to  the  cafe  where  the  creditors  of  the  decea-  in  payment  of  which,  legacies,  if  any  be  left  to  him, 
fed  have  ufed  diligence  againft  their  debtor's  eftate,  muft  be  imputed.  The  heir,  if  he  be  named  execu- 
widiin  three  years  from  his  death  ;  and  therefore  the  tor,  has  right  to  tlie  third  as  a  ftranger  ;  but  if  one 
heir's  creditors  naay,  after  that  period,  affeft  it  for  be  named  who  has  an  intereft  in  the  legal  fucceffion, 
their  own  payment.  All  difpofitions  by  an  heir,  of  he  has  no  allowance,  unlefs  fuch  intereft  be  lefs  than 
the  anccftor's  eftate,  within  a  year  after  his  death,  a  third.  Nuncupative  or  verbal  teftaments  are  not, 
are  null,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  hurtful  to  the  credi-  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  efteftual  for  fupporting  the 
t^)rs  of  the  anceftor.  This  t.akes  place,  though  nomination  of  an  executor,  let  the  fubject  of  the 
thcfe  creditors  fhould  have  ufed  no  diligence,  and  fucceffion  be  ever  fo  fmall :  But  verbal  legacies,  not 
even  where  the  difpofitions  are  granted  after  the  year:  exceeding  L.  100  Scots,  are  fuftained  ;  and  even  where 
It  is  thought  they  are  inefTeftual  againft  the  creditorb  they  are  granted  for  more,  they  are  inetfedual  only 
of  the    deceafed    who  have  ufed  diligence  within  the    as  to  the  excefs. 

tlirec  years.  3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the   deceafed,  to  be  Legacy, 

paid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.     It  may  be  grant- 
Sect.  XXI.     Of  Succcjpon  in  Mcraealhs.  ed  either   in   the   teftament  or  in  a  feparate  writing. 

Legacies  are  nc.t  due  till  the  granter's  death;  and 
In  the  fucceflion  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  nniver-  confequently  they  can  tranfmit  no  right  to  the  exe- 
fal»rule,  that  the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  ('or  cutors  of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  granter 
next  of  kin)  fucceeds  to  the  whole  ;  and  if  there  are  furvives  him.  A  cafe  occurred  fome  )'ears  ago,  where 
two  or  more  equally  near,  all  of  them  fucceed  by  equal  a  teftator  left  a  legacy  payable  ivhen  the  legatee  arri- 
^.irts,  without  that  prerogative,  which  takes  place  in   ved  .it  a  certain  age.     The  legatee  furvived  the  tefta- 

toi,, 
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W. 


jLiwof  tor,  but  died  before  the  legacy  was  payable.  It  was  rules  of  fociety,  fincc  no  legitime  is  truly  due  on  a  mo- 
ptptland,  found,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  ther's  death:  yet  ilis  in  praflicc  tripartite  ;  two  thirds 
I  that  the  legacy  vefted  in  the  legatee  a  morif  lejlatorh,    remain  with  the  furviving  father,  as  if  one  third  were 

'  and  upon  his  deceafe  was  due  to  the  legatee's  next  of   due  to  him  propria  nomine,  and  anotlier   as  adminilha- 

tor  of  the   legitime   for   his   children 


kin. 

4.  Legacies,  where  they  are  general,  /.  e.  of  a  cer- 
tain fum  of  money  indefinitely,  give  the  legatee  no 
right  in  any  one  debt  or  fubjeift  ;  he  can  only  infift  in 
a  perfonal  aftion  againll  the  executor,  for  payment  out 
of  the  teftator's  eifefts.  A  fpecial  legacy,  7".  c.  of  a 
particular  debt  due  to  the  decealed,  or  of  a  particular 
fubjcdi;  belonging  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  ailig- 
nation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  fpecial  debt  or 
fubjeifl  vefts,  upon  the  teftator's  death  in  the  legatee, 
who  can  therefore  direftly  fue  the  debtor  or  pollenbr : 
Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  are  paid, 
the  executor  muft  be  cited  in  fuch  procefs,  tliat  it  may 
be  known,  whether  there  are  free  effedls  fufficient  for 
anfwering  the  legacy.  Where  there  is  not  enough ,lbr 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,  each  of  the  genera!  lega- 
tees muft  fuffer  a  proportional  abatement  :  But  a  fpe- 
cial legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  Ihould 
be  nothing  over  for  payment  of  the  reft  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  fubjedl 
bequeathed  (hould  perifh,  whatever  the  extent  of  the 
free  executry  may  be. 
?ho  can  5.  Minors,  after  puberty,  can  teft  without  their  cu- 

ft,  and  rators,  wives  without  their  huft)ands,  and  perfons  in- 
"^'"y'^^'  terdifted  without  their  interdiiftors  :  but  baftards  can- 
""'  not  teft,  except  in  the  cafes  afterwards  fet  forth  N° 
clxxxii.  3.  As  a  certain  fliare  of  the  goods,  falling;  un- 
der the  communion  that  is  confequent  on  marriage,  be- 
longs, upon  the  huft)and's  deceale,  to  his  widow,  jure 
reliflis,  and  a  certain  ftnire  to  tlie  children,  called  the 
legitime,  poriionnalural,  or  bctinu  part  of  gear  ;  one  who 
has  a  wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  abfolute  ad- 
minirtrator  of  all  thefe  goods  during  his  life,  and  con- 
fequently  may  alien  diem  liy  a  deed  inter  vivos,  in  /ie»e 
poujlie,  even  gratuitoully,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to 
difappoint  the  wile  or  children  fhall  appear,  yet  can- 
not impair  their  Ihares  gratuitoully  on  death-bed ;  nor 
can  he  Jli'pole  of  his  moveables  to  thtir  prejudice  by 
tcllament,  though  it  lliould  be  made  in  !i.-ge  poujlie  ; 
fince  teftaments  do  not  operate  till  the  dcatii  of  the  tef- 
tator,  at  wiiitli  pci  iod  the  divifum  of  the  goods  in  com- 
munion have  their  full  eflefl  in  favour  of  the  widow 
and  children 
)ivlGon  of  ^'  ^''  •'  pc>'f<'ri  deceafed  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  child, 
teftamciit  his  teftament,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  in  com- 
munion, divide  in  two  :  one  half  goes  to  tlie  widow; 
tlie  other  is  the  dead's  part,  /'.  e.  tlie  abfolute  property 
of  the  deceafed,  on  which  he  can  teft,  and  which  i'alis 
to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  inteft  ite.  Wlierc  lie  leaves 
children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get 
one  half  as  their  legitime  :  the  other  half  is  the  dead's 
part;  which  falls  alio  to  tlie  children,  if  the  fatlicr  lias 
not  ttlled  upon  it.  If  he  leaves  botii  widow  and  chil- 
dren, the  divifion  is  tripartite  :  the  wile  takes  one  tliird 
by  hcrfclf;  anotlier  falls,  as  legitime,  to  the  children 
cipially  among  them,  or  oven  to  an  only  child,  tliough  he 
lliould  fucceed  to  tlic  heritage  ;  the  remaining  third  is 
the  dead's  part.  Where  the  wife  predeccafos  without 
children,  one  half  is  retained  by  the  hufliand,  the  ci- 
ther falls  to  her  next  of  kin  :  WHicre  llie  leaves  children, 
tlie  divifion  ought  alfo  to  be  bipartite,  by  the  common 


the  remaining 
third,  being  the  wife's  fliare,  goes  to  her  children, 
whether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage  ;  for  they  are 
all  equally  her  next  of  kin. 

7.  Before  a  teftament  can  be  divided,  the  debts  ow-  What.lebts 
ing  by  the  deceafed  are  to  be  dcdufled ;  for  all  execu-  ^^^'^  ''•' 
try  muft  be  free.     As  the  hulband  has  the  full  power  of  """'^y- 
burdening  the  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  allect  the 

whole,  and  fo  leden  the  legitime  and  the  (hare  of  the 
rehft,  as  well  as  the  dead's  part.  His  funeral  charges, 
and  the  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the  widow,  are 
confidered  as  his  proper  debts  ;  but  the  legacies,  or  o- 
ther  gratuitous  rights  granted  by  him  on  dealli-bed, 
affedl  only  the  dead's  part.  Bonds  bearing  intercft, 
due  by  the  deceafed,  cannot  diminilh  the  reliiil's  (liare, 
becaufe  fuch  bonds,  when  due  to  the  deceafed,  do  not 
increafe  it.  The  funeral  charges  of  the  wife  prede- 
ceafing,  fall  wholly  on  her  executors  who  have  right  to 
her  fhare.  Where  the  deceafed  leaves  no  fimily,  nei- 
ther huft)and,  wife,  noi  child,  the  teftament  fuffers  no 
divifion,  but  all  is  the  dead's  part. 

8.  The  whole  itfue  of  the  huftiand,  not  only  by  that 
marriage  which  was  dilfolved  by  his  death,  but  by  any 
former  marriage,  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  legitime  ; 
otlierwife  the  children  of  the  firft  marriage  would  be 
cut  out,  as  they  could  not  claim  the  legitime  during 
their  father's  life.  But  no  legitime  is  due,  (i.)  Upon 
the  death  of  a  mother.  (2.)  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand- 
children, upon  the  deadi  of  a  grandfather.  Nor,  (3.) 
To  children  foiisfamiliated.  ;.  e.  to  fuch  as,  by  having 
renounced  the  legitime,  are  no  longer  confidered  as  in 

familin,  and  fo  are  excluded  irom  any  farther  (hare  of 
the  moveable  eftate  th.m  they  have  already  received. 

9.  As   the   right   of  legitime  is   ftrongly  founded  in  R«"uncia- 
nature,  the  renunciati'U  ol' it  is  not  to  be   inferred  hy  "«"  of  'lie 
implication.     Renunciation  by  a  child  of  his  claim  of  ''^g"""'^' 
legitime  has  the  fame  effed  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 

the  other  children  iiititled  thereto  ;  and  confequently 
the  ihareof  the  renouncer  divide^  among  the  rell ;  but 
he  docs  not  thereby  lole  his  right  to  the  dead's  pari,  if 
lie  does  not  alfo  renounce  his  lliare  in  "iie  lather's  exe- 
cutry. Nay,  his  renunciation  of  the  legitime,  where 
he  is  the  only  younger  ehilJ,  his  the  efleft  to  convert 
the  whole  fubjeifl  thereof  into  dead's  part,  which  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  renouncer  himfelf  as  next  of  kin, 
if  the  heir  be  not  willing  to  collate  tlie  herita",e  \'rith 
him.  Yet  it  has  been  tound  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  only  younger  child  made  llie  whole  legitime  .accrue 
to  the  heir  witlnut  collation. 

10.  For   prcferving  an  equality  among  all  the  chil- (^""Haeion 
dren  who  continue  intitlcd  to  the  legitime,  we  h.ive  a-  ""'""g 
doptcd  the  Roman  doctrine  of  to///j//o  iono/-Hm  ;  where- ^V"!']-"^ 
by  the  child,  who  has  got  .1  provifion  from  his  father, 

is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  the  others,  and  impute  it 
towards  Ilis  own  lliare  of  the  legitime  ;  but  if  from  the 
deed  of  provifion,  the  f  itiicr  ihall  appear  to  Iiave  in- 
tended it  as  a  fr.ti-ipuum  to  the  child,  collation  is  ex- 
cluded. A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  licritablc 
fubjecJl  provided  to  him,  becaufe  the  legitime  is  not  im- 
paired by  Inch  provifion.  As  this  collation  takes  place 
only  in  qucftions  among  children  who  are  iiititled  to 
4  U  2  the 
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the  legitime,  the  rclicl  is  not  bound  to  coll;ite  donations 
given  her  by  her  hu(b;ind,  in  order  to  incrcafc  the  legi- 
time ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  children  are  not  obli- 
ged to  collate  their  provifions,  in  order  to  incrcafe  her 
iharc. 

1 1 .  As  an  heir  in  heritage  mull  complete  his  titles 
by  entry,  fo  an  executor  is  not  vefted  in  the  right  of  the 
moveable  eftate  of  the  deceafed  without  contirmation. 
Confirmation  is  a  fentence  of  the  commillary  or  bilhop's 
court,  impowering  an  executor,  one  or  more,  upon  ma- 
king inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to  the  de- 
ceafed, to  recover,  poflefs,  and  adminifter  them,  either 
in  behalf  of  themfelves,  or  of  others  interefted  therein. 
Teftaments  muft  be  confirmed  in  the  commilfariot 
•where  the  deceafed  had  his  principal  dwelling  houfe  at 
his  death.  If  he  had  no  fixed  rcfidence,  or  died  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  confirmation  mull  be  at  Edinburgh, 
as  the  commune  forum  ;  but  if  he  went  abroad  with  an 
intention  to  return,  the  commilfariot  within  which  he 
refided  before  he  left  Scotland,  is  the  only  proper 
court. 

12.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edift,  which  is 
affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parilh-church  where  the  de- 
ceafed dwelt,  and  fcrves  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  of  confirmation,  which  mult  be  nine  days  at 
lead  after  publiihing  the  edift.  In  a  competition  for 
the  ofHce  of  executor,  the  conimiffary  prefers,  prima 
loco,  the  perfon  named  to  it  by  the  deceafed  himfelf, 
vhofe  nomination  he  ratifies  or  confirms  ,  without  any 
previous  decerniture  :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of 
a  teftament-teftamenlary.  In  default  of  an  executor 
named  by  the  deceafed,  univerfal  difponees  are  by  the 
prcfent  pradice  preferred  ;  after  them,  the  next  of  kin  ; 
then  the  relidl ;  then  creditors  ;  and,  laftly,  fpecial  le- 
gatees. All  thefe  muft  be  decerned  executors,  by  a 
fentence  called  a  dccrcc-dative  ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commiffixry  authorifes  them  to 
adminifter,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
fecurity  to  make  the  fubjeil  thereof  forthcoming  to  all 
having  intereft  ;  which  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a 
tellament-dativc. 

13.  A  cieditcr,  whofe  dehtors  teftament  is  already 
•  confirmed,  may  fue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office 

for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt.  Where 
there  ts  no  confirmation,  he  bimfclf  may  apply  for  the 
office,  and  confirm  as  executor-creditor  ;  which  intit'es 
lilm  to  fue  for  and  receive  the  fubjeft  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment  :  and  where  one  applies  for  a  confir- 
mation ai  executor- creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap- 
jily  to  be  conjiiincd  with  him  in  the  office.  As  this 
kind  of  confirmation  is  fimply  a  form  of  diligence,  cre- 
.ditors  arc  exempted  from  the  ncceffity  of  confirming 
more  than  the  amount  of  tl  cir  debts. 

14.  A  creditor  whofe  debt  has  not  been  conftituted 
or  his  claim  not  clofcd  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  direft  y  the  office  of 
executor  qua  creditor  :  but  he  may  cliarge  the  next  of 
kin  who  ftands  off,  to  confirm,  who  muft  either  re- 
nounce within  twenty  days  .after  the  charge,  or  be  li.ablc 
for  the  debt ;  and  if  tlie  next  of  kin  renounces,  the  pur- 
fuer  may  conflitute  his  debt,  and  obtain  a  decree  ccg- 
nilUtnis  eaufti,  againil  the  hiercditas  jacens  of  the  move- 
ables, upon  whicli  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor 
to  the  deceafed.  'WTiere  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the 
tJ«ceafed,  but  tp  his  next  of  kin  who  ftands  off  from 


confirming,  he  may  affeft  the  moveables  of  the  de-  Lawol 
ceafed,  by  obtaining  himfelf  decerned  executor-dative  Scotland 
to  the  deceafed,  as  if  he  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not 
to  his  next  of  kin. 

1 5.  Where  an  executor  has  efthcr  omitted  to  give  up  Confirma 
any  of  the  effefts  belonging  to  the  deceafed  in  inven- tioiia^cw 
tory,  or  has  eftimated  them  below  their  juft  value,  there/'i  »''": 
is  place  for  a  new  confirmation,  ad  om'iffa,  vel  male  ap- 
prctiata,  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  intereft  ;  and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
fubje(fl  dolofe,  the  commiflary  will  ordain  the  fubjefts 
omitted,  or  the  difference  between  the  eftimations  in 
the  principal  teftament  and  the  true  values,  to  be  added 
thereto  ;  but  if  dole  Ihall  be  prefumed.  the  whole  fub- 
jeft of  the  teftament  iid  om'ijfa  -vel  male  appreUata,  will 
be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  it,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  teftament. 

16.  The  legitime  and  relift's  ihare,  becaufe  they  are  Legitime 
ri'4]its  arifing  ex  lege,  operate  ipfo  jure,  upon  the  father's  ^5-  'r^"' 
death,  in  favour  of  the  relift  and  children  ;  and  confe-  ""'  ^^"i" 
quently  pafs  from  them,  though  they  ihould  die  before  _,,:„,, 
confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin :  whereas  the  dead's 

part,  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  fuLceffion,  remains,  if  they  Ihould  die  before 
confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  firft  deceafed  ;  and  fo  does 
not  defcend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  perfon  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  tlie  firft  deceafed.  Special  alFignations, 
though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  during  the 
life  of  the  granter,  carry  to  the  aifignee  the  full  right 
of  the  fubjefts  afligned,  without  confirmation.  Special 
legacies  are  really  affignations,  and  fo  fall  under  tiiis 
rule.  The  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  polfeffion  of  the 
ipfa  corpora  of  moveables,  acquires  the  property  there- 
of without  confirmation,  and  tranfmits  it  to  his  execu- 
tors. 

1 7.  The  confirmation  of  any  one  fubjeft  by  the  next  Partial 
of  kin,  as  it  proves  his  ric!;ht  of  blood,  has  been  ad- confirma- 
judged  to  carry  the  whole  executry  out  of  the  tefta-  "°"* 
ment  ot  the  deceafed,  even  what  was  omitted,  and  to 
tranfmit  all  to  his  own  executors.     The  confiimation 

of  a  ftranger,  who  is  executor  nominated,  as  it  is 
merely  a  truft  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effeft  to 
eftablilh  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  fubjefts 
confirmed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  himfelf  had  con- 
firmed them. 

I  ri.   Executry,  though  it  carries  a  certain  degree  of  r.xtcntors. 
repreientation  of  the  deceafed,  is  properly  an  oflice  :  how  far 
executors  therefore  arc  not  fubjefted  to  the  debts  due  I'^ble. 
by  tlie  deceafed,  be\-ond  the  value  of  the  inventory  ; 
but,  at  the  lame  time,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  for 
making  the  inventory  effeftual  to  all  having  intereft. 
An  executor-creditor  who  confirms  more  than  his  debt 
amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  he  confirms. 
Executors  are  not  liable  in  intereft,  even  upon   liich 
bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  intereft  to  tlie  de- 
ceafed, becaufe  their  office  oblig.es  them  to  retain  the 
fums  they  have  made  effeftual,  in  order  to  a  diftribu- 
tiou  thereof  among  all  having    intereft.     Tliis  holds 
though  they  ftiould  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  in- 
tereft, as  they  do  it  at  their  own  rifk. 

19.  There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceafed  called  In  what 
privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  every  "^^f^s  '''^J 
other.     Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  medicines  '"l'^  P^^ 
fumilhed  to  the  deceafed  on  deathbed,  phyficians  fees  f^"  ,.„" 

during 
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during  that  period,  funeral  charges,  and  the  rent  of  his 
houfe,  and  his  fervants  wages  for  the  year  or  term  cur- 
rent at  his  death.  Thefc  the  executors  arc  in  fafety 
to  pay  on  demand.  All  the  otlier  creditors,  who  ei- 
ther obtain  themfelves  confirmed,  or  who  cite  the  exe- 
cutor already  confirmed,  within  lix  months  alter  their 
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are  liable,  not  jJro  rata  of  their  feveral  intromiffions,  but    i-aw  of 

/■ro  ■vin/i.  Scotland.^ 

2H.  The  whole  of  a  debtor's  eftate  isfubjedled  to  the  Mutual  re- 
payment of  his  debts  ;  and  therefore,  b^^th  his  heirs  and  liclbctwixt 
executors  arc  liable  for  them,  in  a  ([ueltion  with  credi- tli«^  heir  and 
tors  :    but  as  fuccelllon  is  bv  law  divided  into  the  he- '''"^"'*"' 


debtor's  death,  are  preferred,  /xiri  pnjfn,  with  tliofe  who  ritable  and  the  nnvAible  eftate,  each  of  thefe  ought,  in 
have  done  more  timely  diligence  ;  and  therefore  no  exe-  a  queftion  between  the  feveral  fuccelfors,  to  bear  the 
cutor  can  eitlier  retain  for  his  own  debt,  or  pay  a  tella-  burdens  which  naturally  aifeft  it.  Aflion  of  relief  is 
mentary  debt,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who  Ihall  accordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move- 
ufe  diligence  within  the  fix  months,  from  tlie  benefit  able  debt,  aeainll  the  executor;  a-vd  vice  verfa.  This 
of  the  pari  paffu  preference;  neither  can  a  decree  tor  relief  is  not  cut  off  by  the  de-eafed's  having  difponed 
payment  of  debt  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  againft  an  either  his  land-eftate  or  his  moveables,  with  the  bur- 
executor,  becaufe,   till  that  term  be  elapfed,  it  cannot  den  of  his  -w/jole  debts  ;  for  fuch  burden   is  not  to  be 


be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  intitled  to  the 
fund  in  his  hands.  If  no  diligence  be  ufed  within  the 
fix  months,  the  executor  may  retain  for  his  own  debt, 
and  pay  the  re(idue/>Wmo  ivn'ienli.  Such  creditors  ot 
the  deceifed  as  have  ufed  diligence  within  a  year 
after  their  debtor's  deatli,  are  preferable  on  the  fub- 
je(5l  of  Lis  teftanient  to  the  creditors  of  his  next  of 
kin. 

20.  The  only  paffive  title  in  moveables  is  vitious  in- 
tromillion  ;   wliicli   may  be  deiined,  an   unwarrantable 


conllrued  as  an  alteration  of  the  legal  fucceflion,  but 
merely  as  a  f  irther  fecurity  to  creditors,  unlefs  the  con- 
trary Ihdl  be  prornmed  from  thi  fpecial  ftyle  of  the 
difpofition. 


IV.  Of  LAST  HEIRS 


BASTARDS. 


clxxiT 


By  the  ancient  praoiice,  feudal  grants  t  iken  to  the  Where 
valfal,  and  to  a  fpcci.il  order  of  heirs,  witliout  fettling '''^'■'-'  ""* 
the  lall  termination  upon  heirs  -^'Mfosv^r,  returned  to  J^f ""' ', 


intcrmeddiing  with  the   moveable  eltate  of  a  perfon    the  fuperior,  upon  fiilure  of  the  fpecial  lieirs  therein  ^^^j. 


deceai'ed,  without  the  order  <.f  law.  This  is  not  con- 
fined, as  tlie  paflive  titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  pcH'ons 
interefted  m  the  fuccelTion,  but  Itrikes  againll  all  intro- 
mitters  wliatever.  Where  an  executor  confirmed  in- 
tromits witli  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a 
palTive  title  ;  fraud  being  in  the  common  cafe  prefumed 
Irom  his  not  giving  up  in  mventory  the  full  lubjeiit  in- 
termeddled  with.     Vitious  intromiflion  is  alfo  prefu- 


contained :  but  now  that  feus  are  become  p.itrimonial 
rights,  tlie  fuperior  is,  by  the  general  opinion,  held  to 
be  fully  divelled  by  fuch  grant,  and  the  ri ^ht  dcl'cends 
to  the  valfal's  heirs  at  law.  And  e'.'en  wlure  a  vaifal 
dies  without  leaving  any  heir  who  cm  prove  the  re- 
motell  propinquity  t.)  him,  it  is  not  the  fuperior,  as  the 
old  law  ftood,  but  tlie  king,  who  fuccceds  as  la  1  heir, 
both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  eftate  of  the  de- 


med,  where  the  repofitories  of  a  dying  perfon  are  not  ceafed,  in  confequence  of  the  ride,  ^od  nullius  eft,  cedit 

fealed  up,   as  loon  as  he   becomes  incapable  ot  fenfe,  domino  R~'gi. 

by  his  neareft  relations  ;   or,  if  lie  dies  in  a  houfe  not        2.   If  the   lands,  to   which    the    king  fucceeds,    be 

his  own,  they  muft  be  fealed  by   the  mafter   of  I'uch  liolden  immediately  of  himfelf,  the  property  is  confo- 

houfe,  and  the   keys  delivered  to  tl;c  judge-ordinary,  lidated  with  the  fuperiority,  as  if  refignation  liad  been 

to  be  kept  iiy  him,  for  tlie  benefit  ol   all  having  intc-  made  in  the  fovcreign's  hands.     If  they  are  holdcn  of 

reft.  a  fubjcct,  the   king,  who  cannot  be  valfal  to  his  own 

21.  The  paflive  title  of  vitious  intron^ffion  does  nut  fubjeiit,  names  a  donatory;  who,  to  complete  liis  title, 

take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title  c^r  circum-  muft  obtain  a  decree  of  declarator  ;  and  thereafter  he 

ftance  that  takes  off  the  prefumptionot  traud.     In  con-  is  prefented  to  the  fuperior,  by  letters  of  preientation 

fequence  of  this  rule,  neceffary  intn. million,  or  cii/ioditr  from  the  king  under  tlie  qu:ir:er-feal,  in  whicli  the  fu- 

caufa,  by  the  wife  or  children,  who  only  continue  the  perior  is  charged  to  enter  the  donatory.     The   whole 

po(fcffion  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  prcfcrve  his  goods  eftate  of  the  deccafed  is,  in  tliis  cafe,   iubjeifled  to  his 

for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  infers  no  paffive  title,  debts,   and  to  the  widow's  legal  provifions.     Neither 

And,   upon  the  fame  principle,  an  intromittcr,  by  con-  the  king  nor  his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  the  value  of 

firming  himfelf  executor,  and   thereby  fubjeding  him-  the  fucceffion.     A  perfon  who  has  no  heir  to  fuccecd 

felf  to  account,  before  avflion  be  brought  againlt  him  to  him,  cannot  alien  his  heritage  in  Inlc,  to  the  preju- 

on  the  paflive  titles,  purges  the   vitiofity  of   his  prior  dice  of  the  king,  who  is  intitled  to  let  afide  fuch  deed, 

intromillion  :   and  where  the  intromittcr   is  one  who  is  in  the  char.ider  of  tihimit  hrts. 


interefted  in  the  fucceffion,  c.  ^n.  next  of  kin,  his  con- 
firmation, at  any  time  within  a  year  from  the  death  ot 
the  deceafcd,  \Nill  exclude  tlie  paflive  title,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  prior  citation.  As  this  pallivc  title  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be 
fued  upon  by  legatees  ;  and  fince  it  ariles  ex  dc-lulo,  it 
cannot   be  pleaded  againft  the  heir  of  llie  intromittcr. 


3.  A  ball.ird  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  except  thofecf  King  fuc- 
his   own    body;    fiiice  there    is  no  i'ncceifion    but  by '■"''' '"''- 
the  father,  and  a   baftard  lias  no  certain  father.     '^"^^'l^H^X"' 
king  therefore  fiicceeds  to  liim,  failing  his  lawiul  iifue,  j^^,  j 
as  lall  he  r.     Though  the  liaftard,  as  ablolntc  proprie-. 
tor  of  his  own  eftate,  can  difpofe  of  his  lieritage  in 
liege  pou/lie,  and  of  his  moveables  by  anv  deed  inter  vi- 


As  in  delicts,  any  01. c  of  many  dclin<iuents  may  be  vos ;  yet  he  is  difabled,  ex  dcfeSu  natalium,  from  bc- 
fubjcfted  to  the  whole  punilhment,fo  any  one  of  many  queathing  by  tellament,  without  letters  of  legitimation 
intromitters  may  be  i\ied  in  folidiim  for  the  purfuer's  from  the  fovcreign.  If  the  baftard  lias  lawful  chil- 
debt,  without  calling  the  reft  ;  but  the  intromi'.ter  who  dren,  he  may  teft  without  fuch  letters,  and  name  tii- 
payi  has  an  action  oi  relief  againft  the  others  ior  tlieir  tors  and  curators  to  liis  iffue.  I>etter!  of  legitimation, 
ihare  of  it.     If  the  intromitters  arc  lued  jointlv,  they   let  their  claufes  be  ever  fo  llrong,  cannot  enable  the 

baftard 
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L  A  W.  Part  III. 

'  Uwof    bidard  to  fuccejJ  to  his  natural  father,  to  the  exclu-  Anions   of  rcduftlon  improbation.     (3.)    Anions  of    Law  of 

ScotUnd.  fion  of  hiwful  heirs.  fimple    reduaion.     Proper    improbatums,    which    are   ^'-'otland^ 

uTftlrdr'       4-  The  le^jal  rights  of  Aicceffion,  being  founded  in  brought  tor  declaring  writings  falfe  or  forged,  are  no-  Reduaion. 

imap'ble     marriage,  can  be  claimed  only  by  thofc  who  are  born  in  ticed  below,  N 
oflcgal.but  l.avf\,l'marria'j;e  ;    the  ilFue  therefore  of  an  unlawful 


ccfliou. 


rot  of  Ac-  marriage  are  incapable  of  fuccefiion.  A  badard  is  ex- 
nined,  fuc-  ^jyj^.j^  ^ ,_)  Prom  his  father's  fucceilion  ;  becaufc  law 
knows  no  father  who  is  not  marked  out  by  marrriaec. 
(2.)  From  all  heritable  fucceilion,  whether  by  the  fa- 
ther or  mother  ;  hecaufe  ho  cannot  be  pronounced  law- 
ful heir  by  the  inqucll,  in  terms  of  the  brief.  And, 
(3.)  From  the  moveable  fuccclhon  of  his  mother;  for 
though  the  mother  be  known,  the  baftard  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  fucceiTion 
conferred  by  law.  A  bartard,  though  he  cannot  fuc- 
cecdjuri-fan^iiinis,  may  fucceed  by  dcftination,  where 
he  IS  fpecially  called  to  the  fuccelTion  by  an  entail  or 
tellament. 

5.  Certain  pcrfons,  though  born  in  lawful  marriage, 
not  fucceed  .j^g  incapable  of  fucceffion.     Aliens  are,  from  their  al- 
lu  feu'lal     legiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapable  of  fucceeding  in 
"^  "'      fiuilal   rights,  without    naturalization.     Children   born 
in  a  foreign  iVate,  whofc  fathers  were  natural  born  fub- 
tiorPapifts.jgftj^  and  not  attainted,   are  held  to  be  natural  born 
fubjeifts.     Perfons  educated  in,  or  profefling,  the  Popilb 
religion,  if  they  (ball  neg'ofl,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  15,  to  renounce  its  doftrines  by  a  figned  decla- 
ration, cannot  fucceed  in  heritage  ;  but  muft  give  place 
to  the  next  Protellant  heir,  who  will  hold  the  eftate 
irredeemably,  if  the  Popilh  heir  does  not,   within  ten 
years  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  fign  theyo7-m;;/rt  pre- 
fcribcd  by  the  llatute  1700,  c.  3. 


Alii'iis  can- 
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HItherto  of  Perfons  and  Rights,  the  two  firft  ob- 
jefts  of  law  :  Actions  are  its  third  objefV,  whereby 
perfons  make  their  rights  effedlual. 

Sect.  I.     N.iliir.',  divi/ion,  Sec.  of  ai^ioru. 


niiifion 
iidlious. 


An  lAion,      An  aiflion  may  be  dehued,    A   demand    regularly 
*''•"•  made  and  infifttJ  in,  before  tlie  judge-competent,  for 

the  attaining  or  recovering  of  a  right  ;  and  it  fullers 
feveral  divilions,  according  to  the  difftrent  natures  ci 
the  rights  purfucd  upon. 
"f  2.  AiSions  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  A  real 
aftion  is  that  whicli  arifcs  from  a  right  in  the  thing 
iti'tlf,  and  which  therefore  may  be  diiefted  againft  all 
poifeifors  of  that  thing  :  thus,  an  artion  for  the  reco- 
very, even  of  a  moveal)lc  fubjeift,  when  founded  on  a 
jus  in  re,  IS  in  the  proper  acceptation  real ;  but  real 
anions  are,  in  vulgar  fpcech,  confined  to  fuch  as  are 
direiSed  againft  heritable  fubjeds.  A  perfonal  aflion 
is  founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the 
pcrlormance  of  fome  fail,  or  the  delivery  of  fome  fub- 
]c&  ;  and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  againft  no  other 
than  the  perfon  obliged,  or  his  heirs. 

3.  AAions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  refeiirory. 
All  anions  arc,  in  the  fenfe  of  th's  divifion,  ordinary, 
which  are  not  refcilfory.  Rcfcilfory  anions  are  di- 
vided, (1.)  Into  a<5lions  of  proper  improbation.      (2.) 


clxxxvi.  32.  Reduftion-improbation  improba- 
is  an  acSion,  whereby  a  perfon  who  may  be  hurt  or  af-  t'on- 
feifled  by  a  writing,  infifts  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  fet  afidc,  or  its  eiTeft 
afccrtained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing 
if  not  produced,  (ball  be  declared  falfe  and  forged 
This  certification  is  a  fiction  of  law,  introduced  that' 
the  produftion  of  writings  may  be  the  more  effectually 
forced,  and  therefore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the 
purfuer.  liccaufe  the  fummons  in  this  aiflion  proceeds 
on  alleged  grounds  (>f  falfehood,  his  majefty's  advocate, 
who  is  the  public  profecutor  of  crimes,  muft  concur 
in  it. 

4.  As  the  certification  in  this  procefs  draws  after  it 
fo  heavy  confequences,  two  terms  are  afligned  to  the 
defenders  for  produftion.  After  the  fecond  term  is 
elapfed,  intimation  muft  be  made  judicially  to  the  de- 
fender, to  fatisfy  the  produifbion  within  ten  days ; 
and  till  thefe  are  expired,  no  certification  can  be  pro- 
nounced. Certification  cannot  pafs  againft  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  feflion,  if  the  defender  ftiall,  1 
before  the  fecond  term,  offer  a  condefcendence  of  the 
dates  of  their  regiftration,  unlefs  fiilff-hood  be  objeft- 
ed  :  in  which  cafe,  the  original  muft  be  brought  from 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extr.nfl  from  the  in- 
ferior court  is  no  bar  to  certification  ;  the  principal 
writing  muft  be  laid  before  the  court  of  fefi^ion  on  a 
proper  warrant. 

5.  In  an  aftion  of  fimple  reduclion  the  certification  Simple 

is  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  called  for  redudion, 
null,  until  they  be  produced  ;  fo  that  they  recover 
their  full  force  after  production,  even  againft  the  pur- 
fuer himfelf ;  for  which  reafon,  that  procefs  is  now 
feldom  ufed.  Becaufe  its  certification  is  not  fo  fevere 
as  in  reduiftiouimprobation,  there  is  but  one  term 
afligned  to  the  defender  for  producing  the  deeds  called 
for. 

6.  The  moft  ufual  grounds  of   reduaion  of   wri-  Grounds  ol 
tings  are,  the  want  of  the  requifite  folemnities  ;  that  redudion 
the  grantcr  was  minor,  or  interdicted,  or  inhibited  ; 
or  that  he  figned  the  deed  on  death-bed,  or  was  com- 
pelled or  frightened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ;  or 
that  he  granted  it  in  prejudice  of  his  lawful  creditors. 

7.  In  rcduclions  on  the  head  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
fraud  and  circumvention,  the  purfuer  muft  libel  the 
particul.ir  circumftances  from  which  his  allegation  is 
to  be  proved.  Reduiflion  is  not  competent  ui)on  eve- 
ry degree  of  force  or  fear ;  it  muft  be  iuch  as  would 
fliake  a  man  of  conftancy  and  refolution.  Neither  is 
it  competent,  on  that  fear  \\  hich  arifes  from  the  juft 
authority  of  huftiands  or  parents  over  their  wi\res  or 
children,  nor  upon  tl'.c  fear  arifing  from  the  regular 
execution  of  lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the 
deeds  granted  under  tliat  fear  i elate  to  the  ground  of 
debt  contained  in  the  diligence  ;  bat  if  they  have  no 
relation  to  that  debt,  tliey  are  reducible  ex  melu. 

8.  Alienations  granted  by  debtors  after  contrafl- 
ing  of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjunct  or  confi- 
dent perfons,  without  juft  and  necelfary  caufes,  and 
without  a  juft  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  afl  1621, 
declared  to  be  null.     One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor, 


whofe  ground  of  debt  exifted  before  the  right  granted 

by 
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Law  of  by  the  debtor ;  though  the  written  vouclier  of  the 
Scotland,  debt  ftiould  bear  a  date  pofterior  to  it.  Pc-rfons  are 
'  accounted  conjunct,  whole  relation  to  the  granter  is 
{o  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  in  his  caufe. 
Confident  perfons  are  thofe  who  appear  to  be  in  tlie 
grantor's  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs, 
or  about  his  pertbn ;  as  a  doer,  fteward,  or  domeftic 
fervant. 

9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible, 
if  the  granter  had,  at  the  date  thereof,  a  fufficient 
fund  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Provifions  to 
children  are,  in  the  judgement  of  law,  gratuitous  ;  fo 
that  their  effe<fl,  in  a  queftion  with  creditors,  depends 

;  on  the  folvency    of  the  granter :     but  fettlements    to 

!  ■  wives,  either  in  marriage-contraifls,  or  even  after  mar- 

riage, are  onerous,  in  fo  far  as  tliey  are  rational ;  and 
confequently  are  not  reducible,  even  though  die  grant- 
er was  jnfolvent.  This  rule  liolds  aUii  in  rational  to- 
chers contra(5led  to  hulbands  :  but  it  nuifl,  in  all  cafes, 
be  qualified  with  this  limitation, //"/Ar  injh/vcncy  of  th; 
granlcr  •was  not  puhlkkly  Lnoiun  ;  for  it  it  was,  fraud  is 
prefumed  in  the  receiver  of  the  right,  by  contraifling 
with  the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  it  he  be  a  conjuntT:  or 
confident  perfon,  mult  inrtrud  or  lupport  the  onerous 
caufe  ot  Iiis  right,  not  merely  by  his  own  oath,  but  by 
I'ome  circullances  or  adminicles.  But  where  a  right  is 
granted  to  a  llranger,  the  narrative  of  it  cxprening  an 
onerous  caufe,  is  fufficient  per  Jl-  to  fecure  it  againll  re- 
du(ftion. 

11.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor.to  difappoint  the  more  timeous 
diligence  of  another,  arc  reducible  at  the  inllance  of  that 
creditor  who  has  ufcd  the  prior  diligence.  A  credi- 
tor, though  his  diligence  be  but  begun  by  citation, 
may  infill  in  a  reduiftion  of  all  pollerior  voluntary  rights 
granted  10  his  prejudice;  but  the  creditor  who  negeleds 
to  complete  his  begun  diligence  within  a  reafonable 
time,  is  not  intitled  to  reduce  any  right  granted  by  the 
debtor,  after  the  time  that  the  diligence  is  confidered 
as  abandoned. 

1 2.  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  fub- 
fifts  in  the  perfon  of  the  bona  fuk  purchafer.  In  the 
cafe  of  moveable  rights,  this  nullity  is  receivable  by 
exception  ;  but  it  mull  be  declared  by  reduflion  where 
the  right  is  heritable. 

13.  By  aft  1696,  c.  5.  all  alienations  by  a  bank- 
rupt, within  60  days  before  his  bankruptcy,  to  one 
creditor  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible,  at 
the  inllance  even  of  fuch  co-cieditors  as  had  not  ufed 
the  Icall  Itep  i>f  tUligence.  A  bankrupt  is  there  de- 
fcribed  by  the  following  charaftcrs  ;  diligence  ufed 
againit  him  by  horning  and  caption  ;  and  infolvency, 
joined  either  with  imprifonmcnt,  retiring  to  the  fanc- 
Hiary,  abfconding,  or  forcibly  defending  himfclf  from 
dilieencc.  It  is  fuflicient  that  a  caption  is  railed  a- 
gaiiilf  the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provi- 
ded he  has  retired  to  Ihun  it.  And  by  the  late  bank- 
rupt l\atutc  25d  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  in  all 
aftions  and  quefiions  arifing  upon  the  conflruiflion 
and  ctfeft  of  the  aft  1696;  when  a  debtor  is  out  of 
Scotland,  or  not  liable  to  be  imprifoncd  by  reafon  of 
privilege  or  perfonal  protcftion,  a  cliarge  of  horning 
executed  ag.tinll  liim,  together  with  ciilier  an  arrcft- 
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ment  of  any  of  his  perfonal  effefts  not  loofed  or  dif-  Law  of 
charged  witlnn  fifteen  days,  or  on  poinding  executed  Scotland, 
of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudication  ** 
of  any  part  of  his  heritable  cftate,  or  fequeltration  by 
the  aft  of  a  proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his 
eftate  or  effefts,  heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment 
of  debt,  ihall,  when  joined  with  infolvency,  be  held 
as  fufficient  proof  of  notour  bankruptcy  ;  and  from 
and  after  the  lall  (lep  of  fuch  diligence,  the  faid  debt- 
or, if  infolvent,  ihall  be  held  bankrupt.  It  is  provi- 
ded (by  laid  aft  1696),  that  all  heritable  bonds  or 
rights  on  which  feifin  may  follow,  fliall  be  reckoned, 
in  a  quellion  with  the  grantor's  other  creditors  upon 
tliis  aft,  to  be  of  the  date  of  tlie  feifin  following 
thereon.  But  this  aft  was  found  to  relate  only  to  fe- 
curities  for  former  debts,  and  not  to  nova  deb'ita. 

14.  Aftions   are  divided    into   m  ptrfeculoricc,     and  Afliomei- 
ptenales.     By  the  firfl,  the  purfuer  inlifts  barely  to  re- '''"■'■''^"■- 
cover  the   fubjcft  that  is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  him  ■/"■"''"•'''  °' 
and  this  includes  the  damage  fuftaincd  ;  for   one  is  as  ^'"*  ' 
truly  a  futferer  in  his  patrimonial  intereft  by  that   da- 
mage, as  by  the  lofs  of  the  fubjeft  itfelf.     In  penal 
aftions,  which  always  arife  ex  delicio,  fomething  is  alfo 
demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

15.  Aftions    offpuil/.ie,  ejeftion,  and  intrufion,  are  Spuilsie. 
penal.     An  aftion  of  fpuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dif- 
polfelfed  of  a  moveable  fubjeft  violently,  or  without 

order  of  law,  againft  the  perfon  difpollefling  :  not  only 
for  being  rellored  to  the  polfelhon  of  the  fubjeft,  if 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  deftroyed,  but  alfo  for 
the  violent  profits,  in  cafe  the  aftion  be  broui^ht  with- 
in three  years  from  the  fpoliaoion.  Ejeftion  and  intru- 
fion  are,  in  heritable  I'ubjefts,  what  fpuil/.ie  is  In  move- 
ables. The  difference  between  the  two  firft  is,  that  in 
ejection,  violence  is  ufed  ;  whereas  the  intruder  enters 
into  the  void  polfelhon,  without  either  a  title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  The  aftions 
arifing  from  all  the  three  are  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture. 

16.  The  aftion  of  contravention  of  law-borrows  is  Contraven- 
alfo    penal.     It    proceeds    on  letters  of  law-borrows,  "°"  °^  '*** 
(from  borsch,  a  cautioner),  which  contain  a  warrant  to  '""'''■''"** 
charge  the  party  complained  upon,   that  he  may  give 
fecurity  not  to  hurt  the  complaincr  in  his  peri'on,  fa- 
mily, or  eilatc.     Thefe  letters  do  not  require  the   pre-. 

vious  citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  bccaufe 
the  caution  which  the  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
what  is  every  man's  duty  ;  but,  before  the  letters  are 
executed  againft  him,  the  complainer  mull  make  oath- 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.  The  penalty 
of  contravention  is  afccrtained  to  a  fpecial  fum,  ac- 
cording to  the  offender's  quality  ;  the  half  10  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fifk,  and  the  half  to  tlie  complainer. 
Contravention  is  not  incurred  by  the  uttering  (jf  re- 
proachful words,  \\here  they  are  not  accompanied, 
cither  with  nfts  of  violence,  or  at  leall  a  real  injury  ; 
and  as  the  aftion  is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  prcAable 
ground  of  excufe. 

17.  Penalties    are    the  ronfequences  of  deliift,  or  pcnal  ac- 
tranfgrcffion  ;  and  as  no  heir  ought  to  be  accountable  tinns,  whc- 
for  ti;e  delict  of  his  anceftor,  farther  than  the  injured  >'<^''  "anf- 
pcrfon  has  really  fuffcred  by  it,  penal  aftions   die  witli  ""l^'''^  a^ 
the  delinquent,   and  arc  not  tr.wfmilhblc  ag.iinft  heirs,  ^'^"l    '  "^ 
Yet    the  aftion,    if  it  has  been  commenced  and  litif- 
contellcd  in  the  delinquent's  lifetime,  may  be  conti- 

tiued. 
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nttal   ;i-ri-nll  the  heir,  though  I  he   delinquent  fhould  expiry   of  the   legal   rereifion,  5cc.     Under  this  clafs     Law  of 

die  diiriu"  the  dependence.     Some   aftions  are  ni  per-  may  be  alfo  comprehended  reiciilbry  a<aions,  which,  ^'^"'|^^°''- 

f'ni'or'ar  on  the  part  of  the  puri'iicr,  when  he  inlirts  for  without  any  perfonal  conclufion  againft  the  defender, 

limple   rcltitution  ;  which  yet  may   be  penal  in  refpeet  tend  fimply  to  fet  afide  the  rights  or  writings  libelled, 

of  the   defender :  <-.  ?.   the  aflion'  on  the   palTive  title  in  confequence  of  which  a  contrary  right  or  immunity 

of  \  itious  intromilllon  ;  by  which  the  purfuer  frequent-  arifes  to  the  purfuer.     Decrees  upon  aftions  that  are 

ly  recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  deceafed,  tho'  properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  right ;  they  only 

it  Ihould  exceed   the  v;due  of  the  goods  intermeddled  declare  what  was  the  purfuer's  right  before,   and  fo 

witJi  bv  the  defenders.  have  a  retrofpeift  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  firll 

18.  Themoft  celebrated  divifion  of  anions  in  Scots  commenced.  Declarators,  becaufe  they  have  no  per- 
law  is  into  pet'Uory,  poj'ejbry,  and  ikchralory.  Pdltory  fonal  condulion  aguinft  the  defender,  may  be  purfued 
anions  are  thofe,  where  fcmething  is  demanded  from  againft  an  apparent  heir  without  a  previous  charge  gi- 
the  defender,  in  confequence  of  a  right  of  property,  ven  him  to  enter  to  his  anceftor ;  unlefs  where  fpecial 
or  ff  credit  in  die  purfuer :  Thas,  aflions  for   reftitu-  circumftances  require  a  charge. 

lion  of  inove.ible!,  aflions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming,  22.  An  adtion  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  wri- A<ftion^foi 
and  indeed  all  perfonal  adions  upon  contrads  or  quali-  ting,  which  is  deftroyed  or  amiirmg,  is  endeavoured  to  ^^'^^^'""' 
contrafts,  are  petitory.  Pofjfory  aftions  are  thofe  be  revive^!,  is  in  effeiS  declaratory.  In  obligations  that 
which  are  founded,  cither  upon  polfefnon  alone,  as  are  extinguiftable  b.arcly  by  the  debtor's  retiring  or 
ipailzies;  or  upon  polfelTion  joined  with  another  title,  cancelling  them,  the  purfuer,  before  a  proof  of  a  te- 
as removin"s;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  get-  nor  is  admitted,  muit:  condefcend  on  fuch  a  cafus  amif- 
ting  into  poflelllon,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering  Jtoius,  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  was  dellroyed, 
it ;  analoi'ous  to  the  interdiifls  of  the  Roman  law,  as  lliows  it  was  loft  when  in  the  creditor's  poflellion ; 
quorum  loner  urn,  v'.i  poJfiJelh,  and  imile  vi.  otherwife  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 

19.  An  action  of  moleftation  is  a  polfelfory  aflion,  on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  ftill  fubfifting  a- 
compctcnt  to  the  proprietor  of  a  land-eftate,  againll  gainll  him  :  But  in  writings  which  require  contrary 
thofe  who  difturb  his  pofleffion.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  deeds  to  extinguifn  their  effeifl,  as  alfignations,  difpo- 
quellions  of  commonty,  or  of  controverted  marches,  fitions,  charters,  t^c.  it  is  fufficient  to  libel  that  they 
Where  a  declarator  of  property  is  conjoined  with  a  were  loft,  even  cafu forlu'it^. 
procefs  of  moleftation,  the  feflion  alone   is   competent         23.  Regularly,  no  deed  can  be  revived  by  this  aiSlion,  .Adminicle 

without  foree  adminicle  in  writing,  referring  to  that  '1  writinj 
which  is  libelled  ;  for  no  written  obligation  ought  to 
be  raifed  up  barely  on  the  teftimony  of  witneifes.  If 
thefe  adminicles  afford  fufficient  conviflion  that  the 
deed  libelled  did  once  exift,  the  tenor  is  admitted  to 
is  direifled  againft  the  tenants  and  natural  polfelTors  of  be  proved  by  witneffes,  who  muft  depofe,  either  that 
land-eftates,  for  payment  to  the  purfuer  of  the  rents  they  were  prefent  at  figning  the  deed,  or  that  they 
remaining  due  by  them  for  paft  crops,  and  of  the  full  afterwards  faw  it  duly  fubfcribed.  Where  the  rela- 
rent  for  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a  tive  %\Titings  contain  all  the  fubftantial  claufes  of  that 
proprietor  whofe  right  is  perfeded  by  feiun,  but  to  a  which  is  loft,  the  tenor  is  fometimes  fuftained  with- 
fimple  difponee,  for  a  difpofition  of  lands  includes  a  out  witneifes.  In  a  writing  which  is  libelled  to  have 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties ;  and  confequently  to  an  contained  uncommon  claufes,  all  thele  muft  appear  by 
adjudger,  for  an  adjudication  is  a  judicial  difpofition.  tli:  adminicles.  Aftions  of  proving  the  tenor  are,  on 
In  the  petitory  ailion,  the  purfuer,  fince  he  founds  account  of  their  importance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
upon  right,  not  poircdion,  muil  make  the  proprietor,  of  feillon  ;  and  by  the  old  form,  the  teftimony  of  the 
from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to  the  witneiies  could  not  be  received  but  in  prefcncc  of  all  the 
fait ;  and  he  muft  fupport  his  cl.iim  by  titles  of  pro-  judgts. 
perty  or  diligences,  preferable  to  thofe  in  the  perfon  24.  The  a>Sion  of  double  or  multiple-poinding  may  Mult.'ple- 
of  his  competitor.  In  the  pofte Tory,  the  purfuer  who  be  alfo  reckoned  declaratory.  It  is  competent  to  apo''"l">g 
libels  that  he,  his  anceftors,  or  authors,  have  been  feven  debtor  v.-ho  is  diftrelfed,  or  threatened  with  diftrefs, 
years  in  poffeirion,  and  that  therefore  he  has  the  bene-  by  two  or  more  pcrfons  claiming  right  to  the  debt, 
lit  of  a  polielfury  judgment,  need  produce  no  other  and  who  therefore  brings  the  fever.il  claimants  into  the 
title  than  a  feifin,  which  is  a  title  i'uiiicient  to  make  field,  in  order  to  deb.ite  and  fettle  their  federal  prefe- 
thc  poffeflion  of  heritage  lawful ;  and  it  is  enough,  if  rences,  that  io  he  may  pay  fecurely  to  him  whofe  right 
he  calls  the  natur.xl  polfeffors,  though  he  Ihonld  no-  (hall  be  found  preferaijle.  This  aftion  is  daily  pur- 
gkift  the  proprietor.  A  polfelfory  judgment  founded  fued  by  an  arreftee,  in  tlie  cale  of  feveral  arreftments 
on  fcven  years  polfeifion,  in  confequence  either  of  a  ufed  in  his  hands  for  the  fame  debt :  or  by  tenants  in 
feillnor  a  tack,  has  this  cJofl,  that  though  one  flu  uld  the  cafe  of  fevenil  adjudgers,  all  of  whom  claim  right 
claim  under  a  title   preferable  to  that  of  the  polielfor,    to  the  fame   rents.     In  thefe  competitions,  any  of  the 

competitors  may  bring  an  aftion  of  multiole-poinding 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  cr  other  debtors,  -without  their 
confent,  or  even  though  they  IhonlJ  difclaim  the  pro- 
cefs ;  fince  the  law  has  introduced  it  as  the  proper  re- 
medy for  getting  fuch  competitions  determined  :  And 


to  the  aftion.  Aiflions  on  brieves  of  perambulation, 
have  the  fame  tendency  with  moleftations,  viz.  the  fet- 
tling of  marches  between  conterminous  lands. 

20.  The  anions   of  mails   and   duties  is   fometimes 
petitory,  and  fometimes  poffelfory.     In  either  cafe,  it 


he  cannot  compete  with  him  in  the  polfeifion,  till  in  a 
formal  pniccfs  of  reduction  he  lliall  obtain  the  polfcf- 
ibr's  title  declared  void. 

2  1.  A  dfchrat'jry  aftion  is  that,  in  which  fome  right 
IS  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  purfuer,  but 

nothing  fu.i^ht  to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defen-    while  the  fubjeifl  in  controverfy  continues  ;';;  meiHo,   any 
der,  fuch  as  declarators  of  rrutrriage,  of  irritancy,  of   tliird  perfon  who  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  it,  may, 

though 
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Law  of  though  he  (honld  not  be  citei.1  as  a  defender,  produce 
•cothnri.  h;^  titles,  as  iJ'  he  were  an  original  party  to  the  iuit, 
'^  and  will  be  uJinitted  for  his  intercll  in  the  competition. 
By  the  forcfaid  bankrupt  ilutute,  however,  it  is  compe- 
tent, in  the  cafe  of  a  forthcoming  or  multiple-poinding 
raifed  nn  an  arreliment  ufed  within  thirty  days  prior, 
or  four  kalendar  months  fubfequent  to  a  Ijankruptcy, 
for  any  other  creditor  producing  his  interell,  and 
making  his  claim,  in  the  proceis  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  four  months,  to  be  lanked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreliment. 
(Tory  25  Certain  aftions  may  be  called  aciejfory,  becaufe 
ns.  they  are  merely  preparatory  or  fubfervient  to  other  ac- 
tions. Thus,  exlubitions  ad  ddderamlum,  at  the  in- 
Ihmce  ('f  an  heir  againft  the  creditors  or  cuflodiers  of 
his  ancelor's  writings^  are  intended  only  to  pave  the 
sfc-  way  for  future  prccclies.  An  ai5lion  of  transference  is 
■•  alfo  of  this  fort,  whereby  an  action,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  which  the  delender  happens  to  die,  is  craved 
to  be  transferred  againll  his  reprefentative,  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  it  ftuod  formerly.  Upon  the  pur- 
fuer's  death  his  heir  may  inilft  in  a  caufe  againft  the 
defender,  upon  producing  either  a  retoiir  or  a  con- 
firmeJ.  teftament,  according  as  the  fubject  is  heritable 
or  moveable.  Transferences  being  but  incidental  to 
other  af^ions,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge 
alone  before  whom  the  principal  caufe  depended  ;  but 
w  here  the  reprefentatives  ot  the  deceafe  J  live  in  another 
territory,  it  is  the  fupreme  court  murt  transl'er.  Obli- 
gations may  now  be  regillcred  lunimarily  after  the  cre- 
ditor's death  ;  wliich  before  was  not  admitted,  with- 
out a  feparate  procefs  ot  regillraticn,  to  which  the 
granter  was  nccell'ariiy  to  be  made  a  party. 
tiling.  26.  A  proceis  of  lutiLii'mi!  is  likewifo  accellbry. 
An  action  is  faid  to  fleep,  v. lien  it  lies  over  not  infix- 
ed in  for  a  year,  in  which  cafe  its  etfjct  is  fufpended  : 
but  even  then  It  may,  at  any  time  within  the  years  of 
prcfcription,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a  fummons,  in 
which  the  purfuer  recites  the  lall  llep  of  the  procefs, 
and  concludes  that  it  may  be  again  carried  on  as  if  it 
had  not  been  dilcontinucd.  -An  a.!tion  that  Hands  upon 
any  of  the  iuner-hoafe  rolls  cannot  llccp  ;  nor  an  acflion 
in  which  decree  is  pronounced,  becaule  it  has  got  its 
full  completion  :  Confequently  the  decree  may  be  ex- 
traJied  after  the  year,  without  the  necellity  of  a  wa- 
kening. 
I.  27.  An    action  of   tranfiimpi    falls  under  the  fame 

)t.  clafs.  It  is  competent  to  thofe  v.ho  have  a  partial 
intcrefl  in  writings  thai  are  net  in  their  own  cuftody, 
a'^aiiilt  the  policll'ors  thereof,  for  exhibiting  them, 
that  they  may  be  tranfumed  for  their  behoof.  The' 
tlie  ordiinry  title  in  this  protefs  be  an  obligation  by 
the  defender  to  grant  tranfumpts  to  the  purfuer,  it  is 
fullicient  if  the  purfuer  can  lliow  that  he  has  an  in- 
tercll in  the  wrilisgs;  but  in  this  cafe,  lie  mull  tran- 
fiimc  them  on  his  own  charges.  Amnions  of  tranfumpt 
niay  be  puifued  bcibre  any  judge-ordinary.  /\fter  the 
writings  to  be  tranfumed  are  exhibited,  lull  dui>licates 
ar?  made  our,  collated,  and  figneei,  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  court,  which  are  called  ininfumpls;  and  are 
as  erreClual  as  an  cxtrail  from  the  rcvlder. 
vci  28.  A-flions  proceeded   anciently  upon  brieves  illii- 

ing   trom  the   chancery,  direilcd  to  the  julliciary  or 
judge  ordinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon 
whofe  verdiel  judgment  was  pronounced  :  And  to  this 
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day  arc  retained  certain  brievies,  as    cf  inquejf,  ter.v,     I-aw  of 
Uiolry,  lulory,  peramLulall'jn,  and    perhaps  Iv.-o  or  tl:ree  Scotlainl.^ 
others  :   But  fummonfes   were,  immediately  upon  the  Summon- 
inltitution  of  tlie  college    of  juilice,  introduced   in  the  fes. 
place  of  brieves.     A  fummons,  when  applied  to  actions 
l)urfued  before  the  feffion,  is  a  writ  in  the  king's  name, 
ill'uing  from  his  fignet  upon  the  purAier's    complaint, 
authorifing  mellcngers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  make   his  defences  ;  with  certili- 
c.ation,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  that  decree  will  be  pronoun- 
ced againft  him  in  terms  of  the  certiHcation  of  the  fum- 
mons. 

29.  The  days  indulged  by  law  to  a  defender,  be- 
tween his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare   tor  his 
defence,  are  called  imtuciis   hgales.     It  he  is  within  the  J„iucia  le~ 
kingdom,   21    and  6  days,    for    the    lirft  and  fecond^j/w. 
diets  of  appearance,  muft  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 

pofe  ;  and  if  out  of  it,  60  and  15.  Defenders  refiding 
in  Orkney  or  Zetland  muft  be  cited  on  40  days.  In 
certain  fummonfes  which  are  privileged,  the  indu:]je 
arc  Ihortened  :  Spuilzies  and  ejeflions  proceed  on  ij 
days  ;  wakenings  and  transferences,  being  but  ir.ci- 
dental,  on  fix  ;  (fee  the  lift  of  privileged  lummonfes,  in 
ai5l  of  I'ederunt  June  29th  1672.)  A  fummons  muft  be 
executed,  /.  e.  ferved  againft  the  defender,  fo  as  the 
lart  diet  of  appearance  may  be  within  a  year  after  the 
date  of  the  fummons  ;  and  it  muft  be  called  within  a 
year  after  that  diet,  otherwife  it  (alls  for  ever.  Of- 
fence againll  the  authority  of  the  court,  a'Jis  of  mal- 
verfation  in  office  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju- 
ftice,  and  ails  of  violence  and  opprelhon  committed 
during  the  dependence  cf  a  Iuit  by  any  of  the  part'cs, 
may  be  tried  without  a  funmions,  by  a  lummary  corn- 
plaint. 

30.  Though  die  Romans  acknowledged  a  concourfe  Co^icoutie 
of  ai5lions  in  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  known  in  tlie  of  ***'""'• 
law  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  wliere  an  aflion  is  in  part 

penal,  e.g.  a  removing,  fpuikie,  &c.  a  purfuer  who 
re^ricls  his  demand  to,  and  obtains  a  ticcree  merely 
for,  reftitution,  cannot  thereafter  bring  a  nov  procefs 
for  the  violent  profits.  Yet  the  fame  fact  may  be  the 
foundation  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  a>flio:!,  becaufe 
thefe  two  are  intended  for  diu'erent  purpofe^ ;  the  one 
for  fatisfying  the  public  juftice,  tlie  other  for  indem- 
nifying the  private  party  :  And  thougli  the  defender 
Ihou'.d  be  abfolved  in  the  criminal  trial,  fir  vt.wx  of 
evidence,  the  party  injured  may  biing  an  aftion  ad  n- 
I'dem  cffldum,  in  wjiieli  he  is  intitled  to  refer  the  libel 
to  the  defendei's  oath. 

31.  One  libel  or  fummons  may  contain  di'Jercntcon-  .Accumuli. 
clulions  on  the  fame  ground  of  right,  refcillory,  de- 0"'>  "f  ac. 
claratory,  petitory,  ^v:c.  if  they  he  not  repugnant  to  "o"'- 
each  other  :   Nay,  though  dilferent  turns  be  due  to  one, 

upon  diflinJl  grounds  of  debt,  or  even  by  different 
debtors,  the  creditor  may  inlift  againft  them  all  in  the 
fame  fummons. 

32.  Defences  are  pleas  offered  by  a  defender  for  jj^f^n^ ,,, 
eliding  an  ad-tion.     Tlicy  are  either  di/nl'/ry.  Which  do 

not  enter  ii'to  the  caule  itfelf,  and  lb  can  only  procure 
an  nblblv'tor  from  the  li  [xtuLns  ;  Or  peremptory, 
which  cntiro'y  cut  ctfthe  puiiuer's  right  of  aclion.  The 
firll,  becau;c  they  relate  to  the  firms  of  proceeding, 
mull  be  otfeied  in  limine  jiidi.ii,  .md  all  of  them  at 
once.  But  peremptory  defences  may  be  proponed  at 
any  time  bcibre  fentence.  By  a  late  a^l  of  fcderunt, 
4  X  liow- 
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Law  of    however  (lyS-),  iiH  defences,  both  dilatory  and  pe- 
Scotland.    remptory,  Co  far  as  they  are  known,  nnift  be  proponed 
'       "       '  at   returning   the  fummons,  under   penalty  ;  and   the 
fame  cnaflment  extends  to  the  cafes  of  fufpenfions  and 
advocations.     The  writings  to  be  founded  upon  by  the 
parties    alfo   mull  be  produced  ;  the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  act    of  federunt,  being  to  acce- 
lerate as  much  as  polTible  the  dccifion  of  caufes. 
Litifcon-  33-  A  caufc,  after  the  parties  had  litigated  it  before 

teftation.  the  judge,  was  faid  by  the  Remans  to  be  litifcontelkd. 
By  litifcontcftation  a  judicial  contraft  is  underRood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  by  which  the  action 
is  perpetuated  againft  heirs,  even  when  it  arifes  ex  de- 
liclo.  By  the  law  lilifconteftation  is  not  formed  till 
an  ad  is  extraaed,  admitting  the  libel  or  defences  to 


proof. 
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Sect.   II.     Of  Probation. 


Probation,       All   allegations  by    parties    to  a  fait,  mull  be  fup- 
ported  by  proper  proof.     Probation  is  either  by  wri- 
ting, by  the  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witneffes.     In  the 
cafe  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
fmui  deju-  the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  faid  to  be  admitted  pr»ut  de 
""'i  jure;  becaufe,   in  fuch  cafe,  all  the  legal  methods  of 

probation  are  competent  to  the  party  ;  if  the  proof  he 
brina;s  by  writing  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourfe  either 
to  wunelfes  or  to  his  adverfary's  oath  ;  but,  if  he  fliould 
firft  takehimfclfto  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  there- 
after ufe  any  other  probation  (for  the   rcafon  ailigned 
par.3.) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  purluer  whohas  brought 
a  proof  by  witnclfes,  on  an  extrafled  afl,  is  not  allowed 
liy  Tingk      to  rec\)r  to  the  oath  of  the   defender.      Single  combat, 
cemlat;      -^^^  ^  foit;  of  appeal  to  Providence,  was,  by  the  ancient 
law,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  both  civil  and 
criminal.     It  was  afterwards  reftri(fted  to  the  cafe  of 
fuch  capital  crimes  where  no  other  proof  could  be  had  ; 
fome  traces  of  this  blind  method  of  trial  remained  even 
in  the  reign  of  James  W.  who,  by  1600,  c.  12  might 
authorife  duels  on  weighty  occafions. 
lywiitiog-       2.  As  obligations  or  deeds  fignedby  tlie  party  liim- 
fclf,  or  his  anceftors  or  authors,  muft  be,  of  all  evidence, 
the  leall  liable  to  exception  ;  therefore  every  debt  or  al- 
legation may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 
The  folemnities  eifential  to  probative  deeds  have  been 
already  explained,   [x\°  z\\\\^ .  i- d  feq. )      Books  of  ac- 
count kept  by  merchants,  tradefmcn,  and  other  dealers 
in  bufinel's,  though  not  fubfcribed,  are  probative  againft 
liim  who  keeps  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  furnilhing  by  a 
lliop-keeper,  fuch  books,  if  they  are  regularly  kept  by 
him,  fupported   by  the  teltimony   of  a  fingle  witnefs, 
afford  ^fc-miflenj  proLatio  in  his  favour,  which  becomes 
lull  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  fupplement.     Notorial 
ir.ltruments  and  executions  by  mellengers  bear  full  evi- 
dence, that  the  folenniities  therein  fet  forth  were  ufed, 
not  to  be  invalidated  othcrwii'c  than  by  a  proof  of  falfe- 
hood  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinfic  fads 
therein  averred,  againft  third  parties. 
yrobatiiKi         3.   Regularly,  no   perfon's  right   can  be   proved  by 
eath  01  par-  Jjij  o-^yj,  cath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  adverfary  ; 
1 '"  '*"     becaufe  thefe  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  tavoiiT.     But,  where  the  matter  m  illue  is reierred 
by  one   of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  the  other,  fuch 
oath,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himTelf, 
is  decifive  of  the  point ;  becaufe  the  rjfitence  is  a  vir- 
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tual  contract  between  the  litigants,  by  which  they  are 
underftood  to  put  the  ilfue  of  the  caufe  upon  what  fliall 
be    dcpofed  :  and  this  cor.traifl  is  fo  ftiiflly  regarded,         ^j 
that  the  party  who  refers  to  the  oalh  of  the  other  can- 
not afterwards,  in  a  civil  afticn,  plead  upon  any  deed  ! 
againlt  the  party   depofing,  inconfiftent  with  his  oath. 
To  obviate  the  fnares  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he, 
to  whofe  oath  of  verity  a  point  is  referred,  may  refufe  | 
to  depofe,  till  his  adverfary  fwear  tliathe  can  bring  no  ! 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 

4.  A   defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  ' 
fwear  to  fafts  in  a  libel  properly  criminal ;  yet  may,  in 
trefpalfes,  where  the  conclufion  is  limited  to  a  fine,  or 

to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  party  cannot  ei- 
ther hurt  or  benefit  third  pai  ties ;  being,  as  to  them, 
res  inter  alios  ada. 

5.  An  oatli  upon  referenced  fcmetimes  qualified  by  Qinlifi 
fpecial  limitations   reftridting  it.     The  qualities  which  u^tns. 
are  admitted  by  the  judge  as  part  of  the  oath,  are  cal- 
led intrinjic  ;  thofe  which  the  judge  rcjcdls  or  feparates 
from   the  oath,  extrinfic.     Where  tlie  quality  makes  a 

part  of  the  allegation  which  is  revelantly  referred  to 
oath,  it  is  intrinfic.  Thus,  becaufe  a  merchant,  fuing 
for  furnifhings  after  the  three  years,  muft,  in  order  to 
make  a  relevancy,  offer  to  prove  by  the  defender's  oath, 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  price 
is  ftill  due  ;  therefore,  though  the  defender  fhould  ac- 
knowledge upon  oath  his  having  received  the  goods, 
yet,  if  he  adds,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  lalt  part 
Iseing  a  denial  that  the  debt  fubfifts,  is  intrinfic,  fince 
it  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua- 
lity does  not  import  an  extindtion  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a  counter  claim,  or  mutua  petitio,  againft  the 
purfuer,  it  is  held  as  extrinfic,  and  muft  be  proved  a!i- 
unde.  Neither  can  a  defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  conftitution  of  a  debt,  get  off  by  adjcifling  the 
quality  of  payment,  where  the  payment  ought  h,y  its 
nature  to  be  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

6.  Oaths  of  verity   are   fometimes   referred   by   the  Oaths 
judge  to   either  party,  ex  officio  ;  which,  becaufe  they  fupplc- 
are  not  founded   on  any  implied  contrail  between  the  "'^"' 
litigants,  aie  not  finally  decifive,  but  may  be  traverfed 

on  proper  evidence  afterwards  produced.  Thefe  oaths 
are  commonly  put  by  the  judge  for  fupplying  a  lame 
or  imperfeft  proof,  and  are  therefore  called  oaths  in 
fupplement.      (See  par.  2.) 

7.  To  prevent   groundlefs  allegations,  oaths  of  ca-  Oath  0 
lumny  have  been  introduced,  by  which  either  party  may  calumn 
demand  his  adveifary's  oath,  that  he  believes  the  fadt 
contained  in  his  libel  or  defences   to  be  juft   and  true. 

As  this  is  an  oath,  not  of  verity,  but  only  of  opinion, 
the  party  who  puts  it  to  his  adverfary  does  not  re- 
nounce other  probation ;  and  therefore  no  party  is 
bound  to  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  fadts  of 
his  own,  for  fuch  oalh  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.  Thefe 
oaths  have  not  been  fo  frequent  fince  the  adl  of  fede- 
runt, Feb.  I.  1715,  whereby  any  party,  againft  v.-hom 
a  fadt  fliall  be  alleged,  is  obliged,  without  making  oath, 
to  confefs  or  deny  it :  and,  in  cafe  of  calumnious  dental, 
is  fubjeifted  to  the  expence  that  the  other  party  has 
thereljy  incurred. 

8.  In  all  oaths,  whether  cf  verity  or  calumny,  the  ci- 
tation carries,  or  at  leaft  implies,  a  ceitificatiin,  that 
if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the  day  afiigned  )(  r  de- 
pofing, he  fliall  be  held  pro  confeifo  ;  ircm  a  prefump- 
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tion  of  his  confcioiifncfs,  that  th--  f.nfl  upon  which  he 
declines  to  Iv/eiir  makes  agiiinll  liiiu  ;  but  no  party  can 
be  held  pro  cunfijo,  if  he  be  in  the  kingdom,  witliout  a 
previous  perfonal  citation  ufed  agaiult  him.  Tlmugh 
an  oath  which  refolves  into  a  non  mem'inl,  cannot  be 
faid  to  prove  any  point ;  yet  where  one  fo  deoofes  up- 
on a  recent  fa>^,  to  which  he  hinifelf  was  privy,  liis 
oath  is  confidereJ  as  a  dilfembling  of  the  truth,  and  he 
13  held  pro  confijp),  as  if  he  liad  refufed  to  fwear. 

9.  An  oath  in  lilem,   is  that  which  the  judge  refers 
to  a  purfuer,  for  afcertaining  either  the  quantity  or  the 
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does  not  diiqnahfy  a  witnefs.     Pupils  are  inhabile  wit-     Law  of 
ne(fes  ;  being,  in  tlie  judgment  of  hiw,  incapable  of  the  Scotland, 
impreflions  of  an  oath.     And  in  general  witnefles  o-         ''""' 
thc-rwilc  exceptionable  may,  wliere  there  is  a  penury  of 
witneifes  arifmg  from  the  nature  or  circumftances  of 
the  fad,  be  received  cum  nola  ;  that  is,  their  teltimo- 
ny,    though    not  quite  free  from  fufpicion,    is  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  fuch 
weight  given  it  as  the  judge  fliall  think  it  deferves. 

14.  All  witnefles,  before  they  are  examined  in  the  „ 
caufe,  are  purged  of  partial  counfel  ;  that  is,  they  muft  of'whncf" 


value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the     declare,  that  they  have  no  intered  in  the  fuit,  nor  have  fcs. 


defender  without  order  of  law,  or  the  extent  of  his  da 
mages.  An  oath  in  litem,  as  it  is  the  aflirmation  of  a 
party  in  his  own  behalf,  is  only  allowed  where  there  is 
proof  that  the  other  p.uty  has  been  engaged  in  fome 
illegal  act,  or  where  the  public  p  ilicy  lias  made  it  ne- 
celfary,  (lee  n°  clxxiii.  11.)  This  oath,  as  to  the  quan- 
tities, is  not  admitted,  where  there  is  a  concurring  te- 
ftimony  of  witneifes  brought  in  proof  of  it.  When  it 
is  put  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  is  only  an  oath  of 
credulity  ;  and  therefore  it  has  always  been  fubject  to 
the  modification  of  the  court. 

10.  The  law  of  Scotland   rcjcifts    the  tcftimony  of 


given  advice  how  to  condud  it ;  that  they  have  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promife,  nor  have  been  inftruaed  how 
to  depofe  ;  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  Thefe,  bccaufc  they  are  tlie  points  put  to 
a  witnefs  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  inilinlia  Uf- 
tii.iviii.  Where  a  party  can  bring  prefent  proof  of  a 
witnefs's  paitial  counfel,  in  any  ot  the  above  particu- 
lars,  he  ought  to  offer  it  before  the  witnefs  be  fworn  ; 
but,  becaufe  fuch  objc(aion,  if  it  cannot  be  inftantly 
verified,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  cafe  to  proteft  for  reprobalor,  before 
obation  lo.  The  law  ot  tjcotland  rcjciits  the  tcltimony  ol  the  witnefs  is  examined;  i.e.  that  he  may  be  after- 
wltiicf- witneifes,  (i.)  In  payment  of  any  fum  above  L.  100  wards  allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other 
• '"  ^  Scots,  all  which  mull  be  proved  either  yin/Zo  w/y'ura-  inability.  Reprobator  is  competent  even  after  fen- 
menlo.  (2.)  In  all  gratuitous  promifes,  though  for 
the  fmalieft  trifle.  (3.)  In  all  contracts,  where  writing- 
is  either  eflentiai  to  their  conllitution,  (fee  n''  clxxiv. 
2.)  or  where  it  is  ufually  adhibited  as  in  the  borrow- 
ing of  money.  And  it  is  a  general  rule,  fubjeft  to  the 
reflriflinns  mcnt!on;d  in  the  next  par.  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  conftituted  by  writing,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witnefles. 
what  ad-  [  r.  On  the  Other  part,  probation  Ijy  witneifes  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  of  I^.  100  Scots,  in  payments, 
nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreemenis  which  con- 
tain mutual  obligations.  And  it  is  received  to  the 
hii;he!l  extent,  ( i.)  In  all  bargains  which  have  known 
engagements  naturally  arifing  from  tliem,  concerning 
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tence,  where  proteftation  is  duly  entered  ;  but  in  that 
cafe,  the  party  infilling  mufi  conflgn  L.  100  Scots, 
which  he  forfeits  if  he  fuccumb.  Tiiis  aftion  mull 
have  the  concuiTence  of  tlie  king's  advocate,  becaufe 
the  conclulinn  of  it  imports  perjury  ;  and  for  this  re.l- 
fon,  the  v.'itnefs  mull  be  made  a  party  to  it. 

15.  The  interl'^-cutory  fcntence  or  wairant,  by  which  j^jm  , 
parties  are  authorifed  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by  a4'iul"w!t- 
way  of  aa,  or  of  incident  diligence.     In  an  a^,  the  nelTes. 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  it  is  no  longer  judge 
in  tlie  procefs  ;  but  in  an  incident  dili^jence,  which  is 
commonly    granted  upon   fpeci;d  points,  that  do  not 
exhaull  the   caufe,  the  lord  ordinary  continues  judge. 
If  a  witnefs  docs  not  appear  at  the  day  fixed  by  the 
moveable  goods.   (2.)  In  fafls  performed  in  fatisfaiftion,    warrant  of  citation,  a  fecond  warrant  is  grained  of  the 
even  of  a  written  obligation,    where  fuch  obligation    nature  of  a  caption,  containing  a  command  to  nielfen- 
binds  the   party  precifely  to  the  pert". irmance  of  them,    gers  to   apprehend    and  bring  him  before  vhe  court. 

"     '  '  "         Where  the  party  to  whom  a  proof  is  granted,  brings 

none  within  the  term  allowed  by  tlie  warrant,  an  inter- 
loculor  is  pronounced,  circiimduciiig  the  term,  and  pre-  circum- 
cluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.  Where  du^lion, 
evidence  is  brought,  if  it  be  upon  an  a^,  tlic  lord  or- 
dinary on  the  a>rts,  after  the  term  for  proving  is  clap- 
fed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  ;  and  thereupon  a  (hue 
ot  the  cafe  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  concluded 
caufes,  which  mull  be  judged  by  the  whole  lords; 
but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  dligence, 
tlie  import  of  it  may  be  determined  by  tlie   lord  or- 


(3.)  In  faiflswlrch  with  difficulty  admit  of  a  proof  liy 
writing,  even  though  the  etfeiit  of  fuch  proof  Ihould  be 
the  extinction  of  a  written  obligation,  efpecially  if  tlie 
facfts  import  fraud  or  violence  ;  thus,  a  bond  is  redu- 
cible ex  jlo'o,  on  a  proof  by  witneffes.  Laflly,  all  in- 
tromillion  by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  h.is  debtor's 
cilate  pay.ihlc  in  gr.iin,  may  be  jirovcd  by  witneifes  ; 
and  even  intromilllon  with  the  filver-rent,  wliere  the 
crcditi  r  has  entered  into  the  total  polfellion  of  the 
debtor's  lands. 

'hat  per-        ,2_  i\Jo  perlon,  whole  near  relation  to  another  bars 

113  rcjcJl-  j^jj^  jj.j^jj^  being  a  judge  in  his  caufe,  can  be  admitted     dinary  in  the  c.iuf.- 

flit.''  as  a  witnefs  for  liim  ;  but  he  may  againll  him,  except 
a  wife  or  chihl,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  telli- 


mony  againll  the  hulband  or  parent  ob  nvennimm 
pi-rfinir,  tl  mcliim  p.rjurii.  Though  the  witnefs,  whole 
propintpiity  to  one  of  the  paitics  is  olijeiSed  to,  be  as 
nearly  r-.-lued  to  the  other,  the  objeoiion  Hands  good. 
13.  The  tellimony  of  infamous  perlims  is  rejcLicd, 
/.  e.  perfons  wiio  hue  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
dccl.iies  to  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared  in- 
famous by  the  fcnl^ncc  of  a  judge ;  but  infamia  Jadi    tious  arc  citlier,  i 


16.  ■\\nierc  facts  do  not  admit  a  dirc-5l  proof,  pic- pr^fu^    . 
fumptions  are  received  as  evidence  which  in  many  cafes,  tions. 


make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  dirccl.  Prefuniptions 
arc  con;l;(|iiciices  deduced  from  fa<5ls  known  or  proved, 
which  infer  the  certainty,  or  at  Icall  a  llrong  probabi- 
lity, of  another  i.\i\  to  be  proved.  This  kind  of  pro- 
bation is  therefore  called  urlijiciiil,  becaufe  it  requires 
a  reafoning  to  ijittr  the  truth  ol"  ihe  point  in  quellion, 
from  the  fa^'ls  that  ;dready  appear  in  proof.  Prefump- 
j,iris  tt  i!:  jure ;  2.  juris  j  OT,  3.  ho- 
4X2  min:i 
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Law  of  minis  or  jiit>iii.  Tl:e  firft  fort  obtains,  where  ftatute 
^Scotlanil.  (,,.  cuHoni  cftabllllies  the  truth  of  .iny  point  upon  a  pre- 
lumption  ;  and  it  is  io  ftrong,  that  it  rejcfls  all  proof 
that  may  be  broaj;ht  to  eliJe  it  in  fpecial  cafes.  Thus, 
the  tcllimony  of  a  witnefs,  who  forwardly  offers  him- 
felf  without  being  cited,  is,  from  a  prefumption  of  his 
partiuhty,  reje<Jled,  let  his  charafler  be  ever  fo  fair  ; 
and  thus  alfo,  a  minor,  becaufe  he  is  by  law  prefumed 
incapable  of  conduifling  his  own  affairs,  is  upon  that 
prelumption  diiabled  from  ading  without  the  confent 
of  liis  curators,  though  he  fhould  be  known  to  beliave 
with  the  prealefl  prudence.  Many  fuch  prefumptions 
are  fixed  by  Itatute. 

17.  Prtrfuwplioties  juris  are  thofe  whiffh  the  law- 
books or  dccifions  have  eftaliiilhed,  without  founding 
any  particular  confequence  upon  them,  or  ffatuting 
fufcr  pi-iTpimpto.  Moll  of  this  kind  are  not  proper  pre- 
fumptions 'nferred  from  pojltive  fafls,  but  are  founded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a  contrary  proof;  tims,  the  legal 
prefumptions  for  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  &c. 
are  in  etle^  fo  many  negative  propofitions,  that  fervi- 
tude,  death,  and  guilt,  are  noi  to  be  prefumed,  with- 
out evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  allegation. 
All  (if  them,  whetlier  they  be  of  this  fort,  or  proper 
prefumptions,  as  they  are  only  conje>51iires  formed  from 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
direct  evidence,  but  by  other  conjeftures,  affording  a 
flrongcr  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary.  Prx- 
jumptioms  homin'u  or JiiJiris,  are  thofe  wliich  arife  daily 
from  the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes  ;  the  ftrength 
of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  jud;^e. 

J  8.  Affliojiiris  differs  from  a  prefumption.  Things 
are  prefumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true  ;  but  a  fic- 
tion vi'  law  aiTumes  for  truth  what  is  either  certainly 
lalte,  or  at  lead  is  as  probably  falfe  as  true.  ThuE  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  confidered  in  law  as  the  fame  pcrfon 
with  his  anceilor.  Fiaions  of  law  mulf ,  in  their  elfefts, 
be  a'ways  limited  to  the  fpecial  purpofes  of  eipiity  for 
which  they  vvere  introduced  ;  fee  an  example, 
N"  clxxxiii.  3. 

Sei  r.   III.      Of  Scnlcnces  and  ik-ir  Executions. 

Propfrty  would  be  moft  uncertain,  if  debateable 

points  might,  after  receiving  a  definitive  judgment,  be 

brought  again  in  queftion,  'at  the  pleafure  of  either  of 

the  parties:  every  Hate  has  therefore  fixed   the  charac- 

.       ter  of  final  to  ceitain   fentences  or  decrees,  which  in 

'"J."  ''  "i'"  ^'"^-^^  law  are  called  res  judicata,  and  which  ex- 
clude all  review  or  rehearintr. 

Decrees;.  2,  Decrees  of  the  court  of  fefHon,  are  either  in  foro 
contradiaorio,  where  both  parties  have  litigated  the 
caufe,  or  in  abfence  of  the  dL-tcnder.  Decrees  of  the 
feillon  in  faro  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  court,  cither  on  points 
w'l.ch  the  parties  neglefted  to  phad  befi-.re  fentence 
(which  we  call  competent  and  omitted),  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  infufhcier.t  (proponed  and  repelled). 
b--:t  decrees,  though  in  foro,  are  reverfible  by  the 
court,  where  eitner  they  labour  under  eilential  nulli- 
ties ;  e  ?•.  where  they  are  ultra  p^eliia,  or  not  con- 
«  iniable  to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  or  founded 
.0.1  an  error  in  calcul,  'j'r.  ;  or  where  the  party  againft 
^rh9in.tjie  decree.  IS  obtained   has  thereafter  recovered 
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evidence   fufficient   to  overturn  it,  of  which  he  knev;     Law  <. 
not  before.  Scotlai j 

3.  As   parties  might   formerly  reclaim  againtl  the  TwTl^ 
fentences  of  the  fefhon,  at  any  time  before  extrafling  cucive  n 
the    decree,  no  judgment  was  final   till  extraft  ;  bu^  terlocm, 
now,    a  fentence    of  the  innei-houfe,    cither    not  re- ^"'^ ''""' 
claimed  againft  within  fix  federunt  days  after  its  date, 
or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  though  it  cannot 
receive  execution  till  extrafl,  makes  the  judgement  fi- 
nal as  to   tlie  court  of  feilion.     And,  by  an"  order  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  March  24.    1725,  no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  fentences  of  the  fefflon,  after  ^Tl'  '" 
five  years  from  extracting  the  fentence  ;  unlefs  the  per-  ^als""'  " 
fon  mtitled  to  fuch  appeal   be  m.inor,  clothed  with  a 
hulband,  non  compos  mentis,  imprifoned,  or  out  of  the 
kingdom.      Sentences    pronounced   by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary have  the  fame  effeft,  if  not  reclaimed  againft,  as 
if  they  were  pronounced  in  pretence  ;  and  airpetitions 
againft  the  interlocutor  of  an  ordinary  muft  be  prefer- 
red within  eight  federunt  days  after  fignino-  fuch  inter- 
locutor. 

4.  Decrees,   in   abfence  of  the   defender,  have   not  Decrees  i 


fifihjurli. 
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the  torce  of  res  jmhcat^  as  to  him  ;  for  where  the  dc-  abfence. 
tender  does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  liib- 
jeaed  hunlelf  by  the  judicial  contract  which  is  implied 
in  htifconteftation  ;  a  party  therefore  may  be  reftored 
againft  thefe,  upon  paying  to  the  other  his  cofts  in  re- 
covering them.  The  fentences  of  inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  fcriion,_bef..re  decree,  U 
advocation  —and  after  decree,  by  fu.'-penlion  or  rcluc- 
tion;  which  two  laft  are  alfo  the  methods  of  calihi..  in 
queftion  fuch  decrees  of  the  fcffion  itfelf,  as  can  ;.r^alii 
be  brought  under  the  1  evicw  of  the  court.  ° 

5-   Reduction  ,s   the   proper  remedy,    either   where  Decree,  r 
the  decree  has  already  received  full  executiou  by  pay-  viewed  c 
ment,  or  where  it  decrees  nothing  to  be  paid  or  per-  "^^  ^y  r 
formed,  but  fimply  declares  a  right   in  favour  cf  the  ^''^'"''  ' 
purfuei.     bufpenlion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the      '""'^^°' 
efteaof  a  fentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived execution,  is  rtayed  or  poftponed  till  the  caule 
be  again  confidered.     The  firft  ftep  towards  fufpenfion 
js  a  bil     preferred  to  tlie  lord   ordinary  on  the  bills. 
This  bill   when  the  defire  of  it   is  granted,  is  a  war- 
rant for  dluing  letters  of  fufpenfion  which  pafs  the  fi.r. 
net ;  but  If  the  prefenter  of  the  bill  (hall  not,  ^vithm 
14  days  after  pafflng  it,  expedite  the  letters,   exccu- 
ion  may  by  aa„f  federunt   ,677  proceed  on  the  fen- 
tence.    In  practice,  however,  it  is  ufual  for  tlie  char- 
ger to  put  up  a   proteftatlon  in  the  minute-book  for 
produaum  oi   the  fufpenfion,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  befo  e  tills   is  dn,e  ;  and  if  the  fiif^iender 
UiaU  allow  the  proteftation  to  be  extraaed,the  fill  faPs 
bu.penfions  of  decrees  in  foro  cannot  pafs,  but  by  the 
who.e  lord,  m  time  of  fefiion,  and  by  three  in  vacation 
time  ;  out  other  decrees  may  be  fufpended  by  any  one 
of  thejuoges.  •  Ev  the  late  aft  of  federunt  (1787),  in 

;^f  rn'%'7^"^-'''''  ''Y^  oi-prefenting  a  multiplicity 
of  bills  of  fufpcuhon  of  the  decrees  of  inferior  judges 
m  fmall  caufes  which  have  palfcd  in  abfence,  it  is  S-- 
clared,  that  all  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  decreets  by  infe- 
rior judges  in  abfence  of  the  defenders  in  c.aufcs  under 
12  ,.  ftening  value,  fhall  be  refu'id  and  remitted  to 
the  inferior  judge  if  competent  ;  the  fufpender,  how- 
ever, Letore  b::ing  heard  in  the  inferior  court,  reimhur- 
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I.aw  of    fing  the  charter  of  the  expences  incurrcJ  by  him  pre- 
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vious  to  the  remit. 


6.  As  fufpcnfion  has  the  efFo>5V  of  (laying  the  c\ecu- 
ull  givf  tion  of  die  credit'T's  legal  diligence,  it  cannot,  in  the 
(  ution,  general  cafe,  pafs  without  caution  given  by  the  fufpen- 
der  to  pay  the  debt,  in  the  event  it  Ihall  be  found  due. 
Where  the  fufpenJcr  cannot,  from  his  low  (^r  fufpec- 
teJ  circumlhmces,  procure  unqucllionablc  fecurlLv,  the 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  ;.  e.  fucli  as  the  liiQiien- 
der  fwcars  is  the  bell  he  can  o.T.r;  but  the  reafonj  of 
fufpenfion  are,  in  that  cafe,  to  be  confidered  wi'li  par- 
ticular accuracy  at  jialTmg  th.e  bill.     Decrsjs  in  favour 


of  the  clergy,    of   univerfities,    hofpitals. 


ilU- 
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fchoolniaftcrs,  for  their  llipcnds,  rents,  or  falaries, 
canncit  be  fufpended,  but  ujion  produiflion  of  dif- 
charges,  or  on  configiiation  of  the  funis  charged  lor. 
A  charger,  who  lliinks  himfelf  fccure  without  a  cau- 
tioner, and  wants  difpatch,  may,  where  a  ful'peiifion 
of  his  diligence  is  fou.;!it,  apply  to  tlic  court  to  get 
the  reafons  of  fulpenlion  fummarilv  diftull'ed  on  the 
bill. 

7.  Though  he,  in  wliofe  favour  the  decree  fufpend- 
ed is  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  cliarger,  yet  a 
decree  may  he  fufpended  before  a  charge  be  given  on 
it.  Nay,  fufpenfion  is  competent  even  where  there  is 
no  decree,  fcr  putting  a  flop  to  any  illegal  a£t  vv-hatfo- 
ever :  thus,  a  building,  or  the  exercife  of  a  power 
which  one  alfumes  unwarrantably,  is  a  proper  fubjeft 
of  fufpenfion.  Letters  of  fufpcnfion  are  confidcred 
merely  as  a  prohil)itory  diligence  ;  fo  tliat  the  fufpen- 
der,  if  he  would  turn  provoker,  mud  bring  an  action 
of  rcdnclion.  If,  upon  difcuffing  the  letters  of  fufpen- 
fion, the  reafons  (hall  be  fullaincd,  a  decree  is  p.ro- 
nounced,  fufpending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which 
llie  cliarc;c  was  ^wexx  /imp'ltltcr  ;  which  is  called  a  c/c- 
tne  of  fvl'peiifon,  and  takes  oif  the  efl'cfl  of  tlie  decree 
fufpended.  If  the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  be  repelled, 
tlie  court  (ind  tlie  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed- 
ed, t.  e.  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  they  ordain  tliem 
to  be  put  to  farther  execution. 
1  8.  Decrees  are  carried  into  execution,  by  diligence, 
decrees,  either  agaiiift  the  perfon  or  againll  the  cftate  of  the 
debtor.  The  firll  (lep  of  perfonal  execution  is  by  let- 
ters of  horning,  whicli  p.ifs  by  warrant  of  the  court 
of  feffion,  on  the  decrees  of  magiftrates  of  boroughs, 
(lieriiTs,  admirals,  and  commiinnies.  If  the  debtor 
does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  horning  within 
the  days  ol'thc  charge,  the  charger,  after  dcnouining 
jiim  rebel,  and  regiftering  llie  horning,  may  apply  lor 
letters  of  caption,  vihich  contain  a  command,  not  only 
to  mclfengers,  but  to  magillrates,  to  apprehend  and 
imprifon  tlie  debtor.  All  nieiiengcrs  and  magidrates, 
who  refufc  their  afllftance  in  executing  the  caption,  are 
liable  fuhfuluii'ii  for  the  debt ;  and  furh  fubfidiary  ac- 
tion is  fuppcrted  by  the  execution  of  the  mellenger 
employed  by  the  creditor,  CAprelVing  that  ihey  were 
charged  to  concur,  and  would  not.  Letters  of  caption 
contain  an  exprefs  warrant  to  the  meffenger,  in  cafe  he 
cannot  get  acccfs,  to  break  open  all  doors  and  other 
lock-faft  places, 
fhat  rcr-  <)•  ^'^'w  fecures  peers,  iriarried  women,  and  pupils, 
nt  fccu-  againll  perfonal  execution  by  caption  upon  civil  debts. 
d  agaiiift  Such  commoners  alfo  as  arc  clci51cd  to  fcrvc  in  parlia- 
jftii.n.  ruent,  are  fecurcd  sgainfl  perfonal  execution  by  the 
Ijriyilege  of  parliamci.t.     No  caijt'.on  can  be  executed 


itraftii 


againft  a  debtor  within  tlie  precinfls  r  f  the  king's  pa-  I-*'*  of 
lace  of  HolyrocTiou.'e:  l)Ut  this  privilege  of  faii^fluary  ^"'^■'"''•. 
afforded  no  fecuvily  to  criminals,  as  that  did  which  was, 
by  the  canon  Luv,  conferred  on  churches  and  religious 
houfes.  Where  the  perfonal  prefence  of  a  debtor,  un- 
der caption,  is  necefi'ary  in  any  of  the  fupreme  courts, 
the  judges  a-e  empowered  to  grant  liim  a  protedlion, 
for  fuch  time  as  may  be  fuflicient  (or  his  coming  and 
going,  not  exceeding  a  month.  Proteflion  from  dili- 
gence is  alfo  granted  by  the  court  of  felhon  under  the 
late  bankrupt  llatute,  wlicre  it  is  applied  for,  with  con- 
currence of  the  truftee,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  cre- 
ditors as  the  cafe  may  require. 

10.  After  a  debtor  is  impiifoned,  he  ought  not  to  P''i'°"f" 
be   indulged  the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  even  under  a  T"^., 
guard  ;  for  creditors  have  an  interell,  that  their  debtors  \l^^^^.  4. 
be  kept  under  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  the  f.juahr 
carccrls,  they  may  b;  brought  to  pay  their  debt :  and 

any  niagiltrate  or  jailor,  who  (hail  fuilcr  the  pri(bner 
to  go  abroad,  wltliout  a  prf^per  atteftation,  upon  oath, 
of  tlie  dangerous  ftate  of  his  health,  is  liable _/}/i//c//nr/7 
for  the  debt.  Magiibates  are  in  like  manner  liable,  if 
they  (hall  fulTcr  a  prifoncr  to  efcape  tlirnugl!  the  iii- 
fufficiency  of  their  prifon  :  but,  if  he  (hall  efcape  un- 
der night,  by  the  ufe  of  inftniments,  or  b)-  open  force, 
or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  magiftrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
the  debt ;  provided  they  lliall  have,  immediately  after 
liis  efcape,  made  all  pollible  fearch  for  him.  A  cafe 
lately  occurred  where  a  melienger  having  apprehended 
a  perfon  for  a  debt,  upon  letters  of  caption,  delivered 
him  over  to  tlie  prcwoll  of  tlie  burgh,  and  took  a  re- 
ceipt for  him.  The  provoft  allowed  liim  to  remain  at 
the  inn  all  niglit,  and  afterwards  allowed  liim  what  is 
called  Oj'en  ^aol,  by  which  lie  had  accefs  to  the  court- 
houfe,  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  prifon,  where  lie 
tranfaifled  bufincfs.  As  the  perfon  at  vi-hofe  inllance 
he  was  apprehended  upon  tl-.e  caption,  confidered  that 
the  magiftrates  had  not  kept  tlie  debtor  in  prifon  as 
commanded  by  the  letter,  brcughc  an  adion  againft 
them  for  the  debt,  although  the  debtor  had  not  lb 
much  as  attempted  to  make  his  dica;?.'  it  w 's  con- 
tended by  the  magiftrates,  that  they  were  not  liable, 
having  only  follf-^ed  the  uiual  praillce  of  the  burgh: 
but  the  court  of  feffion,  confideiing  the  magiftrates  as 
principal  keepers  of  the  prili  n,  and  as  fuch  liaving  no 
difcretionarypower,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  debtor 
had  never  been  imprifoned  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  there- 
lore  found  the  ma;;iftratcs  liable;  and  their  judgment 
was  affirmed  upon  appeal.  Regularly,  no  prifoner  for  Form  of  li- 
debt  upon  letters  of  caption,  thougli  lie  ihould  have  beratlm;  a 
made  payment,  could  be  releafeJ  without  letter,  of  fiif-  r''-'''-''>"-r' 
penfion,  containing  a  charge  to  the  jailor  to  fei  him 
at  liberty ,  becaufe  the  creditor's  difcharge  cou'.d  not 
take  off  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  debtor  lor  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  authority:  but  to  fave  unneccHary 
expcncc  to  debt':rs  in  fmall  debts,  jailors  are  enipov/ercd 
to  let  go  piifoners  where  tlie  debt  does  not  exceed  200 
mcrks  Scots,  upon  production  of  a  difcharge,  in  which 
the  crevlitor  confents  to  his  releafe. 

11.  The  law,  for  a  co:-ili  Icration  of  compiffion,  LfbcraiioK 
allows  infolveiu  debtors  to  apjily  for  a  releafe  from  pri-  "Po"  »  "/• 
fon  upon  a  crjfw  lonorum,  i.  1.  upon  their  making  ovtrJ"'""'-""'*'- 
to  the  creditors  all  their  cftate  real  and  perfonal     This 

muft  he  infilled  for  by  way  of  uflion,  to  which  all  tl-.e 
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creditors  of  the  prifi-ner  ounlit  to  le  iiv.ide  parties 
The  prifonsr  niuii,  in  thl*  ;\(fHon,  v.hicli  is  coainifaiile 
only  by  the  court  ot'fe'Jion,  exhibit  a  puiticidar  inven- 
tory of  his  edute,  and  make  oath  that  he  has  no  other 
eftate  than  is  therein  contained,  and  that  he  has  made 
no  conveyance  of  ;my  part  of  it,  fmce  his  imprifonment, 
to  the  hurt  of  his  creditors.  He  mull:  aHb  make  oath, 
whether  he  has  granted  any  difpolition  of  his  effeifls 
before  his  imprifonmcnt,  and  condcfcend  on  the  per- 
fons  to  whom,  and  on  the  caufe  of  granting  it ;  that 
the  court  may  judge,  v^hcther,  by  any  collufive  pradice, 
he  has  forfeited  his  cLaim  to  fiberty. 

12.  A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  not  allowed  th.is  pri- 
vilege ;  nor  a  criminal  who  is  liable  in  any  aflythmcnt 
or  indemnification  to  the  party  injured  or  his  executors, 
th'iugh  the  crime  itfelf  ihould  be  extinguilhed  by  a 
pardon.  A  difpofition  granted  on  a  cel/io  bonorum  is 
merelv  in  farther  fecurity  to  the  creditors,  not  in  fatis- 
faiftion  or  in  folultim  of  the  debts.  If,  therefore,  the 
debtor  Ihall  acquiie  any  eftate  alter  his  releafe,  fuch 
ellate  may  be  attached  by  his  creditors,  as  it  there  had 
been  no  cejfn,  except  in  fo  far  as  is  necelfary  for  his 
f'.ibfu^ence.  Debtors,  who  are  fet  free  on  a  ceffio  bono- 
rum, are  obliged  to  wear  a  habit  proper  to  dyvours  or 
bankrupts.  The  lords  are  prohib:ted  to  difpenfe  with 
this  mark  of  ignominy,  unlefs,  in  the  fummons  and 
procefs  of  iv//''u,  it  be  libelled,  fuftained,  and  proved, 
that  the  bankruptcy  proceeds  from  misfortune.  And 
bankrupts  are  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  habit,  cveir 
where  no  fulpicinn  of  Iraud  lies  againft  them,  ii  they 
have  been  dealers  in  an  illicit  trade. 

TJ.  Where  a  prifoner  for  debt  declares  upon  oath, 
before  the  magillrate  of  the  jurifdiftion,  that  he  has 
not  wherewith  to  maintain  himfelf,  themagiftrate  may 
fet  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  confequence  of 
whofe  diligence  iie  was  imprifoned,  does  not  aliment 
him  with/V.  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur- 
pcfe.  But  the  magistrate  may,  in  fuch  cafe,  detain  l:im 
in  prifon,  it  the  creditor  chufes  to  bear  the  b-.irden  of 
the  aliment  rather  than  releafe  him.  The  ftatutc  ;\u- 
thoriling  this  releafe,  which  is  ufually  called  the  aS  of 
graci,  is  limited  to  the  cafe  of  prifoners  for  civil  debts. 

14.  Decrees  are  executed  againft  tlie  moveable  elfate 
againft  the  of  the  debtor  by  arrellment  or  poinding  ;  and  againll 
dibtor's      ],i5  heritable  eftate,  by  inhibition,  or  adjudication.     If 

one  be  condemned,  in  a  removing  or  other  procefs,  to 
quit  the  polfellion  of  lands,  and  refufe,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  charge,  letters  of  ejection  are  granted  of  courfe, 
ordaining  the  therifF  to  ejeft  him,  and  to  enter  the  ob- 
tiiner  of  the  decree  into  polfeftion.  Where  one  oppofes 
by  violence  the  execution  of  a  decree,  or  of  any  lawful 
diligence,  wliich  the  civil  magiftrate  is  not  able  by  him- 
felf and  his  officers  to  make  good,  tlie  execution  is  en- 
forced viiiiu  mUilisri. 

15.  A  decree  arbitral,  which  is  a  fenter.ce  proceed- 
ing on  a  fnbmiflion  to  aibaers,  has  feme  affinity  with 
a  judicial  fcntence,  thi-ugh  in  moft  refp.^i-ts  the  two  dif- 

Subinifliop.  fer.  A  fubmiillon  is  a  contrad  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  parties  who  have  difputable  rights  or  claims, 
■whereby  ihcy  refer  their  ditferences  to  the  final  deter- 
mination oi  an  arbit'.'r  or  arbiters,  and  oblige  them- 
felves  to  acqniefcc  in  what  Ihall  be  decided.  Where  the 
day  within  which  the  arbiters  are  to  decide,  is  left 
bl  ink  in  the  fubmiiiion,  pra*fticc  has  hmitcd  the  arbi- 
U-rs  power  of  deciding  to  a  year.   A:  this  has  proceed- 
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ed  from  the  ordinary  words  of  ftyle,  empowering  the    Law  q£ 

arbiters  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of   Scothnc 

next  to  come;  therefore,  where  a  fubmiifion 
is  indefinite,  without  fpecifying  anytime,  like  all  other 
contrafts  or  obligations,  it  fubfifts  for  40  years.  Sub- 
millions,  like  mandates,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  parties-fubmitters  before  fentence.  As  arbiters  are 
not  verted  with  jurifdiiftion,  they  cannot  compel  wit- 
nelfes  to  make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writings 
to  exhibit  them  ;  but  this  defefl  is  fupplied  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  who,  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
neifes,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writings.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  power  of  arbiters  is  barely  to  decide  ;  the 
execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.  Where 
the  fubmitters  confent  to  the  regiftration  of  the  de- 
cree-arbitral, performance  may  be  enforced  by  fum- 
mary  difiL^ence. 

1 7.  The  power  of  arbiters  is  wholly  derived  from  Powers 
the  confent  of  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  are  arbiters, 
limited  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  pronounce  fen- 
tence after  that  day.  Nor  can  they  fubjeft  parties  to  a 
penalty  higher  than  that  which  they  have  agreed  to  in 
the  fubmiiiion.  And  where  a  fubmiQion  is  limited  to 
fpecial  claims,  fentence  pronounced  on  fubjeifts  not  fpe- 
cified  in  the  fubmilTion  is  null,  as  being  iiLra  inns  com- 
prom'iffi. 

I  7.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  fubmillions  are  de-  Oecree s  a 
figned  for  a  moft  favourable  purpofe,  the  amicable  com-  bitral,  ho 
pofmg  of  ditferences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on '^^''  ■'sduc 
arbiters  receive  an  am.ple  interprethtion.     Decrees-ar- 
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bitral  are  not  reducible  upon  any 
rupt  on,  bribery,  or  falfehood. 


ground,  except  cor- 
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The  word  rr/w.v,  in  its  moft  general  fenfe,  includes  Crimes, 
every  breach  either  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  our  coun- 
try ;  in  a  more  reftricted  meaning,  it  fignifies  fuch 
tranlgrelFions  01  law  as  are  punilhable  by  coiuts  of  ju- 
ftice.  Crimes  were,  by  the  i^oman  law,  divided  into 
public  and  private.  Public  crimes  were  thofe  that  were 
exprelsly  declared  filch  by  fome  law  or  conftitution,  public,  an 
and  which,  on  account  of  their  more  atrocious  nature 
and  hurtful  confequenccs,  might  be  profecuted  by  any 
member  of  the  community.  Private  crimes  could  be  private, 
purfued  only  by  the  party  injured,  and  were  generally 
punilhed  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  applied  to  his  ufe. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  private  party,  except  the 
perfon  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accufe  crimi- 
nally :  but  the  king's  advocate,  who  in  this  queftion 
reprefents  the  community,  has  a  right  to  prolecute  all 
crimes  in  ■vindiiTtain  piiliicjm,  though  the  party  injured 
fhuuld  refufe  to  concur.  Smaller  oifences,  as  petty 
riots,  injuries,  &c.  which  do  n'it  demand  the  public 
vengeance,  pafs  generally  by  the  appellation  of  Mias, 
and  arc  punilhed  eillier  by  fine  or  imprifonmcnt. 

2.  The  elfence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  an  inten-  What  el- 
tion  in  the  actor  to  commit;  for  an  a^^tion  in  which  fcn"^'  w 
the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part,  is  not  a  proper  ob-  <^rimes. 
]c&  either  of  rewards  or  punishments:  hence  a.ifes  the 
rule  crimen  dolo  contrahi!iir.       Simple    negligence  does 
not  therefore  conftitute  a  proper  crime.     Yet  where  it 
is  extremely  grofs,  it  may  be  punilhed  arbitrarily.     Far 
lefs  can  we  reckon  in  the  number  of  crimes,  thofe  com- 
mitted 
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of    niitted  by  an  idiot  or  furious  pcifon  :  but  lellcr  degrees    phcmy,  under  which  may   be  included    alheifm.      This 
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land,  of  fatuity,  which  only  dariicn  reafon,  will  not  afford  a 
"^  total  defence,  thougli  they  may  fave  from  the  pana  or- 
dinar'ui.  Ai5lions  committed  in  drunkennefs  are  not  to 
be  confideied  as  involuntaiy,  feeing  the  drunkennefs 
itfelf,  which  was  the  firlt  taufe  of  the  ai^Uon,  is  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  fame  principle,  fuch  as  are  in  a  (late  of 
infancy,  cr  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  i-f  a  cri- 
minal aiflion,  dole  not  being  incident  to  the  age  ;  but 
the  precife  age  at  wliich  a  perfon  becomes  capable  of 
dole,  being  tixed  neither  by  nature  nor  by  ftatute,  is 
by  pradice  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  bell 
can,  from  the  underilanding  and  manners  of  the  per- 
fon accufed.  AVhere  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arifes  chiefly 
from  (latute,  the  aiflor,  if  he  is  unde;  puberty,  can 
hardly  be  found  guilty  ;  but,  where  nature  itfeli  poixts 
out  its  dcfornfity,  he  may,  if  he  is  proximus  puhcrialt, 
be  more  ealily  prei'umed  capable  of  committing  it :  yet, 
even  in  that  caie,  he  will  not  be  punilhed  pana  ordina- 
rid. 

icciffo-  4.  One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  only  by  per- 

es,  or  ait  petrating  it  himfelf,  but  being  accelfory  to  a  crime 
P*rt>  committed  by  another  ;  which  lall  is  by  civilians  llyled 
opi'  el  conjl'io,  and,  in  the  law-phrafe  art  and  part.  A 
perfon  may  be  guilty,  art  and  part,  either  by  giving 
advice  or  council  to  commit  the  crime  ;  or,  2.  By  gi- 
ving warrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it  ;  or,  3.  By  ac- 
tually alTilling  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  by  doftors,  that,  in  the  more  atrocious 
crimes,  the  advifer  is  equally  punllhable  with  the  cri- 
minal ;  and  that,  in  the  llighter,  the  circumftances  ari- 
fing  from  the  advifer's  leller  age,  the  jocular  or  carclefs 
manner  of  giving  advice,  S;c.  may  be  received  as  pleas 
for  foftening  the  punilhmcnt.  One  who  gives  mandate 
to  commit  a  crime,  as  he  is  the  firft  Ipring  ot  aiftion, 
feems  more  guilty  than  the  pL-rfun  employed  ai  the  In- 
Itrumcnt  in  executing  it  ;  yet  the  uiitor  cannot  excufe 
Jiimfelf  under  the  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ought  nut 
to  have  obeyed. 

5.  Allltlancc  may  be  given  to  the  committer  of  a 
crime,  not  only  in  the  adual  execution,  but  previous 
to  it,  by  furnilhing  him,  intentionally,  with  poifon, 
arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  It.  That  fort 
of  affillance  which  is  not  given  till  after  the  criminal 
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blI,  and  which  is  commonly  called  ahctt'iwr,  though  it  be 
of  itfelf  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal crime  ;  as  if  one  iTiould  favour  the  efcape  of  a  cri- 
minal knowing  him  to  be  fuch,  or  conceal  him  from 
julllce. 

6.  Thofe  crimes  tliat  .ire  in  their  confcqnences  moll 
hurtful  to  ibclcty,  are  punilhed  capitally,  or  by  dcatli ; 
others  efcape  with  a  leller  punilhmcnt,  fonietinies  fixed 
by  ftatute,  and  ibmetlmes  arbitrary,  ;.  e.  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  who  may  exercife  his  jurlfdic- 
tion,  cither  by  fine,  imprifonnient,  or  a  corporal   pu- 


crime  coHfills  in  the  denying  or  vilifying  the  Deity,  by  Scotland, 
fpeech  or  writing.  All  who  curfe  God  or  any  of  the  " 
pcrfons  of  the  blelfed  Trinity,  are  to  fuiFer  death,  even 
lor  a  fmgle  acfl ;  and  thnfe  who  deny  him,  if  thcyper- 
fill  in  their  denial.  Tla;  denial  of  a  Providence,  or  of 
the  authority  of  tlie  holy  Scriptures,  Is  punilhable  ca- 
pitally fur  the  third  (dfence. 

8.  No  profecutioo  can  nott*  be  carried  on  for  witch- 
craft or  conjuration.  But  all  who  undertake,  from 
their  flilU  in  any  occult  fcience,  to  tell  forltiucs,  or  d'lf- 
coverjlolen  goods,  are  to  fuffcr  imprifonnient  for  a  year, 
Hand  in  the  pUlory  lour  times  in  that  year,  and  find 
ilirety  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

9.  Some  crimes  againll  the  Hate  are  levelled  dirciftly  Trsafon, 
againll  the  fnpreme  power,  and  (Irlke  at  the  conllltu- 

tioii  Itfelf :  others  difcuvcr  fuch  a  contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  flacken  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. Trcafon,  crimen  majeflatis,  is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  againll  the  mijelly  of  the  (Lite;  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  thofe  who  are  fui>j'.'.5ts  of 
that  ftate  either  by  birth  or  refidence.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1 707,  the  laws  of  trca- 
fon, then  in  force  in  England,  were  extended  to  Scot- 
land by  7  jinn.  c.  21.  both  with  reg,u-d  to  the  acts  con- 
ftilutlng  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  con- 
fequent  on  it. 

10.  It  is  high  treafon,  by  the  law  of  England,  to- 
imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  Queen-confort,  or  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  crov.-n  ;  to  levy  war  ae;ainll 
the  King,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies ;  to  counterfeit  the 
king's  coin,  or  his  great  or  pi  ivy  feal ;  to  kill  the  chan- 
cellor, treafurer,  or  any  of  the  12  judges  of  England, 
while  they  are  doing  their  offices:  which  lall  article  is 
by  the  forenamed  acl  7  j-lnn.  applied  to  Scotl.uid,  in 
the  cafe  of  ll.iylng  any  judge  cf  tlic  lelllon  or  of  jufli- 
clary  fitting  in  judgment.  Tliofe  who  w.oJh,  clip,  or 
lighten,  t!ie  proper  money  of  the  re.ilm  ;  who  advlfed- 
ly  affirm  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  Pretender 
has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment cannot  limit  the  fuccellion  to  it,  or  who  hold  ci^r- 
refpondence  with  the  Pretender,  or  any  perfon  employ- 
ed by  him,  are  alio  guilty  of  treafon. 

1 1.  The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  tre;ifon,  Pains  of 
whether  againll  peers  or  commoners,  are  fet  forth  in  a  tri^afun. 
fmall  treatife,  publilhed  by  order  of  the  houfi;  of  lords 

in  I  709,  fubjoined  to  a  colleiftion  of  llatutcs  concern- 
ing trcafon.  By  the  convidion  upon  this  trial,  the 
whole  cllate  of  tlic  traitor  forfeits  to  the  crown.  His 
blood  is  alfo  corrujited,  fo  tliat,  on  tlie  dc;ith  of  an  an- 
cellor,  he  c.innot  inherit  ;  and  the  clhite  which  he 
cannot  take,  falls  to  the  inniiediate  fuperlor  as  clcheat, 
ob  di-fei'lum  lurcdis,  without  dlllinguitlilng  wh.nlicr  the 
lands  hold  of  tlie  crown,  or  of  a  fubjeifl.     No  attain- 


der  fur  tieafon  lliall  after  the  death  of  the   Pretender 

nifliment.  Where  the  punilliment  is  left,  by  law,  to  the  and   all  his  fons,  hurt  the  riu:ht   of  any  perfon,  other 

difcretion  of  tlie  judge,  lie  cm    in  no  cafe  extend   it  to  than  that  of  the  offender,  during  his  natural  life  ;  the 

death.     The  tingle  efche.it  of  tlie  criminal  falls  on  con-  rights  of  creditors  and  otlier  third  parties.  In  the  cafe  of 

viiflion,  in  all  capit;d  trials,  thougli  the  fentence  Ihould  forfeiture  en  tr-;aibu,  mull  be  determined  by  the  law  of 

not  exprcfs  it.  England. 
Mafphemy      7-  Certain  crimes  arc  committed  more  immediately         12.  Mifprif.on   of  trcafon,   from  meprrndn   is   the   o- MirprlfSon; 

againft   god  himfelf;  others,  againll  the  Hate;  and  a  vcrlooking  or  cnnce.iling  of  treafon.     It  is  iufcTed  by  of  uxiloiu. 

third  kuul,  a<.r,iinil  particul.u-  ptrfons.    The  chief' crime  one's  bare  knowledge  of  tlie  crime,  and  not  difcover- 

jiithe  firll  clafs,  cognilable  by  tempor.il  courts,  is  bhif-  ing  it  to  ii  niagiftiate  or  other  perfon  iniltled   by  his' 
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oiTifC  to  take  exani-r.ation  j  thcnjli  hs  fhculJ  not  in 
the  le;ill  degree  a(!"jnt  t.i  it.  The  ibrefiiid  aift  7  Jr.-:. 
mukes  the  Eugliih  Law  cf  mifprilion  apply.  Its  puni'h- 
mcnt  is,  by  the  law  of  E\iglaiid,  pcri'.etual  impriron- 
nient,  together  with  the  Rirfeiture  ot"  the  cfiender's 
moveables,  and  of  the  prciits  ot"  his  heritable  el1;ate,du- 
rin-^  his  life  ;  that  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  law,  his  lingle 
ai-.il  liferent  efcheat. 

13.  The  crime  oi'Jliiition  crinC\Cii  in  the  raifing  com- 
motions or  diilurbances  in  the  ftate.  It  is  either  ver- 
bal or  real.  Verbal  ledition,  cr  lealing  making,  is  in- 
ferred from  the  uttcrring  of  words  tending  to  create 
difcord  i)stween  the  king  and  his  people.  It  is  punifh- 
ed  either  by  impriionment,  fine  or  banifliment,  at  the 
difcrctinn  of  the  judge.  R.eal  fedition  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  convocating  together  any  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people,  witl'.out  l.iwfnl  authority,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  redreffing  fome  public  giievance,  to  the  di- 
fturbance  of  the  public  peace.  Tiiofe  who  are  conviifted 
of  this  crime  .are  punilhed  by  the  coniifcation  of  their 
goods  ;  and  their  lives  are  at  the  king's  w  11.  If  any 
pcrfons,  to  the  number  of  12,  fiiall  afl'emble,  and  being 
required  by  a  magillrate  or  conftable  to  difnerlc,  Ihall 
ncverthelefs  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  fuch 
command,  the  pcrf'ins  (lifobeying  iliall  fuffer  death  and 
contifcation  of  moveables. 

I.J..  Judges,  wlio,  wilfully  or  through  corruption, 
life  their  authority  as  a  cover  to  injuftice  or  oppreffion, 
avi  punillied  with  the  lofs  of  honuur,  fame,  and  dig- 
nity. Under  this  head  may  be  clalfed /^/Mo/c  (frLm 
lote,  "  compenf.aicn"),  which  is  the  taking  a  cond- 
-deratini  in  money  or  goods  from  a  thief  to  exemp/t 
him  fiom  pnr^ilhment,  or  connive  at  his  efcape  Irom 
jurtice.  A  iherilf  or  otlier  judge,  guilty  of  this  crime, 
forfeits  his  life  and  goods.  And  even  a  private  pcrfon, 
who  takes  '.hei'tlx  te,  furfers  as  the  principal  thief.  The 
buying  of  difputcd  claims,  concerning  v.hich  there  is 
a  pending  procof';,  by  anyjudgc  or  member  eitlier  of 
the  kfiiiai  or  ot  an  infeiior  court,  is  punillud  by  the 
lo.'s  of  the  delinquent's  office,  and  all  the  privilege; 
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1 5.  Deforcement  is  the  oppofition  given,  or  reful- 
ance  made,  to  meifcngers  or  other  officers,  while  they 
are  employed  in  executing  the  law.  The  court  of 
fefTion  is  competent  to  this  cnme.  It  is  punilhublo 
with  the  confilcation  cf  moveables,  the  one  half  t.i  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  creditor  at  whole  fuit  the 
diligence  was  ufetl.  Armed  perfons,  to  the  number  ot' 
three  or  more,  affirting  in  the  illegal  running,  landing, 
or  exportiii",  of  prohibited  or  uncuUomed  goods,  cr 
r.-iy  who  ihall  refiil,  wound,  or  maim  any  officer  rf  the 
revenue,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  arc  puniiliable 
with  death  and  the  confifcation  of  moveables. 

16.  Bnach  of  arrrjiment  (fee  N"  Ixxviii.  5.)  is  a 
crime  of  the  fame  nature  with  deforcenient,  as  it  im- 
ports acontem.pt  of  the  law  and  of  the  j  idges.  It  fub- 
jec'ls  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  p'aniflinient,  and  the  ef- 
cheat  of  moveables  :  with  a  preference  t?  the  creditor 
for  his  debt,  and  tor  fuch  farther  funi  as  Ihall  be  mo- 
dified to  him  by  the  judge.  I'nder  this  head  of  crimes 
againit  good  government  and  police,  may  be  reckon- 
ed the />rif"n.'.7nj  of  miirhts  ;  that  is,  the  buying  of 
good',  intended  for  a  public  market,  befc  re  they  are 
c?.:;  -cd  there  ;  which  for  the  third  criminal  aft  infers 
the   efiheat  of  moveables  ;  as  alfo  flaying  falmon  in 


foi'/idJen  time,  dciTroying  plough  graith  in  time  of  Law  of 
tillage,  flaying  or  houghirig  horfes  or  cows  in  time  of  ^"'''^"' 
harvell,  and  deilroying  or  fpoilirg  growing   timber;  ' 

as  to  the  punilhment  of  which,  fee  tt;uutes  1503,  c.  72. 
— 1587,  c.  82.  and  16S9,  c.  16. —  I  Geo.  I.  Si.  z. 
f.  4H. 

17.  Crimes  againft    particular  perfons  may  be  di- MurJer. 
refted  either  againll  life,  limb,  liberty,  chaftity,  goods, 

or  reputation.  Murchr  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
perfou's  life,  without  a  neceflary  caufe.  The  law 
makes  no  diftiniflion  betwixt  premedlated  and  fudden 
homicide  :  both  are  punifhed  capitally.  Caiiial  homi- 
cide, where  the  actor  is  in  fome  degree  blameable  ;  and 
homicide  in  felf  defence,  where  Lhejull:  bounds  of  de- 
fence have  been  exceeded ;  are  punillicil  arbitrarily  : 
but  the  flaughter  of  night-thieves,  hcufe-breakers,  af- 
fiHants  in  maRcrful  depredations,  cr  rebels  denounced 
frr  capital  crimes,  may  l;e  committed  wilh  impunity. 
The  crime  of  dimemlratl'yn,  or  the  cutting  oil"  of  a  mem- 
ber, is  joined  with  that  cf  murder  ;  but  in  praftice,  its 
punilhment  has  been  reftriclcd  to  the  efcheat  of  movta- 
b'lc-s,  and  an  alfythment  or  indemnification  to  the  party. 
A!hti!iitir,n,  or  the  difablir.g  of  a  member,  L;  punillied 
at  tlie  difcretion  of  the  judge. 

18.  St;lf-I\Iurilcr  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing  Self  mur 
our  neiglibcur  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  law  has,  con-  "^er. 
trary  to  the  rule  crhu:iia  niorle  ex/ingiiun.'ur,  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  cr'me,  after  the  f  ffender's  death,  that  his 
iingle  efcheat  niight  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory. 

To  this  end,  an  aiSion  muft  be  brought,  n(>t  before 
the  jufticiary,  but  the  feilion,  be-caufe  it  is  only  intend- 
ed nd  dvslnit  ^Jidurn,  for  proving  and  decurir.g  the 
ftif  m.urder  ;  and  the  next  of  kin  to  th.e  deceal'ed  mull 
be  made  p;irty  to  it. 

19.  The    pur.ithnient  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder  p^rriciJ 
of  a  parent,  is  not  confined,  by  the  law,  to  the  crimi- 
nal himfelf.     All  his  pofterity  in  the  right  line  are  de- 
claied  incapable  of  inl  eriting  ;  and  the  fucretion  de- 
volves rn  the  next  collateral  heir.     Even  tlie  curfirg 

or  beating  <'fa  psrcnt  infers  death,  if  the  pcrfon  guilty 
be  above  1 6  years:  and  an  a;bitrary  pimiihment,  if 
he  is  under  it.  A  prefumjitive  cr  ilatutory  nuirder 
is  crnflitutcd  by  1690,  c.  21.  by  which  any  woman 
who  fiiall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
ccurfe,  and  fiiall  not  call  for,  cr  make  ufe  of,  help  in 
the  birth,  is  to  lie  reputed  the  murderer,  if  the  child 
be  dead,  or  amiffing.  This  aft  was  intended  to  dif- 
courage  the  unnatural  praftice  cf  wcn:cn  making  away 
with,  their  children  begotten  in  fcrr.icatiun,  to  avoid 
church-cenfnres. 

20.  Z)«;////y,  is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  fingle  com-  Duelling 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.    Fight- 
ing in  a  duel,  without  licences  from  the  king,  ispuniffi- 

able  by  death  ;  and  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fe- 
cond,  fiiall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  fliall  ac- 
cept a  challenge,  or  otherwife  engage  therein,  is  pil- 
U'lhed  by  baridiment  and  efcheat  of  moveables,  though 
no  aftual  fighting  ihould  enfue. 

21.  ham  flicker,  (from  halm  "home,"  andyor/r«  "  to  Haimiui 
feck  cr  purfue.")  is  the  afiiuilting  or  beating  of  a  per- ken. 
foil  in  his  own  houfe.     The  punilhment  of  this  crime  is 
nowhere  defiised,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Majelly, 
which  make  it  the  fame  as  that  of  a  rape  ;  and  it  is, 

like  rape,  capital  by  practice.  The  aliiiult  mull  be 
made    in  the  pre  per  houfe    of   llie  perfon    alTaulted, 

where 
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Ljw(  f    where  he  lies  and  rifjs  daily  and  nightly  ;  fo  that  nci- 
Sciitiaiid.  ther  a  public  houli,  nor  even  a  private,  w.'iere  one  id 

only  tranfiently,  falls  witliin  the  law. 
ittery.  22.  Any  party  to  a  lavv-fuit,  vhofhall  (lay,  wound, 

or  otherwiie  invade  his  adverfary,  at  any  period  of  lime 
between  executing  the  furcmons  and  the  complete  exe- 
cution oi  the  decree,  or  ihuU  be  acceilory  to  fuch  inva- 
fion,  (hall  Icfe  his  caufe.    The  fentence  pronounced  en 
this  tiial,  againll  him  who  has  committed  the  battery, 
is  not  fubjeel   to   redudion,  either  on  the  head  nf  mi- 
nority, or  on  any  other  ground  whatever  :   and  if  the 
perfon  profecuted  for  this  crime  lliall  be  denounced  for 
not  appearing,  his  lifercut,  as  well  as  finale  efche.it, 
falls  upon  the  denunciation, 
ronojous      23.  The  crime  of  ivrjn^'jus  imprtfr.iimcnt  \s  inferred, 
prifiiii-    i)y  granting  warrants  of  commitment  in  order  to  trial, 
""■  preceeding  on  informations  not  fuLicribed,  or  without 

t.xpreiling  the  caufe  of  commitment ;  by  receiving  or 
detaining  prifoners  on  fuch  warrants  ;  by  refufing  to  a 
prifoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment ;  by  de- 
taining him  in  clofe  confinement,  above  eight  days  af- 
ter his  commitment;  by  not  releailng  him  en  bail, 
where  the  crime  is  bailable  ;  and  by  tranfporling  per- 
fons  cut  cf  the  kingdom,  without  either  their  own  con- 
fent,  or  a  Liwtiil  fentence.  The  perfons  guilty  of  a 
wrongous  impiilbv.ment  are  puniihed  by  a  pecuniary 
muliTt,  from  L.  fjcoo  dov.-n  to  L.  400  S:ots,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  detained  ;  and  tlie  judge, 
or  ether  perfon  guilty,  is  over  and  above  fubjeiflcd  to 
pay  to  the  perfon  detained  a  certain  fum  per  likni,  pro- 
portiored  to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  pvi- 
blic  trull.  All  thcf;  penalties  may  be  infilled  for  by  a 
fummary  ai5lion  before  the  feilion,  and  are  fubjecl  to 
no  modification, 
lultcry.  ,^_  ylilulu-ry,  is  the  crime  by  which  the  marriage- 
bed  is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Ro- 
man nor  Jcwifh  law  be  committed,  but  where  the 
guilty  woman  was  the  wife  ot  another  :  by  ours,  it  is 
adult'-ry,  if  cither  the  manor  woman  be  married.  We 
diilingullli  betv>'cen  fimple  adultery,  and  that  which  is 
notorious  or  manii'e.1.  Open  and  manil'efl  adulterers, 
who  continue  incorrigible,  notwithilanding  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  church,  are  punilticd  capitally.  Tiiis 
crime  is  dilUnguilhed  by  one  or  other  of  the  fi)llowing 
characters :  where  there  is  ilfue  procreated  between 
the  adulterer-- ;  or  where  they  keep  bod  and  company 
t  'gether  notoricufiy  ;  or  where  they  give  fcandal  to 
ti'.e  church,  and  are  upon  their  obflinate  retufing  to 
I'llen  to  its  admonitions,  evcommunicated.  The  pu- 
nillmient  of  fmiple  adultery,  nut  being  tieiined  by  fta- 
tuio,  is  left  to  the  dil'crction  of  the  judge  ;  but  cuftoiii 
h.u  made  the  I'alling  of  the  fmg'.e  cfcheat  one  of  its  pe- 
nalties. 
;amy.  25.  Sj^nmy,  is   a  perfons  entering    into  the   engage- 

ments of  a  lecond  niarria.;e,  in  violation  of  a  former 
mani.ige-vow  Hill  fubfilling.  Bigamy,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  has  been  tolerated  in  many  Hates,  before 
tlie  ellabiilhmcnt  i.f  Chiilliaiiity,  even  by  the  Jews 
thenifelves  ;  but  it  is  prohibied  by  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpcl,  aiiJ  it  is  puniihed  by  tlii  law,  wiiether  on  th: 
part  of  the  man  or  of  the  wom.m,  witli  die  pains  of 
perj'iry. 
■'^-  26.  Iii::Ji,  is  committed  by  pcrfcns  who  (land  with- 

in  the  dejr.es  df  kindred  fiirbiddea  in  I.iv.  xvii.  and 
is  puni(h-d  capitally.     The  fame  degrees  aie  prohi- 
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hibited  in  affinity,  as  in  confanguinity,  Lev.xvxv.   13,     Law  of 
^/yly.     As  this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil-  Scotland. 
dren,  whether  lawful  or  natural,    (land  on  an  equal         "^ 
footing  :    civi/is  ratio    civi/ia  jura  corrumperc  poffjl,    non 
vera   natunilia.     It  is  difficult  indeed   to   bring  a  legal 
proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural,  on  the  fide  of  the 
father  ;  but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  with- 
out marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  explicit  ftatute  making  rape,  or  the     Rape. 
ravilhing  of  women,  capital ;  but  it  is  plainly  fuppofed 

in  aft  1 6 1 2.  f.  4.  by  which  the  ravilher  is  exempted  from 
the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  woman's 
fubfequent  confent,  or  her  declaration  that  fhe  went  off 
with  him  of  lier  own  free-will  ;  and  even  then,  he  is  to 
fuiFer  an  arbitrary  punifliment,  either  by  imprifonment, 
confifcation  of  goods,  or  a  peoiniary  tine. 

28.  'Thcfl  is  defined,  A  fraudulent  intermeddling  with    Theft, 
the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain. 

The  ancient  law  proportioned  the  punilhraent  of  the 
theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  ftolen ;  heightening  it 
gradually,  from  a  flight  corporal  punilhment  to  a  ca- 
pital,  if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
whicli  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two 
fheep.  In  leverai  latter  afts,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  fttileii 
is  of  Imall  value,  we  confider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic- 
kery, which  is  punillied  either  corporally  or  by  baniih- 
ment.  The  breaking  of  orchards,  and  the  dealing  df 
green  wood,  is  puniihed  by  a  tine,  which  riles  as  the 
crime  is  repeated. 

29.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime, 
though  du;  value  of  the  thing  ttolen  be  trilling  ;  as 
theft  twice  lepeated,  or  committed  in  the  night,  or  by 
landed  men  ;   or  of  things  let  apart  for  facred  ufes. 

The  receivers  and  concealers  of  llolen  goods,  knowing  Rcfctof 
them  to  be  fucli,  fuller  as  thieves.  Thofe  who  barely  ■•"■"f"' 
harbour  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours  ei- 
ther before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  puniihed 
as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  fell  goods  belong- 
ing to  thieves  or  lawlefs  perfons  who  dure  not  themielv-,  s 
conic  to  mirket,  are  puniihed  with  banlllune.it  and  the 
cfcheat  of  moveables. 

30.  Theft  .ittcnded  with  violence  is  called  robbery  ;^''^^'^1> 
and  in  the  old  ihnMa,  rhf  or Jl'/ulLrief ;  under  which 

cl.ifs  may  be  included yi//-//;;;",  or  the  taking  oi  meat  .md 
drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it.  Stoulhrief  came 
at  lalt  to  be  committed  fo  audacioufly,  by  bands  of  men 
aifiiciateil  toged;er,  that  it  was  thought  necelfiry  to  veil 
all  the  tVeeh'^lders  with  a  pjwcr  of  holding  courts  up- 
on forners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  death. 
N.iy,  all  were  capitally  puniihed,  who,  to  fecure  their 
lands  from  depredation,  payed  to  the  rievers  a  ycaily 
contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  biack-mdil.  An 
aft  alio  palled,  commanding  to  banilhment  a  band  of 
foraers,  who  were  originally  from  E_:^ypi  c.iUed  ^ypjici, 
and  adjudging  to  death  all  that  fliould  be  reputed  •^„'v/'- 
t'tati',  if  found  theieafter  within  the  kingdf  m.  Rob* 
bcry  committed  on  the  (li.M  is  called  jV/-.jrv,and  is  puniih- 
ed capitally  by  the  high  admiral.  Several  of  the  tafts 
which,  eouftiiute  this  crime  are  let  f«  rth  in  a  Britilh  fta- 
tute, il'  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

31.  i-jlf.hinil,  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  th;  fraudulent  imi- FalfcliooJ. 
tali  n  or  fupprelTion  of  truth,  to  the  dam.ige  of  another. 

The  lives  and  goods  of  pei  Ions  convifted  of  ufmg  falfe 

weights  or  me.ifuics  were,  by  th:  old  law,  in  die  king's 
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mercy  ;  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
remitUon.  The  Litelt  ftatute  againft  this  crime,  pu- 
nilhes  it  by  confilcation  of  moveables.  That  particular 
Ipecies  of  talfehood,  which  confills  in  the  talfifying  of 
writings,  palFes  by  tlie  name  oi  forgery.  The  pradice 
has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital ;  unlefs  the  forgery  be  of  exe- 
cutions, or  other  writings  of  fmaller  moment ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  punilhcd  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  muft  not  only  be  fabricated,  but 
put  to  ufe  or  founded  on,  in  order  to  infer  this  crime. 
And  thouc;h  it  be  ftriiftly  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it 
is  proper  to  the  court  of  feffion  ;  but  where  improba- 
tion  is  moved  againll  a  deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
inferior  judge,before  whom  the  aflion  lies,  is  competent 
to  it  ail  dvilun  ejfidmn.  ^V'hen  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
ception, the  praflice,  to  difcourage  a£Fei5ted  delays, 
obliges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  confign  L.  40 
Scots  ;  wliich  he  forfeits,  if  his  plea  fliall  appear  ca- 
lumnious. 

33.  Where  a  pcrfon,  found  gv.illy  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  fellion,  is  by  them  remitted  to  the  juiliciary, 
an  indiiflment  is  there  exhibited  againft  him,  and  a 
jury  fvvorn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  feffion  is  produ- 
ced, in  place  of  all  other  evidence  of  the  crime,  inrc- 
fped  of  wliich  the  jury  find  the  pannel  guilty  ;  fo  that 
that  decree  being  pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  is 
held  as  full  proof,-  or,  in  the  ft\le  of  the  bar,  as probatio 
probata. 

34.  Perjury,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a 
fallehood  on  oath,  really  coftltutes  the  cr'tmem  falfi ; 
for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  tlie  moft  folemn 
manner,  fubftitutefalfehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To 
conftitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  trutli  muft  be 
deliberately  intended  by  the  fwearer ;  and  tlierefore 
reafonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  forgettul- 
nefs  or  milapprehenfion,  according  to  his  age,  health, 
and  other  circumftances.  The  breach  of  a  promiffory 
oath,  does  not  infer  this  crime  ;  for  he  who  promifes  on 
oath,  may  fincerely  intend  performance  when  he  fwears, 
and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  call  on  God  to  atteft  a  falfe- 
hood.  Though  an  oath,  however  falfe,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a  civil  queftion,concludes  the  caufe,  the  per- 
i'on  perjured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial  ;  for  tlie  effecfl 
of  tlic  reference  can  go  no  further  than  the  private  right 
tif  the  parties. 

35.  Nowithftanding  the  m-fchievous  confequences 
et  perjury  to  fociety,  it  is  not  punifhed  capitally,  but 
by  confifcaticn  of  moveables  ,imprifonment  for  a  year, 
and  infamy.  The  court  of  feffion  is  competent  to  per- 
jury IncidtnUr,  wlien,  in  any  examination  upon  oath, 
taken  in  a  caufe  depending  before  them,  a  perfon  ap- 
pears to  liave  fworn  falfely  :  but  in  the  common  cafe, 
that  trial  is  proper  to  the  juiliclary.  Sidorr.clioii  of 
perjury  confills  in  tampering  with  perfons  who  are  to 
Iwear  in  judgement,  by  diresfling  them  how  they  are 
to  depofe  ;  and  it  is  punilhcd  wi^h  the  pains  of  perju- 
ry. 
S^tSiuaate.  36.  The  crime  of  JlJiionate  from  ffe/lio,  includes 
every  iraud  which  is  not  diftinguilhed  by  a  fpecial 
nam?  ;  but  is  chiefly  ai)pl'cd  to  conveyances  of  the 
fame  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to 
different  difponces.  The  punifliment  of  ftellionate  mull 
neceffarily  be  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na- 
tures and  difTcreut  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  a>.T:s. 
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The  perfons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  confifts  in  Law  of 
granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  the  law  declared  Scotland 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  king's  mer- 
cy. The  ct)gnifance  of  y)a«.^«/i«.'  bankruptcy  \s  appro- 
priated to  the  court  of  feffion,  who  may  inflid  any  pu- 
nilhment  on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
his  guilt,  death  excepted. 

37.  ITie  crime  of  iftry,  before  the  reformation, 
confuted  in  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  the  life  of 
money  ;  and  now  in  taking  an  higher  rate  of  intereft 
than  is  authorifed  by  law.  It  is  divided  into  ufura 
manifejia,  or  dired  ;  and  velata,  or  covered.  One  may 
be  guilty  of  the  firft  kind,  either  where  he  covenants 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawf'ul  intereft  on 
the  loan-money  :  or  where  one  receives  the  intereft 
of  a  fum  before  it  is  due,  fmce  thereby  he  takes  a  con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe  of  money  before  the  debtor  has 
really  got  the  ufe  of  it.  Wliere  a  debt  is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creditor  runs 
the  hazard  of  lofmg  his  fum,  he  may  covenant  for  an 
higher  intereft  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of  u- 
fury  ;  for  there,  the  intereft  is  not  given  merely  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

38.  Covered  ufury,  is  that  which  is  committed  un- 
der the  mafk  not  of  a  loan  but  of  fome  other  contrail  ; 
e.  g.  a  fale  or  an  improper  wadfet.  And  in  general, 
all  obligations  entered  into  with  an  intention  of  getting 
more  than  the  legal  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  money, 
however  they  may  be  difguifed,  are  ufurious.  As  a 
farther  ffaurd  aaainft  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than 
the  legal  intereft  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
money,  merchandife,  or  other  commodities,  by  way  of 
loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  whatever,  or  the 
taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  ufury.  Where  ufury 
is  proved,  the  ufm-ious  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  funis  or  goods 
lent.  Ufury,  when  it  is  to  be  purfued  criminally,  mufl> 
be  tried  by  the  jufticiary  ;  but  where  the  libel  con- 
cludes only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  rellitution,  the  fef- 
fion is  the  proper  court. 

39.  Injury,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  re- 
proaching or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are 
either  verbal  or  real.  A  verbal  injury,  when  directed 
againft  a  private  perfon,  confifts  in  the  uttering  contu- 
melious words,  which  tend  to  expofe  our  neighbour's 
charaSer  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.  It  does 
not  feem  diat  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defecfls, 
v.ithout  any  farcaftical  reflections,  though  It  be  Inhu- 
man, falls  under  this  defcription,  as  thefe  Imply  no  real 
reproach  in  the  juft  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the 
Injurious  eipreffions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one's 
moral  charaffer,  or  fix  fome  particular  guilt  upon  liim, 
and  arc  deliberately  repeated  in  different  companies,  or 
handed  about  in  wliifpers  to  confidents,  it  then  grows 
up  to  the  crime  of  flander :  and  where  a  perfon's  mo- 
ral charafter  is  thus  attacked,  the  r.nimus-  injuriamli  is 
commonly  inferred  from  the  Injurious  words  tliernftlves, 
unlefs  fpecial  circumftances  be  offered  to  take  off  the 
prei'umptlon,  ex.  gr.  that  the  words  were  uttered  in 
judgment  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  a  magiftiate,  and  had  fome  foundation  In  faft. 
Though  the  cognizance  of  flarder  is  proper  to  tlie  com- 
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:.w  of  miiTaries,  wlio,  as  the  jmlkes  Chryikmliaiis,  are  the 
;  ■^'■^"'^-  only  judges  of  fcandal  ;  yet,  for  f<ime  time  paft,  bare 
verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  lellion.  It  is  punilhcd  either  by  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  perl'ons  inju- 
ring and  injured,  and  the  circumftaiices  of  time  and 
place  ;  or  if  the  injury  import  fcandal,  by  publicly  ac- 
knowledging the  offence  ;  and  frequently  the  two  are 
conjoined.  The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  ftrifl 
fpeech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  affeift  the  perfon's 
moral  charai?ler  ;  yet,  as  it  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs,  it  founds  him  in  an  aftion  of  damages, 
which  mull  be  brought  before  the  judge-ordinary. 
A  real  injury  is  infliited  by  any  faft  by  which  a  per- 
fon's honour  or  dignity  is  afteifted  ;  as  ftriking  one 
with  a  cane,  or  ev.  .1  aiming  a  blow  without  Ih  iking  ; 
fpitting  in  one's  face  ;  affiiming  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
any  other  mark  of  dillin<Sion  proper  to  another,  &c. 
The  compoling  and  ijublilhing  defamatory  libels  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.  Real  injuries  are  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,  and  puniflied  either  by  fine  or  im- 
priibnment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offen- 
ders, 

40.  After  having  fliortly  explained  the  feveral 
crimes  punilhable  by  the  law,  this  treatile  may  be 
concluded  with  a  few  obfervations  on  criminal  jurif- 
diiflion,  the  forms  of  trial,  and  tlie  meth(ids  by  which 
crimes  may  be  extinguilhed.  Criminal  jurifdiftiqn  is 
Criminal  founded,  i.  Rntione  ilcmicUii,  if  the  defender  dwells 
jurifJuSlioii  ^^.i^llin  tjig  territory  of  the  judge.  Vagabonds,  who 
have  no  certain  domicile,  may  be  tried  wherever  they 
arc  apprehended.  2.  R-uione  rklicli,  if  the  crime 
was  committed  within  the  territory.  Treaf 'n  is  tri- 
able, by  the  Englifli  law,  in  any  country  that  the 
king  fliould  appoint ;  and,  by  a  temporary  act  now 
expired,  treafon  committed  in  certain  Scots  counties, 
was  made  triable  by  the  court  of  judiciary,  wherever 
it  Ihould  fit. 

What  per-  ^i.  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unlefs  the  perf3n 
fonsarenot  ^ccufed  is  capable  of  making  liis  defence.  Abfents 
therefore  cannot  be  tried  ;  nor  fatuous  nor  furious 
perfons,  durante  furore,  even  for  crimes  committed 
wiiile  they  were  in  their  fenfes.  For  a  like  reafon, 
Illinois  who  had  no  curators, could  not,  by  the  Roman 
hiw,  be  tried  criminally  ;  but  prefent  pradlice  crnfiders 
every  perfon  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  alfo  fuffi- 
cientiy  qualified  for  making  his  defence  in  a  criminal 
trial. 

42.  No  perfon  can  be  imprifoncd  in  order  to  fland 
trial  for  any  ciime,  without  a  warrant  in  writino-  cx- 
prefling  the  caufe,  and  proceeding  upon  a  fublcribed 
information,  nnlcfs  in  the  cafe  cf  indignilies  dene  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  ollences  fpecially  mentioned 
in  1701.  f.  6.  Every  prifoner  committed  in  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  wliich  he  is  accufed  be  not  capi- 
tal, is  entitled  to  be  releafed  upon  bail,  the  extent  c>f 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
12,000  mcrks  vScots  for  a  iicblenian,  6000  for  a  lauded 
gentleman,  2000  for  every  other  gentleman  or  burgefs, 
and  6co  for  any  other  inferior  perfon.  That  perfons 
wliO,  cither  from  the  nature  cf  the  crime  with  wliich 
they  are  charaed,  or  from  their  low  circumdances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  fir  ever  in  prifon  un- 
tried, it  is  lawful  for  every  fuch  prifoner  to  apply  to 
the  criminal  judge,  that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on. 


tri^bli: 


Commit 
meui. 
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The  judge  muft,  within   24  hours  after  fuch  applica-    Law  of 
tion,  ilfue  letters  dirc<fled  to  mellengers,  for  intimating  Scotlaiul. 
to  the   profecutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  prifoner's  trial,         ^ 
within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  imprifonment  :   And    if  die  perfecutor  does 
not  infifl  within  that  time,  or  if  the  trial  is  not  finifhed 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  Juflici- 
ary,  or   in  thirty  when  before   any   other  judge  ;  the 
prifoner  is,  upon  a  fecond   application,  fetting    forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapfed,  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
under  the  fame  penalty. 

43.  Upon  Kine's  committing  any  of  the  grofTer  ivecogri- 
crimes,  it  is  ufual  for  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fherifF,  or  tion. 
other  judge,  to  take  a  precognition  of  the  faiffs,  /'.  e. 
to  examine  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  criminal  a(5f, 
upon  the  fpecial  circumffances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  direifion  to  the  profecutor,  how  to  fet  forth 
the  fafls  in  the  libel  ;  but  the  perfons  examined  may 
infill  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  they 
give  teftimony  at  the  trial.  Juftices  of  the  peace, 
iheriffs,  and  magiftrates  of  boroughs,  are  alfo  autho- 
rifed  to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  in  the  circuit  courts ;  which  informations  are  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  juflice-clerk  40  days  before  the 
fitting  of  the  reipeflive  courts.  To  difcourage 
groundlefs  criminal  trials,  all  profecutors,  where  the 
defender  was  abfolved,  were  condemned  by  flatute,  in 
cofts,  as  they  ihould  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and 
befides  were  iubjected  to  a  fmall  fine,  to  be  divided 
between  the  fife  and  the  defender :  And  where  the 
king's  advocate  was  the  only  purfuer,  his  informer 
was  made  liable.  This  fufhciently  warrants  the  pre- 
fent practice  of  condemning  vexatious  profecutors  in 
a  pecuniary  muldt,  though  far  exceeding  tlis  (latutory 
funi. 

j.'^.  The  forms  of  trial  upon  criminal  accufations,  Form  of 
differ  much  from  thofe  obfcrved  in  civil  adions,  if  we  ""'^'• 
except  the  cafe  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  court  of  felfion  is 
competent  to,  and  of  lelfer  olFences  tried  before  infe- 
rior courts.  The  trial  of  crimes  proceeds  either  upon 
indiiffment,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  when  the  perfon 
to  be  tried  is  in  prifon;  or  by  criminal  letters  iliuing 
from  the  fignet  of  the  judiciary.  In  either  cafe,  the 
defender  mull  be  ferved  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment or  letters,  and  witli  a  lill  of  the  witnelTes  to  be 
brought  agaiuR  him,  and  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
pafs  on  the  inqtiell,  and  15  free  days  mull  intervene 
between  his  being  iii  ferved  and  the  day  of  appearance. 
When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  letters,  tlie  pri- 
vate profecutor  mull  give  I'ecurity,  at  raifing  tlie  let- 
ters, that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  ths 
jufticiary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35. ;  and  the  defender, 
if  he  be  not  already  in  prifon,  is,  by  the  letters,  re- 
(]uired  to  give  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of 
days  after  his  citation,  for  his  appearance  upon  the 
day  fixed  for  his  trial :  And  if  he  gives  none  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel, 
which  infers  die  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indiiffment,  or  of  the  criminal 
letters,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  a- 
g.iinll  the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the 
])iiirl!inicnt  'le  ought  to  fulFer,  is  called  the  /;A7.  AU 
libels  mud  be  fpecial,  fetting  ('(itli  the  particular  iai5ls 
inferring  the  guilt,  and  the  p.irticular  pl.icc  where 
4  Y  2  thetc 
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cwr)-,  are  peremptory  :  the  criminal  letters  mult  be 
called  on  tlie  very  day  to  which  the  defender  is  cited  ; 
and  hence,  ii'  no  accufer  appears,  their  efFeifl  is  loft, 
in/lanlia  peril,  and  new  letters  mull  be  railed.     If  the 
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thefe  facts  v.'cre  done.     The  time  cf  committing  the  is  the  cnly  profecutor,  if  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,    Law  of 

crime  may  be  libelled  in  more  general  terms,  with  an  there  mull  needs  be  a  penury  of  witneffes,  as  in  rape,   Scotland 

alternative  as   to  the   month,  or  day   of  the  month  :  robbery,  &c.  ^  "^ 

but  as  it  is  not  pradicablc,  in  moft  cafes,  to  libel  upon        51.  After  all  the  witneffes  have  been  examined  in  Vcrdifl  ( 

the  prccifc  circumllances  of  accellion  that  may  appear  court,    the  jury  are  fiiut  up  in  a  room  by  thenifelves,  -ffife. 

in  proof,  libels  a;jainft  acceflories  are  fufficient,  if  they  where  they  muft  continue,  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 

mention,  in  general,  that  the  perfons   profecutcd   are  dence,  till  their  verdiiV  or  judgment  be  fubfcribed  by 

cuiity  art  and  part.  the  foreman  ^or  chancellor)  and  clerk;  and  according 

46.  The  defender  in  a  criminal  trial  may  raife  to  this  verdi<fl  the  court  pronounces  fentence,  either 
letters  of  exculpation,  for  citing  witneffes  in  proof  of  abfolvinc;  or  condemning.  It  is  not  necellary,  by  the 
his  defences  awainft  the  libel,  or  of  his  obje>5li»ns  a-  law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  fliould  be  unanimous  in 
(Tainft  any  of  the  jury  or  witnedes ;  which  muft  be  ex-  finding  a  perfon  guilty  ;  the  narroweft  majority  is  as 
ccuted  to'the  fame  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the  fufficient  againft  the  panad,  as  for  him.  Juries  can- 
indiiflmtnt  or  criminal  letters.  not   be  puniihed  on  account  of  an   erroneous  verdift, 

47.  The  diets   of  appearance,  in  the  court   ofjufti-  either  for  or  againft  the  pannel. 

52.  Though  the  proper  bnfnic"  ofa  jury  be  to  in- Powfrs  ol 

quire  into  the  truth  of  the  fa>5ts  found  relevant  by  the  a  jury, 
court,  for  which  reafon  they  are  ft'metimes  called  the 
inquejl ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  they  judge  alfo  in  mat- 
libel,  or  any  of  the  executions,  Ihall  to  the  profecutor  ters  of  law  or  relevancy.  Thus,  though  an  objedlion 
appear  informal,  or  if  he  be  diffident  of  the  proof,  againft  a  witnefs  fhall  be  repelled  by  tlie  court,  the 
from  the  abfconding  of  a  necelfary  witnefs,  the  court  jury  are  under  no  neceffity  to  give  more  credit  to  his 
will,  upon  a  motion  nrade  by  him,  defert  the  diet/;o  teftimony  than  they  think  juft  :  And  in  all  trials  of 
loco  et  tempore  ;  after  which  new  letters  .become  alfo  ne-  art  and  part,  where  fpecial  fai5ls  are  not  libelled,  the 
celTary.  A  defender,  who  does  not  appear  on  the  jury,  if  they  return  a  general  verdift,  are  indeed 
very  day  to  which  he  is  cited,  is  declared  fugitive  ;  in  judges  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  relevancy  of 
confequence  of  which,  his  Tingle  efcheat  ialls.  The  the  fafls  that  are  fworn  to  by  the  v/itnelfes.  A  ge- 
dcfender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the  neral  verdiift,  is  that  which  finds  in  general  terms,  that 
pannel.  the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,    or  that  the  libel  or 

48.  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  cri-  defences  are  proved  or  not  proved.  In  a  fpecial  ver- 
niinal  libel,  are,  i.  The  relevancy  of  the  fafts, /.<■.  their  didl,  the  jury  finds  certain  faifls  proved,  the  import  of 
iiilficiency   to   infer    the    conclulion  ;   2.   Their   truth,  which  is  to  be  afterwards  confidered  by  the  court. 

The  conlideration  of  tiie  firft  belongs  to  the  judge   of        53.  Criminal   judges  muft  now    fufpeud  for    fome  gj^^^^j, 

the  court  ;  tint  of  the  (ther,  to  the  jury  or  affize.     If  time  the  execution  of  fuch  fentences  as  affcft  life  or 

the   fa<51s   lilitlled    be  found  irrelevant,  the   pannel   is  limb,  that  fo  condemned  criminals,  whofe  cafes  defen-e 

difmilfed   irom   the  bar  ;  if  relevant,  the  court  remits  favour,  may  have  accefs  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy. 

die  proof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  ;  which  No  fentence  of  any  court  of  judicature,  fouth  of  the 

muit  confiftof  15  men  pxked  out  by  the  court  from  a  river  Forth,  importing  either  de.ith  or  demembration, 

greater  number  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all  can  be  executed  in  lefs  than  30  days  ;  and,  if  north 
lummoncd,  and  given  in  lift  to  the  defender  at  fei-ving 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  libel. 

49.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the 
defender's  oath  ;  for  no  peri'on  is  compellable  to  fwear 
..ngainft  himfelf,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  eftate 
is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy  ; 
becaufe  one's  good  name  is,  in  right  ellimation,  as 
valuable  as  his  life.     There  is  one  exception  however  to 

this  rule   in  trying  the   crime  of  '»-.'iiry,  \\hich  may  be  hearing   of  one   fide  ;    and  bec.iufe,  though  his  euih 

proved  by  the  ufurcr's  own  oath,  notwithftanding  the  ftould  be  ever  fo  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 

rule.  Nemo  len-'ur  jiirare  in  fuam  tnrpitudinem.     Crimes  beyond    the  reach    of  human  penalties  :    Such  trials 

therefore  arc  in  the  general  cafe  proveable  only  by  the  therefore  can  have  no  eflce"^,  but  to  punifh  the  ir.no- 

defender's  free   confclTion,  or  by   writing,  or  by  wit-  cent  heir,  contrary  to  that  moft  equitable  rule.  Culpa 

neiies.     Ko    extrajudicial    confefHcp,  unlefs   it   is    ad-  tenet  fuos  auSnres.     2.  Crimes  may  be  extingiiilhed  by 

hered  to  by  tlie  pannel  in  judgement,  can  be  admitted  a  remilfion  from  the  fcvereign.     But  a  remiffion,  tho' 

ns  evidence.  it  fecures  the  delinquent  fmm  the  public  refentment, 

50.  All  objeftions  relevant  againft  a  witnefs  in  civil  tie  exercife  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown,  cannct 
cales  arc  alfo  relevant  in  criminal.  No  witnefs  is  ad-  cut  off  the  party  iv-jured  from  his  claim  of  daina<^e"^, 
.'lilted,  who  may  gain  or  lofe  by  tlie  event  of  the  over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.  Whoever 
tna'.  Socii  crimitus,  or  alToci-ites  in  the  fome  crime,  thtref're  founds  on  a  remiffion,  is  liable  in  damages, 
•are  not  admitted  againft  one  another,  except  eitlier  in  to  the  jirivate  profecutor,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he 
tr-mes  .againft  the  ftate,  as  treafon  ;  in  occult  crimes,  hjd  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  Even  general  afls 
where  other  witneffes  cannot  be  had,  as  forgery ,  or  of  indemnity  pailed  in  parliament,  thougli" they  fecure 
ii-.  thefts  or  dcpradations  committed  in  the  Highland.?,  againft  fuch  penalties  as  law  inflifts  upon  tlie  criaiinal 
The  tefi-niony  of  the  private  party  injured  may  be  merely  per  modiim  pa-ne,  yet  do  not  againft  tho  pay- 
Icceived  ajijnft  ih;  pannel,  where  the  king's  advocate  ment  of  .any  rc:u;.i.iry  fine  that   is  given    by   fiatute 


of  it,  in  lefs  than  40  days,  after  the  date  of  the  fen- 
tence. But  corporal  puniiliments,  lefs  than  death  or 
dii'membering,  e.  g.  whipping,  pillory,  idc.  may  be  in- 
tlioled  eight  days  after  fentence  on  this  fide  Forth,  and 
twelve  days  after  fentence  beyond  it. 

54.  Crimes    are  extinguifhed,   i.    By  the  death  of  j-xtincSbni 
the  criminal :  both  becaufe  a  dead  perfon  can  make  of  crimes, 
no  defence,  fo  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the 
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»f    to  the  party  injured,  nor  againft  the  demand  of  any  brought  upon  any  penal  ilatute  nnJc  or  to  be  mide,      law  of 

claim  competent  to  him  in  name  of  damages.  where  the  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  crown,  expire    ^'"tbnd. 

55.   Leiler  injuries,  which  cimii't   be  jiroperly  faid  in  two  years  alter  committing  the  offence  ;  and  where  *'~~ 

to  art'eifl  the  pubhc  peace,  may  be  extinguilhcd,  either  the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  o^oth^r  profecutor,  the 

by  the  private  party's  etpref-.ly  torgiving  him,  or  by  profecutor  mufl  fue  within   one  year,  and  the   crown 

his  being  reconciled  to  the  olfendcr,    after  receiving  within  two  ye.irs  after  the  year  ended.     Certain  crimes 

the  injury.     Hence  arifes  the  rule,  Dijfimuhitkme  loUilur  are,  without  tlie  aid  of  any  ftatute,  cxtinguillied  by  a 

injuria.     But  wliere  the  offence  is  of  a  liigliev  nature,  (horter  prel'cription   than  twenty  years.      By  the  old 

the  party  injured,  though  he  may  pafs  from   the  pro-  law,  in  the  cale  of  rape,    robbery,  and  liamefucken, 

fecuiion,  in  fo  far  as  his  private  intcrtll  is  concerned,  the    party  injured  was  not  heard  after   a    lilence    oi 

cannot  preclude  the  king's  advocate,  or  procurator-fif-  twenty-lour  liours  ;  from  a  prefumptiin,  that  pcrfons 


cal,  from  infilling  ad  v'mJiclani  piiblkaii 


could  not  be  to  groLly  injured,  witl.out  immediately 


56.  Crimes    are  alfo    extinguilhcd  by  prefcription,  comjilaining  :  And  it   is  probable,  that  a  profeciition 

which  operates  by  the  mere  lapl'e  of    time,    without  for  thefe  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  confidcrable  time, 

any  acl  either  of  the  Ibvereign  oi-  of  the  private  iuiferer.  would  be  call  even  at  lliis  day,  or  at  leall  tlic  puniih- 

Crinies  prclcrihe  in  20  years  ;  but  in  particular  crimes,  ment  reltricted.     l^elier  injuries  fuffer  alfo  a  ftort  prc- 

the  prelcription  is  limited  by  llatute  to  a  Ihorter  time,  fcription  ;  law  fnfunitr^  forgivcnefs,  from  tlie  nature 

No    peribn    can    be   profccuted   upon  the  ai5l  againil  of  the  otfence,  and  the  (ilence  of  the  party.     TI-.c  par- 

wrongous  impiifonment,  alter  tlircc  years.     High  trea-  tieular  fpacc   of  time  luiHcisnt   to   ellablilh  this  pre- 

fon,  committed  within    the  king's  dominions,    fufFers  funiption  mult  be  determined  by  the  judge,  according 

likewife  a  triennial  prefcription,  if  indiiTlment  be  not  to  circumllances. 
found  againil  thj  traitor  within  that  time.     All  actions 
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L.iir-Langm^e.  In  England  all  law-proceedings 
were  formerly  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings 
were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counl'el  and  decillons  of  the  court  were  in 
the  fame  barbarous  dialefl.  An  evident  and  Ihamcful 
badge,  it  mult  be  owned,  of  tyranny  and  foreign  ler- 
vitude  ;  being  introduced  under  the  aufpices  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  and  liis  fons  :  whereby  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Roman  fatyrill  was  once  mure  vcilfied, 
that  Gallia  raufulicos  itoiu't  facunda  Brittaunos.  This 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  who,  havi'.ig 
employed  his  arms  fuccefsfuUy  in  fubduing  the  crown 
of  France,  thought  it  unbefeeming  the  dignity  of  the 
victors  to  ufe  any  longer  t..e  language  of  a  vanqu'lhcd 
country.  By  a  llatute,  therefore,  pail'ed  in  the  3();li 
year  of  his  reign,  it  was  enabled,  that  for  the  future 
all  pleas  lliould  be  pleaded,  Ihown,  defended,  anfwcrcd, 
debated,  and  judged,  in  the  En^lilh  tongue  ;  but  be 
entered  and  inrolled  in  Latin  :  In  like  manner  as  Don 
Alonfo  X.  king  of  Caltilc  (the  great-grandfather  of 
Edward  III.)  obliged  his  fubjedts  to  ufe  the  Cafti- 
lian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings  ;  and  as,  in  12S6, 
the  German  language  was  ellabiiihed  in  the  ccuits  of 
the  empire.  And  perhaps,  if  the  legillature  had  then 
diredtcd  that  the  v/rits  thcrnfeives,  which  arc  mandates 
from  the  king  to  his  fubjeifls  to  perform  certan  a..1s 
or  to  appear  at  certain  places,  Ihould  h.ive  been  framed 
in  the  Englilh  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
ancient  law,  it  had  not  been  very  improper.  But  the 
record  or  enrolment  of  thofe  writs  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  whidi  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  ot 
poRerity,  was  more  fsrviceable  (becaufe  more  durable) 
in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  tiian  in  any  tlux  or 
living  one.  The  prai5lifers,  however,  being  uled  to  the 
Norman  language,  and  thcrcfoie  imagining  they  could 
cxpreis  their  tlioughts  m.orc  aptly  and  more  concilely 
in  that  than  in  any  other.  Hill  continued  to  take  their 
notes  in  law  French;  and  of  courfe,  wlien  thofe  notes 
Sivmc  tQ  be  ^lublilhed,.  ui.dcr  the  dejicmin^lion  of  re- 
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ports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  diale>ft ;  which      I.av- 
joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  let-  Lsngi'Jge. 
ter,  has  occafioned  many  a  (ludent  to  throw  away  liis  " 

Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a 
page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, they  would  have  found  nothing  very  for- 
midable in  the  language  ;  which  diiF.-rs  in  its  gram- 
mar and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  Frer.ch, 
as  the  diiftion  ol  Chau  er  and  Gower  diies  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  Pope.  Belides,  as  the  Englilh  and  Nor- 
m.in  languages  were  concurrently  uled  by  our  anccft- 
ors  lor  feveral  centuries  together,  the  two  idioms  have 
naturall)  alUniilated,  and  nuitu  illy  borrowed  from  each 
other  :  for  which  realon  the  grammatical  conllru.ftion 
ot  each  is  fo  very  much  the  fa.ie,  that  I  apprehend  an 
Englilhman  (with  a  week's  prepar.ition)  would  undcr- 
lland  the  laws  of  Normandy,  collcc'ted  in  ijieir  grand 
coujhimitr,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred 
within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  en- 
try and  enrolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in 
ule  for  four  centuries,  anlwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englilh 
(oftentimes  word  fur  word)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furpri- 
ling  it  UiDuld  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fa- 
bricated at  home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  llian 
by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  Englilh  words. 
Whereas  m  reality  it  is  a  very  univcrfal  dialcift,  fpread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  tile  northern 
nations  ;  and  particularly  accummodated  and  moulded 
to  anfwer  all  the  puipofes  ot  the  lawyers  witli  a  pecu- 
liar exav-tiicfs  and  prev.ifion.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  the  limpliclty,  or  (if  the  reader  ple.ifes)  the  poverty 
and  bahlnefs  cf  its  texture,  calculated  to  exprtfs  the 
ideas  of  mankind  jull  as  they  ari.e  in  the  hum m  mind,, 
without  any  rhcturlcal  flouriihes,  or  perplexed  orna- 
ments of  llyle  :  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  tiinlc  laws 
and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  comrnini- 
lics,  arc  generally  the  mo'.l  calily  undeniocd,  where 
Uren;^tli  and  perfjiicuity,  not  harmony  or  elegance  ot 
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Liw-  esprciHon,  havs  been  principally  confulted  in  compi- 
Laiiguat,e.  linjr  them.  Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  Ic- 
'  "  '  gilLitors,  though  they  relolveJ  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  promulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  du- 
rable ar.d  more  generally  known  to  their  conquered 
fubjcL'ts  than  their  own  Teutonic  diale(fts,  yet  (either 
through  choice  or  nccell'ity)  have  frequently  intermixed 
tiicrein  feme  words  of  a  Gctliic  original  ;  which  is, 
more  or  lefs,  the  cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemilli  in 
the  Englilli  legal  latinity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  ge- 
nerally denuminated  latu-Ltilin  is  in  reality  a  mere 
teclir.ical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and 
eafy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times ; 
and  on  thnfe  accounts  bell  fuited  to  prefcrve  tliofe  me- 
morials which  are  intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  ac- 
tion. The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  carliell  ages,  while  the  more  modern  and  more  el 
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far'ni,  <j;/!ix«/i/^(»-9-«f'is{  ;  cubkiihvn,  xxQixMni  ',  JUivm  fa-  Law 
m'tHas,  'crtiJx-ifaijLi>.:!ti;  irpudium,  firxJ'/ev  ;  comJ}rc/m!j/:im,^^"Z^^ 
xo«Tfo«/T!rcv;  revei'ititia  rt  olifequium,  puifivr/st  xamC  riy.xim; 
and  the  like.  They  ftudied  more  the  exaft  and  pre- 
cife  import  of  the  words,  than  the  neatnefs  and  delicacy 
of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that  the 
terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un- 
couth, or  more  difficult  to  be  explamed  by  a  teacher, 
than  thnfe  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Arirtotle's  philofopliy  ;  nay,  even  of  the  politer  arts 
of  architeAure  and  its  kindred  ftudies,  or  the  fcience 
of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Thomas  More's  famous  legal 
queltion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the 
definition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophers  currently 
gave  of  their  mnii'ria  prima,  the  groundwork  of  all  na- 
tural knowledge  ;  that  it  is  neque  quid,  neque  quanium, 
nsque  qihtic,  nequt-  aiiqind eorum  quiius  ens  tlelirm'.natur  ;  or 
its  fubfequent  explanation  by  Adrian  Heereboard,  who 


gant  ftruiffures  of  Attica,   Rome,  and   Palmyra,  have    alFures  us,  that   tnaleria  prima  non  eji  corpus,  mqiie  per 
•  •  .     .     o      ,        .-   ■  jormam  corponilath,  neque  per  fimplktm   effenflam  :  ejl  ta- 

men  ens,  et  quidem  fuhjhintia,  licet  incomphtu  ;  hahetque  ac- 
tum ex  fe  en.'i.'alivum,  etjlmid  ejl  polcntia  fiibjediva.  The 
law,  therefore,  with  regard  to  its  technical  phrafes, 
(lands  upon  the  fame  footins;  with  other  ftudies,  and 
requefts  only  the  fam>e  indulgence. 

TJiis  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  I'rom  the  time 
of  its  firll  introduftion,  till  the  fubveriion  of  the  an- 
cient confi:ituticn  under  Cromwell ;  whsn,  among  many 
other  innovations  in  the  law,  fome  for  the  better  and 
fonic  for  the  worfe,  tlie  language  of  the  records  was  al- 
tered and  turned  into  Englifh.  But,  at  the  refloration 
of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  counte- 
nanced ;  tlie  pra'flil'ers  finding  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  fo  concifely  or  figniJicantly  in  any  o- 
tlier  language  but  the  Latin.  And  th  's  it  continued 
without  any  fenftble  inconvenience  till  about  the  j-ear 
1730,  whea  it  was  again  thought  proper  tliat  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law  fhould  be  done  into  Engiifli,  and  it 
was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  llatute  4  Geo.  IL  c.  26. 
This  was  done,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
miicht    have  knowledge    and  underftandin?  of  what 


funk  beneath  the  (Iroke  of  time 

As  to  the  objeiflion  ot  locking  up  the  law  in  a  ftrange 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  re- 
gard to  records  ;  which  few  have  occafion  to  read,  but 
llich  as  do,  or  ouglit  to,  undcrftand  the  rudiments  of 
Liatin.  And  bcfides,  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  law- 
Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Davis  obfcrves 
of  the  law-French,  "  tliat  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  be 
learned,  that  the  meanell  wit  that  ever  came  to  the 
lludy  of  thelawdoth  come  to  underftand  it  almoft  per- 
feiSly  in  ten  days  without  a  reader." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  with 
which  the  law  abounds,  are  fufiiciently  harfh  when 
J_.atiniy.cd  (yet  not  more  fo  than  thcfe  of  other  iciences), 
and  may,  as  Mr  Selden  obfcrves,  give  offence  "  to 
fome  grammarians  of  fqueamilh  ilomachs,  who  would 
rather  chooi'e  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  mod 
ufeful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears 
vvcur.dcd  by  ih.e  ufe  of  a  word  unknown  to  Cicero, 
Salluil,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  AuguRan  age." 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  mull  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  w'hich  the  Romans  had  no 
idea,  and  confequently  no  phndes  to  exprefs  them, 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would 
puzzle  the  moll  claffical  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation, 
in  his  pure  Latinity,  for  a  conftable,  a  record,  or  a 
deed  ot   feoffment :   it  is   therefore  to   be   im.puted  as 


^  have  knowledge 
was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againfl  them  in  the 
procefs  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in 
caufe.  Which  purpofe  it  is  doubtiul  how  well  it 
has  anfwered  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that 
the    people    are  nov.',  after    many    years    experience, 


much  to  neceffity  as  ignorance,  that  they  were  ftyled  altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.  On 
in  the  toreufic  dialeft,  conjlabuhrius,  rccordvm,  and  the  other  hand,  thefe  inconveniences  have  already 
feojfamenlum.     Thus  again,  another   uncouth   word   of  arifen  from  the  alteration  ;  that  now  many  clerks  and 


attorneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  under- 
fland,  a  record  even  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reign 
of  George  I.  And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence 
o(  all  legal  proceedings  ;  for  fmce  the  pradifers  are 
confined  (for  the  fake  of  the  (lamp-duties,  which  are 
thereby  confiderably  increafed)  to  write  only  a  ftated 

and  as  the  Euglilh  lan- 


the  ancient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar 
barifms  fometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo- 
dern pradilcrs),  the  fubllantive  murdrum,  or  the  verb 
murdrarc,  however  harlh  and  unclaffical  it  m.ay  fesm, 
was  necelFarily  framed  to  exprefs  a  particular  offence  ; 
fmce  no  other  word  in  being,  occidere,  interfcere,  mcare, 

or  the  like,  was  fufficient  to  exprefs   the   intention  of  number  of  words  in  a  llieet  ; 

the  criminal,  or  quo  tmimj  the  act  was  perpetrated;  guage,  through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much 
and  tliertfore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion  of  more  verbofe  than  the  Latin  ;  it  follows,  that  the  num- 
murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  law  ;  viz.  a  killing  ber  of  iheets  mull  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
■wil/j  malice  ajorclhought.  change.     The  tranllation  alfo  of  technical  phrafes,  and 

A  fimilar  neccllity  to  this  produced  a  firnilar  effedl  the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to 
at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into  be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  of  njji priiis,  quare  impedlf, 
Greek  lor  the  ufe  of  the  oriental  empire  :  for,  without  J.ri  facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  the  reft,  not  being  ca- 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im-  pable  of  an  Englidi  drefs  with  any  degree  of  feriouf- 
jaial  cturts  made  no  fcriiple  to  uanflate  fdei  commif-  nefs),  that  in  tv.-o  years  time  a  new  acl  v.'as  obliged  to 

be 
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be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  which  allows  all  technical 
words  to  continue  in  the  ufual  languaji;cs,  and  has 
thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  pui pole  of  the  former 
llatute. 

Trial  by  Wager  of  LAir,  (vaJiat'w  hg'ts  ;)  a  fpecics  of 
trial,  in  the'Englilh  law,  fo  called,  as  another  fpecies  is 
ft)lcd  "  wager  of  battel,"  vaiHnlio  ducU't.,  [iQ.i:  Bati  f. i.)  : 
bccaufc,  as  in  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant  gave 
a  pledge,  gage,  or  iiad'iiim,  or  try  the  caufe  by  bat- 
tel;  fo  here  he  was  put  in  furcties  or  icuHm,  that  at 
fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is,  take  the  be- 
nefit which  the  law  has  allowed  him,  (fee  the  article 
Trial).  For  our  anccftors  confidered,  that  there 
were  many  cafes  where  an  innocent  man,  of  good  cre- 
dit, might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  falfe  wit- 
ncdes ;  and  therefore  eftabliflied  this  fpecies  of  trial, 
1:^  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfclf :  for  if  he  will  ab- 
folutely  fwear  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to 
be  a  perfon  of  reputation,  he  Iliall  go  free,  and  for  ever 
acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe  of  aiftion. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  lliis. 
He  that  has  waged,  or  given  fecurity,  to  make  his 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  nei'ih- 
bours :  a  cullom  which  we  find  particularly  dcfcvilied 
fo  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Gutlirum 
the  Dane;  for  by  the  old  Saxon  conftitution  every 
man's  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi- 
nion whidi  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The 
defendant  then,  Handing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  ad- 
monillied  by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  d.anger  of  a 
i'alfe  oath.  And  if  he  (till  perfifts,  he  is  to  repeat 
this  or  the  like  oath:  "  Hear  this,  ye  jufiices,  that  I 
do  not  owe  unto  llich^ird  Jones  the  fum  of  ten  pounds 
nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  faid 
Richard  hath  declared  againft  me.  So  help  me  God." 
And  thereupon  his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga- 
tors ihall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  confcicnces  that  he  faith  the  truth  ;  In  that  him- 
felf mu  ft  be  fvvorn  Je  fuh'.itaU;  and  the  eleven  </c  cm/ii- 
litate. 

In  the  old  Swedifli  or  Gothic  conftitution,  wager 
of  law  was  not  only  permitted,  as  it  is  in  crimlnnl 
cafes,  nnlefs  the  faifl  be  extremely  clear  againft  the 
prifoner ;  but  was  alfo  abfolutely  required,  in  many 
nii;7  cafes  :  which  an  autl»or  of  their  own  very  jutUy 
charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frecpient  perjury.  This, 
he  tells  \is,  was  owing  to  the  Popilh  ecclefialHcs,  who 
introduced  this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon 
law  ;  and,  having  fown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reajied  afterwards  an  ample  har- 
veft  of  perjuries  ;  for  perjuries  were  punifhed  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  coifers  of  the 
cliurch.  But  in  England  wager  of  law  is  never 
requ'iied ;  and  then  only  admitted,  where  an  aftion 
is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  privately  tranfac^ed  between  the  parties,  and  where- 
in the  defendant  may  be  prcfumed  to  liavc  made  fatis- 
faiflion  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it 
is  only  in  a«iflon  of  debt  upon  fimple  contrail,  or  for 
amercement,  in  aiftions  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
wliere  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  refto- 
red,  or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  of 
either.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law  (wlien  admitted) 
the  plaintiil"  is  perpetually  barred  ;  for  the  law,  in  the 
ilmplicity  of  the  ancient  times,  prcfumed  that  no  one 
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would  forfwear  himfclf  for  any  worldly  thing.     Wager 
of  law,  however,  licth  in  a  real  action,  where  the  te- 
nant alleges  he  was  not  legally  fnmmoned  to  appear,  ^ 
as  well  as  in  mere  perfonal  contracts. 

The  wager  t.f  law  was  never  permitted  but  where 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproachable  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  was  alio  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a 
debt  might  be  i'uppofed  to  be  difeharged,  or  fatisfac- 
tion  made  in  private,  without  any  witnelfcs  to  attcft 
it :  and  many  other  prudential  rcftri^ftions  accompa- 
nied this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confidered, 
that  (even  under  all  its  reftri(ftions)  it  threw  too  great 
a  temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate  men  : 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devifed, 
and  new  forms  of  aftion  were  introduced,  wherein  no 
defendant  is  at  liberty  to  wage  his  law.  So  that  now 
no  plaintiff  need  at  all  appreheiid  any  danger  from  the 
hardinefs  of  his  debtor's  confcience,  unlel's  lie  volunta- 
rily choofcs  to  rely  on  his  adverfary's  veracity,  by 
bringing  an  obfolete,  inftead  of  a  modem,  aftion. 
Therefore,  one  fnall  hardly  hear  at  prefent  of  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  brought  upon  a  fimple  contract  :  that  be- 
ing fnpplied  by  an  aflion  of  trcfpojs  on  the  aifj  f<-r  the 
breach  of  a  promife  ox  ajfumjfti ;  wherein,  th' nigh  the 
fpecific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt.  And,  this  b.-ing  an 
aiflion  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged  therein.  So, 
inftead  of  an  aflion  of  del'inm  to  recover  the  very  thing 
detained,  an  aflion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover  and 
conveifwn  is  ul'ually  brought ;  wherein,  thougli  the 
horfe  or  other  fpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  ihall  pay  damages  for  the  converfion,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  chattel;  and  fir  this  trefpafs  alfo 
no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.  In  the  room  of  aiTtions 
of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  is  ufually  filed  :  wherein, 
though  the  defendant  anfwers  upon  his  oath,  yet  fuch 
oath  is  not  conclulive  to  the  plaintiil";  but  he  may 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence,  in  contradi'ftion 
to  what  tjie  defend.mt  has  fvvorn.  So  tJiat  wager  of 
law  is  quite  o\it  of  ufe,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of 
bringing  the  artion  ;  but  ihll  it  is  not  out  of  force. 
And  therefore,  when  a  new  ftatute  inflicts  a  penalty, 
and  gives  an  aflion  of  debt  lor  recovering  it,  it  is  u- 
fed  to  add,  "  in  which  no  wager  of  law  fliall  be  al- 
lowed :"  otherwifc  an  hardy  delinquent  might  efrapc 
any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwearing  he  had  never  in- 
curred, or  elfe  liad  difeharged  it. 

Cujhm-Huufe  Laiis.  The  axpedient  of  exafting 
duties  on  goods  imported,  or  exported,  has  been  a- 
dopted  by  every  commcrci;d  nation  in  Europe.  The 
;ittcntion  of  the  Britilh  legillature  has  not  been  confi- 
ned to  the  objefl  of  raifing  a  revenue  alone,  but  tliey 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptions,  diawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  dirce^  the  nat'oiial 
trade  into  thofe  channels  that  contribute  moft  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  reqni- 
fite  information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  rcfpeiftive  cullom-houfes ;  and,  from  thefc 
entries,  accounts  are  regularly  made  up  of  the  w1k>1c 
Britilh  trade,  diftinguilliing  tlic  articles,  their  quanti- 
ty and  value,  and  the  countries  which  fupply  or  re- 
ceive th-m. 

The  objc^ls  of  the  Britidi  legillature  may  be  redu- 
ced to  the  following  heads : 


Cuftom- 
houfe 
Law. 


Cuiinm- 
hoiU'c 


Hamilton  I 
JtttroJufi'isn 
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Firfl,  To  encourage  the  employment  of  Biitilli 
fliippiiig  and  feamcn,  tor  the  piirpofc  of  fiipplying  the 
navy  when  jniblic  exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increafe  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation,  by  prohihiling  the  exportation  of  Bririlh  coin, 
by  enccurat;ing  exportation,  and  diicouraging  impor- 
tation, and  by  promoting  agriculture,  filheries,  and 
maiuifadures.  For  tliefe  purpoles,  it  is  penal  to  en- 
tice certain  maniifaiftuiers  abroad,  or  export  the  tools 
ufcd  in  their  mannfaflures ;  the  exportation  of  iaw 
materials  is,  in  moll  inlbmccs,  prohibited;  and  th.cir 
importalion  permitted  fr^c  from  duty,  and  fometir.ies 
rewarded  with  a  bounty.  The  cxpcrlation  of  fome 
sjoods,  manufactured  to  a  certain  length  only  (Itr 
example  white  cloth),  is  loaded  with  a  duty,  but  per- 
mitted duty-free  when  the  manufacture  is  carried  to 
its  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufa>.'lures 
is  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibited. 
Thcfe  rertviciioiiS  arc  mofl  fevere  towards  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  againft  them,  cr 
which  are  confidered  as  the  molt  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce.  Upon  this  principle  the  com- 
merce with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  und.-r  the 
heavicll  relbifticns. 

Thirdly,  to  fecure  plenty  of  neceffaries  for  fub- 
fiiience  and  manufacture,  by  dlfcouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  f^imc  art'cles  that  confume  by  length  of  time, 
;^nd  regulating  the  corn-trade  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  feaibns. 

Fourthly,  To  fecure  the  trade  of  the  colonics  to 
the  mother- country,  and  preferve  a  mutual  interconrfc, 
by  encouraging  the  produce  of  their  flaple-commoJi- 
ties,  and  rellvaining  their  progrefs  in  thefe  manufac- 
tures which  they  receive  in  exchange. 

The  foundaticn  of  cur  commercial  regulations  is  the 
fmious  act  of  navigation,  which  was  ^rft;  enacled  du- 
lingthe  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 
the  firft  parliament  after  the  rciloration.  The  fub- 
ftuuce  cf  this  Z.&,  and  fubfequent  amendments,  is  as 
follows. 

I.  Goods  from  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  may 
not  be  imported,  except  in  Britifli-fhips  duly  naviga- 
ted, or  (hips  belonging  to  the  Britif>i  plantations  ;  and 
they  can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  pf  their  pro- 
du-.'iion  or  manufacture,  or  the  port  where  they  are 
nfually  firll  fliipped  for  tranfportatioii.  Goods  (  f  the 
iJpanilh  or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  Britifli  Ihips,  bullion  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  articles  are  excepted. 

The  reflriction  on  European  goods  is  not  univerfal, 
but  extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulklcil  articles.  Ruffian 
goods,  mafts,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  rofm,  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  raifins,  figs,  primes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  fu- 
gar,  potafhes,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import- 
ed, except  in  fliips  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, legally  manned  ;  nor  Turkey  go.-ds  and  currant?, 
except  in  lliips  Britilli  built;  or  in'lhips  belonging  to 
the  country  where  thefe  goods  are  produced  or  manu- 
ta«.1ured,  or  firft  fl-.ippcd  for  exportation;  and,  if  im- 
ported in  foreign  fiiips,  they  pay  alien's  duty. 

In  order  to  intitlc  a  fliip  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bri- 
tifh  (hip,  it  muft  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en- 
tirely to  Britilh  fubjecfs;  and  the  mailer,  and  threc- 
foiutlis  of  the  mariners,  mnl  be  Britilh  fuhjee'is,  ex- 
cept in  cafe  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents.     In 
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time  of  w.Tr,  the  proportion  of  Britilli  mariners  requi- 
red is  generally  confined  to  one-fcurth  ;  and  the  tame 
proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland  fifiiery. 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
the  plantations  in  Alia,  Africa,  or  America,  except 
in  lliips  built  in  Biitafn,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations, 
cr  pri/.eiliips,  manned  by  Britilh  fubjedls,  duly  re- 
giikred,  and  legidly  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  ai5l  of  na- 
vigation and  fubfequent  ads,  may  net  be  exported 
from  the  plant.ations,  except  to  fome  other  plantation 
or  to  Britain  :  Tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
fuftic,  and  other  dying  wood,  molalles,  hemp,  ccpper- 
ore,  beaver-lkins  and  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, malls,  yards,  and  boltfprits,  coffee,  pymento,  co- 
coa-nuts, whale-tins,  raw  lilk,  pot  and  pearl  afhes. 
Rice  and  fugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this 
lift,  but  their  expo: tation  is  now  permitted  under  cer- 
tain rellriftions- 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Ireland  ;  and  none  of  the  non-enumerated  may  be  im- 
ported to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finillerre,  ex- 
cept the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  eireiflnal  prevention  offmuggling, 
no  goods  may  be  imported  in  veil'els  belonging  to  Bri- 
tilh fubjeifls  and  no  wine,  in  any  velfel  v.hatever,  un- 
lefs  the  mailer  have  a  manifeil  on  board,  containing 
the  name,  meafure,  and  built  of  the  fljp,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  diliincfl  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were  lader. 
If  the  fliip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  Maje 
fly's  dominions  the  manifeft  muft  be  attended  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  magiilrate,  who 
is  required  to  tranfmit  a  copy  there' f  to  the  place  of 
delVmation.  Ship-mafters  mull  deliver  copies  of  this 
manifeft  to  the  firll  cullom.-hcufe  oflicer  who  goes  on 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  lliore,  and  alio  to  the 
firfl  who  goes  on  board  within  the  limits  cf  any  pert, 
and  mull  deliver  the  original  manifetl  to  the  cuik  m- 
houfe  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  tlicir  cargo 
upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manifeil, 
or  either  diiagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  fhip- 
maller  Is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  L.  200.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  goods  mull  enter  them,  and  pay  the 
duties  within  20,  days  ;  otherwife  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  cullom-houfe,  and  fold  by  auc'iion,  if  not  relie- 
ved within  fix  months  ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
af'ter  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  the  proprie* 
tors. 

3  The  im.prirtation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  frcm  Ireland,  v.-oollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
various  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  earthen  ware, 
are  prohibited  :  Alfo  the  follewing  goods  frc-m  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  ;  olive  oil,  pitch,  tar,  pot- 
afhes, rofin,  fait,  tobacco,  wines,  except  Rhcniili 
wine,  and  Hungary  wines   from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  re- 
flricted  by  particular  regulations  refpefling  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,  the  packages,  the  burden 
of  the  fliip,  the  requifition  of  a  licence,  and  other  cir- 
cumflances. 

To  guard  more  efFe>5liially  againft  clandefline  trade, 
the  importation  cffome  articles  is  only  peimitted  in 
fhlps  of  a  certain  burden,  whofe  operations  are  not  ea- 
fily  concealed.     Spirits  mufl  be  imported  in  fhips  of 
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100  tons  or  upwards,  except  rum,  and  fpirits  of  Bri- 
■"  tifh  plantations,  which  are  only  reilriflcd  to  70  tons  ; 
wine,  60  tons ;  tea,  tobacco,  and  fnuff,  50  tons ;  fait, 
40  tons.  Wine,  fpirits,  and  tobacco  are  alfo  rcftrift- 
ed  in  rcfpc(5t  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be  im- 
ported. 

J.  Diamonds  and  precious  ftones,  flax,  flax-feed, 
linen-rags,  beaver-wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linen-yarn 
unbleached,  and  mod  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing,  may  be  im- 
ported duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
fuch  as  are  exprefsly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cu- 
ftoms  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new- 
modelled  at  the  rertoration  of  Charles  II.  A  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of  poundage,  or  i  s.  per 
pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the 
king's  life,  and,  after  feveral  prolongations,  rendered 
perpetual.  A  book  ot  rates  was  compofed  for  afcer- 
taining  thefe  values  ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty 
according  to  the  value,  as  affirmed  upon  oath  by  the 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im- 
porter, the  cuftom-houfe  officer  may  fcizc  them,  upon 
paying  to  the  proprietor  the  value  he  fwore  to,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  profit  ;  fuch  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
the  overplus  paid  into  the  cuftoms.  Various  addi- 
tional duties  have  been  impofed  ;  feme  on  all  goods, 
fome  on  particular  kinds  ;  fome  according  to  the  rates, 
fome  unconnei?led  with  the  rates  ;  fome  with  an  al- 
lowance of  certain  abatements,  fome  without  any  al- 
lownncc  ;  the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready 
money,  and  a  few  for  which  fecurity  may  be  granted  ; 
often  with  variations,  according  to  the  (hip's  place 
and  circumftances  of  importation.  The  number  of 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50  ;  and  fometimes 
more  than  10  were  chargeable  on  the  fume  articles. 
By  tliis  means,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  has  be- 
Low  duty. 

Wheat  at  or  above  48  s.  per  qr 

Rye,  -  32  s. 

Peafe  and  beans,  32  s. 

Oats,  -  1 6  s. 

Barley,  -  24  s. 

The  duties,  when  the  prices  are  lower  than  in  the  firfl 
column,  amount  to  a  proliibition.  When  the  prices 
are  higher  than  in  the  column  prefixed  to  the  bounty, 
no  exportat'on  is  permitted.  Wlien  oats  are  under 
the  bounty  price,  oat-meal  is  intitled  to  a  bounty  of 
2  s.   C  (1.  per  quarter. 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined fugar,  fail-cloth,  linen  under  limited  prices,  filk 
ftuifs  of  Britifli  manuficlure,  cordage,  fpirits  when 
barley  is  under  24  s.  beef,  pork,  and  the  following 
kinds  of  fifh,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,  ling, 
flake,  and  fprats. 

\'arious  other  bounties  arc  allowed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  liritifli  filherics.  Ships  from  i5Ot0  3CO 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale-tilher)',  and- 
conforming  to  the  regulations  prcfciibeJ,  are  allowed 
30  s.  per  ton.  V'eilels  employed  in  the  hening-liflicry 
receive  20  s.  per  ton,  befides  a  bounty  on  the  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  amoimting  in  fome  cafes  to  4  s.  per 
barrel.  Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  mod  fucccfsful  vcffels  employed  in  the  licr- 
VOL.   IX.  •  •     - 


come  a  fubjc<5l  of  much  intricacy.     The  inconvenlen-      Law. 
ces  which  this  gave  rife  to  are  now  removed   by  the  ■'" 

confolidation  aft  ;  which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for 
each  article  free  from  fractions,  inflead  of  tlie  various 
branches  to  which  they  were  formerly  fubjcdt. 

7.  Goods  of  mofl:  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  free 
when  regularly  entered  ;  and  thofe  that  have  paid  du- 
ty on  importation  are  generally  intitled  to  drawback 
of  part,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  when  re-exported 
within  three  years,  upon  certificate  that  the  duties 
were  paid  on  importation,  and  oath  of  tiieir  identity. 
In  fome  cafes,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manufaftured 
goods,  when  the  materials  from  which  they  are  ma- 
nufaclured  have  paid  duty  on  importation  ;  and  ma- 
uufaftures  fubjeft  to  excife,  have  generally  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  excife  duties  returned. 

8.  The  following  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported; white-aflies,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black- 
cattle,  tallow,  coin,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knit- 
ting dockings,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  filk, 
iron,  and  fteel  manufuflures ;  wool,  woolfells,  wool- 
len yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco  pipe- 
clay. 

9.  The  object  of  the  laws  refpefting  the  corn-trad; 
is  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting 
the  free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty 
when  the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  importa- 
tion by  a  heavy  duty  ;  and,  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high, 
and  permitting  importation  at  an  eafy  duty.  Various 
temporary  laws  liave  been  ena<fted  for  thefe  pnrpofes, 
and  fometimes  other  expedients  employed  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  fuch  as  proliibiting  the  dillillery  from  corn, 
and  manufafture  of  ftarch  :  And  by  a  permanent  law 
1773,  the  low  duties  and  bounties  are  regulated  as  un- 
der : 


6d. 
3d. 
3d. 

2d. 

2  d. 


Iiountin 
under  44  s  5  s. 

28  s.  3  s. 

28  s.  no  bounty. 

14  s.  2  5. 
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ring  and  Newfoundland  fiflicries,  and  in  the  foutliem 
wlrale-liiliery. 

It  is  unnccelfary  and  impraflicable,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  tlie  Britilh  cuftom-houfc  laws. 
Indeed,  all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this 
kind,  mull  convey  but  very  impcrfcift  information  ; 
and  even  that  little  becomes  ufelefs  in  a  fhort  time 
from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  ha\c  therefore  only 
marked  thu  general  outlines  in  the  prcfent  article  ; 
which,  however,  will  be  fufficicnt  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Biitilli 
Icginatine  has  afted.  How  far  the  means  employed 
have  contributed  to  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  f  u- 
the  ends  thtmfolvcs  are  always  wife  ;  or  whether  a 
ttade  encumbered  by  fewer  rollriflions  would  not 
prove  nioic  evtenfivc  and  licncficial  ;  has  been  a  fub- 
jctl  of  nuu'h  difcuflion  :  and  of  late  a  more  liberal  {•/- 
Item  h.is  been  embraced  in  the  commercial  treaty  with 
FiancL,  and  in  other  regulations. 

MmnnlUt  I.^ns.     The  laws  relating  to  commercial 

and  maritime  affairs   approach  nearer  to  uniformity 
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tiw.  through  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe,  than  thofe 
' — " on  other  fubjeifls.  Some  of  the  fundamental  regula- 
tions have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  law ;  others 
have  been  fuggcfted  by  experience,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  j  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual- 
ly reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  adopted  into  the  laws  of 
trading  nations,  but  with  fome  local  varieties  and  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  Britifli  legiflature  has  ena<51ed  many  ftatutes  re- 
fpeifting  commerce  ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  their  mer- 
cantile law  is  to  be  coUedted  from  the  decifions  of  their 
courts  of  jullice,  founded  on  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 
A  proof  of  fuch  cuftom,  where  no  dirc«S  ftatute  inter- 
feres, determines  the  controverfy,  and  becomes  a  pre- 
cedent for  regulating  like  cafes  afterwards.  The  ex- 
illence  of  a  cullomnot  formerly  recognifed,  is,  in  Eng- 
land, determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  mofi  common  mercantile  contra^fls  are  thofe  be- 
Uveen  buyer  and  feller  ;  between  faflor  and  employer ; 
between  paitncrs  ;  betwesn  the  owners,  mailers,  ma- 
riners, and  freighters  of  (hips ;  between  infurers  and 
the  owners  of  the  fubjefl  infured  ;  and  between  the 
parties  concerned  in  tranf.ifling  bills  of  exchange.  See 
Factorage,  Sale,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Bill, 
iic.  and  the  next  article. 

Marilime  Ljirs.  The  mod  ancient  fyftem  of  mari- 
time laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  Although,  in  fome 
parts,  not  applicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  and, 
in  others,  now  hardly  intelligible,  it  contains  the  ground- 
work of  the  mo'.t  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  obfer- 
ved  in  modern  commerce.  A  like  fyltem  was  fet  forth 
by  Richard  1.  of  England,  called  the  Statutes  of  Oleron  ; 
and  another,  by  the  town  of  Wilby,  in  the  iiland  of 
Gothland.  From  thefe  fyftems,  improved  and  enlarged 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  their  general  maritime  law  is  de- 
rived. The  jurifdiiflion  of  matters  purely  maritime 
belongs,  in  England,  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
proceeds  on  the  civil  law  ;  but  their  proceedings  are 
fubjeft  to  the  controul,  and  their  decifions  to  the  re- 
view of  the  fuperior  courts. 

We  (hall  here  confider  the  obligations  which  fubfift 
between  the  malters  or  ov.-ners  of  fhips,  the  freighters, 
and  the  furnifhers  of  provifions  or  repairs. 

I.  Majlcrs  and  Freighters.  A  charter-party  is  a 
contract  between  the  mafler  and  freighters,  in  which 
the  (hip  and  voyage  is  dcfcribed,  and  the  time  and  con- 
ditions of  periorming  it  are  afcei  tained. 

The  freight  is  molt  frequently  determined  for  the 
whole  voyage,  without  refped  to  time.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  time. 

In  tlie  former  caie,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  fum 
for  the  whole  cargo  ;  or  fo  much  ^er  ton,  barrel-bulk, 
©r  other  weight  or  meafure  ;  or  fo  much/^r  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  'J'his  laft  is  common  on  goods 
fcnt  to  America  ;  and  the  invoices  are  produced  to  af- 
certain  the  value. 

The  burden  ot  the  fhip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the 
C0ntrai5l,  in  this  manner  one  huntired  tons,  or  thereby  ; 
and  the  number  mentioned  ought  not  to  differ  above 
5  tons,  at  mod,  from  the  exaft  meafure.  If  a  certain 
fum  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight  of  the  fhip,  it  muft 
all  be  paid,  although  the  (hip,  when  meafured,  (hould 
jroye  lefs,  unlcfs  the   burden  be  warranted^    If  the 


(hip  be  freighted  for  tranfport'mg  cattle,  or  flaves,  at  fo 
much  a  head,  and.  fome  of  them  die  on  the  pafTage, 
freight  is  only  due  for  fuch  as  are  delivered  alive  ; 
but,  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  were  put 
on  board. 

When  a  whole  fhip  is  freighted,  if  the  mafter  fuffers 
any  other  goods  belides  thofe  of  the  freighter  to  be 
put  on  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages. 

It  is  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 
the  (hip  fhall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload. 
The  exprefiion  ufed  is,  •work  weather  days  ;  to  fignify, 
that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weatlier 
ftops  the  work,  are  not  reckoned.  If  the  fhip  be  de- 
tained longer,  a  daily  allowance  is  often  agreed  on,  in 
name  of  demurrage. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  misfortune,  the  mafter  has  a  right 
to  demand  payment  of  the  freight  before  he  delivers 
the  goods.  But  if  the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by 
any  fault  or  accident,  the  parties  are  liable,  according 
to  the  following  rules. 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  fliip  within  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mafter  may  engage  with  another, 
and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  fhip,  and  recall  it  after  it 
has  fet  fail,  he  muft  pay  the  whole  freight ;  but  if  he 
unload  it  before  it  fets  fail,  he  is  liable  for  d.imagcs 
only. 

If  ii  merchant  loads  goods  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  fhip  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  that  account,  he  muft  pay  the  freight  notwithftand- 
ing. 

If  the  fliipmafter  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board  another 
fhip,  and  recover  damages  ;  but  chance,  or  notorious 
accident,  by  the  marine  law,  releafes  the  mafter  from 
damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  (hip  before  it  fails,  the 
charter-party  is  dilfolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the 
expence  of  loading  and  unloading  ;  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a  fhort  limited  time,  the  voyage  fhall  be 
performed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  party  is  liable 
for  damages. 

If  the  Ihipmafter  fails  to  any  other  port  than  that 
agreed  on,  without  necelhty,  he  is  hable  for  damages  ; 
if  through  neceftity,  he  muft  fail  to  the  port  agreed  on, 
at  his  own  expence. 

If  a  fliip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or  ran- 
fomed,  the  charter-party  continues  in  force. 

If  the  mafter  transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  fhip 
to  another,  without  necelTity,  and  they  perifh,  he  is 
liable  for  the  value  ;  but  if  his  own  fhip  be  in  immi- 
nent danger,  the  goods  may  be  put  on  board  anotiier 
(hip  at  the  rifk  of  the  owner. 

If  a  Ihip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  fum  a- 
greed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  due  till  it 
return  ;  and  the  whole  is  loft  if  the  fhip  be  loft  on  the 
return. 

If  a  certain  fum  be  fpecified  for  the  homeward  voy- 
age, it  is  due,  although  the  faiftor  abroad  fhould  have 
no  goods  to  fend  home. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  fhip  freighted  to  Madeira,  Caroli- 
na, and  home,  a  particular  freight  fixed  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  and  an  option  referved  for  the  faftor  at 

Carolina^ 


Law, 


Law.      Cwolina  to   decline  it, 

ift  of  Marcli :  the  fliipmaftcr,  forefeeing  he  could  liot 
arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  might  be  dif.ip- 
pointed  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  there  at  all.  He 
was  found  liable  in  damages,  as  the  obligation  was 
abfolute  on  his  part,  and  conditional  only  on  the 
other. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  fliip 
or  mafter,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  pay  freight,  but  he  mud  either  receive  the  whole, 
or  abandon  the  whole  ;  he  cannot  choofe  thofc  that  are 
in  beft  order,  and  rcjeft  the  others.  If  the  goods  be 
damaged  through  the  infufficiency  of  the  ihip,  the 
mafter  is  liable  for  the  fame  ;  but,  if  it  be  owing  to 
ftrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  cuftom- 
ary  for  (hipmafters,  when  they  fiifpecfl  damage,  to  take 
a  protejl  aga'mjl  ivind  and  weather  at  their  arrival. 
But  as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does 
not  bear  credit,  unlcfs  fupported  by  collateral  circum- 
ftances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  over-board,  or  ta- 
ken by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 
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unlcfs  the  fhip  arrived  before        If  a  fliip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ranfomed,  the 


owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  though  the  ran- 
fomcr  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 

3.  Owners  of  Jljip  and  car^o  with  each  other.  There 
is  a  mutual  obligation  which  fubfifts  between  all  the 
owners  of  a  fhip  and  cart;o.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
is  often  neccflary  to  incur  a  certain  lofs  of  part  for 
the  greater  fecurity  of  the  reft  ;  to  cut  a  cable ;  to 
lighten  the  fhip,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goods  over- 
board ;  to  run  it  afhore ;  or  the  like  :  and  as  it  is  un- 
reafonable  that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expofed  for 
the  common  fefety  fliould  bear  the  whole  lofs,  it  is 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  fhip,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Lex  Rhodia  de  ja&u,  and  is  now  called  a  general 
average. 

The  cuftom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  a 
general  average,  is  not  uniform  in  all  places.  They 
are  generally  valued  at  the  price  they  yield  at  the  port 
of  deftination,  charges  dedudled  ;  and  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
yielded  there.     Sailors  wages,  deaths  and  money  be- 


The  fhipmafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  re-    longing  to  pafTengers,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  king. 


ceived  on  board,  by  himfelf  or  mariners,  unlefs  they 
perifh  by  the  aft  of  God,  or  of  the  king's  enemies. 

Shipmafters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  on  liquors ; 
nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  unlcfs 
packed  and  delivered  in  their  prefcnce. 

Upon  a  principle  of  equity,  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  differences  arifing  with  regard  to 
freight,  when  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be 
determined  in  favour  of  the  fliipnialter. 

2.  Ship  and  Owners  with  Creditors.  ^^'Tlcn  debts  are 
contrafted  for  provifions  or  repairs  to  a  fhip,  or  arife 
from  a  failure  in  any  of  the  abovementioned  obligati- 
ons, the  fliip  and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  are  liable 
for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  mafter. 

By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  arc  liable  in  all 
cafes,  without  limitation ;  but  by  ftatute,  they  are  not 
liable  for  embezzlement  beyond  tlieir  value  of  fliip, 
tackle,  and  lrei^;ht. 

A  fhipmafter  may  pledge  his  fliip  for  necefTarv'  re- 
pairs durins;  a  voyage  ;  and  this  hypothecation  is  im- 
plied by  the  maritime  law  when  fuch  debts"  are  con- 
trafted.  This  regulation  is  ncceffary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations ;  for,  otherwife, 
the  mafter  might  not  find  credit  for  necclfary  repairs, 
and  the  fliip  might  be  loft.  If  repairs  be  made  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  laft  arc  preferable. 

The  relief  againll  the  Ihip  is  competent  to  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  England,  only  w  hen  repairs  are  fur- 
niflied  during  the  courfc  of  a  voyage  ;  for  the  necellity 
of  the  cafe  extends  no  further.  If  a  fliip  be  repaired 
at  home  ((-.  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is 
only  intitled  to  relief  at  common  law. 

The  creditor  may  fuc  eith:r  the  maftcrs  or  owiicrs  ; 
but  if  lie  undertook  the  work  on  the  fpecial  proniifc 
of  the  one,  the  other  is  not  liable. 

If  the  mafter  buys  provilions  on  credit,  the  owners 
are  liable  for  the  debt,  though  ihcy  have  given  him 
money  to  pay  them. 

If  a  llilp  l)e  mortgaged,  and  afterw.irds  loft  «t  lea, 
the  owners  muft  pay  the  debt ;  fur  the  mortgage  is 
only  an  additionnl  fecurity,  thougli  tlicrc  be  no  o.prcfs 
words  to  that  purpofe  in  the  covenant. 


pay  no  general  average  ;  but  proprietors  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  cafe  of  goods  being  thrown  overboard,  con- 
tribute to  the  full  extent  of  their  intereft. 

The  following  particulars  are  charged  as  general  a- 
verage  :  Damage  fuftalned  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  ;  attendance  on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  gi- 
ven for  fervice  in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the 
widows  or  children  of  the  flain  ;  mnfom  ;  goods  given 
to  the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  ranfom  ;  charges  of  bring- 
ing the  fhip  to  a  place  of  fafety  when  in  danger  from 
the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  ;  charges  of  quaran- 
tine ;  goods  thrown  overboard  ;  marts  or  rigging  cut ; 
holds  cut  in  the  fliip  to  clear  it  of  water ;  pilotage, 
when  a  lake  is  fprung  ;  damage,  when  voluntarily  run 
aground,  and  expence  of  bringing  it  afloat ;  goods, 
loft  by  being  put  in  a  lighter ;  the  long  boat  loft  in 
lightening  the  fliip  in  time  of  danger  ;  hire  of  cablei 
and  anchors  ;  charges  of  laying  in  ballaft,  viiflualling, 
and  guarding  the  fhip  when  detained  ;  charges  at  law, 
in  reclaiming  the  fhip  and  cargo  ;  intereft  and  com- 
mifllon  on  all  thefe  deburfements. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  loft,  arc 
charged  as  a  general  average  ;  yet  if  the  lighter  be 
faved,  and  the  (hip  with  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  loft, 
the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to  their  refpeflive  pro- 
prietors, without  being  liable  to  any  contribution. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pirate,  the 
proprietor  or  fliipmaftcr  is  not  intitled  to  any  contri- 
bution. 

The  effliitial  circnmftances  that  conftitute  a  general 
average  are  ihcfc  ;  the  lofs  muft  be  the  etfeft  of  a  vo- 
lunt.ary  ai.'lion  ;  and  the  objcft  of  that  action  the  com- 
mon fafety  of  the  whole.  Quarantine,  which  is  allow- 
ed, fcems  not  to  fall  within  tliis  defcription, 

4.  ^iiirantine.     Sec  Quarantine. 

5.  Wreeh.     Sec  Wreck. 

6.  Imprefs.     See  Impressing. 

7.  Infiiranrr.     See   Insurance. 
Gamt-T.  fci.     See  the  nrticle  GANir. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  treating  of  the  alienations  in 

Britifli  laws,  and  mentioning  franchifes  granted  to  chafe 

and  free  warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  ani- 

4  Z  2  malt. 
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Law,     inah,  as  to  indulge  tlis  ful)je.fl,  adds,  "  Fiom  a  fiini- 

— lar  ]>rinciplc  to  vliicli,  though  iho  forefts  l;ws  are  now 

mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete ; 
yet  trom  this  root  has  iprung  a  hajlard-Jltp,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ganif  laiu,  now  arrived  to  and  wan- 
toning in  its  liighcil  vis/our:  both  founded  upon  the 
fame  umeafonable  notion  of  permanent  property  in 
wild  creatures  ;  and  both  productive  of  the  fame  ty- 
ranny to  the  commons  ;  but  with  this  difForence,  that 
tlie  foreft-laws  eftabliihcd  only  one  mighty  hunter 
tliroughout  the  laud  ;  ihe  game  laivs  tai'e  mifcil  a  little 
Kimrod  In  every  manor.  And  in  one  refpeft  the  an- 
cient lav.'  was  much  lefs  unveafonable  than  the  modern  ; 
for  the  king's  grantee  of  a  cliafe  or  free-warren,  might 
iill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife ;  but  now, 
though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  th.an  L.  100  a  year  is  for- 
bidden to  kill  partridge  upon  his  own  ejlatc,  yet  nobody  elfe 
(not  even  tlie  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath  a  grant 
cf  free  wan  en)  can  do  it  without  committing  a  trefpafs 
SMd  fid.j!^!ing  hirifilf  to  an  nP.ion. 

Under  the  article  Gamk,  the  deftroying  fuch  hearts 
and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was 
obferved  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  forert-law) 
to  be  a  treipafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which 
is  royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  war- 
ren, or  at  lead  a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws 
called  tlie  game-laivs  have  alfo  inflifled  additional  pu- 
niihmcuts  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of  fuch  rank  or 
fortune  as  is  theiein  particularly  fpecified.  All  perfons, 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  diftimftion  foever,  that 
kill  game  out  of  their  o\m  territories,  or  even  upon 
their  own  eftates,  without  the  king's  licence  expreifed 
by  tlie  grant  of  a  franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firll:  ori- 
ginal offence  of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  thofe  indigent  perfons  who  do  fo,  without  ha- 
ving fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  rjua- 
il/itraticn,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  origir.al  offence, 
but  of  the  aggravations  alfo  created  by  the  Itatutes 
1(  r  prefcrving  the  game:  vhich  aggravations  are  fo 
f;vcrely  punilhed,  and  thofe  punifhments  fo  implaca- 
bly inHicied,  that  the  offence  againft  the  king  is  fel- 
dom  tliought  of,  provided  the  niiferable  delinquent  can 
make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only 
rational  footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggra- 
vated, can  be  confidered  as  a  crime,  is,  that  in  low 
■•nd  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes 
them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and  call- 
i;igs  :  which  is  an  offence  againft;  the  public  police  and 
economy  of  the  eommonweallh. 

The  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  are  many  and 
various,  and  not  a  little  obfcure  and  intricate ;  it  be- 
ing remarked,  that  in  one  ftatute  only,  5  Ann.  c.  14. 
there  is  falfe  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  fix  places,  be- 
f.des  other  millakes:  the  occafion  of  which,  or  what 
denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the  penners  of 
tlicfe  ftatutes,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  inquire.  It 
inay  be  in  general  fuflioient  to  obferve,  that  the  gua- 
LJicatior.s  for  killing  game,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
(•■r  more  properly  the  exempticns  fiom  the  penalties 
inflifted  by  the  ftatute  law,  are,  i.  The  Iiaving  a  free- 
hold' eftate  of  L.  ico  per  annum;  tliere  being  fifty 
times  the  property  required  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a 
jattiidge,,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  fliire.     2.  A 


leafehold  for  99  years  of  L.  1^0 per  annum.  3.  Being  law 
the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  efquire  (a  very  loofe  '  ">^' 
and  vague  defcription)  or  perfcn  of  fuperior  degree. 
4.  Being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe, 
or  warren.  For  unqualified  perfons  tranfgrefling  thefe 
laws,  by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  or  even  having  game  in  their  cuftody,  or  for  per- 
fons (however  qualified)  that  kill  game,  or  have  it  in 
polfeffion,  at  unfeafonable  times  of  the  year,  or  unfea- 
fonable  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Chriftmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  afligned,  cor- 
poral and  pecuniary,  by  different  ftatutes  (after-men- 
tioned), on  any  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time, 
the  jul^ices  may  convict  in  a  fummary  way,  or  (in  mofl 
of  them)  profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  affizes. 
And,  laftly,  by  ftatute  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  no  perfcn, 
however  qualified  to  kill,  may  make  merchandife  of 
this  valuable  privilege,  by  felling  or  expofmg  to  fale 
any  game,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he  had  no 
qualification. 

The  Ifatutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow.  No 
perfon  fhall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines 
in  another  man's  ground,  without  licence,  on  pain  of 
lol.  ftat.  II  Hen.  VII.  c.  13.  If  any  perfon  fliall  take 
or  kill  any  pheafants  or  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
night-time,  they  fhall  forfeit  20  s.  for  every  phcafant, 
and  10  s.  for  every  partridge  taken  ;  and  hunting  with 
fpaniels  in  ftanding  corn,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40  s. 
23  Eliz.  c.  to.  Thofe  who  kill  any  pheafant,  par- 
tridge, duck,  heron,  hare,  or  otlier  game,  are  liable 
to  a  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  hare ;  and 
felling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  any  hare,  pheafant,  &c. 
the  forfeiture  is  10  s.  for  each  hare,  &c,  i  Jac.  I.  c.  17. 
Alfo  pheafants  or  partridges  are  not  to  be  taken  be- 
tween the  firll  of  July  and  the  laft  of  Auguft,  on  pain 
of  imprifonment  for  a  month,  unlefs  the  offenders  pay 
20  s.  for  every  pheafant,  &c.  killed  :  and  conftables, 
having  a  juftice  of  peace's  warrant,  may  fearch  for 
game  and  nets,  in  the  poffeflion  of  perfons  not  quali- 
fied by  law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets, 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  II.  Conftables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  juftice 
of  peace,  are  to  fearch  houfes  of  fufpefled  perfons  tor 
game  :  and  if  any  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they  came  by  the 
fame,  they  fhall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheaf.int,  or 
partridge,  not  under  5  s.  nor  exceeding  20  s.  And  in- 
ferior tradcfmen  hunting.  Sec.  are  fubject  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  act,  and  may  likewife  be  fued  for  tref- 
pafs. If  officers  of  the  army  or  foldiers  kill  game  with- 
out leave,  they  forfeit  5  1.  an  officer,  and  10  s.  a  fol- 
dier;  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  Higglers,  chapmen, 
carriers,  inn-keepers,  viiflualleis,  &c.  having  in  their 
cullody  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath-game,  ^c. 
(except  fent  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game), 
fhall  forfeit  for  everv  hare  and  fowl  ^1.  to  be  levied 
by  diflrefs  and  fale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 
witnefs,  before  a  juftice  ;  and  for  want  of  diftrcfs  fhall 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correcftion  for  three 
months^^  one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  to  the  poor.  And  felling  game,  or  of- 
fering the  fame  to  fale,  incurs  the  like  penalty ;  where- 
in hare  and-  other  game  found  in  a  fliop,  &c.  is  ad- 
judged an  expofmg  to  fale  :  killing  hares  in  the  night 
is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties :  and  if  any  perfons  fhall 
drive  wild-fowls  with  nets,  between  the  firll  day  of  July 

and 
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■  Law.      and  the  firft  of  September,  they  rtiall  forfeit  5  s.  for    not  yet  repealed,  viz.  10  Geo  III.  c.  19.  for  preftrva-      Law. 

every   fowl;    5   Ann.    c.    14.  9  Ann.  c.  25.     If  any    tion  of  the  game,  which  (hows  the  importance  of  the  ' "^^ 

unqualified  perfon  ihall  keep  a  gun,  he  fhall  forleit  objcift.  It  is  thereby  enaifted,  That  if  any  pcrfon  kill 
10 1.;  and  perfons  being  qualified  may  take  guns  from  any  hare,  &c.  between  fun-fctting  and  fun-rifing,  or 
thofethat  arc  not,  and  break  them;  21  &  22  Car.  II.  ufe  any  gun,  &c.  for  deftroying  game,  Ihall  for  the 
c.  25.  and  33  H.  VIII.  c.  6.  Onejuftice  of  peace,  up-  firft  oftcnco  bj  imprlfonid  for  any^'time  not  exceeding 
on  examination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit  fix  nor  lefs  than  three  months  :  if  guilty  of  a  fecond  of- 
the  offender  till  he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  10  1.  fence,  after  conviainn  of  a  firft,  to  be  iniprifoned  for 
And  perfons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets,  any  time  not  exceeding  12  months  nor  lols  than  fix  ; 
or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  conviaed  thereof  and  lliall  alfo,  within  three  days  after  the  time  of  his 
before  a  juftice  of  peace,  Ihall  forfeit  5  1.  or  be  fent  to  commitment,  either  for  the  firft  or  for  any  other  of- 
tlie  houfe  of  corredlion  for  three  months  ;  and  the  fence,  be  once  publickly  whipped, 
dogs,  game,  &c.  fhall  be  taken  from  them,  by  the  By  25  George  III.  c.  50.  and  31  George  III.  c.  21. 
ftatute  5  Ann.  If  a  perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of  every  pcrfon  in  Great  Britain  (the  royal  family  ex- 
another,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  juftify  killing  of  his  cepted),  who  fliall,  after  July  ift  1785,  ufe  any  dog, 
dogs,  as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  567.  But  it  was  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  deftruc- 
otherwife  adjudged  Mich.  33  Car.  II.  in  C.  B.  tion  of  game  (not  as  aeting  as  gamekeeper),  fhiill  de- 
2  Cro.  44.  and  fee  3.  Lev.  xxviii.  In  anions  of  debt,  hvcr  in  a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  his 
qui  lam.  Sic.  by  a  common  informer  on  the  ftatute  name  and  place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  pe.ace  or 
5  Ann.  for  15I.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two  his  deputy,  and  annu.illy  take  out  a  certificate  there- 
fevcral  counts,  one  for  lol.  for  killing  two  partridges,  of;  and  every  fuch  certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a 
the  other  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deftroy  the  ftamp-duty  of  L.  2,  2  s.  (and  an  additional  L.  i,  i  s.  by 
game,  not  being  qualified,  &c.  the  plaintitf"  had  a  vcr-  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.)  making  in  tlie  whole  L.  3,  3  s.— 
dia  for  5  1.  only  :  this  aaion  was  brought  by  virtue  of  Every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper  (hall  be  regiilered 
the  ftat.  B  Geo.  I.  See  ftat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  See  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  fuch  g.imekeeper 
likewife  24  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  for  the  better  prefervation  fhall  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;  which 
of  the  game  in  Scotland.  By  the  ftat.  26  Geo.  II.  certificate  (hall  be  charged  with  a  ftanip  duty  of  10s.  6d. 
c.   2.  .all  fuits  and  aaions  brought  by  virtue  of  ftat.   8    (and  an  additional  los.  6d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.), 

Geo.  I.  c. for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary    pe-    making  in  the  whole  L.   i,  i  s. — The  duties  to  be  un- 

nalty,  or  fum  of  money,  for  ofl'ences  commited  againft  der  the  management  of  the  commiffionsrs  of  the  ftamp- 
any  law  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  (hall   office. 

be  brought  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  term  alter  the  From  and  after  the  faid  ift  of  July  1785,  the  clerk 
ci(fence  committed.  of  the  peace  (hall  annually  deliver  to  perfons  requiring 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  perfons  felling,  or  expofing  the  fame,  duly  ftamped,  a  certificate  or  licence  ac- 
to  fale,  any  game,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  infliaed  cording  to  the  form  therein  mentioned,  for  v.-hich  he 
by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  on  higglers,  &c.  offering  game  to  (hall  be  intitled  to  demand  i  s.  for  his  trouble  ;  and  on 
l"a!e  :  and  game  found  in  the  houfe  or  polfclTion  of  a  refu'al  or  ncglea  to  deliver  the  fxme,  forfeit  L.  20. 
poulterer,  falelhian,  filhnionger,  couk,  or  paftry-cook,  — Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  illued, 
is  deemed  expoiing  thereof  to  iaie.  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  ift  day  of  July  tlicn 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  ift  June  i7<^2,  no  following,  mi  penalty  of  20  1. 
perfon  m;!y  take,  kill,  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in  his  cu-  Ailtr  the  firft  d.iy  of  July  17SJ,  any  pcrfon  that 
ftody,  any  patridgc,  between  12th  February  and  ift  (hall  iiie  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fettlng-dog, 
September,  or  pheafant  between  ift  February  and  ift  Ipaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for 
Oaoher,  or  licalh-fowl  between  ift  January  and  20th  taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a  certificate,  is 
Augulf,  or  groufe  between  lit  December  and  25th  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20 1.  And  if  any  gamekeeper 
July,  in  any  year;  pheafar.ts  taken  in  their  proper  (hall,  for  the  (pace  of  20  ilays  after  the  faid  ift  day  of 
l«:afon,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places,  except-  Jul),  or  if  any  gamekeeper  there.ifter  to  be  appointed 
ed  :  and  per. bus  ofiending  in  any  of  tlie  cafes  afore-  (hill,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  next  after  fuch  ap- 
faid,  forfeit  5  1.  per  bird,  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re-  pointment,  negka  or  rcfule  to  legifter  his  deputation 
covered,  with  full  colls,  in  any  of  tlie  courts  at  Weft-  and  take  out  a  certificate  thereof',  he  is  liable  to  the 
minfter.     By  this  aa,  lil.ewife,  the  whole  of  the  pccu-  pcnilty  of  20  1. 

iilary  penalties  under  the  8  CJeo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  fued  Tlie  clerks  of  th:  peace  are  to  tranfmit  to  th.e 
for,  and  recovered  to  the  fole  ufe  of  the  ptofccutor,  ftanyjvoffice  in  London  alphabetical  lifts  of  the  certi- 
with  double  cofts ;  and  no  part  tlicrecf  to  go  to  tlic  fic.ites  granted  in  every  year  before  the  ift  day  of  .Au- 
poor  of  the  parifh.  guft,  under  penalty  of  20 1.     Tliele  lifts  are  to  be  kept 

By  5  George  III.  c.  14.  perfjns  conviaed  of  en-  at  th;  ft-mip-oftice  in  Loudon,  and  there  to  be  in- 
tcriiig  warrens  in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  kill-  fpeaed  on  payment  of  i  s.  :  And  the  commillioners  of 
ing  coneys  there,  or  aiding  or  allifting  therein,  may  the  llanip  duties  arc,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as 
be  punllhed  by  tranfportation,  or  by  whipping,  fine,  foon  as  fuch  litis  are  tranlmitted  to  tliem,  to  caufe  the 
or  imprifonment.  Perfons  conviacd  on  this  aa,  not  f.tnti  to  be  publillved  in  the  newfp.ipers  circul.itlng  in 
liable  to  be  conviaed  under  any  former  aft.  This  aa  each  county,  or  fuch  public  paper  ;is  they  (kill  thiut 
does  not  extend  to  the  deftroying   coneys  in  the  day-   moll  |»rt)per. 

time,  on  the  fca  and  river-banks  in  the  county  vf  Lin-  If  any  g.imekeeper,  who  fliall  have  rcgiftcrcd  his 
coin,  &c.  No  iatisfaaion  to  be  m.ide  fcr  damaires  oc-  deputation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  tliercof,  fli.ill 
calioned  by  entry,  \inlefs  they  exceed  i  s.  It  may  be  changed,  and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  his 
not  be  improper  to  mcr.ticil,  an  a(X  lately  made,  and    ftead,    tiic  (lift  certificate  is  JcclareJ  null  and  void, 

a<ul> 
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L.w.      and  tlie  perfon  atSing  under  tlie  fame  after  notice,  is 

■' liable  to  the  penalty  of  20 1.     And  any  perfoii  in  pur- 

fuit  of  game,  who  ihall  refufc  to  produce  his  certifi- 
cate, or  to  tell  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  or  Ihall 
give  in  any  falfe  or  fi<Sitious  name  or  place  of  abode 
to  any  perfon  requ'ring  the  fame,  who  (hall  have  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50 1. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorife  perfons  to  kill 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any 
perfon  any  right  to  kill  game,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  fhall 
be  qualified  fo  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  as  if  this  adl  had  not 
palfed.  [So  that  though  by  this  aft  qualified  and 
wnqualified  perfons  are  equally  included,  yet  having 
a  certificate  docs  not  give  an  unqualified  perfon  a  right 
to  kill  game  :  the  point  of  right  ftill  ftands  upon  the 
former  afts  of  parliament ;  and  any  unqualified  peribn 
killing  game  without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable 
to  the  penalty  inflicted  by  this  aft,  but  alfo  to  all  the 
former  penalties  relating  to  the  killing  of  game,  &c.] 

Witnelfes  refufing  to  appear  on  juftices  fummons, 
or  appearing  and  retufing  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  lol. 
The  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a  gamekeeper 
out  of  the  manor,  in  refpeft  of  which  fuch  deputa- 
tion or  appointment  was  given  and  made.  Perfons 
counterfeiting  ftamps  to  fuffer  death  as  felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20 1.  are  to  be  recovered  in  amy 
of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter  ;  and 
penalties  not  exceeding  20 1.  are  recoverable  before 
two  juftices,  and  may  be  levied  by  diftrefs.  The  whole 
of  the  penalties  go  to  the  informer. 

Military  Liiir.     See  Military  and  Marine. 

LAW  (John,),  the  famous  projeftor,  was  the  eld- 
ed fon  of  a  goldfmith  burgefs  in  Edinburgh,  by  E- 
lizabeth  Campbell  heirefs  of  Lauriefton  near  that  city  ; 
and  was  born  about  the  year  168 1.  He  was  bred  to 
no  bufinefs  ;  but  poflelfed  great  abilities,  and  a  very 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addrefs,  when  but  a 
very  young  man,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  king's 
minifters  in  Scotland  to  arrange  and  fit  tlie  revenue 
accounts,  which  were  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of 
fettling  the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms. The  attention  of  the  Scottilh  parliament  be- 
ing alfo  turned  to  the  contrivance  of  fome  means  for 
fupplying  the  kingdom  with  money,  and  facilitating 
the  circulation  of  fpecie,  for  want  of  which  the  in- 
duftry  of  Scotland  languiilied  ;  lie  propofed  to  them, 
for  thefe  purpofes,  tb.e  eftablilhment  of  a  bank  of  a 
particular  kind,  wliich  he  feems  to  have  imagined 
might  iiiue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country :  but  this  fcheme 
the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  fmall  eftate  of  Lauriefton  ;  but  the  rents 
being  infufficient  for  his  expcnces,  he  had  recourfe  to 
gaming.  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and 
much  addifted  to  gallantry  and  finery  ;  and  giving  a 
kind  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  commonly  by  "the 
name  of  licau  Lain.  Ho  was  forced  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, however,  in  the  niidil  of  his  career,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  h.iving  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  anta- 
gonill  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it 
is  faid  th.a  he  run  off  with  %  married  lady.     In  his 


flight  from  juftice  he  vifited  Italy;  and  was  baniflied     Law. 

from  Venice  and  Genoa,  becaufe  he  contrived  to  drain  ^ ' 

the  youth  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,  by  his  fuperi- 
ority  in  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a  cheat  and  a 
fharper.  He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  living  on  the 
event  of  the  moll  fingular  bets  and  wagers,  which  feem- 
ed  to  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who  were  curious  after 
novelty;  but  which  were  always  of  the  moft;  certain  fuc- 
cefs  with  regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Turin,  and 
propofed  his  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  faw  at 
once,  that,  by  deceiving  his  fubjefts,  he  would  in  a 
iliort  time  have  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
poflefTion :  but  that  fagacious  prince  afking  him  how 
his  fubjefts  were  to  pay  their  taxes  wlien  all  their  money 
ihould  be  gone,  Law  was  difconcerted^  not  expefting 
fuch  a  quellion. 

Having  been  banifhed  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulfed 
at  Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  projeftor.  In  the  lifetime  of  Louis 
XIV.  he  had  tranfmitted  his  fchemes  to  Defmareft 
and  to  Chamillard,  who  had  rejefted  them  as  dan- 
gerous innovations.  He  now  propofed  them  to  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  who  defired  Noailles  to  examine 
them,  to  be  as  favourable  in  his  report  as  pofllble,  and 
to  remark  fuch  of  them  as  were  prafticable.  Noaillea 
called  in  the  alfiftance  of  feveral  merchants  and  bank- 
ers who  were  averfe  to  the  fyftem.  Law  then  propo- 
fed the  eftablilhment  of  a  bank,  compofed  of  a  com- 
pany, with  a  ftock  of  fix  millions.  Such  an  inftitu- 
tion  promifed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce. 
An  arret  of  the  2d  March  1716  ellablilhed  this  bank, 
by  authority,  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  aflociates  ;  two 
hundred  thoufand  (hares  were  inftituted  of  one  thou- 
(and  livres  each  ;  and  Law  depofited  in  it  to  the  value  of 
two  or  three  thoufand  crowns  which  he  had  accumulated 
in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  otherwife.  This  eftabliiliment 
very  much  difpleaied  the  bankers,  becaufe  at  the  be- 
ginning bufinefs  was  tranfafted  here  at  a  very  fmall 
premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
highly.  Many  people  had  at  firft  little  confidence  in 
this  bank  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments 
were  made  witli  quicknefs  and  punftuality,  they  began 
tn  pret'jr  its  notes  to  ready  money.  In  confequence  of 
this,  iharcs  rofe  to  more  than  20  times  their  original  va- 
lue ;  and  in  i  7 1 9  their  valuation  was  more  than  80  times 
the  amount  of  all  the  current  fpecie  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  following  year,  this  great  faliric  of  falfe  credit  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  alnioll  overthrew  the  French  go- 
vernment, ruining  fome  thoufands  of  families  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  defperate  game  was  play- 
ed by  the  South  Sea  directors  in  England,  in  the  fame 
fatal  year,  1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  foon  as  the 
credit  of  his  projcfts  began  to  fail,  retired  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  1729. 

The  principles  upon  which  Law's  original  fcheme  was 
founded,  are  explained  by  himfelf  in  A  DiJco:iife  cdncern- 
ing  Money  and  Trade,  v.hicli  he  publifhed  in  Scotland 
where  (as  we  have  feen)  he  firll  propofed  it.  "The 
fplendid  but  vifionary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that 
and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame  principles  (Dr 
Adam  Smith  obfcrvcs),  ftill  continue  to  make  an  im- 
predion  upon  many  people;  .and  have  perhaps  in  part 
contributed  to  that  exccfs  of  banking  which  has  of 
late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other 
places." 
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LAW  (Edmund),  D.  D.  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  w.is 
■*  boin  in  the  parifh  of  Cartmel  in  Lancufhire,  in  the 
year  1703.  His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a 
fmall  chapel  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  family  had 
been  fituated  at  Aflcham,  in  the  county  of  Weltmore- 
land.  He  was  educated  for  fomc  time  at  Cartmel 
fchool,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-fchool  at  Ken- 
dal ;  from  which  he  went,  very  well  inlhucfled  in  the 
learning  of  grammar  fchools,  to  St  John's  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Soon  after  taking  his  firfl  degree,  he  was  elefted  fel- 
low of  Chrift-college  in  that  univerlity.  During  his  refi- 
dence  in  which  college,  he  became  known  to  the  public 
by  a  Tranflation  of  Archbilhop  King's  Elfay  upon  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes ;  in  which  many  me- 
taphyseal fubjeifls,  curious  and  interelling  in  their  own 
nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learning, 
and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the 
name  of  a  Preliminary  DilTertatioii,  a  very  valuable 
piece,  written  by  the  reverend  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  col- 
lege. Our  bifhop  always  fpokc  of  this  gentleman  in 
terms  of  the  greateft  refpeft.  In  the  Bible  and  in  the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  no  man,  he  ul'cd  to  fay,  was  fo 
well  verfed. 

He  alfo,  whilft  at  Chrift-college,  undertook  and 
went  through  a  very  laborious  part  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  an  edition  of  Stephens's  Thefaurus.  His  ac- 
quaintance, during  this  his  firft  refulence  in  the  univer- 
lity, was  principally  with  Dr  Waterland,  the  learned 
mailer  of  Magdalen  college;  Dr  Jortin,  a  name  known  to 
every  fcholar  ;  and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demof- 
thenes. 

In  the  year  1737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity 
to  the  living  of  Grayllock  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, a  reiflory  of  about  300 1.  a-year.  The  advowfon 
of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howards  of 
Grayftock,  but  devolved  to  the  univerfity,  for  this  turn, 
by  virtue  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  which  transfers  to  thefe 
two  bodies  the  nomination  to  fuch  benefices  as  appertain, 
at  the  time  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman 
catholic.  The  right,  however,  of  the  univerfity  was  con- 
tefted  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  law-fuit  of  two  years 
continuance  that  Mr  Law  was  fettled  in  his  living. 
Soon  after  this,  he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John 
Chrillian,  Efq  ;  ofUnerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land ;  a  lady  whofe  charadler  is  remembered  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  efteem  by  all  who  knew  her. 

In  1 743,  he  was  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleming, 
birtiop  of  Carlille,  to  the  arclideaconry  of  that  diocefc  ; 
and  in  1746  went  from  Grayftock  to  refide  at  Salkcld, 
a  pleafant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden, 
the  reftory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry. 
Mr  Law  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  lofe  and  forget 
themfelves  in  the  country.  During  his  refidencc  at 
Salkeld,  he  publilhed  Confideratinns  on  the  Theory  of 
Religion  :  to  which  were  fubjoined,  Reflections  on  the 
Life  and  chara<!ler  of  Chrlft  ;  and  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning the  ufc  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  ho- 
ly fcripture,  and  the  ftate  of  the  dead  there  de- 
fcribed. 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,  with  the  bifhopric  of 
Chellcr,  the  mafterfhip  of  Pctcrhoufe  in  Cambridge. 
Defiring  to  leave  the  univerfity,  he  procured  Dr  Law 
to  be  elei.'tcd  to  fuccecd  him  in  that  llation.  This 
wok  place  in  the  year  1756  j  ia  which  yc*r  Dr  Law 


refigned  his  «rchdeacony  in  favourof  Mr  Eyre,  a  bro- 
thcrin-law  of  Dr  Keene.  Two  years  before  this,  he 
had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  DoiSor  in  Divinity  ;  in 
his  public  excrcife  for  which,  he  defended  the  dodrine 
of  what  is  ui'ually  called  the  "  flcep  of  the  foul." 

About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head  libra- 
rian of  the  univerfity  ;  a  fituation  which,  as  it  pro- 
cured an  eafy  and  quick  accefs  to  books,  was  peculiar, 
ly  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  habits.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  alfo  appointed  cafuiftlcal  profeifor.  In 
the  year  1762,  he  futfered  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the 
death  of  his  lady;  a  lofs  in  itfelf  every  way  afiliaing, 
and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  fituation  of  his  family, 
which  then  conlifted  of  eleven  children,  m.any  of  them 
very  young.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  received  fe- 
veral  preferments,  which  were  rather  honourable  ex- 
preflions  of  regard  from  his  friends  than  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  his  fortune. 

By  Dr  Cornwallis,  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield,  after- 
wards archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Chrift-college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Staiforddiire,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Litchfield.  By  his  old  acquaintance  Dr 
Green,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  that  church.  But  in  the  year  1767,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  to  whofe  intercft,  ia 
the  memorable  conteft  for  the  high  Itewardftiip  of  the 
univerfity,  he  hud  adhered  in  oppofition  to  fome  temp- 
tations, he  obtained  a  ihiU  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Gr.ifton,  who  had  a 
lliort  time  before  been  tle>!ted  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity, recommended  the  mailer  of  Peterhoiife  to  his 
majefty  for  the  billiopric  of  Carlille.  This  recommen- 
dation was  made  not  only  wiUiout  folicitation  on  his 
part  or  that  of  his  friends,  but  witlioux  his  knowledge, 
until  the  duke's  intention  in  his  favour  was  fignitied  to 
him  by  the  archbilhop. 

In  or  about  the  year  1777,  our  bifhop  gave  to  the 
public  a  handfome  edition,  in  three  volumes  quarto,, 
of  the  Works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
and  a  Preface.  M.  Locke's  writings  and  ch;u:a>5ler  he 
held  in  the  highell  efteem,  and  fcems  to  have  diawa 
from  them  many  of  his  own  principles.  He  was  a  dif- 
ciple  of  that  fchool.  About  the  fame  time  he  publilh- 
ed a  trai5t,  which  engaged  fome  attention  in  the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  fiiblcription ;  and  he  jjublifhed 
new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works,  with  confi- 
derable  additions,  and  fomc  alterations. 

Dr  Law  held  tlic  fee  of  Carlille  almoft  19  years;  du- 
ring which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  fpending  the  fum- 
mer  months  in  his  diocefe  at  the  bilhop's  relidence  at 
Rofe  CalUe;  a  fituation  with  which  he  was  much  pleafed 
not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
but  bccaufe  it  reftored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  he 
had  fpent  the  bell  part  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1787 
he  paid  this  vilit  in  a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs  and  ex- 
hauliion  ;  and  died  at  Rofe  about  a  month  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  on  the  14th  day  of  Augull,  and  in  the 
b4tli  year  of  his  ago. 

The  life  of  the  bilhop  of  Carlifle  was  a  life  of  incet 
fant  reading  .and  thought,  .ilmoft  entirely  dircifled  to. 
metaphyficid  and  religious  inquiries.  Befidcs  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  publilhed,  in  1734  or  1735,. 
a  very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  tin-  Lias  of  SpMf,  Time,, 
S(c.  in  wtucli  be  combuts  cbc  oj^inions  of  Dr  Claike 
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Ijw.      and  his  adherents  on  thefe  fubjefls :  but  the  tenet  by 

— " '  \vhicli  liis    n;inic  and  vritings   arc  principally  cliliin- 

guillied,  is  "  lliat  Jefus  Chrift,  at  his  fccond  coming, 
will,  by  an  aJt  of  his  power,  reftore  to  life  and  con- 
fcioulncfs  the  dead  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  by  their 
own  nature,  and  without  tliis  interpofition,  would  re- 
main in  tlie  ftatc  of  infenfibility  to  which  the  death 
brought  upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  i edu- 
ced them."  He  interpreted  literally  that  faying  of 
St  Paul,  I  Cor.  xv.  21.  "  As  by  man  came  death, 
"  by  man  came  alfo  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead." 
This  opinion  had  no  other  effefl  upon  his  own  mind 
than  to  incrcafe  his  reverence  for  Chriftianity,  and  for 
its  divine  Founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
fpeculative  opinion?,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont 
to  do,  an  exti  avagant  ilrels  upon  their  importance, 
and  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  fub- 
je<rt  allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclufions 
with  more  freedom,  or  treated  thofe  of  others  with 
greater  candour  and  equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with 
any  pcrfon  for  differing  from  him,  or  confidered  that 
difference  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  queftioning  any 
man's  fincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his  underlland- 
ing.  He  was  zealouily  attached  to  religious  liberty, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  it  leads  to  truth  ;  yet  from 
his  heart  beloved  peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any 
rcpugn.mcy  in  thefe  two  things.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  elevation  to  his  bifhopric  ^\•hich  he  fpolce  of  with 
r.'.ore  plcafuro,  than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  free- 
dom cf  inquiry  was  not  difcouraged. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  foftnefs  of  manners,  and  of 
the  mildcft  and  moft  tranquil  difpofition.  His  voice 
was  never  railed  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  counte- 
nance feemed  never  to  have  been  ruffled;  it  preferved  the 
fame  kind  and  conipofed  afpeft,  truly  indicating  the 
calmnefs  and  benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter 
diilike  of  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his 
books,  his  chief  faiisfaiftion  was  in  the  ferious  conver- 
fation  of  a  literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 
;i  few  friends.  In  this  ibrt  of  fociety  he  would  open 
liis  mind  with  great  unicfervednefs,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar turn  and  fprighthnefs  of  exprelhon.  His  perfon 
was  low,  but  well  formed  :  his  complexion  fair  and  de- 
licate. Except  occafional  interruptions  by  the  gout, 
he  had  for  the  greatell  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  goocf 
health;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  dillemper,  was 
ihil  of  motion  and  aftivity.  About  nine  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  fevere  attack 
of  tl:c  gout  in  hii  Roniach  ;  and  a  ihort  time  after  that, 
loll  the  ufc  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwithftanding  his 
fondnefs  for  exercife,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  this  change, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  ferifible 
diminution  of  his  chcerl'ulnefs  and  good-humour.  His 
l.iult  (fi^r  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric)  was  the 
!  cneral  fault  of  retired  and  fludious  charaflers,  too  great 
a  degree  of  inaction  and  facility  in  his  public  ftation. 
The  modc'.ly,  or  rather  baflifulncfs  of  his  nature,  to- 
pcthcr  with  an  extreme  unwillingnefs  to  give  pain, 
rendered  him  fcmetimes  kfs  firmand  efficient  in  the 
ailminillr.'tion  of  authority  than  was  requifite.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  morality.  There  is  an  op- 
Vofition  between  fomc  virtues  which  feldom  peimits 
thtni  to  fubfift  together  in  perfection. 

The  biihrp  w.ns  interred  with  due  folemnity  in  his 
cath.-dral  church,  in  which  a  handfome  monument  is 


erefted  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  infcrip-  L: 
tion : 

Columr.x  hujus  fepultus  eft  ad  pedem 

Edmundus  Law,  S.  T.  P.  ^ 

per  XIX  fere  annos  hujufce  ecclefiac  Epifcopus. 
In  evangelica  veritate  exquircnda, 

et  vindicanda, 

ad  cxtrem.um  ufque  feneflutem, 

operam  navavit  indefeflam. 

Quo  autem  ftudio  et  affeftu  veritatem, 

eodem  et  libertatem  ChrilVianam  coluit  j 

Religionem  fimplicem  et  incorruptam, 

nifi  falva  libertate, 

flare  non  pode  arbitratus. 

ObiitAug.  xiv.  MDCCLXXXVII. 

^tat.  Lxxxiv. 

LAWBURROWS,    in    Scots    law.       See    Law, 

Part  HI.  N^clxxxiii.   16. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy,  a  territory  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
duchy  of  Hohlein  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburgh,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ri- 
ver Elbe,  on  die  weft  ;  being  about  85  miles  long, 
and  20  broad.  The  chief  towns  are  I^awenburg,  Mol- 
Itn,  ^Vittemburg,  and  Ratzeburg.  It  belongs  to  the 
eleiflor  of  Hanover. 

Lawenburg,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  fituatcd  on 
the  Elbe,  under  the  brow  of  a  very  high  hill,  from 
v\hence  there  is  a  delight! ul  profpefl  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  has  a  caftle  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  convenient  for  trade.  E.  Long.  10.  51.  N. 
Lat.  53.  36. 

Law  EN  BURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Farther  Po- 
merania,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name,  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWERS,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Flanders,  and  probably  ftudied  under  Paul 
Pontius,  whofe  ftyle  of  engraving  he  frequently  imita- 
ted. He  poffelfed  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  merit :  but 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  great  mafter,  either  in 
the  excellency  of  the  handling  of  the  graver,  or  know- 
ledge of  drawing.  He  engraved  from  feveral  painters ; 
but  his  beft  works  are  from  the  piflures  of  Rubens. 

LAWES  (Henry),  a  celebrated  mufician,  and  the 
Purcell  of  his  time.  He  was  a  fervant  to  Charles  T. 
in  his  public  and  private  mufic,  and  fet  fome  of  the 
works  of  almort  evey  poet  of  eminence  in  that  reign. 
The  comus  of  Milton,  and  feveral  of  the  lyrics  of  Wal- 
ler, were  fet  by  him  ;  and  both  thefe  poets  have  done 
him  honour  in  their  verles.  He  compofed  a  confider- 
able number  of  pfalm-tunes  ,in  the  Cantlca  Sacra,  for 
three  voices  and  an  organ  ;  and  many  more  of  his  com- 
pofitions  are  to  be  feen  in  a  work  called  Selecl  airs  and 
illalo^iici  ;  alfo  in  the  Treafury  of  rnujk,  and  the  Mnfi- 
cnl  companion.     He  died  in  1662. 

Lawes  (William),  was  brother  to  the  former,  and 
a  moft  capital  mufician.  He  made  above  30  feveral 
forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments  ;  nor  was 
there  any  inftrument  then  in  ufe,  but  he  compofed  to 
it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  ftudied  that  alone.  In  the  mu- 
fical  fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  manufcript  volumes 
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of  his  works  In  fcore  for  various  inftruments.  He  was 
a  commiirary  under  general  Gerard  in  the  civil  war, 
and,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  king,  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  Chctlcrin  1645. 

LAWLESS  COURT,  a  court  f.iid  to  be  held  an- 
nually on  King's  Hill  at  Rochford  in  Elfex,  on  the 
Wednefday  nmrning  after  Michaelmas  day  at  cock- 
crowing,  where  tliey  whifper,  and  have  no  candle, 
nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  only  a  coal.  Perfons  who 
owe  fuit,  or  fervice,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double 
their  rent  every  hour  they  are  milfing. 

This  fervile  attendance,  Cambdcn  informs  xis,  was 
impofed  on  the  tenants  for  confpiring  at  the  like  un- 
fcafonablc  hour  to  raife  a  commotion.     The  court  be- 
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is  narigable  as  far  as  Quebec,  which  is  above   400  Lawlonii 
miles  ;  but  beyond  Montreal  it  is  fo  full  of  fiioals  and         II 
rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large  vcfiels  witliout  dan-      ^^J     . 
ger,  unlefs  the  channel  be  very  well  known. 

I-'AWSONIA,  Egyptian  privet  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oiftandria  clafs 
oi  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
ihofc  fif  which  tlie  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is 
qnadritid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  (lamina  four  in  pairs  ; 
the  capfule  is  quadrilocular  and  polyfpermous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  inermis  and  fpinofa,  both  natives 
of  India.  Some  authors  take  the  firft  to  be  the  plant 
termed  by  the  Arabians  henna  or  albenna  ;  the  pulveri- 
fed  leaves  of  which  are  much  ufed  by  the  eaftcrn  na- 


l.ngs   to  the  honour   of  Rnleigh,  and  to  the  earl  of    tions  for  dying  their  nails  yellow:  but  others,  Dr  Haf- 


VVarwick  ;  and  is  called  lawhfs,  from  its  being  held  at 
an  unlawful  hour. 

LAWINGEN,  a  toxvn  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubjeft  to  the 
duke  of  Neuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1704,  fortified  his  camp  to  defend  his  country  againft: 
the  Britifli  forces  and  their  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  their  intrench- 
mcnts.  It  is  feateJ  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  10. 
29.  N.  Lat.  38.  32. 

LAWN,  a  fpacious  plain  in  a  park,  or  adjoining 
to  a  noble  feat.  As  to  the  dimenllons  of  a  lawn  :  In 
a  large  park,   it  fiiould  be  as  extenfive  as  the  ground 


feiquift  in  particular,  attribute  that  effefl  to  the  leaves 
of  the  other  fpecies  of  Egyptian  ))rivet  which  bears 
prickly  branches.  It  is  probable,  that  neither  fet  of 
writers  are  miftaken,  and  that  the  fhi-ub  in  q\ieftion  is 
a  variety  only  of  the  thorny  lawfonia,  rendered  mild 
by  culture. 

Alhenna  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  through- 
out India,  as  alfo  in  Egypt,  Palefline,  and  Perfia.  In 
thofe  countries,  fays  Halfelquift,  it  flowers  from  May 
to  Auguft.  The  leaves  being  pulverifed,  are  made 
with  vi'ater  into  a  parte,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofc 
countries  bind  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
keeping  it  on  all  night.     The  deep  yellow  colour  that 


will   permit ;   and,  if  poffible,   it  fhould  never  be  lefs    is  thus  obtained  is   confiderably  permanent,  not  reqiii- 


than  50  acres:  but  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  fufficient  ;  and  in  thofe  of  the 
lirgeft  fize,  15  acres.  The  belt  fituation  for  a  lawn 
is  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  :  and  here,  if  the  houfe 
front  the  eall,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient ;  but 
the  moft  dcfirable  afpcft  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the 
fouth-eall.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  lawn,  fome  re- 
commend an  exaifl  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fqu.arc, 
fome  an  oval,  and  others  a  circular  figure  :  but  nei- 
ther of  tliefe  are  to  be  rcg;'.rded.  It  ought  to  be  {a 
contrived,  as  to  fuit  the  ground  ;  and  there  fliould 
be  trees  planted  for  fiiade  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
lawn,  fo  the  fides  may  be  broken  by  irregu'ar  planta- 
tions of  trees,  which,  if  there  are  not  fome  good  pro- 
fpeifls  beyond  the  lawn,  Ihould  bound  it  on  every  llde, 
and  be  brought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the 
ho'ufc.  If  in  thcfe  plantations  round  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  tor- 
warder  on  the  lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too 
clofe    together,    they  will  make  a   bettor  appearance 


ring  to  be  renewed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  would 
feem  that  this  cuftom  is  very  ancient  in  Egypt  ;  tiie 
nails  of  fome  mummies  being  found  dyed  in  this 
manner.  The  dried  flowers  of  henna  afford  a  fracjrant 
fmell,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  women  with  child  cannot 
bear. 

LA'W^ER,  fignifies  a  counfellor,  or  one  that  is 
learned  or  {killed  in  the  law.  See  Counsellor,  Bar- 
rister, and  Serjeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
conlifting  of  very  lliort  verfes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  lays  ;  the  grent,  and  the 
I'lttli.  The  firft  was  a  poem  conlifting  of  twelve  cou- 
plets of  verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  nthcr  was 
a  poem  confifting  of  fixteen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided 
into  fcnn-  couplets. 

Thcfe  lays  v.crc  the  lyric  poetry  of  tlie  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  hy  fome  among  the  Englifh. 
They  were  principally  uled  on  melancholy  fulijoifls, 
and  are  faid  to  have  l>cen  formed  on  the  model  of  the 


than  any  regular  plantations  can  pol)il>ly  do  ;  and  if    trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek  and  tragedies. 


there  are  v.ariety  of  trees,  properly  dlfpolcd,  they  will 
have  a  good  effeil ;  but  only  thofc  which  make  a  fine 
appearance,  and  grow  large,  flraight,  and  handfomc, 
Ihould  be  admitted  here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for 
this  puipofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  chcfntit,  and  beech  ; 
and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of  ever-green  trees  inter- 
mixed with  the  others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  cfpecially  in  the  wintcr-l'eafon ;  the  beft 
forts  for  this  pnrpofe  are  lord  Wcymoutli's  pine,  and 
the  filvcr  and  fpruce  firs. 

Lawm,  in  nianuiaJlurcs,  a  fine  fi>rt  of  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  ufed  in  the  flei;ves  of  bifliops. 

LAWRENCE  (Sti,  tl;e  largeft  river  in  North  A- 
ir.'crlca,  proceeding  i'rom  the  lake  Ontario,  from  which 
it  runs  a  couifc  of  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
Vol.  IX. 


Father  Mnurgucs  gives  us  an  cxtraordinar)'  inftancc 
of  one  of  thefc  ancient  lays,  in  his  Trcatifc  of  French 
Poetry  : 

Sur  Vappu'ts  Au  monde 

^lej'iiiil  il  qu'on  fontif, 

D'tjpoir  ? 

Celle  mer  pmfonile, 

Fn  debris  fee omU 

Fait  voir 

Ciilnie  au  mnltn,  Vomle 

F.I  /'c/<.;;c  J'  ^lomle 

J.efoir. 

I.Ai-Brc'Ln,    among   the  RomaniRs,    thofe    piouP 

but  illiterate  perfons,  who  devote  themfclvcs  in  fome 

convent  to  the  fcrvicc  ot  tlic  religious.     They  wear  a 

5  A  different 
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different  liabit  irom  that  of  tlie  religious  j  but  never  take  for  gold  and  filver,  though  tliey  are  in  truth  no- 
enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  prefent  at  the  chapters  ;  thing  but  marcalkes.  The  lapis  lazuli  has  the  follow- 
nordo  they  make  any  other  vow  except  of  conftantcy  ing  properties :  i.  It  retains  its  blue  colour  for  a  long 
and  obedience.     In  the  nunneries  there  are  alfo  lay-  time 


Lazuli 


fillers. 

Ljir-Man,  one  who  follows  a  fecular  employment, 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  ftioots  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
ftruck  root,  they  are  feparated  from  the  parent -tree, 
and  become  diftinft  plants. — The  propagating  trees  by 


It  retains  its  blue  colour  for 
a  calcining  heat ;  but  changes  at  lad  to  a 
brown.  2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire  to  a  white  frothy 
flag  ;  which  puffs  up  greatly  when  expofed  to  the 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe  ;  but  with  a  ftrong  heat  in  a  co- 
vered vellel,  it  becomes  clear  and  folid,  with  blue  clouds 
in  it.  3.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids ;  but,  if 
boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  flowly  dilFolves  and  lofes 
its  blue  colour.     On  adding  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali. 


/(jy/rj  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  "The'branches  it  precipitates  a  white  earth,  which  being  fcorified 
of  the  trees  are  to  be  flit  a  little  way,  and  laid  under  Vfith  borax,  yields  a  filver  coloured  regulus,  varying  in 
the  mould  for  about  half  a  foot ;  the  ground  fhould  bignefs  according  to  the  different  fpecimens  of  the 
be  firft  made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they  ttone.  4.  By  fcorificatlon  with  lead,  it  yields  filver, 
fhould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain  fometimes  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  to  a  hundred 
eafily  in  the  pofition  they  are  put  in,  they  muft  be  weight  of  the  ftone.  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  difcovers  the 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks  :  the  beft  feafon  for  prefence  of  filver  more  certainly  in  lapis  lazuli  than  fpi- 
doino-  tliis  is,  for  cver-greens,  toward  the  end  of  Au-  rit  of  nitre.  6.  On  adding  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to 
uull,  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru-  any  folution  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapis  lazuli,  so 
ary.  If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root,  they  are  blue  colour  is  produced  ;  a  certain  proof  that  it  does 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding  win-  not  depend  on  copper  ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
ter,  and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from  the  fixity  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  fire,  and  the  colour 
the  ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  proper  of  the  flag  or  glafs.  7.  It  is  fomewhat  harder  than 
Jiei'T^ht  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rhind,  and  others  the  odier  kinds  of  zeolite,  but  does  not  approach  to 
twift  the  branch  before  they  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne-  the  hardnefs  of  quartz  or  other  filiceous  ftones  in  ge- 
cefTary.  The  end  of  the  layer  ihould  be  about  a  foot  neral ;  for  the  pureft  and  fineft  lapis  lazuli  may  be  rub- 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied  bed  into  a  white  powder  by  means  of  ileel,  though  it 
tight  round  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint,  takes  a  polilh  like  marble.  8.  When  perfedlly  calcined, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is  it  is  a  little  attrafted  by  the  loadftone  ;  and  when  fco- 
a,  good  method  to  pierce  feveral  holes  through  it  with  rified  with  lead,  the  flag  becomes  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire.  not  like  that  produced  by  copper,  but  fuchas  is  always 

LAYING  THE  LAND,  in  navigation,  the  ftate  of  produced  by  iron  mixed  wiih  a  calcareous  fubftance. 
motion  which  increafes  the  diilance  from  die  coafl,  Mongez  informs  us,  that  fame  of  the  parts  of  lapis 
fo  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  fmaller,  a  clrcum-  lazuli  will  ftrike  fire  with  flieel.  According  to  Cron- 
ftance  which  evidently  arifes  from  the  intei-vening  con-  fliedt,  it  is  feldom  found  pure  ;  but  generally  full  of 
vexity  of  the  furface  of  the  fea.  It  is  ufed  in  contra-  veins  of  quartz,  limeftone,  and  marcafite  :  but  for  the 
diction  to  raifng  the  land,  which  is  produced  by  experiments  by  which  the  abovementioned  qualities 
the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  See  were  determined,  the  pureft  pieces  were  picked  ;  fuch 
Land.  as  had  been  examined  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  and 

LAZARhovse,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  build-  judged  as  free  from  heterogeneous  mixture  as  polFible. 
ing,  in  the  nature  of  an  hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor,  Our  author  exprelfes  a  wilh  that  fuch  as  are  in  poifef- 
and  thofc  afflifted  witii  contagious  diftempers.  In  fion  of  any  quantity  of  the  ftone  would  make  farther 
fonie  places,  lazarettos  are  appointed  for  the  perform-  experiments,  in  order  to  determine  what  fubftance  it  is 
ance  of  qur<rantine  ;  in  which  cafe,  thofe  are  obliged  which  produces  the  blue  colour  fo  conftant  in  the  fire, 
to  be  confined  in  tb.em  who  are  fufpefted  to  have  come  fince  it  cannot  depend  either  on  copper  or  iron  ;  for 
from  places  infefled  witli  the  plague.  though  thefe  metals,  on  certain  occafions,  give  a  blue 

LAYSTOFF,  or  Loweitoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk  colour,  yet  they  never  produce  any  other  but  what  m- 
1 17  miks  from  Lomlon,  fecms  to  hang  over  the  fca,  ftantly  vanifties  in  the  fire,  and  is  deftroyed  by  means 
and  Its  chief  bufincfs  is  fifljing  for  cod  in  the  north  fea,  of  an  alkali.  "  What  is  mentioned  in  feveral  books 
and  for  hcrrir.g,  rrackarel,  and  fprats  at  home.  The  (fays  he)  can  by  no  means  be  objected  here  ;  fmce  in 
church  being  three  furlongs  off,  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  thefe  procelfes  the  filver  employed  is  mixed  with  cop- 
place.  Having  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  demefncs  per  and  other  fubftanccs  \vhich  contain  a  volatile  alka- 
of  the  crown,  this  tov/n  has  a  charter  and  a  feal,  li,  whereby  the  blue  colour  is  produced." 
by  the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  exempted  In  the  year  1761  M.  Margraaf  publifhed  fome  ex- 
from  ferving  on  juries.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednef-  perimcnts  on  the  lapis  lazuli ;  in  which  he  agrees  in  a 
day,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  take  this  to  be  great  meafure  with  Cronftedt.  According  to  him,  the 
the  moll  caftern  part  of  Britain.  lapis  lazuli  does  not  contain  any  copper;  but  he  found 

LAZULI,  or  Lapis  Lazvli,  a  fpecies  of  zeolite  in  it  a  calcareous  and  gypfeous  fubftance,  though  he 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  argillaceous  earths.  See  took  care  to  pick  out  the  very  pureft  bits  he  could 
Clay,  n°  7.  '  It  is  of  a  blue  colour.  That  vvhich  is  find.  Engeftrom,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cal- 
ot  a  fine  blue  inclining  to  purple,  has  obtained  the  careens  fubftance  is  not  effential  to  lapis  lazuli  ;  as 
name  of  Oriental  ;  but  the  pale  blue  is  lefs  efteemed.  Cronftedt  fays,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  he  tried  did  not 
It  is  frequently  variegated  wilh  yellow,  and  white  fhi-  ferment  witli  acids.  He  farther  mentions,  that  when  dif- 
oing  veins  and  fpecUcs ;  which  the  common  people  folyed  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  always  turned 

them 
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e,  them  into  a  jelly.  Some  of  his  experiments  alfo  feem 
to  indicate,  that  till  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  do  not  con- 
tain filvcr  though  many  of  them  do. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
■world  ;  but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa  is  much  fuperior 
both  in  beauty  and  real  value  to  the  Bohemian  and 
German  kind,  which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place. 

LEACHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfliire,  in  En- 
gland 12  miles  eall  from  Cirencefter,  29  miles  from 
Gloucefler,  and  60  from  London.  The  river  Thames 
waters  it  on  the  fouth  and  ea(l  fides,  and  divides  it  from 
Wiltlhire  and  Berklhire.  The  Leach  runs  through  the 
north  fide  of  the  parifh.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable 
for  barges  of  50  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  one 
part  of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain. 
Here  is  a  fmall  market  on  Tuefday,  and  two  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  cliurch  is  a  large  h.indfome  building, 
with  double  ailcs,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pil- 
lars. 

■  LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfeft  metals,  of  a  dull  white 
colour  inclining  to  blue,  the  leall  duiflile,  the  lead 
elaftic,  and  the  lead  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  poireiTes  a 
confiderable  degree  of  fpecific  gravity,  reaching  from 
1 1.3  to  1 1-479.     ^^  '^  found, 

1.  Native.  Cronftcdt  and  fome  other  mineralogifts 
have  doubted  whether  native  lead  was  ever  found  in 
the  earth,  but  the  matter  is  now  decided  by  innumer- 
able teftimonies.  It  appears  from  the  Philofophical 
Tranfiftions  for  1772,  that  fome  fmall  pieces  of  native 
lead  were  found  in  the  county  of  Mcmmouth  in  Wales. 
It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Vivarrais  in  France. 
Bomarc  mentions  a  curious  fpecimen  of  native  lead 
kept  in  the  colleiftion  of  the  abbe  Nolin  at  Paris,  that 
had  been  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Pompean,  near 
Rcnnes  in  Brittany.  It  was  very  malleable,  could  be 
cut  with  a  knife  without  crumbling,  .and  eadly  melted 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  weighed  about  two 
pounds;  was  imbedded  in  earthy  Uad  ore  of  a  red- 
di(h  colour ;  and  had  a  flaty  vein  that  went  through 
the  middle  of  it. 

2.  Lead  /par,  is  fometimes  tranfparent,  but  general- 
ly opake,  and  cryftali/.ed  in  regular  forms  of  a  lami- 
nar or  (Iriated  texture.  Lead  ochre,  or  native  cerufs, 
is  the  fame  fubftance,  but  in  a  loofe  form,  or  indurated 
and  ihapelefs.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  a  filky  form. 
Both  contain  fome  iron,  calcareous  earth,  and  clay  ; 
.md  both  grow  red  or  yellowiih  when  heated.  They 
cffervefce  with  acids,  and  aiford  from  60  to  80  or  90 
per  cent,  of  lead.  They  are  found  in  Brittany,  Lor- 
rain,  Germanv,  and  England. 


Tlie  fparry  lead  ore  has  often  a  femicranfparency 
like  the  fparry  fluor  ;  its  chryftals  being  generally  ter- 
minated by  hexahedral  prifms,  or  cylindrical  columns, 
ftriated,  and  apparently  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  filaments.  Thcfe  fparry  chryftals  are  always  found 
in  the  fame  places  with  the  galenas  or  fulphurated  lead 
ores  ;  and  feem  to  be  formed  from  their  decompofition 
after  the  lofs  of  tlieir  fulpliur  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  galenas  which  are  beginning  to  pafs  into 
a  ftate  of  white  lead.  There  is  a  black  ore  of  lead, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  intermediate  Hate 
betwixt  the  white  lead  ore  and  galena,  as  it  feems  to 
be  a  true  white  lead  tinged  by  tlie  hepatic  vapours  of 
the  fulphur  on  its  parting  from  the  galena.  There  is 
alfo  a  green  tranfparent  lead,  having  a  more  or  lefs 
yellowilh  caft.  It  frequently  has  no  regular  form,  and 
appears  like  a  kind  of  mofs.  ^Vhen  this  green  ore  is 
cryftallized,  it  confills  of  hexhahedral  truncated  prifms, 
terminated  by  fix-lidcd  pyramids,  either  entire  or 
truncated  near  the  bafe.  Profelfor  Brunnich  tells  us, 
that  the  green  and  the  black  lead  ores  from  Saxony, 
and  the  Hungarian  blue  ores,  are  prifmatic.  Accord- 
ing to  Kirwan  and  Monge/.,  the  green  lead  ores  are  ei- 
ther cryftallized  in  needles  as  in  Brittany,  or  in  a  loofe 
powder  as  in  Saxony  ;  but  moftly  adhering  to  and  in- 
verting quartz.  They  owe  their  green  colour  to  iron,  fel- 
dom  containing  any  copper,  and  are  very  rare.  Brun- 
nich mentions  a  fapphire-colourcd  ore  once  foundamong 
fome  white  lead  fpai-  at  Wcndilh  Lemen.  It  was  ea- 
fily  melted  by  the  blow  pipe.  Natural  red-lead  or  mi- 
nium has  been  found  in  fome  Siberian  mines.  It  is 
found  either  cryftallized,  or  in  Ihapelefs  malTcs,  or  in 
powder,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  brown  or  yellow 
ores.  Dr  J.  R.  Forfter  brought  fome  of  this  cryftal- 
lized red  lead  ore  from  RulTia.  The  cryftals  were  cu- 
bical, and  the  colour  feemed  rather  pale.  The  red  Si- 
berian ores  are  periecftly  rhombic  ;  thofe  from  Bohe- 
mia have  a  cubical  or  rhomboidal  form.  Sulphur  and 
arfenic  have  been  found  in  the  red  ones,  but  the  others 
have  not  been  fufficiently  invcftigated.  Moft  of  them 
effci'vefce  with  acids. 

'Ir/etiicdl  had jpar.     Conftredt  fays  that  hi 
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an  ore  of  this  kind  from  an  unknown  place  in 
many,  and  found  that  no  metal  could  be  melted 
it  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe  as  could  be  done  by 
other  fpars  ;  but  by  doing  it  in  a  crucible,  that  part 
of  the  arfenic  which  did  not  fly  off  was  likewife  redu- 
ced, and  found  \\\  the  torm  of  grains  difpcrfed,  and 
forced  into  thelc.id.  Another  ore  fim.ilar  to  this,  and 
which  likewife  was  not  eaf\ly  reduced  by  means  of  tlie 
M.  Sage,  of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris,  pretended,  blow-p'pe,  ahv.iys  (hot  into  polygonal,  but  chiefly  hexa- 
that  the  white  lead  ore  from  Poulawen  in  the  county  gonal  cryftals,  after  being  melted,  having  ihining  fur- 
of  Bretagne  in  France,  was  mineralized  by  the  marine  fices.  Profclfor  Brunnich  obferves,  that  thefe  ores 
acid  ;  but  liis  miftnkc  \7,is  deteiftcd  by  the  commif-  efFcrvefce  with  acids,  and  contain  40  per.  cent,  of 
fioners  of  tliat  academy.     This  ore,  according  to  the    lead. 

fame  academicians,  is  compofed  of  ftriated  cryftals,  of  4.  The  Wfv-^/."/s;  of  tlie  Germans  contains  lead  mi- 
ll whitifh  pale  red  or  grey  colour.  There  is  a  lead  ore  ner.ilizcd  with  fulphur  alone,  and  of  lliis  there  are  two 
of  this  kind  fometimes  grey  and  fometimes  yellow,  or  tlir;c  varieties.  At  Villach  in  Anftria  theix  is  faid 
which  is  very  heavy.  Its  ftru(5ture  is  cither  lamellated  to  be  found  a  potters  lead-ore  containing  not  the  fmall 
or  fibrous,  and  its  himina*  can  hardly  be  feparatcd  ;  but 


it  is  f:  iable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Sometimes 
it  is  riyftalli/.cd  ;  and  fometimes  its  fibres  are  extreme- 
ly tliin,  femitriinfp.ircnt,  and  have  a  filky  look.  They 
cffcrvcke  with  acids,  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  and  feem 
to  lofc  the  aerial  acid  by  which  the  lead  is  mineralifcd. 


eft  portion  of  filver. 

J.  Lend  m'meral'ifcd  hy  iht  xi'ilriolic  acid,  is  gene- 
rally in  the  firm  ct\  a  wliitc  mafs,  fbluble  in  \  S  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  it  is  blackiih,  and 
cryftallized  in  very  long  llria-,  or  in  friable  ftaladites  ; 
tliis  laft  variety  efflorefces  in  the  air,  »nd  is  converted 
5  A  2  into 
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Lead,     into  a  tnic  vitriol  of  lead.     According  to  Mr  Kirwan, 

— " it  does   not  effervefce  nor  is  loluble  in  other  acids, 

but  may  be  reduced  by  laying  it  on  a  burning  coal. 
It  originates  from  the  decompofition  of  fulphurated 
lead  ores.  Dr  Withering  informs  us,  that  it  is  found 
in  great  quantity  in  tlie  ifland  of  Anglefey ;  but  uni- 
ted to  iron,  and  not  reducible  by  the  blow-pipe  or 
cJiarcoal. 

6.  Lid'l  mineralized  ly  the  phofphork  ac'uf,  was 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr  Gahn.  It  is  of  a  greenilh,  yel- 
low, or  reddifli  colour,  and  does  effervefce,  with  acids. 
After  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  the  lead  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  this  ore  by  tlie  vitriolic  acid.  An 
hundred  grains  of  lead  are  produced  from  137  of  this 
precipitate  wafhed  and  dried.  The  decanted  liquor 
evaporated  to  drynefs  affords  the  phofphoric  acid,  from 
which  the  inflammable  compound  may  be  produced 
by  diftillition  with  ch.ircoal.  Seven  ounces  of  this 
lead  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Friburg,  treated 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  yielded  by  dlllillation 
144  grains  of  phofphorus.  A  compound  fimilar  to 
this  ore  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  phofphoric 
«cld  (that  Is,  fuch  as  is  combined  with  tlie  volatile  al- 
kali, for  the  foffile  alkali  in  die  mlcrocofmlc  fal:  hin- 
ders the  operation)  with  red  lead. 

7.  Galena,  or  potters  ore,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  fulphurated  filver.  According  to  Mr 
Kirwan  it  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  lead  ores,  of 
a  bluKh  dark  lead  colour,  formed  of  cubes  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  or  in  grains  of  a  cubic  figure,  whofe  comers 
have  been  cut  off ;  its  texture  lamellar,  and  its  hard- 
nefs  varying  in  different  fpecimens.  That  which  is 
foiTTied  into  grains  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  licheft  in  fil- 
ver ;  but  even  this  contains  only  about  one  or  one 
and  a  hiM  per  e,nt.  that  is,  about  12  or  18  ounces 
per  quintal ;  and  the  pooreft  not  above  60  grains. 
Ores  that  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  filver  ptr  quin- 
tal are  barely  worth  the  extradling.  Different  fpeci- 
mens alfo  vary  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  they  contain, 
from  15  to  25  percent,  and  that  which  contains  the 
Icaft  is  in  feme  degree  malleable.  The  proportion  of 
iron  in  this  ore  is  very  fmall,  but  the  lead  is  from  60  to 
85  per  cent.  M.  Monnet  alferts  tliat  galena  is  infoluble 
in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  but  Dr  Watfon  has  fhown,  that 
it  is  completely  diffolved  by  the  acid  when  diluted. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  galena  is  from  7.000  to  7.780. 
It  yields  a  yellow  flag  when  melted. 

M^' Fourcroy  diftinguKhes  feveral  varieties  of  this 
ore.  I.  Cubic  galena,  the  cubes  of  which  are  of  va- 
rious frzes,  and  found  either  fingle  or  in  groups ;  it  is 
often  found  with  the  angles  truncated,  and  Is  common 
at  Freyberg.  2.  In  maffes,  without  any  regular  configu- 
ration ;  very  common  at  St  Maire.  3.  AVitli  large  facets. 
It  does  notcompofe  regular  cryllals,  but  is  entirely  form- 
ed of  large  laminsf.  4.  ^^'ith  fmall  facets,  appearing 
like  mica,  compofcd  of  white  and  very  brilliant  fcales. 
It  is  g;  lied  white  filver  ore,  becaufe  it  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  that  metal.  5.  Small  grained 
ffalena,  fo  called  becaufe  it  has  a  very  clofe  grain.  It 
is  likewife  very  rich  in  filver,  and  is  found  with  the 
loregoing  ore.  No  galena,  excepting  that  of  Ca- 
rnthia,  is  known  to  be  without  filver  ;  but  it  has 
been  obfervcd,  that  ihofc  which  afford  the  moft  filver 
liave  the  fmalleft  facets.  6.  Galena  cryftallizcd  like 
lc;id  fpar,  in  hexagonal  prifms  or  cylindrical  cpiumns, 


contains  little  filver,  and  feems  to  be  merely  fpathofe 
lead,  mineralized  without  having  loft  its  form.  Cry-  ^ 
ftals  of  pure  fpathofe  lead  entirely  covered  with  a  very 
fine  galena,  are  fcm.etimes  found  in  the  fame  piece, 
together  with  others  which  are  changed  into  galena 
throughout. 

8.  yliillmomal  kail-ore,  in  which  the  metal  is  mine- 
ralized by  fulphur  with  filver  and  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  ef  the  fame  colour  with  galena,  but  its  texj- 
lure  is  different,  being  radiated,  filamentous  or  ftria- 
ted.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  white  fnioke  ;  and  it  a)ji% 
lords  from  40  to  ^o  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces  of  f\\\'i.T  per  quintal. 

9  Pyritous  lead-ore,  mineralized  by  (ulphur  with  fil- 
ver and  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  This  is  of  r.  brown 
or  yellowlfii  colour  ;  of  an  oblong  or  ftalaftitlcal 
form;  friable;  and  of  a  lamellar,  iliiated,  or  loofe 
texture ;  affording  1 8  or  20  per  cent,  of  lead  at  moft, 
which  is  obtained  merely  by  melting  it,  the  iron  de- 
taining the  fulphur.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  galena 
with  the  brown  pyrites. 

10.  Lead  nuneraHaed  by  arfenic,  was  Litely  difcovered 
in  Siberia.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally of  a  deep  red.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  cry- 
ftalllzed  in  rhomboidal  parallelopipeds,  or  irregular 
pyramids.  Lehman  fays,  that  it  contains  fulphur,  ar- 
fenic, and  about  34/f  cent,  of  lead  ;  and  Mr  Pallas  fays, 
that  it  contains  fome  filver  alfo.  It  was  found  near 
Catherineburg  in  Siberia ;  and  Lehman  fays,  that  on 
being  reduced  to  powder,  it  refembled  the  beft  carmine. 
A  fpecimen  examined  by  Mongez  was  of  a  yellow- 
greeniih  colour,  and  was  found  among  quartz  in  the 
fame  country,  and  contained  fome  arfenic.  Both 
thefe,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  may  be  eafily  redu- 
ced by  means  of  a  blow- pipe. 

1 1.  Stony  or  fandy  lead  ores,  confift  either  of  the  cal- 
ciforra  or  the  galena  kind,  intimately  mixed  and  diffu- 
fed  through  ftones  and  eanh,  chiefly  of  the  calcareous 
or  barytlc  genus.  To  this  fpecies  Monger  refers  the 
earthy  lead  ore,  falfely  called  native  mascot,  found  in 
the  lead  mines  of  Pompean  in  Erittany,  principally  in 
folid  pieces.  Thefe  are  either  yellowifti  or  grey  :  they 
appear  bright  like  glafs  when  broken,  and  effervefce. 
with  acids ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  ore  contains 
fixed  air.     Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  clay. 

1 2.  The  mine  of  Morngenftem  at  Freyberg  has 
a  peculiar  variety  of  lead  ore  containing  filver,  and 
which  deferves  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  yellow- 
idi-brown  colour,  and  likewifc  on  account  of  Its  Angu- 
lar figure,  which  confifts  of  (lender  cylinders.  Some- 
times it  is  found  in  dentritical  forms,  like  the  knit  colak. 

Moft  of  the  ores  of  lead  contain  filver ;  and  thofe 
kinds  of  galena  which  do  not,  are  very  fcarce.  In 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  the  lead  ore  contains  a 
quantity  of  gold  as  well  as  filver.  Som.etimes  the  pot- 
ters ores  are  found  fo  poor  in  filver,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  expcnce  of  extraifling  it.  Thefe,  when  free  from 
mixtures  of  the  rock,  are  employed  without  any  fufion 
to  glaze  earthern  ware ;  and  a  confiderable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  with  fuch  ores  from 
the  mines  of  Sardinia  and  France. 

Lead,  exppfed  to  heat,  melts  long  before  it  is  ig- 
nited. By  A  ftrong  heat  it  becomes  volatile,  and  flies 
off  in  vapours.  If  fuffered  to  cool  very  flowlv,  and  the 
melted  portion  be  poured  off  from  thi*t  which  is  be- 
come 
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corns  foliJ,  It  is  found  to  be  cryllalliTicd  inquadrangii- 
'  lar  pyramids.  When  melted  with  the  contact  of  air, 
it  foon  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  dull  pe  liclc,  which 
by  proper  manascment  is  converted  into  minium,  as 
explained  under  the  article  Chemistry;  and  by  this 
operation  it  becomes  heavier  by  about  ten  pounds  in 
tlie  hundred,  though  it  is  faid  that  at  Nurcmberq;  it 
gains  twice  as  much.  By  too  much  heat  minium  loll-s 
its  beautiful  red  colour,  and  affumes  that  of  a  pale  yel- 
low:  by  a  heat  Hill  more  violent,  it  melts  into  a  tranf- 
^arent  glafs,  fo  fufible,  that  it  penetrates  the  crucible 
and  cfcapes.  But  if  one  part  of  fand  be  added  to 
three  parts  of  calx  of  lead,  the  fand  melts,  by  tlie  affift- 
ance  of  the  calx,  into  a  beautiiul  amber-coloured  glafs. 
With  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  fand,  it  rciembles  a 
topaz.  A  fimilar  quantity  of  the  calx  of  lead,  added 
to  common  glafs,  docs  not  alter  its  tranfparcnce,  hut 
gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  weight,  and  more  efpcclally 
a  kind  of  unifluoufncfs,  which  renders  it  capable  of  be- 
ing cut  and  polilhed  more  eafily  witliout  breaking. 
This  glafs  is  very  proper  for  making  achromatic  lenfes ; 
but  is  fubjeft  to  veins,  and  to  have  a  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance. "  The  Englifh  (iays  M.  Fourcroy)  call 
It  Jiiiil  giifs;  our  workmen  find  great  difficulty  in  fe- 
Icifting  pieces  of  any  confiderablc  magnitude,  exempt 
from  llrii;,  in  that  wliich  is  imported  from  England." 
This  great  imperfedion  feems,  in  Macqner's  opinion, 
to  depend  on  the  principles  of  the  glafs  not  being 
uniformly  combined :  for  that  purpofc  it  is  neceflary 
that  it  fliould  be  kept  in  fufion  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
as  tlie  lead  would  by  tliat  means  be  dillipated,  the 
flint-glafs  would  lofe  a  part  of  its  denfity  and  un<fli'.- 
oufnefs,  which  are  its  chi:f  merit. 

M.  Magellan  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  jnireil  calx  of  lead 
called  minium,  made  immediately  from  the  metal,  and 
the  moft  pure  quartzous  ("and,  with  pure  mineral  al- 
kali, or  rather  with  good  nitre,  ihat  produce,  when 
properly  melted,  the  belt  flint-glafs.  The  greater  the 
proportion  of  red-lead,  the  heavier  is  tlie  glafs,  and 
of  courfe  its  refraftion  the  greater ;  an  eli'ential  re- 
quifite  for  fuch  glafs  as  is  employed  for  the  lenfcs  cf 
achromatic  telefcopes.  It  mull,  Iiowcver,  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  glafs  made  with  lead  has  the  defcdl  of  be- 
ing of  unequal  denfity,  for  want  of  a  perfefl  mixture 
of  all  its  parts  ;  fo  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
pieces  of  a  few  inches  diameter  among  hundred  weights 
of  this  glafs,  that  fhall  be  quite  free  from  filaments  and 
ftris.  By  chance  the  late  Mr  Dollond  procured  a  pot 
of  pure  flint-glafs,  i'rom  which  he  made  the  admirable 
trifile  objeif  lenfes  of  three  feet  and  a  half  focus, 
which  have  been  fo  much  admired  ;  but  no  fuch  other 
glafs  has  yet  been  foimd,  though  very  confiderable 
premiums  have  been  offered  for  the  method  of  jirodu- 
ting  the  bed  kind  of  glafs  for  optical  i:i!l-.uments. 

All  the  calces  of  lead,  efpecially  miriium,  have  a 
great  attraftion  for  fixed  air.  If  therefore  we  lliould 
dcfire  a  c.ilx  of  lead  in  perfefl  purity,  it  mud  be  kept 
defended  from  the  contaft  of  air,  or  flightly  calcined 
before  it  is  ufed,  in  order  to  feparatc  the  fii:cd  air 
it  may  liave  abforbed.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
tarTiilhcs  in  prop(  rtion  to  the  d.impnefs  of  tlie  air, 
and  cortraifls  a  whit;  ruft,  which,  is  not  a  pure  calx, 
but  con.bincd  with  tiie  fixed  air  imbibed  from  tl'e  at- 
mofphcic.     It  ij  not  a'.uicd  by  pure  wa\cr  j  .tnd  there- 


fore we  mull  conclude,  that  the  whitifh  cmft  with 
which  the  internal  part  of  lead  pipes  through  which 
water  runs  is  ufually  covered,  muft  be  owing  to  the 
falinc  fubftances  contained  in  the  water. 

"  All  the  phenomena  of  the  calcination  of  lead 
(fays  M.  Magellan),  and  of  its  reduiffion  to  the  metal- 
lic Hate,  lliow  tliat  it  has  tlie  fmilleft  adhefion  to  phlo- 
gillon  ;  as  appears  \>j  the  fimple  adlion  of  fire,  which 
leparates  both,  whilft  their  attraction  is  equally  quick 
in  its  reduiftion  to  the  metallic  ftatc  A.  common  wa- 
fer, which  owes  its  colour  to  red-lead,  by  being  burn- 
ed in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  immediately  exhibits  pure 
globules  or  little  drops  cf  the  metal.  Tlie  rcadinefs 
with  which  lead  parts  with  its  phlogillon  is  fliown  by 
the  curious  experiment  lately  performed  at  Paris  by 
Doffor  Luzuriagu  pcnfioner  cf  the  court  of  Spain. 
He  put  four  ounces  of  Icaddiot  wetted  with  water 
into  a  pint-bottle  filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  .-nd  clo- 
fed  with  a  ftopple.  Having  Ihaken  it  fevcral  times, 
a  black  powder  was  produced,  which  foi-n  turned 
white:  on  opening  the  bottle  at  tlie  end  of  24  hours, 
the  air  was  found  to  have  lofl  a  fifth  part  of  its  bulk, 
and  to  have  become  phlogifticated.  Dephh  giilicated 
air  was  ftill  more  reduced  in  bulk  ;  but  the  contrary 
took  place  when  inflammable  air  was  employed." 

Cauftic  alkaline  lixivia,  boiled  on  lend,  dilfolve  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  corrode  more.  It  has  been 
tbferved,  that  plants  do  not  tlirive  fo  well  in  leaden  as 
in  earthen  veflels. 

In  Holland,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  it  has 
been  cuflomary  to  correi5f  the  mcfl  offenfive  exprelfed 
oils,  as  that  of  rape-feed  and  rancid  oils  of  almonds  or 
olives,  by  impregn;iting  them  v  ith  lead.  This  dan- 
gerous abufe  may  be  difcoveied  by  mixing  a  little  of 
that  oil  with  a  folution  of  orplment  made  in  lime- 
water  :  for,  on  fhaking  them  together,  and  fu'Jering 
them  to  reft,  tlie  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturnine  tint,  will 
appear  of  an  orange  red  ;  but  if  pure,  of  a  palcyeU 
lowifli  one.  A  fimilar  abufe  lias  alio  been  prailifed 
with  acid  wines,  which  dill'olve  as  much  cf  liie  lead  ai 
communicates  a  fweelilh  tafle.  This  is  difcovered  in  a 
fimilar  manner;  and  upon  this  piinciple  isfoundei!  the 
liquor  prolatorlus,  or  teft-liquor.  Tliis  liquor  is  nothing 
cife  than  a  folution  of  orpimcnt  or  liver  of  fulpliur  in 
lime-water.  If  a  few  drops  of  this  folution  be  put  in  a 
glafs  of  the  fufpeified  liquor,  it  will  exhibit  a  precipit.ali- 
on  like  a  dark-coloured  cloud.  This  is  owing  to  the 
attachment  of  the  leail  to  the  fulphur  in  the  orpiment. 
If  lead,  or  its  calces,  in  powder,  be  mixed  with  a  fo- 
lution of  hcpar  fnlphuris,  a  decompofition  cnfues,  but 
the  alkali  is  not  thus  dtjirivcd  of  its  fulpliur.  Inltead 
of  this,  it  is  re-converred  into  vitriolatcd  tartar ;  the 
lead  fei/es  the  phlogillon  of  the  fulphur,  and  allow* 
the  \;triolic  acid  10  unite  witli  the  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  m.oft  other  mct;ds.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  united  with  iron:  but  if  both  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  tire  in  a  proper  veffcl,  the  lead  fcorirics  the 
iron  by  ftizing  on  its  phlogillon  ;  after  which  it  melts 
with  tlie  calx  into  a  dark  coloured  glafs.  Tliis  pro- 
perty which  lead  podelics,  of  reducing  all  the  iniper- 
tcfl  metals  to  a  glafs,  is  the  rcafon  ol  its  1  cir.g  ufed 
in  the  purification  of  gold  ain!  filvcr  ;  re't'ier  o!  v.h.ich 
can  be  touched  by  it,  but  rcrr.a-n  pure  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cupel.     This  prcccfs  Ls  ilie  inorc  complete  by 
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IraH.      reafon  of  vlie  great  efficacy  of  lead  in  diflblving  earthy 

'^ bodies.     In  liiis  rcfpcfl  it  is  fo  powerful  a  flux,  that 

»io  em-thern  vcfTel  or  crucible  can  contain  it  when  fufcd, 
of  whatever  materials  the  vclTel  be  made.  A  mixturi; 
»)f  Taw  and  burned  clay  ftands  the  adlion  of  lead  for 
the  greatell  length  of  time ;  but  at  laft  this  alfo  gives 
way,  and  is  corroded  in  the  fides. 

Litharge,  a  fort  of  rcfufe  of  lead,  is  employed  in 
the  comiiofition  of  all  the  finer  glalfes  called  pnjles, 
which  are  defigued  as  imitations  of  precious  ftones. 
Tlie  addition  of  litharge  renders  them  more  folid  and 
brilliant.  The  principal  ingredients  are  the  pared  of 
flint,  purified  alkali,  borax,  and  litharge;  the  other 
additions,  chiefly  of  metallic  calces,  are  added,  mere- 
ly for  tlie  fake  of  tinging  them  with  various  colours. 

Lead  is  employed  in  making  of  various  veflels,  as 
cifterns  for  water,  large  boilers  for  chemical  and  other 
purpofes,  &c.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  tin  by  the 
pewterers ;  a  praflice  which  M.  Fourcroy  fets  forth 
as  very  dangerous,  and  gives  the  following  procefs  for 
deteifting  it :  "  Diffolve  two  ounces  of  the  fufpedled 
metal  in  five  ounces  of  a  good  pure  nitrous  acid.  The 
calx  of  tin  is  to  be  wafhed  with  four  pounds  of  diftilled 
vater,  and  dried,  and  the  water  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath.  By  this  evaporation  nitre  of 
lead  is  procured ;  which  being  calcined,  the  weight 
of  the  refidue  fhows  the  quantity  of  metal  contained 
in  the  tin,  allowing  a  few  grains  for  the  augmentation 
of  weight  arifing  from  calcination,  as  well  as  the  other 
metallic  fubftances,  fuch  as  zinc  and  copper,  which 
the  tin  under  examination  may  contain.  Bayan  and 
Charlard  by  this  method  afcertained,  that  fine  WTOUght 
tin  or  pewter  contains  about  10  pounds  of  lead  in 
the  100;  and  that  the  common  tin  fold  in  France  un- 
der that  name,  often  contains  25  pounds  in  the  fame 
quantity;  an  enormous  dofe,  fufficient  to  expofe  thofe 
who  ufe  veflels  made  of  this  compofition  to  the  great- 
eft  danger." 

There  are  feveral  methods  ufed  by  pewterers  to  dif- 
cover  the  finenefs  of  tin.  This  is  done  in  feme  cafes 
by  fimple  infpe(5lion,  the  judgment  being  affifted  by 
the  wciglit  and  noife  produced  in  bending  the  metal. 
But  the  bell  method  is  by  trying  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  metal ;  which  will  difcover  a  very  fmall  quantitv 
«)f  lead,  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  metals  being  fo 
confiderable. 

Lead,  when  taker,  into  the  human  body,  is  pro- 
<lu(ftive  of  vanous  diforders,  particularly  a  dangerous 
kind  of  colic  terminating  in  a  palfy  ;  and  as  all  the 
common  earthen  ware  Is  glazed  with  m.inium,  the  ufe 
of  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  be  void  of  darsjer  in  all 
cafes.  Fountains,  or  veffcls  of  lead  which  contain 
water,  often  communicate  a  noxious  quality  to  it 
when  fullered  to  remain  long  full.  Its  vapour  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  workmen  who  melt  it,  and  the  fumes 
tailing  upon  the  grafs  render  it  poifonous  to  the  cattle 
wh.o  eat  it  ;  the  fifli  who  inhabit  the  waters  near 
fmelting  houfes  foon  die,  nor  is  it  fafe  for  any  ani- 
mal to  drink  of  it.  In  cafes  of  poifoning  by  lead,  ar.- 
timontal  emetics  are  recommended.  Navier  prefcribes 
liver  of  fulphur  and  hepatic  waters.  The  internal  ufe 
of  lead  is  certainly  dangerous,  though  it  is  often  pre- 
scribed in  medicine ;  and  even  the  external  ufe  of  it  is 
not  ahogether  fafe.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  v.-crkmen 
who  deal  much  in  lead,  are   AiVeift   to  the  cholic  a- 


bovementioned  from  the  habitual  contafl  of  the  me- 
tal or  its  calces,  even  though  they  neither  take  it  in- 
ternally, nor  are  expofed  to  its  fumes. 

Bhick-LFAD  (Phmhago),  a  genus  of  inflammable 
fubftances,  frequently  confounded  with  molyldxmi ;  the 
appearance  of  which  is  nearly  the  fame,  though  the 
qualities  are  very  different.  Black-lead,  when  pure,  is 
extremely  black  ;  but  when  frefh  cut,  appears  of  a 
bluilh  white,  and  fhining  like  lead.  It  is  micaceous, 
and  minutely  fcaly  ;  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  granular 
and  dull  appearance  when  broken.  Its  traft  on  paper 
is  much  darker  than  that  of  molybdosna,  which  has  a 
fine  filvery  appearance  ;  by  which  means  they  are  ea- 
fily diftingaifhed  from  one  another.  Black-lead  is  too 
foft  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel :  it  is  infoluble  in  acids; 
but  in  a  very  ftrong  fire,  when  expofed  to  the  air  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  entirely  volatile,  leaving  only  a  little 
iron  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  filiceous  earth.  It  may 
be  decompo!ed  by  deflagration  with  nitre ;  but  the 
common  fluxes  are  not  capable  of  procuring  its  fufion. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  1. 987  to  2,267.  According 
to  Scheele,  this  fubftance  confifts  of  phlogifton  com- 
bined with  aerial  acid  ;  but  M.  Pelletier  has  fho^vn, 
that  when  pure  it  neither  produces  fixed  nor  inflam- 
mable air  ;  both  which,  when  found,  are  entirely  owing 
to  the  fubf1:ances  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Mr  Scheele 
lays,  that  one  part  of  plumbago  requires  ten  of  nitre 
to  decompofe  it,  but  charcoal  only  five.  The  conclii- 
fion  drawn  from  hence,  111%.  that  plumbago  contains 
twice  as  much  phlogifton  as  charcoal,  however,  is  by 
no  means  juft  ;  for  the  phlogifton  may  be  defended 
from  the  aftion  of  the  nitre,  by  means  we  cannot  pof- 
fibly  know,  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other,  Dr  Prieft- 
ley's  experiments  on  the  difflpation  of  charcoal  into 
inflammable  air  alfo  fhow,  that  charcoal  is  little  or 
nothing  elfe  than  mere  phlogifton,  fo  that  no  fubftance 
whatever  can  contain  more.  From  thefe  experiments 
Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that  100  parts  of  plumbago 
contain  67  of  phlogifton  ;  becaufe  100  grains  of  nitre 
contain  33  of  real  nitrous  acid;  all  of  which  are  de- 
compofed  when  it  receives  as  much  phlogifton  as  is  ne- 
celfaryto  convert  it  into  nitrous  acid,  or  a  little  more. 
But  33  grains  of  nitrous  acid  are  converted  into  ni' 
trous  air  by  67  grains  of  phlogifton  ;  the  remaining  33 
parts  may  be  water,  or  other  volatile  fubftance.  By 
th;  experiments  of  Melfrs  Gahn  and  Hielm,  it  appears, 
that  100  grains  of  plumbago,  calcined  in  a  muffle,  loft 
90  grains  in  weight  ;  the  remainder  being  a  ferrugi- 
nous earth,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  fhowed  that  it 
contained  fome  pyrites,  both  which  were  accidental  to 
the  black  lead.  M.  Pelletier,  however,  as  has  already 
been  hir:ted,  affirms,  that  plumbago  is  volatilized  in  a 
ftrong  fire,  without  producing  any  aerial  vapour  what- 
ever ;  whence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  plumbago 
ufed  by  Scheele  had  not  been  quite  pure.  In  clofe  vzi- 
fels,  however,  all  agree,  that  black  lead  fuftains  a  vehe- 
ment fire  for  a  long  time  without  any  fenlible  diminu- 
tion of  weight.  This  is  fimilar  to  charcoal  ;  which 
for  a  long  time  was  fuppofcd  to  be  indeftruiftible  in 
clofe  vefiels :  but  Dr  Piicftley  has  fhown,  that  in  a 
very  violent  fire,  in  clofe  veiTels,  charcoal  begins  to 
emit  inflammable  air,  and  continues  to  do  fa  without 
any  end  of  the  procefs  that  he  could  perceive  ;  whence 
it  is  probable,  that  in  tliis  way  .alfo  charco.al  might  be 
entirely  difperfed,  provided  we  could  find  vefiels  capable 

of 
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of  fuftaining  luch  a  long  and  \clietnent  heat.     No  ex-  grooves  cut  in  pieces  of  cyprefs  wood;  andafiltbeing     Lead, 

'  periments  have  been  made  with  black-lead  in  this  way,  gluet^  over,  tliey  are  worked  into  fniaU  cylinders  like     Leaf.    ^ 

either  with  the  folar  heat  in  -vacuo,  or  witli  a  violent  quills.     A    coavfer  kind  are  made  by   working  up  the 

heat  in  an  iron  or  otlier  velfel  capable  of  refifling  a  powder  of  black-lead  with  fulphur,  or  fome  mucilagi- 

long  continued  heat.  nous  fubftance;  but  thefe  anl'wer  only  for  carpenters, 

Cronftedt,  when  treating  of  this  mineral,  obferves,  or  fome  very  coarfe  drawings.     One  part  of  pluuibfigo 

that  "  Mr  Pott  examined   it  in  clofc  velTels,  and  Mr  with  three  of  clay,  and  fome  cows  hair,  make  an  sx- 

Quift  in  an  open  fire  ;  from  which  ditfercnce  in  the  cellent  coating  for  retorts,  as  it  keeps  its  form  even 

mode  of  treatment,  different  notions  had  arlfen  :  be-  after  the  retorts  have  melted.     The  famous  crucibles  of 

caufe  the  black-lead,  when  treated  in  clofe  velTels,  or  Ypfen  are  formed  of  plumbago  mixed  with  clay.  Thefe 

when  immediately  put  into  a  ftrong  charcoal  fire,  is  are  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  of  Heffian  cruci- 

almoft  unalterable  ;  but  in  a  calcining  heat,  becomes  bles;  but  a  manufacture  of  the  fame  kind  is  new  ella- 

almoft  entirely  volatile.     This  is  the  caie  with  feveral  blillied  at  Chelfea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,, 

of  the   other   mineral  phlogillons  ;  and  from  this  we  where  crucibles   are  manufafhired  nearly  of  the  fame 

may  in   general  learn,  how  necelfary  it   is  to  examine  quality  with  the  foreign   ones.     The  powder  of  black- 

the   mineral  bodies   by  many  and   ditlerent  methods,  lead  fcrves    alfo  to  cover  the  flraps  of  razors  ;  and  it 

and    to  endeavour  to  multiply  the  experiments  more  is  with  it  that  ihe  cart-iron  work,  fuch  as  ftoves,  &'c. 


than  lias  liithcrto  been  done." 

With  regard  to  the  reduiflinn  of  metallic  calcc!, 
which  ought  to  be  accomplillicd  by  thii  phhAjhc  fub- 
ftance, M.  Pcllctier  affirms,  th:it  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
lefs  the  black-lead  be  mixed  with  fixed  alkali,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  charcoal  is  employed  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftanccs.  It  cannot  be  combined  with  iron,  as 
Bergman  alferts  ;  nor  with  any  other  metal,  though  it 
may  be  fimply  interfperfed  betwixt  its  particles.  JNI. 
Pelletier  indeed  owns  that  there  is  a  kind  of  plumbago 
found  fwimmiiig  over  the  melt:d  iron  in  large  furna- 
ces where  iron-ores  are  fmcltcd  ;  but  he  thinks,  that 
this  mull  have  been  natur.'.lly  mixed  with  the  mineral. 
It  is  alfo  the  only  known  plumbago  of  a  very  diftinifl 
lamellar  form  ;  as  he  obferved  in  the  pieces  obtained 


receive  a  glofs  on  their  furface.  An  application,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  ufeful  as  any  other,  is  that  of  black-lead 
to  fmooth  the  furfaces  of  wooden  work  which  are  fub- 
jcv^cd  to  nnich  friiflicn,  as  wooden  fcvews,  packers 
jircflcs,  t'cc. ;  neither  greafy  nor  oilj-  fuLftances,  nor 
foapy  ointments,  produce  fuch  a  !;cod  efFeft  upon 
tlicm. 

M'llld Lf./m.     See  Chsmjsty,  n°  12 19. 

ro'.fnn  of  Lt.at:.     See  Poison. 

Shnt  Lead.     See  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  liave  one  fide  dillin- 
guiihable  from  the  other.  Tliis  is  Miller's  definition. 
Linna:us  denominates  leaves  "  the  organs  oi  motion, 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant." — The   leaves  are  not  merely 


Prom  the    iron  works  at  Valiancy  in  the  French  pro-  ornamental  to  plants  ;  they  ferve  very  ufel'ul  purpofes, 

vince  of  Berry.  and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

Black-lead  is  found  of  different  kinds  ;  -y/s.    i.Ofa         The  greater   number  of  plants,   particularly  trees, 

fteel-grained   and   dull   texture  ;    naturally   black,  but  are  furnidied  witli  leaves  :   in  mulhrooms,  and  Ihrubby 

when  rubbed  affording  a  dark  lead  colour.     2.  Of  a  horfe-tail,  they  are  totally  wanting.     Ludwig  defines 

granulated  and  fcaly  appearance  at  the  fame  time.     It  leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  pioceffes  ot  the  plant, 

is  found  in  different  countries,  as  Gcrmvmy,  France,  which  are  of  various  figures,   but  generally   e\tendeJ- 

Spain,  the  Cape   of  Good    Hope,  and   America  ;  but  into  a  plane  membranaceous  or  fkinny  fubftance.  They 

generally  in  fmall  quantities,  and  of  very  different  qua-  are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  foot-ftalks  on  which 

lities.     The  beft   fort,  however,  and  the  fitteft  of  all  they  ftand,  and  arc  formed  by  tlie  expanfion  of  the 

for  making  pencils,  is  that  met  with  in  the  county  of  veflels  of  the  ftalk,  among  which,   in   feveral  leaves, 

Cumberland  in  England.     It  is  found  in  fuch  plenty  the   proper  veli'els  arc   diftinguiftied  by  the  particular 

at  a  place   called  Borrotudale  in  Scotland,  that  hence  tafte,  colour,  and  fmcll,  of  the  liquors  contained  with- 

not  only  the  whole  ifland  of  great  Britain,  but  the  whole  in  them. 

continent  of  Europe,  may  be  faid  to  be  fupplicd.  "  I  By  the  expanfion  of  the  vefii:ls  of  the  ftalk,  uje  pro- 
have  feen  (fays  M.Magellan)  various  fpecimens  from  duced  feveral  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  crofs- 
different  countries ;  but  their  coarfe  texture  and  bad  ing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  ret ;  tlie 
quality  cannot  bear  any  compari  on  with  that  of  Bor-  mefties  or  interfticcs  of  which  arc  filled  up  with  a  ten- 
TOTvdale  ;  though  it  fometimes,  but  feldom,  contains  der  cellnlav  fubftance,  called  the  l>ulp,  pith,  or  parer.- 
pyritaceous  particles  of  iron.  It  is  but  a  few  years  chyma.  This  puljiy  fubftance  is  frequently  confumcd 
ago,  that  this  mine  fecmed  to  be  almoft  exhaufted  ;  by  certain  fmall  inftifts,  whilft  the  membranous  net 
but  by  digging  fome  few  yards  through  the  ftrata  un-  remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  fkeleton  of 
demeath,   according  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced  the  leaf. 


miner,  xvhofe  opinion  had  been  long  unattended  to,  a 
very  thick  and  ricli  vein  of  the  beft  black-lead  lias 
been  difcovcred,  to  the  gre  it  joy  of  the  proprietors 
and  advantage  of  the  public." 

The  principal  ufe  of  black-lead  is  for  making  pen- 
cils for  drawine;;  which  have  tlic  advantage  of  mark- 


The  net  in  qucftion  is  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  fcarf-lkin,  which  appears  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  fcarf-flcin  of  the  ftalk,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  ftem.  M.  Dcfanfliire,  a  judicious  na- 
turalift,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  fcr.rf-(kin, 
like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  bark,  compolld  itfclt 


ing  paper  very  diftin»!lly  fiir  a  lime,  though  their  traces  of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net;  thefe  parts  feem  U 

may  afterwards  be  entirely  rubbed  out   by  foft  bread  be  the  organs  of  pcrfpiration,  which  fervc  to  diffipate 

or  elaftic  gum.     To  form  the  pencils,  the  le.id  is   cut  the  fupcrtluous  juices. 

i(4to  thin  parallelopipeds,  and  put  into  quadrangular        The  cortical   uct  is   furnllhcd,  principally   on  iIk 
I  furfitce 
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««ia-I.cii'.  lurface  ol  ii-.e  leaf,  ^^ith  ii  great  iiun;ber  ol'  fuckers  or 

' abforbent  vcl'tls,  dcliincd  to  imbibe  the  humiJit/  of 

the  air.  Tlie  upper  fuvface,  turned  towards  l;caven, 
ferves  as  a  dt fence  to  the  lower,  which  looks  down- 
ward ;  and  ihii  difpofitiou  is  fo  eflential  to  the  vege- 
table economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  dellroy  the  natural  direction  of  tlie 
leaves,  they  will,  of  themfilves,  in  a  very  ihort  time, 
refunie  their  former  pofition  ;  and  that  as  often  as  tlie 
branch  is  thus  overturned. 

Leaves,  then,  arc  ufeful  and  necelTary  organs  ;  trees 
perilh  when  totally  divelled  of  them.  In  general, 
plants  fliipt  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  Ihoot  vigo- 
roufly  ;  witnefs  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  de- 
predations of  infects  :  witnefs,  likev.'ife,  the  very  com- 
mon pradife  of  ftripping  off  feme  of  the  leaves  from 
plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their  growth,  or  di- 
miniih  the  number  of  their  ihoots.  This  method  is 
fimetimes  obferved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  grades  ; 
and,  in  cold  years,  is  pra<5tifed  on  fruit-trees  and  vines, 
to  render  the  Iruit  riper  and  better  coloured  :  but  in 
this  cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait  till  tlie  fiuits  have  acquired 
their  tullbulk,  as  the  leaves  coRtribute  greatly  to  their 
growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous,  that  cxquilite 
reftifying  of  llie  juices,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  render 
them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafes,  the  organs  of  perfpiration 
and  infpiration  become  fuperfluous.  Plant,',  there- 
fore, are  not  always  adorned  with  leaves:  they  pro- 
duce new  ores  every  year  ;  and  every  year  the  greater 
jjart  are  totally  divefled  of  them,  and  remain  naked 
during  the  winter.     Se  Plant. 

Le.Af-IiiJeS.     See  Cimex. 

l^EAF,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  notches  of  their  pinions. 

CoU-I.E.iF,  ui'iially  fignlHes  fine  gold  beaten  into 
plates  of  an  exceeding  thinnefs,  which  are  well  known 
in  the  aits  of  gliding,  &c.  The  preparation  ff  gold- 
leaf,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  as  follows. 

"  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  with 
fome  borax,  in  a  wind-furnace,  called  by  the  workmen 
a  "wmd-bole :  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  perfe^Jt  fufion,  it 
is  poured  out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre- 
vioufly  greafed,  and  heated,  fo  as  to  make  the  tallow 
run  and  fmn!;e,  but  not  to  take  flame.  The  bar  of 
gold  is  made  red-hot,  to  burn  off  the  unfluous  matter, 
and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  fur- 
ther extended,  by  being  palled  repeatedly  between 
polidicd  fteel  rollers,  till  it  becomes  a  ribbon  as  thin 
as  paper.  Formerly  the  whole  of  this  extenfion  was 
procured  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  feme  of  the 
French  workmen  are  ftill  faid  to  follow  the  fame 
praiftice:  l)ut  the  ufe  of  ib.e  flatting-mill  both  ab-idges 
tlie  operation,  and  renders  the  plate  of  mere  uniform 
thlcknefs.  The  libbon  is  divided  by  compalfes,  and 
cut  with  flieers  into  equal  pieces,  which  confequently 
are  of  equal  weiglits :  thcfe  are  forged  on  an  anvil  till 
tliey  are  an  inch  fquare  ;  and  afterwards  well  nealed, 
to  correa  the  rigidity  which  the  metal  has  con- 
tracted in  the  hammering  and  flatting.  Two  ounces 
of  gold,  or  960  grains,  the  quantity  which  the  work- 
men  ufually  melt  at  a  time,  make  150  of  thefe  fquares, 
whence  each  of  them  weighs  fix  grains  and  two  fifths  ; 
and  as  902   grains  of  gold  make. a  cubic  inch,   the 
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thicknefs  of  tlie  fquare  plates  is  about  the  766th  part  Gold  1 
cf  an  inch.  ^ 

"  In  order  to  the  further  extenfion  of  thefe  pieces 
into  fine  leaves,  it  is  necellary  to  interpofe  fome  fmooth 
body  between  them  and  the  hammer,  for  foftening  its 
blow,  and  defending  them  from  the  rudenefs  of  its 
immediate  adion :  as  alfo  to  place  between  every  two 
of  the  pieces  fome  proper  intermedium,  which,  while 
it  prevents  their  uniting  together,  or  injuring  one 
another,  may  fuffer  them  freely  to  extend.  Both  ihefc 
ends  are  anlw^eredby  certain  animal  membranes. 

"  The  gold-beaters  ufe  three  kinds  of  membranes  ; 
for  the  outfide  cover,  common  parchment  made  of 
iheep-fliin  ;  for  interlaying  with  the  gold,  firft  the 
fmootheft  and  clofeft  vel.um,  made  of  calf-fl:in  ;  and 
aftervvaids  the  much  finer  fkins  of  ox-gut,  ftript  off 
from  the  large  ftraight  gut  flit  open,  curioully  pre- 
pared on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  hence  called  goM- 
beatcr\ft:]n.  The  preparation  of  thefe  lad  is  a  diftindl 
bufinefs,  pradifed  by  only  two  or  three  perfons  in  the 
kingdom,  fome  of  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  not 
fatisfaftorily  learned.  The  general  procefs  is  faid  to 
confirt,  in  applying  one  upon  another,  by  the  fmooth 
fides,  in  a  moift  Itate,  in  which  they  readily  cohere 
and  unite  infeparably ;  ftretching  them  on  a  frame, 
and  carefully  icraping  off  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut; 
beating  them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  torce 
out  what  unfluofity  may  remain  in  them;  moiftening 
them  once  or  twice  with  an  infufion  of  warm  fpices  ; 
and  laflly,  drying  and  prefling  them.  It  is  faid,  that 
fome  calcined  gypfum,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  is  rubbed 
with  a  haie's  foot  both  on  the  vellum  and  the  ox-gut 
fiiins,  which  fills  up  fuch  minute  holes  as  may  happen 
in  them,  and  prevents  the  gold  le.nf  from  flicking,  as 
it  would  do  to  die  fimple  animal-membrane.  It  is 
obfervable,  that,  notwlthftar.dlng  the  vaft  extent  to 
which  the  gold  is  beaten  between  thefe  fkins,  .and  the 
great  tenuity  of  the  fR.ins  tliemfelves,  yet  they  fiiftain 
continual  repetitions  of  "llie  procefs  for  fevcral  months, 
without  extending  or  growing  thinner.  Our  work- 
men find,  that,  after  70  or  So  repetitions,  the  Jkins, 
though  they  contiait  no  flaw,  will  no  longer  permit 
the  gold  to  extend  between  them ;  but  that  they  may 
be  again  rendered  fit  tor  ufe  by  impregnating  them 
with  the  virtue  which  they  have  lort,  and  that  even 
holes  in  them  may  be  repaired  by  the  dexterous  appli- 
cation of  frefh  pieces  of  fkin  ;  a  microfcopical  exami- 
nation of  fome  fkins  that  had  been  long  ufed  plainly 
fhowed  thefe  repairs.  The  method  of  reltoring  their 
virtue  is  laid  in  the  Encych^ed'ie  to  be,  by  interlaying 
thenj  with  leaves  of  paper  moillened  with  vinegar 
white-wine,  beating  them  for  a  whole  day,  and  after- 
wards rubbing  them  over  as  at  firrt  with  plainer  of 
Paris.  The  gold  is  faid  to  extend  be>\veen  them  more 
eafily,  after  they  have  been  ufed  a  little,  than  when 
they  are  new. 

"  The  beating  of  the  gold  is  performed  on  fl  fmooth 
block  of  black  marble,  ■weighing  from  200  to  6co 
pounds,  the  heavier  the  better ;  about  nine  inches 
fquave  on  the  upper  furface,  and  fometimes  lefs,  fitted 
into  the  middle  of  a  wooden  frame,  about  two  feet 
fquare,  fo  as  that  the  furface  of  the  marble  and  the 
frame  form  one  continuous  plane.  Three  of  the  fides 
are  furnilhed  with  a  high  ledge  ;  and  the  front,  which 
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:, old-Leaf,  is   open,  has  a  leather  flap  fallened  to  it,  which  the 

"'— ^^ gold-beater  takes  before  him  as  an  apron,  for  prefer- 

ving  the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  otF.  Three  ham- 
mers are  employed,  all  of  them  with  two  round  and 
Ibmewhat  convex  faces,  though  commonly  the  work- 
man ufes  only  one  of  the  faces  :  the  firft,  called  the 
cutch-hammer,  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  15  or  16  pounds,  and  fometimes  20,  though 
few  workmen  can  manage  thofc  of  this  lafl  fize  :  the 
fecond,  called  the  Jhodir'mg-hammei-,  weighs  about  1 2 
pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame  diameter  :  the  third 
called  the  gold-hammer,  or  Jinyij'nig  hammer,  weighs  10 
or  1 1  pounds,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  width.  The 
French  ufe  four  hammers,  differing  both  in  fize  and 
Ihape  from  thofe  of  our  workmen  :  they  have  only  one 
face,  being  in  figure  truncated  cones.  The  firll  has 
very  little  convexity,  is  near  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  14  or  15  pounds  :  the  fecond  is  more  con- 
vex than  the  firft,  about  an  inch  narrower,  andfcarcely 
half  its  weight  :  the  third,  ftill  more  convex,  is  only 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  or  five  pounds  in 
weight :  the  fourth  or  finifliing  hammer  is  near  as 
heavy  as  the  firft,  but  narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the 
moft  convex  of  all.  As  thefe  hammers  differ  fo  re- 
markably from  ours,  I  thought  proper  to  infert  them, 
leaving  the  workmen  to  judge  what  advantage  one  fet 
may  have  above  the  other. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  gold  are 
interlaid  with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches 
fquare,  one  vellum  leaf  being  placed  between  every 
two  of  the  pieces,  and  about  20  more  of  die  vellum 
leaves  on  the  outfides  ;  over  thefe  is  drawn  a  parch- 
ment cafe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another  in 
a  contrary  direction,  fo  that  the  alfemblage  of  gold 
and  vellum  leaves  is  kept  tight  and  clofe  on  all  fides. 
The  whole  is  beaten  with  the  heavicft  hammer,  and 
every  now  and  then  turned  upfide  down,  till  the  gold 
is  ftretched  to  tlie  extent  of  the  vellum  ;  the  cafs  being 
from  time  to  time  opened  for  difcovcring  how  the  ex- 
tenfion  goes  on,  and  the  packet,  at  times,  bent  and 
rolled  as  it  were  between  the  hands,  for  procuring  fuf- 
ficient  freedom  to  the  gold,  or,  as  the  workmen  fay, 
to  make  the  gold  work.  The  pieces,  taken  out  from 
between  the  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a  ftcel 
knife  ;  and  the  600  divifions,  hence  refulting,  are  in- 
terlaid, in  the  fame  manner,  with  pieces  of  tlie  ox-gut 
fkins  five  inches  fquare.  The  be.aing  being  repeated 
with  a  lighter  hammer  till  the  golden  plates  have  again 
acquired  the  extent  of  the  iklns,  they  arc  a  fecond 
time  divided  in  four  :  the  inftrunient  ufed  for  this  di- 
vifion  is  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  be- 
ing now  fo  light,  that  the  moillme  nf  the  air  or  breath 
condcnfing  on  a  metalline  knilc  would  occalion  ihem 
to  ttick  to  it.  Thefe  Uill  divifions  bjing  fb  numerous, 
that  the  fkins  niceifary  ibr  intcrpofing  between  them 
would  make  the  packet  too  thick  to  be  beaten  at 
once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels,  which  arc 
beaten  fcparalciy,  with  the  fmallcft  hamnn-r,  till  they 
are  ftretched  for  the  tliird  time  to  the  ii/.e  of  the 
ikins  :  tiic)  ;n'e  now  found  to  he  reduced  to  the  great- 
eft  thinncfs  tlicy  will  admit  of;  and  indeed  many  of 
them,  before  this  period,  break  or  fail.  The  French 
workmen,  according  to  the  minute  detail  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  given  in  the  Eiuy.hpeJle,  repeat  llic  divil'ion  and 
the  beating  once  more  ;  but  as  tlie  Iquaies  of  gold, 
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taken  for  the  firft  operation,  have  four  times  the  area  Sold-Lfaf. 
of  thofe  ufed  among  us,  the  number  of  leaves  from  an  '~-^'~-^ 
equal  area  is  the  fame  in  both  methods,  -viz.  16  from 
a  fquare  inch.  In  the  beating,  however  (imple  the 
procefs  appears  to  be,  a  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
lite,  for  applying  the  hammers  fo  as  to  extend  the 
metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  die  fides  :  one  im- 
proper blow  is  apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves, 
but  to  cut  the  fkins. 

"  After  the  laft  beating,  tlie  leaves  are  taken  up  by 
the  end  of  a  cane  inftrument,  and,  being  blown  Hat  on 
a  leather-cufhion,  are  cut  to  a  fize,  one  by  one,  with  a 
fquare  frame  of  cane  made  of  a  proper  fharpnefs,  or 
with  a  frame  of  wood  edged  with  cane  ;  they  arc  then 
fitted  into  books  of  25  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 
is  well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red-bole  to  prevent 
their  fticking  to  it.  The  French,  for  flzing  the  leaves, 
ufe  only  the  cane  knife  ;  cutting  them  firtl  ftraight  on 
one  fide,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  ftraight 
fide,  and  then  paring  off"  the  fuperHuous  parts  of  the 
gold  about  the  edges  of  the  book.  The  fize  of  the 
French  gold  leaves  is  from  fomewhat  lefs  than  three 
inches  to  three  and  three  quarters  fquare  ;  that  of  ours, 
from  three  inches  to  three  and  three-eighths. 

"  The  procefs  of  gold-beating  is  confiderably  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather.  In  wet  weather,  the  fkins 
grow  fomewhat  damp,  and  in  this  ftate  make  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  gold  more  tedious :  the  French  are  faid 
to  dry  and  prefs  them  at  every  time  of  uling  ;  with 
care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  would  render  them 
unfit  for  farther  fcrvice.  Our  workmen  complain 
more  of  froft,  which  appears  to  afFeift  the  metalline 
leaves  themfelves  :  in  froft,  a  gold-leaf  cannot  eafily 
be  blown  flat,  but  breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together. 

"  Gold-leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  from  the  fineft 
gold  ;  as  the  admixture  of  other  metals,  diough  in  too 
fmall  a  proportion  to  fenfibly  afteft  the  colour  of  the 
leaf,  would  difpofe  it  to  lofe  oi  its  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  indeed  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  workman 
to  ufe  any  other  ;  the  greater  hardnefs  of  alloyed  gold 
occafioning  as  much  to  be  loft  in  point  of  time  .and 
labour,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  leaves  that  break, 
as  can  be  gained  by  any  quantity  of  alloy  that  would 
not  be  at  once  difcover.ible  by  the  eye.  All  metals 
render  gold  harder  and  more  difficult  of  extenfion  : 
even  lilver,  which  in  this  refpcfl  i'eems  to  alter  its  qua- 
lity lefs  dian  any  other  metal,  produces  with  gold  a 
mixture  fenfibly  harder  than  either  of  them  feparately, 
and  this  hardnefs  is  in  no  art  more  t'ek  than  in  the 
gold-beater's.  The  French  are  faid  to  prepare  what 
is  called  tile  j,T;vcn  ^'ff/(/-/<,j/",  from  a  compolition  of  one 
part  of  copper  and  two  of  I'llvcr  with  eighty  of  gold. 
But  this  is  [n-obaiily  a  niiflake:  tor  fuch  an  admixture 
gives  no  greennefs  to  gold  :  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  onr  workmen,  that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  made  from 
the  fame  fine  gold  as  the  higheft  gold-coloured  fort, 
tlie  grecnilli  hue  being  only  a  fuperficial  tcint  indu- 
ced upon  tiic  gold  in  fbme  part  of  the  procefs  :  this 
grecnilli  leaf  is  little  othcrwifc  ufed  diaa  for  the  gild- 
ing oi  certain  books. 

"  But  though  the  gold-beater  cannot  advantageoufly 
diminilli  the  quantity  of  gold  in  tlie  leaf  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  fubftance  with  the  gold,  yet 
means  have  been  contrived,  for  fome  particular  pnr- 
pofes,  of  faying  the  precious  metal,  by  producing  a 
S  B  kind 
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kind   of  leaf  called  party-gold,   whofe  bafis  is  filver, 
'  and  which  h;is  only  a  fiipci  iicial  coat  of  gold  upon  one 
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fide  ;  a  thick  leaf  of  filver  and  a  thinner  one  of  gold, 
laid  fiat  on  one  anollier,  heated  and  prclfed  together, 
unite  and  cohere  ;  and  being  then  beaten  into  fine 
leaves,  as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  tlie  gold,  though 
its  quantity  is  only  about  one-fourtli  of  that  of  tlie 
filver,  continues  every  where  to  cover  it,  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  former  keeping  pace  with  th;tt  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

LEAGUE,  a  meafure  of  length,  contammg  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  different 
ufages  and  cuftoms  of  countries.  A  league  at  fea, 
■jvhere  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us,  being  a  land-meafure 
niollly  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Germans,  contains 
3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Englifii  miles.  The 
French  league  fometimes  contains  the  fame  meafure, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  France  i:  coni'fts  of  3500  paces : 
the  mean  or  common  league  coiitiils  of  2400  paces, 
and  the  little  league  of  2000.  The  Spanilh  leagues 
are  lar^r  t'lan  the  French,  17  Spanift  leagues  ma- 
king a  dei.'.iee,  or  20  Frencli  leagues,  or  6()\  Englifli 
ftatuter:iles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con- 
tain eukh  four  geogi  aphical  miles.  The  Perfian  leagues 
are  pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spaniih  ; 
tiiat  is,  they  are  equal  to  four  Italian  miles :  which  is 
pretty  near  to  wh.ic  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
Pertian  Parafang,  which  contained  30  iladia,  eight 
whereof,  according  to  Str.ibo,  m.ake  a  mile.  The 
Tord  comes  from  leticci,  or  /. ;/;■/?,  an  ancient  Gaulifh 
word  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  retained  in  that 
fenfe  by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  leuca 
fiom  X4«o5,  "white;"  as  the  Gauls,  in  imitation  of 
th.e  Romans,  marked  the  fpaces  and  dilfances  of  their 
roads  with  white  ftones. 

League  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be- 
tween princes  and  Hates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in 
attacking  fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
felvcs.  The  word  comes  from  liga,  which  in  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  was  ufed  for  a  confetleracy  :  ^a  quis  cum  alio 
U^citur. 

Leagues,  among  tke  Greeks,  were  of  three  forts  : 
1.  s-Ttrdii,  ifS-nK-rt,  or  E/fuvu,  whereby  both  parties  were 
obliged  to  ceafe  from  hoftilicies,  without  even  moleft- 
ing  the  allies  of  each  other  ;  2,  evi/j.^x",  whereby  they 
eng.-ged  to  lend  aflillance  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  in- 
vafion  ;  and,  3.  2</y«/.eax'«'.  whereby  they  engaged  to 
have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  affill  each 
other  upon  all  occrdions.  All  thefc  leagues  were  con- 
firmed with  oaths,  and  imprecations,  and  facrifices. 
The  victims  molt  generally  ufed  were  a  boar,  lam,  or 
goat,  fometimes  all  three  ;  and  fomelimes  bulls  and 
lambs.  They  cut  out  the  teflieles  I'f  the  animal,  and 
flood  upon  them  while  they  fwore  ;  and  fome  of  the 
hair  of  the  viiTtim  was  diftributed  to  all  prefent.  Then 
they  cut  the  animal's  throat,  which  was  called  ofn/a 
Ti.M.i.v,  in  L.itivi,  fcTire/itilus. — This  done,  they  repeat- 
ed their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to 
V  'tncfs  the  honefty  of  their  intentions.  A  libation 
Was  then  made  of  wine,  which  at  this  time  v/as  mixed, 
to  imply  their  corjunflion  and  union  ;  while  this  was 
pcuring  out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who 
jhouid  break  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like 
manner.  Upon  thefe  occafions  no  part  of  the  vidim 
was  eaten.  Stiil  further  to  encreafe  the  folemnity  of 
ll.is  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  upon  brafs, 


fixed  up  in  places  of  public  concourfe,  and  fometimes 
read  at  the  fulemn  games.  Some  exchanged  certain 
Sf/zySaAa.  or  te[ftrit  npon  the  occafion,  and  frequently 
fent  ambaffixdors,  on  fome  appointed  day  to  keep  them 
in  mind  of  their  engagements  to  each  other. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues 
were  performed  by  the  Fec'mks.     See  Feciales. 

Leagues  of  the  Grlfons,  are  a  part  of  Switzerland, 
cnlilling  of  three  fubdivifions, -jic.  the  upper  league, 
the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  league  ot  the 
ten  jurifdidtions.     See  the  article  Grisons. 

The  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  fa- 
mous one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to 
1593.  Its  intent  was  to  prevent  the  fucceffion  of 
Henry  IV.  who  was  of  the  reformed  religion,  to 
the  crown ;  and  it  ended  with  his  abjuration  of  that 
faith. 

The  leaguers,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds. 
The  zealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  deftruction  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  alfo  of  the  miniftry.  The 
Spanjjh  leaguers  had  principally  in  view  the  transfer- 
ring the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
infauiia  his  daughter.  The  moderate  /ea^uers  aimed  on- 
ly at  the  extirpation  of  Calvinifre,  witliout  any  altera- 
tion of  the  government. 

LEAK,  at  fea,  is  a  hole  in  the  fhip,  through  which 
the  water  comes  in.  A  lliip  is  faid  to  fprlng  a  leak 
when  (he  begins  to  leak  or  to  let  in  the  water.  The 
manner  of  flopping  a  leak  is  to  put'into  it  a  plug  wrap- 
ped in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a  tarpawling- 
clout,  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  nailing  a  peicC' 
of  flieet  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  flop  a 
leak  by  thrufling  a  piece  of  fidt  beef  into  it.  The 
fea-water,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  being  frefher  than  the  brine 
imbibed  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and 
caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as  to  bear  flrongly  againfl  the  ed- 
ges of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  flops  the  influx 
of  the  water. — A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  fhip  is 
to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet  to 
the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the 
leak  is  fuppofed  to  be ;  then  the  noife  of  the  water  if- 
fuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard  diflindlly,  whereby  it 
may  be  difcovered. 

LEAKAGE,  the  flate  of  a  veffel  that  leaks,  or  lets 
water  or  other  liquid  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance  of  12  per 
cent,  in  the  cufloms,  allovs-ed  to  importers  of  wines  for 
the  wafle  or  damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  paffage  :  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
fo made  to  the  brewers  of  ale  and  beer  by  the  excife- 
office. 

LEAKE  (Richard),  maRer-gunner  of  England,, 
was  born  at  H  .rwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
fea.  At  the  refloration,  he  was  made  mafter-gunner 
of  the  Princefs,  a  frigate  of  50  guns  ;  and  in  the  firfl 
Dutch  war  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  and  bra- 
very in  two  extraordinary  aflions ;  one  againfl  15  fail 
of  Dutch  men  of  war  ;  and  another  in  1667  againfl  two 
Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  Princefs  being  killed  or  defperately  wound- 
ed, the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
that  time,  fell  to  the  gunner.  In  1669,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a  firfc-rate  man 
of  WAX.  He  was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons  Henry 
and  John,  in  the  battle  againfl  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  ;. 
when  the  Royal  Prince  had  all  her  malls  fliot  awaj',, 

near. 
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near  400  of  her  men  killed  and  dilUbled,  and  moft  of"  he  reliived  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  had  befieged 
her  upper  tier  of  guns  difmcunted.  As,  Ihe  lay  thus  by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  fealbnably,  that 
like  a  wreck,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down  the  enemy  was  to  liave  attacked  the  town  that  very  night 
upon  her  with  two  fire-lliips,  either  to  burn  or  carry  in  levci.il  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
her  off;  and  Captain  Ro(.ke,  afterwards  Sir  Gtorge,  thcmfelves  maflers  of  it.  Five  hundred  Spaniards  had, 
thinking  it  impoffible  to  defend   her,  ordered  the  men    by  the  help   of  rope-ladders,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 


Lcs'ce 


to  fave  their  lives,  and  the  cole  urs  to  be  flnick.  Mr 
Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  olTthe  quar- 
ter-deck, and  took  the  coinniand  upon  himfcli,  fay- 
ing, "  The  Royal  Prince  (liall  never  be  given  up  to 
the  enemy  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her."  The  un- 
daunted fpirit  cf  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  rc- 
fidue  ofthettiip's  company  with  refolution  :  they  re- 
turned with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  the  direc 


X  w;iy  that  was  thought  inaecefliljle.  At  the  fame  time 
they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 
at  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a  vigorous  aifault 
on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to 
oppofe  th.it  attack,  while  the  500  concealed  men  rufti- 
ed  into  the  town.  Thefe  being  the  next  day  drawn 
by  hunger  out  of  their  ambufcade,  were  dlfcovered  ;  on 
which  Sir  John  alFilting  the  garrifon  with  failors  and 


tion  of  this  vajiant  gunner  and  his  two  fons  funk  both  marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
the  fire-fliips,  and  c^bligeJ  the  man  of  war  to  fheer  off;  though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  furrender  to  the 
and  having  thus  Cived  the  Royal  Prince,  he  brought  Engiilh,  190  common  fjldiers  and  30  officers  took 
her  into  Chatham.  But  Mr  Leake's  joy  in  obtaining  quarter;  200  were  killed  on  the  fpot  ;  and  the  reft, 
this  vi>5lory  was  damped  by  the  lofs  of  Henry,  his  el-  who  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  fell  headlong 
deft  fon,  who  was  killed  near  him.  Soon  after,  Mr  down  the  rork.  He  was  foon  after  made  vice-admiral 
Leake  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  and  of  the  white,  and  then  twice  relieved  that  fortrefs. 
alfo  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.  In  1677,  he  obtain-  The  laft  time,  he  attacked  five  Ihips  of  the  French 
ed  a  grant  for  life  of  the  office  cf  mafter-gunner  of  fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom  two  were  ta- 
England,  and   ftore-keeper  of  the   ordnance   at  Wool-    ken,  and  two  run  afhore  and  were  deftroyed  :  baron 


wich.  By  thefe  ports  he  had  full  fcope  for  his  genius. 
He  accordingly,  among  other  things,  invented  the 
cufliee-piece ;  and  contrived  to  fire  a  mortar  by  the 
blaft  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He 
was  alfo  the  principal  contriver  of  what   the    French 


Pointi  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
the  battle ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  raifed  the 
fiege.  In  the  year  1 705,  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of  Barcelona  ;  and  the  next  year  relieved  that 
city,  when  it  was  reduced   to  the  lall  extremity,  and 


call  infenmls,  ufed  at  the  bombardment  at  St  Malo's  f)bliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fiegc.  Soon  after  he 
in  1693.  Mr  Leake  had  a  furprifmg  genius  for  all  in-  took  the  city  of  Carthagena  ;  from  whence  proceed- 
ventions  of  this  kind;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  fkill  ing  to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefe  fubmitted  to 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in  him  ;  and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with 
Woolwich  warren,  at  which  king  Charles  11.  and  the  the  redu(5t!on  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  Up- 
duke  of  York  were  often  prefent,  and  he  never  fail-  on  his  return  home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  made 
cd  to  excel  all  his  competitors  :  nor  was  he  lefs  fkllled  him  a  prefent  of  a  ring  valued  at  400  1.  and  he  had  the 
in  the  art  of  making  compofitions  for  fireworks  ;  of  honour  of  receiving  1 000  1.  from  the  queen  as  a  reward 
which  he  likewife  made  frequent  trials  with  equal  fuc-  for  his  fervices.  Upon  the  unhappy  death  of  Sir 
cefs.  Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  1 707,  he  was  made  admiral  of 
Leake  (Sir  John),  an  Engliffi  admiral,  diftinguKli-  the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefty's 
ed  by  his  bravery  and  fuccefs,  was  born  in  1656,  and  fleet  ;  and  the  next  year,  fuipriting  a  convoy  of  the 
was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard  enemy's  corn,  he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved 
Leake  his  father,  who  was  maller-gunncr  cf  Eng-  both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan- 
land.  Entering  early  into  the  navy,  he  dlftlnguKhcd  gcr  of  famine  :  foon  after,  convoying  the  new  queen 
himfelf  under  his  fuher  in  1673,  in  the  memorable  of  Spain  to  king  Charles  her  confort,  her  majefty 
engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  ring  of  500  pounds 
Tromp,  when  but  16   years   of  age  ;  and   being  after-  value.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 


wards  made  captain  he  fignalizcd  himfelf,  among 
other  occafions,  by  executing  the  defperate  attempt  rf 
convoying  fome  viflualers  into  Londonderry,  which 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  ficgc  ;  and  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  La  Hogue.  In.  1702,  being  made 
commodore  of  a  fquadron,  he  (.ieftroyed  the  French 
trade  and  fettlemeiits  at  Newfoundland,  and  reftored 
the  Engiilh  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  whole  illand.  On 
Jiis  return  he  was  created  rear  admiral  ;  fin  n  after,  he 
vas  made  vloe-admlral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards 
kiilgh'.eJ.  He  \\as  engaged  with  admir.il  Roiik  in 
taking  Gibraltar  :  f)on  after  wh.ich,  he  particularly  di- 
ftlnguillied  liinifelf  In  the  general  engagement  off  Mi- 
Liga  ;  wiitn  commanding  tlie  leading  fquadron  of  the 
v.m,  confiftlng  only  oflix  (hips,  he  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  cop-filling  of  1 3,  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  fo  dif- 
abled  that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.     In  i  705, 


v.hich  he  reduced  to  tlie  obedience  of  king  Charles  ; 
and  foon  after  allilled  the  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conc|ueft 
ci  Minorca.  Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
<ine  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral ;  and  m 
1709,  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  feveral  times  chofcn  member  of  parliament  for  Ro- 
chefter  ;  and  in  1712  conduiJled  the  Englifli  A>rccs  to 
take  poirellion  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  acceffion 
of  king  George  I.  he  was  fuperfeded,  and  allowed  a 
peiifion  of  600  1.  a  year.  Alter  this  he  lived  privately 
till  his  de.ith,  which  happened  a;  his  houfe  in  Green- 
wich in  I  720. 

Leake  (Stephen  Martin,  Elq;^  fon  f\f  Captain 
Martin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds 
olhce  till  he  came  to  the  garter.  He  w  is  the  firft  per- 
I'on  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  Engiilh  coins,  two 
editions  of  his  "Hiftorical  Account"  of  which  were 
5  B  2  pubUlhcd 
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Leandtr    publifhed  by  him  with  plates,  under  the  title  of  A//m- 

U  mi  Britanmci   Hifloria,    London,    1726,  8vo;     the  k- 

!«-'?•      cond,    much    improved,    London,    1745,    8vo.     He 

" " ^  printed,    in    1750,    "  The    lite  of   Sir  John    Leake, 

knight,  admiral  of  the  fleet,"  &c.  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  a  confiderablc  ellate ;  which  tlie  Admiral 
devifed  to  truftees  for  tlie  ufe  of  his  fon  for  life  ;  and 
upon  his  deatli  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady 
Leake's  fifter)  and  his  heirs  :  By  which  means  it  came 
to  the  Captain's  fon  ;  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account 
of  his  life,  of  which  only  50  copies  were  printed.  In 
1766,  he  printed  alfo  50  copies  of"  The  Statutes  of 
the  Order  of  tlie  Garter,"  410.  He  died  in  1773  ; 
and  was  buried  in  his  chancel  in  the  parilh-church  of 
Thorp  in  Effex,  of  which  manor  he  was  lord. 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  hiftory,  a  young  man  of 
Abydos  in  Afia.  He  ufed  to  fwim  over  the  Helle- 
fpont  by  nij^ht  to  vifit  Hero  his  miftrefs,  who  fet 
forth  a  I'uht  to  guiue  him  :  but  in  a  tempeftuous  win- 
ter-nigl.t  "he  Wiis  drowned  ;  upon  which  Hero  feeing 
him  dead  on  the  thore,  caft  herfelf  headlong  from  the 
tower,  and  died  alfo.     See  Hero. 

LEAO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral  fubftance  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  por- 
celain manufadlures,  being  the  fineft  blue  they  are 
poifcired  of.  This  ftone  is  found  in  the  ftrata  of  pit- 
coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a  yellowiih  or  reddifh  earth  in  the 
neighbour  hood  of  the  veins  of  coal.  There  are  often 
found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  thefe  are  a  fare  indication  that  more  will  be 
found  on  dipping.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong 
pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  finger,  not  round,  but  flat. 
Some  of  this  is  very  fine,  and  fome  coarfe  and  of  a 
bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  common  ;  but  the  fine 
fort  is  fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
diftinguiih  them  at  fight,  but  they  are  found  by  ex- 
periment ;  and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fuffi- 
cicnt  for  judging  of  the  whole  mine,  for  all  that  is 
found  in  the  fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this  :  They 
firft  wafh  it  very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth 
or  any  other  foulnefs  it  may  have  :  they  then  lay  it 
at  the  bottom  of  their  baking  furnaces  ;  and  when  it 
has  been  thus  calcined  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is 
taken  cut,  and  powdered  very  fine  in  large  mortars  of 
porcelain,  with  Hone  peftles  faced  with  iron.  When 
the  powder  is  perfectly  fine,  they  pour  in  boilina;  wa- 
ter, and  grind  tivat  with  the  reft,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more,  and  finally 
pour  it  oil"  after  fome  time  fettling.  The  remainder 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer 
pait,  they  grind  again  w  1th  more  water ;  and  fo  on 
till  they  have  made  the  whole  fine,  excepting  a  little 
dirt  or  grit.  When  tins  is  done,  all  the  liquors  are 
mixed  together,  and  well  ftirred.  They  are  fufFered 
to  ftand  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then 
poured  off  with  the  powder  remaining  in  them  :  this 
is  fuffered  to  fubfidc  gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue 
ufed  in  their  beft  works,  the  common  fmalt  ferving 
for  the  blue  of  all  the  common  china  ware. 

LEAP,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  pro- 
ceed by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note 
there  is  an  interval  ofa  third,,  afourth,  fifth,  &c. 


LKAf-Tear.     See  Year,  and  Chronology,  n°  24.   I. 
Lovers- LF.ip.     See  Leucata. 

LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  exercife  much 
ufed  both  amongfl  the  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The 
Grecians  called  it  Ax^a,  and  performed  it  with  weights 
upon  their  heads  and  ilioulders.  Sometimes  they  car- 
ried the  weights  in  their  hands,  which  were  of  differ- 
ent figures,  but  generally  oval  and  made  with  holes 
or  covered  with  thongs,  through  which  the  contend- 
ers put  their  fingers.  Thefe  weights  were  called 
AxTBf.t.  The  conteft  was  v\'ho  could  leap  the  higheft 
and  fartheft.  The  place  from  whence  they  jumped 
was  called  Bamc,  and  that  to  which  they  leaped, 
irxctu/Asia,  becaufe  the  ground  was  there  dug  up. 
This  exercife  was  performed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  Romans. 

LEAR,  the  nam.e  of  a  Britifh  king,  faid  in  old 
chronicles  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  Bladud,  about 
A.  M.  3160.  The  ftory  of  this  king  and  his  three 
daughters,  is  weh  known  from  Shakefpearc's  excellent 
tragedy  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  lai/er,  demittere,  "  to 
let,"  in  law,  a  demife,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  for  a  rent  referved. 

A  leafe  is  either  \STitten,  called  an  indenture,  deed- 
poll,  or  leafe  in  writing  ;  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called 
leafe  parole. 

All  eftates,  interefts  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years 
in  lands,  &c.  not  put  in  \\Titing  and  figned  by  the 
parties,  fliall  have  no  greater  effedl  than  as  eftates  at 
will  ;  unlefs  it  be  of  leafes  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  the  making  ;  wherein  the  rent  referved  Ihall  be 
two-  thirds  of  the  value  of  tilings  demifed.  Leafes 
exceeding  three  years  muft  be  made  in  %\Titing  ;  and  if 
the  fubftance  of  a  leai'e  be  put  in  ■vvriting,  and  figned 
by  the  parties,  though  it  be  not  fealed,  it  fhall  have 
the  effed  of  a  leafe  for  years,  &c. 

An  ajfignment  differs  from  a  leafe  only  in  this  ;  that 
by  a  leafe  one  grants  an  rntereft  lefs  than  his  own,  re- 
ferving  to  himfelf  a  reverfion  ;  in  affignments  he  parts 
with  the  whole  property,  and  the  aQignee  ftands  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the  place  of  the  affignor. 
Lease,  in  Scots  law.  See  Tack. 
Lease  and  Releafe,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  ufed 
in  the  EngWh  law,  firft  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore, 
foon  after  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  and  now  the  moft  com- 
mon of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ihaken  ;  tliough 
very  great  lawyers  (as  particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
formerly  doubted  its  validity.  It  is  thus  contrived. 
A  leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale,  upon  fome  pecu- 
niary confideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  to  the  leflee  or  bargainee.  Now 
this,  without  any  inrolment,  makes  the  bargainor 
ftand  felfed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargainee,  and  vefts  in 
the  bargainee  the  vfe  of  the  term  for  a  year;  and  then 
the  ftatute  immediately  annexes  tlie  pojfejfion.  He 
therefore,  being  thus  in  pofietTion,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  releafe  of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which 
muft  be  made  to  a  tenant  in  poifeflion  :  and  according- 
ly, the  next  day,  a  releafe  is  granted  to  him.  This 
is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  livery  of  feifin  ;  and  fo 
a  convey.mce  by  leafe  and  releafe  is  faid  to  amount  to 
a  feof&ncnt. 

LEASH,  among^  Iportlrnen,    denotes    three  crea- 
tures 
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tares    of   any   kind ;    but  chiefly    gre-hounds,    foxes,  flcins,  and  water  fufEcient  to  make  the  mixture  mode- 
bucks,  and  hares.  rately  fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each  pound 
The  term  leajh  alfo  fignifies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunt-  of  bran.     In  this  drench  let  the  fkins  lie  three  days  ; 
ing  dog  ;  and  a  fmall  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  niuft  be  well  worked^ 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk.  and    afterwards    returned    into  the  drench  two  days 
LEi'iSING-MAKiNG,  in  Scots  law,  the  uttering  of  longer.      They  mull    then    be    taken    out   and  rub- 
words  tending  to  excite  difcord  l)etween  the  king  and  bed  between  the  hands  ;     the  water    fqueezed    from 
his  people  ;  alfo  called  -verbal  JWIition.  them,  and  the  bran  fcraped  off  clear  from  both  fides 
LEATHER,  the  flcln  of  fcveral  forts  of  be.ifts  drel-  of  the  fkins.     After  this  they  mull  be  again  wafted 
fed  and  prepared  tor  die  ufc  of  various  manufaifluiers,  ten  tiines  in  clear  water,  and  the  water  fq;ueezed  out 
whole  bufmefs  it  is  to  make  them  up.  of  them. 

Dyeing  of  Leather,    Skins,    Sec.      Blue  is  given  by        Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the  fkins, 

fteeping  the  fubjedl  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  whether  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the  fame; 

boiling  it  with  alum  :   or  it  may  be  given  by  temper-  but  afterwards  thofe  which  are  to  be  died  red,  mull 

ing  the   indigo  with  red-wine,  and  walhing  the  Ikins  be  treated  as  follows. 

therewith.       Red  is  given  by  wafliing  the  Ikins,  and         3.   Preparations  in  Honey   and  Bran   of  the  Shins  that 

laying  them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them  are  to  be  dyed  Red.       Mix  one   pound   of  honey  with 

out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor   made  with  ligullruni,  three  pints  of  luke-waim  water,  and  ftir  them  toge- 

alum,  and  verdigris  in  water  ;    and  ladly,  in  a  dye  tlier  till  the  honey  is  dill'olved.     Then  add  two  double 

made  of  brazil-wood,  boiled  with  ley.     Purple  is  gi-  handtuls  of  bran ;  and  taking  four  Ikins  (for  wliich  the 

ven  by  wetting  the  fkins  with  a  folulion  of  roche  alum  above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufHcient)  woik 

in  warm  water  ;  and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing  them  them  well  in  it  one  alter  another.     Afterwards  fold  up 

widi  the  hand  with  a  decoiftion  of  log-wood  in  colder,  e.ich  fkin  feparately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flefh- 

Green  is    given  by  fmearing    the  fkin  with  fipgreen  fide  uiwards ;  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  other 

and  alum-water  boiled.     Dark  green  is  alfo  given  with  proper  vellel ;  if  in  the  fummer,  by  the  lide  of  each 

fteel-filings  and  fal  armoniac  lleeped  in  urine   till  fof't,  other;   but  ia  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other, 

then  fmeared  over  die  Ikin  ;  which  is  to  be  drieJ  in  Place  the  vellel  lu  a  floping  pofition,  fo  that  fuch  part 

the  lluule.     Siy-eolour  is  given  with  indigo  lleeped  in  of  the  fluid  as  may  fpont.meoully  drain  from  the  fkins, 

boiling  water,    and  the  next    morning  warmed    and  may  pafs  from  them.     An  acid  fermentation  will  then 

fmeared  over  the  lliin.      Telloiv,  by  frnearing  die  Ikin  rife  in  the  liquor,  and  tlie  fkins  will  fwell  confK'erablv. 

over  with  aloes  and  hnfeed-oil  dill'ol'  ;d  and  flrained  ;  In    this    flate  they  mult  continue  ibr  feven  or  eight 

or  by  infufmg  it  in  weld.     Oraw't-colu.ir  is  given  by  days  ;  but  the  moi'lure  that  drains  from  them  mull 

be  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. After  this  a  further  preparation  in  fait  is  ne- 
ceffary  ;  and  which  mull  be  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 


Leather. 


4.    Preparation    in   Sail,    of  the  Sljns  to  be  dyed  Red. 


fmearing  with  fuflic  berries  boiled  in  alum-water  ;  or, 
for  a  deep  orange,  with  turmeric. 

ProeeJJes  for  Dyeing  Leather  Red  and  Yellow  as 
practijed  in  Turkey,  luith  directions  for  Preparing  and 
Tanning  the  Skins  ;  as   communicaied  by  Mr  Philippo,  a 

native  of  Armenia,  who  reeard  from  the  Society  for  the  After  the  llcins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
Encoiiri'gemeut  of  /Iris,  i^c.  one  hundred  pounds,  and  alfo  bran,  as  abovementioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that 
lie  god  medal  of  the  Society,  as  a  reward  for  difcovering  mixture  on  the  i-igb.th  or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed 
this  fecrel.  with  dry  common  lea-falt,  in  the  proportion  of  about 

I.  Fiif)  Preparation  of  tin  Skins,  both  for  Red  and  half  a  pound  to  each  fkin;  the  fait  mull  be  well  rub- 
Telloiv  Leather,  by  d'-ejfmg  them  in  Lime.  Let  the  fkins,  bed  and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make  tliem  con- 
dried  \.ith  the  iiair  on,  be  filt  laid  to  foak  in  clean  traifl,  again  and  part  with  a  further  con fiderable  quan- 
water  lor  three  days  ;  let  tlum  then  be  l)roken  over  tity  of  moillure  ;  which  mull  be  fquee/.ed  out  by  draw- 
the  Helh-fide,  put  into  Irefh  water  for  two  days  long-  ing  each  Ikin  feparately  dirough  the  hand.  They 
er,  and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an  hour,  mufi  next  be  fcraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  bran. 
Let  them  now  be  broken  on  die  fleihilde,  limed  in  fuperfluous  fait,  and  moillure  diat  may  adhere  to  tliem. 
cold  lime  on  die  fame  fide,  and  d.i ubled  together  with  Alter  which,  dry  fait  mull  be  inewed  over  the  grain- 
the  ;; ram-fide  ■  itward.  In  th's  Hate  they  mull  be  fide,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hands.  They  are 
hunj_,  i.p  wiiliin-d'iors  over  a  frame  lor  five  or  fix  days,  then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flelli  fide  outwaids,  length- 
till  the  hair  be  loofe  ;   winch  mull   then   be  taken  off,    wife  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  ialt  mull 

be  thinly  ilvewed  over  the  flelh-lide,  and  rubbed  in; 
for  the  two  lad  operations,  .^bout  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fait  will  be  fufficient  for  each  Ikin.  They  mull  then 
be  put,  tlius  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean 
boards,  placed  lloping,  breadthwiie ;  and  a  lieavy 
weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  to 
prefs  out  wiiat  moiflure  they  will  thus  part  with.     In 


and  the  fkins  returned  into  the  lime  pit  for  about 
thrte  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
WO'  d  iLlh  and  crain,  every  fixth  or  feventh  day  ou- 
rinu  dial  time  :  after  which,  let  them  be  walhed  ten 
tim-js  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  walh- 
ing. Tlicy  are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  be- 
low mcnlionei.1. 

2.  S'uiid  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  the  R.J  tliis  Rale  of  preffure,  they  mull  be  continued  two  days 
and  7~''/oio  Dyes  by  drenching.  Alter  fquce/.ing  the  or  longer,  lill  it  is  c  mvenient  to  dye  them,  for  which 
watei  out  of  the  Ikins,  ,)Ut  them  into  a  mixtu.e  of  bran    they  will  then  be  duly  prepared. 

and  w  .itr,  warm  as  new  milk,  in  the  foil  wing  pro-        y.  Prepiralions  of  the  Red  Dye,  in  a  proper  propor- 
pordons;    viz.    about  three  pounds  of  bran  for  five   tion  for  four  Jhini.     Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a 

copper, 
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1  rather,  copp-r,  with  fe^'cn  ounces  of  flienan  («)  tied  up  in  a 
'  ><  linen  ba".  I'igl>t  a  fire  under  a  copper  ;  and  when  the 
VMtci-  has  boiled  ;-.bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out 
the  bag  of  Uicnan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  fluid  or 
Hxiviiim,  lit,  two  drams  of  ahim  ;  adly,  two  drams 
pomegranate  bark  ;  3dly,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  turmeric;  4thly,  three  ounces  of  cochineal;  jthly,  two 
ounces  of  loaf-fu-ar.  Let  the  wliole  mixture  boil  about 
lix  minutes,  tlien  cover  the  hre,  and  take  out  a  quart 
of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and  when 
it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  ikin,  folded  length- 
wile,  the  grain-fide  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the  liquor, 
rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hands.  Then  taking  out 
the  ikin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  fuper- 
ihious  dye.  Proceed  in  the  lame  manner  with  the  re- 
maining three  (kins:  repeating  the  operation  of  each 
(kin  feparately,  eight  times,  1<  ueezing  tlie  fkins  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hands  before  each  freih  dip- 
ping;, lyav  them  now  on  one  iide  of  a  large  pan,  fet 
llop'in"-,  to  drain  off  as  much  ol  the  moifture  as  will  run 
from  them  without  prelTure,  for  about  two  hours,  or  till 
they  are  cold  ;  then  tan  them  as  below  direfled. 

6.  Tanuiiig  the  Red  Siins.  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  belt  white  galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  fifting  it  thro' 
a  fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  work  the  fkins  well  in  this  mixture  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  Ikins  four-fold. 
Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  hours  ;  when  they  muft 
be  worked  a£;:iin  as  bef  ire  ;  then  taken  out,  fcraped 
clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls,  and  put  into  a 
like  quantity  of  irelh  galls  and  water.  In  this  frefh 
mixture  they  mud  be  again  well  worked  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  then  folded  up  as  before,  and 
left  in  the  frefh  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  mull  be  taken  out,  wafhed  clean  from  the  galls  in 
feven  or  eight  frefh  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner  of  Drejlng  Siins  after  they  are  tanned. 
^Vhen  the  fkins  have  been  treated  as  above,  and  are 
\ery  near  dry,  they  Ihould  be  fcraped  with  the  proper 
inftrument  or  fcrapcr  on  the  flelh-lide,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thicknefs.  They  are  then  to  be 
laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  fmooth  glais.  Afte;-  which  they  muft  be  oiled, 
by  rubbing  with  olive-oil,  by  means  of  a  linen  rag, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  for  four 
ikins:  they  are  then  to  be  grained  on  a  graining-board, 
lengthwife,  breadthwife,  and  cornerwife,  or  from  comer 
to  corner. 

8.  Preparations    nuith  Calls  for  the    Siins  to  le    dyed. 


Telloiv.  After  the  four  {kins  are  taken  out  of  the  Ltat),-. 
drench  of  bran,  and  clean  waflied  as  before  direfted  in  "' 
the  fecond  article,  they  muft  be  very  well  worked,  half 
an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound  ?nd  a  half  of 
the  be  ft  white  galls,  finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts 
of  clean  water.  The  f.iins  are  then  to  be  feparately 
doubled  lengthwife,  rolled  up  with  the  flelh-fide  out- 
wards,  laid  in  tlie  mixture,  and  clofe  prefTcd  down  on 
each  other,  in  which  liate  they  muft  continue  two  whole 
days.  On  the  third  day  let  them  be  again  worked  in 
die  tan  ;  and  afterwards  fcraped  clean  from  the  galls,  | 

with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftrument  (ior  no  iron  muft  ; 

touch  them).     They  muft  then  be  put  into  a  frelh  tan,  , 

made  of  two  pounds  of  galis  finely  powdered,  with  a-  : 

bout  three  quarts  of  water,  and   well  worked  therein  | 

15  times.     After  this  they  muft  be  doubled,  rolled  up  ' 

as  before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three  days. 
On  the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  prund  of  white  fea- 
falt  muft  be  worked  into  each  ikin  ;  and  the  (kins  dou-  i 

bled  up  as  beiore,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  till  the 
day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  well 
waftied  fix  times  in   cold  water,  and  four  times  in  wa-  1 

ter  lukewarm.  The  water  muft  be  then  well  fqueezed 
out,  by  laying  the  Ikins  under  prefflire,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  when  a  weight  of  about 
200  or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  of  the  Tellow  Dye,  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion for  four  Siins.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  the  caiTiari  ge- 
hira  (b),  or  dgehira,  or  the  berries  of  the  eaftern 
rhamnus,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ;  and  pound 
them  together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brafs 
mortar  with  a  brafs  peftle.  Then  dividing  the  mate- 
rials, thus  powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four 
ounces  each,  put  one  of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  in  a  china  or  earthen  velfel, 
and  ftir  the  mixture  together.  Let  the  fluid  ftand  to 
cool,  till  it  will  not  fcald  the  hand.  Then  fpreading 
one  of  the  fkins  flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  with 
the  grain-fide  uppermoft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tinging  liquor,  prepared  as  above  diretfled,  over  the 
upper  or  grain-fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  fkir. 
with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do 
the  like  \\i:h  the  other  three  fkins,  for  which  the  mix- 
ture firft  made  will  be  fufficient. 

This  operation  muft  be  rei"eated  twice  more  on  each 
Ikin  feparately,  with  the  rcmaing  eight  ounces  of  the 
powder  ot  the  berries,  and  alum  with  the  abovemen- 
tioned  due  proportions  of  hot  water,  put  to  them  as 
before  direfted. 

The 


(a)  Shenan  is  a  drug  much  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
Syria  and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  Eaftern  jointed-kali,  called  by  hulMiAi  falicornia  ;  aird  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  thofe  and  other  parts  of  the  thq  eaft.  There  is  a  lefier  fpecies  of  the  falicornia  on  the  coaft  of  Britian 
which  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  Ihenan,  might  be  prefumed  to  have  the  fame  qualities.  On  feme  trials, 
liovevcr,  it  has  not  appeared  to  anfwerthe  intention  of  the  ihenan  ;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  purfue  the  ex- 
aminatif  n  otthis  further,  as  fome  unknown  circumftances  in  the  colleflir.g  or  ufing  the  Engliih  falicornia  might 
■occasion  the  mifcarriage.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Eaftern  (henan  may,  at  all  events,  be  eafily  procured  in  any 
•quantity,  at  a  very  trifling  expence,  by  any  of  die  captains  of  Turkey  ihips,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  &c. 

(b)  The  cilh.iri  gcliira  is  the  berries  of  an  eaftern  rhamnus,  or  buckthorn-tree  ;  and  may  be  had  at  Aleppo, 
and  other  parts  <  f  the  Levant,  at  a  fmall  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  may  be  fubftituted, 
but  not  with  lb  good  an  eflFeft  ;  die  cafliari  gehira  being  a  ftronger  an  i  brighter  yellow  dye,  both  for  this  ufe  and 
alfo  that  of  colouring  paper-hangings,  &c. 
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■,either, 
"Leaven. 


The  fliins,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a  particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  houfes,  they  irna- 
wooden  frame,  witiiout  being  folded,  with  the  grain-  gined  the  whole  v/as  polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  lea- 
fide  outwards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  drain  ;  veneth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative 
when  they  muft  be  carried  to  a  river  or  llream  of  run-  fcnfe,  fignifies  the  bad  palhc.ns  of  envy  and  malice, 
ring  water,  and  well  wallicd  therein  fix  times  or  more,  and  rancour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their 
After  this  they  mull;  be  put  under  prelfiire  for  ab;,ut  icrmeut  over  the  focial  affeiflions ;  whereas  unleaven- 
an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqueezed  out ;  afterwards  ed  bread  implies  lincerity  and  truth.      It  is  frequently 


black  are  ufed.  A  mixture  of  either  of  thefe  with  lin- 
feed  oil  makes  tlie  common  oil-blacking.  For  a  Ihiniiig 
blacking,  fniall  beer  or  water  are  taken  inftead  of  oil, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the 
ivory-black,  with  the  addition  ot  half  .m  ounce  of 
brown  fugar  and  as  much  gum  arable.  The  white  of 
an  egg,  fubltituted  f.>r  tlu  gum,  makes  tlv5  black 
more  ihiniiig,  but  is  fuppofcd  to  hurt  the  h  ither,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  mull  be  be  obviou-,  how.ver, 
that  all  thefe  compofitions  admit  of  a  great  many  va- 
riations. 

Gilding  of  Leather.  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gum  water,  and  with  a  brufli  rub  o/er  the 
leather  with  either  of  tliemj  then  lay  oa  the  gold  or 
filver,  and,  letting  them  ciry,  bumilh  ;hem.  Sec  the 
articles  Gilding  and   iJursishing. 

To  ilrtfj  or  cover  hRAinEk  "vith  Siivi'r  or  Gold.     Take 


than  a  town,  (Horace.) 

LEBEN,  or  Lhbi.NA,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the 
port-towns  of  the  Gortynians,  near  the  promontory 
I^eun,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Crete;  fimous  for  a 
temple  of  iEfculapius  in  imitation  of  that  of  C}  ro- 
n.iica. 

IjEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  flrong,  and  pleafant  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andaiuda ;  leated  on  a  territory  abound- 
ing in  corn,  wine,  and  a  great  number  of  olire-trcesy 
of  whofe  fruit  they  make  th;  bell  oil  in  Spain.  W. 
Long.  5.  32.  N.  Lat.  36.  52. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per S.L.cony,  and  in  the  mar>';(jiia.te  of  Brandenburg, 
witij  a  bilhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  f.ivour  of  the  houfe 
of  Bi.iudeiiburg.  It  Is  feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in 
E.  L'mg.  ij.  55.     N.  Lat.  53.  28. 

LECCE,  a  rich,  jHipu'oU;,,  md  mcfl  beautiful  town 


brown-red;  grind  or  move  it  on  a  ftonc  with  a  muller,     of  Ital; ,  in  the  kinj'di'm  of  Naples  ;md  in  the  Terra 


adding  water  and  chalk  ;  .md  when  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved,  rub  or  lightly  daub  tlie  leather  over  \\  ith  it, 
till  it  looks  a  little  wliitilh  ;  and  tlien  lay  on  the  leaf- 
iilver  or  gold  bef  ire  the  leither  is  ([uite  dry,  laying 
the  leaves  a  little  over  each  other,  that  there  miy  not 
be  the  lead  part  uncovered  ;  and  when  they  liavt  veil 
clofed  with  t!ie  lea' her,  and  are  fufficiently  dried  on  and 
hardened,  rub  tliein  over  with  an  ivory  polilher,  or  the 
foretooth  I'f  ii  horfe. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  four  dough,  ufcd  to  ferment 
and  render  light  a  much  l.irgcr  quantity  of  dough  or 
paile.     Sec  Bread,   Barm,  and  Baking. 

Leaven  was  (Irit'lly  forbidden  liy  the  law  of  Mofes 
durins".  the  feven  days  of  the  palfover  ;  and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  p^irlfied  their 
houfes  from  all  leaven  as  foon  .is  the  vigil  of  tlie  leall 
began.  Nothing  of  honey  or  le.iven  was  t('  li.ive  place 
in  any  thing  prefented  to  the  l,,ord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  iulemnity.     If  daring  die  feall,  Uie  kail 


d'Otranto,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  .md  the  fee 
of  :t  l)ilhop.      E.  1-ong.  1  S.  20.  N-  Lat.  40.  38. 

I^EC'CO,  a  t  iwn  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
feated  lii  the  callern  fide  of  the  lake  Como.  E.  Long. 
9.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  49. 

LECHL'vDE,  a  town  ot  Gloucefterfiiire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  at  the  contluence  of  the  river  Lech  with 
the  Thames.     W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

LECHNICH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  ciicle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  cleifltuate  of  Cologne. 
E.  Lone;.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LKCTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two  kinds  a- 
mongfl  the  Romans,  as  being  dcllined  to  two  different 
ufes,  to  lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  repofe  upon 
for  nightly  reih  The  firll  were  called  le^i  (rulitiuires, 
the  ether  Jcfii  cubiculnrii.     See  Bkds. 

LECTICA,  was  i  litter  or  vehicle,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  carried.  It  w.is  of  two  kinds,  covered 
and  uncovered.     The  covered  Icilica  is  c;Uled  by  I'li- 

cy 


ufed  for  any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 
LEAVES  OF  plants.  See  Leaf 
Colours  esirathd  from  L.EjrFS.     See    CoLouk-Makin}, 

I'°  37; 

LEBADEA,    or    Lebadia,    an    ancient    town    of 


the  Ikins  mull  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

This  being  done,  the  Ikins  are  to  be  dielfed  and 
grained  as  before  directed  for  tliofe  dyed  red  ;  except 
the  oiling,  which  mull  be  omitted. 

Blacking  Leather.      In    the    tanning    of   leather  it 

is  fo  much  impregnated  with  the  altringent  parts  of  Baotia,  on    tlie    borders  of  Phocis,  fituated  betweea 

oak-bark,  or  with   that   matter  which   llrikes  a  black  Helicon    and  Chironea,  near  Coronaea.     In  it  flood 

with  green  vitriol,  that  rubbing  it  over  three  or  four  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius,  which  whoever  went 

times  with  a  folution  of  die  vitriol,  or  with  a  folution  to  confult,  deicended  into  a  fui^terraneous  gulf, 
of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fufficient  for  llaining         LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fe.iport  town  of  Africa,  in 

it  black.     Of  this   we  may  be  convinced  by  dropping  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  with   a  pretty  t,ood  liarbuur, 

a  little  of  the  folution  on  the  luiblacked  fide  of  com-  and  an  old  caftle,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  j 

mon  Ihoc-leather.     This  operation  is  performed  by  the  in  E.  Long.  14.  50.  N.  Lat.  32.  10. 
currier :   who,  after  the  colouring,  gives  a  glofs  to  the         LEBEDOS,  reckoned   among    the    twelve  ancient 

leather  with  a  folution   of  gum-arabic  and  fize  made  cities  of  Ionia,  was  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna, 

in  vinegar.     Where  the  previous  allringent  impregna-  It  was  the  refidence  of   llage  players,  ard  the  place 

tion  is   infulTlcient  to  give  due  colour,  and  lor  thofe  vhere  they  met  from  all  paits  of  Ionia,  as   far  as  the 

forts  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fome  galls  Hellefpont,  and  celebrated  annual  games  in  honour  of 

or  other  allringents  are  added  to  the  foluluju  of  iron  ;  Bacchus,  (Strabo).   It  was  overduown  by  I^yfimachus, 

and  in  many  cafes,  particularly  for  the  finer  forts  of  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephefus  ;  fcarce  ever 

leather,  and  for  renewing  the  blacknefs,  ivory  or  lamp-  alter  recovering  itfel,*,  and  becoming  rather  a  village 
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LeaUwYv  ny  ciihkulum  viatonim,  a  traveller's  bed-chamber  :  And 

II         indeed  we  are  informed  that  Auguftus  frequently  or- 

Lefluxcrs.  Jered  his  fervants  to  Hop  his  Utter  that  he  might  fleep 

^  ~ ■  upon  the   road.     This   vehicle  was  carried  by  fix  or 

eight  men  called  Iniic-arii.  The  leflica  differed  from 
xhcfillii,  for  in  the  firll  the  traveller  could  recline  him- 
felf  for  lleop,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  lit.  The 
leclica  was  invented  in  Bithynia  ;  the  fella  was  a  Ro- 
m.in  machine,  and  elleemed  the  more  honourable  of 
the  two.  Lcctica  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  funeral 
bed  or  bier  for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who 
carried  the  LECrrcA. 

LECTICARIUS  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  denominated  decani  and  copiatte. 

LECTIO,  reaifing.  Confidered  in  a  medicinal  view, 
it  is  faid  by  Celfus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  efpecially 
after  fupper,  for  thofe  whofe  heads  are  weak  ;  and  in 
lib.  I.  cap.  8.  he  recommends  reading  with  an  audible 
voice  for  fuch  as  have  weak  ftomachs.  It  is  alfo 
direded  by  Paulus  ^ginetus  as  an  exercife,  lib.  I. 
cap.  19. 

LECTISTERNIUM,  a  folemn  ceremony  obferved 
by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein  an 
entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  fervcd  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  their  ftatutes  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  ufed  to  fit  at  meat.  The  firft  ledlifternium  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  flop  to  a 
contagious  diftemper  which  raged  amongft  the  cattle, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  354.  At  thefe  feafts  the  Eptilo- 
nes  prefided,  and  the  facred  banquet  was  called  epulum. 
See  EruLO,  Epulum,  &c. 

Something  like  the  leflifternium  was  occafionally 
obferved  among  the  Greeks,  according  to  Calau- 
bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great 
mens  houfcs,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while 
tlieir  mailers  were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anagnost-t. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  flrong  town  of 
France,  in  Gafcony,  with  a  caflle  and  a  bifliop's  fee  ; 
feated  on  a  mountain  at  tl.e  foot  of  which  runs  the  ri- 
ver Gers.     E.  Eonp-.  o.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers in  parilh  churcLcs,  diftinft  from  the  rector,  vicar, 
and  curate.  They  are  chofcn  by  the  veftry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  fuppnrted  bv  voluntarv  fub- 
fcriptions  and  legacies,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  fervice.  The  term  is  alfo 
more  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  preach  on  Sun- 
day, or  on  any  flated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches, 
or  other  places  of  public  worfhip.  By  1 3  &  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.  lecturers  in  churches,  unlicenfed,  and  not  •con- 
forming to  the  liturgy,  fhall  be  difabled,  and  lliall  alfo 
fufter  three  months  imprifonment  in  the  common  goal ; 
and  two  jufliccs,  or  the  mayor  in  a  town  corporate, 
iliall,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary,  commit 
tliem  aLcordingly.  V.Tiere  there  are  lectures  founded 
by  the  donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  leflurers  are 
appointed  by  the  founders  without  any  interpofition 
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•r  confent  of  refkors  of  churches,  &c.  though  with  the      Le 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  blihop  ;  fuch  as  that  of         ||  1 
Lady  Moyer's  at  St  Paul's.     But  the  lefturer  is  not   Ledtt 
intitled  to  the  pulpit,  without  the   confent  of  the  rec-  '""">'"' 
tor  or  vicar,  who   is   poireffed   of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LEDA,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  king  Thefpius 
and  Eurythemus,  who  married  Tyndarus  king  of  Spar- 
ta. She  was  feen  bathing  in  die  river  Eurotas  by  Ju- 
piter, when  ihe  was  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  god,  ftruck  with  her  beauty,  re- 
folvcd  to  deceive  her.  He  perfuaded  Vev;us  to  change 
herfelf  into  an  eagle,  while  he  afliimed  the  form  of  a 
fwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly 
flickered  the  trembling  fwan  from  the  aflaults  of  his 
fuperior  enemy.  The  careifes  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  fwan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after  tlris  ad- 
venture the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
of  one  of  which  fprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  ^ 

other  Cartor  and  Clytemneftra.     The  two  former  were  ' 

deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed 
Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mythologifts  attri- 
bute this  amour  to  Nemefis  and  not  to  Leda  ;  and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  entrufted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  fprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Nemefis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hefiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter  into 
a  fwan,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thefe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  fince  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordfliire  in  England. 
It  is  a  well-built  town  feated  on  a  rich  clay  foil,  and 
inhabited  moftly  by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a  pretty 
large  trade.     W.  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  feated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  merchants 
enter  tlisir  accounts.     See  Book-keeping. 

I^EDUM,  MARSH  ciSTUS,  Or  lVi!d  Rofemary  :  A 
genus  ot  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  I'&th  ordsr,  Bicornes.  The  calyx  is 
quinquehd  ;  the  corolla  plain  and  quinquepartite  ;  the 
capfule  quinquelocular,  and  opening  atthebafe.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  vi/.  the  pahiRre,  with  very  naiTOW 
leaves.  This  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  and  mcifes 
in  many  parts  of  Vorkfhire,  Chefh're,  and  Lancailiire  ; 
rifing  with  a  flender  fr.rubby  Ihdk  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  llender  branches,  garniihed  with 
narrow  leaves,  not  much  unlike  thofe  oihealh.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  ftrawberry- 
tree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  top.  Thefe  are  of  a 
reddlfh  colour,  and  in  the  n.-turai  places  of  their  grovth 
are  fiicceeded  by  fced-veifels  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. — This  plant  is  with  great  d'f- 
ficulty  kept  in  a  garden  ;  tor  as  it  naturally  grows  upon 
bf^gs,  unlefs  the  plants  have  a  fimilar  foil  they  will 
not  thrive.     Tliey  mull  be  procured  from  the  places  of 

their 
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their  growth,  and  taken  up  with  good  roots  ;  otherwife    did  not  long  funrive  his  enlargement,  dying  at    the 

■  they  will  not  live.  early  age  of  34.     Cibbcr,  in   his   Lives  of  the   Poets, 

LEE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  feamen  to  diftinguifh  that    fays   he   pcrilhed   \infortunately   in  a  nigl  t-ramblc    in 

part  of  the  hcmifphere  to  which  the  wind  is  directed,  London  flrects. — Plis  Theodofms  and  Alexander  t!ie 

from   the   other  part   whence  it  arifes ;  which  latter  is  Great  are  (lock-plays,  and  to  this  day  are  often  aftcd 

accordingly    called  to    ivind-ward.     'I'his   exprefflon  is  with  great   applaufe.     The  late  Mr  13any  was  parti- 

chiefly  ufed  when  tlie  wind  crolTes   the  line  of  a  fhip's  cularly   fortunate  in  the  ch:naifter  of  t!ie  Macedoni;Mi 

cotufe,  io  that  all  on    a  fide  of  her   is  called  to  •wind-  Hero. 

'ward,  .nnd  all  on  the  oppofite  fide /o  leeward.     Hence,  LFF.-Ptnny,  OT  Lec-Jione,  a  curious  piece  of  antiquif 

Under  the  Lkk,  implies  farther  to  the   leeward,  or  ty  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and 

farther  from,  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  of  wliich  the   fallowing  account  has   been  given  in  t!ic 

blows:  as.  Gentleman's  Magazine  fc:r  December  1787. 

Under  th:  Lkr  of  the  Jljore  ;  /.  <•.  at  a  flinrt  diftance  It  is  a  ftone  of  a   dark  red  colour  and  triangular 

from  the  fnore  which  lies  xa  windward.     This  phnife  fhapc,  and  its  fize  about  half  an  inch  each  hde.     It  is 

is  commonly  underllood  to  exprefs  the  fituation   of  a  fet  in  a  piece  of  fiber  coin,  which,  though  much   ilc- 

veffcl    anchored,  'ir  i'ailing   under   the    weather-fhore,  fared,  by  fnme  letters  ftiU  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be 

where  tliere  is  always  fmoother  water,  and  lefs  danger  a  ihilHng  of  Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  av 

ofheavy  feas,  tlran  at  a  great  dilhmcc  from  it.  it  is  on   his   (hillings. — It  has  been,  by   tradition,  in 

Lkf.   Larches,  the  fudden  and   violent  rolls  which  a  the  Lcc  family  fince  the  year    1320  odds;  that   is,  a 

fliip  often  takes  to  ihe  leewaul   in  a   high   fea,  paiti-  little  after  the  death  of  King    Robert  Bruce,  who  ha- 

cularly  when  a  largj   wave  (Irikcs  her  on  the  weather-  ving  ordered  liis  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land, 

fide.  there   to  be  buried,  one   of  the  noble  family  of  Dou- 

LF.E-Side,  all  that  part  of  a  fliip  or  boat  which  lies  glas  was  fent  with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got  the  Crowned 
between  the  mart  and  the  fide  fartheft  from  the  direc-  Heart  in  his  arms  from  that  circumftance  :  but  the  por- 
tion of  the  wind  ;  or  otherwife,  the  half  of  a  (hip,  fon  who  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee, 
wliich  is  prelfed  down  towards  the  water  by  the  effort  who  jnft  about  this  t  me  (sorrowed  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  tlie  other  half  by  a  line  ney  from  Sir  Y\'iiliam  dc  Lcndfay,  prior  of  Air,  for 
drawn  thiough  the  middle  of  her  length.  Tliat  part  whicli  he  gr.anted  a  bond  oi  annuity  often  pcninds  of 
of  the  fliip  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is  filver,  during  the  life  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de  Lend- 
accordingly  called  die  loealhtr-fide.  Thus  admit  a  fiiip  fay,  out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  'J'h.e  orl- 
to  be  failing  fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eaft,  then  ginal  bond,  dated  1323,  and  witnclfed  by  the  princi- 
is  her  ftarbord  or  right  fide  the  be  fide ;  and  the  lar-  pal  nobility  of  tlic  country,  is  ilill  remaining  among 
board,  or  left,  the  -jjealher-Jule.  the  family  papers. 

LF.F.-Slcne.     See  LFF.-Penny.  As  this  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days,  it  is  thought 

J^FK-IVay.     See  Navigation.                           '  it  was  borrowed  fir  that  expedition  ;  and,  fron;   ins 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a  very  eniinent  dramatic  poet  being  the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he 
of  the  la(l  ccnty.ry,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who  changed  his  name  to  Loclheart,  as  it  is  fometimes 
gave  him  a  liberal  education. — He  received  his  fii  (I  fpelled,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock 
rudiments  of  learning  at  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  from  for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  mono  Cordaferat:i  pan- 
whence  lie  went  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge. —  do. — This  Simon  Lockhart  having  taken  prifiiner  a 
Going  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt-  Saracen  prince  or  chief,  his  wife  came  to  ranfom  him  ; 
ed  him  to  appear  on  the  theatre  ;  but  he  was  net  and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  (lone 
more  fuccefsfiil  in  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other  tell  out  of  her  purfe,  which  (he  hallily  liiatched  up  { 
men,  than  many  a  genius  befides,  who  have  been  which  Simon  Lockhart  cbfcrving,  infifled  to  have  it, 
equally  unfortunate  in  treading  the  (hige,  although  clfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  priibncr. — Upon  this  th« 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.  He  produced  lady  g;\ve  it  him,  and  (old  him  its  many  virtues,  vi-z. 
1 1  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por-  that  it  cured  all  liifeafcs  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
tion  of  true  poetic  enthufiafm.  None,  if  any,  ever  mad  dog  lioth  in  man  and  beall.  It  is  ufed  by  dip- 
felt  the  paffion  of  love  more  truly;  nor  could  any  (>ne  ping  the  Rone  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  dlfea- 
defcribe  it  with  more  tendcrnefs.  Addifon  commends  fed  cattle  to  drink  ;  and  tlie  peiiini  who  has  been  l>it, 
his  genius  highly  ;  obferving,  that  none  of  the  Eng-  and  the  wound  or  part  infciflcd,  is  wallied  witli  tl;e 
lifli  poets  had  a  liappicr  turn  for  tragedy,  although  water.  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
his  natural  (ire  and  unbridled  impetuoJity  hunicd  him  (lone,  nor  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without 
beyond  all  bounds  of  prrbability,  and  fometimes  were  incui ring  the  owner's  difplcafure.  Many  arc  tlic  cures 
quite  out  of  nature.  The  truth  is,  this  poet's  ima-  faid  to  be  perfirmed  liy  it,  and  pco))le  come  from  all 
gination  ran  away  with  his  reafon  ;  fo  that  at  length  parts  of  Scotlan<l,  and  even  as  lar  up  in  England  as 
he  became  quite  crazy  ;  and  grew  fo  mad,  that  liis  YorUhirc,  to  get  the  >vater  in  v.hich  tlic  (tone  is 
friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where  dipped,  to  give  their  cattle  when  ill  ot  tlic  mur- 
he  made  that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  fcrib-  rain  efpvci.illy,  and  black-log. — A  great  m.iny  years 
bier,  who  had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  liim  with  his  tnis-  ago,  a  cc  mplair.t  was  made  to  tlie  cccleliafiical  courts 
fortune,  by  obferving  that  it  was  an  .eafy  thing  to  againft  the  l.iirJ  of  Lee,  then  S'r  James  Lockhart,  for 
write  like  a  madm.in  : — "  No  (faid  Lcej,  it  is  not  ullne;  wit  hcraft. — It  is  fiid,  when  tlie  plague  was  laft 
an  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman  ;  but  it  is  very  at  N^ewcalllc,  the  inliabitants  fent  for  the  Lecpenny, 
cafy  to  write  like  a  fool."  Lee  had  the  good  for-  and  gave  a  bind  for  a  large  fum  in  trull  for  the  loan  ; 
tune  to  recover  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  fo  far  as  to  be  and  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they 
difcharged  from  his  melancholy  confinement ;  but  he  oficrcd  to  pay  the  money,  andkeep  the  Lee-penny  ;  but 
Vol.  IX.  5  C       ■                              the 
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die  gentleman  would  not  part  with  it, 
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A  copy  of  this    fale  of  cloth,  built  in  1758.     The  merchants  of  this 


rain   ectting  into  the  charter-room,  during  a  long  mi-    the  chapmen  come    and  match  their  patterns,    when 
noritv,  and  no  family  refiding  at  Lee.  they  treat  for   tire  cloth  with   a  whifper,  becaufe  the 

Tlie  moft  remarkable  cure  performed  upon  any  per-  colthiers  (landings  are  fo  near  each  other ;  and  per- 
fon,  was  that  of  Lady  Daird  ci'  Sauchtonhall,  near  haps  20,000 1.  worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour's 
Edinburgh  ;  who  having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  was  time.  At  half  an  hour  after  eight  the  bell  rings  again, 
come  the  length  of  a  hydrophobia  ;  upon  which,  ha-  when  the  clothiers  make  room  for  the  linen-drapers, 
vin^  fent  to  beg  the  Lee-penny  might  be  fent  to  her  hardware-men,  fhoemakers,  iruiterers,  &c.  At  the 
houfe,  flie  ufed  it  for  fome  weeks,  drinking  and  bath-  fame  time  the  llianiblcs  are  well  llored  with  all  forts 
ing  in  the  water  it  wiis  dipped  in,  and  was  quite  reco-  of  iifh  and  flcili  ;  and  500  horfe  loads  of  apples  have 
vered.  This  happened  above  80  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  been  counted  here  in  a  day.  There  is  a  magnificent 
very  well  atteiled,  having  been  told  by  tlie  liidy  of  the  hall,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities  of  white 
then  laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died  within  thefe  thirty  cloth  ;  and  here  is  a  noble  guildhall,  with  a  fine  marble 
vears.  She  alfo  told,  that  her  hufoand  Mr  Lockhart,  ilatue  of  Queen  Anne,  eredled  about  the  year  17 14. 
and  Ihe,  were  entertained  at  Sauchtonhall  by  Sir  Ro-  Its  river  being  navigable  by  boats,  they  fend  other 
bert  Baird  and  liis  lady,  for  feveral  days,  in  the  moft.  goods,  befides  their  cloth,  to  Wakefield,  York,  and 
fumptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the  lady's  recovery,  Hull,  and  furnilli  York  with  coals.  There  is  a  houfe 
and  in  o-rutitude  for  the  loan  of  the  Lee-penny  fo  long,  called  Red-haH,  bacaufe  it  was  the  firft  brick-building 
as  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  carried  away  from  the  in  the  town,  and  K.  Charles  L  had  an  appartment  in  it, 
houfe  of  Lee.  which   is  ever  fince  called   die  King's  chamber.     There 

N.  B.  It  was  tried  by  a  lapidary,  and  found  to  be  is  another  place  called  Toix)er-h'dl,  on  which  there  was 
a  ftone  ;  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  tell.  once  a  tower  ;  befides  which,  there  was  a  caftle  which 

LEECH,  in  zoology.     See  Hirudo.  King  Stephen   befieged    in   his  march   to    Scodand. 

Leeches  in  a  iliip,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail  Here  was  alfo  a  park,  where  are  now  inclofures. 
T'hich  are  either  Hoping  or  perpendicular.  There  is   a  workhoufe  here  of  free-llone,  where  poor 

The  leeches  of  all  fails  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are  children  are  taught  to  mix-wool,  and  perform  other 
parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  mart,  eafy  branches  of  that  manufacture,  and  a  part  of  it 
are  denominated  from  the  ftip's  fide,  and  the  fail  to  has  been  ufed  many  years  as  an  hofj  ital  for  the  recep- 
which  they  Ixlong ;  as  the/Airioar^-leech  of  the  main-  tion  of  the  aged  poor.  Here  are  three  alms-houfes, 
f.dl,  the  /ff-lcech  of  the  Vore-top-fail,  &c.  But  the  and  two  charity-fcliools  of  blue-coat  boys  to  the 
fails  which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  mails  have  their  number  of  100.  In  the  ceiling  of  St  Peter's,  its  on- 
leeches  named  from  their  fituation  with  refpecl  to  the  ly  parochial  church,  the  deliv:ry  of  the  law  to  Mofes 
lliip's  length  ;  as  thc/on--leech  of  the  mizen,  the  after-  is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Parmentier.  It  is  a  ve- 
leech  of  tiie  jib  or  fore-llayf..il,  &c.  nerable    free-ftcne  pile  built  in  the   cathedral  fafhion, 

LF.F.CK-L'ni.s,  certain  ropes  faftened  to  the  middle  and  feems  to  have  been  the  patch-work  of  feveral  ages, 
cf  the  leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  com-  The  increafe  of  building  in  Leeds  in  the  year  1 786,  was 
municating  with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  fides  ot  the  nearly  400  houfes.  There  is  a  Prefbyterian  meeting- 
top,  whence   they  pafs    downwards  to  the  deck,  fer-    houfe    here,    eiecled    in    1691,   called  the  new  chapel. 


which  is  the  ftatelieft,  if  not  the  oldeft,  of  that  deno- 
mination in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  in  the  town 
and  its  fuburbs  are  feveral  other  meeting-hcufes,  as  is 
always  obfervable  in  towns  of  great  trade  and  manu- 


ring to  trufs  up  thofe  fails   to  the  yard  as  occafion  re- 
quires.    See    Brails. 

Lf.FCH-Rope,  a  name  given  to   that  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  which  the  border  or  fkirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed. 

In  all  fails    whofe    oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame  facture.     It  is  noted  for  fome  medicinal  fprings  ;  one 

length,  it  is  terminated  above  the  earing,  and  below  of  which,  called  St  Peter's,  is  an  extreme  cold  one,  and 

the  clue.     See  BoLT-Ropc,  Clue,  and  Earing.  has  been  very  beneficial  in  rheumatil'ms,  rickets,  &c. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkiliire,  Here  is  an  hofpital  for  relief  of  the  poor,  who  had 
1 96  miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  flone-bridge  been  honeit  and  induftricus,  endowed  with  Sol.  a- 
over  the  river  Aire  to  the  iuburbs.  It  was  incorpo-  year,  befides  10  1.  a-year  for  a  mafter  to  read  prayers 
rated  by  King  Charles  I.  with  a  chief  alderman,  nine  and  inftruft  them  ;  ;dfo  a  free  fcliool.  Its  markets 
burgclfes,  and  20  alfiftants ;  and  by  Charles  II.  widi  are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays  and  the  market-laws  are 
a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  24  affillants.  It  has  been  more  ilriiflly  obferved  here  than  any  where.  It  has 
a  long  time  lamous  for  tlie  woollen  manu&iflure,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leeds,  though  a  large  town, 
is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  flourilhing  towns  in  the  fends  no  members  to  parliament, 
county,  yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of  LEEK,  in  botany.  See  Allium. 
Charles  I.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  com-  Leer,  a  town  of  Staffordfhire  in  England,  155 
municadon  with  the  rivers  J/Ierfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  miles  from  London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor- 
Trent,  Darwcnt,  Severn,  Huinber,  Thames,  Avon,  lands,  has  a  manufaclure  cf  buttons,  a  market  on 
&c.  wliich  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex-  V.'ednefday,  and  7  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  church- 
tends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  yard,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  the 
Nottingham,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf-  remains  of  a  Danilh  crofs,  now  upright,  and  10  feet 
<ird,  Warwich,  Leifter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  high  irom  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  Heps. 
Here  Is  a  long  ftreet  full  of  ihops,  and  a  hall  for  the  In  Blue  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  co:il-mines  ; 

and 
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l.cer      and  a  fait  flream  comes  iVom  thence,  which  tinges  the 

:  ftoncs  and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  rally 

!,,   uw.    colour,  and,  with  the  intufion  of  g.dls,  turns  as  blaclc 

'         as  ink.     Here   are  rocl;s  ci'  a  moll  furprifing  height, 

without  any  turf  or  mould  upon  thcni. 

LEEk,  in  glafs-making,  a  foit  of  third  furnace, 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the 
vcdcls  when  made.  This  properly  comprehends  two 
parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  that  part 
which  lies  dircflly  above  the  melting-furnace,  with  a 
partition  l)etwceu  them  of  a  foot  thick,  in  the  midft 
whereof  there  is  a  round  hole,  placed  exadlly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  and  licat  pafs  into 
the  tower  :  on  the  floor  of  th-.s  tower  the  veiiels  ara 
fct  to  anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  whicli  the 
vellcls  are  put  into  this  tower  ;  and  after  Handing  there 
fomc  time  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which  by  de- 
grLxs  arc  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this  furnace, 
which  is  properly  called  the  Lrr ;  which  is  five  or  fix 
yards  long,  that  the  veifels  may  cool  by  degrees.  This 
leer  is  continued  to  its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and 
is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  high  within.     The  j^lalTes 


LEEirARD  Ship,  a  veffel  that  falls  much  to  leeward  Leeward 
of  her   houfe,  when   failing  clofe-hauled,  and  confe-        II 
quently  lofes  much  ground.  ^^egatua.^ 

To  Lpe.ifAKi},  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  lies  under  the  lee,  or  whithrthc  wind  bloweth. 
Thus,  "  We  faw  a  fleet  under  ihe  he"  and,  "  W^e  faw 
a  fleet  to  leeward"  are  fynonymous  expreflions. 

I^EG,  in  anatomy,  the  whole  lower  extremity 
from  the  acetabula  of  the  offa  innominata,  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the 
kg  properly  fu  called,  and  the  foot.  Sec  Anatomy, 
n°  6c. 

LEGACY,  in  Scots  law,  a  donation  by  one  perfon 
to  another,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver's  executor  after  his 
death.     See  Law,  n°  clxxxi,  3. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  bifliop,  whom  tlie  pope 
fends   as   his   ambafi'ador  to  fovereign   princes.      See 

AlUbAS.SADOR. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a 
latere,,  legates  de  latere,  and  legates  by  ofnce,  or  Igali 
nail :  of  thcfe  the  molt  confiderable  are  the  legates  a 
latere,  tlie  next  arc  die  legates  de  latere.     See  the  ar- 


iiT<\  cool  by  that  time  they  are  come  to  the  mouth  of  tide  Laterb. 
this,  which  enters  into  a  room  where  the  glalles  are  Legates  by  office  are  tliofe  who  have  not  any  parti- 
placed  when  taken  out.  cular  legation  given  them  ;  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
LEES,  the  groflell  and  moft  ponderous  parts  of  li-  dignity  and  rank  in  the  cluirch,  bcconie  legates :  fuch 
qiiors,  which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to  are  the  archbilhop  of  Rhcims  and  Aries:  b\it  the  au- 
the  bottom.  The  word  comes  from  the  French  lie  ;  thority  of  thcfe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  die 
and    that    either   from   limns  "  mud,"  or  fr  m  J^yeiis    legates  a  latere. 

The  power  of  a  legate  is  fometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  invefted  with  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  ecclefiallical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqucll,  that  no  foreign  legate 
fhould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Englifli,  unlefs  the  king 
Ihould  defire  it  upon  fonie  extraordinary  emergency, 
as  when  a  cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  Engliih  pre- 
lates  to  determine. 

The  term  legate  comes  from  legali's,  which  Varr.j 
derives  iVom  legere,  "  to  choofe ;"  and  others  from  le- 
gare,  dtleiare,  "  to  fend,  delegate." 

Court  of  the  Lfgatf,  was  a  court  obtained  by  Car- 
dinal Woolfey  of  Pope  Loo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VIIL  wherein  he,  as  les^ate  of  the  pope,  had 
power  to  prove  wills,  and  difpcnfe  with  offences  a- 
gainll  the  fjiiritual  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  fliort  con- 
tinuance. 

LEGATEE,  in  Scots  law,  die  perfon  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  jirovided. 

LEGATIO  LIBERA,  was  a  privilege  frequently  ob. 
taincd  of  the  ftate,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going 
into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 


one  of  the  furnames  of  Bacchus  ;  or,  according  to  du 
Cange,  from  iui,  a  corrupt  Latin  word  lignifying  the 
fame. — The  vinegar-makers  make  a  great  trade  of 
the  lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  having 
fquec.'.ed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  prelfcs. 

LEET,  or  COURT  leet  (leta  vi/us  freinci  plegii), 
is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punilliing  olfences 
againft  the  crown  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
court  of  England.  It  inquires  of  all  olfences  under 
high  trealbn  ;  but  thofe  who  arc  to  be  punilhcd  witli 
lofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable  and  pre- 
fentable  here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  juftices 
of  affife,  (Stat,  i  Edw.  III.).  And  this  court  is  called 
the  view  of  frank  pledge,  bccaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there 
certified  by  tlic  view  ^^i  the  lleward,  how  many  people 
are  widiin  every  lect,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good 
manners  and  government  ;  and  every  perfon  of  the 
age  of  12  years,  who  hath  remained  there  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  may  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  &c.  A  leet 
is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  manor : 
for  by  grant  of  a  liundred,  a  leet  palieth  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred cannot  be  without  a  leet. — Tlie  ufual  method  of  bufinefs,  in  the  quality  oi  legati  or  envoys  from  the  fe- 
punilhnient  in  the  court-leet,  is  by  fine  and  amerce-  nate,  that  the  dignity  of  this  nominal  office  might  fe- 
ment ;  the  former  aHelfed  by  the  lleward,  and  the  hit-  cure  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an  influence 
ter  by  the  jury.  on  the  management  of  their  concerns.     The  cities  and 

LEEUW  (William  de),  an  eminent  engraver  of  towns  through  which  they  palled  were  obliged  to  de- 
thc  1  all  century.  He  was  a  native  of  IHanders,  and  fray  their  expenccs. — This  was  called  libera  legalio, 
the  dlfciple  of  Soutman,  whole  manner  of  engraving,  becaufe  they  might  lay  afidc  the  office  as  foon  as 
or  rather  etching,  he  imitated.  His  prints  generally  they  pleafed,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  ac- 
appcar  harfli  at  firR  light ;  but  grow  into  favour  upon    tu.il  triill. 

examination,  and  fcveral  of  them  have  great  cfled  ;  LEGATI TS,  a  military  officer  amongft  the  Ro- 
particul.irly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  a  large  plate  mans,  who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  comm.inder 
lengthwile,  from  Rubens.  The  firll  imprellions  of  in  chief.  The  legati,  at  their  firll  inllitution,  were  noc 
this  plate  arc  before  the  name  of  Dankert^  was  added,  fo  much  to  command  as  to  advilb.  They  were  gene- 
and  iue  aow  extremely  rare  and  dear.  rally  chofen  by  the  confuls,  widi  die  approbation  of 
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legriKl.     the  fenate.     As  to  the  number  of  the  hgal't,  we  have 

' •^ '  no  certain    information,  though  we    may  upon    good 

grounds  aflign  one  to  every  kgiun.  In  the  abfence  of 
coi-.ful  or  inxconful,  th:y  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the 
J'njces. 

I'nder  the  emperors  there  were  two  forLs  of  legat't, 
covj'ulara,  and  pratorii.  The  firft  commanded  whoXc 
armici,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant-generals  ;  and  the 
Dther  had  the  command  of  purticuhir  legions. 

The  Ugaii  under  the  proconfiils  in  the  provinces, 
ferved  forjudging  inferior  caufes,  and  management  of 
finalkr  concerns,  remitting  tilings  of  great  moment  to 
the  governor  or  prefident  himfelf.  This  was  the  ori- 
ginal office  of  the  legat't,  as  was  hinted  above  ;  though, 
as  v,-e  liave  feen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  com- 
mand in  the  army. 

LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ilory  told  by 
tlie  Romaniils  concerning  th;ir  faints,  and  other 
pcrfcns,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

Th-:  legend  was  originally  a  book  ufed  in  the  old 
Romilh  churches,  containing  the  lellbns  to  be  read  at 
divine  fervice ;  lience  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs cajTie  to  be  called  leg.ncls,  becaufe  chapters  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matins,  and  .at  the  reieclories  of 
rc!is;ious  houfes.  Among  thefe  the  golden  legend, 
which  is  a  colleclion  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  were  re- 
ceived in  the  chiu-ch  with  great  applaufe,  which  it 
maintained  for  2co  years  ;  though  it  is  IHII  fo  full  of  ri- 
diculous and  romantic  ftories,  tliat  the  Romanifts  them- 
felves  are  now  aihamed  ol  it. 

Legend  is  alfo  ul'ed  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words 
or  letters  engraven  about  tl.o  margins,  &c.  of  coins. 
Thus  the  legend  of  a  French  crown  is,sirNOMEN  domini 
sf.nedictvm:  tliat  cf  amoidore.is  IN  hoc  signo  vin'ces: 
tn  iliofe  of  the  laft  emperors  of  Conllantinople,  we  find 


lESVS  CHRISTVS  BASILEV3   BASILE0N,IH5  XPS  HIKA  1EST5      Lcjren 
C  HRISTVS  VlNCir.  '^~ 

Legend  is  alfo  applied  to  the  infciiption  of  medals, 
which  ferves  to  explain  the  figures  of  devices  reprerented 
on  th;m.  In  ftriilnefs,  the  legend  differs  from  the  in- 
fcription  ;  this  lall  properly  fignitylnij  words  placed  on 
the  reverfe  of  a  medal,   in  lieu  of  figures. 

It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals 
fliould  ferve  both,  as  images  and  as  emblems  ;  the  for- 
mer for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  perfons 
of  tafte  and  parts ;  the  images  to  reprefcnt  the  faces 
of  princes  ;  emblems  their  virtues  and  great  aftions  ;  fo 
that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foul  of  the  me- 
fial,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ;  that  on  the 
front  and  tliat  on  the  reverfe.  The  firll:  generally  ferves 
only  to  dillinguilh  the  perfon  by  his  name,  titles,  offices, 
&c.  the  latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  his  noble  and  vir- 
tuous fentiments,  his  good  deeds,  and  the  advantages 
the  public  has  reaped  by  him.  This,  however,  does 
not  hold  univerlally  ;  for  fometimes  we  find  the  titles 
ihared  between  both  fides,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  le- 
gend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head 
is  ufually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft;  fome 
deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city, 
province,  or  deity,  or  of  both  together;  and  the  re- 
verfe is  fome  fymbol  of  the  city,  &c.  frequently  with- 
out a  legend,  fometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  ma- 
gilfrates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of  prin- 
ces, their  honour  and  confecrations,  fignal  events,  public 
monuments,  deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c.  which  are 
either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  are 
intended  to  eternize  their  names,  and  the  benefits  done 
by  them  to  the  empire. 


LEGERDEMAIN, 

Or  Sleight  of  Hand.  - 


ADZNOMINATION  given  to  certain  deceptive 
performances,  v.-hich  either  depend  altogether  on 
dexterity  and  addrefs  or  derive  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  aid  from  philofoph  cal  principles.  Of  thefe  we  Ihall 
pjefent  our  readers  with  a  feleiflion  of  the  belt  tliat 
liave  been  either  explained  in  books  or  publiely  ex- 
hibited. 

Sect.   I.      PirformJnces  with  Cups  and  Balls. 

Prcinl-  The  follov?ing  method  o{  exercifing  this  fimple  and 

aiiry  e»ph- ingenious    amufement  is   that  praftifed    by    one    Mr 

»*uoj.        Koop  a  German,  whofe  perfornwnces  arc  defervedly 

-   preferred  to  thofe  of  former  artills.     In  this,  however, 

as  in    all    the  other    branches    belonsintr  to    the  art 

of  ledergeniain,  it  is  not  fuiiicient  that  a  perfon  has  the 

rcquifite  dexterity,  or  fleight  of  hand  ;  it  is  neceffary 

ulio  to  take  oiF  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators  by  fome 

Ciitntiining  difcourfe  ;  which  not  only  prevents  difco- 

very,  but  adds  gre.ttly  to  the  amufement  of  the  com-. 

pany  ;fcr  wlfcb  reafon,.fuch  difcouife  is  infertcd  in  this. 

Wtick., 


To  play  his  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cups 
and  balls  ought  to  provide  hlmfeif  with  a  bag  about 
1 2  inches  long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inn  depth.  The 
infide  muft  be  furnillied  with  a  number  of  pockets 
for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neceifary  in  the  amufe- 
ment ;  and  this  bag  the  performer  mull  hang  before 
him. 

The  materials  neceffary  for  the  performer  are, 

1.  Three    white    poliflied    tin-cups,    reprefented  by 

A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  i.)  in  the  fiiape  ofa  truncated  ccne  Plate 
with  a  double  ledge  D,  towards  the  bafe.  This  ledge,  CCLXV. 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  ferves  to  raife 
die  cups  eafily  by,  admitting  alio  the  hand  to  pai's  a 
fmall  cork-ball  (fee  fig.  5.)  The  upper  part  E  of  the 
cup  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  fphere,  fuf- 
ficient  to  contain  the  balls  without  their  appearing  a- 
bove  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

2.  It  is  alfo  nccclTary  to  have  a  fmall  rod,  called  Ja- 
coVsJlaff ;  which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 
tipt  with  ivory  at  both  ends.  This  is  frequently  ufed 
for  ftriking  on  the  cups  ;  and  being  held  in  the  haf.d 
where  the  balls  arc  alfo  kept,  it  gives  the  operator  an 

oppov- 


e£t.  I.  LEGERDEMAIN. 

I  opportunity  of  keeping  th;it  hand  generally  (liut,  or  cf    feigned  conjuration ;  pretending  to  fln^t  it  np  in  tlie 

varying  its  pofition,  in  order  to  avoid  being  difcovcr-    left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have 
cd.     The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  flight    it  fuppofed    th;!t   the  ball   is  under    the   cup  or   elfe- 
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burning  on  the  cutfidc. 


'l~he  dexter'ty  in  performing  this  operation  confifls 
in  artfully  fecriting  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  ma- 
king it  to  appear  or  difappear  in  the  fanii  hand.  The 
fecreting  it  between  the  fingers  is  called  conjuring  the 
ball,  at  which  time  the  fpeflators  are  to  fuppofe  that  it 


wIktc.     Sec  fig. 

III.  To  pafs  the  Lull  iimler  the  cup. — The  ball  fuppofed 
to  be  conjured  is  to  Le  really  introduced. 

IV.  To  pafs  the  hall  lettueen  the  cups,  is  likcwife  real. 

V.  To  mahe  the  ball  luhich  Is  bettucen  the  cups  itfajfetn: — 
This  is  likcwife  real ;  and  performed,  as  has  already 

is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was  palFcd  under  been  defcribed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  precipita- 
a  cup;  but  if  it  is  made  to  reappear  when  held  fccretly  tion  and  dexterity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  low- 
in  the  hand,  they  mull  believe  that  it  came  out  of  the  ering  upon  the  table  tliat  which  is  above,  and  under 
place  la;i  touched  by  the  fingers.  which  the  ball  mull  of  cor.fequence  be  found. 

Coi:jiiniig  the  hall  is  performed  by  putting  it  between  VT.  To  ialte  the  hall.  Real. — It  is  taken  between 
the  place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  2.),  two  fingers  of  the  right-hand,  and  fl'.own  before  con- 
conveying  it  with  the   thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  tjie    juration. 

fingers  the  length  of  the  line  R  C,  moving  the  middle  VII.  To  tale  aivay  the  kill  from  under  the  cut.  This 
finger  1)  to  a  dillance,  and  placing  the  hall  at  the  June-  is  done  by  taking  it  away  in  the  fight  of  the  fpeiSa- 
tion  of  the  fingers  C   (fig.  3.)  ;  but  in  this  p.art  of  the    tors. 

operation  it  is  necelfary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight,  VIII.  To  draw  the  bal'.  Feigned;  or  by  pretend- 
left  it  Ihould  fall  down  and  difcovcr  the  fecret.  In  or-  ing  to  draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  from  the  cup, 
lier  to  make  it  appear,  we  mull;  bring  back  the  ball  the  or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the 
fame  way  from  C  to  D  ;  and  every  time  that  it  is  con-    ball  which  was  fecreted. 


jured,  or  made  to  difappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is  made 
to  reappear,  the  palm  of  the  hand  fliould  be  turned 
from  the  ilde  of  die  tabic  on  which  the  operator  is 
playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  ^trick  is  performing,  the  ope- 
rator murt  let  the  fpet^ators  know  that  the  ball  has 
been  palled  under  a  cup,  or  into  another  hand  ;  and  in 
the  firft  cai'e  Ii;  makes  a  m.otion  with  tlie  hand  (as  re- 
prefented  fig.  4.)  indicating  that  he  had  thrown  it 
through  the  cup  ;  at  which  t'me  alfo  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  laft  he  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion 
as  if  the  ball  had  been  placed  there,  (hutting  the  left 
hand  inrtantly.  It  is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed,  at  every 
time  when  a  ball  fecms  to  be  placed  below  a  cup,  that 
it  has  been  held  in  the  left  haiid ;  and  when  he  raifes 
the  cup  with  the  right  hand  as  in  fig.  5.  the  left  hand 


IX.  To  throw  the  ball  through  the  cup,  is  to  conjure  it 
in  pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  raife  up  the  cups.  This  is  really  done  in  three 
ways  ;  viz.  cither  with  the  right  hand,  the  rod,  or  the 
left  hand.  The  firll  is  when  the  ball  is  to  be  fe- 
cretly  inferted  in  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  In 
the  fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the  tops  of  the 
cups  to  turn  them  over  again,  fo  that  the  balls  may  be 
Ihown  which  were  to  be  paffed  into  tliem.  The  third 
is  when  the  operator  intends  to  iliow  that  no  balls  arc 
in  the  cups,  or  that  there  are  fome. 

XI.  To  ccver  a  cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking 
with  the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  ano- 
ther, and  introducir.o:  at  the  fame  time  a  bail  between 
the  two. 

XII.  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  dine  by  taking  with 
the  kit  hand  the  cup  to  be  put  over  or  above,  without 


mufl  be  opened,  and  he  reds  the  ball  at  that  inflant    introducing  any  thing  into  it. 


Hi: 


ing 


It  alonsr 


Ih 


upon  the  hollow  of  the  other, 
fingers. 

At  the  time  tlic  ball  is  to  be  put  fecretly  ui-.der 
tlie  cup,  it  Ihould  lie  between  the  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  (fi'_'.  J.)  Willi  this  hand  he  raifes  the  cup  ; 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  lits  go  the  ball,  wlfich,  ac- 
cording to  its  pofition  in  fig.  6.  ihould  be  found  near 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the  hand.  If 
he  would  put  the  ball  fecrctly  between  the  two  cups,  it 
mufl  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of 
tlie  cup  which  he  holds ;  and  places  it  very  quickly  on 
that  in  wiiich  the  ball  is  to  be  found.  When  the  ball 
is  in  this  fituation,  if  the  operator  rtiouhl  want  it  to 
difappear,  he  mull  r.aife  the  two  cups  with  his  right 


The  Pr.neoKMANcn:. 

1  To  put  a  belt  under  each  cup  end  take  ;.'  out  a^ri'm.  Petfora 
Having  placed  on  the  t.'.ble  the  three  cups  and  little  ai>«>. 
rod,  as  Ihown  in  fig.  i.  the  pcrfi  rmer  n.uil  becin  his 
marccuvrc^,  by  endeavouring  to  amnfe  the  fpeCtators 
with  fome  kind  of  entertaining  difcourfc.  Nothing  can 
be  more  a  propos  than  the  crigin  of  the  little  rod  anil 
cups  ;  and  he  muft  be  very  allidurus  in  tliis  fort  of  dij- 
courfe  to  take  off  the  eyes  of  the  fpccfiators  as  much 
as  po(riI)!e.  The  following  may  be  a  fpccimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addiefs  his  audience : 
"  There  are  many  pcrfons  who  meddle  with  the  play 
of  the  cups  and  balls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 


himd,"  and  draw  out  haftily  that  under  which  the  bail  is  them.     This  is  by  no  means  c\:!-.icrdinary  :    even   I 

placed  ;  at  the  fame  inflant  lowering  with  his  left  hand  who  nov/  play  before  you,  pretend  to  knew  but  little, 

the  other  cup,  under  which  he  phices  it.  Nay,  fome  time  ago,  I  was  fuch  a  novice  as  to  think 

In  fpcaking  of  the  tricks  which   follow,  terms  arc  of  playing  before  a  numerous  aifembly  with  gl.^fs  cups, 

made   ul'c  of  which  explain  whether  what  is  faid  be  in  winch  you  may  guefs  I  did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 

feigned  or  true  ;  of  wliich  terms  explanations  are  gi-  i>laufc.     J  do  net  indeed  praCtife  thi;  method  but   be- 

vtn,  and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  tlic  fore  fuch  as  arc  actually  blind  ;  neither  do  I  play  with 

different  operations  which  follow.  China  cups,  Icll,  through  aukwarjr.cis  in  feigning  to 

I.  To  put  th.- ba'l  under  the  cup:     Really  done,  with  break  their  handles,  I  fliould  do  fo  in  reality.     Thcf- 
liie  fingers  of  the  right  or  left  hand.  arc  the  cu;  s  which  anfwcr  my  purpofes.     They  are. 

II.  To  ''III  th-  ball  under  the  cup  or  in  the  hand. — A  made  of  fi'.ch  metal  as  the  alchimifts  attributed  to. 
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Jupiter  and  M.irf,  or,  to  Ipeak  mere  prcperly  and  in-  I   put  it  (11.)  under  this    cup    B.     cover  it  (XII.) 

tclligibly,  they  arc  made  ot"  tin.     Behold  and'  examine  with  this  cup  C,  and  I  take  again  (VIII. )  this  ball  thro' 

thcfe  cup's  (Jhotviitg  ihi  cups  to  ihc  company,  and  putting  the  two  cups  (ftoius  the  ball  in  placing  it  on  the  tnl'L;  rc- 

thfin  on  the  table:)     All  my  fcience,  and  it  is  in  tiiat  in  turns  afhrivari'.s  the  cup  C  to  its  place,  and  raifts   (X.) 

which  it  is  admirable,  confifls  in  deccivmg  the  eyes,  the  cup   B  to  fio-vj  that  there  is  nothing  there).     I  take 

and  pailing  the  balls  into  the  cups  without  your  per-  again  (VI.)  this  fame  ball.     I  put  it  (II.)  under  the 

ceiviniT  how  it  is  done.     I  advife  you  therefore  to  pay  fame  c;ip  B  :  I  cover  it  (XII.)  witli  the   two  ether 

no  attentirn  to  my  words,  but  to  examine  well  my  cups  C  and  A  ;     and  I  take    out    (VIII.)  this    ball 

hands,  (Jhoiinng  his  hands.)      If  there  is  in  lliis  compa-  through  the  three  cups  (Jhoifing  it  and  pLuing  it  on  the 

nv  any  pcrfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  ufe  fpccta-  talk). 

cles,  he   may   retire;  but  the  moll  clear-fightcd   will        4.   IVith  the  fugle  ball  remaining  on  the  tabl>;  to  pafs  the 

fee  nothing  there.  f""^  ball  from  cup  to  cup. — "  I  now  beg  of  you  to  pay 

"  Here   is   the  little  Jacob's   rod   (fho^.uing  the  rod  every  pollible  attention,  and  you  will  very  dilliniftly 

tvi'h  the  left  hand)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  magazine  from  fee  this  ball  pafs  from  one  cup  into  the  other  (putting 

which  I  take  all  my  balls   (taling  fccretly  with  the  other  the  cups  at   a  gieater  diflance  from  each  other).     I  take 

hand  a  bcdl  from  his  bag,  -which  he  hides  between  his  fn-  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C: 

gers).     There  is  not  one  in  England  fo  well  furnithed.  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B  (rai/ing  it,  introducing 

Obfcr\'e,  that  the  more  I   take  from  it  the  more  re-  the  ball,  and  taking  the  rod  in  his  hand).      I  command  that 

main  :   I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)   this  ball,  (fjowing  it  which  I  have  put  under  the  cup  C  to  pafs  under  that 

and  placing  it  upon  the   table,   (I.)      Obferve  that  there  B.     You  fee  it  (moving  the  end  of  the  rod  from  one  cup 

is  nothinsi  under  the  cups    (Jho'd'ing    the  infde   of   the  to  the  other,  as  if  he  followed  the  ball )  :  obferve  that  it  is 

■cups),    and  that  I  have  no  other    ball  in  my  hand.'?,  palfed  (rafing  the  cup  with  his  left  hand,  and  taling  the 

(Jhowing   his  hanSs).     I  take  (^'I.)  this  ball:   I  put  it  ball  with  his  right,  f hows  it  to  the  company).     I  return 

(II.)  under  this  firft  cup.     I  draw  (VIII.)   a  fecond  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B;  there  is  nothing  under  this 

ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it  under  this  fecond  A  [raifng  the  cup   wi-.k  his   right   hand,  and   introducing 

cup  (aHually  done).       It  is  proper  here  to    tell    you,  the  ball  there).      I  am  going  to  pafs  it  under  tliis  lalt 

that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  play  the  cups  only  cup  A.     Look  well ;  come  near  ;  (making  as  if  in  fee- 

feign  to  put  the  balls  there  ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you  ing  it  he  would  fhow  with  the  end  of  the  rod  the  path  that 

and  I  aflually  put  them  there.     (He  raifes  the  cup  B,  it  took).     You  did   not  fee  it  pafs  ?  I  am  not  much 

and  taking  the  ball  which  he  has  put  under  it  in  his  right-  furptiled  :   I  did  not  fee  it  myfelf ;  however,  here  it  is 

hand  f  tigers,  P:owi  it  to  the  company).     I  return  it  (II.)  under  die  cup  (rai/ing  the  cup  A,  and  placing  it  on  the 

under  the  fame  cup.     1  take  (VIII.)  tliis  third,  and  table). 

put  it  (II.)  in  tlie  fame  way  under  this  laft  cup.     You         5.   With  the  fame  ball  remaining  on  the  table.      The  cups 

are  about   to  fay  that  this   is  not  very  extraordinary,  being  covered,  to  pafs  a  ball  from  one  into  the  other,  with- 

anJ  that  you  could  dn  it  as  well  yourfelves.     I  agree  out  raifng  them  up. — "  I  was  very  right  in  telling  you, 

with    you  ;  but  the   difficulty   confifts    in  taking   out  that  the  moft  clear-fighted  would  not  fee  very  much  ; 

thefe  balls  again  through  the  cups,  (flrihng  the  ftfl  cup  but,  for  your  comfort,  here  is  a  trick  in  which  you 
with  the  rod).      I  take  (^"I^.)  this  firft  ball  (fl^owitig 
it)  ;  I  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  fend  it  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  (he   opens  the  left  hand).     I  take   (VIII.) 
this,  (Jlriling  with  the  rod  on  the  fecond  cup).      I  put  it 


will  fee  nothing  at  all 


I  take  this  ball,  and  put  it 
(II.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XI.)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taiiitg  one  in  each  hand,  at;d  introducing 
the  ball  upon  the  cup  B)  :  pay  attention,  that  there  is 
(II.)  into  my  hand,  and  I  fend  it  to  the  Eafli  Indies,  abfolutely  nothing  in  my  hands  (Jhowing  them).  I 
(opening  his  left  hand).  I  take  (VIII.)  the  laft,  and  I  command  this  ball  to  moimt  up  upon  the  firft  cup 
})Ut  it  (I.)  on  the  table:  Obferve  that  there  are  no  (taking  up  the  two  cups,  and  putting  them  in  their  places, 
more  under  any  of  thefe  cups,  ( turning  down  the  cups  he  Jhows  that  it  has  ntounted).  I  return  (II.)  this  ball 
with  the  red).  under  the  fame  cup  B.     I  cover  it  as  before  {^covers  it 

2.  With  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a  in  taking  a  cup  in  each  hand,  and  introducing  a  ball  between 
ball  through  each  of  the  ctips,  and  >o  take  it  off  frotn  the  fame,  the  fecond  and  third  cup).  I  take  (the  only  ball  with 
"  I  return  the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take  (VI.)  which  he  plays  beiitg  under  the  third  cup,  he  cannot  fhow  it, 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  under  this  firft  cup.  I  take  it  but  ads  as  if  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  into  the  Jin- 
back  again  (VITI.)  :  obferve  that  it  is  not  there  now,  gers  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  holds  in  the  air,  in  condua- 
( raifng  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  left  hand).  I  put  it  (II.)  ing  the  hand  from  one  fide  to  the  other).  I  take  the  ball, 
under  this  other  cup:  I  take  it  out  again  (VIII.)  in  which  is  under  thefe  three  cups;  and  I  throw  it  thro' 
the  fame  manner,  (raifttg  (X.)  the  cup).  I  put  it  (II.)  the  firft  cup  (feigning  to  throw  it)  :  obferve  that  I  have 
under  the  laft  cup,  and  take  it  out  again,  (VIII.)  not  conjured  the  ball,  having  nothing  in  niy  hands 
(rafing  the  laj}  cup  with  the  left  hand,  and  placing  the  ball  (Jljowing  them)  ;  it  is  palled,  however,  (rai/'ng  the  firjl 
on  the  table).  cup  with  the  left  hand,  putting  the  ball  upon  the  table  and 

3.  With  the  ftngle  ball  remaining  on   the  table,  to  tale   the  cups  in  thar  places.) 

away  a  ball  through  two  or  three  cups. — In  this  perform-  6.  With  the  Jingle  ball  remaitiing  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 
ance  the  three  cups  are  diftinguiftied  by  A,  B,  C,  as  ball  through  the  table  and  two  cups. — "  You  are  undoubt- 
'''  "?•  '•  edly  furprifed,  that,  having  but  a  fmgle  ball,  I  have 

"I  never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  hands,  as  been  able,  after  having  fliown  it  to  you,  to  pafs  It  un- 
thc  greateft  part  of  them  who  play  the  cups  and  balls  der  this  cup  without  raifing  it  ;  but  let  that  not  afto- 
have  C/hnwittg  his  hands).     I  take  (VI.)  tliis  ball,  and   nilh  you:  I  have  fecrets  much  more  wondtrful.     I 

convey, 
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convey,   for   example,   the   aeepk  of  one  village  into  the  fame   cup  B  frai/^nj^  /his  cup,  ami  JJioiu'm^  thai  tky 

another:    I  have  fympathstic  quadrants,  with  which  a  arc  both  llicn;  and  placing  them  ufon  iL  table  j.  " 

converfation  may  be   held  at  200  leayuei  dillancc  :   I  10.   Mth  the  t-wo  balls  which  arc  upun  the  talk.     T-wa 

have  a  flying   chariot  which  can  conduct  nie  to  Rome  balls  having  been  put  under  the  fame  cup,  to pafs  ihem  nn- 

in  three  days.     I  will  (liow  all  thefe  curioliiies  as  foon  dcr  the  others. — "  When  I  was    at  college,    the  tutor 

as  my  machines  are  entirely  completed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  told  me  it  was  necedkry  to  know  liow  to  do  my  exer- 

in  a  few  centuries:  but  to  araufe  you  till  the  arrival  cifc  in  two   ways.     I   have  juft  now  palfcd  thcfc  two 

of  all  thefe  prodigies,  I  now  continue  tlie  entertainment  balls  into  the  middle  cup  ;  I  am  now  to  make  them  go 

of  the  cups  and  balls.     I  put  (II.)  this  ball  under  the  out;  the  one  is   not  more  difficult  for  me  than  the  o- 

cup  A.     I  take  it  away  again  (VIII.)  (Jlrjiving  it,  and  thcr.     I  take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 

feigning  to  put  it  under  liu  left-hand  fngers ).     I  cover  (XI.)  under  this  cup  B  (pulling  one  ball  under  the  cup,  and  cou- 

this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  f  introducing  the  juriig  the  other  J  ;  obfer've  that  there  is  nothing  under 

ball  beliveen  thefe   two  cups,  ufing  al-Miys  the  right  hand,  the  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C   (introducing  into  this 

arjd feigning  fill  to  hold  it  in  his  left),  and  I  pafs  tliis  fame  lajl  the  ball  that  he  conjured)  :   I  command  one  of  thefe 

ball   through  the   table  and  tlie  two  cups   (putting  the  balls,  which  are  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pafs  under 

left  hand  under  the  table.)     There  it  is  palled  (raifng  the  tlie  one  or  the  othe    of  theie  two  cups  A  and  C.      Be- 

fifl  cup.)  liold  it  already  gone  (raifng  the  cup  B  lof^ow  that  there 

7.  IVith  the  fame  ball.  A  ball  ha-ving  been  put  under  a  is  no  more  than  n  fingle  ball ;  and  tahing,  with  the  ri'ht 
cup,  to  take  it  aiuay  again,  and  to  pafs  it  between  t-wo  hand,  the  ball 'which  is  underntalh,  he  f hows  it,  and pii:s  it 
others. — "Here  is  again  a  very  pretty  trick:  I  take  (11.)  under  the  fame  cup  B).  Let  us  fee  into  which  cup  it 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  A.  Ob-  has  p.dfed  (raifn^^  immediately  the  cup  A,  and  introducing 
ferve,  that  there  is  notliing  under  the  others  (fljowing  the  ball  that  he  took  from  the  cup  B)  :  here  it  is  under 
them  and  introducing  the  ball  under  the  cup  C),  nor  in  this  cup  C  (raifing  the  cup  ;)  I  command  the  other  ball 
my  hands  :  I  take  this  ball,  \shich  is  under  the  cup  A  to  pafs  under  this  cup  A  (he  raifes  it,  and fhovjs  that  it 
(feigning  to  take  it  out,  and  raifing  the  bottom  of  the  paj'ed there)."  This  trick  is  frequently  done  with  tiiree 
cup  fo  that  the  fpcSalors  may  not  attend  to  his  fngers).  balls,  but  it  appears  much  more  extraordinary  with 
I  cover  this  cup  C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and  two. 

I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  ihefe  two  cups  (raifng  them,  11.   IVith  thefe   two  balls,  a  third  which  he  fhows,  and 

andjhowing  that  the  ball  is  puffed  then ).  a  fourth  fecreted  in  his  hanils  ;  to  pafs  three  balls  under  the 

8.  With  this  fugle  ball  and  a  Jhitting  ;  to  pafs  a  ball  fame  cup "  All  this   is  but  a  trifle  ;   I  am  going  to 

from  one  hand  into  the  other — "  I  take  this  ball  ;   I  put  ihow  you  another  trick  with  three  balls  (taking  out  of 

it  (II.)    into  this  hand,  and   I  put  into  the   other  the  ■the  bag  a  third  ball,   and  placing  it  on  the  table,  fecreting 

fhiiling.      In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  ball  is  .'  or  at  the  fame  time  a  fourth  in  his  hand).     Obferve  that  there 

in  which  do  you  thin!:  the  fliiliing  may  be  ?  (ll^hatcver  is  nothing  under  any  of  tliefe  cups  (raifing  them,  and  in- 

anfwer    the  fpeSator  makes,  the  p erf orm.r  fhows  him  that  trodueing   them  under  the  cup   C).      I   take  this   firll  ball, 

he  is  miflakcn,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  C.      Obferve  that 

this  truth  frvcs  as  a  pretence  to  lake  a  ball  from  the  bag  in  it  is  palled  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  ri'^ht  hand)  ;  I 

putting  the fl.nlling  back  into  it.)  take  tliis  fecond  ball,  and  throw  it  (XI.)  through  the 

The  performer  may,  however,  without  breaking  the  fame  cnp.     There   it  is  palfcd  (raifing  (X.)  again  the 

conneiilion  of  thefe  operations,  difpenie  with  this  trick,  cup)  ;   I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  p;ifs  tlie  fame 

and  feign  to  drop  the  ball  he  plays  with,  which  affords  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup,  and  fhowing  that  thefe  are  paffed  un- 

him  a  pretence  lor  taking  another.  der  all  the  three). 

9.  With  the  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  and  that  which  12.  With- the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  cup,  and 
is  fcretly  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  that  held  fecrelly  in  the  hand ;  to  pafs  two  balls  from  ont 
two  balls  put  under  the  others. — The  operator  goes  on  cup  into  another,  at  the  choice  of  a  perfon,  'without  touching 
with  his  difcourle  :  "  in  order  to  give  you  ftill  farther  any  of  the  cups. — "  Here  is  another  in  which  I  have 
amufement,  I  take  this  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  (taking  never  been  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  ;  but  it  will 
it  in   his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  <  od  wilh  his  right  ;  allonilli  you  much  (raifng  the  cnp  C,  and  taking  away 

feigning  to  cut    it,  he  puts  afterwards  the  rod  on  the  table,  the   three  balls  from  their  places,  he  puts  them  under  each 

and  brings  back  to   his  fngers  ends  the  ball  which  he  took  tup,  and  in  raifing  the    cup   C   introduces  there   the  fourth 

out  of  the  bag).     Nothing  is  fo  commodious   as  to  be  ball  which  he  held  fcretly  in  his  hand).      I  take  this  bail 

:iblc  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  balls.     When  I  am.  (that  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under 

in  want  of  money,   I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until  the  f.inie  cup.     I  take  this  (^//a- ^i////o/;; //v  cwyi  A),  and 

I  may  have  had  rive  or  fix  bulliels  (pla.ing  the  two  balls  I  place  it  (I.)  under  the  fame  cup  (pu.'ti'ig  there  alfo  that 

on  the  table).     Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  this  which  w.is  fcreted  in  his  hand)  ;  I  take  tliis  laft,  and   I 

cup   A.     I  put   there  (11-)    this  lirll    ball:    there   is  llnow  it    ( I X.)  through  the  cup  C  ;  and  to  fliow  that 

nothing   more  under  the  two  other  cups    (introducing  1  do   not  deceive  you,  behold  it  palled  (raifing  (X.) 

the  ball  under  the  cup  B).      I   take  tliis  fecond  l>all,  and  the  cup  tlM  has   been  fixed  upon,  which  fuppofe  to  be  C, 

1  put  it  (11.)   under  the  cup  C :  there  is  now  a  liall  and  fhowing  that  there  are    two).     I  Uike  again  tlicfe 

under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.     I  take  away  ( VIIl.)  two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup  C  (pulling  really 

from  this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  ( )  X.)  thr^mgh  but  one)  :  obferve  that  there  is  no  more  under  tliis  cup 

llie  middle  cup  B  :  obferve  that  it  is  palled  (raifing  the  B  (introducing  there  the  bad  that  he  had  jujl  taken  away, 

tup  B,  anil  introducing  there  the  fecond  b.di).      I  Cinimand  and  fhowing  that  kr  had  no  other  in  his  hand)  ;   I  com-. 

this,  which  is  under  tlic  other  cup  A,  to  pafs  under  mand  ouc  of  ihcfc  balls,  which  ;vrc  under  this  cup  C,^ 
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to  go  and  join  th;it  which  is  under  this  A.     Obferve  tliat  this  B,   {conjures  it  a^ahi).     I  take  a  thh-d  (jlo'jih-.g  fiUl 

it  is  pulTed      There!  (raifmg  the  cup  Q.,  and  reluming  the  the  fame),  and   I   make  it  pafs  under  this  laft  cup  A 

t-wo  Llh   under  the  fame  cup,   and  raifmg  C,  h,  ord.r  to  {roujurlng  it).     Here  are  all   tl'.c   three  pafTed   {turning 

Iho'J}  that  there  is  but  a  fmgle  one  ;  and  he  places  it  again  o-ucr  the  cups,  and  in  th:  Uihing  tk'm   up  again  introduces  the 

'under  the  fame  cup  :  he  does  no!  raife  the  cup  B  under  which  ball  that  he  has  in  his  hand  under  the  cup  B,  and  puts  the 

a  ball  remains).  three  balls  , .pan  the  three  cups. 

13.  IVith  the  three  balls  that  -were  placed  upon  cups,  16.  I'/iih  the  three  balls  put  upsn  each  cup,  and  t,}St 
and  that  tuhich  remains  hidden  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to  luhich  ivas  introduc:d  under  the  middle  cup ;  to  drew 
Ws  under  the  fame  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  others.—  two  balh  through  the  fam:  ci:p.—"-  There  will  be  want- 
"'l  take  this  b;dl  {that  which  is  upon  the  cup  C),  and  I  ed  now  only  two  biills."  Here  the  operator  takes 
put  it  (II.)  under  the  fair.e  cup  C  ;  and  I  order  it  to  that  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and  puts  it  (II.)  in- 
pafs  into  this  cup  B  ;  there  it  is  palled  {in  mi/lng  this  cup  to  his  bag.  He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
he  introduces  a  third  ball).  1  take  this  third  ball,  and  the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  fliowing  it ;  and  with 
put  it  (11.)  under  this  cup  C;  and  I  command  it  to  the  otlier  covers  the  cup  B,  with  that  paffing_  (IV.) 
pafs  into  the  cup  B  along  the  table,  and  in  the  fight  there  the  ball  which  he  feigned  to  put  into  his  bag. 
of  the  fpeclators  {taiing  the  rod  in  his  left  hand,  feigning  He  then  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
to  /hozj  the  way  that  "it  puffed  btlxuccn  the  two  cups),  with  the  right  hand  ;  and  Ihowing  a  ball  in  each 
Did  you  not  fee  it  then?  Here  it  is  {He  draws  it  hand,  tells  die  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 
(VIII.) //wn  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  fijow  the  cup  A ;  though  he  adlually  puts  but  one,  which 
it).  Go  quickly  {throwing  it  (IX.)  through  the  cub,  he  holds  in  his  left.  He  then  draws  one  of  thefe 
1> ;  and  jlowing  that  they  are  cd!  three  tlxre,  and  that  balls  through  the  i'ame  cup  A,  Ihowing  it,  and  pla- 
there  /r  nothiw  under  the  two  others  ;  placing  afterwards  cing  it  upon  the  cup  C.  He  then  raifes  the  cup  A, 
-three  of  the  balls  on  the  table,  and  fccreting  the  fourth  in   his  and  takes   the   ball  which  is  under  it  with  his  right 

hand).  hand,  adding,  "  There  remains  but  one  more."    While 

14.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table,  and  pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (II.)  under  the 
that  which  is  held  fecretly  in  his  hand. — Multiplication  of  the  cup.  "  I  take  (adds  he)  the  other  ball,"  {rai/ing 
tails.  the  cup,  and  flowing  that  /'/  is  there  no  longer)  ;  then,  ta- 

For  this  trick  there  muft  be  a  tin  vafe  (fee  fig.  S.),  king  one  of  the  two  balls  which  feemed  to  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  muft  be  contrived  a  falfe  alone,  but  put  it  (II.)  into  his  bag,  faying,  "I  re- 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  pleafure  ;  that  is  to  turn  this  into  my  bag." 
lav,  in  reverfino- it  upon  the  table,  by  means  of  a  fmall  17.   With  a  ball  which  is  hidden   under  the  middle  cup, 


trigs;er  placed  at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  handles  B,  in- 
troducing previoully  between  the  falfe  and  true  bot- 
toms a  dozen  of  b.ill;:.  The  operator  goes  on  with  his 
difcourfe. 


another  hidden  under  that  tuhich  covers  it,  that  tuhich  re- 
mains in  the  hand,  and  a  fourth  which  is  upon  the  table ; 
to  pafs  the  fame  ball  fuccejjively  through  the  three  cups. — 
Tlie  preceding  trick  was  only  on  purpofe  to  prepare 


"  If  any  of   the    company    believe   in    witches,    I  the  fpeflators  for  this  ;  as   they  now  imagine  that  the 

would  give  my  advice  that  they  fliould  believe  in  them  performer  played  only  with  one  1)all.     He  may  now 

no  longer  ;  as  what   I  am  about  to  do  is  much  more  addrefs  them  in  the  following  manner : 

furprifing    than  the  feats  of  any  witch. — I   put  (I.)  "I  am  nuw  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with 

thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  cups  you  fee  on  the  this  fmgle  ball.     I  forgot  to  fhow  it   to    you   at  the 

tsble  :  I  take  away  (VII.)  this  firil  ball  {that  which  is  beginning:   I   cover  (XI.)   thefe  cups  {putting  the  cup 

under  tie  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  into  this  vafe.      I  A    upon   C    and   B).      I    take    (VI.)    this  ball,  and  I 

take    this,  and   I  alfo  put  it   (II.)   into   the  vafe.     I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  firft  cup;"   {rai/ing  (X.) 

take  away    (VIT.)    this  third   {that  which  is  under  the  the  cup  A  with  the  right  hand).      He  then  fhows  that  it 

cup  A),  ar.d  I  throw  it  (II.)  the  fame  way."     {Every  is   paifed  between  C    and    A;  and,  putting  it  in  its 

time  that   he  raifes   one  of  the  cups   to  take  away  the  ball,  place,  he   introduces   there  that   which  he  has  in  his 

h:    introduces    that  which    always  remains  feci eted    in  his  hand.     "   I  take   (fays  he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and 

right  hand ;  and  this  he  repeats,  conjlantly  taking  out  one  I  throw  it  through   the  other  cup  C  ;"   and  while  he 

bad  and  putting    in  another,  till  he    has  introduced  all  the  fays  fo,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  C,  fliowing   that  it  has 

twelve  balls  ;  afer  tvhich  he  refumes  his  difcourfe.)      "You  paffed,    introducing    there    that   which  he  has  in  his 

jiTiigine,  perhaps,  that  I  always  make  ufe  of  the  fame  hand,  and  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.     "  I 

balls  ;   but,  to  prove  the  contrary,  here  they  are,   {in-  take  again  (continues  he)  (VI.)   this  fame  ball,  ;ind  I 

verting  the  v.'fe  fo  as  to  turn  them  all  out).  throw  it  (IX.)  through  tliat  laft  cup  B,"  {rai/ing  (IX.) 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe   be  well  made,  the  infide  the  cup  B. )     During   which   time  he  taices  away  the 

may  be  fhown,  and  it  may  even  be   previoufly  invert-  ball  from  under  it  with  his  left  hand,  then  places  it 

ed  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that   any  on  the  table,  and  returns  the  cup  to  its  place,  intro- 

balls  have  been  put  into  it,  ducing  there  the  baU  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand. 

15.   IFith    the  three    balls  remaining  under   each    of  the  i8.     With    tie    three  balls    which   are   uw'er    the   cups, 

tups,  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  on:  ball  that  which  is  on   the   table,  and  two  which  he  takes  from 

under  each  of  the  three  cups.  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  lalls  pu'  under  the  two 

"  I   put   all  thefe  balls  into   my  pocket.      I    take  others  tuithont  railing   thefe    lafl. — The    performer    may 

_(VI.)  th'S   {the  on:  fecreted  in   his  hand),   and  I  make  proce-ed  in  his  difcourfe  in  the  following  manner: 

|c  P^fsthrou^h  the  table  under  this  firft  cup  C,   {con-  "  Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  cf  the  entertain- 

juring  it).     I  take  another  from  my  bag  {Jhowing  the  ment  which  I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  p1;iy 

fame  ball).     I  make  it  pafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  with  three  balls."     He  now  takes  two  balls  from  his 

4  bag, 
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l)5g,  by  wliich  infaiis  he  in  faft  plays  with  fix  balls, 
though  lie  pretends  to  i|l  ty  only  with  three.  Tliefc 
two  bills,  together  \vitl\  I  lut  which  remains  on  the 
tabic,  he  puts  on  the  tKp  of  each  cup.  "  i  take 
(fays  he)  (VI  )  this  ball,  ("t/t.it  whch  i,ori  the  cupC). 
I  t'lirow  it  (IX.)  through  thjtcup:  there  it  is  paf- 
tci."  He  now  raifes  (X.)  the  cup,  Ihows  it ;  and 
thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introduc-iiig  ilie  bull  which 
he  has  in  his  hand.  "I  take  (VI.)  this  [th:  ball 
tui'iichisu/iJ.r  ths  cuf>  3),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
the  cup  B."  At  this  he  raif;-s  the  cup  with  his  left 
hand,  fliowing  that  it  has  palled,  and  covering  it  a- 
g^in.  "  I  take  agiin  (VIII.)  this  ball  from  the  fame 
cup,  and  throw  it  (IX.)  tlirough  that  C  :  obfcrve  that 
it  is  palfed."  Then  railing  up  (X)  the  cup  C,lhow- 
ing  that  there  are  then  two  there,  he  introduces 
otlier  two  vvhich  he  had  in  his  hind.  ''  I  take  (fays 
he(IV.)  l\\\shi\\  (that 'which  h  uiidirth:  c:ip  A.),  and 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  A.  There  ! 
it  is  palfed,"  (raijiiigthe  cup  C)  ;  after  which  he  Ihows 
the  three  bills,  an  I  introduces  there  that  which  was 
iii  his  hand,  putting  the  three  bills  upon  the  tabk". 

19.  With  the  threi  bath  which  remain  under  thecups, 
ani  the  three  »lhers  which  remain  upon  the  table ;  lopafs 

fiparately  the  three  bjlli  thrmgh  each  cip. — In  this 
manoeuvre  the  performer  puts  again  the  three  balls 
which  arc  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cup. 
He  takes  thit  which  is  on  the  cupC,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  tlie  fame  cup  ;  and  wliile  he  announces 
ti'.is  to  the  cor.ipany,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  :  taking 
a'vay  (VIII.)  the  hall,  fliowing  (hat  it  has  palled, 
introd'icing  there  tha!  which  was  in  his  hand,  and 
pulling  the  fame  bill  upin  the  fime  cup.  He  then 
tikes  that  which  is  npon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it 
(!X.)through  t!ie  fame  cup  ;  fliows  that  it  is  pilled, 
tikes  it  aw:'.y  (VII.)  and  iniroduces  the  ball  that 
was  in  his  hand  under  this  cup,  putting  it  in  like  man- 
ner on  the  cup.  Then  nc  takes  the  liall  which  is  on 
the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame 
cup  .A.  As  he  announces  its  pallige  he  raifes  the  cup, 
tikin-'raway  (VII.)  and  (howing  the  ball;  introdu- 
cing in  the  fame  manner  that  wliich  was  in  his  hand  ; 
putting  this  tirft  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then 
flinws  th  t  it  is  nor  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but 
three  b  lis. 

20.  With  ihe  three  halli  remaiuingu'-on  tht  table,  and 
thi.fc  vjhich  are  under  each  cup.  Having  p  -it  the  bath  in- 
t«  the  hag,  to  make  them  return  under  the  cups, — "  I 
fke  thcfe  three  balls,  .ind  I  return  them  into  my  b:ig. 
[keepir:^  one  in  his  hand.)  Behold  10  what  ill  is  redu- 
ced  that  I  hid  to  Ihow  you  for  your  ainul'cmcnt.  I 
did  know  fiine  more  very  preriy  tricks,  but  I  have 
for  jot  t!irm.  (Pret  ndini;  to  v/'f/e  for  a  vmi^i.t ):  M\ ! 
I  Itill  rcincmiicr  two  or  tlirec  very  plciling  ones. — 
Conic,  my  little  balls  !  Return  under  the  cups  (turn- 
ing over  the  cups  )  See  how  nimble  they  are,  and  obe- 
dient at  the  fame  time;"  (covering  th.m  again  with 
the  cups.) 

2 1 .  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups,  and 
that  in  his  h.t.id;  to  pafs  ihe  ballthrongh  t^e  t'jeacups. — 
Here  the  operator  begins  with  taking  away  (VII.) 
tilt  ball  Aliicii  is  under  lilt  cup  C  \  he  covers  it  vvitli 
the  Clip  B:  and  piirrs(III  )  throthcr  ball  which  he  has 
in  his  right  hind  between  ihc  two  cups.  He  then 
lakes  (VI.)  the  ball  whiJi  he  hid  in  liiskl'i  h-md. 
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and  throws  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cups  B  apd  C. 
I.i  announcing  its  palfage  he  raifes  the  cup  (X.), 
.'hows  thai  it  is  pafl'cd,  and  introduces  tlie  ball  in  his 
hand.  He  then  takes  the  bill  under  the  cup  B,  and 
throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cujisC  and  3.  An- 
nouncing to  the  company  its  pallagc,  he  raifes  (X.) 
thecnp,  and  fliows  that  there  are  two  balls,  introduc- 
ing (III.)  at  the  fame  time  the  tiiird.  He  then  taKes 
the  laft  ball,  viz.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  co- 
vers again  with  the  left  hand  the  two  cups  B  andC, 
and  throws  (IX. J  the  third  ball  through  thefc  two 
cups.  He  then  announces  their  paflage,  raifes  the 
two  cups,  and  Ihows  the  three  balls,  covering  again 
the  cnpC  with  the  two  others. 

22.  With  the  three  balls  -mhich  art  upon  the  cup  C, 
and  the  one  in  his  hand ;  to  take  out  the  three  through 
two  c'ips — "  I  take  (fays  the  performer)  (VIII.)  the 
fird  ball,  and  put  it  (II. (  into  my  bag.  I  take 
(VIII.)  in  the  fame  manner  the  frcond,  and  I  put 
it  alfo  into  iny  bag.  I  take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and 
I  ]iut  it  into  my  bag.  (putting  in  really  that  which  he 
hid  in  his  hand.)  While  he  defires  the  fpeiftafors  to 
obferve  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  cups,  he  raifes 
the  cup  A  with  the  left  hand,  and,  putting  it  in  its 
place,  raifes  with  the  right  hind  the  cup  C.  In  fup. 
porting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  puts  it  down  q.iickly, 
and  a  litile  on  the  tide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  the 
three  ballswliich  had  not  time  to  feparate. 

2,.  With  the  three  balls  remainirg  under  the  middle 
crif',  and  three  others  taken  out  oj  the  bag;  to  pap  in  one 
affiin,  three  balls  through  a  cup This  trick  is  be- 
gun by  the  [lerformer  taking  three  bills  from  his  bag, 
and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  ilie  cup  B,  which  he 
covers  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them  to  dilappear 
and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  \<i\y  fud- 
dciily  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the 
cup  C,  under  which  the  balls  are  found.  Taking  them 
then  away,  and  replacing  them  on  the  f.inie  cup,  he 
makes  them  return  again  in  the  fame  manner  under  the 
rM|>  C.  At  lall  he  takes  the  three  bills,  and  putting 
them  in  his  bag,  pretends  to  pafs  them  through  the 
table  under  ihe  cup  where  the  others  were.  He  then 
returns  two  or  three  of  thcfe  laft  halls  into  his  bag, 
and  takes  two  white  balls,  which  he  puts  upon  iLc 
table. 

24.  IVith  the  black  ball  remaining  on  the  taHe,  two  t- 
ther  w''ite  balls,  and  a  black  one  which  he  holds /l  cret.'j 
In  hii  hand;  to  pafs  three  balls  fromone  cup  into  another. 
N.  B.  To  make  the  bill  white,  they  arc  rubbed 
with  a  liile  chalk  inilead  of  being  blackened  with  the 
car.dle. 

'<  Let  lis  now  (fays  the  operator)  have  a  irick  to 
prove  that  Ido not  conjure  the  b.ills.  Thtrc  isnothing 
under  this  cup  C,  (introducing  the  black  baltlhat  was  in 
hi' h.ind.)  There  is  no  great  thing  under  this  B.  I 
place  there  thefc  three  balls,  rthe  ih  ee  whith  are 
vpon  the  t.ibie,  of  whch  he  conjures  the  white  one.) 
There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  cup  A,  (intro- 
diichig  there  the  whrt:  hjli).  I  order  one  of  ihefe  two 
white  b'Us  v.  hi:h  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  p.if';  under 
th'5  A."  Willi  tlufc  Words  he  nifes  the  cuj)  B  ;  and 
lakiug  ihe  White  b.ill  in  the  lingcri  of  his  lilt  hand, 
and  the  l<Uck  one  in  tbole  of  the  1  iglit.ht  Ihows  ihcm, 
5   L)  la^iii;;, 
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faying,  "  Ol.fcrve  ihat  there  is  but  one  white  one. 
I  V'lt  Sixain  thcfe  two  bills  i;iidcr  tlie  cup  B."— 
While  freaking  thus  he  pius  the  white  oueunJer  the 
cup,  and  lonjiircs  the  other,  while  tcigniiig  10  put  it 
ill  w  iih  that  01  the  left  hand.  He  thru  announces  its 
palFjgc  ;anJ  whilr  he  does  fo,  raifes  the  cup  A,  and 
iniroJnccs  tlie  black  bill.  ConinK.nding  then  the 
black  ball  to  pafs  under  the  cup  A,  he  r:iires  the  cup 
B,  takes  in  his  )ii[ht  hand  fingers  the  ball  which  is 
there,  and  Ihcwsn.  "  1  put  it  again  (fays  he)  (11.) 
under  this  cup  (coi:j:iringtt)  ;  and  I  lliow  you  that  it 
is  palled  ui.acr  this  A,  (iritr(.diichig  there  the  ivhiti 
ball.)  I  order  at  lall  the  whiic  ball,  wliich  is  under 
this  cup  B,  10  pals  into  this  A."  A\'hile  telling  the 
corcp.iny  that  it  is  pilled,  he  raifes  the  cup  A,  and  puts 
the  three  b.'Us  upon  each  cup,  the  black  one  upon  the 
middle. 

25.  IVitI:  the  thrie  balii  put  at  the  lop  of  the  cups,  and 
that-joh'ich  has  I'eetiiiijtrteduiidcr  one  oj  them  in  the  pre- 
ccdinf  trick  ;  to  change  the  colour  of  the  luUls.  The  ope- 
r.u'-r'gocson  with  hisdifcoiirfc  :  "If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  kni'vvs  how  to  play  the  cups  and  b.ills,  he 
will  do  wtll  to  obferve,  that  it  is  n^t  polhble  to  do 
this  iri'-k  La  the  common  method,  and  with  three 
balls  only.  'Howcvc)-,  1  have  no  more,  (fljo-wi>:g  his 
hands).  1  take  this  while  bull  (that  vih'uh  is  upon  the 
cup  C),  and  I  throw  it  {IX. )  througii  this  cup  (the 
fame  under  -which  he  lejt  a  black  bail  in  the  preceding 
irickj.  1  take  this  black  ball  Cwnh  the  lift-hand 
fngcrs);  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  (intro- 
ducing there  the  ■white  hall).  1  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
this  cup  B  (taking  ngain  the  ball  in  his  right-hand  Jin- 
i,ers).  I  take  this  other  white  ball,  (with  his  lejt- 
'had  fingers).  There  is  notliing  under  this  cup  A, 
/introducing  the  tlack  ball)  :  I  throw  it  (IX.)  thi  ough 
the  cup  A,  (taking  ilagaininto  his  ri^ht  hand  fingers  to 
coi.jure  it).  Obtcrvc  that  they  hive  all  changed  their 
colour,"  (cov.rii.g  each  of  ihern  iu:th  their  cuf  ). 

26  IVith  the  three  balls  ivhich  are  lejt  under  the  cups, 
two  white  balls,  ania  black  one  that  he  took  trick  by  t>  ick 
from  his  bug ;  to  change  the  fizes  0/  the  balls. — In  per- 
forming tills  trick  the  operator  takes  away  ti;e  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  with  his  left  hand  tin- 
gers,  and,  railing  the  cup  with  his  right,  introduces 
there  a  white  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  hig.  The 
while  ball  which  he  introduces  is  kept  in  his  band  with 
the  fourth  and  little  finger;  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in 
the  fanic  manner  as  when  he  introduces  tlie  balls. 
In  turning  over  the  cup  afterwards,  he  advances  his 
hand  to  introduce  this  ball.  Thcfe  bills  Ihould  be  fil- 
led with  horfc-hairorpaptr,  fo  that  they  may  be  very 
ligiit,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator  then  tells  his 
coii'pany,  that  he  makes  the  ball  pafs  tliroiigh  the 
table  under  the  fame  cup  ,  and  wMiile  he  fpeaks  thu.«, 
he  takes  the  ball  agiin  in  his  riglit  hand,  and  while 
putting  his  hand  under  the  table, he  lakes  a  hlack  ball 
out  of  the  bag.     He  then  takes  away  the  ball  from 

the  cup  B,  introducing  the  black  one  in  its  ftead 

He  then  tells  tlie  fp.ttators,  tii  1:  he  makes  it  rejiafs 
ihrough  the  table;  and  wiiile  he  tells  them  fo,  he 
lakes  a  white  ball ;  then,  while  taking  away  that  which 
is  under  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball  niakii.g  ii 
rcp.ifs  in  the  fame  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
1  ft  Ihows  them  to  the  company, and  covers  them  w  iih 
their  cups. 
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2  7.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups,  two 
other  black  balls,  and  a  white  one  th.-tv'as  tak-iitrick  by 
trick  from  his  !>ag\  to  pafs  the  hull Jrotn  one  cup  into 
ancthcr. — "  OblVrve  well  (fays  ihe  operator),  that 
there  are  two  white  balls  under  thcfe  two  cups  A  and 
C,  and  a  black  one  under  this  [raifng  the  cups).  I  co- 
vci  again  thcfe  three  balls  (covering  each  oj  them  with 
a  cup).  1  make  lopafsout  ihmugii  the  table  ihewhite 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C."  Here  he  t^kesawhiic 
ball  troin  his  bag  ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  black 
and  white  balls  lliould  be  in  feparate  pockets.  Having 
taken  out  the  ball,  lie  puts  the  tirfl  into  his  bag,  tell- 
ing the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing  under  the 
cup  C  i  and  while  he  fays  lo,  he  raifes  it,  holding  the 
ball  with  his  littl-  liiigtr,  proceeding  in  his  difcourfe 
as  follow  s.  "  1  take  aw-ay  this  ball  [that  which  is  under 
the  cup  A),  and  I  pafs  ii  through  the  table  iindi  r  the. 
cup  C  [takinga  black  hall  fioiu  his  bag.")  While  the 
palfage  of  his  b  11  is  announced,  he  raifes  the  cup  C 
to  take  it  aw?.y  and  fliow  it  ;  and  introducing  there 
this  black  ball,  "  I  pirt  again  (fays  he)  this  other 
white  ball  into  my  bag,  and  1  command  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pafs  under  this.  It 
is  no  loBger  under  this  cup  ;"  and  while  he  fsys  fo, 
he  raifes  the  cu|)  B,  in  fupporting  with  his  little  fin- 
ger the  ball  which  remains  there.  Announcing  its 
paffauc,  he  raifes  the  cup  C  and  Ihows  the  ball  ;  taking 
it  afterwards  into  the  left  hand,  throws  it  into  the  air, 
returning  it  into  his  right  hand,  and  feigning  to 
throw  it  into  the  air  a  fecond  lime,  he  lets  it  tall  into 
his  bag  ;  calling  his  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  as 
if  he  law  it  fall  upon  the  cup  B;  he  raifes  this  cup, 
and  (hows  it  to  ihe  fpeilators,  as  the  former,,  pali'ea 
through  the  cup. 

Sect.  II.    rerforrn.inces  with  the  Cardi. 

Previous  to  the  pevformances  with  cards,  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the 
pafs  ;  that  is  bringing  a  certain  number  of  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pack  to  the  top  ;  as  mauy  of  thtie 
performances  depend  on  that  inanoenvre. 

I.  Holdthe  packof  cards  in  your  riglit  hand,  fothat  gf  matlno- 
the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards  :  place  ,],£  .^iU.  " 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  lide  of  the  pack,  the 
fird,  fecond,  and  third  fingers  on  thcothcr  lide,  and 
yoi.r  little  finger  between  thufe  cards  that  are  to  be 
b'ought  to  the  top  and  the  refl  of  the  pack.     Then 
place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  thumb  may  he  at  C  (fig.  20,  21.),  the  fore-       p\^xc 
iingi'r  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B.  CCLXVI. 

The  hands  and  the  two  pans  of  the  cards  being  thus 
difp'fed,  you  draw  off  the  lower  cards  confined  by 
the  little  finger  and  thcothcr  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
and  place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  the 
top  of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  neceffitry,  before  ynu  attempt  any  of  the 
experiments  thi^t  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  that  you 
can  perform  it  (o  dtxicrouily  that  the  eye  cannot  di- 
ftiiigniib  the  motion  of  your  hand  ;  othcrwifcinrtead 
of  deceiving  others,  you  will  cxpofe  yourfclf.  It  is 
alfo  proper  that  the  cards  make  no  nolle,  as  that  v-ill 
occafion  hifpicion.  This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained witiiout  fonie  pradice. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparinga  pack  of  cards,  by 
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infcrting  o  le  or  more  that  are  a  fmall  mittcr  longer  or 
wilier  thuii  the  reft  ;  wliich  prep iritioii  will  be  ac- 
cellary  in  feveral  of  die  following  cxpcrimenis. 
ThecirJof  2.  Have  i  pack  in  \vhic!i  tiicrc  is  aloi'.u  card  ;  open 
divination,  tlic  pack  at  that  part  wUcrc  the  long  carjis,  and  prc- 
Icnt  tiie  pack  to  a  perfou  iiifucii  a  iiuiiiicr  tliat  he  will 
naturally  draw  that  cjrd.  He  is  then  t^j  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack  and  nwlUe  the  cards.  Y.ju  lakc 
the  pack,  and  otter  the  fame  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
fecondor  third  pcrfon  ;  obferving,  however,  that  they 
do  not  Hand  near  ennngh  to  fee  the  card  each  other 
draws.  You  then  draw  f^:verdl  cards  yourfclf,  among 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  alk  each  of  the  parties  if 
his  card  be  among  thofe  cards,  and  !ic  will  naturally 
fay  Yes,  as  ilicy  have  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  You 
th.n  Ihuffle  all  the  cards  togctlier,  and  cutting  them 
at  the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before  the  firll  pcrfon  fo 
that  the  others  may  not  fee  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  his 
card.  You  then  put  it  again  into  the  pack,  and  Ih'if- 
riing  them  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  fame 
card,  and  hold  in  like  manner  to  the  fecond  perfoii, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  (a). 

If  the  liril  perfon  Ihould  not  draw  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  parties  muft  draw  different  cards  ;  when, 
tutting  the  pack  at  the  long  card,  you  put  thofe  they 
have  drawn  over  it,  and  iceniing  to  lluilHe  the  cards 
i'.idifcriminately  you  cut  them  again  at  the  long  card, 
and  Ihow  oncof  ihcra  his  card.  You  tlicn  fliullie  and 
cut  again  in  the  fame  manner,  and  Ihow  another  pcr- 
(cin  hiscard,and  loon:  remembering,  thtt  the  card 
drawn  by  tiic  laft  pcrfon  is  the  tirll  next  the  lung 
card  ;   and  fo  of  the  others. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the 
long  card,  in  ihe  folio  ving  manner.  Lei  a  i)cr  fond  raw 
any  card  whatever,  and  replace  itinthepitk:  you 
then  make  the  pals,  andbrin^  that  card  to  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  Ihutrle  them  without  loling  figluo!  tnat 
card.  You  tlicn  offer  that  card  to  a  fcco.id  pcrfon, 
that  he  may  draw  it,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  oTthe 
pack.  You  make  the  p.ifs  and  lliuftle  the  cards  a  fe- 
cond time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to 
a  third  perfon,  and  fo  again  to  a  fourth  or  rifth,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  further  on. 
Thefour  ?•   You  let  a  perfon  draw  any  four  cards  from  the 

confedcra-  pack,  and  tell  him  toihinkon  one  of  them.  Wlien  he 
ted  cards,  reiuriisyou  the  four  cards,  you  dextcroudy  place  two 
of  them  under  the  pack,  and  two  on  the  top.  Under 
thofea;t!ie  bottoin  yon  place  four  cards  of  any  liri; 
and  then,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  ihc  bottom  cards, 
you  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and  alk  th-.  perfon  it  the 
card  he  fixed  upon  be  among  them.  If  he  fay  No,  you 
are  fnrc  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  K^p.  You 
then  pafs  thofe  two  cards  to  the  b otunn,  and  drawing 
off  the  lowell  of  tiiem,  you  alk  him  if  that  is  not  his 
card,  if  he  again  fay  No,  you  take  thai  card  up.  and 
bid  him  draw  his  card  from  the  buitoiii  of  the  pack. 
If  the  perfon  fay  hiscard  is  among  ihol'c  you  lirll 
drew  from  the  bottom,  you  muft  dextcro.iily  take  up 
the  four  cards  that  you  put  under  ihem,  and  placing 


ihofe  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  the  bottom 
cards  oi  tlie  pack,  which  you  arc  to  draw  ill  the  man- 
ner before  dcfcribed. 

4.  After  a  card  has  been  drawn,  you  place  it  under 
the  long  card,  and  by  (huffling  them  dcxteroully  you 
bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  pack.  Then  lay,  or  throw,  the 
pack  on  the  ground,  obferving  where  the  top  card  lies. 
A  handkerchief  is  then  l>ound  overyoureyes,  in  fuch 
a  manner  however,  that  you  can  fee  the  ground,  which 
maybe  ealily  done.  A  fword  is  then  put  into  your 
hand,  with  which  you  touch  feveralof  the  cards, feem- 
ingly  in  great  doubt,  but  never  lofing  light  of  the  top 
card,  in  which,  at  laft,  you  lixthe  point  of  the  fword, 
and  prefent  it  to  him  that  drew  it.  Two  or  three 
cards  may  be  difcovercd  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is, 
by  placing  them  undcrthe  long  card,  and  then  bring- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  pack. 

5.  You  muft  have  iii  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame 
fort,  fiippofe  the  kingoffpadcs.  One  of-thefc  is  to  be 
placed  next  the  bottom  card,  which  may  be  the  fcven 
of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  pla- 
ced .;t  top.  Yon  then  fhulflc  the  cards,  without  dif- 
placing  thofe  three  cards,  and  (liow  a  perfon  that  the 
bottom  card  is  the  feven  of  hearts.  Then  drawing  tliat 
card  privately  alide  with  your  finger,  which  you  have 
wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king  of  fpades 
from  the  bottom,  which  the  perfon  fuppoftito  be  the 
feven  of  hearts,  and  laying  iton  the  table,  telling  him 
to  cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  (luitflc  the  cards 
again  without  difplaciiig  the  firit  and  laft  card,  and 
palUng  the  01  her  king  of  fpades  at  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, you  (liow  it  to  another  perfon.  You  then  draw 
that  privatily  away  ;  and  taking  the  bottom  card, 
wliicli  will  then  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  thit  on 
the  t  ble.and  tell  the  fecond  pcrfon,  who  believes  it 
to  be  the  king  of  fpades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

You  then  command  the  feven  of  hearts,  which  is 
fuppofcd  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  tirft  perfon,  to 
change  into  the  king  of  fpades,  and  the  king  of  fpades, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  or  the  fecond 
prrfon,  to  change  into  the  feven  of  hearts  ;  and  when 
the  two  parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the 
cards,  they  will  fee,  to  their  no  I'm  ill  nltonilhment, 
after  having  fo  curct'ully  obfcrved  the  b.it<'m  cardi, 
that  your  commands  arc  punctually  ob.ycd. 

6.  Take  a  card,  the  lame  as  your  long  card,  and 
rolling  it  up  very  clofe,  put  it  in  an  egg,  by  making 
a  hole  as  fmall  as  pollible,  and  which  you  are  to  fill 
up  carefully  with  white  wax.  You  then  otftrthe  long 
card  to  be  drawn  ;  and  'vhcn  it  is  replaced  in  the  pack 
you  iluiiUc  the  card*  fcveral  times,  giving  the  egg  to 
(he  pcrfon  who  drew  liiecard,  and,  while  he  is  break- 
ing it,  yuu  privately  withdraw  ihc  long  card,  that  it 
may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  10  have  gone 
from  ilic  pack  into  the  egg.  This  experiment  may 
be  rendered  more  furprillng  by  having  feveral  eggs, 
in  each  of  winch  may  be  placed  a  card  of  the  fane 
fort, and  then  giving  the  pcrfon  the  lioerty  to  choolc 
which  egg  he  thinks  lit. 

s  n  2  This 
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(a)  There  is  frequently  cxliibited  another  ixpcrinient,  limihr  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  pcrfon  draw 
the  long  card  ;  then  giving  him  ihc  pick,  you  itll  him  to  plate  his  card  where  he  pleafes  and  (liiiifle  iheni, 
and  you  will  then  name  lii<  card  or  cut  tlie  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  alio  tell  him  10  put  the  pack  in  iiis 
pocket,  and  you  will  draw  iiie  card  ;  which  you  may  ealily  do  by  ilietoath. 
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Thii  deception  Hi=y  be  flill  furihcr  tiiverfified,  by 
lijviiii;,a!.ni«jl»pul.lic  I'crfoiniers  have,  atonliiicraic, 
who  is  [ircvioiilly  tokiunv  the  ejfg  in  which  the  card 
is  i>l.ictd  ;  for  ycu  may  then  brc:ik  the  other  egj;"!, 
and  Ihosi-  (hat  the  only  one  that  contains  a  card  is 
that  ill  wliich  y'>«  direct  it  to  be. 

7.  Divide  a  piqiitt  pack  of  cardsiuio  two  parts  by 
a  long  card.  Let  the  firft  card  contain  a  quint  to  a 
king  ill  cUibs  and  fpaJcs,  the  four  eights,  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  and  ten  of  hearts  ;  and  Kt  the  other  part 
contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  diamonds, 
tile  four  fcvens,  and  the  four  nines  (b). 

Tiicii  liiufric-  tlie  cards,  but  obfevvc  not  to  difplace 
any  of  thi'lc  c^r^is  of  the  lafl  part  which  arc  under  the 
long  card.  You  then  cut  at  ibjt  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  ill  two  parts.  Next,  prcfciu  the  firft  of  tliofc 
parts  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  draw  two  or  three 
cards,  and  plate  the  rtmaiudcr  on  the  table.  Yon 
prefcnt  li'.c  fccond  parcel  in  like  manner  10  another. 
Then  having  dexttnnilly  placed  ihe.tards  drawn  by 
the  firil  pirfon  in  the  Ittoiid  parcel,  and  thofc  drawn 
by  the  fecond  perfon  m  the  firit  ))arccl,you  Ihufile  the 
cards,  obierviiig  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  fpreaoing  the  cards  on  the  table,  you  name 
thiifc  that  each  pcrfun  drew  ;  which  you  will  very 
rafily  do,  by  obferviiig  the  cards  th^it  are  changed  in 
each  parcel. 

8.  On  the  ace  of  fpadesfix,  with  foap.aheart,  and 
on  the  ace  of  hearts,  a  fpacc,  in  luth  a  manner  that 
they  will  eafily  flip  otF 

Show  tlicfe  two  aces  to  the  company;  then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  dcfire  a  perfon  to  put  his  foot 
i!pon  it,  and  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
a>,vay  the  fpade.  In  like  manner  you  place  the  feem- 
iug  ace  of  hearts  under  ihe  fool  of  another  perfon. 
You  then  command  the  two  cards  to  change  their 
places  J  and  ihat  they  obey  your  coninund,  the  two 
pcrlbns,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  will  have  occular 
tlcmonflration.  A  deception  limilar  to  this  is  fouie- 
tiuKS  prattifed  with  one  card,  fuppofe  ihe  ace  of 
fpades,  over  which  a  heart  is  placed  (lightly.  After 
fliowing a  perfon  the  card,  you  let  him  hold  one  end 
of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while  you  amufe 
him  with  difcourfe,  you  Aide  off  the  heart.  Then 
laying  the  card  on  the  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it 
V  ith  his  hand.  You  then  knock  under  the  table  and 
coi;.mand  the  lieart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpades. 
By  deceptions  like  thefe,  people  of  little  experience 
and  much  conceit  are  frequently  d;  prived  of  tlieir  mo- 
ney, and  rendered  ridicuhuis. 

9.  You  mud  be  prepared  with  two  cards,  like 
thofe  reprcfcnted  by  fig.  22.  and  with  a  common  ace 
and  a  five  of  diamonds. 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
areio  be  difpofcd  as  in  hg-  25.  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand,  you  fay,  <«  A  certain  frenchman  left 
15,000  livres,  which  are  reprefcnted  by  tliefe  three 
(ards,  to  liis  three  fons.  The  two  youngell  agreed  to 
Ic.ve  their  jooo,  each  of  ihcni,  in  tlic  hands  of  the 
elder,  that  lie  might  improve  it."  While  you  are 
telling  this  flory,  you  lay  the  5  on  the  table,  and  put 
ihe  ace  in  its  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  artfully 


change  the  pofition  of  the  other  two  cards;  that  the 
three  cards  may  appear  as  iu  fi^.  24.  Youthen  re- 
fuinc  your  dilcourU.  ♦'The  eli;tlt  biother,  inlleadof 
inn  rovingthc  money,  loll  it  all  by  gaming,  except 
3000  l;vrc»,  as  you  here  fee."  Yuu  then  by  the  ace 
on  the  tbble,  aii,d  tiikiug  up  the  5,  coniinue  ymir  ftory; 
"  Tlie  eldcllj  forry  lor  having  loft  the  money,  went 
to  the  K;iU  Indies  with  ihefc  3000,  and  brought  back 
15,000."  You  then  lliow- the  cards  in  ihe  fan;e  poii- 
tion  «s  at  firfl,  in  fig.  23. 

To  reader  this  deception  agreeable,  ii  muP.  be  pci  - 
formed  with  dexterity,  and  Ihould  not  be  repeated, 
but  the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket;  and 
yea  flioulii  have  five  common  cards  in  your  pocket, 
ready  to  fliow,  it  any  cue  flioulddefire  to  fee  then'. 

10.  Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  40,  among 
which  infert  two  lone  cards  :  let  the  firft  be,  for  ex- 
ample the  1 5th,  and  the  other  the  26th,  from  the  top. 
Seem  to  IhufHe  the  cards,  and  then  cutting  them  at 
the  firll  long  card,  poife  thofc  yuu  have  cut  oft  in 
your  hand,  and  fay,  "  there  fliould  be  here  15  cards." 
Cut  them  again  at  the  fecond  long  card,  and  fay. 
There  are  here  only  eleven  cards."  .  Then  poifiug 
the  remainder, you  fay,  "  here  are  14  cards.'' 

11.  Several  diffeiiiit  cards  hehigjhoivn  to  different 
perfuns,  that  each  uj  them  may  fin.  on  one  ojthefe  cardi; 
tonai/iethut  011  which  eachpcrfou  has  fixed.  Tlierc  mult 
be  as  many  different  cards  fliown  to  each  perfon  as 
there  arc  pcrfons  to  chool'e  :  therefore,  fuppofe  there 
are  three  perlons,  then  to  each  ofthem  you  mull  (liow 
three  cards ;  and  telling  the  firll  perfon  to  retain  one 
in  his  memory,  you  lay  thofe  three  cards  down,  aiid 
ihow  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfou,  and  fo  to  the 
third.  You  ihen  take  up  the  firll  pcrfon's  cards,  and 
lay  them  down  one  by  one,  feparately,  with  their  faces 
upward.  You  next  place  the  fecond  perfon's  card 
over  the  firft,  and  in  like  manner  the  third  perfon's 
card  over  the  fecond's  ;  fo  that  in  each  parcel  tlicre 
will  be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon.  Y'ou  then 
afk  each  ofthem  in  which  parcel  his  cnrd  is  ;  and 
■when  you  know  that,  you  immediately  know  which 
card  it  is  ;  for  the  firft  perfon's  card  m  ill  always  be 
the  firft,  the  fecond  perfon's  the  fecond,  and  the  third 
perfon's  the  third  in  that  parcel  where  they  each  fiy 
his  card  is. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  withafmgle 
perfon,  by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  four,  or  more 
cards.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  fliow  him  as  many  par- 
cels as  he  is  to  choefe  cards,  and  every  parcel  niuft 
coiiiiftof  thai  number,  out  of  whiJi  lie  muft  fix  on 
one  ;  and  you  [hen  proceed  as  before,  he  telling  you 
the  parcel  that  contains  each  of  his  cards. 

12.  Make  a  ring  large  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond 
or  third  finger  (fig.  15.)  in  which  let  there  be  fct  a 
large  tranfparent  ftnne,  to  liic  bottom  of  which  mull 
be  fixed  a  fmall  piece  of  black  (ilk,  that  may  be 
either  drawn  alldc  or  expanded  by  turning  the  ftonc 
round.  Under  the  lilk  is  tobc  the  figure  of  a  fmall 
card. 

Then  make  a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  as 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring;,  and  tell  him  to  burn  it 
in  the  candle.   Having  fint  iliown  him  the  ring,  yiHi 
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(b)  The  cards  may  be  divided  in  any  other  manner  that  is  eafy  to  be  remembered. 
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tnkc  part  of  the  l)iirnt  c.ir  I,  aiul  rcJiKing  it  to  pow- 
der, you  rill)  the  lUmc  with  it,  aiiJ  ai  the  l':imt  ii:nc 
turn  it  artt'iilly  about,  iothjt  the  lir..ill  carJ  at  bottom 
may  conic  in  view. 
The  magic        i  3,  To  chaii^i  oil!  card  into  another. — ProviJeama- 
tca-caJdy.    hogaiiy  tea  cadHy  about  four  or  liveiuches  ilccp,  and 
PI-  ''-"■'£  enough  to  aJniit  a  common  lizcd  |  Liying  card  : 

(Lctig.  9  ).  This  c.iddy  mult  be  furiiillicd  with  a 
moving fidlt bottom  B,  moveable  upon  iiingcs  ou  the 
iiilidc  edge  of  tlie  front  A.  Tliis  bottom  may  be 
made  of  brafs,  ti  i,or  lead  ;  and  the  falfc  bottom  mull 
be  fo  cxadly  titled,  that  it  cannot,  from  a  llrght  view, 
be  dillinguilhcd  from  the  other.  The  infi.ie  of  both 
cadily  and  falle  bntom  ought  to  be  lined  with  bl  .ck 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,  fo  that  it  may 
not  make  any  noifc  in  f.-lliugdowii.  It  would  be  pro- 
per thn  the  fulfe  bottom  IhonUI  rile  with  a  fpring  to- 
vvar.ii  the  from, and  it  mud  be  kept  tight  with  a  brafs 
fpring-catch  (a.  fig-  10.)  fcrcved  to  the  left  lide  of 
the  box  near  the  top,  and  which  is  hid  by  the  cloth 
ci.vering.  The  cud  of  this  fpring  projcfts  a  little  into 
tile  front.  It  is  driven  b:ick,  to  let  go  the  falf:'  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  lm.ill  bent  wire  b!>  let  into  the  front  of 
the  ciiddy  ;  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c,  which, 
whcii  the  b  "X  is  locked,  Ihoots  out  againit  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpring  being  driven  in:  by  wiiich  means 
the  bottom  fprings  down,  and  covers  the  card  jdactd 
in  the  tiox. 

Before  you  attempt  to  Ihow  any  trick  with  t'  is 
rnddy,  a  card  mull  be  placed  in  the  inlide  between 
ihe  iront  A  and  the  falfe  bottom  B,  fpriuging  up 
the  bottom  afterwards  ag^iiiilt  the  front  ;  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  ufe,  and  ihown  openly  to  the  conijiany 
without  any  danger  of  a  difcovery. 

Two  perfons  may  now  be  dclircd  to  draw  two  dif- 
ferent caros  from  a  pack,  one  o(  which  mullbetlie 
fame  with  the  one  concealed  in  the  caddy.  Taking 
this  card  from  the  perfon  who  drew  it,  you  put  it  in 
the  pack,  prriend  to  lluilHe  it,  but  keep  the  card  ei- 
ther upptrmoft  or  und.ermolt,  fo  that  you  can  eallly 
find  it  afterwards,  l^eliring  then  the  other  pcrfm  to 
ci  me  forward  and  put  his  card  veiv  attentively  into 
the  caddy, you  in  the  mcsn  time  fccretly  convey  away 
from  the  pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other  ;  then, 
g,iviiig  him  the  key,  you  delire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.  After  fomc  pretended  conjurations,  delire  hiui  to 
unlock  it  again  and  tike  out  the  card  ;  wJiich  he  will 
find  not  to  be  his,  but  that  drawn  by  his  neighbour  : 
his  card  bi  iug  apparently  vaniihcd  from  the  caddy,  as 
the  other  is  from  the  pack. 

14.  J'RovlDF.  iwopieces  of  pafieboard  A  and  B  (fig. 
II.)  of  eqial  dimcnlions  5^  inches  long  and  three 
broad.  Place  thefe  belide  oneanotiier.as  Ihown  in  the  fi- 
gure. Take  then  a  vcrylinooih  lilk  ribbon,  and  put  a 
band  of  it  from  C  to  F^  towards  the  edge  oft  he  palle  board 
A,  and  another  froni  U  to  K  in  fiKh  a  manner  as  to 
come  beyond  the  pafteboard,  and  to  admit  of  being 
folded  over  at  the  two  ends.  This  mufl  be  glued  on 
ihe  back  of  the  bojrd  A  at  the  places  C  and  D,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  jdaces  E  and  Y. 
Place  two  other  bands  in  a  liinilar  manner  on  the 
paltcboard  B,  turning  thein  over  on  the  back  of  the 
f  ime  bo.'.rd  at  the  places  I  and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
;.l  ilie  places  C  and  \\.  Tliefc  two  bands  Ihould  fall  In 
the  iiifide  of  the  pafteboard,  accordinjj  to  the  breadth 


The  two 
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of  the  libbons.  The  twopafttboards  beingnow  pliced 
the  one  upon  the  other,  will  form  a  kiudnf  pori'-fulio, 
one  of  the  lides  of  which  willalwiys  lie  hinged  when 
the  other  IS  opened.  Four  fniall  bands  of  the  fame 
ribbon  arc  to  be  put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the 
fides  MN()Rof  thctwopiecrs  of  paftcboard  ;  obferv- 
ing  tiiai  tliey  pals  below  the  bands  already  placed. 
Glue  their  enJs  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  boards,  ornamenting  alfoihe  two  lides 
O  and  P  of  the  palicboard  B  with  pieces  of  the  fam- 
ribbon  ;  but  theic  fix  lali  bands  are  of  1:0  ufe  in  the 
performance. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter 
mull  now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  the  two 
ribbons  Gl  and  HL,  as  well  as  the  Ipace  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  thefe  upon  the  two  rib- 
bons,  and  apply  the  other  below  this  ;  fo  that  the  up- 
pcrmoll  ot  tlicfe  two  wrappers  nny  fall  exactly  over 
the  other,  incloling  and  hiding  the  two  ribbons 
entirely.  A  fecond  port-folio  lln.ihirlyoon'rnaed  is 
now  to  be  provided,  and  b"th  of  them  covered  with 
coloured  paper  from  the  lides  where  the  ri;b!)ns  arc 
glued  and  folded.— The  deccjuions  \v:th  thtfe  port- 
folios arc  as  follows. 

I.  Two  cardi,  (.hdf^ii  at  random,  having  b^cti  /hut  ub 
hi  two  Jcparati  places,  to  make  th;m  pa/i  reciprocally 
from  one  inf.  the  oth-:r.-  The  port- folios  being  con  Ifruft- 
ed  in  the  manner  above  dclcribed  ;  if  you  open  one  of 
them  either  on  the  one  liJe  or  on  the  other,  one  of 
the  paper  wrappers  will  always  be  vilible  ;  and  thusic 
will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  no  more  but 
one.  Having  then  fccreily  inclofcd  a  card  in  each  of 
the  wrappers  of  the  port-folios,  procure  a  pack  of 
cards  tiiat  has  but  two  forts,  and  caiife  two  Perfons 
fairly  draw  twocards  limilar  to  t'lctirft.  Prefent  then 
a  port-folio,  open,  to  the  firil  perfon  who  drew  a  card 
limilar  to  that  which  a  as  placed  in  the  fecond,  dcfiring 
him  to  place  it  in  the  wrapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 
Take  back  then  tlie  port-fulio  ;  and,  in  plarini^  it  on 
the  table, artfully  turn  it  over  :  having  placed  likewifc 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  i>i  the  Iccoiid  purt-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  fecond  peifen;  anil  puttin^r  i:  in  t!ic 
lame  way  upon  the  ta!)le,  comni.iiid  mic  cards  reci- 
procally to  pals  from  tlie  one  port-folio  into  the  other: 
and  open  them  lo  ilist  each  of  the  pcluiis  may  tjkc 
out  the  card  which  the  other  iiifericd. 

I.  A  curd  being  fhiit  up  in  the  purt-joHo  ;  to  make  it 
return  intothe pack. — To  perform  this,  proctl'rea  park 
which  has  two  cards  of  the  fame  kind.  One  of  thefe 
is  to  be  openly  draw  n,  and  the  perfon  who  has  done 
(o  mull  be  told  to  lliut  it  up  under  tlie  wrapper  of  one 
of  tlic port-folios;  and  inform  him  that  vou  will  mike 
it  return  into  the  pack.  Give  him  the  port  folio  to  blow 
upon  ;  and  on  opening  it,  prefent  him  with  the  empty 
wrapper,  to  fliuw  hii"  iliat  his  card  is  not  there  ;  after 
which,  prefcnting  him  «ith  the  pack,  he  will  Jin  J 
there  the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine 
JO  be  the  one  he  put  into  the  wrapper. 

3. To  inakean  anf-a'crappearto  a  quejiionjecretl)  vrit- 
tcn.  Tranferibe  on  diircrcnt  cards  a  certain  numberof 
queftioiis,3nd  nnothers  the  finie  qnellir  ns  with  their 
aiifwers;  takingcare  tohave  the  hand  w  ritingasmuch 
alike  as  polliblc,  fo  that  no  dilferencc  can  calily  be 
perceived.  The  fame  can  ion  muil  be  v-lftrvcd  with 
reg.ird  10  the  cardi  thcmfcivcs  ;  which, fortiiatrcafon, 
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ought  tobf  pUin  ones.  Havin?;  wrirten  with  a  pen- 
cil at  ihr  boiton  ot  the  r.rd  qiicllions  ihcircorrcl'iK'n^i- 
ing  aiilwcrs,  Unit  up  one  ot  them  fecreily  in  the  port- 
folio ;  and  prcfencing  tiiem  to  any  pcrfon,  let  him 
ill  aw  ashy  cli.Micc  th.u  which  is  liniiUr  to  the  one  thns 
Unit  up.  Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper 
the  qiitllion  wliich  he  had  drawn,  and  telling  him 
that  yiiu  ;ire  abmit  to  write  an  anfwer  even  through 
the  port-folio,  t.;ke  a  glifs,  and  pietcnd  to  read  in  it 
the  anfwer  to  the  qucliion.  Open  it  aftciwards,  fo 
that  he  may  take  out  the  other  cird  himiclf,  and  he 
will  im.if;ineit  to  be  the  one  he  fclcded. 

In  pti  forming  this  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
port-tolio  of  tlie  fame  kind  with  the  two  defcribed, 
Which  opens  only  at  one  fide,  and  which  conltquently 
has  but  one  wrapper.  This  muft  be  fhown  lo  luch  as 
fceni  to  be  too  iiiquifuivc,  and  will  be  of  uic  to  pre- 
vent ihtni  fioni  entcrtajjiing  any  idea  that  the  fulio 
opens  ujion  both  fides.  The  former  mufl  therefore  be 
immediately  put  in  the  pockrt,  in  order  to  give  an 
oj'poriunity  of  draw  ing  out  the  other  ir.  cafe  the  port, 
folio  fliould  be  aflitd  for. 

1  5.  1'kovide  amirror,  either  round,  as  A  (fig- 8.) 
or  oval,  the  frame  of  which  mull  be  at  lead  as  w  iJe  as 
a  card.  The  glais  in  the  middle  mujl  be  made  to 
move  in  the  two  grooves  CD  and  EF,  and  fo  much 
of  the  quitkfilvei-  mull  be  fcrapcd  olf  as  is  equal  to 
the  fize  of  a  eommon  card.  You  will  obfcrvc  that  the 
glifs  mult  likewifc  be  wider  than  the  diftancc  be- 
tween the  frjme  by  at  lead  the  width  of  a  card. 

Then  pslle  over  the  part  where  the  quicklilvcr  is 
nibbed  otf  a  piece  of  pitlcboard,  on  which  is  a  card 
that  mnft  exadly  fit  the  fpace,  which,  muft  at  firfl  be 
placed  behind  the  frame. 

This  mirror  nuift  be  pl.tced  againfl  a  partition, 
through  which  is  to  go  two  ftrini^js,  by  which  at;  af 
lillant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  eafily  move  the  glifs 
in  the  grooves,  and  confequently  ni,ikc  the  card  ap- 
pear or  difappcar  at  pleafure   (c.) 

Matters  1  einji;ihus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  w.^kc 
a  pcrfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  with  that  hxcd 
to  the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  : 
you  then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  ; 
you  then  dircd  the  peifon  to  look  for  his  card  in  the 
mirror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  is 
to  draw  it  llowly  forward,  and  i_t  will  appear  as  if  plac- 
ed bctwecnihe  glafs  and  the  qaickhlver.  While  the 
glafs  is  drawing  forward,  you  llide  otF  tiie  card  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  away. 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  eafily  be  changed 
each  time  the  expcrimeni  is  pertormed.  This  experi- 
ment may  alfo  be  made  with  a  print  iliat  has  a  glafs  be- 
fiTe  it  and  a  framed' fufficient  width,  by  making  a  fiit 
in  the  frame  through  which  the  card  is  10  pafs  ;  but 
the  effed  will  not  be  folf  riking  as  in  (he  mirror. 

16.  Place  a  vafe  of  wood  or  paftcboard  AB  (fig. 19.) 
on  a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition  M.  Let  the 
infide  of  this  vafe  be  divided  into  five  parts,  c,</,^,/,^; 


and  let  the  divifions  c  and  </  be  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  pack  of  cards,  and  thofe  ot  e,  J\  g,  one  card 
only. 

Fix  a  thread  of /ilk  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end 
of  which  palling  down  the  diviiion  d,  and  over  the 
puUy  I,  runs  along  the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  be- 
hind the  partition  M. 

Take  three  cards  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  place 
one  of  then)  in  each  of  the  divifions  e,  J,g,  making 
the  filk  thread  or  line  go  under  each  ot  them,  in 
the  diviiion  c,  put  the  pack  of  cards  from  wiJch  you 
have  tiken  the  three  cards  tiiat  are  in  the  other  divi- 
iions. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of 
wliich  are  to  be  three  cards  of  the  fame  fort  with  tliofc 
in  the  three  fmall  divilions;.  and  making  the  pals, 
i.ring  them  to  the  middle  ol'the  pack,  and  let  them  be 
drawn  by  three  different  pcrfons.  Then  give  tiiem  all 
tlie  cards  to  ihiilHc  ;  after  which  place  the  pack  in  the 
diviiion  d,  and  tell  the  parti. s  they  ihall  fee  the  three 
cards  they  drew  come,  a;  their  command,  ftparatcly 
out  ot  the  vafc. 

An  adiflant  behind  the  ]iartition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  cards 
will  gradually  rife  out  of  the  vafe.  Then  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  diviiion  c,  and  ihow  that  thofe  three 
cards  are  gone  from  the  pack. 

The  vafe  mufl  be  placed  fo  high  that  the  inude 
cannot  be  feen  by  the  company.  You  may  perform 
this  experiment  alfo  without  ?n  affiflant,  by  fixing  a 
weight  to  the  end  of  the  filk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  fnpport,  and  let  down  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a 
fpring  in  the  partition. 

17.   Let  a  fmall  perfpCvJlive  gUfs  be  made,  that  is  Thcdivi. 
wide  enough,,  at  the   end  where  the  oiijcift  glafs  is  natingpcr- 
placed,  to  hold  at.ible  liniilar  to  the  following.  fpe^ivs 
■  gisls. 


I. 131 

10. 

.132 

19.133 

2.231 

II. 

252 

20.233 

3-53' 

12. 

.332 

21-333 

4  I2t 

1.3- 

.122 

22.123 

5.221 

14- 

.222 

23.223 

6.;2t 

15. 

.322 

24-323 

7111 

t6. 

.112 

25-113 

8.2  II 

17- 

.212 

26.213 

9. 311 

i8. 

.312 

27-313 

Take  a  pa:k  of  cards  thit  conlilfs  of  27  only,  and 
giving  ihcin  to  a  perfon,  dcfire  him  to  rixon  any  one, 
then  ihutfte  them,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
the  27  carJs  in  three  h'aps,  by  laying  do«n  one  al- 
ternately on  each  heap  ;  but  before  you  1  ly  each  card 
down,  Ihow  it  to  the  perfon,  without  feeing  it  your- 
felf;  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  fir.iflied,  afk  him 
at  what  number,  from  1  to  27,   he  will  have  his  card 

appear 


(c)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  affiftant,  if  a  table  be  placed  againfl  the  partition,  and 
the  Ifring  from  the  glafs  be  made  t"  pafs  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a  fmall  trigger,  which 
you  ni^y  eanlv  pulli  down  with  your  loui  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  v.iping  the  ghfs  with  your  h<.ndkerchicl,  as 
if  to  make  the  card  appear  the  more  confjdcuous.  It  may  alfo  be  diverhricd,  by  having  the  figure  of  a  head, 
fuppuie  that  of  loinc  abfcat  friend,  in  the  place  of  the  card. 
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appear,  and  in  wliich  heap  it  then  is  ?  'I'lien  look  at 
the  heap  til  rough  the  glafs,  and  if  tht  firfbof  the  three 
numbers  which  ilauds.agaiiill  th^l  number  it  is  be  ap- 
pear at  be  I,  put  that  heap  t  top  ;  if  the  number  be  2, 
put  it  in  the  middle  ;  and  if  it  be  ^,  put  it  at  bottom. 
Then  divide  the  cards  into  three  heap.^,  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  fccond  and  a  third  time,  and  his  c^trd  will 
then  be  at  the  number  he  chofc. 

Kor  example  :  Suppofc  he  dtdre  that  his  card  lliall 
be  the  20th  from  the  top,  and  the  liiit  lime  of  nvikinj; 
the  heaps,  he  fay  it  is  in  the  tiiird  heap  :  you  then 
look  at  the  table  in  ihc  pei  fpe.-live,  holding  it  at  the 
fame  time  over  that  heap,  and  yon  fee  that  the  firil 
ligurc  is  2  ;  yon  therefore  put  that  rii^ure  in  the  middle 
of  the  pack.  The  fcond  and  third  tinir-s  you  in  like 
manner  put  the  heap  in  which  he  fays  it  is,  at  the 
bottom,  the  number  each  time  being  3.  Then  K.ok- 
ingat  the  pack  with  youfglafs,  as  if  to  difcovcr  which 
the  card  was,  you  Uy  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and 
the  twcniicth  card  will  be  that  he  fixed  on. 

Y<iu  rMy  liinwthc  perfon  Ills  card  in  the  fame  man- 
ner without  alking  him  at  wh.it  number  it  faall  ap- 
pear, by  fixing  on  any  number  yourfelf. 

The  foregoing  cxpcrin\enis  with  the  cards  will  be 
found  fuiHcient  to  i  xplain  moft  others  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture that  h  ive  or  may  he  made  :  the  mimber  of  which 
is  very  great.  To  perform  thofe  we  have  defcribe.l 
rc(]uirc3  no  great  praftice  j  the  two  principal  points 
arc,  the  m  ;king  the  pafs  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  a 
certain  addrefs  by  which  you  influence  a  perfon  to 
draw  the  card  yui  prefent.  Thofe  that  arc  performed 
by  the  long  carii  arc  in  general  the  mofl  eafy,  but 
they  are  confined  to  a  p.ick  of  cards  that  is  ready  pre- 
pared ;  whereas  thofe  which  depend  on  making  the 
pafs,  may  be  performed  with  any  pack  that  is  offered. 

Sect.  III.  Er/ieriiu-'uls  with  Sympalhct'tc  Inks. 
[Sec  SjM/ial/jdlic  jKt..  2 

Experiments  with  Class  I. 
The  book        1.  Mark  a  book  of  70  or  So  leaves  ;   and  in  the  co- 
•f  fate  ver  at  the   end  of  it  let  :here  be  a  cafe,  which  opens 

next  the  bindiiig  that  it  be  not  perceived. 

At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page  write  any  quef- 
tion  yon  plcafe  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
Jet  there  be  a  table  of  all  thofe  qneftinns,  with  the 
number  of  the  page  where  each  is  contained.  Then 
write  with  the  common  ink  on  feparate  papers,  each 
about  half  tl-,e  fize  of  the  pages  in  the  book,  the  fame 
fiucrtions  that  are  in  the  book,  and  under  each  of  theui 
write,  wiih  the  ink  made  of  the  impregnation  of  fa- 
turn,  or  ihe  ('iiiblution  of  bifmuth,  thi  anfwer. 

Soaka  double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of 
quick-liuieand  orfiiment.or  the  phlogillon  uf  the  liver 
of  fulphur,  and  place  it,  juft  before  you  make  the  ex- 
periment, in  the  cafe  that  is  in  the  cover  of  tlie  book. 

Then  deliver  fome  of  the  papers  on  which  the  que- 
ftions  are  wrote  to  the  company;  and  after  they  have 
chofen  fuch  as  they  would  have  anfwered,  they  put 
thcni  in  thofe  leaves  where  the  fa!ne  quellions  arc  con- 
tained, and,  fliutting  tlic  book  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
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fulphureoiis  fpirit  with  which  the  papsr  in  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  leaves,  and 
Hiikc  the  anfwcrs  viiii>lc,  which  will  be  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  more  or  lefs  deep  in  proportion  to  the 
time  the  book  hasbren  clofed  (d). 

2.  Make  a  box  about  four  inclies  long,  and    three -pj^ 
wide,  as  ABCD,  and  quite  Ihallow.'     Let  it  Ihut  with  vcllouspor- 
hinges  and  fallen  with  a  hook  ;   and  let  it   have  two  trait,fig.i7, 
bottoms,    the  luweil  of  wood,  that  draws  out  by   a 
groove,  and  the  uppernioll  of  pillelioard.     Between 
tiiefc  two  bottoms  is  to  be  placed  a  paper  dipped  in 
the  vivifying   liquor  mentioned  in    tiie  laft  experi- 
ment.    Let  there  be  alfo  a  bo^rd  of   the  fame   lizc 
with  the  infideof  the  box,  which  being  placed  in   it 
may  prefs  a  paper  againll  the  palleb'>ard  bottom. 

Then  take  fcveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  iniidc  of  the  box,  and  draw  on  them  the 
figures  of  men  and  women,,  in  different  atiituJes  and 
employments,  as  walkii.g,  ri  ing,  reading,  writing, 
&c.  Thefc  figures  miUl  he  drawn  with  a  new  pen, 
or  pencil,  dipped  in  the  impregnation  of  Saturn. 

Beingth  us  provided,  and  having  privately  pluccd  the 
paper  dipped  in  tlie  vivyfying  liquor  bctweci:  the  two 
bottoms,  you  tell  a  perfon  you  will  fliosv  him  wliat  an 
abfent  friend  of  his  is  doing  at  the  prefent  hour.  Yon 
then  give  him  the  paper  adapted  to  the  cnipljynient 
you  intend,  and  tell  to  write  his  friend's  name  at 
the  bottom,  that  you  may  not  change  the  paper.  Then 
placingthat  paper  next  the  paftchoard  bottom,  and 
putting  the  piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  fliut  ihc  box. 
After  amuling  him  with  dilcourte  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  you  t;ike  out  the  piper,  when  he  will  fee  his 
friend  in  the  employment  y.ni  liave  alligned  Jiim. 

5.  Let  a  workman  make  a  hand  of  woo  I,  as  in  fig.  The  artlfi- 
16.  fixed  at  the  end  next  the  elbow  10  ihr  piece  K,  cial  hand, 
the  endsof  which  go  through  (lie  fcrcusCL)  and  EK. 
The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  are  to 
be  moveable  at  their  joints.  Thrrc  mull  go  a  wire 
through  the  arm,  thai  is  fixed  :  t  one  end  to  the  fore- 
finger, and  at  the  other  10  the  piece  K,  round  which  it 
is  10  move  :  untk-rthe  two  joints  o'  the  two  lingers  are 
alfo  placed  two  fmall  fprings,  wlii.-h  are  to  riifc  it  up. 

To  the  forc-liugtr  and  thumb  fix  two  fuiail  rings, 
through  which  a  pen  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede 
their  moiion.  Under  the  arm  at  tire  point  I,  pi.,ce 
a  fmall  brafs  roller,  which  ferves  to  (u(l.iin  the  arm. 

The  pedeltal  on  which  this  haut!  is  placed  niull  be 
at  lei  ft  a  foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  lize, 
and  .bout  eight  inches  wide.  This  pedeftal  mud  L-e 
hollow,  and  at  the  part  Sf  there  mull  be  an  opening 
about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide;  the 
whole  pedcllal  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  llutf,  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  is  to  be 
a  valve,  or  fort  of  trap-door,  on  the  iniidc  of  the  pc- 
dcllil,  which  is  to  fallen  again'l  the  opening 

Over  [he  hand  and  pedcllal  place  a  glafs  frame,  as 
in  the  figure:  cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of 
llefli  colour,  and  decorate  the  arm  with  a  rullle  and 
cult',  wliich  will  emirely  conceal  the  machinery. 

Then  take  a  number  of  cards  and  write  on  them 
diii'ercntqucflions  j  and  on  the  fame  number  of  papers 

write, 


(d)  Ifa  weight  be  placed   upon  the   book,  the  cfTcd  will  be  the  fojner  produced, 
book  in  a  box  that  will  prcfs  it  clofc  down. 


Or  you  may  put  the 
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write,  with  I'lc  iinprfg:ia(ion  of  le.id,  the  anfwcrs. 
Give  ihc  carJs  to  iiiy  oiu-,  and  Ici  hiin  rlu>ul>  a  <iiief- 
lion  ;  and  you  place  the  paper  win  the  anfwer  unJer 
the  pen  in  the  hand,  latinj;  hiin  lin  fee  there  is  no 
writiiit;  oil  it  (b).  Now  the  pedeltal  being  placed 
auainlfa  partition,  the  end  V  is  to  go  througli  it. 
Therefore  an  afTilUnt,  upon  a  fi^nal  given,  turns  a 
handle  Jixcd  to  F;  and,  as  the  pitceE  lurnsround,  the 
wires  that  move  the  Jingers  and  thumb  are  alternately 
lengthened  and  Ihnrtetied,  by  which  their  joints  are 
kept  in  continual  motion  ;  and  the  fcrcw  at  the  lame 
time  turning  gently  from  K  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  very  much  refeoibles 
that  of  nature  (t). 

The  hand  and  pen  ftrve  here  merely  to  affift  the 
ilhidon  :  butifabiiof  fponije,  dipped  in  the  vivify- 
ing liquor  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  as  it  goes 
over  ii:e  writing  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become 
gradually  vilible,  and  in  this  cafe  the  trap-door  and 
dipped  paptr  may  be  omitted  (c). 

DECEriios  with  Class  II. 

The  wri-  4.  Take  feveral  pieces  of  p^per,  of  a  fizc  that 
tingagainft  you  can  put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  y-nir  pocket, 
the  wall.  3j,j  write  at  the  top  of  e.ichof  them  a  qutftion,  with 
common  ink,  and  under  it  write  the  anfwer  with 
the  fohition  of  gold  or  filver.  Give  any  of  thefe 
papers,  clofcly  wrapt  up,  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him 
to  I'lacc  it  ag-iinft  the  wall  of  hischsir.ber,  and  ketp- 
):;•'■  the  door  locked  he  will  next  d;;y  find  the  an- 
fwer wrote  on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  fometimes  give  a  yellow  caft 
to  the  pr.'cr,  you  may  prcvioully  give  a  flight  tintlure 
of  that  kind  to  the  papers  you  ufe  for  this  purpoie. 

Deception  with  Class  III. 

Masiicjl  J.  On  dilievent  papers  draw  the  figures  of  feveral 
vegctati  'nsleavcsor  tiowcrs  with  oneof  the  colourlefs  juices  men- 
tioned :  then  lake  one  of  the  corrcfponding  leaves  or 
ilowers,  and  laying  it  on  an  iron  plate  ovcracha- 
{ing-diih  of  hoc  coals,  let  it  burn  to  allies.  Fut  thefe 
alius  into  a  licvc,  in  which  there  is  fome  very  fine 
llcel-filings,  and  lift  them  over  the  paper  on  which 
the  flower  is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the 
glutinous  liquor,  and  form  an  exaft  reprefentation  of 
the  figure  of  the  leaf  or  fiower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

The  talif-  6.  Make  a  little-triangular  box,  each  fide  of  which 
«nau,fig-  ?•  is  to  be  about  five  inches,  and  let  its  inlide  be  divided 
into  three  pirts.  The  firfl  part  A,  which  makes  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  fecond 
part  B,  in  form  of  a  cafe,  and  let  the  top  C  exaftly 
cover  ihe  part  B,  as  exprcfled  in  the  figure  and  the 
profiles. 
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Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  plaie  of 
cop;icr,    sbout  one-twcntieih  of  an    i^ch  thick,  011 
which  let  there  be  a  number  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters contiguous  to  each  other,  and  cut  in  difierent 
forts  of  metal. 

On  the  top  of  the  covtr  place  a  kno'j  O,  that  gies 
through  it,  and  to  which  ihc  copper  trijngle  ()  is  to 
be  fixed  occalionally,  in  Aich  a  manner  as  it  may  go 
into  the  cafe  B.  There  mufl;  be  a  fpace  of  one  quar- 
ter  of  an  inch  betw  cen  the  triingle  Q^and  the  bottom 
of  the  cafe  B  ;  into  which  another  plate  of  copper, 
of  that  thicknefs  may  be  placed. 

The  outlide  of  this  talifman  may  be  decorated  wick, 
uncommon  figures  or  charafters,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  grenter  my  firry. 

On  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  f.ime  fize  with 
the  iniide  of  the  talifman,  write  dittcrent  qnelUons  in 
common  ink,  and  write  the  anfwers  in  thi'fc  different 
forts  of  fympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated, 
obferving  that  each  word  of  the  anfwer  is  to  be  wrote 
in  a  different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  pUced  it 
under  the  cover,  you  introduce  the  tj'ifman,  and  tcil 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choofe  one  of  the  papers 
on  which  the  queitions  are  wrote,  and  pl.ice  it  in  the 
talifman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  anfwer 
wrote  on  that  paper,  the  words  of  which  will  be  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  ditferent  metals  of 
whish  the  talifman  is  conipofcd.  The  paper  being 
placed  in  the  tilifman,  and  the  cover  placed  over  it, 
tne  hcai  of  the  triangle  will  mjke  the  anfwer  vilible 
in  a  lew  moments,  fhis  experiment  may  be  repell- 
ed if  the  triangle  be  mude  fufficiently  hot  ;  and  two 
pipers  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the  f'rae 
time. 

This  deception,  wheii  well  execuied,  occafions  a 
furprifc  tnat  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  dcfcrip- 
tion. 

7.  Make  a  wooden  pedcfl.il  AB,  ab  Hit  ten  inches  The  fibyU, 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep:  and  at  one  cad  evc£i  fig  5. 
a  box  C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  two 
and  an  halt"  deep. 

The  cop  of  the  pedeft.il  mufl  flide  in  a  groove,  oil 
which  iutcribe  a  di;il  M,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts,  in 
twelve  of  which  write  the  names  of  the  months,  and 
mark  the  refpedivc  ligns  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  in  che 
fcven  ocher  divifions,  which  mufl  be  nexc  che  end  B, 
wrice  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures  of 
the  planets.  Next  che  inner  circle  NO,  make  an 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch, 
On  the  centre  of  the  dial  place  an  i  :dcx  that  cur  is, 
freely  on  ics  centre. 

Within  the  pedetlal  place  a  pulley  P,  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  is  to  turn  oa  an  axis  that  is 

diredly 


(e)  The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  is  to  be  previoufly  placed  agaiuft  the  opening  in  the  t^ble, 
and  fiipport?il  by  the  trap-door. 

(f)  Thismightbe  performed  without  an  aflillantby  means  of  a  trigj;er  phced  in  the  legof  the  table,  and 
co;nmuiiicating  v.  iththe  handics,  which  the  operator  might  thruil  down  vvitii  his  foot.  Where  expeiice  is 
not  regarded,  there  may  be  a  complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plaltcr  of  I'aris,  feated  by  the  table. 

(g)  You  may  Ai'o  have  a  glafs  ink-lland,  with  fome  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dip- 
pi::  I,  and  it  will. then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  fpectacors  ftiould  noc  be  pcrmitccd  to  come 
iicar  this  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  feveral  oth;r  purpofes. 


Sect.  ir. 

direflly  under  the  centre  of  the  dial  ;  and  on  the  up- 
per part  of  tli.1t  axis  fix  a  be«t  indtx  R.  which 
comes  out  at  the  opening  niaJcby  the  inner  ciiclc  (h), 
and  paffes  over  thofe  fevcn  liividona  only  on  w  liich 
arc  wrote  the  days  of  the  week. 

Within  the  box  C,  let  tlicir  be  two  rollers  S  and 
T,  as  in  the  figure  :  let  that  of  S  contain  a  ("pring  : 
and  at  the  end  of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goes  a 
llringor  thread  that  pafl'csnnder  the  fmuU  pulley  X, 
and  is  failened  to  ihit  of  P  ;  fo  tb.u  when  the  Ijft 
pulley  makes  about  one-tliird  of  a  turn,  that  of  V  may 
make  three  or  four  turns. 

There  mud  alfo  be  a  fcroll  of  paper,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  each  end  of  which  niufl  be  pafltd  to  one  of 
the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two 
rollers,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  an  half  wide  :  to  this  opening  let 
there  be  alitile  flap  or  Aider,  by  which  it  may  be  clofcj 
at  pleafure. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  difpofed,  place  the  index 
R  fucceffively  againfl  each  of  the  divilions  marked 
with  one  of  the  planets  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually 
wound  upon  the  roller,  mark,  againfl  that  part  which 
is  at  the  aperture  D,  the  name  of  one  of  the  following 
fibyls  : 

The  Hellefpontian 
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Cumean 

Artcmifian 

Phrygian 

Albunean 

Perfian 

Libyan 


;>    fibyl. 


J 


On  each  of  the  fcven  cards  write  a  different  que- 
flion,  and  draw  one  of  the  feven  planets.  Next,  take 
a  memorandum  book  that  contains  feveu  leaves,  and 
on  each  of  them  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
going fibyls  ;  in  each  of  the  leaves  place  feveral  pieces 
of  paper,  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  fym- 
pathetic  ink  that  docs  not  appear  till  the  paper  is 
heated,  different  anfwers  to  the  fame  queflion. 

Then  give  a  perlun  the  fevcn  cards  on  which  the 
queflions  are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  cho^fe  one  of 
ihcm  privately,  and  conceal  the  refi,  fo  that  it  cannot 
podibly  be  knowii  which  of  them  he  hss  chofcn. 

Next,  teli  hi;n  to  place  the  index  tliai  points  to  the 
month  againfl  that  in  which  he  was  bum  (i),  and  to 
place  the  iiulex  of  die  planets  againfl  that  which  is  on 
the  card  he  has  chof-Mi,  and  which  is  to  prefide  over 
the  anfwer  :  you  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  fee  him,  :.n(!  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  his  handkerciiicf.  Then  let  him  open  the  door 
that  is  before  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  tfll  you 
the  name  of  the  fibyl  tliere  viliblc. 

You  then  open  the  mcmorunduin-bnok,  an  1  taking 
out  the  papers  that  arc  in  the  leaf  where  the  name  of 
the  fibyl  jufl:  mentioned  is  wrote,  you  dcfire  him  to 
Vol.  IX. 


choole  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talif- 
m.in  ufed  in  thelafl  exjicriment  being  properly  heat- 
ed, is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  dircft  the  per- 
fon  to  put  the  blink  paper  into  it ;  and  taking  it  out  a 
feu'  moments  after,  he  will  find  the  anfwer  to  his 
quellion. 

To  make  this  operation  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  will  be  proper  lo  have  a  fniall  prcfs  or  cup- 
board, at  ihe  back  of  which  there  is  a  door  that  opcuf 
into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  means  an  af- 
fiilant  having  prepared  the  lalifman,  may  place  it  in 
the  cup-hoard  the  mome'.it  before  it  is  wanted.  This 
coritrivance  w  ill  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occafions. 

8.  Provide  an  urn  of  wood  or  metal  about  I'lX.  in-  The  magic 
ches  high,  and  two  and  an  half  diameter  in  the  widcfl  ""■"• 
part,  and  of  fuch  figure  in  other  refpeftsas  you  think 

proper  (fee  fig.  9.).  Let  there  be  a  cylinder  of  cop- 
per C,  fig.  ro.)  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, which  is  to  fill  a  hole  AB  made  in  the  urn. — 
The  lop  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn, 
fo  that  it  may  be  ealily  taken  out.  To  this  urn  there 
mufl  be  a  cover  D,  which  fits  it  exadlly. 

On  a  fmall  fquare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a  flower  or  leaf,  with  that  fort  of  fympathetic  ink 
whofe  colour  mofl  rcfembles  it.  You  then  prefent 
feveral  forts  of  flowers  or  leaves  toaperfon,  and  dcfire 
him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  that  flower 
on  a  chafingdifh  of  hot  coals  ;  and,  taking  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  fccretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the  per- 
fon  to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  urn,  having 
previoully  heated  the  cylinder  (K).  Then  taking  fomc 
of  the  aflies  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  ftrew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  you  take  it  out  and  fhow  the 
company  the  figure  of  that  flower.  While  the  flower 
is  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  fome  powder  over  it, 
fuppofe  that  of  faltpetre;  and  by  that,  mixed  with 
the  afhcs  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the 
efFe(5l  is  produced. 

The  prefs  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  fiuiilar  de- 
ception may  be  performed  by  putting  the  paper  in  a 
copper  velfel,  that  may  beplaced  on  an  iron  jlate  over 
the  chafingdifli  in  which  the  flower  is  burnt.  But  this 
method  has  not  fo  myflerious  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  in  fome  perfons  may  caulc  a  fufpicion  that 
the  cffeft  is  produced  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  mufl  obfcrve,  Theeon- 
that  there  are  feveral  letters  which  may  he  changed  vcrtible 
into  others,  without  any  appearanccof  the  alteration  ;  card  . 
as,   ihc  aimo  (/,  the  c'lnio  ii,  t,  d,  g,  o,or  ^,  the  /  in- 
to i,  d,  or  /,  the  /  into  t,  the  0  into  a,  d.  g,  ox  a,  the  v 

into  )',  5;c. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppole  :o,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafs,  the  word 
law  (l),  and  oh  the  other,  with  the  fame  ink,  the 
words  o/d  w!»nari ;  then  holding  them  to  the  fire,  they 
will  both  become  vifible.  Now  you  will  oblerve,  that 

J   K  by    . 


(11)  If  the  axis  be  made  to  pafs  throuj^h  the  top  of  [he  pcdellal,  this  opening  will  not  be  neccifary. 
(1)   Thcfe  months  and  the  ii;dex  are  of  no  other  ufe  tlian  to  give  the  experiment  an  air  of  great  my- 
ftcry. 

(k)  There  are  fonic  forts  of  fympathetic  inks  that  rcvj-uire  much  more  h«at  than  others- 
(l)  Thefc  letters  Ihould  not  be  joined. 
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by  altering  tlic  a  in  the  word  laio  into  d,  and  adding 
«  before  ihe  /,  and  nmxn  after  the  -^,  it  becomes  otd 
vomau.  Ti»creforc,  you  make  tliofc  alterations  with 
the  iiividWe  ink,  and  let  it  rcm.unfo.  On  the  rcll  of 
the  curds  yon  write  any  words  you  ihink  fit. 

Prcfciit  the  cards  in  Inch  a  manner  to  two  perfons, 
that  one  of  iheni  fiiould  draw  ihc  word  law,  and  the 
other  the  words  old  -Movian.  You  then  tell  the  pcrfon 
who  drew  the  word /<r.y,  that  it  fli.iU  dilappear,  and 
the  words  on  the  other  card  lliall  be  wrote  in  its  place  ; 
and  that  you  may  not  change  the  cards,  dei'ire  each  cf 
the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  bis  card.  Then  put- 
ting the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the 
fire,  as  if  to  dry  the  names  jull  wrute,  the  word  law 
will  prcfently  change  into  old-n'mian. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a  word 
that  nijy  be  changed  into  ihrce  other  words,  and  ma- 
king four  perfons  draw  I  he  cards  on  which  thofe  words 
are  wrote  ;  and  it  may  be  further  divcrfitied  i  y  choof- 
iug  three  fuch  words,  as  that  the  firft  can  be  changed 
into  the  fecond,  and  the  fccond  into  the  third.    You 
then  ;ell  him  who  drew  the  firll  word,  that  it  Ihall  be 
changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon;  and 
hiin  you  tell,  thu  his  word  llull  be  changed  into  that 
of  the  third  perfon. 
The  oracu-      lO-  Write  on  feveral  llipsof  paper  different  qnef- 
hrletcers,   lions,  and   fucli  as  may  be  anlwercd  by  the  name  of 
fome  perfon  ;  for  example,  Who  is  the  merriell  man 
in  the  company  ?  Anlwer,  Mr  *  *  *.  To  whom  will 
Mifs  *  *  *  be  married  ?  Anfwer,  To  Mr  *   *  *. 
Thcfc  queftions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  fympathetic 
ink  of  this  clafs,  and  expofcd  to  the  fire,  and  the  an- 
fwers  wroie  in  the  fame  ink,  and  left  iuvifible.  The 
papers  arc  to  be  folded  in  form  of  letters,  and  in  luch 
manner  that  the  part  where  lI'C  name  is  wrote  ihall  be 
direclly  under  the  fcal,  and  the  heat  of  the  wax  w  ill 
nuke  it  vilible.     Then  give  the  ktttr  to  the  perfon 
who  requires  the  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly 
wrote. 

A  deception  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a 
number  of  blank  cards,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of 
fpades  is  drawn  with  the  invihble  ink  ;  then  let  a  per- 
fon choofc  any  one  of  them,  and  iriclofc  it  in  a  letter- 
cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  manner  that  the  figure  of  the 
ace  fliall  be diieiflly  under  the  fea!,  and  on  opening 
the  letter  it  will  be  immediately  vifible. 

Deceptions  with  Class  V. 

Thcincom-      'I-  Have  a  box  that  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
pruhcnfiblc  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  lalifman  in  the  21II  ex- 
iNfiting,      pcrimcnt,  except  that,  inrtead  of  being  triangular,  it 
mull  be  of  along  fquare  (fee  fig.  14.).  Divide  its  top 
B  into  two  equal  parts  D  and  E,  as  in  fig.  I  ?.  and  to 
-  the  part  D  adjuft  a  pLic  of  copper  L,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  incli  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L  and 
the  opening  E  place  a  cloth.     The  upper  part  C  mull 
have  a  button  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  on  the  cover 
B,  fo  as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bbnoni  of  tlie  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
ether  fluff,  on  which  yoamay  ftamp  certain  mylle- 


rious  charadlers,  and  obferve  that  the  bottom  of  the 
cover  mufl  rell  upon  this  cloth. 

Then  provide  a  (lip  of  paper  GH  (fig.  12.)  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  bottom  of  the  hox  ;  and  at  each 
end  of  it  write,  with  the  green  fympathetic  ink,  the 
name  of  a  different  card,  and  make  fome  private 
mark  by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end  each  name 
is  v.rote  (m). 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  them 
whofe  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per- 
fons, that  they  may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  parties 
to  keep  their  cards  to  ihemfelvcs,  and  you  propofe  to 
make  the  names  of  thofc  cards  appear  upon  a  llip  of 
paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.  You  then  a(k 
which  name  of  tlie  tsvo  cards  ihall  appear  firll.  The 
copperplate  being  previonlly  heated  and  placed  in  the. 
cover,  you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which 
is  the  name  required,  and  it  "ill  prefenlly  appear. 
Then  taking  the  paper  out  and  Ihowing  the  name 
wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 
the  fide  of  the  box  where  il'ic  plate  is,  and  it  will  in 
like  manner  become  vifible. 

The  firft  name  may  be  made  todifappear  at  the  fame 
lime  that  the  fecond  appears,  if  the  cloth  at  the  end 
oppofiie  to  that  where  the  plate  is  be  made  damp. 

12.  Take  a  print  that  reprefents  winter,  and  trace  Winter 
over  the  proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground  5  ?^. 
with  the  green  fympathetic  ink;   obferving  to  make  '     °' 

fome  parts  deeper  than  others,  according  to  their  di- 
ftancc.  When  thofe  parts  are  dry,  paint  the  other 
objects  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
in  a  frame  with  a  glafs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a  paper  thai  is  parted  over  its  border  only. 

\\  hen  this  print  is  expofcd  to  the  heat  of  a  mode- 
rate fire,  or  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  all  the  grafs 
and  folijge  will  turn  to  apleafinggreen  ;  and  if  a  yel- 
low tint  be  given  to  fomepartsoiihe  print,  before  tlie 
fympathetic  ink  be  drawn  over,  this  green  will  be  of 
different  fliades  ;  and  the  fcene  that  a  minute  before 
reirefented  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpriug. 
When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  a- 
gain  appear,  and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the 
V  arm  rays  of  the  fun.  This  alternate  change  of  fea- 
fons  nijy  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pltafe  ;  remem- 
bering, however,  as  was  before  obferved,  not  to 
make  the  print  at  any  lime  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded 
autumn  will  for  ever  remain. 

Deceptions  with  Class  VTI. 

13.  Provide  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  firch  ThereTi- 
as  rofes, jonquils,  pinks,  or  sny  oilieryou  find  con  ve-  '<"fied  bou- 
nient.  Thefc  fiowers  raufl  be  made  of  while  thread  or  l"^'*" 
filk,  and  their  Itaves  of  parchment.   Dip  tiie  rofes  in 
the  red  fympuheiic  ink,  the  jonqu'ls  in  the  yellow, 
the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a  fulution 
of  fait  of  tartar.  When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them  in- 
to fmall  bouquets,  which  will  appear  white,  and  may- 
be ufed  in  this  experiment,  either  the  day  they  are 
dipped,  or  feveral  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and  after  Hiowing 

the 


: 


(m)  That  there  may  be  no  fuf/icion  of  the  paper  being  prepared,  you  may  cut  it  from  a  whole  flieet,  be- 
fore the  company,  haying  preyioully  wroie  the  name. 
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the  company  that  every  part  of  it  is  white,  you  dip  it 

ill  an  infiilion  of  any  of  the  blue  colours  mentioned 

under  ihc  article  Coi.wu- Making,  n°  13,  and,  draw- 

iiig  it  prcft-ntly  out,  all  the  rtowers  and  leaves  will 

appear  in  their  natural  colours  (n). 

Thetranf-       '5-   ^^  R'TE  on  a  jiaper,  with  the  viulet  liquor,  as 

ci-loratcd    niany  leiters  or  words  as  you  pleafe  ;  and  afk  any  per- 

writiiijj.     fon  whether  he  will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow, 

green,  or  red. 

Have  a  fponge  wiih  three  lides  that  you  can  readily 
diftinguidi,  and  dip  each  of  its  lides  in  one  of  the  three 
fyinpnihetic  inks.  Draw  the  fide  of  the  fponge  that 
correfponds  to  the  colour  the  pcrfon  has  chole,  over 
the  writing  once  only  ;  and  it  will  diredly  change  to 
the  colour  required  (o). 

Sefl.  III.  Mifcellaueous  pcifoniiatias. 

Ij.  j4  pcrfon  having  an  even  number  of  counters  in 
one  landjUndan  odd  number  in  the  other,  to  tell  in  'jj'rich 
hand  the  odd  or  even  number  is.  Let  the  perfon  mul- 
tiply the  nunibcrin  his  right-hand  liy  an  odd  number, 
and  the  number  in  his  left-hand  by  an  even  number, 
and  tell  you  if  the  fum  of  the  products  added  together 
be  odd  or  even.  If  it  be  even,  the  even  number  is  in 
the  ritjht-hand  ;  but,  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  number 
is  in  the  left-hand. 
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To  tell 
odds  (ir 
evens. 


r.  Number  in  the 


Example 


right  hand 

Multipliers     3 

54 
14 


18      In  the  left  7 


14 


Their  fura  63 

2.  Nu  nler  iu  the  7  _ 

rij,ht  har.d         3  " 

Multipliers  3 


In  the  left  18 
2 


21  30 

36 

Their  fum  57 

Ti>  tc'.l  at  t^'.  To  till,  by  the  dial  of  a  viatch,  at  ',i<hat  hour  any 
vluthour  perfon  intcr.ds  to  rife.  Let  the  perfun  let  the  hand  of 
•any  pcrfon  [^le  di:il  to  any  hour  he  pleafcs,  and  tell  you  what  liour 
:  J  ...  jIj^j  jj.  .  jiij  to  the  number  of  that  hour  yon  add,  in 
your  mind,  12.  Then  tell  him  to  count  privately  the 
number  of  that  amount  upon  the  dial,  beginning  witli 
the  next  hour  to  that  on  whi?!i  he  propofes  to  rife, 
and  counting  backwards,  tirft  rcckouino;  the  number 
of  the  hour  at  which  he  has  placed  the  h;tnd.  An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  liie  hour  at  which  he  intends  to  rife  be  8, 
and  that  he  lias  placed  the  hand  at  j.  You  add  12  to 
5,  and  tell  him  to  count  17  on  the  dial,  (iril  rcckon- 


intciid 
Tile, 


ing  5>  tlic  hour  at  which  the  index  ftands,  and  count- 
ing backwards  from  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to 
rile;  and  the  number  17  will  necelfariiy  end  at  8, 
which  fliows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 

That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ends  mufl  be 
that  on  which  he  propofed  to  rife,  will  be  evident  on 
a  little  reflcdion  ;  for  if  he  had  began  at  that  iiourand 
counted  12,  he  would neceflarily  have  come  toit  again; 
and  calling  the  number  17,  by  adding  5  to  it,  only 
fervesto  difguife  the  nratter,  but  can  make  no  fort  of 
difference  in  the  counting. 

17.  If  the  number  11  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of -pijjn^.;. 
the  nine  digits,  the  two  figures  of  the  product  willal-  cal  century- 
ways  be  limilar.     As  follows  : 

II     II     II     II      II      II     II      II     II 
123456789 


II     22     33     44     55     66     77     88     99 

Place  a  parcel  of  counters  on  a  table,  and  propofe 
to  any  one  to  add  alternately,  a  certain  number  of 
thofe  counters,  till  they  amount  to  100,  but  never 
to  add  more  than  10  at  a  time.  Yon  tell  him,  more- 
over, that,  if  you  flake  firft,  he  ih.all  never  make  the 
even  century,  but  you  will.  In  order  to  which,  yon 
ni'ift  firfl  flake  i,  and  remembering  the  order  of  ihc 
above  ferics,  11,  22,  33,  &c.  you  conilantly  add,  to 
what  he  flakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  thaa 
the  numbers  of  that  feries,  that  is,  as  will  make  12, 
23,  34,  &c.  till  you  come  to  S9,  after  uhich  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  century  himfclf,  nor  prevent 
you  from  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  may  flake  any  other  number  firft,  under  ten, 
provided  you  take  care  to  fecure  feme  one  of  the  laft 
terms,  as  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception  msy  be  performed  wi  h  other  num- 
bers; and  in  order  to  fucceed,  you  inuft  divi:'e  the 
number  to  be  attained  by  a  numoer  that  has  one  di- 
g't  more  than  what  yon  can  P.ake  each  time,  and  the 
remainder  w.ll  be  the  number  you  mufl  fir/l  flake. 
Obferve,  that,  to  be  fare  of  fucccfs,  there  mull  be  al- 
ways a  remainder.  Sippofe,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber to  be  attuned  is  52,makingufe  ofa  pack  of  cards 
inflead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  liian  6  :  then  divide  52  by  the  next  number  .ibove 
6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3,  will 
be  the  number  you  mufl  flake  tirit ;  and  whatever  the 
other  flakes,  you  mufl  add  as  much  to  it  as  v,ill  make 
it  equal  to  the  number  by  which  you  divided,  that 
is,  7.  Therefore,  if  his  firfl  flake  be  i,  you  mull  flake 
6,  &c.  fo  thu  your  fccond  Hake  will  make  the  heap 
to,  your  tliird  Hike  will  make  it  17,  and  fo  on,  till 
yon  come  to  45,  when,  as  he  cannot  flake  more  than 
6,  you  mud  make  the  number  52. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  if  the  otlirr  perfoii 
has  no  k-nowledgc  of  number?,  you  m.iy  ll.ikc  any 
number  firft  under  7  ;  or  yo-.i  may  let  iiim  (lake  tirll, 
only  taking  care  to  fecure  cither  of  the  niim!)crs  10, 
17,24,  31,  &c.  alter  which  he  cannot  make  52,  if 
5  E  2  you 


(n  )  The  liquor  Ihould  he  put  into  a  f.irt  of  j.ir  with  a  narrow  ue.-k,  that  it  may  not  be  fccn  by  the  company j 
and  you  Ihould  diaw  the  flowers  gently  out,  that  the  liqaor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  have  lime  to  ac- 
<jairc  their  colours. 

(o)  The  fponge  fliould  be  wcJl  cleaned  imutediattly  after  the  experiment. 
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To  tell 
what  iium 
bcr  a  [jcr- 
lon  jjri- 
vately  fixes 

Cll. 


To  tell  the 
number  of 
|K)'nt$ 
throv.n  up 
by  3  ilicc, 
v.'ithout 
feting 
them. 


you  conflanily  add  as  many  to  his  ftake  as  will  make 

''  7-  ,  ,, 

1 8.  A p;rfon pr'natily  fixing  on  any  number,  to  ten 

hint  that  number.  Aktek  the  perfon  has  fixed  on  a 
iiuiiibtT,  bid  him  double  it  and  add  4  tothat  fuin,  then 
multiply  the  whole  by  j  ;  to  the  produft  let  him  add 
12,  and  multiply  the  amount  by  lo.  From  the  fam  of 
[bewliolcleihimcedud  320,  and  tell  yoiuhe  remain- 
der ;  from  which  if  you  cut  ofl  the  two  laft  figures, 
the  number  that  remains  will  be  that  fixed  on. 

Example. 
Let  the  number  chofen  be  -  - 

Which  doubled  is  -  -  •         ' 

And  4  added  to  it,  makes  .  -  - 

Which  multiplied  by  5,  gives 
To  which  12  being  added,  it  is 
That  multiidied  by  10  makes 
From  whicli  deduiliu;;  320,  the  remainder  is 
And  by  fli  ikiiig  ofi'  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes 
ihc  urii^inul  number         -  -  -  7 

19.  Yhrei  dice  bung  thrown  on  a  tabh,  to  tell  the 
nuvib.'-  r,f  each  of  them,  and  the  order  in  -which  they 
jland.  LETlhe  perfon  who  has  thrown  the  dice  double 
the  nu  ber  of  that  next  his  left  hand,  and  add  S  to 
that  iiiai  ;  then  multiply  the  amount  by  j,  and  to  the 
produft  :dd  the  number  of  the  middle  die;  then  let  the 
whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  produdt  add 
the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there 
be  fubtraifttd  250,  and  the  figure  of  the  number  that 
remains  will  aufwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as 
they  Hand  on  the  table. 

Example.    Suppofe  the  points  of  the    three  dice 
thrown  on  the  tiblc  u-  be  4,  6,  and  2, 
Then  the  double  of  the  rirll  die  will  be  •  8 


7 
M 
18 
90 

102 
1020 

700 


him  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint ;  and,  laflly,  to 
the  whole  join  35. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole, 
from  which  you  are  to  fubtraft  3535,  and  the  remain- 
der will  confiftof  four  figures,  the  firfl  of  which  will 
exprefs  the  rank  in  which  the  perfon  Hands,  the  fe- 
cond  the  hand  (the  number  1  fignifying  the  right 
hand,  and  2  the  left),  the  third  number  the  finger, 
and  the  fourth  the  joint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  ftands  the  third 
in  order  has  put  the  ring  upon  the  fccond  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  ;  then 

The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  perfon  is  6 

To  which  add  j 

II 

Multiply'  the  fum  by  5 


To  which  add 

And  the  number  of  the  left  hand 


To  which  add 


That  fum  multiplied  by  y  will  be 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


And  multiply  the  fum  by 


To  that  prodaft  add  the  number  of  the  third  die 

From  the  total  -  -  - 

Subtraft  -  -  •      - 


13 
5 

6 

71 

10 

710 


7^2 

2J0 


To  lell  1 11 
what  fin- 
ger, joiot, 
&c.  a  ring 
has  btvii 
frivatcly 
fut. 


And  ihe  three  reniaininj:  figures  264 

will  anfwer  to  the  number  on  the  dice,  and  llicw  the 
order  in  which  they  Hand. 

20.  Some  per/cm  incompuiiy  having  put  a  ring  private- 
ly on  one  oj  hit  fingers;  to  namethe  perfon,  the  hand,  the 
finger  J  and  the  y.int,  to  which  it  ii  placed.  Let  n  I'lird 
perfon  double  the  number  of  the  order  in  wliif  h  he 
ftands  who  has  the  ring,  ;;nd  add  5  to  that  number  ; 
then  multiply  that  fum  by  5,  and  to  the  produit  add 
10.  Let  him  next  add  r  to  the  laft  number  if  the 
rinj>;  be  on  the  ri,;ht  hand,  and  2  if  on  the  left,  and 
muliiply  the  whole  by  10:  to  this  produft  he  mull  add 
die  number  of  tlie  finger  (couniing  the  thumb  as  the 
JirA  finger),  then  multiply  the  whole  again  by  lo.  Let 


Which  being  raultipled  by 


To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb 


And  multiply  again  by 


Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint 
Andlallly  the  number 


From  which  dedufiing 


The  remainder  is  3212 

Of  which,  as  we  have  faid,  the  3  denotes  the  third 
perfon,  the  2  the  left  hand,  the  i  the  thumb,  and  the 
laft  2  the  fecond  joint. 

21.  Cover  theoutfideofafmall  memorandum-book  The  burnt 
with  black  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  covers  make  writing  re- 
a  flap,  to  open  fecretly,  and  obferve  there  muft  be  no-  ftored. 
thing  over  the  flap  but  the  black  paper  that  covers  the 
book. 

Mix  foot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rub 
the  fide  of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap  ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  clean,  fo  that  a  white  paper  prcfl'ed  againll  it 
will  not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black  lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with- 
out prelEng  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  likewife  a  fmall 
box,  about  the  fize  of  the  memorandum-book,  and 
that  opens  on  both  fides,  but  on  one  of  them  by  a 
private  method.  Give  a  perfon  the  pencil,  and  a  (lip 
of  thin  paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what  he  thinks 
proper  :  you  prcfent  him  the  memorandum-book  at  the 
fimc  time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board. 
You  tell  him  10  keep  what  he  writes  to  hinifelf,  and 
dirtft  him  to  burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  a  cha- 
fing'i;h  of  coals,  and  give  you  the  alhes.  You  then 
go  iiico  another  room  to  fetch  your  raagic  box  above 
defci  :bed,  and  take  with  you  the  memorandum-book. 
HaviUg  previoully  placed  a  paper  under  the  flap  ill- 
the  «ovcr  of  the  book,  when  he  prcfles  hard  with  the 

pencil. 
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pencil,  to  write  on  the  paper,  every  ftroke,  by  means 
of  the  Ihiff'rubbcd  on  tlic  black  paper,  will  appear  un 
that  under  the  liap.  You  tljcrcfcre  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  lide  of  the  box. 

Youthen  return  to  the  other  room,  and  taking  a 
Hip  of  blank  paper,  you  put  it  into  the  other  fiJc  of 
the  box,  ftrewiug  the  allies  of  tiic  burnt  paper  over  it. 
Then  Ihaking  the  box  for  a  few  moments,  a/idal  the 
fume  time  turning  it  dcxtcroully  over,  you  open  the 
other  liJe,  and  lliow  the  perfon  the  paper  you  lirft  put 
in,  the  writing  on  wliicii  he  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge to  be   his. 

22.  Take  two  guineas  and  two  {hillings,  and  grind 
S..  '  part  of  them  away,  on  one  lide  only,  fo  that  they  may 
be  butof  half  the  common  thicknel's  ;  and  obferv  c  that 
they  mull  be  quite  thill  at  the  edge:  tlicu  rivet  it 
guinea  and  a  HiiUing  together.  Lay  one  of  thcfe 
double  pieces  with  the  Ihilling  upwards,  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firft  lingers; 
and  lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea  upward,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hanJ  iithe  guinea, and  in  which  the 
ihilling.  Then  as  you  Ihui  your  liands,  you  naturally 
turn  the  pieces  over;  and  when  youii])cii  iliem  again, 
the  lliilling  and  the  guinea  will  aj'pear  lotuvc  chan- 
ged their  places. 
The  pt-nc-  21,.  Pro  vide  a  round  tii>-bo.x,  of  the  fize  of  a  large 
trative  fnuli-box  ;  and  iu  this  place  eight  oihcr  boxes,  which 
guinea,  will  go  calily  into  each  other,  and  let  rhc  leall  of 
them  be  of  a  fjzc  to  hold  a  guinea.  Eachofthclc 
boxes  Ihoiild  (liut  with  a  iiingc  :  and  to  the  leall 
of  them  there  mult  be  a  fmall  lock,  that  is  fallcned 
with  a  fpring,  but  cannot  be  opened  uitiiout  a  key  : 
and  obferve  that  all  thefe  boxes  mull  ihut  fo  freely, 
that  they  may  be  all  clofed  at  once.  Place  ihefc  boxes 
in  each  other,  with  their  tops  open  (fee  fig.  12.),  in 
the  drasver  of  the  tablcon  which  you  make  your  ex- 
periments ;  or,  if  you  pleafc,  in  your  pocket,  in  luch 
a  manner  that  (hey  cannot  be  difplatcd. 

Then  alk  a  perfon  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and 
delirc  him  10  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed. 
You  take  this  piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  you 
have  another  of  the  fame  appearance  ;  and  puttingyour 
hand  in  the  drawer  you  Ilip  the  piece  that  is  ;narked 
into  the  lead  box,  and  lluuiing  them  all  at  once,  you 
take  them  out.  Then  ihowing  the  piece  you  have  in 
your  hand,  and  which  the  company  luppofc  to  be  the 
fame  that  was  marked,  ynu  pretend  to  make  it  pafs 
through  the  box,  and  uexteroully  roi.vcy  it  away. 

You  then  prefent  the  box,  lor  the  fpeolatorp  do  not 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in 
company  -,  who,  when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and 
another,  till  he  comes  to  the  lall,  but  that  he  cannot 
open  without  the  key  (fee  fig.  i:?.)  which  you  then 
give  him,  and  retiring  to  a  dillant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  ti'  take  out  the  guinea  himfelf,  and  fee  if 
it  be  that  he  ni  irked. 

Thii  deception  maybe  made  more  furpriling,  by 
putting  the  key  into  the.fnutt-box  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany i  which  you  may  do  by  alkiiig  hiiii  for  a  pinch  of 
Lis  fimft,  lud  zt  the  f.ir.ie  ame  coii>.cal  the  key,  which 
mull  ue  very  fmall,  among  the  fi.utl :  aiid  when  the 
perfon  who  is  toopcn  the  box  ilks  inrthcKcy,  you 
icilliim  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in  his  fiuiS- 


box.  This  part  of  the  deception  may  likewifc  be 
performed  by  means  of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABCD,  rig.  r  J.  rcprefents  a  fmall  wooden  box 
fevcn  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad, 
and  half  au  inch  deep  ;  the  bottom  of  which  by 
means  of  two  crofs-pieces,  is  divided  into  ihrte 
equal  parts.  EFGH  reprefents  the  lid,  which  is  fa- 
ilened  to  the  bottom  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  front  a 
fmall  plate  Ihapcd  like  a  lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for 
liouks,  which  ierve  to  fallen  it  when  it  is  ihut.  ILM 
are  tiiree  fmall  Htxible  fprings,  tiit,  and  abtjut  |  inch 
long.  NOP  are  three  wooden  tablets  of  the  fame  lize, 
upon  which  are  marked  the  figures  3,  4,  and  5.  The 
tablets  are  of  dilfereiit  thickneiles,  and  the  ditterencc 
is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The 
ouilide  of  the  box  is  covered  with  faagretn  ormoroc- 
co  leather,  and  on  the  inliJe  with  lilktatfcty  ;  thefe  co- 
verings being  indifpeulibly  necelfary  to  hide  the  three 
fmall  fprings  abovementijned.  Fig.  14.  (liowsihetwo 
liinges  E  and  Kbeniclofe  10  the  top  of  the  lid  ABCD; 
the  piece  of  brafs  G,  limilar  to  a  lock,  being  alfo 
curved  to  the  lid.  A  fmall  brafs  find  is  rivctted  upon 
ihc  end  of  each  of  thefe  fprings  infcrted  into  the  11  I, 
and  palfcs  tJirough  the  curved  part  of  c^ch  of  ths 
hinges  and  ihe  lock  ;  fo  that  on  the  o  itlide  they  ap- 
pear as  the  heailsof  fmall  pins  which  fallen  them  upon 
the  liJ.  Thefe  fmall  Itutis  will  be  elevated  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  ihickntlics  of  the  tablets,  that 
may  be  Ihut  up  in  each  of  the  partitions  in  which  they 
may  be  found  placed;  fo  that  ihe  tablet  N  elevates 
them  more  than  the  tablet  O,  and  the  hitler  lels  than 
P  ;  though  thefe  elevations  are  but  barely  fenhble  to 
the  light  or  touch,  and  that  by  a  perfon  accullumcd 
to  look  at  or  handle  them.  Thus  it  may  be  eali'.y 
known  in  whatever  order  the  tablets  are  placed, 
however  carefully  fliut  up  j  and  confcquently  the 
numbers  named  as  inclofed. 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indiffcrertt  perfcin,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number 
heplcafes,  deiiring  him  to  return  the  box  well  ihut 
up  ;  then  takiug  the  box,  and  determining  by  the 
touch,  or  rather  by  the  eye,  what  order  the  tablets 
are  in,  it  will  be  very  furpriling  to  hear  you  declare 
the  number  without  feeing  it. 

N.  B .  It  will  llillbe  equally  pofliblc  to  difcover  the 
number,  though  the  tablets  diould  be  returned  with, 
the  bottom  upw  irds,  or  even  though  one  Ihould  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  ilelign  ;  particular- 
ly if  care  his  been  taken  to  make  the  lluds  remain 
even  with  the  plates  when  a  number  is  omitted. 

25.  TodifioVir  any  particular  (otiiitcr  whiih  haibtcn 
ficrttly  pluLCu  luithiii  .t  box  that  tur/u  upon  it. — This 

table,  which  is  made  of  wood,  is  reprcfented  by  :\,  rig. 
16.  It  is  of  an  hexagonal  ihapc,  and  about  three  or 
four  inches  diameter,  for  the  fike  of  ncatnefsin  ap- 
pearance, a  proportionably  lized  pillar  with  a  foot  is 
fixed  to  it,  round  a  center  there  tnrns  aftnallround 
box  B  of  about  \  iiich  diameter  in  the  iiilide,  the  lid 
of  which  fikcs  ort'r.t  B.  At  the  boiiom  ot  this  box, 
near  the  cireumfercncc  in  the  infidc,  is  fixed  a  brafs 
pin  to  fit  a  hole  ma  !e  in  a  ilat  ivory  counter  lliown 
at  b,  iig.  17.  Thv  pin  aiid  counter  are  reprcfented 
in  fig.  18.  which  is  a  fiat  view  of  fig.  16,  with  the 
ltd  of  the  box  B  taken  otF.     Oppolitc   to  the   pin  b 
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in  the  fame  figure,  D  reprefcnts  a  fine  dot  defigned 
as  a  fecret  mark  oa  ihe'outlide  of  the  box,  whicli 
iVrvcs  always  as  a  giiiik  to  the  number  of  the  counter 
privately  i^Iaccd  in  the  iiifideofthc  box,  as  is  after- 
wards par:kiihrly  explained.  Upon  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  tlu  table  is  an  ivory  mirk  C,  fig.  i6.  and  i8. 
which  Icrves  tc>  place  the  fpot  a  upon  the  c«unters  in 
its  proper  pofiikn.  See  fig.  i  ?•  There  are  12  coun- 
ters fitted  to  tlic  box  B,  marked  10,  20,  &c.  as  far 
as  130, on  the  uiitMle  of  eacu.  On  each  of  thofe 
nmiiters  isihe  hole  /',  fi^  17,  and  II,  which  goes  over 
the  phi  ill  the  bmtom  of  the  box  jiand  on  one  fide  of 
this  hole  a  red  or  black  fpot  is  plaCiW  in  tlie  following 
manner.  When  n°  10  is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot 
nuiil  be  fo  far  to  the  left  hand  of  the  hole,  t:iat  when 
it  is  brought  totlie  mark  C,  fig.  18,  the  hole  b  will  be 
oppofitc  to  the  fide  marked  i.  When  n"  20  is  puE 
in,  the  (pot  being  brought  to  the  mark  C,  will  carry 
the  hole  10  the  corner  marked  2.  Wiien  n'^'  50  is  put 
in,  and  the  fpot  brought  oppoliie  to  C,  the  hole  will 
be  brought  againft  the  fide  marked  ?,  as  is  fhown  in 
the  figure,  ar.dfo  on  for  the  reft.  Therefore,  as  op- 
poliie  to  the  brafs  pin,  or  hole  in  the  counter  on  the 
outlide  of  the  box  B,  there  is  a  fecret  mark  D  already 
mentioned,  this  mull  ferve  as  an  index  10  the  num- 
ber contained,  in  the  box,  according  as  it  is  oppofite 
to  a  fide  or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  nowtlic  table  with  the  box  and  the  12  coun- 
t-crs  to  any  perfon,  and  dcfire  him  to  put  one  of  the" 
counters  fecrctly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  reft  to 
hiuifclf;  aiidafter  having  placed  tlie  holeover  the 
pin  in  the  box,toplace  particularly, by  turning  ihe  box 
round,  the  fpot  a  againft  the  mark  Con  the  table.  Let 
him  then  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and  keep 
the  counters  to  himfclf.  Obferveihen  privately  what 
fide  or  corner  the  fecret  outfide  mark  D  ftands  againft, 
reckon  the  tens  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the  num- 
ber. 
The  magic  26.  To  draw  o"t  of  t!-i:  'Melliuith  a  bucket  any  one  of 
v.':\\,  four  liquorswhich  have  bi^n^rcvioufly  tiiixidaiid put  in- 

to //.Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  fevcn  or  eiglit  inches 
licight;  thcdiameterof  the  largeft,reprcfcntcd  by  AB 
•fij;.  19.  to  be  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  leaft,  CD, 
two  inches.  Place  the  fniali  one  witljia  the  larger, 
and  con, 'eel  them  tc^geiher  by  foldering  to  them  four 
till  partitions,  making  tlie  equal  fpaces  e,f,g,  ^'.  Turn 
a  piece  of  wood  three  incliesthick,  hollow  withinfiJe, 
and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  frction  is  given,  fig.  20. 
Into  tliis  the  exterior  cylinder  iiiould  be  clofcly  fitted 
at  ijand  .^.  Anotiurcircle  ofwoud  (ofwhich  afceiionis 
given  fig.  21.)  hollowed  at  a,  b,  and  c,  is  alfo  to  be 
procured,  and  v.hich  may  cover  cxaflly  the  fpace  lie- 
twecn  ilie two  cylinders  ;  and  lallly,  let  the  whole  be 
.  co'nllnifttd  in  fuch  a  manner,  th.tt  when  thcfe  three 
r„feparare  pistes  are  placed  together,  they  may  repre- 
fcn;  a  Well  as  in  fig.  22.  The  t\^o  brafcor  wooden  pil- 
lars AA,  with  the  axis  .ind  handle  C,  fcftjf  to  let  down 
and  draw  up  a  ■ii^i'iH  :■' '•"'  '  •'  kct  B,  ^.n  inch  aJid  an 
half  in  diameter.    W,  :  t'U  rtfervoiis  of  the 

lame  height  with   •'  .iu..er,  and   lb  .fiiaped  as  to 

fill  the  four  fp.ir.  ,  (fig.  19.)  wlich  muft  be 

wellclofed  .it  their  cxi:c-;ui:its  15  and  Cv  On  the  top 
of  each  make  a  fmall  hole  .-'j  ui  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  c^ii-mttcr,  and  folder  at  the  bafe  C  a  fmall  tube 
i),  the  end  of  which  Ihould  be  bcut  towards  the  infide 
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of  the  well  when  the  refervoir  is  placed  in  it.  Solder 
on  the  top  of  each  refervoir  a  fmall  fpring  lever  and 
prop  ABDE,  fig.  23.  This  fpring  will  ferve  always  to 
prefs  the  end  of  the  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  at  '- 
the  top  of  the  refervoir  8  j  arid  in  order  to  cover  it 
more  perfectly,  a  fni.ll  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  glued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  lever  D.  Laflly,  a  I'mall  peg  or 
Hud  C  is  placed  at  the  end  0/  each  of  the  levers,  and 
v>hich  mult  be  clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden, 
circle  which  covers  the  refervoirs.  To  conceal  thefe 
(fuds,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  prefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circular  apertures,  as  Ihown  in 
fig.  21.  muft  be  made  in  the  piece  of  wood,  the  top 
covered  with  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  with  oil-colour.  ^IsS 

.  If  new  yoa  plunge  one  of  thefe  refervoirs  perpendi-     ^W  f 
cularly  into  any  liquor,  in  prelling  on  the  llud,  fo  as  f^ 

to  uncover  the  hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  liquor  iu  projjortion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
inimerged  ;  and  as  long  as  the  levef  continues  to  prefs 
upon  the  hole  by  means  of  the  fpring,  the  liquor  can- 
not run  out  for  Want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  fo  the 
moment  the  ftud  is  preifed  upon  and  the  air  admitted. 
If  the  refervoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor 
will  flow  otu  of  it  into  {he  glafsbucket  when  let 
down  to  a  proper  depth.  . 

Fill  now  the  four  rcfctvoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors;  putting  them  iit  their  places,  and  covering 
■  them  with  tjie  circular  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
fame  liquors,  mix  them  Well  together  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well  ;  alter  which  you  may  draw  out 
anyone  which  the  company  delires,  by  letting  down 
the  bucket,  and  prefling  iecretly  upon  the  ftud  be- 
longingto  the  refervoir  W^liich  contains  it,  and  which, 
will  thus   difchargc  the  liquor  it  contains\-       ' '^ 

27.  Provide  a  fmall  tin  nii^riar,  that  is  double,  as  rpj^^^  refuf. 
A  (fig.  8,)  whofe  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis,  citated 
by  means  of  a  fj'ring  which   communicates  with  the  flower, 
piece  C.     There  muft  be  a   hollow  fpace  under  the     Plate 
fallie  bottom.     To  the  under  fide  of  the   bottom  faf- CCLXVf, 
ten,  by  a  thread  of  fi.ic  filk,  a  fiovvcr,  with  its  ftalk 
and  leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  cxridly  relembles  the 
other,  and  pluckingit  from  the  ftalk,  and  all  the  leaves 
from  each  other,  put  them  into  t.he  mortar,  and  pound 
them  with  a  in;all  peftle  ;  after  which  you  fliow  the 
mortar  to  the  company,  that  they  m^iy  fee  the-parts 
are  all  bruifed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  hands,  you  hold 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whofc  warmth 
the  flower  is  fuppofed  10  be  reftorcJ  ;  and  at  the  fame  . 
time    prelling  the  piece   at  C,  the  buiiom  will  turn 
round,  the  bruifed  parts  dcfctiid  into  the  fpace  under  :■ 

the  bottom,  and  the  whole  llower  will  be  at  top  :  yoii 
then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eafily  break- 
ing the  filk  thre:.d,  which  ma^4>e  var^^lliort  as  well 
as  fine,  you  take  the  flower  ^ut  and  prjefijm  it  to  the 
company. 

There  is  an  exjieriuieiit  fimilar  to  this.iii  which  a 
live  bird  isconcc.iled  at  the  -bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  is  dca-l  is  pounded  in,  it'?- .after  wliich,  by 
the  motion  of  the  bottom,  the  live  bird  is  fct  at  liber- 
ty. But  furcly  the  pounding  of  a  bird  in  a  mortar, 
though  it  be  dead,  mull  produce,  in  perfons  of  an/ 
dclicacy,  more  difguHthau  entertainment. 

28. 
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The  lumi-       28.  PROCURE  a  tin  box  ABCD  (rig.  i.)  ?.botit  tight  in  the  front  oi"  thr  box.     You  next  place  the  candles 

Bous  oracle  inches  high,  four  wide,  and   two  decj',  and  Iti  ii  be  in  the  box,  the  i^eat  oi  which  will  inrlt  the  waxihat 

fixed  on  tlic  wooden  Hand  E.     On  two  of  the  iiaides.  holds  the.  pajici-  BS,  vvhitli  being  tlicn  drawn  by  tlic 

let  there  be  a  groove  KG  ;  and  in  tlic  front  ancptn-  faring,  ;iie  anf.vtr  will  be  vi.iblc  ;  and  iu  propiriioti 

ing  I,  three  inches  wide  and  one  higii.  as  the  conipofition  between  the  ghlTes  becomes  di- 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  little  ti;;-door,  kncd  by  the  increalc  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will 

that  opens   outward,  by  \vhii:h    two  wax  caiulki,  M  become  nmrc  flrongly  illuminated, 

may  be  put  in.     Let  the  tup  of  the  box  have  a  cover  The  letters  cut  in  the  paper  mjy  be  made  to  anfwcr 

of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  there  arc  icverul  holes,  fevcral  diiterent  qncrtions,  as  have  bc:n  cxidained  in 

and  which  nvjy  oe  taken  oft  at  pleafurc.  other  cx|ierimenis  ;  and  the  wliolt  paicel  of   cards 

Provide  a  double  glafs  OP  (fig.  2.)  condruded  in  may  conlilt  of  qntltioiis  that  may  bcanl'wercdby  one 
the  fame  manner  as  tiiat  in  tlie  lart  experiment.  On  or  other  of  tlie  tliree  divilions  iu  the  paper, 
one  ofiislides  you  are  to  parte  a  idaok  paper,  the  29.  Make  a  tin  box  ABCD  (hg.  4.)«iih  a  co- 
length  of  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  ver  M,  that  takes  off'.  Let  this  i'ox  lie  fupportcd  by 
the  breadth  into  fifteen;  in  every  two  of  thcle  fif-  the  pedcOal  f'GHI,  of  the  fame  nut.l,  and  on  whi'.ii 
teen  divilions  you  cut  out  letters,  which  will  make  in  there  is  a  litile  door  L.  In  the  front  of  this  box  is 
the  whole  three  anfwers  to  three  queilions  that  may  to  be  a  glafs  O. 

be  propofed.     On  the  other  fide  ot    the  glafs  palle  a  In  a  groove,  at   a   fmall   dillancc  from   O,   pbce  a 

very  ibin  pjper,arid  to  the  top  faflen  a  fmall  cord,  by  double  glafs  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  m  the  l.ilt  (X- 

which  they  msy  be  made  to  rife  or  defcend  in  the  perimcnt.  Between  the  front  and  back ghiles  place  a 
groove  FG. 

Then  take  a  flip  of  pafleboard  RS  (fig.  3.),  one 
inch  and  a  lulfwide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  fimilar  to  thofu 
of  the  paper  OP,  and  cut  out  fpaces,  as  in  the  figure, 


A  fl  >wcr 
produced 
fro  u  its 
aflict. 


I'mall  upriglu  tin  tube  fu, 'ported  by  thetrofs-)'iccc  11. 
Let  there  be  :,lfo  a  fmall  chafingdilh  placed  in  the 
pede,:al  FGHI.  Tlie  box  i?  to  be  open  bcliind.  You 
privately  place  a  flower  ((^)  in  the  tin  tube  R  ;  and 
prclenting  one  that  refemble-i  it  to  any  pcrfcn  (r)  dc- 


Ib  that  this  paper,    Hiding  horizontally    before  OP,  lire  him  to  burn  it  oa  the  coals  in  tlic  ciiafing-tiilh 

will  cither  cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that.  You  then  ftrew  fomc  powder  over  the  coal.-,  which 

This  padcboard  is  to  Hide  between  two  brafs  wires,  ni,iy  be   fuppofed    to   aid   llie  alhcs  in  producing  the 

and  is  to  be  faflened  to  one  fulc  of  the  box,  by  aftring  fiower  ;   and  then  put  the  chafi'igdiih  in  the  pei'cll.il, 

that  communicates  with  a  fmall  brafs  fpriiig  ;  and  to  under  the  box.     As  tlie  heat  by  degrees  melts  ihc 

the  other  fide,  by  a  firing   fallencd  to  the  box  by  a  compolition  between  the  gb^lVes,  tiie  flower  will  gra- 

finall  piece  of  wax,  fo  fituated  that  the  Ihing  may  be  dually  appear;   but   when    the  chjfingdilli  is  taken 

cafily  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles  placed  away,  and  the  power  of  the  allies  is   luppofed  to  be 

in  tlie  box.  removed,  the  flower  foou  dif.tppears. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  difFcrent  For  entertaining  experiments,   iUulions,  &c.  of  a 

qucflions,  three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the  philofophical  nature,  fee   the    articks  Acoustics, 

anfwers  on  the  glafs.     Shutile  thcle  cards,  and  let  a  CAToprKics,  Chroma  ncSj  Diorriiics,  El  ectri- 

pcrfon  draw  any  o'.icof  the  three  qiiellions.  Then  by  city.   Hydrostatics,    Magnetism,  Pyrotech- 

raifing  the  glafs  you  bring  the  anfwcr  againll  the  hole  nics,  &c. 


LEG 

Legcr-Iine,      LEGER-LINE,  it;  mufic,  one  added  to  tlic  flafF  of 

Leghorn,   j^y^  lines,  when    the  afcending  or  defectidiug  notes 

run  very  high  or  low  ;  there  arc  foniciimes  many  of 

thefc  lines  both  above  and   below  the  flattj   to  the 

number  of  four  or  five. 

LEGHORN, anciently  called  L/^/.'r/;//j  Portus,  but 
by  the  modern  Italians  Lhcrnc,  a  hindfomc  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcatiy,  and  a  free  port,  about 
30  miles  foutli  welt  from  Florence,  iii  the  territory  of 
Pifa.  The  only  deleft  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  100 
Ihallow  lor  large  fliips.  Cofmo  1.  had  this  town  in 
exchange  fur  Sarzant,  from  the  Genocfc  :  audit  is  the 
only  fea-port  in  the  duchy.  It  was  then  but  a  mean 
unhealthy  place;  but  it  is  now  very  handfumcand  well- 
built,  with  bro,.d,  flraight,  parallel  ftreets.  It  is  alfo 
well  fortified  ;  but  wants  good  water,  which  mull  be 
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brought  from  Pifa,  14  miles  diftanr.  If  is  about  2 
m  les  iu  circuit,  and  the  general  form  of  it  is  fijuirc. 
Part  of  it  has  the  convenience  of  can.:ls  ;  out  of  which 
is  5  miles  in  length,  andjoining  the  Arno,  mcrciiia- 
difc  and  palfcngcrs  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pila.  The 
port,  conlillingot  two  havens,  ot.e  for  the  dune's  gal- 
leys, and  the  other  lor  merchant  ihips,  ;s  I'arrounded 
with  a  double  mole,  above  a  mile  ..iiij.i  1)  ilf  in  Icfigili, 
and  defended,  together  wit.  the  town,  by  a  good  ci- 
tadel anu  12  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Anncniaus,  Mahometans,  and  even  tjic  Eiiglilli  l.aclo- 
ry,  .ire  indul^edin  the  public  excrcil'eof  their  religion, 
but  other  Protcllan:s  .null  be  fatisficu  with  the  pri- 
vate. The  ir.ide  carried  011  here  is  very  great,  ind 
moll  of  it  paiiis  ihrcugb  the  hands  of  vhc  Jt^vs. 
Though  only  two  piafti  es,  or  fcudi,  arc  paid  for  every 

bale, 


/horn. 


(q_)  This  fiower  mull  not  be  placed  fo  near  as  to  m.'.ke  it  in  the  leall  degree  vifi'-le. 

(r)  You  may  prcfeni  fcveral  flo'.vers,  an<l  let  the  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  tlieiii.  In  this  cafe,  while  he  is 
burning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  iVdm  another  apartment,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  iu  a  coircf^oiiding 
fiowtr,  whieli  will  make  the  cxptiiiuciit  lUU  more  fur piifing. 
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bale,  great  or  fraall,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the 
duties  on  all  provilions  and  commodities  brought  from 
iliecoiitincin  ii>  the  town  arc  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabicints  is  faid  to  be  about  45,000  ;  and 
one  third  of  tlicfe  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular 
quarter,  but  without  any  n-iark  of  difliniition,  and 
liave  a  line  fynagofjuc.  Tiiey  have  engrollcdthc  coral 
nianufaflory,  have  a  conildcrablc  trade,  and  polFefs 
tlic  chief  richcj  of  the  place.  The  garrifon  conlills 
of  2000  men.  The  walks  on  ilie  ramparts  are  very 
a.;rceable.  There  ii  good  anchorage  in  the  road  ;  but 
fh.ips  riding  there  arc  much  cxpofed  to  ihc  weather 
and  the  Barbiry  corfairs.  The  number  of  Englifli 
families  in  Leghorn  are  about  56  ;  they  are  nuicli  fa- 
voured by  the  governmeni,  and  carry  on  a  good  trade. 
The  power  of  the  inquilition  is  limited  to  ecclcfialtical 
matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  great 
many  Turkilh  llaves  here,  brought  in  by  the  duke's 
galleys,  who  are  often  fent  out  on  a  cruife  againft  the 
corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  lighthoufe  Hands  on  a  ruck 
in  the  fea  ;  near  which  is  the  Lazaretto,  where  qu.'i. 
rantinc  is  performed.  Another  fource,  from  which 
the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly  of 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait ;  but  that,  with  the  heavy  du- 
ties, makes  provifions  dear.  The  Turks,  who  are  not 
Haves,  live  in  a  particularquarternear  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  common  proflitutes  alfo  have  a  particular  place 
alfigned  them,  out  of  which  they  mull  not  be  fecn, 
without  leave  from  the  commillary.  The  number  of 
the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  Turkifli  Haves,  cri- 
minals, or  volunteers,  are  about  2000.  In  the  area  be- 
fore the  darfena  or  Inner  harbour,  is  a  fine  flatue  of 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Turkilh  (laves  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedeftal.  The  ducal  palace  is  one  of 
the  fincft  ftrufturcs  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  re- 
lidcnce  of  the  governor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
fliop,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral  ;  but  the  other 
churches  are  not  remari^able.  E.  Long.  11.  o.  N. 
Lat.  4?.  30. 

LEGIO  VIL  Gemina,  (anc.  geog),  a  town  or 
ftaiion  of  that  legion  in  the  Allures.  Now  Leon,  ca. 
jjital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain.  W.Long. 
6.5,  Lat.  45 — Another  Leg  10,  a  town  of  Galilee  ; 
from  which  Jerome  determines  the  dilUnces  of  the 
places  in  Galilee  ;  not  a  bare  encampment,  though  the 
name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  circum  fiance  ; 
it  lay  I  J  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nazareth,  between 
mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now  thought 
to  be  Leattne. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot 
uliich  confided  of  Ciftercnt  numbers  at  different  peri- 
ods of  time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  /.-^■cr-, 
to  choofe  ;  becaufe,  w-hen  the  legions  were  raifcd, 
ihey  made  choice  of  fuch  of  their  youth  as  were  moft 
proper  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  confiiled  of  ^000 
fcnt  and  :?oo  horfe  ;  though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
S.ibines,  it  was  augmented  to  40CO.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  railed  to  5000,  after  this  it  funk  to 
4000  or  4500;  this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Polybiu?.  The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  toge- 
ther, differed  according  to  times  and  occ.ilions.  Du- 
Jingthe  confularflaie  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every 
year,  and  divided  betwixt  tbf  two  condls  ;  yet  we 
!»ect  with  lUc  number  of  16  or  1 8,  as  the  fkuation  of 


affairs  required.  Auguftus  maintained  a  ftanding  ar-  Lcgisn, 
my  of  23  or  25  legions  ;  but  this  number  in  after  times  Legiflator. 
is  feldom  found.  The  difiercni  legions  borrowed  their  *  *' 
names  from  the  orderinwhich  they  were  rai fed,  hence 
wcread  oi ligio prima,  f:cunda,tcrtia,  tc.  but  as  there 
might  be  m^ny  prliii.f,  ficunda,  ttrtix,  ire.  they  were 
furnamcd  iVoin  ihe  emperors,  as  Augujla,  Claudiaiia, 
Cdlbijiia,  Fldvia,  Ulpi'i,  Trajar.a,  Antoii'tana,ii.c.  or 
from  the  provinces  whicli  had  been  conquered  by 
their  means,  as  Paiihica,  Scythica,  Callica,  Arai':c3, 
&c.  or  from  ihe  deities  under  whofc  proredion  the 
commanders  had  particularly  placed  themfelvcs,  as 
M'tnervia,  A[.oilinarii,  &c.  or  from  the  region  where 
they  were  quartered,  as  Crctenjh,  C)>enaica,B!itait- 
iiica,  &c.  or  from  particular  accidents,  as  adjutrix, 
mat  t ia ,  j uhiiivatrix ,  rapax,  vidrlx. 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  co- 
hort into  10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two 
centuries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was 
called  Ugatus,  i.  e.  lieutenant. 

The  ftandards  borne  by  the  legions  were  various ;  at 
firft,  the  ftandard  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  Roraulus's 
nurfe  ;  afterwards  an  hog,  w'hich  animal  was  ufually 
facrificed  at  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace  ;  fometimesa 
minotaur,  to  remind  thegeneral  of  his  duty  of  fecrecy, 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  and  confe- 
qucntly  th-e  Minotaur  ;  a  horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo  a 
boar;  and  Marius,  we  are  told,  was  the  firfl:  who 
changed  all  thefcfor  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  perfon  who  efla- 
blilhes  the  polity  and  laws  of  a  (late.  Such  was  Mofes, 
among  the  Jews;  Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, &c.  See  I\Jos.iic  La'jj. 

The  firft  laws  among  the  Athenians  feem  to  have 
been  thofe  of  Thcfeus  ;  for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Thefeus 
came  Draco  the  Archon,  whofc  laws  were  faid,  for 
their  feverity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood:  by  his 
laws  every  offence  was  puniflied  with  death  ;  fo  that 
ftealingan  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  were 
treated  as  equal  crimes.   Thefe  laws  were  afterwards  / 

repealed  by  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder  : 
Byway  of  diftinction,  Draco's  laws  were  called  0so-/iO(, 
and  Solon's  No/^oi.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great 
meafure  fufpeudcd  during  the  ufurpationofPififtratus; 
but,  after  the  cxpulfion  of  his  fami ly, were  revived  with 
fome  additions  by  Clifthents.  After  this,  the  form  of 
government  was  ag.an  changed,  firft  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants;  bat  thefe 
ftormsbeiiigover,lheancientlaws  were  again  reftored 
in  the  Archonihip  of  Euclides,  and  others  eftabliflied 
at  the  in  (lance  of  Diodes,  Ariflophon,  and,laft  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  tlie  Phalerian.  This  is  a  fliort  (ketch  of 
the  hillory  of  the  Athenian  legidation,  before  that 
ftate  fubmitted  to  the  Romin  yoke.  But  many  laws 
were  enafted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  pei>ple  on  parti- 
cular exigencies  ;  the  decrees  of  the  fenatc  continued 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a  yeir.  If  a 
newlawwas  to  be  propofeJ  to  the  alFcmbly,  it  was  ne- 
ce(rary  to  write  it  upon  a  white  tablet,  and  f5x  it  up  ^ 
fome  clays  before  the  meeting,  left  their  judgment 
fhould  be  caught  by  furprifc.  The  Jaws  v/cre  careful- 
ly revifed  every  year  ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  a 
change  of  circumllauces,  were  found  unfuitable  or 

pre- 


zian. 
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Lfgitima-   prejudicial,  they  were  repealed  :    This  Was  called  the  royal  fociety,  and  Mr  John  Collins,  fellow  of  Leltni. 

"""       »T;;t"r''^'»""'''» "/«-»,  I'CcaufcthcfuiTragcsu'eregivea  that   fociety.      In    1676,  he  returned  to    ];iiglaiid, 

by  holding  iipofhiiids.     Thclirii  laws  anjongltihe  and  iji-iicc  went  into  Holland,  in  order  to  proceed  to 

Grecians   were   unwritten  and    conip:>fcd   in    vtrfe,  Ilan'ivcr,  wh;  re  iic  propofcd  to  fettle.     Upon  his  ar- 

thai  the  common  people  misjhtwilh  more  eafe  commit  rival  there,  he  applied  hiaifclf  to  enrich  the  duke's  li- 

thcm  to  memory.  Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  wood-  brary  witli  the  bell  books  oCall  kinds.  The  duke  dy- 

en  tablets,  called  Af«ic;  and  fomc  authors  with  great  ing  in  1679,  his  fuccclFor  ErneQ  Auguftus,  thenbilho)) 

probabilityalltn.thiit  they  were  written  in  the  manner  of  Ofnaburgh,  Hiowed  our  aKthar  t1ic  fame  favour  as 

called  Bus-pofiiJ'of,  fro  -.  left  to  right,  and   from  right  liiipredccellbr  had  done, and  ordered  him  to  write  the 

again  to  left,  in  the  fimc  manner  as  oxen  walk  the  hillory  of  the  houfc  of  Brunfwick.     He  undertook  it, 

furrows  in  plowing  thus,  and  travelled  over  Germany   and   Italy    in  order  to 

eKaIOS  AP  colleel;  materials.     The  elector  of  Braiidenburgh,  af- 

veiNUX  .tcrwsrds  king  of  Pruliia,  founded  an  academy  at  Ber- 

It  wasagainft  thelawforany  perfon  toerafe  a  decree,  liu    by  his  advice;   and   he  was  appointed  perpef.ia! 

and  certain  perfons  called  Vfay.y.ctni;,  were  appointed  pretident,  thougli  liis  afFiirs  would  not  permit  him  to 

to  prevent  any  corruption  ;  whofc  bullliefs  it  was  alio  reiide  conltanily  at  Berlin.  He  projected  an  academy 

to  tranfcribe  the  old  and   enter  the  new  ones.  of  the  fame  kind  at  Drefden  ;  and  this  dcli^n  would 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their  hivt  been  executed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  tiie 

own  Icgiilators  ;   though  Solon  may  be  fiid,  in  fomc  coufulions  in  Poland.     He  svas  engagid  likewile  in  a 

fenfe,  to  have  been  their  legidator,  aslhe  decemviri,  fchemc  for  an  nniverfal  language.    H;s  writin^rs  lud 

who  were  created  forthc  making  of  laws,  borroweda  long  before  made  him  famous  overall  Europe.     Be- 

grcat  number  from   thole  of  Solon.  See  Lex.  iidc  the  office  of  privy-cotuiftllor  ofjnllice,  which  the 

In  Britain  tlie  Icgill.uive   power  is  lodged  in  the  elector  ofHanovtr  had  given  him,  the  cm):cror  ap- 

king,  loj-ds,  and  commons  alTembled  in  parliament.  See  pointed  him  in  i  71 1  aulic  counfellor  ;  and   the   czar 

Law  and  Parlia.ment.  made  himprivycounfellorof  jullice,  with  a  penlion  of 

LEGITIMA  TION,  an  aft    whereby   illegitimate  looo   ducats.     He   luuleriook  at  the  f.-.me  time   the 


children  arc  rendered  legitimate.     See  G.^stard. 

LEGITIME,  in  Scots  law,  that  lliare  of  the  move- 
able cffee'ls  belonging  10  a  hnlband  and  wife,  which 
upon  tlie  hulLand's  death  falls  to  the  children. 

LEGUMENjor  Pot),  in  botany  ;afpecies  offeed- 
veffelwiiich  has  two  valves  or  external  openings  in- 
clofing  a- number  of  feeds  that  are  faflened  along  one 
future  only.  In  tins  lall  circnmllance  the  feed-veffcl 
in  queliion  differs  tVom  that  frmed  by  botaniltsy//;- 
qrta,  in  which  the  inclofeii  feeds  are  faflened  alter- 
nately to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  ot  the  pod. 

The  feed  vclfel  of  all  the  pea  bhiom  or  buttertly- 
fliaped  flowers,  the  diad:lphiao(  Linnaeus,  is  of  this 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  feed-veird  of  tiic 
pea,  Tctch,  lupine,  and  l)room. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
whofe  truii  is  a  legumen. 

LEIBNITZ  (Godlrey  William-de),  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician, and  pliilofopher,  was  born  ar  Lcipfi?  in 
Saxony  in  1646.  At  the  age  of  i  5  years,  hea|)piicd  hini- 
felf  to  mathematics  at  Leiplic  and  Jena  ;  and  in  1663, 
r>aintaiiird  aihrlis  tie  Prhu/piis  hidiviJnatioiiis .  The 
year  fcllovving  he  was  admitted  mailer  of  arts.  He 
read  with  great  attention  tlie  Greek  philofuphers  ; 
and  endravoured  to  reconcile  Pl.tov\iiM  Arillotle,  as 
he  afterwards  did  Ariftotle  with  Oes  Cartes.  But  tiie 
ftudy  of  the  law  was  his  principal  view  ;  in  which  fa- 
culty he  was  alinitied  bachelor  in  tA6j.  Tiie  year 
followii'g  he  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  ; 


cltablillunent  of  an  academy  of  fcience  at  Vienna 
but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  fettled  a 
penlion  on  him  of  2000  florins, and  promifed  him  ano- 
ther of  /jooo  if  he  would  come  and  rclidc  at  Vienna. 
He  would  have  complied  with  thisotier,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  death  in  1716.  His  mcn-.ory  was  fo 
Itrong,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  write  it  once  ;  and  he  could  even  in 
his  old  age  repeat  Virgil  exactly.  H^  profelfcd  the 
Lutheran  religion,  but  never  w  entto  fermon  ;  and  up- 
on liis  death  bed,  his  coachm  in,  who  was  his  favoiir- 
itc  fervant,dcliring  iiini  ti>  fend  for  a  miniticr,  he  re- 
inlcd,  faying,  he  had  1:0  lucd uf  on:.  Mr  Locke  and 
Mr  Mulyneux  plainly  feem  to  think  ih.at  he  was  not  (i> 
great  a  niau  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  bcin'r.  Fo- 
reigners  did  tor  lomc  time  alcvibc  to  him  the  ho- 
nour  of  an  invention,  of  whicli  he  received  th« 
firll  hints  from  Si.-  Ifiac  Newton's  letters,  who 
hail  difeovered  the  nieiliod  of  fluxions  in  i66.t  and 
1665.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader 
a  iletail  of  thedifpnte  concerning  the  right  to  that  in- 
vention. 

LEIBNITZIAN  philofophy,  ortiie  p'rilof..phy  of 
Leibnitz,  is  a  fyileni  of  philofopiiy  formed  aiiil  pub- 
lilhed  by  itsauthor  in  the  lall  century,  partly  in  tmen- 
dalioi  of  the  Cartelian,  and  p.irtly  iilojipoiition  ro  the. 
Newtonian.  The  balls  of  Mr  Leibiiiiz's  philofophv 
w.is  that  of  l)es  Cartes  j   for  he  retained  the  Cartcliau 


but  w  as  refufed  it  on  pretence  that  he  was  too  young,  fubtile  matter,  with  the  univerfal  plenitueic  and  v<>r- 

tlioug  Iiin  realitv  bicaufc  he  had  raifed  himfelf  fcveral  liccs ;  and  repreieutcd  tl^e  univcrfe  as  a  machine  that 

enemies  by  r'jeetingthe  principlesof  Ari  lo  Ic  and  the  Ihonld  proceed  tor  ever  by  the  laws  of  mcchanifm,  ia 

fchoolmen.  Upon  this  he  went  to   Ahorf,   where   he  the  moll  perfcft  (late,  byan  ibfolute  inviolable  uecef- 

maint  ined  a  theiis  dj  Cufibus  Pirplcxis,  with  fuch  ap-  lity,  though  In  Come  things  he  diifers  from  Dcs  Car- 

planfe,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  doClor  conlerred  on  tes.    Alter  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philof'pliy  was  publi- 

iiim.       He  mitrht  liivc   fettled  to  great   advantage  at  fheil  in  16S7,  hcpriniej  an  effy  on  the  celelVial  m.'ti.v 

Faris  ;  but  as  it  wnuld  have  been  necelfiry   to    have  ons,  .'\rt.   Erud.  i6:'<;,   where  he  admits  of  tlic  circu- 

embraced  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  rcl'ufcd  all  laiion  of  the  ether  with  Des  Caries,  and  of  gravitv 

offers.     In  1673,  he  went  to  England  ;  where  he  be-  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  though  he  has  not  reconciled 

came  acquainted  with  Mr  Oldenburg,  fccrctary  of  thcfe  principles,  nor  Ihownhovv  gravity  arofe  from  [lie 
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ir.'I'iilCt  of  ihis  ether,  nor  hew  to  account  for  the  pla- 
lut.irv  rcvoliifuins,  and  liic  lawsof  ilic  planetary  mo- 
tions in  their  rclpectivc  orbits.  That  what  he  calls 
the haiii.o/.kal c:iai.Miii!,\iih<:  angularvelotiiy  ot  any 
oui  rlanet,  which  derrcalcs  from  the  peril'.elium  to  the 
aphcliuin  in  the  fame  [irojiortion  as  its  diilance  from 
the  fun  incrcafes  ;  bin  tiiis  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
liiotioiiiof  thcditfcrent  plaiictscempared  together  ;  be- 
cjufc  the  velocities  oi  the  planets,  at  their  mean  di- 
ibnees,  dccrcale  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fqiiare 
rooisofihcnunibeiscxpreliii'gihofediilanccs.Belides, 
his  fylleni  is  dcfeclivc.as  it  docs  notreconcile  the  cir- 
culation oithecthtr  with  the  free  motions  of  the  comets 
in  all  dircftions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of 
the  planetary  orbits  ;  nor  reiolve  other  objedions  to 
which  the  hypothcfis  of  the  plenum  and  vortices  is  li- 
able. Soon  after  the  pciiod  juit  mentioned,  the  dif- 
puie  commenced  concerning  the  invention  ot  the  me- 
tiiod  of  tlii,\ions,  which  led  Mr  Leibnitz  to  take  a  very 
liccidcd  part  in  oppoiiiioiuo  thephilofopliy  of  Sirllaac 
fsewtou.  Kroni  the  v,  iidomand  goodncfs of  the  Deity, 
and  his  principle  of  a  mfficitnt  rtafon,  he  concluded 
that  the  univei  fe  was  a  perfect  svork,  or  the  bell  that 
could  pollibly  have  been  made;  and  that  other  things, 
which  wereiuconimodious  and  evil,  were  permitted  as 
necellary  confeqiienees  of  whatwas  bcft  :  the  material 
lylteni,  confidcredas  a  perlcit  machine,  can  never  fall 
into  difordcr,  or  require  to  be  fct  right  ;  and  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  initr))ofcs  in  it,  is  to  leffen  the  Ikill  of 
iheaiithor,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He  expref- 
}y  charges  an  inipio'.is  tendency  on  the  philofophy  of 
Mr  llaac  Ntwion,  becaiifc  he  alTcris,  that  the  fabric 
pi  the  univei  fe  and  courfe  of  nature  could  not  continue 
for  ever  in  its  prefcnt  flate,  but  would  require,  in  pro- 
ctfsof  time,  to  be  re-eflablilhed  or  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  its  Fori'ier.  The  perfection  of  the  univerfe, 
by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  ibr  ever 
by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefcnt  ftate,  led  Mr  Leib- 
nitz to  diftinguilh  between  the  quantity  of  motion  and 
the  force  of  bodies;  and,  wliilll  he  owns,  in  oppofi- 
lio.n  to  Dcs  Cartes,  thai  the  former  varies,  to  main- 
tain that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  i'ame  in 
tlie  univerfe, and  tonicafiae  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
Iquares  of  their  velocities. 

This  fyftc'm  aiio  requires  the  utter  excluiion  of 
atoms,  or  of  any  perfectly  hard  and  i.iHexible  bodies. 
■J  lie  advocates  ot  it  alledge,  that  according  to  ihe  law 
ol  coniinuiiy,  as  they  call  a  liw  of  nature  invented  for 
the  lake  ol  the  theory,  all  changes  in  nature  are  pro- 
duced by  infcnfible  and  infinitely  fmall  degrees;  fothat 
no  body  can,  in  any  cafe,  pals  from  motion  to  reft,  or 
from  reft  tomotion,  without  palling  through  all  polfible 
intermediate  degrees  of  motion  :  w'hence  they  con- 
clude, that  atoms  or  pcrfeftly  hard  bodies  are  impof- 
lible  :  bceaui'e  if  two  of  tbei.i  Ihould  meet  w-itb  equal 
motions,  in  contrary  directions,  they  would  necelfaiiiy 
ilop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Leibnitz  propofes  two  principles  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  ;  the  tirlt,  that  it  is  impof- 
^ible  lor  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time, 
which,  he  (  ys,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  : 
the  other  is,' that  nothing  is  without  a  fuiEcicnt  rea- 
lou  why  it  Ihould  be  for,.ther  than  otherwife  ;  and  by 
this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a  tra;ifit;oii 
^oui  abflraacd  truths  to  natural  philofophy.     Hence 


he  concludes,  thct  the  mind  is  natiirilly  determined,  Leibnit- 
in  its  voliiions  and  elections,  by  the  grcateft  apparent  ziao. 
good,  and  that  it  is  inipolhble  to  make  a  choice  be-  "  " 
twxen  things  perfectly  like,  w  hich  he  calls  indifcem- 
ibics  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfetl- 
iy  lii,e  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Dei- 
ty :  and  he  rejefts  a  vacuum,  partly  becaufc  the  parts 
ol  it  mull  be  fuppoled  perfeftly  like  to  each  other. 
For  the  fame  reafon  he  alio  rt-jects  atoms,  and  all  fi- 
milar  particles  of  matter,  tp  each  of  which,  though 
divilible//;  infinitutii,  heafcribes  a  iMnad  (Att.  Liplise 
1698,  p.  435.)  or  attive  kind  of  principle,  endued, 
as  he  fays,  with  perception  and  appetite.  The  ell'ence 
of  fubllanre  he  places  in  action  or  acT:ivity,  or,  as  he 
cxpreliesit,  in  fomething  thai  is  between  acting  and 
the  faculty  ofacSting.  He  affirms  abfolute  reft  to  be 
im|!oinble,  and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of  ni/?//,  to  be 
ell'cntial  to  all  material  fubllances.  Each  monad  he 
defcribes  as  reprefentative  of  the  whole  univerfe  from 
its  point  of  fight  ;  and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  fubflance,  but  a  fub- 
(ia/iiiata:/!,  ox  phemjintne  bieiifonde.  He  frequently  ur- 
ges the  comparifon  between  the  etiefts  of  oppofue  mo- 
tives on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  fcales 
of  a  balance,  or  of  powers  acting  upon  the  fame  body 
with  contrary  dired:ions.  Kis  learned  antagonilt  Dr 
Clarke  denies  that  there  is  a  limilitude  between  aba- 
lance  moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind  acting  upon  the 
view  of  certain  motives  ;  becnufe  the  one  is  entirely 
pallive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  acted  upon,  but  acts 
alio.  The  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  paiFive  in  recei- 
viilg  the  imprelJion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  per- 
ception, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power 
of  acting  after,  or  in  confcquence  of,  that  perception. 
The  ditierence  between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not 
conlill  only  in  fenfation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this 
power  of  ading  alio.  The  balance,  ibr  want  of  this 
power,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  wcightsarc  equal ; 
but  a  free  agent,  he  fays,  when  there  appear  two  per- 
fectly alike  reafonable  ways  of  acting,  has  flill  within 
itfelf  a  power  of  chooling  ;  and  it  may  have  llrong  and 
very  good  reafons  not  to  forbear. 

The  tranllator  of  Mollieim's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiitory 
obferves,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianifm  has  de- 
clined iu  Germany  and  levcral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
confcquence  of  the  inlluence  of  the  Leibnitzian  and 
Wolrian  philofophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  ot  indifference,  which  is  iuppofed  to  im- 
ply the  power  of  afting  not  only  without,  but  agaiull, 
motives,  llruck,  he  fays,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Armmian  I'yllem.  He  adds,  that  the  greatelt  poffible 
perfciilion  of  the  univerfe,  conlidered  as  the  ultimate 
end  ot  crcatiug  goodnefs,  removes  from  the  dodtrine 
of  predcllinatiou  thole  aibiirary  procedures  and  tiar- 
row  views  with  which  the  CaUinills  are  Iuppofed  to 
have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a  new,  a  m  >re  plealing,^ 
and  a  more  philolbphical  afpecl.  As  the  Leibuitzians 
laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  fup-emeobject  of  God's 
univerfal  dominion,  and  the  hope  to  w-hich  all  his  dif- 
penfations  are  directed  ;  fo  they  concluded,  that  if  this 
end  waspiopofcd,  it  mufl  be  accomplilhed.  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  nectlliiy,  to  fulfil  the  purpnfes  of  a  pre- 
deftination  founded  in  wifdoin  and  goodnefs  ;  a  ne- 
celiity,  phyficaland  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things,  but  anecelFity  moral  and 
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t«icefter.  fpiritual  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligent 

^ — V beings,  in  coiifcqiienct  ot  proiu'llciit  motivts,  wliich 

produce  their  cflec-ts  with  certainty,  though  thefe  tf- 
i'ecis  be  contingent,  and  by  no  niear.s  theotispring  of 
an  ablohite  and  ellcmially  iiunmtaijle  fatality.  Thefe 
principles,  fays  the  fnme  writer,  are  cviiiciitly  appli- 
caj-vlc  to  tlie  main  duftrines  of  Calvinifm  ;  by  them  prc- 
dcflination  is  conlirnied,  though  niodilitd  withrcfpecl:  to 
its  realoTis  and  its  end  ;  by  thcni  irrcfillablc  grace  (ir- 
refiflable  in  a  moral  feiifc)  is  maintained  upoii  the  hy- 
potlitlis  of  propellent  motives  and  a  moral  necelliry: 
the  perfevcrancc  of  tile  faints  is  alio  explicaule  upon 
the  fame  fyflem,  by  a  feries  of  niorai  caufts  producing 
a  feries  of  moral  cfftds. 

LEICESTER,  ijie  capital  of  a  cnuniy  of  the  fame 
name  in  England,  upon  the  river  Loire,  now  called 
Hoare,  Kroin  its  fuuation  on  the  Foife-way,  and  the 
many  coins  and  antiquities  difcovercd  here,  it  feems 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  fome  note  in  the  lime 
of  the  Romans.  Intlietime  of  the  S^xorw  it  was  a 
billiop's  Ice,  and  alicrvvards  fo  prepared  and  fortified 
by  Edeltiida,  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris, a niofl  wealthy  place,  having  32  parilli-cliurches; 
but  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite  ruined,  lor  joining  in  rebellion  apainfl  iiim  with 
Robert  earl  of  Lticefler.  In  tlic  reign  ot  Edward  111. 
however,  it  begun  to  recover  by  the  favour  ot  his  fon 
Henry  Plantagcnct,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancallcr,  who 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  cliurch  and  liofpital 
here.  It  is  a  borough  and  corporation,  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  lleward,  bailiff,  24  aldermen,  48 
cmnnion-coinicil  men,  a  folicitor,  a  town-clerk,  and 
two  chamberlains.  It  had  its  iirit  cliarttr  from  king 
John.  The  freemen  are  exempt  front  paying  toll  in 
all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.  It  has  three 
hofpitals,  thiit  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry  Plan- 
tagcnct duke  of  Lancallcr,  and  capable  of  fnpponing 
100  aged  people  decently;  another  erected  and  en- 
dowed in  tliereign  of  Henry  VIH.  for  12  poorlazars  ; 
ind  another  for  fix  poor  widows.  The  callle  was  a 
prodigious  large  building,  where  the  dnke  of  Lan- 
caftcr  kept  his  court.  The  hall  and  kitchen  ftill  re- 
main entire,  of  which  the  former  is  very  fp.icious  and 
lofty  ;  and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gaie-ways  is 
kept  the  Magazine  for  the  county  militia.  There  was^a 
famous  nion.iflery  here,  ancicntlycalled,  from  itsfitua- 
tion  in  the  uieaduws,  St  iMary  de  Vratii  ur  Prez.  In 
thefe  meadows  is  now  the  courfe  for  the  lioriV-racc. 
It  is  f-iid  that  Richard  HI.  who  was  killed  at  liic  baiilc 
ofBofwonh,  lies  interred  in  St  M.ngjrct's  church. 
The  chiel  bufmefsof  Leiceder  is  the  ilocking  trade, 
which  hath  produced  in  general  to  the  amount  of 
6o,oool.  a-ycir.  In  .t  parliament  held  lure  in  the 
reign  of  Iknry  V.  the  iirfl  law  for  tlie  burning  of 
heretics  was  made,  levelled  againd  the  lollowcrs  of 
Wickliffe,  who  was  rector  of  Lutterworth  in  this 
county,  and  wliere  his  pulpit  is  laid  lUll  to  remain. 
The  town  fufiered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars,  by  two 
ficges  upon  the  back  of  one  another.  It  has  given 
ihc  title  oieart  to  fcveral  noble  families.  The  prelent 
earl  was  created  in  I  T&i,,  and  is  the  marquis  of  Town- 
fliend's  fow.  Its  market  on  Saim\lay  is  one  of  iht; 
greatcll  in  England  for  provilions,  tlpccially  for  corn 
and  cattle  ;  and  it  has  four  fairs  in  the  year. 


L£icESTeRstiiRE,an  inland  county  of  England,  in  I.eiceftcr- 
form  ?lnioll  circular.      It  has  Nottinghanilhire  and      "i'", 
Derb)  ;jiire  to  the  north  ;   Rullandfliire  and  Lincoln-   Lg'.t-'Min. 
Ihire  on  the  calf  ;    VV'arwieklhirc  on  ihc   weft,  from  "^ 

wliich  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman  military  way  called 
Wiitiiiig-jircit;  and  by  Norihampioiilhire  on  the  fouth; 
and  is  about  T70  miles  in  circumference.     As  it  licii 
St  a  great  dilhince   f'nnii   the  ici,  and   is  free  from 
bugs  and  niarlhcs,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholcfomc.    It 
is  a  champaign   counny  in  general,  and  abundantly 
fertile  in  corn  and  gr.nfs,  being  watered  by  fcveral  ri- 
vers, as  the  Soure,  or  Sare,  which  palfcs  through  the 
mi;ldle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  falinon  a;.d  other 
fifli ;   the    Wreke;  Trent,   Eye,    Scnfc,    Anker,  and 
Aven.     Thefe  rivers  being  inoftly  navigable,  grc.itly 
facilitate  the  trade   of  the   county.      In  fome  parts 
there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel,  both    wood  and  coal; 
but  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is   plenty  of  boih, 
together  with  great  llocks  of  fliccp.     Bclidcs  wheat, 
b.irley,  oats,  and  pe:iie,  ft  produces  the  bell  beans  in 
lOngland.     They  grow  fo  tall  and  hixuri.ini  in  lomc 
places,   particulaily  about  Uarton  in  the  lieans,  that 
ihcy  look,  towaiils  tile  harvefl- time,  like  a  forcll;  and 
the  inhabitanis  cat  ihem  not  only  when  they  are  green, 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round  ;  for  whicn 
rcafon  thi  ir  neigiibours  nickname  them  biaii-bcitia. 
They  have  plenty  of  very  good  wool,  of  which   they 
not  only  make  great  qnaniitics  of  ilockings,  but  fend 
a  great  quaniiiy  umnanufac'lnred  into  other  parts  of 
England.    They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and 
pulle;  and  likevvifc  breed  great  mimbers  of  coach  and 
dray  horfes,  moll  of  the  gentlemen  being  graziers  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommom  to  rent   grafs-iarms  from 
500I.  to  2000I.  a-year.    k  is  in  the  midland  circuit, 
and  dioccfe  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fends  four  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  Leiccfter,and  two  for  the  county. 
LEJGH    (Sir  Edward),  a  very  learned   Englilh- 
man,  was  born  at  Shawell  in  Leiccflerfiiirc,  and  eilu- 
caied  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.     He  was  a  member 
of  the  longparliament,  and  (nieofthc  members  of  the 
houfeofcommons  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in    the  al- 
fcmbly  of  divines.    He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment forthe  parliament;  but  in  1648  was  nnnibered 
among  the  Prclbyteri.iiis  who  were  turned  out,  and 
ill  December  he  was  imprifoned.    From  this  jicriodto 
the  Refloration  heempli^yed  himfdf  in  writinga  con- 
fide rable  num.ber  of  Itarnedand  valuable  books,  w  hicli 
Ihowed  prol'oiind  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  much  critical  fagaciiy  ;  and  of  which  x 
lill  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.     Sir  Eilwjrd  died  11 
his  lioufe  called  Rulhal  Hall,  in  Statforddiire,  June  2. 
1671  :     aid  was  buried    in   the  chancel  of  Rulhall 
church. 

l.EIGHLIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  lituated  in  the 
county  of  Cari-jw,  and  province  of  Lcinller;  anoiit 
45  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a 
borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  pa- 
tronage in  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe,  this  being  a  bi- 
fltopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  call  end  of  the  church 
of  Old-Leiglilin  is  a  famous  well  covered  with  great 
ath  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  I.afarian.  This  place 
w.is  foinicrly  a  city,  though  now  a  very  mean  village, 
and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It  • 
was  a  yt/f  bilhopric,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  to 
5  t"  2  Ferns 
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'.  •  t  ;i-i  rt  li,  tlist  G'-innnndus  a  Da- 
!  f  li  i!ii3(-.!uirch.  Thelall  bilhop 
■  i'':i\viili  Kcriis,  was  the  Rij^ht 
'  ctinin":  l>y  Irs  to  be  iiiftalled, 
-  ,i.o  hailciir  o!  Dulilin,  and  ju- 
This  catlicdval  Wiib  b'.inn  to  the 
jT  •  •  •  <^jri,  by  linlii;ii:i}>; ;  and  rebuilt,  A.  D. 
Heated  v  bt  i.alariaii  or  Lax;!.imi6, 
I  v.;  -' .'  ;;i.i:icd  ;  li'.icilh  firs  were  joiricd,  iiisniade 
iilc  Hi' a*  a  par  th  church.  Icishlin- bridge  is  lituated 
:ibii. :  iWu  iniic.s  fVoni  this  \il!<;^c  ;  itwas  dcflroytd  r.y 
the  Iiilh  in  1  577.  VUi  c  mtc  the  remains  of  a  calV.c  and 
ot  an  .'!.!  abbey  'I'his  isapofb  towii^ar.d  has  fairs  in 
]V!.:y,Si;ptcnibcr,  and  October. 

Li:iGIITON  (Robert),  archhi(^v,p  of  Gkfgow. 
During  Cromwell's  ufi.rration,  he  was  minifter  of  a 
church  near  Ei!iribi.ir;i,h,  and  diftiiiijuilhed  hinilelfbyhis 
charily,  and  liis  avci lion  to  rci'jjious  aud  pulitical  dif- 
jiutrs.  The  niiai(l<:rs\\ere  til  en  called  uycryearlyiutlie 
iynod,  and  were  cur>imonly  alkcd,  Wlieihcr  they  had 
jircachcd  to  the  times  ?  "  Kor  God's  fake  (.iiifwtrcd 
Leii^hton),  wlien  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times, 
jultir  mc  to  preach  about  ettrniiy."  I.'is  moderation, 
liuwtver,  giving  oifencc,  he  retired  to  a  lile  of  privacy. 
But  foot!  alter,  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  iiMgillrites,  to  jirtliJeovcr  the  college  ot  Edin- 
burgh ;  where,  during  ten  years,  hedifplayed  all  ilie 
taknis  ot  a  prudent,  wife,  and  prudeuiial  governor. 
Soon  at'tcr  the  Relloration,  when  the  ill-judged  affair 
of  introducing  epifcopacy  into  Scotland  was  refolved 
•  n,  Leighlon  was  conlccraitd  bilhop  of  Dunblme, 
and  immcdiitcly  gave  an  infhauce  of  his  moderation  : 
for  wken  Shirpe  and  the  o:hcr  bi'bops  iniendcd  to 
enter  £dir.biirgh  in  a  panipotis  manner,  Leighton  re- 
mondrated  againft  it :  bui  iinding  that  what  he  faid 
liad  no  wciglit,  lie  left  them,  and  v/ent  to  Edinburgh 
alone.  Leighton,  in  his  own  dioccfe,  fct  fuch  a  re- 
markable example  oi  moderation,  that  he  wasrerered 
even  by  the  moil  rigid  of  the  oppoiLe  party.  He 
went  about,  preaching  without  any  appearance  of 
pomp;  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor  ;  and  removed  noi!e 
ofibe  minifttrs,  howevercxcepiiunable  hcmighi  thir.k 
liicir  political  principles.  Bat  finding  that  none  of 
ijie  other  billi  'p's  woidd  be  induced  to  join,  as  he 
tlioiight,  properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  ihc  king, 
and  religned  his  bifnopric,  telling  him  Jic.  would  not 
have  a  hand  in  fucli  opprcllive  mcafurcs.  Soon  after, 
tlie  king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  this  good 
billiop's  remoiidranccs,  and  partly  by  their  own  ob- 
lervations,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  caufe  of  epjfcopacy 
in  Scotland  on  a  different  plan  ;  and  with  tliis  view, 
Leighlon  wasperiundcd  to  accept  of  the  archbilliopric 
of  GKifgow,  on  wliich  he  made  one  effort  more  ;  but 
iinding  it  not  in  his  power  to  item  tiie  violence  of  the 
lin)ts,  he  refigned  his  archbiCiopric,  and  rciired  into 
Snlfcx,  whire  he  devoted  liimfclf  to  arts  of  piety.  He 
died  ill  the  year  1684.  He  was  of  a  molt  amiable 
difpolition,  (Irietin  his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  engaging 
in  liis  manners,  and  profoundly  learned.  He  left  many 
lirrmonsand  ufeAil  iradts,  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 

LEINSTLR,  the  caftcrnpiovi  nee  of  Ireland, bound- 
ed by  Ulftcr  on  the  north  ;  St  George's,  or  the  Irilh 
tthanncl.on  the  eaftand  fouih  ;  and  by  the  provinces 
(if,(,"onn.-.\:^]u  and  Miinlftr  0:1  the  wcjl.     5"he  capital 
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city  of  this  province  and  of  the  kingdom  is  Dublin. 
It  contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil- 
darc,  Kilkenny,  King's-county,  Longford,  Loulh, 
Mcath,  Qiiecn's-county,  Weft-meath, Wexford,  and 
Wiekbw.  It  is  the  mofl  level  and  btft  cultivated  pro- 
vince ill  the  kingdom  ;  containing  2,642,258  Iriflt 
plantation  acres,  858  parilhes,  99  baronies,  and  JJ 
biroughs;  itisabout  I24miles  long  and  74  broad, 
and  extends  from  51*^  45'  to  55°  45'  north  latitude. 
Dermod  king  of  Leinfler  marrying  his  daughter  Eva 
to  Strorgbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  deceafemadc 
him  liis  univerfal  heir;  wliercby  the  Earl  inherit- 
ed the  province  ofLeinfter,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
feoiicd  of  it  by  Ken.  11.  He  died  in  1 1  76,  and  left 
an  only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpoiilcd  to  William  Marflial 
earl  of  Pembroke;  by  her  he  had  five  fons,  who  fuc- 
ccededto  his  great  eltates  in  Leinifer.  This  province 
gives  title  of  Duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Fitzgerald,  in  the  early  ages,  thisdillrict  was  alnioft 
one  continued  forelf,  and  was  principallv  the  fea:  of 
the  Kinfelaghs. 

LEIPSIC,  a  large,  flrong,  and  populous  town  of 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  with  a  caflie,  and  a  famous  uni- 
verlity.  It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  flreets 
arc  lighted  in  the  night;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  has  a  right  to  Hop  and  fell  the  merchandizes  dc- 
ligned  to  pais  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles 
round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Ealler 
and  Michaelmas,  which  lalt  ij  days  each.  There  are 
fix  handfomc  colleges  belonging  to  the  nniverfity,  be- 
fides  the  private  colleges.  The  town-houfe  makes  an 
in  different  appearance,  but  the  exchange  is  afincitvuc- 
lure.  '1  he  town  was  laken  Dy  the  king  of  Pruiiia  in 
the  late  war,  but  given  up  by  the  peace  in  176;.  it 
is  feated  in  a  p.lain  between  the  rivers  Saale  and  Muld 
near  the  contluencc  of  the  Playli'e,  Elflcr,  and  the 
Barde.     E.   Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  Jnv.rUitlA,  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
two  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  built  on  both  lidcsofthc 
liarbour  ;  by  which  ir  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
JS/orth  ind  ioTith  Leilh.  The  communication  between 
thcfe  was  by  a  Hone-bridge  of  three  arches  founded  by 
Robert  IJallcntyne  abbot  of  Holyreod-houfc  in  1495, 
but  lately  pulled  down.  Tlie  harbour  isformeu  by  the 
conriuxof  the  rivulet  called  the  Water  ofLtith  with  the 
Krith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  water,  at  neap-tides,  is 
about  nine  feet ;  but  in  high  fpring-tiJes,  it  ij  about 
16  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prcfcnt  centr.'.y,  the 
town-council  of  Etlindingh  improved  the  harbour  at 
an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  aUone-pier  acon- 
liderable  way  into  the  fea.  In  1777,  they  erected  an 
additional  llone  quay  towards  its  weft  fiue.  L'pwards 
of  100  Ibips  could  then  lie  conveniently  in  this  port  ; 
but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  numbcr,in  con- 
fequcncc  of  having  lately"  undergone  great  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  enlarge  it,  the  old  bridge  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  an  elegant  draw-bridge  eredtcd 
a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  former  liic.  It  is  a  ccom- 
modjted  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  conveni- 
ences for  fhip-building,  wliich  is  there  carried  on  tc 
fome  extent,  as  vclfels  come  to  Leith  to  be  repaired 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland.     A  new  bafon  and  docks 
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Leith.      are  propofed  to  be  added  ;  wliicli,  when  completed, 

—~^       '  will  render  this  a  very  capacious,  ;:s  well  as  a  mdl  fale 

and  convenient,  fl.Hion  for  trading  veirels.     And  the 

road  of  Leith  affords  good  anchorage  for  f.iips  of  the 

grcatell  fize. 

The  harbour  of  Lcilh  was  granted  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Ediubiiri^h  by  king  Robert  i'l  1529;  but  tlie 
banks  of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Rcflalri;^, 
a  turbulent  and  ambitious  baron,  from  wliom  the  citi- 
zens were  under  the  necellity  or  purch^liug  the  bank 
or  wafte  piece  of  ground  between  the  hnii'c"  and  rhe 
rivulet  aboveuientioned,  for  the  purpofes  of  wharfs, as 
well  as  for  ereifling  Ihops  and  granaries, neithcrof 
which  they  could  do  before.  As  the  iituatioa  ol  Leiih, 
however,  is  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is  two  miles  diftant  from  the  har- 
bour, tlic  inhabitants  of  tile  metropolis  have  f.Tllcnupon 
various  methods  of  reftraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
firil;  purchafed,  from  Logan  of  Rcflalrig,  an  cxchilivc 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  fpecies  of  traffic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehoules  and  inns 
for  the  entertainment  of  llrangers  in  that  place  ;  and 
in  14S:?,  the  town-council  prohibited,  luider  feverc 
penalties,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  taking 
into  partncrlhip  any  inhabitant  of  Leith.  To  free 
themfelves  from  this  opprelllon,  the  people  of  Leith 
purehalcd  the  fuperiority  of  their  town  from  Logan  of 
Reftalrig  for  3000  1.  Scots,  audit  was  eredcd  into 
a  burgh  of  barotiy  by  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, who  promifed  to  erect  it  inio  a  royal  borough. 
She  died,  however,  before  this  was  accomplifhcd;  and 
upon  her  death,  Francis  and  Mary,  in  violation  of  the 
private  rights  of  the  people  of  Leith,  refild  the  fu- 
periority to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  has 
fince  been  confirmed  by  grants  from  fuccellive  fovc- 
reigns. 

On  the  breakingout  of  the  difturbsnces  at  the  Re- 
formation,^he-quecn-regeni  caufed  the  wliole  town  to 
befoniried,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a  more 
ready  inlet  into  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly 
furroinidcd  with  a  wall,  iiaving  eight  baitions  :  out 
this  wall  wcut  no  fartlicr  than  the  flrcet  now  called 
Bernard's  /isok,  bccaufe  at  (hat  time  the  fea  can-.c 
up  the  length  of  that  llreet;  and  even  as  late  as  1625, 
a  lioiile  llluated  exaciUy  where  ihe  wcight-honfc  is  at 
prcfciit,  is  dt  feribcd  as  bounded  on  the  eait  by  the 
"  fand  of  the  (ca-lliore."  All  that  fpace,  iherel'ore 
on  which  the  row  of  houfes  ne.ircll  the  harbourof  Leith 
now  Hands,  has  been  gained  lincc  tha;  time  from  the 
fea. 

Jn  ilic  time  of  Charles  La  foriiilcaiion  was  erecteil 
at  Lehii  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwc  11  built  a  ftrong 
fort  at  llie  place  11111  called  ihe  t/Vrt./f/ in  North  Leiih  ; 
but  it  was  puUtd  downon  thereftoralion  of  Charles  IL 
by  order  of  go.crumeat.  A  gate  wiih  portculliccs 
are  the  prcl^int  remains  of  tliarfonification. — A  pa- 
lace alfoanpears  to  have  formerly  flood  here,  fiiuattd 
at  llic  north-cjfl  boundaries  of  the  former  town,  on 
the  l'(K)t  where  the  prefent  weiglu-houfe  flands.  It 
wasdcllroyedby  the  Knglilhinthc  tiincof  HenryVMII. 
The  remains  ot  this  building,  calledthe  kiiii^'s  work, 
with  a  garden, anii  a  piece  of  wafle  land  that  furround- 
cd  ii,  was  trci:tcd  into  a  barony  by  James  VI.  and 
bellowed  upon  Bernard  Lindfay  of  Loehiil,  gro.im 
of  the  chamber  to  that  prince.  lie  is  laid  to  have 
fully  repaired,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  recreations 


of  the  conrt  ;  but  it  foon  fell  fr.m  its  dignity,  and  be- 
came fublervicut  to  much  more  ignoble  purpofes.  The 
tenuis  court  v\  as  convened  into  a  weigh-lioufe ;  and 
the  ftrect  which  bounds  it  flill  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder,  from  whom  it  is  called  5.'r/.'.-ir//'j  «'/&;<. 

As  Leith  lay  within  the  parilh  of  Rcflalrig,  the 
church  of  Reftalrig  was  of  confequeuce  the  place  of 
worlhip  for  t'lc  inliabitants  of  Leith;  but  in  1650 
the  AlLnibly  ordered  that  church  to  be  pulled  down 
as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  fo  that  Leith  wanted  a 
parilh-churcli  for  upwards  of  jo  years.  During  ttiac 
jieriod  they  reforted  lor  worfliip  to  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful chapel  already  built,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
whicii  is  now  called  South  Leith  church  :  and  in  1609 
this  chapel  was  l)y  antlinrity  of  parliament  deckred 
to  be  the  parifli  church  of  the  dillrict;  fo  that  Reflal- 
rig  is  now  in  the  parilli  of  South-Lcith,  as  the  latter 
was  formerly  in  that  of  Reflahig.  In  I  772,  a  Chapel 
of  cafe  waseretted  by  the  inhabitan's,  as  the  parifh- 
church  w  Is  infulficicnt  to  contain  the  numberof  hear- 
ers. There  arealfoan  epifcopaland  feveral  dilli;iuing 
congregations  in  Leith.  North-Leiih  is  a  purifli  by 
itfelf,  and  the  church  is  lituattdat  what  was  the  norili 
end  of  the  old  bridge. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Leitli  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import  fiuftiiatc  fo  much,  that  it  would  be 
ufelefs  to  enter  into  any  details  either  as  to  fptcies  or 
quantity.  In  general,  the  imports  from  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  ar«  wine,  brandy,  and  fruits;  from 
the  Well  Indies  and  America,  rice  indigo,  rum,  fu- 
gar,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  tradcof 
Leiih  is  by  theeaflcrn  teas,  for  the  navigation  ofwhicli 
it  is  moll  liappily  lituated.  To  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead,  glafs-ware,  linen  and 
woollen  fluffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods;  and  from 
thence  it  imports  immenfe  quantities  of  timber,  oak- 
bark, hides  linen  rags,  pearl-aOies,tlax, hemp,  tar,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  Baltic  trade,  however,  is  at 
prefent  raiher  on  the  decline,  the  great  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  pafl  having  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  vaflincreafe  of  new  buildings  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  The  coalling  trade  is  at 
prefent  the  principal  branch  that  employs  the  (hipping 
at. Leith,  including  ihofe  which  belong  to  other  ports 
on  tlic  Forth,  which  arc  faid  to  make  about  one-fourth 
of  the  tonageofthe  Lcilh  veiltls.  The  fliips  employed 
in  the  Londiin  trade  are  in  general  of  a  large  fize,  ele- 
gantly coiillruclcd,  and  furnilhed  with  excellent  ac- 
eonimodations  for  pallcngers.  They  make  at  an  ave- 
rage lour  voyages  up  and  down  in  the  year.  Tlie 
largefl  Ihipsin  this  port,  however,  are  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  Greenland  tilhery. 

The  Ihippingat  Lciih  renders  the  demand  for  ropes, 
fail  cloth,  and  cordage,  very  conliderable.  Tliere  were 
laicly  ihree  different  companies,  who  carried  on  :hefc 
iiianufiolures,bt  lilies  fume  privatcperfbiis  who  dealt  It  fs 
conliderably.  The  firfl  of  ihofc  companies  was  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  bcginningof  ihe  prefent  century ;  and  20 
years  ago  made,  it  is  faid,  larger  diviJends  among  the 
partners  than  any  trading  or  nianufitiluring  company 
in  ihenaiion.  There  are  only  hrcc  companies  a*  pre- 
fent, but  a  numberof  private  m.uiufaclurers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  l.ill  ccniary,  a  manufadory  of 
green  glafs  was  ellablilhcd  at  the  citadel  of  Leith. 
Chopin  bonks  were  Ibid  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and 
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other  bottles  in  proportion.  Soon  afterwards  this  .ir- 
tick  was  mamifaCbircd-ilfo  in  Konli  Leith  ;  and,  in 
1707,  cliopin  bottles  were  fold  at  2s.6d.  per  dozen, 
and  lb  proportionably.  That  houfe  being  burnt 
down  in  1746,  a  new  houfe  was  built  the  following 
year  on  Soiuh-Lcitli  fands,  and  an  additional  one  m 
1764.  The  annual  expcncc  of  both  houfcs  was  be- 
tween Socol.  and  9000I.  Another  was  aliciw:irds 
added,  and  three  more  have  lately  been  crefted.  They 
manufacture  not  only  bottles,  but  alfo  window-glals 
and  cryflal-ware  of  all  forts. 

Manufa^urcsof  fcift  foap  and  candles  were  crtxT:cd 
by  St  Clair  of  Rollin  and  fome  merchants;  the  f[>r- 
iiier  in  1750,  and  the  latter  in  177°.:  a  manufatlurc 
of  hard  foap  was  aUb  cflablifiied  in  1770.  Ecfides 
theft,  there  arc  a  confidcrable  nianufafturc  for  making 
cards  with  which  wool  is  combed,  a  great  carpet  fac- 
tory, and  fcvtral  iron-forges.  There  was  alfo  a  fugar- 
hoiile;  but  it  has  been  given  up,  as  has  likcwife  Mr 
St  Clair's  foap-work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lcith  were  divided  into  four 
claliis;  and  thefc  crtrtcdinto  corporations  by  the  queen 
dowagc,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Thcfe  were  mariners, 
inalinKU,  traders,  and  traffickers.  The  firltof  thefe 
confiHed  of  fliip-maflers  and  failors;  the  fccond,  of 
malt-makers  and  brewers;  the  third,  of  coopers,  ba- 
kers, fniiths,  Wrights,  &c.;  and  the  fourth  of  nicr- 
chaiUs  and  Ihop-kcepers.  Oi  thtfc  corporations  the 
mariners  are  the  moll  confidtrablc.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a  gift,  afterwards  ratified  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  duty  on  tlie  ton  of 
goods  in  ihc  harbour  of  Lcith,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
poor.  This  duty,  whicli  not  many  years  ago  did  not 
amount  to  40  1.  a-year,  tiow  riles  from  70I.  to  120  1. 
as  trade  fiounllies.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  ihip- 
mafttrs  alfo  pay  6d.  a-pound  out  of  their  own  wages 
annually  ;  and  the  likr  lum  they  give  upon  the  wages 
of  thiir  failors.  From  thcfe  and  other  donations,  this 
corporaiioi!  is  enabled  to  pay  from6col.  to  7001.  a- 
ycar  to  their  poor.  Oppolite  to  South-Leith  church 
there  is  a  large  houfe  belonging  to  tiiem,  called  the 
Tri/z/n-AOj//'//''/,  bccaufc  originally  confecraied  to  tlie 
Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe  fome  of  their  poor  ufcd 
formerly  to  be  maniained,  but  now  they  are  ^11  out- 
penf.oncrs.  Belidcs  other  apartments,  this  hofpital 
contains  a  large  handfome  hall  for  the  meetings  ol  the 
corporation.  Adjoining  to  the  fcliool-houfe  there  is 
another  hofpital,  called  kh:g  Ja?nes's  hofpital;  and 
bc.irs  upon  its  front  the  cypher  and  armsof  that  prince. 
Here  fome  poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corpo- 
rations arc  maintained. 

As  the  town  of  Leilhwas  very  ill  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  ilrects  w  ere  neither  properly  cleaned  nor 
llgiucd,  an  act  for  remedying  thcfe  delects  was  palFed 
in  the  year  1771,  appoiniinj;;  certain  perfons  from  a- 
nu)ug  tjjc  magilh'atts  of  Edinburgh,  lords  of  fcifion, 
inl:at)itants  oi  Edir  burgh  and  Leith,  and  members  of 
ihc  corporations  of  Leith,  tomniijjioners  oj police;  cm- 
poweiingthem  to  put  this  acl  in  execution;  and,  for 
that  purpolc,  to  levy  a  fum  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  valued  rent  of  Leith.  The  great 
change  which  has  fmce  taken  place  on  the  flreets  of 
Lcith  Ihows  the  good  effeft  of  this  ad,  and  that  it  has 
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both  been  judicioufly  prepared,  and  attentively  execu- 
ted. 

Leiili  is  computed  to  contain  about  thirteen  tliou- 
fand  inhabitants.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
veftcd  in  amagiilratcfcnt  ironi  Edinburgh,  having ad- 
mirals's  power  ;  and  in  two  refiding  bailies,  elefted  by 
liie  town  council. 

LEiTRJM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
bay  of  Donnegal  and  part  of  Fermanagh,  ou  the  foutU 
and  wcfl  by  Sligo  and  Rolcommon,  and  on  the  eafl 
by  Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  It  is  a  Iruittul  county  ; 
and,  though  mountainous,  produces  great  herds  of 
black  cattle  ;  but  has  few  placcsof  note.  It  contains 
2c6,S;!0  irifli  plantaiion  acres,  21  pai  iihes,  5  baronies, 
and  2  boroughs;  and  fends  fix  ircnibcrs  to  parliament; 
it  is  about  42  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

Leitrim,  tiie  fnire  town  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  ispleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river 
Shannon,  about  80  miles  from  D'.blin  ;  and  appears 
to  liave  been  formerly  a  place  ot  fome  note.  St  Mac 
Liegus,lon  ofCcrnac,  was  bilhop  here:  and  his  fclli- 
val  is  obferved  on  the  8th  of  February.  It  has  fix  fairs 
iu  the  year. 

LEIXLIP,  a  pofl  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  plea- 
fantly  fituated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  at.d  province 
of  Leinfler,  about  8  miles  from  Dublin.  Near  it  arc 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  callle  of  Confy.  Thecaftle 
of  Lcixlip  is  beautifully  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  LifFcy  ;  it  is  a  fine  edifice  \\\l\\  large  and  pleafanc 
gardens,  at  on  fide  of  which  is  a  fine  waterfall  called 
tiie  Sah/ion  Uap,  there  being  plenty  of  tliat  fpecics  of 
filh  hereabouts.  A  mile  from  this  is  Caffle  town,  the 
magnificent  feat  of  ISlr  Conolly.  There  are  three  fairs 
here  in  the  year. 

LELAND  (John),  the  great  Englifli  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1507.  Having 
loll  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomas 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  Paul's  fchool,  of  which 
the  grammarian  Lilye  was  mailer.  From  that  fchool 
he  was  ftntto  Chrilf's  college,  Cambridge  ;  whence, 
after  lome  years  refidcnce,  he  removed  to  All-Souls, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chiefly 
with  a  defign  to  fludy  the  Greek  language,  which  at 
that  time  was  but  little  underftood  in  England.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  foon 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  alfo 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Poppelng,  in  the  marflies  of 
Calais,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533 
granted  to  him,  by  commiflion  under  the  great  fcal, 
the  office  of  king's  antiquary  ;  an  office  never  borne 
by  any  other  perfon  before  or  fincc.  By  this  com- 
miflion he  was  empowered  to  fearch  for  ancient  wri- 
tir,gs  in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 
&c.  in  his  majefly's  dominions.  We  are  told  by  his 
lift.  bit)grapher,  that  he  renounced  popery  foon  after 
his  return  to  England;  but  he  quotes  no  authority. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1536,  he  obtained  a  difpenfa- 
tion  to  keep  a  curateat  Poppcling,  and  fet  out  on  his 
journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  eu'.ployment 
he  fpeni  fix  years,  during  which  time  he  vifited  every 
part  of  England  where  monumenrs  of  antiquity  were 
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Lcbnd.  to  be  cxiKctccI.  After  his  rcmni,  ill  tlir  year  rJ42,  he 
'~—^'-—'  was  pre  (en  ted  by  the  king  totherichrtetoryot  H  .I'cley 
ill  Oxturdlhire  ;  ami  in  the  ('oDowi'.ijr  yrarlis;^ave  hius 
a  'jirebend  of  King's  College,  now  Chriit'i  clunxh,  in 
Oxford,  belidcsthat  of  Kalt  and  Welt  Knowle,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salilbury.  Being  thus  amj  ly  provided 
for,  he  retired  to  a  houfe  of  his  own  ia  the  parilh  of 
St  Michael  le  ^iierne  in  London,  where  he  Ipcnt  fix 
years  more  in  digefting  the  materials  vvliich  he  had 
collected.  King  Henry  Vili.  died  in  1547  ;  and  in 
a  Ihort  lime  afler,  poor  Lehndloit  his  leiifes.  He 
was  at  firfl  ftizcd  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
fuccceded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  his  rcafon.  In  this 
drcadfnl  flate  he  continued  till  tlie  beginning  of  the 
ycarij;2,  when  he  was  happily  relcafed  by  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  le  ^lerne, 
which  was  dellroyed  by  the  fire  iii  1666.  ^ir  Lcland  is 
remembered  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  univerfal 
lingiiill,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  moll  indefa- 
tigablc  and  Ikilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  king 
Edward  VL  gave  all  liis  papers  to  Sir  John  Gheckc, 
his  tutor  and  Latin  fecreiary  of  ifate.  The  king  dying, 
and  Sir  John  being  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
gave  four  folio  volumes  of  Lcland's  collections  10 
Humphrey  Purefoy,  Efq;  whicJi,  in  1612,  were  by 
his  fon  given  to  William  Burton,  author  of  the  hiitory 
of  Leiccflerlhire.  Tliis  genilrman  alio  became  pof- 
felFcd  of  the  Itinerary  ia  S  vols  folio,  which,  in  1632, 
he  dcpolltcd  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Many  other  of 
Lclaid's  manufcripts,  after  the  death  ot  Sir  John 
Checke,  fell  into  the  hands  ot' lord  Paget,  Sir  VVil- 
liam  Cecil,  and  others,  which  at  lall  fortunately  came 
into  the  po^ielFion  of  Sir  John  Cotton.  Thcfe  manu- 
fcripts were  of  great  ufe  to  all  our  fubfequcnt  aiuitjuu- 
rians,  particularly  Cainbden,  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Stowe,  Lambard,  Dr  Baticky,  Ant.  Wood,  Ike.  His 
Itinerary  throughout  moll  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  was  publillied  by  Mr  Hcarne,  9  vols  Svo.  in 
1 710  1 1  ;  as  was  alfo  his  Collidaiiea  ds  rebus  Britaii- 
nicts,  6  vols  <?vo,  in  1  71  J. 

Leland  (John),  v.!  ell  known  by  his  writings  in  de- 
fence of  Chriilianiiy,  was  born  at  Wiganin  Lancalhirc 
in  1691,  of  cmiiienily  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They 
took  the  earliell  care  to  feafon  his  iiiinil  with  proper 
initrueiions  ;  but,  in  his  fixth  year,  the  fmall-pox  de- 
prived him  of  iiis  uiidcrftanding  and  memory,  and  ex- 
punged all  his  former  ideas.  He  coiitiiiutd  in  this 
deplorable  Jlate  near  a  twelve-.-uonth,  wIkii  his  (a- 
culties  fcemed  to  fpring  up  anew  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  retain  the  lealt  traces  of  any  iniprellious  made  on 
him  before  the  dirtcmper,yet  henowdilcovered  a  quick 
apprchenfion  and  itrong  memory.  In  a  few  years  after, 
his  parents  l'e:iled  in  Dublin,  which  fiiuationgave  him 
an  cafy  iutrodudion  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 
When  lie  was  properly  qualified  Dy  years  and  lludy,  he 
was  called  to  be  pallor  to  a  congregation  of  Protcftant 
dilfeiilcrs  in  that  city.  He  was  an  able  and  acceptable 
preacher,  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  tJ  the  pul- 
))it.  The  many  attacks  made  on  Clirillianity,  and  by 
fomc  writcrsof  no  contemptible  ablliiies,  engaged  him 
to  confidcr  the  fubjeCt  willuhc  cxattell  care,  and  the 
moll  faithful  examination.  Ujonthc  moll  deliberate 
inquiry,  ihe  truth  auil  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  and  importanccof  Chriilianiiy,  appeal  ingu) 
him  with  £re.u  lullrc,  he  publilhcd  aufwcrs  10  levcral 


authors  who  fuccefTively  appeared  in  that  caiifc.  He 
was  indeed  a  mailer  in  this  coniroverfy  janc*  hishiftory 
of  it,  (lyled  "  A  View  of  the  Deillical  Wriecrs  that 
have  ajiptared  ii'  England  in  'he  lait  and  prrfent  4  tu- 
tu-y,  &.c."  is  very  greatly  and  defervedly  eltecnictl. 
In  the  dedine  of  life  he  publilhcd  another  laborious 
work,  intitlfd,  '<  The  Advantage  and  Neceliity  of 
the  Chrillian  llcvelation,  Ihown  from  the  States!  Re- 
ligion in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,  el'pecially  witii 
refpeft  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worlhip  of  the  One 
true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  moral  Uuty,  and  a  State  of  fu- 
ture Rewards  and  Punilhmcnts  ;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  long  and  preliminary  Difcourfc  on  Natural  and  R*-- 
vealed  Religion,"  2  vols  410.  This  noble  and  exreii- 
live  fubjcc^t,  ihe  fcveral  parts  ot  which  have  been 
ilightly  and  occalionally  handled  by  other  writer", 
Lcland  has  treated  at  large  with  the  greatell  care,  ac- 
curacy, and  candour.  And,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Dti- 
flical  Writers,"  his  cool  and  dilpalfionate  manner  of 
treating  their  arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of 
them,  have  contributed  more  to  deprefs  the  caufc  of 
athcifm  and  infidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm 
difputaiits.  Bui  not  only  his  learningand  abilities,  but 
alfo  his  amiable  temper,  great  niodelly,  and  exempla- 
ry life,  recommended  his  memory  to  general  efleeni 
and  aft'cChon.     He  died  in  i  766. 

LELEGEIS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from 
the  Leleges,  tiie  firfl  inhabitants  of  it. 

LELEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Alia,  of  Greek 
original ;  the  name  denoting  "  a  colledion  ot  people  :" 
they  firft occupied  the  illaiuls ;  liicn  palling  over  lothc 
continent,  they  lettled  partly  in  Mylia  on  the  Sinus  A- 
dramyttenus,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  loniancxt  Ca- 
ria. —  There  were  Leleges  alfb  ofLaconia.  Thcfc 
Went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altcs  theii  king.  Achil- 
les plundered  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halicariiallus,  whtre 
they  fixed  their  habitation. — The  inhabitants  of  LaS 
coniaandof  Megara  alio  bore  this  name  forfome  lime, 
from  Lclexonc  uf  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to 
Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  HisfubjeOts  were  called  fioiu  \{\mLe\c- 
gcs. — Alfo  the  name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  liritking 
of  Laconia  in  Peloponliefus.  His  fubjccts  were  alio 
called  Leiegcs,  and  the  country  \\  here  he  reigned  Ls- 
Icgia. 

LELY  (Sir  Peter),  an  excellent  painter,  born  in 
W^dtphalia  in  the  year  1617.  He  was  placed  as  a  dif- 
cipic  wiih  Peter  Gicbber  at  Haerlcm  ;  and  in  1641 
was  induced, by  tlie  e.icouragement Charles  I.  gave  to 
the  fine  arcs,  to  come  to  England.  He  became  liate- 
paiiuer  loClurles  II.  who  knighted  him  ;  and  being  as 
complete  a  gentleman  as  a  painter,  thai  iingtookplea- 
fure  in  converling  'A  ith  him.  He  pradtiled  portraitpain- 
tiiig,and  fuccceded  fo  well  tiiat  he  was  preferred  before 
all  his  coiemporaries.  Hence  he  became  perpetually 
involved  inbiifinefs;  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prcvcntcj 
from  going  into  Italy  to  finilh  the  courie  61  his  Undies, 
w  hicli  in  his  younger  days  he  was  very  delirous  of  : 
however,  he  made  himfeltamends,  by  getting  ihebeft 
drawings,  priiub,and  paintings,  of  the  moll  ciebratcd 
Italian  mailers.  Among  thefc  were  the  better  pan  of 
the  Arundel  CoUetlion,  which  he  Imd  from  that  fa- 
mily, many  wlicreof  were  fold  after  his  death  at  prodi- 
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Icn.btrg,  gioiis  r^ies,  bearing  i\\)on   tlicni    iiis  ufiisl  mark  ot 

1  emery,    p.  L. The  advanufre  he  rcajicd  from  this  collccuou, 

' " '  the  bell  cholcii  of  any  one  of  his  time,  appears  from 

that  admirable  flyle  which  he  acquired  by  daily  coa- 
veriinj;  with  the  works  ol  thofe  great  mjlUrs.  Jn  his 
correct  drau^^iit  and  beantifiil  colouring,  bnt  more  elpc- 
cially  in  ihc  ^racelul  airsof  his  heads, and  thcplcaling 
variety  ot  his  poflnrcs,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
looofe  management  of  the  draperies,  he  excelled  moft 
of  his  predcceli'ors.  Yet  the  critics  remark,  that  he 
prtfervcd  in  almolf  all  his  female  (aces  a  drowfy 
iv.  ecincfs  of  the  eyes  peculiiir  tohimfclf ;  for  which  lie 
i;  reckoned  a  mannerilf.  The  hands  of  his  portraits 
are  rciiarkably  fmc  and  elegantly  turned  ;  and  he  fre- 
quently added  landfcapes  in  the  back-grounds  of  his 
pifturts,  in  a  llylc  peculiar  to  hinifclf,  and  better  fail- 
ed to  his  fubject  than  nioft  men  could  do.  He  excel- 
led likrwifc  in  crayon-painting.  He  was  familiar  with, 
and  much  rcfpctteil  by  perfons  ofthcgreateftemincRce 
in  the  kinguom.  He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
Englilh  lady,  to  whom  he  was  fonie  time  after  mar- 
ried J  and  iie  purchafedan  eftate  at  Kcw  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  i6So  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  was  buried  at  Covent-Garden  church,  where 
there  is  a  marble  monument  erefted  to  his  memory, 
with  his  bufl,  carved  by  Mr  Gibbons,  and  a  Latin 
epit  iph,  wriitcn,  as  is  faid,  by  Mr  Flatman. 

LEMBKRG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
Ruflla,  feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lemburg,  on  the  ri- 
ver Peltcu.  it  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 
twociiadcls.oncofw  hichisfeaiedon  an  eminence  with- 
out the  town.  The  fquarc,  the  churches,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  are  magnificent  j  and  ii  is  alarge  and  rich 
trading  place.  Jt  has  a  Roman  catholic  archbilhop, 
and  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  Rnirian  biliiop  ;  but  the 
Pr'tcftants  are  not  tolerated.  This  ciiy  was  reduced 
lo  the  lall. extremity  by  the  rebel  Coifacs  and  Tartars, 
and  was  forced  to  redeem  itfclf  with  a  Lrge  lum  of 
money.  In  1672,  it  was  befiegcd  in  vain  by  the  Turks  ; 
but  in  1704,  was  taken  by  florm  by  Char.  Xll  of  Swe- 
den.    £.  Long.  24.  46.  N.  Lat.  49.  ji. 

LEMERY  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  chemifl,  born 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  164J.  After  having  made 
the  tour  of  France,  he,  in  1672,  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintaiice  witii  M.  Martyn  apothecary  to  Monlieur 
the  Prince ;  and  performed  fevcral  courfcs  of  cbcmittry 
in  ihcUboratory  of  this  chemiflat  the  Hotel  deConde; 
which  buoiigiu  him  to  the  knowledge  and  efltem  of 
the  prince.  He  provided  hiuifelf  at  length  with  a  la- 
boratory of  his  own,  an.d  might  h.ive  been  made  a  doc- 
tor of  phy  lie  :  but  he  chofe  to  continue  an  apothecary, 
JroHi  his  atiachmcnt  toehcmillry,  in  whir  h  he  opened 
public  lectures  ;  and  iiis  couflu-nce  of  Icholars  was  fo 
great  as  fcarccly  to  allow  him  room  to  perform  his 
operatiiins.  1  he  true  principles  of  chemiflry  in  his 
lime  Wire  but  ill  underftood  ;  Lcmcry  was  the  firfl 
whoabolillud  the  fenfelefs  jjrgon  of  barbarous  terms, 
reduced  liic  Icicnce  to  clearandlimple  ideas,  and  pro- 
mifed  notiiiiig  that  he  did  not  perform.  In  1681,  he 
wasdifturbed  on  account  of  his  religion;  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  il. ; 
biit  affairs  .  ot  promiling  him  the  fa'ic  tranquillity,  he 
retun-.cd  10  France,  and  foughi  foriheltcr  undtra  Doc- 
t.^r'b  degree  ;  but  the  revocation  or  the  edief  or  Nantz 
drove  him  into  ihc  Romifh communion  to  avoid  pcrfccu- 
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tion.  H-e  then  bccatDeafTociate  chemill  itnd  pcn;io;;i- 
ry  in  the  royal  academy  of  fticnces,  and  died  in  1715. 
He  wrote,  A  coi.rfc  of  cheu  iitry  ;  An  univcrUl 
pharmacopoeia  ;  An  univcrfal  trcatife  of  drugs  ;  and, 
A  ire.itil'eon  aiuimony. 

LEMING,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

LEMMA,  (of  ^«^e«v(i.,  "1  ail'umc,")  in  mathema- 
tics, denotes  a  prcvioKS  propofuion,  laid  down  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  w;;y  for  fomc  folkwing  denionflrati- 
on  ;  andpreiixed  either  to  theorems, in  order  torender 
their  dcmonflration  Icfsperpkxed  and  intricate  ;  or  ta 
problems,  to  make  their  refolntion  more  ealy  and  lliort. 
Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one  tliiid  of  a  prifm,  or  pa- 
rallelopipcd,  of  tlie  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the 
deinonftralion  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way  isdiiiiculc 
and  troubleforae  ;  this  lemma  may  beprcmifed,  which 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progrcfhon,  that  the  fum  of 
the  ferics  of  the  fquaics,  iu  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progrellion,  bcgiiiiiing  from  o,  and  going  to  r,  4, 
9,  16,  2},  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  fum 
of  as  many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greateft ;  or  is  al- 
ways one-thirdnf  the  greatefl  term  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  tcnus.  Thus,  to  find  the  iufieftion  of  a 
curve  line,  this  lemma  is  firfl  pre mifed,  that  a  tan- 
gent may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given  point. 

So  iu  phyfics,  to  the  denioiiftration  ot  moll  propo- 
fitioiis,  fuch  lemmata  as  thefeare  necclFary  firit  10  be 
allowed  :  that  there  is  no  penetration  of  dimennnns  ; 
that  all  matter  is  divilible  ;  and  the  like.  As  alio  in 
the  theory  of  mcelicine,  that  where  the  blood  circu- 
lates, there  is  lite,  Sec. 

LEMNA,DucK  neat, in  botany  ;  agenus  of  the  di- 
andric order,  belonging  to  the  monoeciaclafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  or- 
der, I\iifcella>ieic.  The  male  calyx  is  mon.'phyllous; 
there  is  110  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  monophyllous  ; 
there  is  no  coralla,  one  flyle  ;  the  capfule  unilocular. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britaiiv,  grow- 
ing frequently  in  ditches  and  the  Ihallow  parts  of 
flagnant  waters.  All  of  them  are  acceptable  food  for 
ducks  and  geele. 

LEMNIAN-EARTH,  7'^rra  Lemina,z  medicinal, 
allringent  fort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  confidence  and 
reddifh  colour  ;  ufed  in  the  fame  cafes  as  bole.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  illand  of  Lcmnos,  whence  it  is 
chiefly  brought.  Many  form  it  into  round  cakes,  and 
imprefs  a  feal  upon  it  ;  whence  it  is  nlfo  called  terra 
JigtUata.  A  fort  is  faid  to  be  imported  from  Senegal, 
which  is  not  properly  an  earth,  though  fo  called,  but 
compofed   of  the  dried  pulp   of  the  fruit  of  t!ie  Bao- 

BAS. 

LEMNIUS  (Laevinus),  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at 
Ziric  Zee  in  Zealand,  in  150J.  He  prsciifcd  phyfic 
with  applaule  ;  and  alter  his  wife's  death  being  made 
pricll,  became  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where  he  died  in 
lj6o.  He  left  fevcral  eilcemed  works,  the  principal 
of  wiiich  isintitled  ZJf  occiiltis  natnra;  njracilis. 

LEMNOS  (anc.  geo.),  a  noble  illand  in  tlic  JEgtin 
fea,  near  Thrace,  called alfoZ)/^ei//\f,  from  itsroniilting 
of  two  towns.  The  firfl  inhabitants  were  the  Pelafgi, 
or  rather  the  I  hr^cians,  who  were  murdcicd  by  their 
wives.  A  tcr  thi  in  came  ihc  ehilurcn  of  the  Lcmaiail 
Widows  by  O.r.  Argo.naiits,  whofe  defcendants  were  at 
lall  expelled  by  the  Felafgi,  about  irco  years  before 
the  C  hriflian  era.  Lcm:  os  is  about  1 12  niiles  in  cir- 
cumference according  to  Pliny  ;  who  fay  s^  that  i;  is  of- 
ten 
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ten  rti,idon-ed  by  nio:int  Athos,  though  at  the  dillancc 
of  8 7  mil'.s.  It  has  been  called  ///////y/f,  from  qiit-cn 
Iliplij'yle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain  kind  uf  eanh  or 
chalk  called  tirra  Leiiuuii,  or  terra  Jii^ilLua  fr(iin  the 
fcal  or  imprcffion  which  it  can  bear,  and  which  is  ufcd 
for  confoiidaiing  wounds.  As  the  iahabitaius  were 
blackfiniths,  the  poecs  hive  taken  occafioii  to  fix  the 
forgts  of  Vcican  in  that  illand,  and  to  confccraic  tlic 
wliole  country  to  hi»  divinity.  Lrmnos  is  alfo  celebra- 
ted for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according  to  lomc  iradni- 
ons,  furpalfed  thole  of  Crete  and  Kgypt.  Some  remains 
of  it  were  flill  viliblc  in  the  age  ot  Pliny.  The  ilLtnd 
of  Leninos  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens 
by  Mihiidcs. 

LEMON,  in  botany.     See  Citrus. 

Lt.^loN-lJland,  one  of  the  Skeligillands  fo  called  ; 
faulted  olt  the  coall  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  tlic 
province  of  Munllcr  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round 
3"ock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  dan- 
gerous lolhips.  An  inci'edil^le  number  ofgannets  and 
other  binls  breed  here  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  ihc 
gannct  ueftles  nowhere  on  the  fouihern  coalls  or  Ire- 
land bnt  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  tlieni  are  feeii 
on  all  parts  of  the  coalls  on  the  wing.  There  is  ano- 
ther rock  on  ilie  northern  coall  of  Ireland  remarkable 
for  the  fime  circumllance. 

LKMONADE,  a  liquo:  prepared  of  wner,  fugir, 
and  lemon  or  ciiron  juice  ;  it  is  vciy  cooling  and 
grateful. 

I.EMOVICES,  a  people  of  Aquiiani.i,  lituued  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  Cnbi  to  the  norili,  the  Avcrni  to 
the  eafl,  [heCadurci  tothcfouth,  and  the  Pictones  to 
the  welt.  Now  the  Limojln  and  I^la  Marck^\ 

LEMUK,  the  Maucauco,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupcils  belonging  to  the  order  of  primatus,  the 
charaftcrs  of  whicii  aie  thefc  :  There  arc  four  lorc- 
tetth  in  the  tipper  jaw,  the  intermedi.itc  ones  being 
remote  ;  and  /ix  lonj;,  coniprelitd,  parjllcl  teetli  in  tlie 
iinderjiw  ;  the  dog-teeth  are  folitary,  and  the  grin- 
ders aic  fomewhat  lobatcd. 

I.  The  t.iriligr.idiis,  or  tail-lels  nuucauco,  a  fniiill 
animal  found  in  Bengal  and  the  illand  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
of  a  very  fingular  conflruCtion,  aiul  perhaps  longer  in 
proportion  to  iis  ihicknrfs  than  any  otiier  quailrupe 
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lieid  is  roundilh,  wuli  a  (harp-imiiued  nofe,  and 
cars  :    the  bo.'y  is  covered  with  ihori,  loft,  and 


The 
fniall 

filky  alh-coloured  and  reddilhfur:  ilie  iocs  aren.ked, 
and  the  nails  flat ;  excepiinj;  thofe  ol  1  lie  inner  toe  on 
each  iiind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  anJ  Iharp. 
The  lerigth  of  the  animal  from  'he  nofe  to  ilie  rump 
is  lixiten  inches.  —  II  lives  in  the  v\oods,and  fecJs  on 
fruits  :  In  a  tame  ft.ite  it  .Tjipcarst"  be  fond  of  eggs,  and 
it  would  alfo  greedily  devour  IV.iall  birds.  This  animal 
has  thcinatliviiy  of  the  llotli,  and  creeps  llowly  alont"; 
the  ground  :  it  i^  very  tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  makes 
a  plaintive  noife. 

A  variety  of  the  ,  buve,or  accordinjj  10  Mr  Pen:i.;nt 
a  diflinol  fpccies,  is, 

;.  The  /or;j  of  Buflbn,  or  tarJigraJi/j  of  Sc\u.  It 
hasa  produced  dog  like  vifage,  witli  the  forehead  liigli 
aliove  the  nofe  :  tiie  ears  arc  large,  thin,  and  rcundtd  : 
the  body  is  (lender  and  weak  :  limbs  arc  very  long  and 
flender  ;  and  the  thumb  on  each  foot  is  more  didinrt, 
and  ieparaie  from  the  toes  :  the  hair  on  the  body  is 
anivcrfally  fliort,  anddelieatciv  fofl ,  iliecolo  iron  the 
Vol.  IX. 


upper  part  tawny,  beneath  wliitifli.  In  lengih,from 
pile  tip  of  tlie:iofc  to  the  anus,  the  animal  is  only  eight 
inches.  It  diti'crs  totally  in  form  and  in  nature  from 
the  preceding  ;  and  notwithllanding  the  epithet  of 
tnrdigr<:idiii  or  /!^th  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  aclivc, 
and  afccnds  trees  nu  il  nimbly.  It  has  the  anions  of  an 
ape;  and,  if  we  credit  Scl...,  the  male  climbs  the 
trees,  and  talks  the  fruits  belorc  it  prefcnts  them 
[0  iis  mate. 

5.  Thcir.ongooz,  or  wodly  maucauco,  inhabits  Ma- 
dagalcar,  and  the  illands  to  the  ealUvard  3s  faras  Ce- 
lebes. It  is.;bout  the  lizcof  a  cat,  and  has  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  long,  foft,  and 
thick  fur,  a  little  curled  or  waved,  ofadccpbrow- 
niih  adi-colour  ;  ihct.iil  is  very  long,  covered  sviththc 
fame  fort  of  hair,  and  of  the  lame  colour.  It  lives  011 
(niits,  turns  its  tail  over  its  head  to  protctl  it  from 
rain,  and  lleeps  on  trees;  it  is  very  fportive  and 
good-natured,  and  very  tender. 

4.  The  catia,  or  ring-tailed  maki,  inhabUs  Mada- 
gafcar  and  the  neighbouring  ides'.  It  is  of  the  /izc  of 
a  cat  ;  has  the  hair  on  the  top  and  liind-p-rt  of  the 
head  of  a  deep  alh  colour,  ihc  back  and  iidcs  rcddiih, 
the  b.lly  and  in/i  ics  of  the  limbs  wiiite  ;  allitshairis 
very  full,  clofc  and  tine,  and  erect  like  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet ;  the  tdil  is  twice  the  Icngthof  the  body.  Itis  very 
good  nnnreJ,  anj  has  all  ihe  life  of  a  monkey,  with- 
out its  mifcldevoiis  difpofuion  !  i:  is  very  clean- 
ly, and  has  a  weak  cry.  In  a  wild  flate  they  go  in 
troops  of  30  or  40,  and  are  cafily  tamed  when  taken 
young. 

J.  The  caudatus  nigcr,  or  ruffed  maucauco,  (the 
^-"(V/vof  BuliiMi),  is  alio  .m  juliabiiani  of  Madagafcar. 
It  is  fomewhat  higcr  than  the  laft,  and  has  long  hair 
Ittnding  ont  round  the  lidcs  of  the  head  like  a  riifF;  a 
long  tail  ;  tlic  colour  of  the  whole  animal  generally 
blick,  but  fomeiimcs  while  fpotted  witJi  black.  In 
a  wild  Itatc,it  is  very  fierce  ;  and  makes fuch  a  violent 
noife  in  the  woods,  that  the  cries  of  two  might  be 
e„llly  niillaken  lor  tlic  noilc  made  by  a  hundred. 

6.Thcvolans,  or  Hying  maucauco,  rrfemblesa  bat : 
being  furnilhcJ  witii  a  flrong  membrane  like  tli.-it  ani- 
mal, by  which  it  is  en  died  10  tiy.  It  inhabits  ihc 
eouniry  about  Gu/.aiMl,  ilie  Molucca  illes,  and  the  Phi- 
lippines ;  feeds  on  the  truits  ot  the  trees,  and  is  very 
diilincl  both  from  the  bat  and  flying  fquirril.  lis  hi- 
It'uy,  however,  is  very  liitle  known, 

7.  The /.v;-/;V;-  of  Button  (ranked  by  Mr  Pennant 
under  this  genus)  has  a  pointed  vifigc  ;  llender  nofe, 
bilobaleil  at  the  end  :  eyes  large  and  prominent :  ears 
erect,  broad,  naked,  femitr.-.nfparcnt,  an  inch  and  a 
halflong,  with  a  tuitof  hairs  betwecnthem  on  tlie  top 
of  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe 
andon  the  u]iper  eyc-bro->v.  In  each  jaw  arctwocut- 
tingand  two  c mine  teeth  ;  which  form  an  exception  in 
this  gi  nus.  1  here  are  four  long  llendcr  tors  and  a  di- 
liinil  ihu'iilioii  each  fooi  ;  the  [numbs  on  the  hind  feet 
very  Invail  an<i  greatly  dilated  at  their  ends  :  the  tail 
ii  aimollnakcd  ;  the  grc.ucr;iart  round  and  fcaly  like 
thatofa  rat,  but  growing  hair^  lowar.'s  the  end,  which 
istult(d.  The  penis  is  pendulous  ;  and  tbe  fcrotum 
and  le  titles  ;!rc  of  a  v.ill  li.'.c  in  pioportion  to  the  a-d- 
ina(.  The  length  of  the  animal  fnmi  nofe  to  tail  is 
licir  (ix  inches  :  10  the  liind  toes  eleven  and  a  half,  the 
I'ind  legs,  like  thofc  of  t'lc  jerboa,  being  of  a  great 
5  Ci  length  ; 
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Lemurcs  length  ;  the  tail  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  It  iii- 
h:bitsthc  rcraoieft  ilLinds  of  India,  efpccially  Aniboi- 
na  ;  and  is  called  by  the  Macairars  fodji. 

8.  The  iiitlc  ni.uic.uigo  his  a  rounded  head,  fliarp 
IHiofrjiong  vbiikcVs  ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw  -, 
four  cutting  tee^h  in  tlie\ipper  jaw,  lix  in  the  low- 
er :  fcven  griiiilcrs  qo-cWst-Ji-ic  ;  the  nearert  Iharp, 
the  more  Jiilain  lobitej  :  the  t.;rs  arc  large,  roiind- 
illi,  naked,  anil  incmbrai:ace(>iis  ;  the  eyes  very  large 
ana  full.  The  toes  arc  'ou^,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ; 
the  ends  round  J  the  n.-nls  rv'und,  an..'i  very  fliorc ; 
ex<  t;;  tliat  of  the  fufl  toe,  which  is  long  and  fliarp: 
the  L  il  is  hairy,  of  the  lenglh  of  the  boi'y,  and 
i'reiuiilile.  Till-  auiuial  i.s  rather  lefs  than  the  black, 
rau*  and,  in  Mr  Pennants  opinion,  fecms  to  be  the 
f:mc  which  BufFon  cslis  le  rat  de  MadegaJ'car.  It  is 
fi;'puredto  live  in  the  palm  trees,  and  feed  onfruits. 
it  i;  jK:3  iis  food  in  its  fore-feet  like  fquirrcls,j  is 
lively,  and  has  a  weak  cry  ;  and  when  it  deeps,  it 
rolls  ilielt   up. 

There  ari.  ilirce  or  four  other  fpecics  ;   thofe  above 
litfcribed  are  1  .■.ucdon  Plate  CCLXVIII. 

^lURE.S,  m  antiquity,  fpiri.s  or  hobgoblirs  ; 
jbofts  of  dcp  .1  ted  pcrfons,  \i  i;o  return  to  tcr- 
Ftorment  the  li\i   ,',. 

I  areilic  func  \vi  '.i  .'.(;■  :m,  wIuLh  tiie  ancients 

Id  to  wander  round  tl}C.  world,  to  frighten  good 

and  plague  the  bad.     For  which  reafoil'at 

they  had  i^viurh  or  feafls  inftituied  to  appeafe 

a^i-^S'of  the'^aeFunftA'  See  Lares. 

.^jlai  us  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus  : 
the  i     .,  -en  re]c;.fed  t'rom  the  bancis  of  the  body, 

and  freed  from  pcfforniiug  their  bodily  funftions,  bc" 
ci.'iae  akind  of  daemons  or  genii,  formerly  called/c'm«- 
rei.  Of  thele  lemures,  thofe  that  w;re  kind  to  their 
fsmilics  were  called  larcs  jaiiiiliitrei ;  but  thofe  who, 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  conti- 
nuallji,  withoiu  meeting  with  any  place  of  reft,  and 
terripcd  good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vulgarly 
c/iled /V.'"— .  - -^5Mv 

/\nai:,:  uientator on  Horace  mentions,  that 

the  Ron!  ,1.3  w  luie  ieimirii  for  nviures  ;  which  la!l 
word  was  formed  froin  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his 
brother  R«amliis,  ar.d  who  returned  to  earth  to  tor- 
went  hiui. 

C  ■  '  ;js  obfcrvcs,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin 
to-.;  t-i  fignilics   the  foul  of  a  man  fcparated 

lro:;i  Lii^  body  by  dc  ;tli. 

LEMURIA,  or  Lk  murai.ia,  a  feaft  folemnized  at 
Rome  on  the  9ih  of  May,  10  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead  or  in  ilic  honoijr  of  t!ie  lemurcs. — It  wnsinllitu- 
icd  by  Boinulus,  to  ajipi'it'c  the  gholl  of  his  murtlcr- 
cd  brother  Rca;iis,  which  he  thought  was  continually 
purfui.'iL';  I  im  to  revenge  ii;c  horridcrime. — The  naine 
Icmnri;;  is  thcreforefu;'!'  t:cd  tube  acorruptioa  of  Re- 
nuiria,  ;. -'.  the  feaft  ot  Remus,  ^crifices  continued 
for  three  ri  :h.ts,  the  temples  werelhut  up,  and  mar- 
riages were  ,  -i  diivi:  :;;  the  folemnily.  A  va- 
riety of  whi.. .  ,.  ,\moni;.3  were  perfor.Tied,  ma- 
gical words  m.ide  uie  of,  and  the  ghofls  dcfired  to 
withdraw,  witlm  it  endeavouring  to  h'lrt  or  3ffrin;ht 
their  friends  alrvc  grou;-.d.  The  chui"  t.i  iiluies 
were  ablution,  putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths, 
and  beating  kculcs  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins 
Heep  their  dillnnce. 

LENA,  a  great  river   of  Siberia  in  Afw,  which 


takes  its  rife  in  N.  Lat.  J2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  124.  30. 
from  Kerro.  After  traverling  a  large  trad  of  land,  it 
divides  itfdfinto  five  branches  about  Lat-  73".  Three 
of  thefernn  welUvard,  and  two  caftward,  by  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Icy  Sea.  Its  three  weflern 
mouths  lie  in  143°  E.Long,  from.  I'erro,  but  the  eaft- 
ern  ones  extend  to  153.  The  current  is  every  where 
llow,  ;u'd  iis  bed  entirely  free  from  rocks.  The 
botici'.ii  is  f^ndy,  and  the  bai;ks  are  in  fomc  places 
rocky  and  mountainous.  Sixteen  large  rivers  fall 
into  the  Lona  during  its  courfe  to  the  northern 
ocean. 

Len-s  A,  a  I'c  hi\ .  I  kept  by  the  Greeks  is  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  wliich  there  WIS  much  fcafting  and  Bac- 
chanalian jolliiy,  acconipsnitd  with  poetical  contenti- 
ons, and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  Was 
generally  facriticed  on  the  occafion,  and  treated  ,with 
various  marks  or  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  beingjOatu- 
rally  fond  of  brouling  on  ihe  vine-flioots.  , 

L  ENFANT  (James),  a  learned  Frenc?i  writer  bora 
in  1 66 1.  After  fluoyingatSaumur,  he  went  to  Heidel- 
btrg,  where  he  received  impolition  of  hands  for  t!ie 
minillry  iu  16S4.  He  difcharged  the  funflions  of 
this  cba:,a,;;er  with  great  reputation  there,  as  chap- 
lain of  the  electrel's  dowager  Palatine,  and  paftor  in 
ordinary  to  the  French  phtirch.  Tii&dcfccnt  of  the 
French  into  the  .Pala'tinate  otiliged  our  author  to  de- 
part from  Heidelberg  in  16S8.  He  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  elecT;or  Frederic,  afterward  king  of  Prnflia, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  minijlers.  There  he  conti- 
nued 39  years,  diriinguifning  himfelf  by  his  wriiingSi 
He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Pruflia,  Charlotta 
Sophia;  and  after  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia.  In  1707  he  took  a  journey  to  Englar.d  and 
Holland,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before 
Qjieen  Anne  ;  and  might  have  fettled  in  London, 
with  the  title  oichaplain  to  her  majcjly._  In  1,712  he 
went  to  Helmlladi,  in  1715  to  Leiplic,  and  iiv<ij2J  to 
Breflaw,  t<>  fearch  for  rare  b"oks  and  MSS.  Itisnot 
certain  whether  it  w-as  he  that  firfl  formed  the  de- 
hgnofthc  BlbliiitbequeCcr::iaiiig;n,  which  began  in 
1720 :  or  whether  it  w.as  fuggelted  to  him  by  one  of 
the  fociety  of  learned  men,  which  took  the  name  of 
Ji,ony»ieus,  and  who  ordinarily  met  at  his  houfe.  He 
died  in  172S.  Hi?  principal  wurks  arc,  i.TheHi- 
Itory  of  the  Council  'Of  Conliance,  2  vols  410.  2.  A 
Hiltory  of  the  Council  of  Pifa,  2  vols  4to.  3.  The 
New  Teftamcnt  tranllated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  bygeanlbbre  andLenfa'nt,  2  vols 
4to.  4.  The  Hiilory  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim's 
Latin  diifertation.  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  Bi!>i':o- 
theque  Chaifie,  La  Republic  da  L  :tt-  a,  La  Bibiiolh.jui 
Ci)  nuoiiqu^,  &c.  \ 

LENGLET  (Nicholas  du  Frch.,,  I'abbe),  born 
at  Beauvais  in  France,  1674,  was  a  ii;oIl  fertile  and 
nCeful  French  author  on  a  variety  of  fil  -efts,  liiflori- 
c,-l,  geographical,  political,  and  uiiiUih  phical.  The 
following  defervc  particular  notice  :  i.  A  Method  of 
St  idyi.ng  Hiltory,  with  a  CataU'gae  of  the  Principal 
Hiilorians  of  every  age  and  couniiy,  publifhed  in 
171?;  a  work  whi-h  cilablilhed  his  reputation  as  an 
hillorical  writer  :  it  was  tranllated  iatomoft  of  the 
modern  laaigiugcs,  particuhrly  our  own,  with  confi- 
dcrablcimprovenieuts,  by  Richard  RawIinfon,LL.  D. 
and  F.  R.  S.  and  publilhed  at  London  in  1730,  in 
2  vols  8vo.    3,  A  Copious  Abridgment  of  Univerfal 

Hiflory 


Lena 
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Lcagth    Hiftory  and  Biography,  iii  chronological  order,  under 

the  lillc  o^  Tiib/cttij  Chroi:ol'gii]ues  ;  which  mnJc  lis 
firA  appearance  at  Paris  in  1744,  in  2  vols  fmall  8vo, 
'  and  was  univerfally  admired  by  the  lilcr.iti  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  author  attended  with  great  candour, 
as  every  writer  ought,  to  well  founded  judicious  criti- 
cidns.  In  future  editions  lie  made  fevcral  alterations 
and  imi'rovcmeiits,  and  from  one  of  thcfe,  wc  believe 
that  of  1759,  an  Euglilh  tranllition  was  made,  and 
publilhed  at  Loudon  in  1762,  in  2  vols  large  8vo. 
Du  Frefiioy  died  in  1755  ;  the  Paris  edition  of  1759 
Was  printed  from  the  author's  corrected  copy;  and 
the  iniprellioii  being  fold  oft",  another  edition  appear- 
ed in  I  76;!,  with  conlidcrable  impravemcuts  by  an  un- 
known  riditor  ;  to  the  biographical  part,  a  great  num- 
ber of  names  of  refpc(::^alilc  perfons  are  added,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  former  edition  ;  and  it  has  tiiis  fupe- 
rior  advantage  in  the  hiilorical  pans,  that  the  general 
hilluryis  brouglit  down  to  the  year  1762.  Du  Kref 
noy,  however,  has  loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of 
faints,  martyrs,  councils,  fynods,  hcrefics,  fchifnis, 
and  other  ecclcliallical  matters,  fit  only  for  the 
libraries  of  Pupiih  convents  and  Icminaries. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end.  In  duration,  it  is  applied  to  any  fpace  of 
tim;  ,  whether  long  or  ihort. 

LENGl'HENJNG,  in  fliip  carpentry,  the  opera- 
tion ot  cutiinga  Ihip-down-aciolstlie  middle,  and  add- 
ing a  certain  portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed 
by  fawing  he  planks  afunder  in  different  places  of  her 
length,  on  each  fulcof  the  midlhip  frame,   to    prevent 
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her  from  being  too  much  weakened  in  one  pi  ice.  Tl;e 
two  ends  arc  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  dillance  ; 
which  nnifl  be  equal  to  the  propofed  addition  of 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  of  timber  is  next 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  wiiich  a  fufficient  number  of 
timbers  arc  erefted,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced 
by  the  feparation.  The  two  parts  of  the  kelcfon  are 
afterwards  united  by  an  additionil  piece  which  is  fco- 
rcd  down  upon  the  floor-timbers,  and  as  many  beams 
as  may  be  ncceffary  arcfixed  acrofs  the  lliip  in  thenew 
interval.  Finally,  tiie  planks  of  the  fide  arc  prolong- 
ed fo  as  10  unite  with  each  other;  and  th'd'c  of  the 
ceiling  refitted  in  the  fame  manmr ;  by  which  the 
whole  procefs  is  completed. 

LENEICIA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fort  feat- 
ed  on  a  rock.  The  nobiliiy  of  the  province  hold  their 
diet  here.  It  Hands  in  a  inora-fs  on  the  banks  ot  the 
river  Bfura,  in  E.  Long.  19   2J.  N.  Lut.  ja.  12. 

LENOX  or  DuNBARTON  Shirc,  a  cotliHy  of  Scot 
land,  flrctching  14  miles  in  Icngtii  and  20  in  breath, 
is  bounded  on  the  lontii  by  the  river  and  frith  of 
Clyde,  on  the  well  by  Lochloiig  and  .'\rgylcthire,  on 
the  north  by  the  Grampian  hills,  and  on  the  calf  by 
Monieiih  anil  Stirlinufhircs.  Great  part  of  this  cou.ily 
conlllls  of  hills  anil  heaths,  fit  for  nothing  but  palhi- 
ragc  and  fport  ;  even  in  the  lower  lands,  the  i^>ilis  not 
extremely  fcriilc  ;  yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  agree- 
ably diverfilied  \\\\.\\  hill,  dale,  mountain,  heath, 
flreams,  lakes,  woods,  and  fields  of  corn  ;  liic  fliirc  is 
likewifc  beautified  with  a  grca/  number  of  agreeable 
feats  and  plantations,  belonging  to  genilemcn  of  ("or- 
cune.  Part  nf  this  county  is  walhcd  by  the  river  Clyde 
ill  its  courlc  to  the  fca:  even  at  the  calUc  of  Dunbar- 


ton,  the  breadth  of  it  amounts  to  two  miles  at  high* 
water,  and  it  continues  extcndiiigin  width  and  depth 
until  K  joins  the  ocean.  Knmi  :hc  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  the  two  bays  of  Loclilong  and  Lochfyn  make 
large  indentations  in  the  ihire  of  Uuniianoii.  The 
only  river  of  any  conlldcration  lli.it  runs  through  this 
county,  is  the  Levcn,  ihe  Lclanoni.is  of  Ptolemy, 
otlierwife called  Levinia,  the  Litiii  name  for  Lenox. 
TIjeriverLcven  is  a  pure  tranfp:ireiit  pafloral  dream, 
that  warbles  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  through  adcliglii- 


fiil  vale  adorned  with  farms,  feais,  woods7and  planta- 
tions. It  derives  its  origin  from  the  great  lake  callc  ! 
Z.(;(r//o;//c/.'fl',ofwhic!i  indeed  it  is  tlic  overflowing,  and, 
after  a  delightful  mcandringcourfe  of  five  or  fix  miles, 
difenibogues  itfelf  into  tlic  Clyde  at  thee  ill Ic  of  Dun. 
barton.  But  thcgreatclb  curioliiy  of  this  county  is 
Lochloniond  iifclf,  a  vart  body  of  frcili  water,  I'up- 
plied  by  fubtcrraneousfpriiigs  and  rivulets,  furrouiul- 
ed  with  huge  mountains,  extending  25  milesin  length, 
and  in  fonie  places  five  milesin  breadth,  incredibly 
deep  in  every  part,  inicrfperfcd  with  24ver'iant  ides, 
fome  of  which  are  llockcit  with  red  deer,  and  inhabi- 
ted. Nothing  can  be  more  uildly  roniantic  thautliis 
part  of  the  country  during  the  funuuer-feafon,  on  ti'e 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  :  the  highroad  runs  in  fomc 
places  through  natural  woods ;  overlung,  on  one  hand, 
by  ftcep  mountains,  covered  with  flowery  heath  ;  and 
on  the  other  openiiigin  lonj;  viftas  upon  the  lake,  ter- 
minated by  green  iflands  ihatfeem  to  fioat  upon  the 
water.  Among  the  rivers  of  this  lliire  we  Ihall  like- 
wife  mention  the  water  of  Hlaiie,  which  though  itielf 
an  inconliderable  flreani,lKth  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  birth  of  Ge  ugc  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  and  hiftorian.  He  was  bom  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lake,  f.ot  far  from  the  place  called  B/ieha- 
nan,  where  we  may  behold  an  elegant  feat  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Montrofc,  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Graham,  fo  often  dillinguifiied  by  its  Iny^ltv,  inte- 
grity, and  valour.  The  lame  part  of  the  country  gave 
birth  to  the  i;rrat  matheniaiician  and  naturalill,  Na- 
pier, Lord  Merchilton.  inventor  of  the  logarithms. 
The  title  ol  Lmcis,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of 
the  fliire,  was  heretofore  veiled  in  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in 
the  perfon  of  King  James  VI.  whole  father,  Henrv 
Lord  Darnly,  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lenox.  This 
prince  conferred  the  title  upon  hs  kinfnian  Efme 
Stuart, fon  of Jolm  Lord  d'Aubigney  in  France:  bit, 
his  racefailini;;at  the  death  of  Charles  duke  of  Lenox 
and  Richmond, and  the  eftatcdcvolvingto  the  crown, 
Kin^  Charles  II.  conferred  both  titles  on  his  own  na- 
tural fon  by  the  diichefs  of  Porlfmouth  ;  and  they  arc 
fliU  enjoyed  by  his  polUrity.  The  peopic  of  Lcnux- 
fliire  are  chiefly  Lowlaiiders,  though  in  fome  parts  of 
it  divine  fcrvicc  is  performed  in  the  Erfc  language. 
The  mod  numerous  clans  in  thisdiflrid,  are  the  Mac- 
farlanc,  the  Colquhonns,  and  the  Buchanans.  They 
generally  profcfk  the  pcotcllint  fai:h,  according  to 
the  Prelbyterian  difcipliue  ;  yet  fome  of  the  gentle- 
men follow  the  Eiigliih  riiiid.  Th-  commonalty  arc 
for  the  mod  part  fober,  honed,  and  indudrious  ;  and 
though  they  live  poorly,  are  tali,  vigorous,  and  heal- 
thy. 

LENS,  apiece  ofgbifs,  or   any  other  tranfparcnt 

fubltancc,  the  furf.ices  of  which  arc  fo  formed,  that 
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lent      il-c  rayiof  i!i<-  li^^lit,  by  paffiiig  through  it,  are  msdc  (o 

i;         cii.iiij;c  thtir  diieftio:i,  titlicr  tCMiliiig  to   meet  in  a 

l-io.      noiiu  b;yimd  [he  lens,  omiadeto  become  parallel    a(- 

"         icr  coiivcr^^iiig  or  liivcrgiiig  ;  or  l.cllly,  proccednig  as 

if  they  had  ilTiitd  iVom  a  point    btl'orc    ihcy  fell   npi):i 

tlie  kns.     Some  Icnfcs  are  co:ivcx,  or  thicker  in  the 

middle  ;  Ibnic  concave,  or    thinner   in  the  middle  : 

fomc   pUno-convcx,  or  plano-concave;  that  is  wiili 

one  iide  flat  aiid  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  and 

fume  are  called  vienifciij-.s ,  or  convex  on  one  fide  and 

concave  on  the  oilier.     Sic  Dioptrics,  p.  32. 

LENJ",  a  folemn  lime  of  falling  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  obfervcd  as  a  time  of  luiniiliatioii  before 
£alier,  liie  great  fclUval  of  our  Saviour's  refiuTcc- 
tion. 

Thc^fc  of  thcRomilli  church,  and  ibme  of  the  ?y«- 
tcftani  conimimion,  nuin.tain,  that  it  was  always  a 
laft  of  40  days,  and,  as  fiich,  of  apoftolical  inlliiii- 
tioii.  Others  thiuk  'it  was  imly  of  cckfiallical  in- 
llitutio.i,  and  that  it  was  varioully  obferveu  in  dif- 
ferent cluirclus,  ar.d  ;;;rcw  by  degrees  fioiu  a  faft  of 
40  iiours  to  a  fall  of  40  days.  Thisis  the  fentiment 
of  iMorton,  Eilliop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and 
others. 

Anciently  tlie  manner  of  obfervinglent  among  thofc 
who  were  pioully  difpofcd,  was  to  abfiain  from  food 
liil  evening  :  thtir  only  rcfrcihinent  was  a  flipper  ;  and 
then  it  Vv;:s  iiiditicrcni  whellurit  was  flefiiorany  other 
f'lod,  provided  it  was  ufcd  with  fobriety  and  moder;i- 
lion. 

Lent  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  exercifng, 
more  abund.ntly,  every  fptcies  of  charity.  Thus 
what  tluy  rp,;rcd  from  tiieir  own  bodies  by  abridging 
liicm  of  a  meal,  was  iifially  given  to  the  poor;  tjiey 
cmpLyed  their  vacant  hours  in  vifiting  the  lick  and 
ihofc  ihat  Were  in  prifon,  in  enitnaining  Grangers, 
and  reconciling  differences.  Tlie  imperial  laws  for- 
bad all  profcciition  of  men  in  ciiminal  aftions,  that 
might  bring  them  to  corporal  pnnilhment  and  torture, 
duiiiig  the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  time  of  more 
than  ordinary  ftrictiiefs  and  devotion,  and  therefore  in 
many  of  the  great  cluirches  they  had  religious  ali'cm- 
blics  for  prayer  and  pre.icliing  every  day.  All  public 
gaiacs  and  luge-plays  were  prohibited  at  thisfe?fon  ; 
as  alio  the  celebi.-iion  of  all  fcfiivals,  birth-days,  and 
nianiages,  ss  imfuitable  to  the  prefent  occalion. 

The  Chriiliansof  the  Greek  chruch  obfcrvc  four 
knis  ;  the  fiiil  commencts  onthe  15th  of  November; 
the  feeond  is  the  f^me  with  our  lent  ;  the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Wh.iifuitide,  and  comiuucs  till  the 
fcllival  of  St  Peter  and  St  P.^ul :  and  the  fonrtii  com- 
ircnccson  the  firilof  Auguft,  and  lads  nolonger  than 
till  the  15th.  Tlitfe  Iciits  are  obferved  with  great 
ftriL^iefs  and  auficriry  ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days they  indulge  ihemfelves  in  drinking  wiiie  and 
Kliiigoil,  V,  hijhare  prohiiiiied  on  other  days. 

LENTIL,  in  b.v.any.     See  Ervum. 

LENTINI.     See.LEONTiNi. 

LENTISCUS,  in  botany.     See  Pistaci.i. 

LEO,  in  zoology.     See  Felis. 

Leo,  in  allronomy,  the  fifth  of  the  12  figns  of 
tlie  zodiac.  The  liars  in  the  eonflellation  Leo  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue  arc  17,  befides  the  infornies, 
which  arc  8  ;  i:i  iycho's  30  ;  iiv  the  Briiainnic  cato- 
Ipgac  2.5. 


Lof.  X.  whofc  proper  name  was  John  dc  Mcdicis, 
is  a  pope  ever  to  be  remembered  by  Proteltants,  as  ha- 
ving piovtd  the  caufe  of  the  reformation  brgun  by 
iMartiii  Luther.  He  had  been  honoured  with  a  car- 
dinal's'nad  at  i4yc:irs  of  age,  and  fome  years  after 
with  the  dignity  of  legate  by  Julius  II.  He  was  in 
that  qualify  in  the  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  near  Ravenna  in  r  512,  where  he  was  taken 
prifoner.  The  foldicrs,  who  had  overcome  him,  ihow- 
ed  him  fuch  great  veneration,  that  they  humbly  aiked 
his  pardon  for  gaining  the  victory,  befoughc  him  to 
give  them  abfohuion  for  it,and  promifed  never  to  bear 
arms  agaiiill  the  pope.  When  pope  Julius  died,  Leo 
wasvery  ill  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Florence, and  was 
carried  to  Rome  in  a  litter.  His  liurrying  about  evtvy 
night  to  the  cardinals  of  his  fai^ion,  occafioned  the 
breaking  of  his  ulcer  ;  and  the  matter  which  ran  from 
it  cxlialtd  fuch  a  llcuch,  that  all  the  cells  in  the  coi;- 
chve,  which  were  feparated  only  by  thin  partitions, 
W'cre  poifoned  by  il.  Upon  this  the  cardinalsconfultcd 
the  phyficians  of  the  concLve,  to  knew  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  They,  being  bribed,  faid  the  cardinal  de 
Medicis  could  not  live  a  monih  ;  which  fentence  oc- 
c;ilioncd  his  being  chofen  pope.  Thus  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  then  lujt  30  years  of  age,  was  elefted  pope 
upon  a  faife  infnrmatiou;  and  as  joy  is  the  niofl  fove- 
reigu  of  all  remedies,  he  foon  after  recovered  his 
health,  fo  that  the  old  cardinals  had  reafou  to  repient 
their  credulity. — He  was  better  calculated  for  a  tem- 
poral prince,  being  ambitious,  politic,  luxurious,  a 
connnoili'eur  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  accomplilhed  flue 
gentleman  :  thus  qualified,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo 
young  a  pontifl",  ncglc6b:ng  the  true  intercll  of  his 
church,  Ihould  avail  hinifelf  of  the  folly  of  religious 
dupes,  and  publicly  fell  indulgences  to  fupport  his 
prodigality,  cf,)eeially  as  he  was  known  to  dilbelieve 
Chriltianity  itfclf,  which  he  called  A  very  profitable 
fabic  for  hi,n  and  his  [iri'dtc^lfurs.  In  I  51  7,  hepublidied 
general  indulgences  throughout  Europe  (and  ordered 
ihepriells  to  recommend  them)  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
would  contribute  any  fum  towards  completing  the 
church  of  St  Peter  ;  and  this  was  the  bafis  of  the  re- 
formation. See  LuTHEP.  and  Indulgence.)  Leo 
died  in  1521. 

It  is  but  juflice  to  add,  that  to  this  pope  W'as  prin- 
cipally owing  thcrevival  of  polite  literature  in  Italy. 
Hefpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  in  recovering  an- 
cient manufcripts,  and  procuring  good  editions  of 
them  :  lie  favoured  the  arts  and  fcienccs  ;  and  gloried 
in  being  the  patron  of  learned  and  ingeuiousmen,  who 
in  return  have  been  virylavilh  in  his  praife.  Mr 
Pope,  in  his  elTiy  on  Criiicifm,  beflowson  him.  thcfe 
harmonii  us  lines. 

But  fee  !  each  niufe  ia  Leo's  po!den  days, 
starts  from  her  trance  ;  a::<l  trims  her  wither'd  bays; 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  «'er  its  ruins  fpread, 
Shakes  oif  the  dull,  and  rears  its  rev'rcnd  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  filler  .-Irts  rcvivt  : 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 
With  fwettcr  notes  each  riling  temple  rung  ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  1  Vida  fung. 
Leo  (St),  a  linall  but  llrong  town  of  Italy,  in    the 
territory  of  the  chi.rch,  and  dutchy  of  Urbino,  with  a 
bilhop'sfee.     It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  ri- 
ver Marrechia,  in  E.  Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  57. 
LEOMINSTER,    »  town  of    Hereford fliire,    in 

England^ 
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Leon.      England,  feated  on  the  river  Lug,  whicli  waters  tlie 

^ '  north  and  ca!l  fides  of  tlic   town,  and  over  which 

there  are  ftvcral  bridges.  It  is  a  large,  handfomc,  po- 
)niloiis  borough  ;  and  is  a  great  thoroiigiitare  betwixt 
South-Wales  and  London,  from  which  lad  it  is  dif- 
tant  ii;  niealurcd  miles.  In  King  John's  reign  it 
was  burnt,  but  loon  after  rcbnik.  Ji  was  incorpora- 
ted i>y  ^)iicen  Wary,  and  is  governed  by  a  high  flew- 
ard,  bailiti",  recorder,  12  capital burgelll-s  (outof  whom 
the  bailill'is  chofcn),  and  a  town-clerk.  Its  market  is 
on  Friiiay,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  all  noted  for  horfes 
and  black  cattle,  on  February  13th,  Tuelday  after 
Midlcnt-Snnday,  May  13th,  July  loth,  September 
4th,  :n!d  November  ill.  l~Jic  market  was  on  Thurf- 
day  till  it  was  changed,  on  a  petition  from  the  cities 
of  Hereford  and  Worceflci",  complaining  of  their  lofs 
of  trade  ;  lince  which,  the  vafi  trade  it  had  in  wool 
»ind  wheat  is  much  leffcned.  TJie  heft  flax  is  faid  10 
grow  here,  and  it  has  been  equally  noted  for  the  beft 
wheat,  barley,  and  the  fineft  bread.  The  inliabitants 
drive  a  conliderable  trade  not  only  in  the  wool,  but  in 
gloves,  leather,  li.it-making,  &c.  and  there  are  fevc- 
ral  rivers  in  and  about  the  town  on  which  they  have 
mills  and  other  machines.  Near  its  church  are  fome 
remains  of  its  priory  ;  and  on  a  neighbom-ing  hill  ai  e 
the  ruins  ot  ap:,lacc,  called  to  thia  day  Comfort -Ca file. 
]t  has  fevcral  good  inns,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     \V.  Long.  2.  4J.   N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

LEON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Brc- 
tagnc,  and  capital  of  ilie  Lyonnois,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee.  It  is  feated  near  ihc  fea,  in  W.  Long.  3.  55. 
N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  king- 
dom ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Aflurias;  on  the  well 
by  Galicia  and  Pnriiigiil  ;  and  on  the  foiith  by  Eflrc- 
madura  and  Caftile,  which  alio  bounds  it  on  tlie  rail. 
It  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  almofl  equal  parts  by  the  ri- 
ver Dncro,  or  Donro.  It  produces  all  the  lucellarics 
of  life,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  large epifcopal  townof  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdo]n  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Remans  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  fineft  catlie- 
dral  chnrch  in  all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich 
and  pcpuluus  than  at  prcfent,aiui  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing liic  c.ipilal  of  I  lie  tirll  Chriflia;!  kingdom  in  Spain. 
It  is  le.ilcd  between  two  fources  of  the  river  E(i„,  in 
W.  Long.  J.  13.  N.  Lat.  42.  j;. 

Leon  (Fctir  Cicca  de),  author  of  the  hiAory  of 
Peru.  He  left  Spain  liis  native  country  at  I  3  years  of 
age,  in  order  10  go  into  America,  where  he  rcliiird 
1  7  years  ;  and  obferved  fo  mai'y  remarkable  things, 
that  he  refulved  to  commit  tin  in  to  writing.  The  lirll 
part  of  this  hillory  \(as  printed  at  Seville  in  15:3. 
He  brgan  it  in  1541,  aiiii  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was 
at  Lima,  tlie  capital  of  the  kingilom  of  Peru,  when  he 
;;avclhe  finilhing  flroke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years 
of  nge. 

Lto.\  (/(■•  N't:i'.rapt,a,  .-.  toivn  of  Notli  Anurica,  i'l 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua  j  the  re- 
lldence  of  the  governor,  and  a  billwp's  fee.  It  con- 
lills  of  about  1000  honfes,  and  has  fevcral  moiiaflcrifs 
and"  nunneries  belonging  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  lake  which  ebbs  and  'lows  like  ilic  fra.  7  he 
lewn  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  Yolcano,  wiiich  ren- 


ders it  fubjecl  to  earthquakes.  It  was  tskcn  by 
the  buccaneers  in  1685,  in  light  of  a  Spaiiilh  ar- 
my who  were  fix  to  one.  W.  Long.  86.  10.  N.  Lat. 
12.  2J. 

LEONARD  i:e  noblet  (St)  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Guiennc  and  territory  of 
Limofin,  with  a  coiillderable  manufactory  of  cloth  and 
paper.  It  is  feated  oil  the  river  Vieiine,  in  E.  Long. 
I.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  JO. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     See  Vinci. 

LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  one  of  the  mofl  learned 
men  ot  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Wcllplu- 
lia.  He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  coUcftcd  excel- 
lent materials  for  compoling  The  Ctti'iuun  Hijiciy ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  public  arc  indebted  lor  the 
bell  account  we  have  of  that  empire.  To  his  know- 
ledge in  the  learned  languages,  he  h::d  adJed  that  of 
tlie  civil  law  ;  whereby  he  was  well  qualified  to  tranf- 
late  the  Baj'iiua.  His  other  vcrllons  were  ellcemed, 
though  critics  pretend  to  have  found  many  faults  in 
them.     He  died  in  1593,  aged  60. 

LEONIDaS  1.  king  i,f  Sparta,  a  renowned  v.'ar- 
rior,  llain  in  defending  the  llraits  of  Thermopylas 
againfl  Xerxes,  480  B.  C.     See  Sparta. 

LEONINE,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kindof  verfes 
which  rhinie  at  every  hcmillic,  the  middle  always 
chiming  to  the  end.     Of  which  kind  we  find  fevcral 

ancient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  &c Forin- 

llance,  Murttns  ipcaking  of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo 
Gambara  of  ijrelie,  lays, 

Bnxia,  vi'Jirj.ns  >//irJo/a  vohnnina  z/atis, 
h' on  f tint  iioJIrMes  tzrgen  digna  /.ates. 
The  following  one  is  from  the  (chool  of -Sdlei  iium  : 
Ut  vit-.s  poenam  de  jn.tibus  iiic':j>;  coenani. 

The  origin  of '.lie  word  is  foniewhat  obfcaix-  :  Paf- 
quier  derives  it  from  one  Leoninns  or  Lconius,^ 
who  excelled  in  this  way;  and  dedicated  fcveral 
]'ieces  to  Pope  Alexander  JU. ;  others  derive  it  from 
Pope  Leo  ;  and  other- from  the  bcall  called  lion,  by 
reafon  it  is  the  loftieft  of  all  verfes. 

LEONTICA,  feallsor  facrifices,cclebrattd  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  fun. — They  were  called 
Ltoniica,  and  the  prieils  wlio  oflicialed  at  them  Z-fft- 
ms,  bccaufe  they  rcprcfented  the  fiin  under  the  fignrs 
of  a  lion  r.ndiant,  beniinga  lira,  and  griping  in  liis 
iwn  (oic-paws  tilt  horns  of  a  bull,  who  ftrugglcJ 
with  hiin  to  difcngagc  liimftlf. 

The  critics  are  exirenuly  divided  about  this  feal). 
Some  will  have  it  aniiivcrfary,  and  ro  have  nude  its 
"(.turn  not  in  a  folar  but  in  a  lunar  year;  butchers 
hold  its  return  more  frequent,  and  gi\c  inllancc.s 
wliere  the  period  was  not  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fometimesalfo called  .il/z/Ar/Wd,-. 
Mithras  being  the  ii.-iiie  of  ilie  fini  among  the  ancient 
Perlians.  There  was  alio  a  man  f.xriiiced  at  thefc 
fcafis,  till  the  time  ol  Hadri:in,  who  prohilvtcd  it  by 
alaw.  Couimodns  introduced  the  culloni  afrelh,  af- 
ter whofe  time  it  v,  as  .igain  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  i.ion's  ieak:  A  genus  of  ilic  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  licxandria  clafa  of 
plants;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
24th  order,  Co'ydalci.  The  corolla  ishexapet.ilous  ; 
the  iitdarium  hexaphyllous,  llandingon  the  heels  of 
the  corolla,  with  its  limb  patent ;  the  Cilyx  hexaphyl- 
lous^ 
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l>ontim  lous  and  deciduous.  Tlierc  are  f.-iir  fpecies,  nauv.s 
II  ofilie  foiithtrn  parts  nf  Kiiropc,  two  of  vvliicli  are 
I.eonurui.  fomciimes  cultivated  in  this  comnry.  'J  licl't  arc, 
'  '  '  I. The  chrylogoniini  with  winged  leaves  ;  and,  2.  The 
leoiitopctaliim  with  dtconiponiuled  leaves.  Bi)th  thole 
plants  are  natives  of  the  Archipelago  illands,  and  alio 
grow  in  corn-tields  aboiu  rtUppo  in  Syria,  where  llicy 
flower  Toon  alter  Chrillmas.  They  have  large  tnbcrous 
roots  like  ihofc  of  the  eyclanicn,  covered  v.  iih  a  d.uk- 
brown  bsrk.  The  flswers  lit  upon  naked  loutllalks  : 
thofe  of  the  lirfl  fort  fiillain  m^ny  yellow  flowc:  s.  bnt 
the  flowers  of  the  fccond  are  of  a  paler  colour.  Both 
fpeciesarc  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  fcldom  fuc- 
ceed.  When  feiit  to  diftant  conntries,  ihey  mull  be 
yrclcrvcd  in  find.  The  plants  are,  however,  very 
diriicult  to  be  preferved  in  Brit:tin  :  lor  ihey  w  ill  not 
thrive  in  pots  ;  and  when  they  arc  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  froll  frequently  dcllruys  them.  The  belt  way 
is  to  fow  the  feed  as  loon  as  it  comes  from  abroad,  co- 
vcririrr  it  with  glalles  in  the  winter  to  protect  it  from 
fro  ft  ;  and,  in  the  firing,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear,  they  muff  have  free  air  adniiittd  to  ihtm  at 
ail  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  ih'y 
will  be  weak. 

LEONTlNf,  orLE.ONTiUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  Sicily  on  the  fouih  lide  of  the  river  Tcrais,  20  miles 
norih-wefl  of  Syraciife.  The  territory  called  Gamjii 
I.conliui,  WAS  eiiUi:mdy  fertile  (Cicero)  :  thefe  were 
the  Cajnpi  Ltijirijoini,  anciently  fo  called  ;  the  feat 
of  the  Lasftrigons;  according  to  the  com  nentators  on 
the  poets.  The  name  LeO'.thii  is  from  Lno,  the  im- 
prellioii  on  their  coins  being  a  lion.  Now  called  Lai- 
th/i,  a  town  funated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  fomli- 
eaft  of  S'.cily. 

LEONTIUM,  oneof  the  twelve  towns  of  Ach.ua, 
whether  on,  or  more  diflant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
is  imcertain.     Li ()?/////?/<■  of  Sicily.     See  Leontini. 

LEONTODON,  dandelion  :  a  gsnus  of  the  po- 
lyganiia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenclia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Ccjupdftic.  1  he  receptacle  is 
naked;  tl.c  calyx  imbricated,  with  the  Icales  fome- 
whit  loofe  ;  the  pappui  feathery.  There  are  nine  fpe- 
cies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  Taraxa- 
cum, or  common  dandelion,  found  on  the  road  fides,  in 
paftures,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  Early  in  the 
Ipring,  thcleax  es'whililyet  white  and  hardly  unfolded 
are  an  excellent  ingredient  in  falads.  The  French  eat 
tuc  rr.its  and  tender  leaves  vviih  bread  and  butter.  Chil- 
dren that  cat  it  in  the  evening  experience  its  diuretic 
eli'efts  in  the  niglit,  which  is  the  reafon  that  other 
European  nations  as  well  as  the  Britilh  vulgarly  call  it 
fifi-a-hcd.  When  a  fwarm  of locuils  had  dellroyed  the 
harvcll  in  the  illand  of  ,N  inorca,  ipany  of  the  inhabi- 
tants fubfiftcd  upon  this  plant-.  The  cxprelfed  juice 
has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  four  ounces  three  or 
tour  times  a  day  ;  and  Bocrhaave  h  ul  a  great  opinion 
of  the  utility  of  this  and  other  lac'efcent  plants  in  vif- 
ceral  obllrucHons.  Goats  eat  it  ;  fwine  devuin-  it 
greedily  ;  Ihcep  and  cows  arc  not  fond  of  it,  and 
horfes  refufe  it.     Small  birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds. 

LEONURUS,  I.ion's-tail:  a  genus  of  the  gym- 
nolpermia  order,  belonging  to  tiic  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  «nd  in  the  natural  iiiethud  ranking  under  liic 


42d  order,  VtJic'tUatx.  The  anthcrx  nre  powdered 
■,\llh  ihiiiing  ;)oints,  or  fniall  elevated  globular  par- 
ticles. 

Species.  I.  The  Africana,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  It  riles  with  a  flirubby  llalk 
(i:\'tn  or  eiglit  feet  liighj  fending  out  feveral  four  cor- 
nered branches,  garnilhed  with  oblongnarrow  leaves, 
acuicly  indented  on  their  edges,  hairy  on  their  upper 
lide,  and  veined  on  the  under  lide,  ftanding  oppolitc. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  each  of  the 
branches  having  two  or  three  of  thcfe  whorls  towards 
their  ends.  Tlicy  arc  of  the  lip  kind,  (Itaped  fome^ 
what  like  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle  ;  but  are  much  long- 
er, and  covered  with  fliort  hairs.  They  are  of  a  gol- 
den fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  line  appearance.  The 
flowers  commonly  appear  in  Oaober  and  November, 
and  fometinies  continue  till  the  middle  of  December, 
but  arc  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Britain.  There  is  a 
variety  with  variegated  leaves  which  is  admired  by 
fome,  but  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmallcr  than  thoic 
of  the  plain  fort.  2.  The  ncpetsefolia,  with  oval  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifcs 
with  a  fquare  Ihrubby  flalk  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  four-cornered  branches,  garninied 
wiiii  oval  crenatcd  leaves,  rough  on  their  under  fide 
like  the  dead-nettle,  but  veined  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  placed  oppolitc.  '1  he  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
like  thofe  of  the  former  firt,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor 
f.)  deep  coloured.  They  appear  at  the  fame  feafon 
with  the  tirit,  and  continue  ablong  in  beauty.  There 
are  three  other  fpecies,  but  the  above  are  the  moll  re* 
markable. 

Cii/tfir-j.  Both  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fliotild  be  cxpofed  to  the  air  long  enough  to 
harden  the  fhoots,  and  planted  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  after  which  they  will  take  root  very  freely. 
They  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  loan:y  border  to  an  ea* 
flern  afpci"! ;  and  if  they  are  covered  clofcly  with  a 
bell  or  hand-glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  lliaded  from 
the  fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  forth  roots.  As 
foon  as  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  (hould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  lliade  till  they  have  ta* 
ken  new  root.  In  Oftober  they  niullbe  removcdinto 
the  green-houfc. 

LEOPARD.     See  Felis. 

Leopard's  Biine,  in  botany.     See  Doronicum. 

LEPANTO,  a  flrong  and  very  confiderable  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  arehbi- 
Ihop's  fee  and  a  ftrung  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of 
a  nioimtain,  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf ;  and  is  divided  in- 
to four  towns,  each  furrounded  by  walls,  and  com- 
manded by  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
harbour  is  very  fni.<ll,  and  may  be  Hiut  up  by  a  chain, 
tl.c  mtrance  being  but  50  feet  wide.  It  was  ta- 
ken from  the  Turks  hy  tlie  Venetians  in  1687-,  but 
was  afterwards  evacuated,  and  the  caftle  deraoliflied  in 
1699,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It 
was  near  this  to^^'n  that  Don  John  of  Aullria  obtain- 
ed the  famous  violory  over  the  Turkilh  licet  in  1571. 
The  produce  of  theadjacent  country  is  wine, oil,  corn, 
and  rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufactured  here. 
The  wine  would  be  exceedingly  good  it  they  did  not 
pitch  their  velTels  on  the  infide,  but  this  renders  the 
lafte  very  difagreeablc  to  thofe  who  arc  not  accu- 
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rtomed  to  it.  The  Turks  ])ave  llx  or  fcven  mofqiies 
here,  and  the  Greeks  two  chiirclies.  It  is  feated  on 
a  giilph  of  ihe  fame  name,  in  E.  Lon.  22.  13.  N. 
Lat.  58.  34. 

LEl'AS,  the  acorn,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  tlic  order  of  vermes  tcflacea.  'I'he  animal  is 
the  iriton  ;  the  ihell  is  niiiltivalvc,  nneqiial,  fixed  by 
a  llem  or  fellile.  There  are  fevcrul  fjiccies,  of  which 
ihemofl;  remarkable  is  the  anatifcra,  conliding  of  five 
lliclls  deprelfed,  affixed  to  a  pcdielc  and  in  clufters.  It 
adheres  to  the  bottom  of  niips  by  its  pedicles.  The 
tealaciila  from  this  animal  arc  feathered  ,  and  have  gi- 
ven ilicold  Englilh  hiflurians  and  natur.ililh  the  idea 
of  a  bird.  They  afcribed  the  orijun  of  the  barnacle 
goofe   to  thofe  Ihclls.     Sec  Plate  CCLXIII. 

LEPIDIUM,  DiTTANDER,  ot  Pifpcrvjort  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  filicidola; order,  belonging  to  the  tclradyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,S//V i/;/s/<r. The lllicula  isemar- 
giiiated,cordated,and  polyi'permous,wiih  thfvalvcsca- 
rinatcd, contrary  or  broader  than  the  partition.  Tlierc 
are  19  fpeeies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
latifolium  or  common  diitander.  This  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  hath 
fmall,  white,  creeping  roois,  by  which  it  multiplies 
very  fall,  and  is  difficult  to  be  cr.idicattd  after  it  has 
long  grown  in  any  place.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  rife 
two  feet  high,  and  fend  many  lide-branchcs.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clufe  bundles  towards  the  top  of  the 
branches,  coming  out  from  the  lide;  they  are  fmall, 
and  eompofed  of  iour  fmall  while  petals.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting 
tade  like  pepper  ;  and  the  leaves  have  been  often  uftd 
by  the  country-people  10  give  a  relifli  to  their  viands 
inflead  of  that  fpice,  whence  the  plant  has  got  the  ap- 
pellation of  poor  ma/j'j  pff/>ir.  It  is  reckonedan  anti- 
icorbutic,  and  was  formerly  ulcd  iiiftead  of  the  horjl- 
rad'tfh  Jctirvy-griiji. 

LEI'IDOPTERA,  in  /.oology,  an  order  of  infects, 
with  four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
fquamulas.     See  Zoology. 

LEPISMA,  in  /.oology  ;  a  genus  of  apterous  in- 
fects, the  charadersof  which  are:  They  iiave  fix  feet 
formed  for  running  ;  the  mouih  is  furuilhed  wiih  four 
palpi,  two  of  which  are  cetaceous  and  two  capitated  ; 
tlie  tail  is  terminated  by  extended  brifl.lcs,  and  the 
body  imbricated  with  fcab  s.  '1  here  arc  7  fpeeies.  The 
/I/f(;/irfW/.'«(l'laieCCLXXIV.)isanAmcricanfpceiex, 
fo  called  becaufe  niolUy  found  among  fugar  ;  but  now 
common  in  Eurojie.  It  is  ol'a  leaden  cofuir,  but  ra- 
ther inclining  to  that  of  fiiver,  by  rcafon  of  the  fmall 
fiivery  fcales  with  which  it  is  covered;  by  u  liicli  fame 
circnmltance  it  rtfembles,  efpecially  inits  under  part, 
the  lilverlilh.  It  is  found  in  gardens,  under  boxes, 
and  in  the  creviccsot  window  laihes  in  houfes,  uhtrc 
it  is  very  common.  It  runs  with  great  fu  ittnefs,  and 
is  diilitult  to  catch.  VVhcu  touched,  it  lolcs  part  of 
it.s  fcales,  ami  itsfoftucfs  makes  it  cafy  to  crulh. 

LKPIUM,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  folfils  of 
the  harder  gvpfiiui,  eompofed  of  very  fmall  particles, 
and  of  a  leCs  glittering  hue. 

There  is  only  one  Ipecies  of  this  genus,  being  one 
of  ihe  leall  valuable  and  molt  impure  of  the  elafs  of 
gypfiims.  It  is  of  an  rxtreniely  rude,  irregular,  coarfc, 
and  uuciiual  llructurc;  a  little  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a 


very  dull  appearance,  and  of  different  degrees  of  a    Leprofy 
greyilh  white.     It  is  burnt  in  plaller  lor  the   coarfcr  II 

works;   it  calcines  very   (lowly  and  unequally,  and       ^'P"'' 
makes  br.t  a  very  coarfe  and  ordinary  plaller. 

LEPROSY,  a  foul  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing 
in  dry,  white,  th;n,  feurjy  fcabs,  either  on  the  whole 
body,  or  only  fome  part  of  it,  and  ufually  attended 
with  a  violent  itching  and  other  pains.  Sec  [\.\\zlnJix 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

The  kprofy  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  were 
particulary  fubjecT;  to  that  called  Elcj^hantiaJ's.  Henee 
the  Jewilh  law  excluded  lepers  tVom  communion  wiih 
mankind,  banifliing  them  into  the  country  or  uninha- 
bited places,  without  excepting  even  kings.    When  a 
leper  was  eleanfed,  lie  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was  , 
there  examined  by  tlie  priells;  after  tliu  he  took  two/ 
live  birds  to  tlie  temple,  and  fallened  one  of  them  1/ 
a  wifp  of  cedar  and  hyiluptied  together  with  a  fcarl 
ribbon  ;   the  fecond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  ; 
the  blood  of  it  received  into  a  vcifcl  of  water  ;  wiiji 
this  water  the  pricll  fprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the 
wifp  and  the  live  bird  into  it :   this  done,  the  live  bird 
was  let  go;  and  tlie  leper,  having  undergone  this  cere- 
mony,  was  again  admitted  into  lociety  and  to  the  ufe 
of  things  faered.     See  Lcvit.  xiii.  46.  47.  and  Levit. 
xiv.  1 .  2.  &c. 

LEPTODECORIIOMBES,  in  natural  hillory,  a 
genusof  folfils  of  the  order  of  tlie  felcniiis;  confiiliug 
of  10  planes,  each  fo  nearly  equal  to  that  oppolite  to 
it  as  very  much  to  approach  to  a  decahedral  parallelo- 
piped,  though  never  truly  or  regularly  fo. 

Of  this  genus  there  arc  only  five  known  fpeeies, 
I.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and  llcnder  (Ireakcd  one, 
with  tranlVerfe  ilriie,  found  inconlider:ible  quantitici 
in  the  Arata  of  ciay  in  moll  parts  of  England,  particu- 
larly near  Heddington  in  Oxfordlhire.  2.  A  thin 
dull  loaking,  opaque,  and  llender-llreaked  one,  more 
fcarce  than  the  former,  and  lound  principally  inLei- 
ccllerlhire  and  Staffbrdlhire.  3.  A  thin  fine-llreikeJ 
one,  with  longitudinal  itrix,  found  in  the  clay  pits  at 
Richmond,  and  gencrafy  lying  atgrcatdcpihs.  This 
lias  often  on  its  top  and  bottom  a  very  elegant  fmaller 
rhomboide,  defcribed  by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A 
rough  kind,  with  thick  tranlvetie  liria;,  and  a  fca- 
broiis  iurfaec,  very  eomnion  in  Leicellerlhire  and 
Yorklhire.  And,  5.  A  very  Ihort  kind,  with  thick 
plates,  common  in  the  clay-pits  of  Nurchampioiilhire 
and  Yorkiliire. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural  hiftory,a 
genus  of  folfils  rtiells,  dillinguillied  by  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ;  whereof  wc  find  great 
numbers  at  Harv/ichclifl,  and  in  the  inarlc-pits  of 
Suliex. 

LEPTUM,  in  antiqiiiiy,  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
whicli,  according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  pan 
of  an  obolus  ;  but  others  will  have  i;  to  be  a  lilver  or 
brafs  drachm. 

LEPTUR.^,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  be. 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptcra,  the  characters  <>l 
which  arc  thcfe  : — The  feelers  are  briftly  ;  liie  elytra 
arc  attenuated  towards  the  apex  :  and  the  thorax  is 
fonicwhat  cylindrical.  There  are  25  fpeeies,  princi- 
pally dillingnilhcd  by  their  cwlour. 

LEPUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longing to  the  c>rdcr  of  glircs.     Tlie  characters  arc 
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Lfpn«.     tlicfc  ; — They  have  two  forc-lc?t'i  in  ench  jaw;  thofe 

— ^ '  in  the  upper-jaw  arc  double,  tiu-  iiuerior  o;es  bein;^ 

fmallcft. 

I.  The  timidus,  or  comniou  liare,  has  a  Ihort  tail  ; 
the  points  of  the  cars  are  black  ;  the  upper  lip  is  divi- 
ded'uptothc  noftrils  ;  tlielength  of  the  body  is  gene- 
rally about  a  foot  and  a  lulf;  and  the  colour  of  the 
hair  is  rcddilh,  iutcrfpeifcd  with  white.  The  hare  is 
iiiturally  a  timid  animal.  He  flteps  in  his  formor 
leat  diiriiii;  the  d.iy ;  and  fecdj,  copulates,  &.C.  in  :hc 
iii);ht.  In  a  moon-li^lit  evening,  a  number  of  them 
are  I'ometimcsfccn  fponingto^^cthcr;  leapingand  pur- 
fuing  each  other  :  But  the  lealt  motion,  the  falling  of 
a  leaf,  alarms! hem;  and  then  they  all  run  oft  fepaiMte-  » 
ly,  each  taking  a  dittcrent  route.  Thty  are  cxircmel/ 
iViflin  their  motion,  \\hich  is  a  kind  of  gallop,  or  a 
iuccellion  of  quick  leaps.  \\'hcn  purfucd,  they  always 
take  to  the  higher  grounds  :  as  iheir  fo.'e-fcet  arc 
much  (Iwrtcr  than  clie  hind  o.ics,  they  run  with  more 
cafe  up-hill  th.in  down-hill.  The  hare  is  endowed 
w  iih  all  tliofe  inflincls  which  are  neceliary  for  his  own 
prcfcrvaiion.  In  winter  he  choolcs  a  form  expofed  to 
the  fouth,  and  in  fumnier  to  the  north.  He  conceals 
h  i  111  lei  f  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  withhim- 
fclf.  Mr  Fouilloux  fays,  that  he  obfcrved  a  hare,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  tlie  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  noife 
oftliedogs,  although  at  a  mile's  dillance,  rife  from 
bcrfeat,  fwim  acrofs  a  rivulet,  then  lie  down  among 
the  bullies,  and  by  this  means  evade  the  fceiuofihe 
dogs.  After  being  cliafed  tor  a  couple  of  hoars,  a 
li.n-c  will  foniciimes  pulh  a'.;other  from  his  form,  and 
lie  down  in  it  himfclf.  Wlun  hard  pi  ellcd,  the  hare 
will  mingle  \^ith  a  ilockof  Ihecp,  run  up  an  old  wall 
and  conceal  himfclf  among  the  grafs  on  the  top  of  it, 
or  crofs  a  river  feveral  times  at  fnull  dilfances.  He 
never  runs  ajiainll  the  wind,  or  ftrdisht  forviard  :  but 
conllamly  doubles  about,  in  order  10  make  the  dogs 
lofe  their  fccnt. 

It  is  remarkable  th  t  the  hare,  although  ever  fo 
frequently  purdied  by  the  dogs,  feUloni  leaves  the 
place  where  Ihe  was  inouglu  forth,  or  even  the  form 
in  which  (lie  ul'ually  Ills,  it  is  common  to  fuid  them 
in  the  fame  place  next  diy,  after  being  long  and 
ktcn'y  dialed  the  day  before.  Tlie  females  are  more 
grofs  than  the  male,  and  have  lefs  ll.ength  and  agi- 
lily  ;  they  aie  likewife  more  timid,  and  never  allow 
the  lUigs  to  ai'poach  fo  near  their  form  before  riliu"- 
as  the  mnlcs.  Tli^y  likewife  practife  more  arts,  and 
double  more  (requcnily  than  ihe  males. 

The  hare  is  dilhifed  almofl  over  every  climate  :  and 
iiotwiihllanding  thty  are  every  where  hunted,  their 
ipccies  never  dim.inilhes.  They  are  in  acondiiion  of 
propag.i.ting  the  fird  year  of  iheir  lives;  the  females 
go  with  young  about  30  d.iys,  and  produce  four  or 
live  at  .1  lime;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth, 
ihcy  agiin  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male;  fo  ihJt 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.  The  eyes 
of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother  fucklcs 
them  about  20  days,  alter  which  they  feparatc  from 
her,  and  procure  their  own  food  The  young  never 
go  far  friun  the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth; 
but  flill  they  live  folt.ary,  and  make  forms  about  30 
paces  dill  .nt  from  each  other:  Thus,  if  a  young  hare 
be  found  any-whcre,  you  may  almull  be  ceriain  of 
linding  fcvcral  others  within  a  very  fmall  dillance.  The 


..are  Irnn:  rifav.igcas  his  manners  would  indicate.  He 
is  gentle  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  education.  He 
ii  pretty  ealily  tamed,  and  will  even  Ihovv  a  kind  of 
attachment  to  tlie  people  of  the  honle:  But  llill  this 
attachment  is  not  fo  llrong  or  laflingas  to  engage  him 
to  become  ahogcthcr  domeflic  ;  fur  although  t.ikeu 
when  vtiy  young;  and  brought  up  in  the  lioufe,  he  no 
fooner  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  than  he  takes  the  lirll 
oi-portiiiiity  of  recovering  his  liberty,  and  flying  to 
ih;  fields.  The  hare  lives  about  feven  or  eight  ye.irs. 
He  feeds  upon  grafs  and  other  vegetables.  His  Hefh 
is  excellent  food. 

Hares  arc  very  fubjeft  to  fleas.  Linnsus  lells  us, 
that  the  Dalecarliaus  make  a  fort  of  cloth,  called/i?/?, 
of  the  fur;  which  by  attrafting  thefe  infciJts,  pre- 
fervesthc  vvcarerfrom  their  troublelomeattacks.  Tlie 
iiair  of  this  creature  makes  a  great  article  in  the 
hat  manufacture;  and,  as  Britain  cannot  fupply  a 
f.ifhcient  quantiiy,  a  great  deal  is  annually  imported 
from  Ruiha  and  Siberia.  The  hare  was  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy  among  thellomans;  the  Britons,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  it  impious  even  to  tafte  it :  yit 
this  anini.d  was  cultivated  by  them,  eithcrlbrtheplea- 
fure  of  th  e  chace,  or  for  the  purpolcs  of  fuperfliiion  ; 
as  we  areiulbrmed,  that  Boadicea,  immediately  before 
her  lafl  coiiflift  with  the  Romans,  let  loufe  a  hare  Ihe 
had  concealed  in  herbolbni,  which  taking  what  was 
deemed  a  fortunate  courfe,  animated  iicr  foldiers  by 
the  omen  of  an  cafy  viclory  over  a  timid  enemy. 

2.  The  variabilis,  or  varying  hare  of  Pallas,  hasfoft 
hair,  which  in  fummcr  is  grey,  with  a  lliglu  mixture 
of  black  and  tawny  :  the  ears  are  ihorter,  and  the  legs 
more  (lender  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare:  the  tail 
is  entirely  white,  even  in  fummer  ;  and  the  feet  are 
moll  clolely  and  warmly  furred.  In  winter,  the  whole 
animal  changes  to  a  fnowy  whitcncfs,  except  the  lips 
and  edges  of  ihc  ears,  which  remain  black,  as  are  the 
folesof  the  feet,  on  which,  inSibeia,  the  fur  is  doubly 
thick,  and  of  a  yellow  colmr.  it  is  lefs  thai  the  com- 
mon fpecies. — Thefe  animals  inhabit  th.e  highefl  Scot- 
tilh  Alps,  Norway,  Lapland,  Ruiha,  Siberia,  Kaint- 
fchatka,  and  the  banks  of  ilie  Wolga,  and  Hndfon's'' 
Bay.  In  Scotland,  they  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  high- 
cfl  hills,  and  never  defccnd  into  the  vales  ;  nor  do  ihcy 
ever  mix  with  the  common  hare,  though  thefe  abound 
in  this  neighbourhood.  They  do  not  run  fall  ;  and 
are  apt  to  take  Ihclter  in  clefts  of  rocks.  They  are 
ealily  tamed  an-!  are  full  of  frolic.  They  are  f'oiid  of 
honey  and  carraway  comfits  ;  and  they  arc  obfer- 
ved  to  eat  their  own  dung  before  a  llorm.  This 
fpecies  chafiges  its  colour  in  September;  rcfumes  its 
grey  coat  in  April;  and  in  the  extreme  told  of  Green- 
land only  is  always  white.  Both  kinds  of  hares  arc 
common  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 
in  ihe  Orenburg  government.  Tlieone  never  changes 
colour  :  the  other,  native  of  the  fame  plice,  conflant- 
ly  affumes  the  whitencfs  of  th;-  fnow  during  winter. 
This  it  does,  not  only  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  flate 
of  liberty,  but,  as  experiment  has  proved,  even  when 
kept  tame, and  prcferved  in  houfesin  the  Hove- warmed 
apartments, in  which  it  experiences  the  fame  changes 
of  colour  as  if  it  h.ul  dwelt  on  the  fnowy  plains — They 
coUtOt  together,  and  are  feen  in  troops  of  five  or  fix 
h-indrcd,  iiiit;r.itiuginfpring,  and  returning  in  autumn. 
They  areconipcllcd  to  this  by  the  want  of  fublillence, 
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tepu*.  quitting  in  tlie  winter  tlie  lofty  hills,  the  fouthern 
'^'-v——'  boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  feek  the  plains  and  nor- 
thern wooded  parts,  where  vegetables  abound;  and 
towards  fprjng  feck  agjin  the  mountainous  quarters. 

Mr  MuUer  fays,  he  once  faw  two  black  hares,  in 
Siberia,  of  a  wonderful  line  glofs,  and  of  as  full  a  blick 
as  jet.  Near  Cafan  was  taken  another,  in  the  middle 
of  the  M-intcr  r768.Thefc  fpeciniens  were  much  lar- 
ger than  the  common  kind. 

In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  provinces  of  Ruflia  is 
a  mixed  breed  ofhares,  between  this  and  the  common 
fpecies.  It  fuftains,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  lofs 
of  colour  :  the  fide*,  and  more  expofed  parts  of  the 
ears  and  legs,  in  that  feafon  becoming  while;  the 
other  pans  retaining  their  colours.  Thisvaricty  is  un- 
known beyond  the  Urallian  chain.  It  is  called  by  the 
Ruffians  ruffak ;  they  take  them  in  great  numbers  in 
fnares,  and  export  their  Ikins  to  England  and  other 
places  for  the  manufafture  of  hats.  The  Ruffians  and 
Tartars,  like  the  Britons  of  old,  hold  the  flefli  of 
haresin  deteftation,e(leeming  it  impure  :  that  of  the 
variable,  in  its  white  ftate,  is  exceffively  infipid. 

There  have  been  federal  inftanccs  of  what  may  be 
called  monfters  in  this  fpecies,  horned  hares,  having 
cxcrefcences  growing  out  of  their  heads,  like  to  the 
horns  of  the  roe-buck.  Such  are  thofe  figured  in  Gef- 
ner's  hiflory  of  quadrupeds,  p.  634  ;  in  the  Mufcum 
Rcgittm  Haftiitc,  n°  48.  tab.  iv  ;  and  in  Klein's  liiftory 
of  quadrupeds,  32.  tab.  iii.  ;  and  again  dcfcribcd 
in  Wormius's  mufeum,  p.  321,  and  in  Grew's  mu- 
fcum of  the  Royal  Society.  Thefe  inflances  have 
occurred  in  Saxony,  in  Denmark,  and  near  Aflra- 
can. 

3.  The  Americanus,  American  hare,  or  hedge-co- 
ney, has  the  ears  tipt  with  grey  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail  is  black,  tlie  lower  white  :  the  neck  and  body  are 
nixed  with  cincious,  vuft-colour,  and  black  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour  ;  and  the  belly  is 
■white  :  the  forelegs  are  Ihorier,  and  the  hind  legs 
longer,  in  proportion,  than  thefe  of  the  common 
liare.  In  length  it  is  18  inches  ;  and  weighs  from  3  to 
/}^  pounds. — This  fpecies  inhabits  all  parts  of  North 
America.  In  New  Jerfey,  and  the  States  fouth  of  that 
State,  it  retains  its  colour  the  whole  year.  In  New 
England,  Canada,  and  about  Hudfon's-Bay,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  it  changes  its  Ihort  funimer's  fur 
for  one  very  long,  filky,  and  filvcry,  even  to  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  ;  tlie  edges  of  the  cars  only  prefcr- 
vint;  (heir  colour.  At  that  time  thefe  hares  arc  in  the 
liighcft  feafon  for  the  table  ;  and  are  of  vaft  ufc  to 
thofe  who  winter  in  IIudfon's-Bay,  where  they  are 
taken  in  great  abundance  in  fpriugs  made  of  brafs- 
wire,  to  which  they  arc  led  by  a  hedge  made  for  that 
purj?ofe,  with  holes  left  before  the  liiarcs  for  ilie  a- 
ulm.ils  to  pafs  thrmigh. — They  breed  once  or  twice 
.t-yc.ir,  and  have  from  five  to  Icven  at  a  time.  They 
do  not  migrate,  like  tlie  preceding;  but  always  haunt 
the  fame  pl.iccs:  neither  do  thty  burrow;  but  lodge 
nnder  fallen  timber,  »nd  in  hollow  trees.  Thty  breed 
in  the  grafs  ;  but  in  ffiring  flu  her  their  young  in  the 
trees,  10  whicii  they  nlfo  run  when  purfiicd  ;  from 
whicli,  in  the  fouthtru  States,  tlic  hunters  force 
them  by  means ofa  hooked  (lick,  <r  by  makingafirc, 
and  driving  them  out  by  ihc  fmnkc. 

4.  The  t(dai,or  a  Baikal  hare,  has  a  tail  longer  than 
tLat  of  a  rabbit  ;  and  the  cars  arc  longer  in  iJic  mxle 
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in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  varying  hare  ;  the  fur 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  common  hare  ;  and  the  llze  be- 
tween that  and  the  common  and  the  varying  liarc.  It 
inhabits  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  extends 
through  the  great  Gobee  even  to  Thibet.  The  Tan- 
guts  call  it  RangiuOf  and  confccratc  it  among  the 
fpots  of  moon.  The  Mongols  call  it  Tolai.  It 
agrees  with  the  common  rabbit  in  colour  of  the  flcfli ; 
but  does  not  burrow,  running  inftantly  (without  ta- 
king a  ring  as  the  common  hare  djes)  for  fliclter, 
when  purfued,  into  holes  of  rocks.  The  fur  is  bad 
and  of  no  ule  in  commerce. 

5.  TheCapenfis,or  Cape-hare,  has  long  ears  dilated 
in  the  middle  :  tiie  outfidts  naked,  and  ofa  rofe  co- 
lour, the  iufide  and  edges  covered  with  ihort  grey 
hairs  :  the  crown  and  back  are  of  a  dufky  colour  mix- 
ed with  tawny  :  the  cheeks  and  fides  cinereous  ;  the 
breafl,  belly,  and  legs,  rufl-  coloured  ;  the  tail  is  bufliy 
carried  upwards  ;  and  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour. 
The  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  It  inhabits 
the  country  three  days  north  or  the  Cape  of  good 
Hope ;  where  it  is  called  the  mountain  hare,  for  it  lives 
only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  does  not  burrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  ffioot  it;  as  it  inftantly,  on  the  fight  of 
any  one,  runs  into  the  fiffijrcs  of  the  rocks. 

Allied  to  this,  in  Mr  Pennant's  opinion,  fcems  the 
vifcachos,  or  vifcachas,  mentioned  by  Acofta  and  Kru- 
illee,  in  their  accounts  of  Peru  :  they  compare  them  to 
hares  or  rabbits.  The  lall  fays,  they  inhabit  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  hair  is  very  foft,  and  of 
a  moufe-colour  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  long,  and  turns  np  j 
and  the  ears  and  whifk.rs  are  li-ke  thofe  of  thecommon 
rabbit.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the  hair  was  fpun, 
and  wove  into  cloth,  which  wasfo  tineas  to  be  ufcd 
only  by  the  nobility. 

6. The  cuuiculus, or  rabbit,  lias  a  very  Ihort  tail,  and 
naked  ears.  The  colour  of  the  fur,  in  a  wild  llate,  is 
brown  ;  the  tail  black  above,  white  beneath  :  in  a  tame 
flaic  the  general  colour  varies  to  black,  pied,  and  quite 
white  ;  and  the  <yes  are  of  a  fi;ie  red.  The  native 
country  of  this  fpecies  is  Spain,  where  they  were  for- 
merly taken  with  ferrets,  as  is  praclifed  in  this  country 
at  prefent.  They  love  a  temperate  and  warm  climate, and 
are  incapable  of  bearinggreat  cold  ;  fo  that  in  Sweden 
they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  houfts.  They  abound  in 
Britain.  Their  furs  make  a  confideralile  article  in  the 
hatmanufadories;  andoflatc  fucli  part  of  the  fur  as  is 
unfii  for  that  purpole,  has  been  found  as  good  as  feathers 
for  fluffing  btdsaud  bulflcrs.  Numbers  of  the  ikiusjrc 
annually  exported  into  Chin:).  The  Englilh  counties 
molt  noted  fur  rabbits  are  Lincolnlhire,  Norfolk,  and 
Cainbridgclhire  Meiliold,  in  this  lafl  county,  is  ta- 
nious  lor  the  bell  kind  for  the  table;  the  foil  there  is 
fandy,  and  lull  of  mollcs  and  the  c<irf.\  grafs.  Kabbiis 
fwarm  in  the  ilksof  Orkney,  wliere  their  Ikinj  form 
aconfiderablc  article  of  commerce.  The  rabbits  o(  thofe 
illes  are  in  general  grey ;  thofe  which  inhabit  the 
hills  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

The  variety  called  \.\\c  filvtr  haired  X3.\>\i\\.  was  for- 
merly in  great  ellctm  for  lining  of  clothes,  and  their 
Ikiiiswere  fold  for  35.1  piece  ;  but  lince  thcimniduaion 
of  more  elegant  furs,  iheir  price  h.is  fallen  to  6d.  The 
Sunk  Illaiid  in  the  llimiber  was  once  famous  for  a 
jnoufe-c  jlourcd  fort,  wiiich  IraJ  fnicc  been  extirpated 
by  rtafon  of  the  injury  they  did  to  the  banks  by  bur- 
rowing.— Other  varieties  are, 
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Lfpin.         The  Angora  rabit,  with  hair  long,  waved,  and  of  a 

' '  li!ky  fiticntf:.,   like  tiiat    of  the  goat  Angora;— and 

the  H'.odid  Rcibb;t  dcfciibcd  hy  Kdwards  as  having  a 
donlilc  Ikiii  over  tlic  back  into  wliich  it  can  withdraw 
iti  hca.l,  and  another  under  the  lln'oat  in  which  it  can 
place  its  forefeet :  it  h-is  f.nall  iioles  in  the  loofc  fkin  on 
iht  back,  to  admit  light  to  the  eyes.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  cincrcoas,  of  tlie  licad  and  ears,  brown. 

Thclcciindiiy  of  the  rabbit  is  ftill  greater  than  that 
of  the  h.irc.  They  will  b-.ecd  fcvcn  times  in  the  year, 
and  ilie  feniak  Ibnielinies  brings  eight  young  ones  at 
a  time.     Snii^jofing  this  to  hnpixen   regularly  for   four 
jcars,  tlienimiber  of  r.ibbits  Inmi  a  iingle  pair    will 
nnionnt  to    1,274,840.     Ky   this   acconnt   we  might 
juJlly  apprehend  beiiigovcrllockedwaluliefc  animals ; 
but  a  [ircat  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  increafe  ; 
not  only  men,   but  hawks  and  bcafts  of  prey   making 
dreadful  havoc  among  them.     Notwithftanding  all 
thcfe  different  cuemics,.hQwevcr,  we  are  told  by  Pliny 
ii-.d  Strabo,  that  they  once  proved   fnch  anuilaucc  to 
ihl  inhabitaiua  ot  ilie  Baleiric  ilhnds,  that  they  were 
wbligcd  to  implore  the   aliiltance   of  a  military  force 
/romAuguftns  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  They  de- 
vourherbageof  all  kinds, roots, grain,  fruits,  &c.  They 
are  in    a  condition  for  generating  at  the  end  of  fix 
mo.iths;  and,  like  the  hare,  the  female  is  almoll  con- 
llant'y  in  feafon  ;   ihe  goes  with  young  about  30  days, 
and  bring,s  forth  from  four  to  eigiit  at  a  litter.    A  few 
days  before  liiiering,  Ihe  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth,   not 
in  a  llraight  line,  but  in  azig-zag    form;    the  bottom 
of  this  hole  Ihe  enlarges  every  way,  and  then   pulls  off 
a  great  quantiiy  of  hair  ;roni  her  belly,  of  which   ihe 
makes  a  kiud  of  bed  for  her  young.     Dm'ing  the  two 
firfl  days  a»'tcr  birth,  ihe  never  leaves  them,  but  when 
prelTed  with  hunger,  and  then   flic   eats  quickly  and 
tfturiis  ;  and  ill  this  manner  flic,   fuckles  and   attends 
her  young  tor  fix  weeks.     All  this  time  both  the  liole 
and  the  young  arc  concealed    from  the  male  ;   fome 
times  wlicn  the  female  gocsout  flie,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  male,  fills  up  the  mouth  of    the  hole    with    earth 
mixed  with  her  own    urine.     But  when  the  young 
ones  begin  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,    and   to 
cat  fuch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,   the   fa- 
ther (ecms  to  know  them  ;  he  takes  them  betwixt  his 
fixwi,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  carclTcs  them  with  great 
to-.idncfs. 

Tjie  folhiwing  fpecies  are  without  tails. 
7.  The  Alpinus,  or.'^lpine  rabbit,  has  Ihort,  broad, 
rounded  e.irs ;  a  longhead,  and  very  long  whifkers 
\\'n\\  two  very  long  hairs  above  each  eye;  the  colour 
of  the  fur  at  the  bottom  is  dufky  :  towards  the  ends  of  a 
bright  ferruginous  colour  ;  the  lips  white,  and  inter- 
mixed arc  feveral  long  duCiy  haks,  though  on  firftin- 
fpeftion  the  whole  feenis  of  a  Uright  bay.  The  length 
of  the  animal  is  nine  inch cs.'l  his  Ipecies  isfirft  fecnon 
the  Altaic  cliain;  extends  to  lake  Baikal ;  from  thence 
to  kamtfchaika  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  found  in  the  new  dif- 
covered  Fox  or  Aleutian  illands.  They  inhabit  always 
the  middle  region  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  in  the  ru- 
ieft  places;  wo'idtd  and  abounding  with  herbs  and- 
moilliire.  They  foinetiines  form  burrows  between  the 
rocks,  and  oftcner  lodge  in  the  crevices.  They  are 
generally  found  in  pairs;  but  in  cloudy  weather  they 
collect  together,  and  lie  on  the  rocks,  and  give  a  keen 
\>hilUc,  lb  like  that  of  a  fparrow,  as  to  deceive  the 
ikcarer.     On   the  report  of  a  gun,  they    rua  into 


their  holes;  but  foon  come  out  again,  fuppofi.ig  it  to 
be  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  which  they  are  fomuchufed  ~ 
in  their  lofty  habitations.    By  wonderful  iiiftind  they 
makeaprovilionagainlt  the  rigorous  feaibn  in  thcirin- 
clement  feats.   A  company  of  them,  towards  autumn, 
colled  together  vaft  heaps  of  choice  herbs  andgralfes, 
nicely  dried,   which  they  place  either   beneath    the 
over-hanging  rocks,  or  between  the  chafms,  or  round 
the  trunk  of  fome  tree.     The  way  to  thefe  heaps  is 
marked  by  a  worn  path.  In  many  places  the  herbs  ap- 
pear fcattercd,  as  if  tobedried  in  the  fun  and  harvell- 
ed  properly.  The  heaps  are  formed  like  round  or  co- 
noid ricks  J  and  arc  of  various  fizes,  according  to  the 
niimberof  the  Ibciety  employed  in  forming  them.Tliey 
are  fometimcs  of  a  man's  height,  and  many  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  ulually  about  three  feet.  Without  this  pro- 
vifionof  wituer'sllockthey  rauil  pcrifli,  being  prevent- 
ed by  the  depth  of  fnow  from  quilting  their  retreats  in 
queftoffood.    They  feleft  the  befl  of  vegetables,  and 
crop  them  wheniu  the  fuUefl  vigour,  which  they  make 
into  the  bcfb  andgreenefl  hay  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  they  dry  it.     Th^fe  ricks  arc  the  origin  of 
fertility  amid  tl  the  rocks;'  for  the  reliques,  mixed  with 
the  dung  of  the  animals,  rot  in  the  barren  chafms,  and 
create  a  foil  produiHve  of  vegetables.  Thefe  ricks  arc 
alfo  of  great  fervice  to  ihofe  people  who  devote  thera- 
fclves  to  the,  laborious  employment  offable-hunting: 
for  being  obliged  to  go  fo  far  from  home,  their  horfes 
would  often  pcrifll  for  want  if  they  had  not  the  pro- 
vilion   of  thefe   liitle   induflrious  animals  to  fupport 
them  ;  which  isealilytobe  difcovered  by  their  height 
and  form,  even  when  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  for  this 
realbn  that  this  Utile  creature  has  a  name  among  every 
Siberian  and  Tartarian  nation,  which  otherwife  would 
havebeen  overlooked  and  defpifed.  The  people  of  Ja- 
kutz are  faid  to  feed  both   their  horfesand  cattle  with 
the  reliques  of  the  winter  flock  of  thefe  hares.  Thefe 
animals  are  neglefttd  as  a  food   by  mankind  ;   but  are 
the  prey  of  fables  and  the  Siberian  weefcl,  which  are 
joint  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  They  are likewifc 
greatly  infelted  by  a  fort  of  gadfly,  which    lodges  its 
egg  in  their  Ikin  in   Augufl  and   September,  which 
often  proves  deflruClive  to  them. 

S.Theogoionahas  oblong  oval  cars,  a  little  pointed  ; 
wit!)  Ihorter  whifkers  than  the  former,  and  hairs  long 
and  fmooth  :  the  colour  of  thefe  on  the  body  is  brown 
at  the  roots,  light  grey  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
ends  intermixed  wit  ha  very  few  dufky  hairs  :  there  is  a 
yellowifli  fpot  on  ihe  nofe,  and  fpace  about  the  rump 
of  ihc  fame  colour  :  the  outfide  of  the  limbs  are  yel- 
lowilh  ;  the  belly  is  white.  The  length  is  about  fix 
inches  :  weight  of  the  male,  from  6\  to  7".  ounces  ;  of 
the  female,  from  4104'.  Th  is  fpccies  inhabits  only  the 
country  beyond  lake  Baikal, and  from  thence  is  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mongolian  defert,  and  the  valf  dc- 
fcrt  of  Gobee,  which  extends  on  the  back  of  China  and 
Thibet,  even  to  India.  It  frequents  the  open  valleys 
and  gravelly  or  rocky  naked  mountains.  Thefe  little 
creatures  are  called  by  the  fAongo\s,Ogotrina ;  and  arc 
found  in  vaft  abundance.  They  live  under  heaps  of 
flones;  or  burrow  in  the  fandy  foil,  leaving  two  or 
three  entrances,  which  all  run  obliquely.  They  make 
a  ncft  of  foft  grafs^;  and  the  old  females  make  for  fc- 
curitya  number  of  burrows  near  each  other,  that  they 
may  if  dillurbcd  retreat  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
wander  out  chiefly  in  the  night.     Their  voice  is  ex- 
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Icytis.     celTively  (hrill,  anil  emits  a.  note  like  tliat  of  a  fpar- 

**— » row,   twice  or  tliricc   repeated,  but  very  calily  to  be 

(Jiflinguiflicd  from  thit  of  tiic  Alpi.'ic  rabbit.  They 
live  principally  on  tlie  tender  bark  of  a  fort  of  fcr- 
viceand  the  dwarf-ehn  ;  in  the  fpring,  on  different 
herbs.  Before  the  approach  of  feverc  cold,  in  the  ear- 
ly fpring,  they  collect  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and 
fill  their  holes  with  them,  which  the  iuhabitantsof  the 
country  confider  as  a  lure  linn  of  change  of  weather. 
Dn-efted  by  the  fame  iiiflinCh  with  the  tornicr  fpecies, 
they  form  in  autumn  tlieirricksof  hay  of  a  hcmifphc- 
rical  Ihipe,  about  a  foot  high  and  wide:  in  the  fpring 
thcfe  elegant  heaps  difappear,  and  noihirigbiit  the  rc- 
lidls  art  lecn.  7  hey  copulate  in  the  fpring  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  their  young  are  oblcrved  to  be 
lull  grown.  They  are  til  e  prey  of  hawks,  magpies,  and 
'  j- See  Feliii  owls;biit  ihecatManulf  makes  the  greatcllhavotk 
among  them  :  and  the  ermine  and  litchet  are  equ;dly 
their  enemy. 

9.  The  pufiHus,  or  calling  rabbit,  with  a  long  head 
thickly  covered  with  fur  even  to  the  tip  of  llie  nofe  ; 
numerous  hairs  in  ihc  whilkcrs;  cars  large  and  round- 
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fions  by  niglit  :  they  arc  cafijy  made  tame;  and  will 

fcarccly  bite  when  handled.  The  males  in  confine- 
ment are  obfcrvcd  to  attack  one  anoilicr,  and  exprcfs 
their  anger  by  a  grunting  uoifc. 

There  ure  three  or  four  other  fpecies  oflcpus.  Se- 
veral arc  figured  on  Plate  CCLXIX. 

l.EPUS,  the  hare,  in  albonomy,  a  conlkllation  of 
thrfouthern  heniifphcrc:  whofe  llarsiii  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue arc  12  ;  in  that  of  Tychu  13;  and  in  the  Bri- 
tannic 19. 

LERcHEA,in  boiauy;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monodeiphia  clal's  of  plan. s. 
The  calyx  is  rive-toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel-lhapcd 
and  quinqucfid  ;  there  are  five  anlherae  litting  on  the 
tube  of  the  germ;  there  isoncltyle;  tlic  capfule  trilo- 
cular  and  polyfpermous. 

LERl  (John  dc),  a  Proieftant  mir.illcr  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy.  He  was  fludying  at  Geneva 
when  it  was  I'cportcd  there  tiiat  Villegagnon  dcfircd 
they  would  fend  him  fome  pallors  into  Brazil.  He 
made  that  voyage  withtwo  miniilers,whoni  thechurch 
of  Geneva  lent  thither  in  1 556  ;  and  wrote  an  account 


ed  legs  very  (liort,  and  the  folcs  furred  beneath:   its     of  that  voyage,  which  has  been  much  commended  bjr 
whole  coat  is  very  foft,  long,  and  fmooth,  with  a  thick,      Thiianus  and  others. 


long,  fine  down  beneath,  of  a  brownilh  lead  colour;  ihe 
hairs  arc  of  the  fame  colour,  towards  the  ends  ofalijiht 
grey  and  tipt  with  black;  the  lower  part  of  ihc  body 
is  hoary  :the  fides  and  ends  of  the  fur  areycllovvilh.The 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  fix  inches:  weight  from  3^ 
to  4i  oz.  but  in  winter  fcarcely  2^.  This  fpecies  in- 
habits tlie  fouth-eafl  parts  of  Rullia,  and  about  all  the 
ridge  of  hills  fpreading  fouthward  from  the  Urallian 
chain;  alfo  about  the  Irtilh,  and  in  the  wefl  pirt  of 
the  Altaic  chain  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  call  beyond 
tlie  Oby.  They  delight  in  the  mofl  funny'  valleys 
and  htrby  hills,  cfpecially  nearthe  edges  of  woods, to 
which  they  turn  on  any  alarm.  They  live  m  (o  con- 
cealed a  manner  as  very  rarely  to  be  fcen  :  but  arc 
often  taken  in  winter  in  the  fiures  laid  for  the  er- 
mines ;  fo  arc  well  known  to  the  hunters.  Abjut  the 
Volga  they  ixcc^XniS  fcvilauot  SactJJj'tk ,<^x gt  our.dhar c : 
the  Tartars,  from  their  voice,  flyle  them  tjcholfchot  or 
iliftjkaii,  or  the  barking  mduji :  the  Kalmucs  call  them 
rujla.  They  choole  lor  ilicir  habitations  a  dry  fpot, 
amidfl  bulhes  covered  with  a  firm  fod,  prefirriiig  the 
Wfftcrn  fides  of  the  hills.  In  thcfe  they  burrow, lea- 
ving a  very  fmall  hole  for  the  enir.iiice  ;  and  forming 
longgallerics,  in  which  they  make  iheirnefis.  Thoftof 
the  old  ones  and  females  are  numerous  and  intricate: 
fo  that  their  place  woidd  be  fearctly  known  but  for 
their  excrements:  and  even  tliofc  they  dro)i,  by  a  wile 
inllin(5l,  under  fome  bufii,  left  their  dwelling  ihould  be 
difcovcred  by  their  enemies  among  the  animal  crca- 
ation.  Their  voice  alone  beirays  their  ;.b(Kle  ;  his 
like  the  piping  of  a  (|uail,  but  deeper,  and  fo  loud 
as  lobe  heard  Jt  the  diiljnce  of  half  a  German  ini:c. 
It  isrcpealtd  by  jufl  intervals,  thrice,  four  limes,  and 
often  'ixv..  The  voice  is  emitted  at  uiglit  a. id  morning; 
in  the  day,  except  in  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  It 
is  common  to  both  fexes  ;  but  the  female  is  fiUnt 
for  fome  time  after  parturition,  which  is  about  the 
beginning  of  May  N.  S.  She  brings  forth  fix  at  a 
lime,  blind  and  naked  ;  which  Ihe  fuckles  often,  and 
covers  carefully  with  the  materials  of  her  iiell.  Thcfe 
mofl  hariulefs  and  inofi'calive  animals  never  go  from 
iheir  holes,     They  feed  and  make  ihcir  Utile  cxcur- 


LERIA,or LiiiRiA,  a  flrong  town  of  Eflrcmadura 
in  Portugal,  with  a  caftle  and  biihop's  ftc.  It  con- 
tains about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the 
rcfidenceof  the  kings  of  Portugal.  W,  Long.  7.  50. 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

LERIDA,  on  ancient,  flrong,  and  large  town  of 
Spain,  ill  Catalonia,  with  a  liilhop's  fe e,  an  univerliiy, 
and  a  firong  caftle.  'I'his  )ilacc  declared  for  king 
Cliarles  after  the  rcduftion  of^ Barcelona  in  1705  :  but 
it  wasretak(n  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1707,  after 
the  batilc  of  Almanza.  It  is  fcated  on  a  hill  near 
the  river  Segr3,and  in  a  fertile  foil,  in  E.  Long.  o.  3J. 
N.  L.  41.  31. 

I.KRINA,  or  Planasia,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  ihc 
two  fiiiail  illands  overagainltAntipolis,  called  aKoLt?- 
riiiai  and  Leiiinii.  Now  St  Honorat,  on  the  coaft  of 
Provence,  fcarre  two  leagues  10  the  Ibuih  of  Aniibcs, 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  illands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  france, 
five  miles  from  Antibes;  that  near  the  coafl,  called  .5/ 
JMargaret,  is  guarded  by  invalids,  ftate-prifoners  being 
feni  liere.  it  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  I74<'),  but 
marllial  Belleille  retook  it  in  1747.  The  oilier  la 
called  Si  Hoiioriit ;  and  islefs  than  the  former,  but  iia^ 
a  Benedii5line abbey. 

LERMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  old  Caftile,  fealed 
on  ihcMvcrArlanza,  with  the  lillcof  arf&i/^.  \V.  Lon. 
3.  5.  N.  l.at.  42.  a. 

LERNA,  (anc.  geog.),  not  far  from  Argos,  on  tlic 
confines  of  L  .conica  ;  fuppoled  to  be  a  townofLaco. 
nica,  but  on  ihe  bordersot  Arg.ilis;  ilie  poliiion  which 
Paulanias  al'ois  to  it,  near  Temeuium,  on  the  lea  ; 
without  addi.ig  wluiiier  it  is  town,  river,  or  lake. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  fitiiated  between  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  My  ccr.e,  in  coniradicliou  tu 
Paufinias.  If  ihere  was  a  town  of  this  name,  it 
feciusto  have  ftood  towards  the  lea,  but  the  Ijke  la 
have  been  more  inland.  Mela  calls  it  a  well  known 
town  on  the  Sinus  .■^rgolicus  ;  and  Sutius  by  Lerna 
fecms  10  mean  fomcthing  more  than  a  lake.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  the  lake  in  which,  as  Strabo  fays,  was  tlie  fa- 
bled Hydra  of  Hercules  :  therefore  called  Lerna  An- 
5  H  2  guiferM 
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^////cra  (Statins).  The  lake  runs  in  a  river  or  RrcaiTi 
to  the  fta,  and  perhaps  arifcs  from  a  river,  (Virgil.) 
From  the  lake  the  proverb,  Lenta  Muhrtim,  took  its 
to  rife  ;  becaufc,  according  to  Sirabo,  religious  purga- 
tions were  performed  in  it ;  or,  according  to  Hefychins, 
becaufc  the  Argives  threw  all  their  filth  into  it, 

LKRNEA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  infeasof  the 
ordtr  of  Vermes  moUufca,  the  charaftersof  which  are  : 
The  body  fixes  itfelf  by  its  tentacula,  is  oblong,  and 
rather  tapering  ;  there  are  two  ovaries  like  tails,  and 
the  tentacula  are  ihaped  like  arms.  (See  three  fpeci- 
mcns  figured  oa  Plate  CCLXXIV.)— i.  The  cypri- 
nacca  has  four  tentacula,  two  of  which  are  hinulated 
at  the  top.  it  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  about  half  an  incli 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  llraw  :  the  body 
is  rounded,  of  a  pale  greyifli  white,  gloffy  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  fonitwhat  pellucid  :  it  is  thrull  out  of  a  kind 
of  coat  or  Ihcaih,  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a 
white  colour  and  a  thick  Ikin  :  towards  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  ilic  body,  there  are  three  obtufe  tubercles, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  therefl;  the  mouth 
js  lituaied  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  it  there  arc 
two  foft  and  and  rieiliy  procellcs ;  and  near  thefe  there 
is  alfo  on  each  lide  another  foft  proceli,  which  is  lu- 
nated  at  the  cxtremiiy.    It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the 


bream,  carp,  and  roach,  in  many  ponds  and 
rivers,  in  great  abundance.  2.  The  falmonea,  or  fal- 
moii-loufe,  has  an  ovated  body,  cordaied  thorax,  and 
two  linear  arms  approaching  nearly  to  each  other. 
5.  The  afcUiiu,  has  a  lunated  body  and  cordated  tho- 
rax  ;  and  iuliabiis  the  gills  of  the  cod-filh  and  ling  of 
the  northern  ocean. 

LERNICA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  idand  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins  ;  but  is  now  no  more 
than  a  large  village  fcaied  on  the  fouthern  coaftof  that 
iiLnd,  where  there  is  a  good  road  and  a  fmall  fort  for 
its  defence. 

LERO  (anc.  geog.)  ;  oneof  the  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  uppofite  to  Antipolis,  and  half  a 
mile  diftant  from  it  to  the  foutli.  Now  5/  Margarita, 
over  againlt  Autibes,  on  the  coafl  of  Provence. 

Lero,  or  Leros,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades;  remarkable,  according  to  fomc 
authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  E.  Long.  26.  15. 
N.  E.it.  37.  o. 

I.K  Roy  le.  veut,  the  king's  aflent  to  public 
bit's.  See  the  articles  Bill,  Statute,  and  Par- 
liament. 

LERWICK,  ihe  capital  town  of  Shetland,  fiiuatcd 
in  the  illand  calkd  the  Mnintand,  in  W.  Long.  1 .  50. 
N.  I, at.  61.  20.  It  contains  about  300  families,  with 
abundance  of  good  houfcs,  and  as  fafliionablc  people  as 
arc  to  be  fccn  in  any  town  in  Scotland  of  its  bulk.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  regular  fort,  which 
was  built  at  the  charge  of  the  government  in  the  reigr.  of 
KingCharles  H. ;  who,  in  the  timcof  hisfirft  war  with 
the  Dutch  fcnt  over  a  garrifou  conlifting  of  300  men 
under  the  command  of  one  colonel  William  Sinclair  a 
native  of  Zetland,  and  one  Mr  Milne  architeft,  for 
building  the  laid  (ort,  with  20  or  30  cannons  to  plant 
nfon  ir  for  protection  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
Imurc  built  within  the  fort  fufiicicnt  to  lodge  100 
iT.cn.  The  garrifon  fiaid  here  three  years  ;  the  charge 
of  which,  with  tiic  building  the  fort,  is  faid  io  have 
rtood  the  king  28,000  pounds  flerling.  When  the 
garrifon  removed,  they  carried  efFthe  cannon  from  ibe 
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fort ;  and  in  the  next  war  with  the  Dutch,  two  or  Lerwict, 
three  years  after  the  garrifon  removed,  a  Dutch  fri-  Leibos. 
gate  came  into  Brafay  Sound,  and  burnt  the  houfe  in  """^ 
the  fort  and  feveral  others  the  beft  in  the  town. 
Lerwick  has  no  freedom  nor  privileges,  but  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailie  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other 
bailies  in  the  country.  There  is  a  church  in  it,  and 
oneminiftcrof  theprcfbyterian  cftablillimcnt.  He  has 
for  flipcnd  500  marks  paid  hiin  out  of  the  bilhop's  rents 
of  Orkney,  300  marks  by  the  town  of  Lerwick,  and 
the  tyihes  of  Gulberwick  about  200  marks  :  making  ia 
all  1000  marks  Scots  yearly,  with  a  free  houfe  and 
garden.  Lerwick  chiefly  fubfifls  by  the  refort  of  fo. 
reigners  to  it ;  fo  when  that  fails  it  mufl  decline,  as  in- 
deed it  has  done  for  feveralyearspaft, having  been  very 
little  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  thereby  is  become 
poor.  Several  projects  have  been  tallceJ  of, and  written 
upon, which  might  havebeen  very  bencficialioLerwick  G'lffcrcts 
and  Zetland  had  ihey  taken  place  ;  as  that  of  the  Britiih  De/crlpt,  tf 
merchants  carrying  goods  from  Mufcovy  a;id  Sweden,  Z'l^"'"^ 
defigned  for  tlie  plantations  in  America,  that  muil  be  P"  ^' 
entered  in  Britain,  having  them  entered  at  Ltrvvfick, 
which  would  favc  a  great  deal  of  liiue  and  charges  to 
tlicfe  merchants;  alfo  the  Greenland  and  Herring  Fi- 
Ihery  companies  of  Britain  propofed  Lerwick  as  a  nioft 
commodious  port  lor  lodging  their  Itores  in,  and  for  re- 
packing their  herrings,  melting  their  oil,  and  thence 
exporting  the  fame  to  foreign  markets.  Tlie  grand 
objedion  to  thcfc  fetilemcnts  is.tliat  Lerwick  is  an 
open  unfortified  place  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  mer- 
chants lliips  and  goods  would  beexpuftd  to  the  ene- 
my ;  for  removing  of  whicli  difficulty  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  would  govermeni  bellow  a  fmall  garrifon 
upon  it  of  only  100  men  and  about  20  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  be  at  a  fmall  charge  in  repairing  the  old  fort,  and 
credting  a  fmall  battery  or  two  more,  thefe  meaUires 
might  be  fufficient  to  fecure  the  place  againfl  any  or- 
dinary effort  the  enemy  might  make  againft  it :  and  Ler- 
wick being  thus  fortified,  all  Bri'.ilh  Ihips  coming  from 
the  EaftorWefflndies,  could  comefafely  therein  time 
of  war,  and  lie  fecure  until  carried  thence  by  convoy, 
or  otiierwife  as  the  proprietors  Ihould  diredl  ;  and  thus 
Lerwick  might  become  more  advantageous  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  than  Gibraltar  or  portMahon, 
and  that  for  one  rcuth  part  of  the  charge  of  either  of 
ihofe  places. 

LESBOS,  a  large  ifiand  in  the  ^^gean  fea,  on  the 
coafl  of  j^olia,  of  about  168  miles  in  circumfereiice.lt 
has  been  feverally  c-aWcA  Velafgia,  from  thePclafgiby 
whom  it  was  firfl  peopled  ;  Macaria,  from  Macareus 
who  fettled  in  it  ;  and  Le/bos  from  tlie  fon-in-law 
and  fucccflbr  of  Macareus  who  bore  the  fame  name. 
The  chief  townsofLefbos  were  Methymna  and  Mity- 
lene.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they 
were  afterwards  fubje<5ted  to  the  neighbouringpowers. 
The  wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  efleemcd  by 
the  ancients,  and  (liU  is  in  the  fame  repute  among  the 
moderns.  The  Leftiians  were  fo  debauched  and  dilli- 
pated.that  the  epithet  ofLc/i.'^w  Vi'asoften  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  debauchery  and  exiravagance.  Lefbos  has  given 
birih  to  many  illudrious  perfons,  fuch  as  Arion,  Ter- 
pandcr,  Sappho,  &c.     SeeMiTYXENE. 

LE^CAILLE  (James),  a  celebrated  Dutcli  poel 
and  printer,  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh- 
ter Cathariiie  Lefcai.'Ie  have  excelled  all  the  Dutch 
poct3.     Thatladv,  who  was  furnamed  the  Sappho  of 
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Lefcaille    Holland ,  and  \\\t.  tettth  Mtife,  died  in  171 1.     A  col- 
I  Icdion  of  her  poems  have  been  primed  in  which  are 

Leguis.  the  Tragedies  of  Gcni'cric,  Wiiicefliuis,  Herod  and 
^  '  Mariamnc,  Hercules  and  D< janeira,  Nicomcdes,  A- 
riadiif,  Cillandra,  &( .  James  Lefcaille  her  father 
dcferved  the  poet's  cruvvji,  nith  wluch  the  emperor 
Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  1603  :  he  died 
about  the  year  1677,   aged  67. 

LESCAR,  aiown  of  Oalcoiiy,  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Beam,  witli  a  bifliop's  fee  ;  leatcd  on 
a  hill,  in  W.  Long.  o.  ;o.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LESGUIS,  a  people  of  Aiia,  whofc  country  is 
indifFerently  called  by  thtGeoxgiani  Lefguiflau  and 
Dagheflan.  it  is  bounded  to  the  fouih  and  eall  by 
Perlia  and  the  Cafpian,  to  the  fouth-well  and  well  by 
Georgia,  the  Offi,  and  Kifli,  and  to  the  iiorih  by  the 
Kifli  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  dillrifts  generally  indepcndjnt,  and  governed  by 
chiefs  eletted  by  the  people.  GiiUicnllucdt  has  re- 
marked, in  the  Lefguis  language,  eiglu  dilt'eicnt  dia- 
lefts,  and  has  claifcs  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  this 
obfervation. 

The  firfl  dialeft  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  are 
as  follow:  :  i.  Avar,  in  Georjijan  C'huijfagh.  The 
chief  of  this  diftrift,  commonly  called  yJvar  Khan,  is 
the  molt  powerful  prince  of  Lefguiftan,  and  relides  at 
Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kaferuk.  Tlie  vill  ge  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialeftof  .■'iiidi,  called  Havl/ul.  2.  Kafe- 
ruk, in  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a  br.mch 
of  the  Koifii,  called  Karak.  This  dillrict  is  depend- 
ant on  the  Khan  of  the  Kali  Kuniychs.  3.  Idatle 
on  the  Koifu,  joining  ontheAndi;  fubjeft  to  ihe  A- 
var  Khan.  4.  Mukratle,  lituated  ou  the  K.irak,  and 
fubjcd  to  the  Avar  Khan.  5.  Onfccul,  fubjetl  to 
the  fame,  and  fuuated  on  the  Koifu.  6.  Karakhle, 
upon  the  Karak,  below  Kaferuk,  lubjeft  to  the  fame. 
7.  Ghunibet,  on  the  river  Ghumbet,  that  joins  the 
Koifu,  fubjta  to  the  chief  of  the  Coumyks.  8.  A- 
rakan  ;  and,  9.  Burturaa,  on  the  Koifu.  10.  Ant- 
fugh,  on  the  Samura,  fubjedt  to  Georgia,  ir.  Te- 
bti,  On  the  Gnie  river,  independent.  12.  Tamnrgi, 
or  Tumural,  on  the  fame  river,  i;;.  Akhti  ;  and, 
14.  Ruial,  on  the  fame.  15  Dlkar,  in  a  valley  that 
runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.  It  was  former- 
ly fubjcft  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.  In 
this  diftrii5l  are  fcen  remains  of  the  old  wall  thst 
begins  at  Derbcnt,  and  probably  terminates  at  the  A- 
lazan. — The  inhabitantsofDerbent  believe  tiiat  their 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for- 
merly extended  as  t'aras  the  Black  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
rver,  probable,  from  many  infcriptions  in  old  Tiirkifli, 
Pcrlian,  Arabic,  and  Rufilh  charaders,  that  the  wall 
and  the  aquedufts  with  their  various  fubterra)icouspaf- 
fages,  many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  high 
antiquity.  This  town  fuflcred  greatly  during  its  fiege 
by  Sultan  Amurath,  who  entirely  dcllroyed  the  lower 
quarter,  then  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was  again  ta- 
ken by  Schach  Abbas.  (Gacrber).  This  town  is 
the  old  Pyla;  Cafpias. 

The  fecund  di.Ueft  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following 
diftrids:  i.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fuurce  of 
theSamura.  This  diflrift  is  rich  in  mines;  a  ridge 
of  uninhabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Caket.  2. 
Unfo,  on  the  fmall  rivulets  that  join  the  Snmura. 
Thcfc  two  dillridl3,  containing  together  about  1000 


families,  were  formerly  fubjccfl  to  Georgia,  bnt  are    LefSjuis. 
now  iudcpcndcnt.  * ^— 

The  third  diiled  is  that  of  Kabuilh,  which  lies  oti 
the  Samura  rivulets,  eaft  of  Dido,  and  north  of  Ca- 
kcr. 

The  fourth  diale(5l  is  that  of  Atidi,  lituated  on  a 
rivulet  ili.  truns  into  the  Koifu.  S-jmeofits  villages 
are  fubjcd  to  the  Avav-Khan,  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  Axai.  The  whole  conlifls  of  about  800 
families. 

The  tifth  di;ilcft  is  common  to  four  diftrifts,  name- 
ly. i.Akuiha,  on  the  Koifu,  fuljeiSk  to  the  Ufmci, 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,and  Kara-Caitaks,  containing 
about  1000  families.  The  following  cuftom  is  attri- 
buted by  Colonel  Gaerber  to  the  fubjefts  of  this 
prince  :  "Whenever  the  Ufmci  has  a  foil,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuckled 
by  every  woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  brcall  until  he 
is  weaned.  This  cuflom,  by  crtibliniing  a  kind  of  bro- 
therhood between  the  prince  and  his  fuhjefts,  fingu- 
larly  endears  them  to  each  other."  2.  Balkar.  3.  Zu- 
dakara,  or  Zudakh,  down  the  Ktdfu,  i'ubjecl  to  the 
Ufmei.  4.  Kubedia,  near  the  Koifu.  Colonel  Ga- 
crber, who  wrote  an  account  of  tliefc  countries  in 
I  728,  gives  the  following  dcfcription  of  this  very  cu- 
rious place  :  "  Kubeiha  is  a  large  flrong  town,  litua- 
ted on  a  hill  between  high  mountains.  Its  inhabitants 
call  themfcrlves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in  the 
eall  to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  ancellors 
were  brought  hither  by  fome  accident,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.  The  common  conjecture 
is,  that  they  were  mariners  call  away  upon  the  coall  ; 
but  thofc  who  pretend  to  be  better  verfeJ  in  their  hi. 
ftory,  tell  the  llory  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Gc. 
noefc,  fay  they,  carried  on,  during  fcveral  centuries, 
a  conliderable  trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  fea,  but 
likewifc  on  the  Cafpian.  and  werecertainly  acquainted 
with  the  mines  contained  in  thefc  mountains,  frorn 
which  they  drew  by  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants 
great  quantities  of  lilver,  copper,  and  other  metals. 
In  order  to  work  thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they  lent  hither 
a  number  of  workmen  to  eltabliih  mannfai'lurer.,  and 
iultrnft  the  inliabiiants.  The  fcbfequcnt  invaiionsof 
the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Monguls,  during  which  the 
mines  were  filled  up,  and  ihemanufaiflHres  abandoned, 
prevented  the  grangers  from  effrfling  their  return, 
fo  that  they  continued  here,  and  erected  theinfelves 
into  a  republic.  What  renders  this  account  the  more 
probable  is,  that  they  are  llill  excellent  artifts,  and 
make  very  good  fire-arms,  as  well  rifled  as  plain  ; 
fabres,  coats  of  mail,  and  feveral  articles  in  gold  and 
(ilver,  for  exportation.  They  have  like  wife,  for  their 
own  defence,  fmall  copper  canons,  of  three  pounds 
calibre,  cart  by  themfelves.  They  coin  Turkifh  and 
Perfian  filver  money,  and  even  rubles,  which  readily 
pal's  current,  bccaufe  they  arc  of  the  full  weight  and 
value.  In  their  valleys  they  have  pafture  and  aralilc 
landi;,  as  well  asgardens  ;  but  tliey  purchafe  thcgre.it- 
cr  part  of  ilicir  corn,  trulfing  ci\ieriy  for  fupport  to 
the  falc  of  their  manufadturcs,  which  aic  much  aiimi- 
red  in  Perlia,  Turkey,  and  tiie  Crimea.  They  are  ge- 
nerally in  good  circ.imllanccs,  area  quiet,  inoffenlive 
people,  but  high  fpiritcd,  and  independent.  TJieir 
town  isconlidered  as  a  neutral  fpot,  where  ihc  neigh- 
bouring princes  can  dejwfit  iheirireafures  with  fafety. 
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They  ekd  yearly  twelve  magiltrjtes,  to  whom  they 
pay  (lie  moil  unlimitcJ  oliedicnce  ;  and  as  all  the  iu- 
'habitaiusarc  on  a  I'DOiing  olperfert  equality,  each  in- 
dividual is  furc  to  have  in  his  turn  a  Ihare  in  the  go- 
vcrnmcnt.  In  theyear  i  72  J,  their  magidrates,  as  well 
as  the  Ufmei,  acknowledged  the  fovercignty  of  RulFi^, 
but  without  payiiig  any  tribute."  5.  Zudakara,  or 
Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  lubjed  to  the  Ufuiei.  It 
contains  about  2COO  families. 

The  (ixth  dialed  belongs  to  the  diftrifts  on  the 
cafleni  (lopcof  Caucafus,  between  Tarku  and  Der- 
bent,  which  are,  i.Caitak;  and  2.  Tabaireran,  or 
Kara-Cait3k,  both  fubjcct  tu  the  Ufmei. 

The  feventh  dialed  is  that  of  Kall-Coumyk,  on  a 
brp.nch  of  the  Konifii,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  has 
a  khan,  whofe  authoiiiy  isrecugnifed  by  fome  neigh- 
bouring dillricls. 

■J'he  eighth  dialed  is  that  of  Kuracle,  belonging  to 
the  kh m  of  Cuba. 

Bcfides  ihcfc,  there  arc  fome  other  Lefguis  tribes, 
whofe  dialects  Mr  Gnldcnllaedt  was  unable  to  procure. 
F'rom  a  comparifon  of  thofe  which  lie  has  obtained,  it 
appears  that  the  language  of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind 
of  affinity  with  any  other  known  language,  excepting 
only  the  Samoyede,  to  which  it  has  a  remote  refem- 
blancc. 

This  people  is  probably  defcendcd  from  the  tribes  of 
iTicuniaineeis,knownto  mcient  geographers  nudcr  the 
iVimcul'Li/g^,  oxLig)cs.  The  Urengthofiheir  coun- 
try, which  is  a  region  of  mountains,  whofe  palFcs  are 
known  only  to  theinfclvcs,  has  probably  at  all  times 
feenrcd  them  from  foreign  invalion  ;  but  as  the  fame 
caufe  mufl  liave  divided  them  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
independent  of  each  otV.cr,  and  perhaps  always  di- 
flingiiiflied  by  different  dialcfls,  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima- 
gine any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have 
affcmbled  the  whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  un- 
dertake very  remote  conquefls.  Their  hiflory,  there- 
fore, were  it  known,  would  probably  be  very  unintc- 
rcfiing  to  us.  Tliey  fubfift  by  railing  cattle,  and  by 
predatory  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours.  During  the  troubles  in  Perlia, 
towards  thcbeginningot  this  century,  they  repeatedly 
facked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardcbil,  and  ra- 
vaged the  neighbouring  diftrids;  and  the  prcfent 
wretched  ilate  of  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  is 
ou  ing  to  the  frequency  of  their  incurfions.  In  their 
jierfo'.is  and  drcfs,  and  in  their  general  habits  of  life, 
i' J  far  as  thcfe  are  known  to  us,  they  greatly  refcmble 
the  Circalhan. 

LESKARD,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  feated  in  a  le- 
vel, is  a  corporation,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  had  formerly  a  caRle,  now  in  ruins.  It 
is  one  of  the  largcfl  and  befl  built  towns  in  Cornwall, 
with  the  greateft  market.  It  was  firft  incorporated  by 
Edward  Curl  «<f  Cornwall,  afterwards  by  King  John's 
fon,  Richard  king  of  tlic  Romans,  and  had  pivileges 
ir.-ni  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  ^)_ueen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  a  charter  ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a  mayor 
sad  burgelTcs,  who  lliould  have  a  perpetual  fuccef- 
lion,  purchafe  lands,  &c.  Here  is  a  handfbme  town- 
hall  bailt  on  ftone  pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a 
noble  clock  with  four  dials  that  cofl  near  200  1.  Here 
arc  a  1  rgc  charch,  a  meeting-houfe,  an  eminent  free- 
fchool,  and  a  curious  conduit;  and  on  the  adj^ceiTt 
commons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  Iheep,  there  have 
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been  frequent  liorfe  races.  It  has  a  market  on  Safir- 
day,andlcven  fairsin  the  year.  The  lillof  its  parlii- 
ment  men  begins  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a  very 
great  trade  in  all  manufadures  of  leather  ;  and  fome 
fpinning  is  let  up  here  lately,  encouraged  by  the  clo- 
thiers of  Devonlhire.  On  the  hills  of  North  Lefl^ard, 
and  in  the  way  from  hence  to  Louncellon,  are  many 
mines  of  tin,  which  is  cafl  at  the  blowing  honfrs  into 
blocks,  that  arc  fent  hither  to  be  coined. 

LESLIE  (John),  bilhop  ofRofs  in  Scotland,  the 
fon  of  Gavin  Ledie  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  in 
tiie  year  1526,  and  educated  at  the  nnivcrfity  of  A- 
berdcen  ;  of  which  diocefe  be  was  made  official,  when 
but  a  youth.  He  wis  foon  after  created  dodor  of  civil 
and  canon  law;  but  being  peculiarly  addided  to  the 
iludy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and  became  parfon 
of  Une.  When  the  reformation  began  to  fpread  in 
Scotland,  and  difputes  about  religion  r..n  high,  Dr 
Lellie,iii  1560,  diitinguilhed  himfclf  at  Edinburgh  a» 
a  principal  advocate  for  the  Romilh  church,  and  was 
afterwards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  that  reli- 
gion to  condole  with  queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  her 
hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  invite  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  dominions.  Accordingly,  after  a 
Ihirt  rcfidencc  with  her  majefly,  they  embarked  toge- 
ther at  Calais  in  1561,  and  landed  at  Leiih.  She  im- 
mediately made  him  one  of  her  privy-council,  and  ;i 
fcnator  of  the  college  of  juftice.  In  1564,  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Lundores  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair  was 
promoted  to  the  billiopric  of  Rofs.  Thefe  accumula- 
ted lionours  he  wiflied  not  to  enjoy  in  luxurious  indo- 
lence. The  influence  derived  from  them,  he  exerted 
to  the  profperity  of  his  country.  It  is  to  him  that 
Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  its  laws, 
commonly  called  "  the  blaik  ads  of  parliament," 
from  the  Saxon  charaderin  which  they  were  printed. 
At  his  moll  carneft  defire,  the  reviiion  and  colledioa 
of  them  were  committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  In  1568,  queen  Mary  having  fled  to  Eng. 
latid  for  refuge,  and  being  there  detained  a  priliuur, 
queen  Elizabeth  appointed  certain  commiffioiiers  at 
York  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  the  difpuic  be- 
tween Mary  and  hcrfubjcds.  Thtfe  conimiiUoners 
were  met  by  others  from  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  bi- 
fliopof  Rofs  was  of  the  number,  and  ple.ided  the  caufe 
of  his  royal  miftrcfs  with  great  energy,  thougli  with- 
out fuccefs  ;  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  relc.de  her. 
Mary,  difappoiuted  in  her  expedalions  from  the  con- 
ference at  York,  fent  the  bilhop  of  Rofs  aniballador  to 
Elizabeth,  who  p^id  little  attention  to  hiscoinplaints. 
He  then  began  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  his 
royal  miflr.is  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which  nego- 
ciation,  it  is  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and 
was  the  caufe  of  Leilic's  being  fent  to  the  Tower.  In 
1573  he  was  banilhed  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to 
Holland.  The  two  following  years  he  fpcnt  in  fruit- 
Icfs  endeavours  to  engage  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
cfpoufc  the  caufe  of  his  queen.  His  lall  application 
Was  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Eliza- 
beth had  no  Icfs  weight  with  his  holinefs  than  with 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.  Find- 
ing all  his  perfonal  ajiplications  inf  fl'edual,  he  had  rc- 
courfe  to  his  pen  in  Qiieen  Mary's  vind  cation  ;  but 
Elizabeth's  ultima  ratio  regiivi  was  too  potent  for  all 
his  arginneniS.  Biihop  Leilie,  during  his  exile,  was 
made  coadjutor  to  the  arclibilliop  of  Rouen.     He  was 
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Leflie,  at  Bniflels  when  lie  received  ihc  account  of  Qjieen 
Leffiuefj.  Mary'sexecu'ioH  ;  and  imircdiately  retired  tothecon- 
*~~^'  vent  of  Giiirtenberg  near  lh,u  city,  wjr  re  he  died  in 
thcycariJ56.  It  was  during  the  long  and  iinfortii- 
iiate  captivity  of  Mary,  that  he  amufed  hiinfclf  in  wri- 
ting ihc  Hiilory  of  Scotland,  and  his  other  works. 
The  eiegmce  and  charms  of  literary  occiipatioiis  fcr- 
ved  to  all'uage  the  violence  of  his  woes.  His  know- 
ledge and  jud;^nient  as  an  hillorian  are  eqnally  to  be 
commended.  Where  he  nS.s  as  the  tranfciber  of 
Boece,  there  may  be  diftiiigniflied,  indeed  feme  of  tlie 
inaccuracies  of  that  writer.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  liehas  a  manlincfs,  a  candour  and  a 
moderation,  which  appear  not  always  even  in  authors 
of  the  Proteflant  perfuation.  His  works  arc,  i.  Wf- 
fiidi  xn'tmi  co)!fslt.itio?iis,Sic.  compofed  for  the  confola- 
tion  of  the  captive  queen.  2.  Dc  origiue,t,ioribus,  ct 
gejiii  Scotorui/i.  3.  De  tltulo  ci  jure fercnijfima:  Marix 
Scotorum  regi'Ut,qiio  regni  Aiigl'ut  fucccffionam fibi yalh 
vhidkat.  ^.  Parancf  sad  Anglos  et  Scijtos.  S-i^e  iUnJI. 
j'lCtninarwninrcpubl.adiri'ui'ijlranda  fii<:M.O  ratio  ad  re- 
giuaJuEHzabethanipro  iHKrtattijiipstranda.  "J.Vanenc- 
Jis  adnobU'Hate7npoi-'Tiiinnqus  Scoticu?ii.  8. An  account  of 
his  proceedings  during  his  embalTy  in  England  from 
1568  to  1572,  manufcript,  Oxon.  9.  Apology  for 
the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  concerning  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  : 
manufcript,  Oxon.      10.  Several  letters,  manufcript. 

Leslie  (CJiarlcs,  an  Irilh divine, and  azealousPro- 
tellant :  but  being  attached  to  the  lioufe  of  Stuart,  he 
left  Ireland, and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le  Due, 
and  rclided with  him  till  near  the  time  of  his  death; 
conftantly  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  Proteilant, 
but  without  cff'tft.  He  died  in  1722.  His  principal 
works  arc,  i.  A  fliart  and  eafy  method  with  the  Dc- 
ills.  2.  A  Ihort  and  eafy  method  with  the  Jevcs. 
3.  The  fnake  in  the  grais.  4.  Hereditary  right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  alFerted.  5.  The  Sociniaii 
controverfy  difcud'cd.  6.  The  charge  of  Socinianifm 
againfl;  Dr  Tillotfon  conlidered;  and  many  others. 
All  his  thtological  pieces,  except  that  againft  Arch- 
hilhop  Tillotfon,  were  coUefted  and  publilhed  by  him- 
felf,  in  2  vols  folio. 

LESSEFi  TONE,  in  mulic.     See  Ton  e. 

LESSINES,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  fcated  on  the  river  Dendcr,  and  famo  is 


for  its  linen  manufafture.     W.  Long.  3    53.  N.  Lat.    Lcffbns. 
51.  41.  '       - 

LESSONS,  among  ecclcfiaflical  writers,  portitns 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  read  in  Chrillian  churches,  at 
the  time  of  divine  fcrvice. 

In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scriptures  was 
one  part  ofthcfervice  of  the  catechumens;  at  which 
all  perfons  were  allowed  to  be  prcfent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain inflruftion. 

The  church  of  England,  in  the  clioice  of  lelfons, 
proceeds  as  follows  :  for  the  lirfl  kllbn  on  ordinary 
days,  ihe  direfts,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  Genefis,  and  fo  contiinie  on  till  the  books 
of  the  Old  Tcllament  are  read  over;  only  omitting 
the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the  moll  part  the  fame 
with  the  bisoks  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other  par- 
ticidar  chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  ihcy 
contain  names  of  pcrlinis,  places,  or  other  matters  Icls 
profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the  firfl  lellbns  for  Sundays  is  regu- 
lated after  a  different  manner.  From  advent  to  Sep- 
tuagefima-Sunday,  foine  particular  chapters  of  Ifaialx 
are  appointed  to  be  read,  becaufe  tliat  book  contains 
the  cleared  prophecies  concerning  Chrid.  Upon  Sep- 
tuagefima  Sunday  Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe  tliat  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  fevere  judge- 
ment of  God  inflicted  on  the  world  for  lin,  belt  fuits 
with  a  time  of  repentance  and  mortification.  After 
Genefis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Ol  J 
Tertament,  as  they  lie  in  order;  only  on  feflival  Sun- 
days, fuch  as  Eaflcr,  Whitfunday.  &c.  the  particular 
hiilory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to  be  read  ; 
and  on  the  faints-days,  the  church  appoints  lellbns 
out  of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclcliafles, 
Eccleliallicus,  &c,  ascontaiuing  excellent  inllrutlions 
lor  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  to  the  fecond  lellbns,  the  church  obfcrves  the 
fame  courfe  both  on  fundays  and  week-days:  reading 
the  gofpth  and  Arts  of  the  Apolllcs  in  the  morning, 
and  the  epiftles  in  the  eytning.in  the  order  they  Hand 
in  the  new  Teilament  :  excepting  on  laints  days  and 
holy  days,  when  fuch  Itlfons  arc  appointed  as  either 
explain  the  myllcry,  relate  the  hiitory,  or  api)ly  the 
example  to  us. 
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Liiie»acr,       LANCASTER  in  Pcnnfvlvania :  A  wealthy,  po- 

>- '  jnilons,  and   higlily  cultivated  county  ;    containing, 

according  to  an  cnuGieraiion  taken  in  purfuance  of  the 
aft  of"  coiigrcis  of  March  i  790,  at  leaft  36,000  fouls. 
Tlic  county  01  Lancallcr  was  credcd  by  an  aft  of  af- 
fembl/  of  tlie  (late)  province,  pailcd  May  10,  1729, 
at  which  time  it  was  a  frontier,  and  only  four  coun- 
ties, viz.  Fhiladelpliia,  Bucks,  ClitlUr,  and  Lancaf- 
ter,  ill  the  province,  according  to  its  prelent  limits. 
Laiicailer  is  at  prefeut  bounded  caftwardly  by  the 
county  of  Cheder;  wellwardly,  for  37  miles,  by  the 
great  river  Sufquehanna,  which  divides  it  from  the 
couiny  of  York  :  north  and  north -weft,  by  tjie  coun- 
ties oi  Berks  and  Dauphin  ;  and  foutli,  by  the  Mary- 
laud  flate  line  :  being  in  its  greateil  extent,  north 
and  fouth,  about  forty  miles,  and  caft  and  weft  about 
forty  five  miles.  The  country  in  general  is  well  wa- 
tered ;  in  exuberance  of  foil  is  exceeded  by  no  part 
of  the  united  ftates,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
Th:  Garden  of  Peiiiif)lvau'ia.  The  inhabitants  are  an 
indullrious  and  thriving  people,  (a  great  proportion  of 
them  being  Germans,  or  of  German  extracSkion)  and 
annually  fupply  the  difierent  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Newport,  with  great  quantities  of 
flour,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  hops,  and  hemp.  Befides 
the  borough  of  Lancallcr,  the  county  contains  the 
thriving  villages  of  Elizabah,  May  Town,  Rhcinis- 
Town,  tphrata,  Leditz,  (Lititz  or  Lydyards,  being 
fettled  by  Moravians)  Manheira,  Church  Town,  New 
Holland,  and  Strafburg  (or  Peddlc-haufen).  It  fends 
at  prtfciit  fix  members  to  the  flate  houfe  of  reprc- 
fentaiives. 

LANCAsfER,  (the  borough  of)  the  feat  of  juAice 
for  the  county  of  Lancallcr,  lies  lixiy  lix  miles  weft- 
ward  of  Philadelphia,  li  was  laid  out  about  the  year 
1730  or  I  732,  and  was  incorporated  on  the  firfl  day  of 
May  1742.  By  virtue  of  its  charter  there  are  two 
market  days,  viz.  Wednefday  and  Saturday  in  each 
week  ;  and  two  fairs,  one  in  the  fummer,  and  one  in 
the  fall  of  each  year.  Lancafter  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largcft  inland  town  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tained in  the  year  1792  fix  hundred  and  ninety  fix 
houfcs,  public  buildings  included,  and  about  4000 
fouls.  The  llreets  intcrfcft  each  other  ai  right  angles, 
but  from  the  fituation  of  the  town  on  irregular  and  de- 
clining ground,  it  prefents  a  very  lingular  appear- 
ance to  ftrangers  ou  the  firfl  view.  This  lituation, 
however,  contributes  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  the  water  is  thereby  immediately  carried 
off  into  the  common  fcwcrs,  farmed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  with  very  liitle  affiftance,  and  wajlied  by  con- 
fiderable  fprings  which  rife  in  the  nonh-well  and 
fouth-eafl  corners  of  the  town.  The  colkaion  of 
fprings  which  rife  in  the  north-weft  corner,  and  are 
very  valuable,  may  be  conducted  into  every  parr  of 
the  town  by  means  of  pipes  or  trunks.  It  has  been 
frequently  in  view  to  nccomplifli  this  dtfirable  objeit, 
and  an  act  of  alTenibly  was  pafled  on  the  aid  of  Ja- 
nuary 1774,  reciting  Ibnie  attempts  that  had  already 
been  made,  and  that  it  was  propofcd  by  the  burgtllcs, 
•afliftants  and  inhabitants  of  the  faid  boroutrh  to  link 


and  fix  cifterns  at  difFcreni  places  for  the  reception  Ltncsfter, 
and  collection  of  water  in  large  quantiiies  for  Lmme-  ■~~^'~— ' 
diate  ufc,  in  cafes  of  lire,  &c.  and  impoling  a  penalty 
upon  perfoijs  removing  or  damaging  the  pipesor  trunks 
which  miglit  be  fixed  for  conveying  the  water  from 
thofe  fprings.  But  this  beneficial  dcfiga  was  not  at 
that  lime  purfued,  owing  partly  perhaps  to  the  want 
of  power  in  the  corporation  to  raife  money  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  partly  to  the  war  breaking  out  and  the  ge- 
neral calamities  which  enfued.  But  asthcfe  reafons  no 
longer  operate,  it  is  expcded  the  public  fpiritof  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancailer  w-ill  fpeedily  be  exerted  to 
improve  the  natural  advantages,  as  well  as  to  pioteft, 
to  regulate  ,  and  adorn  the  town.  To  promote  ihefe 
delirable  ends  they  applied  for  and  obtained  an  aft  of 
aflerably,  which  was  pafled  April  4,  1792,  forefta- 
blifhing  a  nightly  watch,  providing  lamps,  and  fup- 
porting  pumps  for  public  Ofe  in  the  borough.  This  aft 
alfo  contemplates  the  former  ufeful  defigns,  and  em- 
powers the  corporation  to  levy  and  collect  money  to 
ereft  and  maintain  dams  and  fluices  for  the  collcftioa 
of  water  for  the  beneficial  purpofes  abovementioned. 

Lancafter  is  well  built,  chiefly  brick,  and  fome  of 
the  public  buildings  confiderably  ornamented.  The 
court-houfe,  which  is  erefted  in  a  fquare  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  is  a  fuperb  and  fpacious  building. 
There  are  feven  churches,  appropriated  to  difierent 
Chrillian  focieties.  To  the  Lutheran  church  a  fteeplc 
was  added  in  the  year  1792  by  the  ingenious  architeft, 
CoUiday  of  Philadelphia,  and  is,  within  a  few  feet, 
as  high  as  the  fteeplc  of  Chrill  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  allowed  to  be  the  neateft,  beft  proportion- 
ed and  moll  elegant  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  be  furnilhed  &ortly 
with  a  complete  ring  of  bells. 

There  are  a  variety  of  excellent  tradefmen  in  Lan- 
cafter, but  no  particular  manufaftore  of  any  kind  is 
carried  on  at  prefent  to  any  extent  except  the  manu- 
faftureofguns  and  rifles:  though  from  the  natural 
advantages  it  affords  it  will  in  all  probability  become 
a  manulafturing  town  of  confiderable  importance,  at 
a  period  not  far  diftant.  An  aft  of  alfembly  was 
palled  on  tlie  loth  day  of  March,  1787,  to  incorpo- 
rate and  endow  the  German  college  and  charity 
fchool  in  this  borough,  by  the  name  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege ;  though  for  obvious  reafons,  it  has  not  yet  rifcn 
into  any  coni'equence,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  one 
day  become  an  ulcfol  nurfery  of  fcicnce  and  virtue. 

During  the  time  the  Brituli  troops  were  in  pod'elhon 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
William  Howe,  the  legillature  held  one  fcliion  at  this 
place,  viz.  in  December  1778,  but  before  theirnext 
meeting  rhe  city  was  evacuated. 

The  environs  of  the  borough  of  Lancafter;»re  ex- 
tremely fertile,  populous,  and  well  cukiilafed,  and 
within  lix  miles,  in  diliercnt  direftions,  are  enume- 
rated about  35  mills.  ^  ^-  <■'-    '  s     .<3  ?     *" 

In  confequence  of  an  aft  of  alfembly  pafTed  April 
10,  1 792,  a  company  has  been  incorporated  for  making 
an  artificial  or  turnpike  road  from  Pliiladelphia  to  Lan- 
cafter, in  which  work  they  arc  rapidly  proceeding.* 


*■  This  article,  which  flwuld  have  come  in  at  the  521II  page,  was  not  received  till  too  late  for  its  place  ;  it 
udgcd  proper  to  introduce  it  here. 
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